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INTRODUCTION 


The mission of this work is to supply a universal need, which is felt 
by the multitude of busy men and women of to-day, who, while eager to 
be initiated into the society of the great masters of literature, find it 
impossible to devote the time necessary to such studies as would accom- 
plish that result. One to whom books are as strangers has not , yet 
learned to live. He is a solitary, though he dwell amid a vast popula- 
tion. On the other hand, he to wnom books are as friends possesses a 
Key to the Garden of Delighrs, where the purest pleasures are open for 
his entertainment, and where he has for his companions the master 
minds of all the ages. 

Coleridge, writing nearly a century ago, asked: “Why are not more 
gems from our great authors scattered over the country? Great books 
are not in everybody’s reach ; and though it is better to know them thor- 
oughly than to know them only here and there, yet it is a good work to 
give a little to those who have neither the time nor the means to get 
more.” 

In Forty Thousand Quotations, the busy man of affairs, the teacher 
and preacher, the public speaker, lawyer and writer, the man 
or woman who desires to make a creditable figure in conversation, 
correspondence or debate, in fact, the reader and student of either 
sex and any age, may turn at will to the choicest and most striking pas- 
sages of the illustrious authors, orators and thinkers of all time, from 
the classic age to the present day. It will open, as with a magic key, the 
gateways of literature, and the realm of books will no longer be a terra 
incognita, since here are to be found the literary treasures of the ripest 
scholarship and the finest culture the world has ever known. 

In making a collection of such magnitude, and from so many diverse 
sources, care has been exercised to render the indices, classification and 
general arrangement so simple that they can be mastered at a glance. 
One thousand four hundred topics are treated, covering almost the 
entire range of thought and emotion. 

Famous classic, medieval and modern writers have contributed their 
quota. Here we have the loftiest strains of the poets, the highest flights 
of the orators, the keenest logic of the essayists, the strongest situations 
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of the dramatists, the brightest hons mots of the humorists. -^Here are the 
flashes of genius that have stirred the souls of men, the famous epi- 
grams, maxims, aphorisms, adages, similes and other utterances that 
have excited the world’s admiration or amusement. A noted author 
once remarked that a dozen lines from a writer’s works, familiar to the 
people after twenty years, constituted literary immortality. This vol- 
ume is a Pantheon of Immortals in splendid array — rank upon rank of 
the novelists, poets, orators, philosophers, wits, sages, historians, scien- 
tists, statesmen, represented by utterances wherewith they have in- 
spired and delighted men and women of every age. 

There are many ways in which a work of this character can be made 
of great value to the reader and student, whatever may be his or her 
vocation in life. Take the best thoughts on the topic selected; read 
them; write them down; repeat them; make them your own, and they 
will become a part of your life and an influence on your career. You 
will find unconsciously that your mental horizon will be widened, your 
address enriched, and even your letters will acquire a polish which 
would be unattainable through other means.. The art of apt quotation, 
happy simile, and pleasing witticism, is within your reach. Grace and 
power in writing and speaking do not consist in the employment of 
commonplace phrase and adjective, but come by studying the best mod- 
els, and so also do the flexibility, range of expression and felicitous illus- 
tration which hold the ear, while they carry force and conviction to the 
mind. 

George Eliot calls such a collection as this ^'The flowers of all books,” 
and never was description more felicitous. Joubert, writing on the 
same subject, said “The coin of wisdom is its great thoughts, its eloquent 
flights, its proverbs and pithy sentences.” That coin, struck at the mint 
of genius, is here in abundant measure. 

This new and revised edition of Forty Thousand Quotations was first 
published as Forty Thousand Sublime and Beautiful Thoughts, 
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A bility 

Ability is of little account 
without opportunity. ' — Napo- 
leon I. 


Ability is a poor man’s wealth. — 
Matthew Wren. 


Ability in a man is knowledge which 
emanates from divine light. — Zoroas- 
ter. 


Ability involves responsibility. 
Power to its last particle is duty. — 
Maclaren. 


The winds and waves are always on 
the side of the ablest navigators. — 
Gibbon. 


Consider well what your strength is 
equal to, and what exceeds your abil- 
ity. — Horace. 


Ability wins us the esteem of the 
true men ; luck that of the people. — 
La Rochefoucauld. 


Exigencies create the necessary abil- 
ity to meet and to conquer them. — 
Wendell Phillips. 


An able man shows his spirit by 
gentle words and resolute actions. — 
Chesterfield. 


Every person is responsible for all 
the good within the scope of his abil- 
ities, and for no more. — Gail Hamil- 
ton. 


The art of using moderate abilities 
to advantage wins praise, and often 
acquires more reputation than actual 
hr ill iancy. — La Roche fouca u Id. 


As we advance in life we learn the 
limits of our abilities. — Fronde. 


The wicked are always surprised 
to find ability in the good. — Vauven- 
argues. 


Men, like bullets, go farthest when 
they are smoothest. — Jean Paul Rich- 
ter. 


I pride myself in recognizing and 
upholding ability in every party and 
wherever I meet it. — Beaconsfield. 


To become an able man in any pro- 
fession, there are three things neces- 
sary, — nature, study, and practice. — 
Aristotle. 


We judge ourselves by what we feel 
capable of doing, while others judge 
us by what we have already done. — 
Longfellow. 


You are a devil at everything, and 
there is no kind of thing in the ’versal 
world but what you can turn your 
hand to. — Cervantes. 


Who does the best bis circumstance 
allows, Does well, acts nobly ; angels 
could no more. — Young. 


Men who undertake considerable 
things, even in a regular way, ought 
to give us ground to presume ability. 
— Burke. 


The measure of capacity is the meas- 
ure of sphcrp to either man or wom- 
an. — Elizabeth Oakes Smith. 


The possession of great powers no 
doubt carries with it a contempt tot 
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mere external show. — James A. Gar- 
field. 


Natural ability can almost compen- 
sate for the want of every kind of 
cultivation ; but no cultivation of the 
mind can make up for the want of 
natural ability. — Schopenhauer. 


Read my little fable: 

He that runs may read. 

Most can raise the flowers now. 
For all have got the seed. 

— Tennyson. 


To the very last, he [ Napoleon 1 
had a kind of idea; that, namely, of 
la carriers ouverte aux talent — the 
tools to him that can handle them. — 
Sir Walter Scott. 


No man is without some quality, by 
the due application of which he might 
deserve well of the world; and who- 
ever he be that has but little in his 
power should be in haste to do that 
little, lest he be confounded with him 
that can do nothing. — Dr. Johnson. 


He could raise scruples dark and nice, 
And afi'er solve ’em in a trice; 

As if Divinity had catch’d 

The itch, on purpose to be scratch’d. 

— Butler, 


There’s in him stuff that puts him to these 
ends; 

For being not propped up by ancestry whose 
grace 

Chalks successors their way; nor called upon 

For high feats done to the crown; neither 
allied 

To eminent assistants; but, spider-like, 

Out of his self-drawing web, he gives us 
note; 

The force of his own merit makes his way; 

A gift that heaven gives for him, which 
buys 

A place next to a king. — Shakespeare. 

Absence 

Conspicuous by his absence. — Tac- 
itus. 


Absence makes the heart grow fonder; 
Isle of Beauty, fare thee well! 

— T. H. Bayley. 


Judicious absence is a weapon. — 
Charles Reade. 


Thinking of thee, still thee, till 
thought grew pain. — Moore. 


I dote on his very absence. — Shake" 
speare. 


Absence is all love’s crime. — Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. 


It is absence that tries fidelity. — 
Mrs. J. Hunter. 


The absent feel and fear every ill.—' 
Cervantes. 


Achilles absent, was Achilles still.—' 
Homer. 


I believe absence is a great element 
of charm. — Beaconsfield. 


Short absence quickens love ; long 
absence kills it. — Mirabeau. 


In the hope to meet 

Shortly again, and make our absence sweet 
— Ben Jonson. 


Authors and lovers always suffer 
some infatuation, from which only ab- 
sence can set them free. — Dr. Johnson, 


Where’er I roam, whatever realms 
to see, my heart, untravelled, fondly 
turns to thee. — Goldsmith. 


There’s little pleasure in the house 
When our gudeman’s awa. 

— W. J. Mickle. 


Ever absent, ever near; 

Still I see thee, still I hear; 

Yet I cannot reach thee, dear! 

— Francis Kazinezy. 


’Tis sweet to know there is an eye 
will mark our coming, and look bright- 
er when we come. — Byron. 


Wives in their husbands’ absences grow 
subtler, 

And daughters sometimes run off with the 
butler. —Byron. 


Thou art gone from my gaze like a beauti- 
ful dream, 

And I seek thee in vain by the meadow 
and stream. — George Linley. 


The joys of meeting pay the pangs of ab 
sence, 

Else who could bear it? — Rowe. 


As contraries are known by contra 
ries, so is the delight of presence best 
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known by the torments of absence. — 
Alcibiades. 

All days are nights to see till I see thee, 
And nights bright days when dreams do 
show thee me. — Shakespeare. 

Condemned whole years in absence to de- 
plore. 

And image charms he must behold no more. 

— Pope. 

Your absence of mind we have borne, 
till your presence of body came to be 
called in question by it. — Charles 
Lamb. 

'Tis said that absence conquers love; 

But oh! believe it not. 

I’ve tried, alas! its power to prove. 

But thou art not forgot. 

— Frederick W. Thomas, | 

Days of absence, sad and dreary; 

Clothed in sorrow’s dark array, — 
Days of absence, I am veary; 

She I love is far away. 

— Rousseau. 

have this while with leaden thoughts 
been press’d; 

But I shall, in a more continuate time, 
Strike off this score of absence. 

— Shakespeare. 

Oft in the tranquil hour of night 
When stars illume the sky, 

I gaze upon each orb of light, 

And wish that thou wert by. 

— George Linley. 

Ye .flowers that droop forsaken by the 
spring; 

Ye birds that left by summer cease to sing; 
Yet trees that fade when autumn heats re- 
move, 

Say, is not absence death to those who 
love? ■ — Pope. 

Where’er I roam, whatever realms to see, 
My heart untravelled, fondly turns to thee; 
Still to my brother turns, with ceaseless 
pain, 

And drags at each remove a lengthening 
chain. — Goldsmith. 

How like a winter hath my absence been 
From thee, the pleasure of the fleeting 
year ! , . , 

What freezings have I felt, what dark days 
seen! 

What old December’s bareness every- 
where. 

Not to understand a treasure’s worth 
till time has stole away the slighted 
good, is cause of half the poverty we 


feel, and makes the world the wilder- 
ness it is. — Cowper. 

O thou who dost inhabit in my breast, 
Leave not the mansion so long tenantless; 
Lest growing ruinous the building fall. 
And leave no memory of what it was. 

— Shakespeare. 

What shall I do with all the days and hours 
That must be counted ere I see thy face? 
How shall I charm the interval that lowers 
Between this time and that sweet time 
of grace? 

— Frances Anne Kemble. 

In my Lucia’s absence 
Life hangs upon me, and becomes a burden; 
I am ten times undone, while hope, and 
fear. 

And grief, and rage and love rise up at 
once, 

And with variety of pain distract me. 

— Addison. 

What! keep a week away? seven days and 
nights ? 

Eight score hours? and lovers* absent hours, 
More_ tedious than the dial eight score 
times ? 

0 weary reckoning! —Shakespeare. 

Absence extinguishes small passions 
and increases great ones, as the wind 
will blow out a candle and blow in a 
fire. — La Rochefoucauld. 

With what a deep devotedness of woe 

1 wept thy absence — o’er and o’er again 
Thinking of thee, still thee, till thought 

grew pain, 

And memory, like a drop that, night and 
day, 

Falls cold and ceaseless, wore my heart 
away I — Moore. 

Since you have waned from us. 
Fairest of women! 

I am a darkened cage 
Songs cannot hymn in. 

Mv songs have followed you. 

Like birds the summer; 

Ah! bring them back to me. 

Swiftly, dear comer! 

Seraphim, 

Her to hymn. 

Might leave their portals; 

And at my feet learn 
The harping of mortals! 

' — Francis Thompson. 

Alisent 

Absent in body, but present in spirit, 
— St. Paul. 

Altsolutlon 

No man taketh away sins (which 
the law. though holy» just and good 
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could not take away) , but He in wbom 
there is no sin. — Bede. 


It appertaineth to the true God 
alone to be able to loose men from 
their sins. — St. Cyril. 


He alone can remit sins who is 
appointed our Master by the Father 
of all ; He only is able to discern obe- 
dience from disobedience. — St. Clement 
of Alexandria. 


Neither angel, nor archangel, nor 
yet even the Lord Himself (who alone 
can say “ I am with you ”) , can, 
when we have sinned, release us, un- 
less we bring repentance with us. — St. 
Ambrose. 


It is not the ambassador, it is not 
the messenger, but the Lord Himself 
that saveth His people. The Lord 
remaineth alone, for no man can be 
partner with God in forgiving sins; 
this oflSce belongs solely to Christ, who 
taketh away the sins of the world. — 
St. Ambrose. 

AbstineiLce 

Abstinence is approved of God. — 
Chaucer. 


Abstinence is the surety of temper- 
ance. — Plato. 


Too much is a vanity; enough is a 
feast. — Quarles. 


Abstinence is the great strengthener 
and clearer of reason. — South. 


Abstinence is many times very help- 
ful to the end of religion. — Tillotson. 


Abstaining is favorable both to the 
head and the pocket. — Horace Greeley. 


Abstaining so as really to enjoy, is 
the epicurism, the very perfection, of 
reason. — Rousseau. 


The more a man denies himself, the 
more shall he obtain from God. — 
Horace. 


By forbearing to dc what may inno- 
cently be done, we may add hourly 
new vigor to resolution. — ^Dr. Johnson. 


Abstinence is as easy to me as tern* 
perance would be difficult. — Samue? 
Johnson. 


Abstinence is whereby a man 
fraineth from anything which he may 
lawfully take. — Elyot. 


Against diseases here the strongest fence 
Is the defensive virtue, abstinence. 

— Herrick. 


To set the mind above the appetites 
is the end of abstinence, which one of 
the Fathers observes to be, not a vir- 
tue, but the groundwork of a virtue. — 
Johnson. 


A rich man cannot enjoy a sound 
mind nor a sound body without exer- 
cise and abstinence; and yet these are 
truly the worst ingredients of poverty. 
— ^Lord Karnes. 


His life is parallel’d 

E^en^with the stroke and line of his great 
justice; 

He doth with holy abstinence subdue 
That in himself which he spurs on hia 
power 

To qualify in others. — Shakespeare. 


We read of a fountain in Arabia 
upon whose basin is inscribed, “Drink, 
and away;” but how delicious is that 
hasty draught, and how long and 
brightly the thought of its transient 
refreshment dwells in the memory. — 
Tuckerman. 


Never add artificial heat to thy body 
by wine or spice until thou findest 
that time hath decayed thy natural 
heat. — Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Alsstract 

Brief abstract and record of’tedious 
days. — Shakespeare. 


They are the abstracts, and brief 
chronicles of the time. — Shakespeare. 

ATjsurdity 

Absurdity refutes it«elf. — Bartholin* 


Do not sanction an absurdity.— 
Mme. de Gealis. 


The greater absurdities are, thi? 
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more strongly they eviD<^e the falsity 
of that supposition from Vv hence they 
flow. — Atterbury. 


Absurdities die of self-strangulation. 
— Haliburton. 


Every absurdity has a champion to 
defend it. — Goldsmith. 


Absurdities are great or small in 
proportion to custom or insuetude. — 
Landor. 


Of all the authorities to which men 
can be called to submit, the wisdom of 
our ancestors is the most whimsically 
absurd. — J eremy Taylor. 

Al>iindance 

In abundance prepare for scarcity, 
^Mencius. ’ 


Abundance changes the value of 
things. — Terence. 


Abundance without discretion is 
plain penury. — Matteo Gribaldi. 


Not what we have, but what we en- 
joy, constitutes our abundance. — J. 
Petit-Senm 


For out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh. — Matthew, 
chap, xii., 34. 


Great abundance of riches cannot be 
gathered and kept by any man without 
sin. — Erasmus. 


Abundance consists not alone in ma- 
terial possession, but in an uncovetous 
spirit. — Selden. 


If I have enough for myself and 
family, I am steward only for myself; 
if I have more, I am but a steward of 
that abundance for others. — George 
Herbert. 

Abuse 

Abuse is the weapon of the vulgar. 
—Goodrich. 


It is better a man should be abused 
than forgotten. — Dr. Johnson. 


The weak resort of cowardice. — Cob 
ton. 


The bitter clamour of two eager 
tongues. — Shakespeare. 


It is the wit, the policy, of sin to 
hate those men whom we have abused, 
— Sir W. Davenant. 


A calumnious abuse, too often re- 
peated, becomes so familiar to the ear 
as to lose its effect. 


There is a time when the hoary head 
of inveterate abuse will neither draw 
reverence nor obtain protection. — • 
Burke. 


Abuse is often of service. There is 
nothing so dangerous to an author as 
silence. His name, like a shuttlecock, 
must be beat backward and forward, 
or it falls to the ground. — Johnson. 


Nor aught so eood but strained from that 
fair use, 

Revolts from true birth stumbling on abuse, 
— Shakespeare. 


There are more people abusive to 
others than lie open to abuse them- 
selves; but the humor goes round, and 
he that laughs at me to-day will have 
somebody to laugh at him to-morrow. 
— Seneca, 


I never yet heard man or woman 
much abused, that I was not inclined 
to think the better of them; and to 
transfer any suspicion or dislike to 
the person who appeared to take de^ 
light in pointing out the defects of ^ 
fellow-creature. — Jane Porter. 


Remember that it is not he who 
gives abuse or blows who affronts, but 
the view we take of these things as in- 
sulting. When, therefore, any one 
provokes you, be assured that it is 
your own opinion which provokes you. 
— Epictetus. 


It has been shrewdly said, that when 
men abuse us we should suspect our- 
selves, and when they praise us, them. 
It is a rare instance of virtue to de* 
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spise censure which we do not deserve ; 
and still more rare to despise praise 
which we do. — Colton. 

Acacia 

Light-leaved acacias, by the door. 
Stood up in balmy air, 

Clusters of blossomed moonlight bore. 
And breathed a perfume rare. 

— George MacDonald. 


Our rocks are rough, but smiling there 
Th* acacia waves her yellow hair. 
Lonely and sweet, nor loved the less 
For flow’nng in a wilderness. 

— Moore. 


A great acacia, with its slender trunk 
And overpoise of multitudinous leaves, 

(In which a hundred fields might spill their 
dew 

And intense verdure, yet find room enough) 
Stood reconciling all the place with green. 

— E. B. Browning. 


The slender acacia would not shake 
One long milk-bloom on the tree; 

The white lake-blossom fell into the lake 
As the pimpernel dozed on the lea; 

But the rose was awake all night for your 
sake, 

Knowing your promise to me; 

The lilies^ and roses were all awake, 

They sighed for the dawn and thee. 

— Tennyson. 


Pluck the acacia's golden balls, 

And mark where the red pomegranate falls. 

— ^Julia C. R. Dorr. 

Accent 

Accent is the soul of language: it 
gives to it feeling and truth. — Rous- 
seau. 


Accent and emphasis are the pith of 
reading ; punctuation is but second- 
ary. — Disraeli. 

Accidents 

The accident of an accident. — ^Lord 
Thurlow. 


Chapter of accidents. — ^Burke. 


Moving accidents by flood and field. 
— Othello. 


By many a happy accident. — Thom- 
as Middleton. 


There is no such thing as accident; 
It is fate misnamed. — Napoleon I. 


Nothing with God can be accidental. 
— Longfellow. 


What men call accident is God’s 
own part. — Bailey. 


Promptly improve your accidents. — > 
Napoleon I. 


Nothing under the sun is accident. 
— Lessing. 


Accident is simply unforeseen order. 
— Novalis. 


The Orientals have another word 
for accident ; it is “kismet,” — fate. — ■ 
Macaulay. 


The just season of doing things 
must be nicked, and all accidents im 
proved. — L’Estrange. 

The chapter of accidents is the long- 
est chapter in the book. — ^Attributed 
to John Wilkes. 


To what happy accident is it that 
we owe so unexpected a visit? — Gold- 
smith. 


Our wanton accidents take root, and grow 
To vaunt themselves God’s laws. 

— Charles Kingsley. 


Sometimes there are accidents in 
our lives the skillful extrication from 
which demands a little folly. — La 
Rochefoucauld. 


There are no accidents so unfortu- 
nate from which skillful men will not 
draw some advantage, nor so fortunate 
that foolish men will not turn them to 
their hurt. — La Rochefoucauld. 

Accommodated 

That is, when a man is, as they say, 
accommodated: or where a man is^ 
being — whereby — he may be thought 
to be accommodated, which is an ex- 
cellent thing. — Shakespeare. 

Accountability 

Moral conduct includes every thing 
in which men are active and for which 
they are accountable. They are active 
in their desires, their affections, their 
designs, their intentions, and in every 
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^hing they say and do of choice; and 
for all these things they are account- 1 
able to God. — Emmons. 


When illusions are over, when the 
distractions of sense, the vagaries of 
fancy, and the tumults of passion have 
dissolved even before the body is cold, 
which once they so thronged and agi- 
tated, the soul merges into intellect,! 
intellect into conscience, conscience! 
into the unbroken, awful solitude of 
Its own personal accountability; and 
though the inhabitants of the universe 
were within the spirit’s ken, this per- 
sonal accountability is as strictly 
alone and unshared, as if no being 
were throughout immensity but the 
spirit and its God. — Henry Giles. 

Accusation 

Give me good proofs of what you have al- 
leged; 

'Tis not enough to say — in such a bush 
There lies a wief — in such a cave a beast; 
But you must show him to me ere I shoot, 
^Ise I may kill one of my straggling sheep. 

-—Shakespeare. 


To vouch this is no proof 
Without more certain and more overt test# 
Than these thin habits and poor likelihoods 
Of modern seeming do prefer against him. 

—Shakespeare. 

Aces 

On the four acea doom’d to roll. — i 
'OhurchilL I 


We gentlemen, whose chariots roll 
only upon the four aces, are apt to 
have a wheel ont of order. — Sir John 
Vanbrugh. 

Aolieft 

Up start as many aches in his bones, 
as there are ouches in his skin. — 
George Chapman. 


Can by their pangs and aches find 
All turns and changes of the wind. 

— Butler. 


If thou neglect’st, or dost unwillingly 
What I command, I’ll rack thee with old 
cramps; 

Fill all thy hones with aches; make thee 
roar 

That beasts shall tremble at thy din. 

— Shakespeare. 

Ackuowledgxneuts 

What makes false reckoning, as re- 
gards gratitude, is that the pride of 


[ the giver and the receiver cannot agree 
as to the value of the benefit. — La 
Rochefoucauld. 

Acquaiutances 

Make few acquaintances. — Roths- 
child. 


Acquaintance softens prejudice. — 
iEsop. 


Slight acquaintance breeds distrust 
— Viera. 


A long novitiate of acquaintance 
should precede the vows of friendship. 
— Bolingbroke. 


It is good discretion not to make too 
much of any man at the first ; because 
one cannot hold out that proportion.— 
Bacoru 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to min’? 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot. 
And days o* auld long syne? 

— Burns. 


If a man does not make new ac- 
quaintances, as he advances through 
life, he will soon find himself left alone. 
A man should keep his friendship in 
constant repair. — Johnson. 


Make the most of the day, by deter- 
mining to spend it on two sorts of ac- 
quaintances only — those by whom 
something may be got, and those from 
whom something may be learned. — - 
Colton. 


There is a wide difference between 
general acquaintance and companion- 
ship. You may salute a man and ex- 
change compliments with him daily, 
yet know nothing of his character, his 
inmost tastes and feelings. — Wm. Mat- 
thews. 

Acquirements 

That good sense which nature af- 
fords us is preferable to most of the 
knowledge that we can acquire. — 
Oomines. 


We shall at all times chance upon 
men of recondite acquirements, but 
whose qualifications, from the incom- 
municative and inactive habits of theii 
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owners, are as utterly useless to oth- 
ers as though the possessors had them 
not — Colton. 


That which we acquire with the 
most difficulty we retain the longest; 
as those who have earned a fortune 
are usually more careful of it than 
those who have inheritefi one. — Colton. 

Acting 

All the world’s a stage. — Shake- 
speare. 

All the wmrld practices the art of 
acting. — Petronius Arbiter. 


Come, sit down, every mother’s son, and 
rehearse your parts. — Shakespeare. 


f^, where the Stage, the poor, degraded 
Stage, 

Holds its warped mirror to a gaping agel 
— Charles Sprague. 


Shakespeare by flashes of lightning.—* 
Coleridge. 


Let gorgeous Tragedy, in sceptred 
pall, come sweeping by. — Milton. 


Comedians are not actors; they are 
only imitators of actors. — Zimmerman. 


On the stage he was natural, simple, af- 
fecting, 

’Twas only that when he was off, he was 
acting. — Goldsmith. 

The world’s a theatre, the earth a stage, 
Which God and Nature do with actors filL 
— Thomas Heywood. 


The drama’s laws, the drama’s patrons give. 
For we that live to please, must please to 
live. — Samuel Johnson. 


And what the actor could effect, 

The scholar coulc^resage 

— Tnomas Campbell. 


Who teach the mind its proper face to scan, 
\nd hold the faithful mirror up to man. 

— Robert Lloyd. 


The play’s the thing 

Wherein I’ll catch the conscience of the 
long. — Shakespeare, 


A fool cannot be an actor, though 
an actor may act a fool’s part. — Soph- 
ocles, 


The part was aptly fitted and nat- 
urally performed. — Shakespeare. 


An actor should take lessons from a 
painter and a sculptor. — Goethe, 


Where they do agree on the stage, 
then unanimity is wonderful. — Sheri- 
dan. 


They wear the livery of other men’s 
fortunes; their very thoughts are not 
their own. — Hazlitt. 


The concealment of art by the actor 
Is as great a mark of genius as it is 
oa the painter. — Francois Delsarte. 


Let those that play your clowns 
speak no more than is set down for 
them. — Shakespeare. 


Even kings but play ; and when their 
part is done, some other, worse or bet- 
ter, mounts the throne. — Dryden. 


See, how these rascals use me I 
They will not let my play run; and 
yet they steal my thunder. — John Den- 
nis. 


To-day kings, to-morrow beggars, it 
is only when they are themselves that 
they are nothing. — Hazlitt. 


The most difficult character in com- 
edy is that of the fool, and he must 
be no simpleton that plays that part. 
— Cervantes. 


God is the author, men are only the 
players. These grand pieces which are 
played upon earth have been composed 
in heaven. — Balzac. 


A long, exact, and serious comedy; 

In every scene some moral let it teach, 
And, if it can, at once both please and 
preach. —Pope. 


The play bill which is said to have 
announced the tragedy of Hamlet, the 
character of the Prince of Denmark 
being left out. — Scott. 


The stage is a supplement to the 
pulpit, where virtue, according to Pla* 


To see Kean act was like reading 
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to’s sublime idea, moves our love and 
affection when made visible to the eye. 
— Disraeli. 


In really good acting we should be 
able to believe that what we hear and 
see is of our own imagining ; it should 
seem to us as a charming dream. — 
Joubert. 


I can counterfeit the deep tragedian; 
Speak and look back, and pry on every side. 
Tremble and start at wagging of a straw. 
Intending deep suspicion. — S^hakespeare. 


Is it not a noble farce wherein kings, 
republics, and emperors have for so 
many ages played their parts, and to 
which the vast" universe serves for a 
theatre ? — Montaigne. 


Everybody has his own theatre, in 
which he is manager, actor, prompter, 
playwright, sceneshifter, boxkeeper, 
doorkeeper, all in one, and audience 
into the bargain. — J. 0. and A. W. 
Hare. 


As in a theatre, the eyes of men, 
After a well-grac’d actor leaves the stage, 
Aie idly bent on him that enters next, 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious, 

— Shakespeare. 


tn other things the knowing artist may 
fudge better than the people; but a play, 
(Made for delight, and for no other use) 
If you approve it not, has no excuse. 

—Edmund Waller. 


I have seen no men in life loving 
their profession so much as painters, 
except, perhaps, actors, who, when not 
engaged themselves, always" go to the 
play. — Thackeray. 


It is their province to make the pub- 
lic weep and smile, tremble and resent, 
Rnd to light all the passions of the 
human breast in their enthusiastic 
audiences. — G. A. Sala. 


Who rant by note, and through the 
gamut rage; in songs and airs express 
their martial fire ; combat in trills, and 
in a fugue expire. — ^Addison. 


Notwithstanding all that Rousseau 
has advanced so very ingeniously upon 
plays and players, their profession is, 
Uke that of a painter, one of the imi- 


tative arts, whose means are pleasure, 
and whose end is virtue. — Shenstone. 


Johnson told Garrick that he and 
bis profession were mutually indebted 
to each other, *‘Your profession,” 
said the doctor, ‘iias made you rich; 
and you hav'8 made your profession 
respectable. ’ ' — Co Iton. 


It is with some violence to the im- 
agination that we conceive of an actor 
belonging to the relations of private 
life, so closely do we identify these 
persons in our mind with the charac- 
ters which they assume upon the stage 
■ — Lamb. 


The actor is in the capacity of a 
steward to every living muse, and of 
an executor to every departed one : the 
poet digs up the ore ; he sifts it from 
the dross, refines and purifies it for 
the mint; the actor sets the stamp 
upon it, and makes it current in the 
world. — Cumberland. 


Few men of any modern nation have 
a proper sense of an sesthetical whole: 
they praise and blame by parts ; they 
are charmed by passages. And who 
has greater reason to rejoice in this 
than actors, since the stage is ever but 
a patched and piecemeal matter?— 
Goethe. 


Players, sir ! I look upon them as no 
better than creatures set upon tables 
and joint-stools to make faces and pro- 
duce laughter, like dancing dogs. — 
But, sir, you will allow th^t some 
players are better than others? — Yes, 
sir; as some dogs dance better than 
others. — Dr. Johnson. 


Remember that you are but an actor, 
acting whatever part the Master hag 
ordained. It may be short or it may 
be long. If he wishes you to represent 
a poor man, do so heartily; if a crip- 
ple, or a magistrate, or a private man, 
in each case act your part with honor. 
— Epictetus. 


Victor Hugo makes one of his hero- 
ines — an actress — say, “My art endows 
me with a searching eye, a knowledge 
of the soul and the soubs workings; 
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and, spite of all your skill, I read you 
to the depths.” This is a truth more 
or less powerful, as one is more or less 
gifted by the good God. — Charlotte 
Cushman. 


And, like a strutting player, whose conceit 
Lies in his hamstring, and doth think it 
rich 

To hear the wooden dialogue and sound 
’Twixt his stretch’d footing and the scaf- 
foldage — Shakespeare. 


Is it not monstrous that this player here, 
But in a fiction, in a dream of passion. 
Could force his soul so to his own conceit 
That from her working all his visage 
wann’d- — Shakespeare. 


A play there is, my lord, some ten words 
long. 

Which is as brief as I have known a play; 
But by ten words, my lord, it is too long. 
Which makes it tedious. — Shakespeare. 


There is one way by which a stroll- 
ing player may b» ever secure of sue- 
cess ; that is, in our theatrical way of 
expressing it, to make a great deal of 
the character. To speak and act as in 
common life is not playing, nor is it 
what people come to see ; natural 
speaking, like sweet wine, runs glibly 
over the palate, and scarcely leaves 
any taste behind it ; but being high in 
a part resembles vinegar, which grates 
upon the taste, and one feels it while 
he is drinking. — Goldsmith. 


What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 
That he should weep for her? What would 
he do, 

Had he the motive and the cue for passion 
That I have? He would drown the stage 
with tears. — Shakespeare. 


To wake the soul by tender strokes o^art. 
To raise the genius, _ and to mend the heart; 
To make mankind, in conscious virtue bold, 
Live o’er each scene, and be what they be- 
hold— 

For this the tragic Muse first trod the stage. 

—Pope. 


It’s very hard!. Oh, Dick, my boy. 
It’s very hard one can’t enjoy 
A little private spouting; 

But sure as Lear or Hamlet lives. 

Up comes our master. Bounce! and gives 
The tragic Muse a routing. 

—Hood. 


them be well used ; for they are the 
abstract and brief chronicles of the 
time : after your death you were better 
have a bad epitaph than their ill re- 
port while you live. — Shakespeare. 


I have heard 
Tliat guilty creatures sitting at a play. 
Have, by the very cunning of the scene, 
Been struck so to the soul that presently 
They have proclaim’d their malefactions; 
For murder, though it have no tongue, will 
speak 

With most miraculous organ. 

— Shakespeare. 


O, there be players that I have seen 
play, and heard others praise, and that 
highly, not to speak it profanely, that, 
neither having the accent of Christians 
nor the gait of Christian, pagan, nor 
man, have so strutted and bellowed 
that I have thought some of nature’s 
journeymen had made men and not 
made them well, they imitated human- 
ity so abominably. — Shakespeare. 


The play is done; the curtain drops, 
Slow falling to the prompter’s bell: 

A moment yet the actor stops, 

And looks around, to say farewell. 

It is an irksome word and task: 

And, when he’s laughed and said his 
say, 

He shows, as he removes the mask, 

A face that’s anything but gay. 

—Thackeray. 


Like hungry guests, a sitting audience looks: 

Plays are like suppers; poets are the cooks. 

The founder’s you: the table is this place: 

The carvers we: the prologue is the grace. 

Each act, a course, each scene, a different 
dish. 

Though we’re in Lent, I doubt you’re still 
for flesh. 

Satire’s the sauce, high-season’d, sharp and 
rough. 

Kind masks and beaux, I hope you’re pep- 
per-proof^ 

Wit is the wine; but ’tis so scarce the true 

Poets, like vintners, balderdash and brew. 

Your surly scenes, where rant and blood- 
shed join, 

Are butcher’s meat, a battle’s a sirloin: 

Your scenes of love, so flowing, soft and 
chaste, 

Are water-gruel without salt or taste. 

— George Farquhar. 


I think I love and reverence all arts 
equally, only putting my own just 
above the others; because in it I rec- 
ognize the union and culmination of 
my own. To me it seems as if wher 


Good, my lord, will you see the play- 
ISrs well bestowed? Do you hear, let 
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God conceived the world, that was 
Poetry; He formed it, and that was 
Sculpture ; He colored it, and that was 
Painting; He peopled it with living 
beings, and that was the grand, divine, 
eternal Drama. — Charlotte Cushman. 


Speak the speech, I pray you, as I 
pronounced it to you, trippingly on the 
tongue; but if you mouth it, as many 
of your players do, I had as lief the 
town-crier spoke my lines. Nor do 
not saw the air too much with your 
hand, thus, but use all gently; for in 
the very torrent, tempest, and, as l' 
may say, the whirlwind of passion, 
you must acquire and beget a temper- 
ance that may give it smoothness. — 
Shakespeare. 

Action 

Let us do or die. — Campbell. 


Push on, — keep moving. — Thomas 
Morton. 


There is only one proof of ability, — 
action. — Marie Ebner-Eschenbach. 


To the valiant actions speak alone. 
— Smollett. 


Action, so to speak, is the genius of 
nature. — Blair. 


We cannot all do all things. — Virgil. 


The food of hope is meditative 
action. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Strong reasons make strong actions. 
^Shakespeare. 


Time is short; your obligations are 
infinite. — Massillon. 


Put his shoulder to the wheel. — Bur- 
ton. 


A bold onset is half the battle. — 
Garibaldi. 


The act of God injures no one. — 
Juvenal. 


Be great in act, as you have been in 
thought. — Shakespeare. 


was not thought, but action. — Wen 
dell Phillips. 


And all may do what has by man 
been done. — Young. 


Awake, arise, or be forever falPnl 
— Milton. 


Gentle in method, resolute in ac- 
tion. — From the Latin. 


It is well to think well : it is divine 
to act well. — Horace Mann. 


It is better to wear out than to rust 
out. — Bishop Cumberland. 


Do well and right, and let the world 
sink. — Herbert. 


It is praiseworthy even to attempt 
a great action. — La Rochefoucauld. 


Do not do what is already done. — 
Terence. 


Heaven ne^er helps the men who 
will not act. — Sophocles. 


The thing done avails, and not what 
is said about it. — Emerson. 


The Lord is a God of knowledge, 
and by Him actions are weighed. — 
I Samuel ii. 3 


Never do an act of which you doubf 
the justice or propriety. — Latin. 


Our actions are our own; their con- 
sequences belong to Heaven. — Francis. 


Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust, 
— ^James Shirley. 


How much easier do w^e find it tc 
commend a good action than to imi- 
tate it. — ^Anon. • 


Of every noble action the intent 
Is to give worth reward — ^vice punishment 
— Beaumont and Fletcher. 


I profess not talking: only this, 
Let each man do his best. 

— Shakespeare 


What the Puritans gave the world 


The end of man is an action, and 
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not a thought, though it were the no- 
blest. — Carlyle. 


Activity is the presence of function, 
— character is the record of function. 
— Ureenough. 


The flighty purpose never is o’ertook 
unless the deed go with it. — Shake- 
speare. 


All power appears only in transition. 
Permanent power is stuff. — Novalis. 


Remember that in all miseries la- 
menting becomes fools, and action, 
wise folk. — Sir P. Sidney. 


Our acts make or mar us, — we are 
the children of our own deeds. — Victor 
Hugo. 


^ A stirring dwarf we do allowance 
give before a sleeping giant. — Shake- 
speare. 


The only true method of action in 
this world is to be in it, but not of it. 
— Madame Swetchine. 


^ Our actions are like the termina- 
tions of verses, which we rhyme as we 
please. — Rochefoucauld. 


Speak out in acts; the time for 
words has passed, and deeds alone suf- 
fice. — Whittier. 


When we cannot act as we wish, 
we must act as we can. — Terrence. 


To be active is the primary vocation 
of man. — Goethe. 


Our actions must clothe us with an 
immortality loathsome or glorious. — 
Colton. 


Be slow in considering, but resolute 
in action. — Bias. 


Nothing is more terrible than to see 
ignorance in action. — Goethe. 


’T is human actions paint .the chart 
of time. — Montgomery. 


Men do less than they ought unless 
they do all that they can. — Carlyle. 


Action is the parent of results ; don 
mancy, the brooding mother of discon* 
lent. — Miss Mulock. 


Action is happiness here ; and with-* 
out action there can be no heaven.— 
Voss. 


The life of action is nobler than the 
life of thought. — Miss Mulock. 


Living requires but little life; doing 
requires much. — Joubert. 


The best way to keep good acts in 
memory is to refresh them with new. 
— Cato. 


Action is eloquence, and the eyes of 
the ignorant are more learned than 
their ears. — Shakespeare. 


The manly part is to do with might 
and main what you can do. — Emerson. 


Active natures are rarely melan- 
choly. Activity and melancholy are 
incompatible. — Bovee. 


Ouf acts, our angels are, or good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. 

— ^John Fletcher. 


So much one man can do, 

That does both act and know. 

— Andrew MarvelL 


Think that day lost whose (low) descend- 
ing Sun 

Views from thy hand no noble action done, 
— ^Jaeob Bobart. 


A great mind is a good sailor, as a 
great heart is. — Emerson. 


For good or evil must in our actions meet; 
Wicked is not much worse than indiscreet. 

— Donne. 


How my achievements mock me! 

I will go meet them. 

— Shakespeare. 


Not always actions show the man: we find 
Who does a kindness is not therefore kind, 

— Pope. 


Action is transitory, a step, a blow, 

The motion of a muscle — this way or that 
— ^Wordsworth. 


Action may not always b^rjpg bappi* 
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ness; but there is no happiness with- 
out action. — Beaconsfield. 


So smile the Heavens unon this holy act 
That after hours with sorrow chide us not I 
— Shakespeare. 


He is at no end of his actions blest 
Whose ends will make him greatest and not 
best. ’ — George Chapman. 


If it were done, when His done, then *twere 
■well 

It were done quickly, ' — Shakespeare. 


Celerity is never more admired than 
by the negligent. — Shakespeare. 

Act well at the moment, ^ and you 
have performed a good action to all 
eternity, — Lavater. 


Attempt the end, and never stand to 
doubt : 

Nothing’s so hard but search will find it out. 

— Herrick. 


That action which appears most 
conducive to the happiness and virtue 
of mankind. — Frances Hutchecon. 


When desperate ills demand a speedy cure, 
Distrust IS cowardice, and prudence folly. 

— Samuel Johnson. 


Thought and theory must precede all 
action that moves to salutary pur- 
poses. Yet action is nobler in Itself 
than either thought or theory. — 
Wordsworth. 


Hast thou not Greek enough to un- 
derstand thus much: the end of man 
is an action and not a thought, though 
it were of the noblest. — Carlyle. 


Toil, feel, think, hope. A man is 
sure to dream enough before he dies 
without making arrangements for the 
purpose. — Sterling. 


Action is the highest perfection and 
drawing forth of the utmost power, 
vigor, and activity of man’s nature. — 
South. 


Advise well before you begin, and 
when you have maturely considered, 
then act with promptitude. — Sallust 


With devotion’s visage, 

And pious action, we do sugar o’er 
The devil himself. —Shakespeare. 


Idlers cannot even find time to be 
idle, or the industrious to be at leisure. 
We must always be doing or suffering, 
— ^Zimmermann. 


Attack is the reaction; I never i 
think I have hit hard unless it re- 
bounds. — Sam’l Johnson. 


I have always thought the actions 
of men the best interpreters of their 
thoughts. — Locke. 

Deliberate with caution, but^ act 
with decision; and yield with gracious- 
ness, or oppose with firmness. — Colton. 


The firefly only shines when on the 
wing; so is it with the mind; when 
once we rest, we darken, — Bailey. 


Men’s actions to futurity appear but 
as the events to which they are con- 
joined do give them consequence.— 
Joanna Baillie. 


It is vain to expect any advantage 
from our profession of the truth, if 
we be not sincerely just and honest in 
our actions. — ^Archbishop Sharpe. 


We must not stint 
Our necessary actions, in the fear 
To cope malicious censurers. 

— Shakespeare, 


Those graceful acts, 

Those thousand decencies that daily flow 
From all her words and actions. 

— Milton, 


Our grand business undoubtedly is, 
not to see what lies dimly at a dis- 
tance, but to do what lies clearly at 
hand. — Carlyle. 


Prodigious actions may as^ well be done 
By weaver’s issue, as by prince’s son. 

— Dryden. 


Theirs not to make reply, 

Theirs not to reason why, 
Tlieirs but to do and die. 

— Tennyson. 


Although men flatter themselves 
with their great actions, they are not 
so often the result of a great design 
as of chance.^ — La Rochefoucauld. 
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Everr/ man feels instinctively that 
all the beautiful sentiments in the 
world weigh less than a single lovely 
action.' — Lowell. 


What is there that you enter upon 
so favorably as not to repent of the 
undertaking and the accomplishment 
of your wish? — Juvenal. 


For strong souls ^ 

Live like fire-hearted suns; to spend their 
strength 

Xn furthest striving action. 

— George Eliot. 


All our actions take 

Their hues from the complexion of the 
heart, 

As landscapes their variety from light. 

— W. T. Bacon. 


Statesman, yet friend to truth ! of soul sincere, 
In action faithful, and in honour clgai ; 

Who broke no promise, served no private end. 

—Pope. 


How slow the time to the warm 
soul, that, in the very instant it forms, 
would execute a great design ! — ^Thom- 
son. 


We should often be ashamed of our 
very best actions, if the world only] 
saw the motives which caused them. — j 
La Rochefoucauld. 


A contemplative life has more the 
appearance of a life of piety than any 
other; but it is the Divine plan to 
bring faith into activity and exercise. 
— CeciL 


I have lived to know that the secret 
of happiness is never to allow your 
energies to stagnate. — ^Adam Clarke, 


Life is a short day; but it is a 
working-day. Activity may lead to 
evil; but inactivity cannot be led to 
good. — Hannah More. 


Man is an animal that cannot long 
be left in safety without occupation;; 
the growth of his fallow nature is apt 
to run into weeds. — Hillard. 


When our souls shall leave this 
dwelling, the glory of one fair and 
virtuous action is above all the ’scutch- 


eons on our tomb, or silken banners 
over us. — J. Shirley. 


Suit the action to the word, the 
word to the action, with this special 
observance, that you o’erstep not the 
modesty of nature. — Shakespeare. 


This world is but the vestibule ot 
an immortal life. Every action of out 
liv^es touches on some chord that will 
vibrate in eternity. — Chapin. 


There is no secret of the heart which 
our actions do not disclose. — Moli^re. 

There is no action so slight or so 
mean but it may be done to a great 
purpose, and ennobled ’^hereby. — Rus- 
kin. 


Deeds always overbalance ; and 
downright practice speaks more plain- 
ly than the fairest profession. — South, 


No two things differ more than hur- 
ry and despatch. Hurry is the mark 
of a weak mind ; despatch of a strong 
one. — Colton, 


Press on! for in the grave there is 
no work and no device. Press on! 
while yet you may. — N. P. Willis. 


Let thy mind still be bent, still plotting, 
where, 

And when, and how thy business may be 
done. 

Slackness breeds worms; but the sure trav* 
eller. 

Though he alights sometimes, still goeth on, 
— Herbert. 


Let us then be up and doing. 
With a heart for any fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 

— Longfellow. 


Remember you have not a sinew 
whose law of strength Is not action ; 
you have not a faculty of body, mind, 
or soul whose law of improvement iy 
not energy. — E. B. Hall. 


There is no action of man in this 
life which is not the beginning of so 
long a' chain of consequences, as that 
no human providence is high enough 
to give us a prospect to the end.— 
Thomas of Malmesbury. 
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To live is not merely to breathe: it 
is to act; it is to make use of our or- 
gans, senses, faculties, — of all those 
parts of ourselves which give us the 
feeling of existence. — Rousseau. 


The life of man is made up of action 
and endurance; and life is fruitful in 
the ratio in which it is laid out in 
noble action or in patient persever- 
ance. — H. P. Liddon. 


Those who labor to make human 
actions harmonize, find great difficulty 
in piecing them together ; for, in gen- 
eral, they contradict each other. — 
Montaigne. 


It is hard to personate and act a 
part long; for where Truth is not at 
the bottom. Nature will always be en- 
deavoring to return, and will peep out 
and betray herself one time or other. 
— Tillotson. 


Man, being essentially active, must 
find in activity his joy, as well as his 
beauty and glory ; and labor, like 
everything else that is good, is its own 
reward. — Whipple. 


/udge not of actions by their mere effect; 
Dive to the centre, and the cause detect; 
Great deeds from meanest springs may 
take their course. 

And smallest virtues from a mighty source. 

— Pope. 


Let’s take the instant by the for- 
ward top; for we are old, and on our 
quickest decrees, the inaudible and 
noiseless foot of time steals, ere we 
can effect them. — Shakespeare. 


That low man seeks a little thing to do. 
Sees it and does it; 

This high man, with a great thing to pur- 
sue. 

Dies ere he knows it. 

—Robert Browning. 


Rightness expresses of actions, what 
straightness does of lines; and there 
can no more be two kinds of right 
action than there can be two kinds of 
straight line. — Herbert Spencer. 


I do not say the mind gets Informed 
by action, bodily action; but it does 
Bet earnestness and strength by it, and 


that nameless something that gives g 
man the mastership of his faculties. — * 
Mountford. 


I Unselfish and noble acts are the 
most radiant epochs in the biography 
of souls. When wrought in earliest 
youth, they lie in the memory of age 
like the coral islands, green and sunny, 
amidst the melancholy waste of ocean. 
— Rev. Dr. Thomas. 


It is not to taste sweet things, but 
to do noble and true things, and vindi- 
cate himself under God’s heaven as a 
God-made man, that the poorest son 
of Adam dimly longs. Show him the 
way of doing that, the dullest day- 
drudge kindles into a hero. — Carlyle. 


It is good policy to strike while the 
iron is hot; it is still better to adopt 
Cromwell’s procedure, and make the 
iron hot by striking. The master- 
spirit who can rule the storm is great, 
but he is much greater who can both 
raise and rule it. — E. L. Magoon. 

Do not be afraid because the com- 
munity teems with excitement. Si- 
lence and death are dreadful. The 
rush of life, the vigor of earnest men, 
the confiipt of realities, invigorate, 
cleanse, and establish the truth. — 
Beecher. 


All the means of action — the shape- 
less masses, the materials — lie every- 
where about us ; what we need is the 
celestial fire to change the flint into 
transparent crystal, bright and clear. 
— Longfellow. 


Let us, if we must have great 
actions, make our own so. All action 
is of infinite elasticity, and the least 
admits of being inflated with celestial 
air, until it eclipses the sun and moon. 
— Emerson. 


What a man knows should find its 
expression in what he does. The value 
of superior knowledge is chiefly in 
that it leads to a performing manhood, 
— Bovee. 


Actions rare and sudden do com- 
Imonly proceed from fierce necessity, or 
else from some oblique design, whiclx 
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is ashamed to show itself in the pub- 
lic road. — Sir W. Davenant. 


With a double vigilance should we 
watch our actions, when we reflect 
that good and bad ones are never child- 
less, and that in both cases the off- 
spring goes beyond the parent, — every 
good begetting a better, every bad a 
worse. — Chatfield. 


You had that action and counter- 
action which in the natural and in the 
political world, from the reciprocal 
struggle of discordant powers, draws 
out the harmony of the universe. — 
Edmund Burke. 


Every event that a man would mas- 
ter must be mounted on the run, and 
no man ever caught the reins of a 
thought except as it galloped by him. 
‘ — Holmes. 


Indolence is a delightful but dis- 
tressing state; we must be doing some- 
thing to be happy. Action is no less 
necessary than thought to the instinc- 
tive tendencies of the human frame.-~- 
Hazlitt. 


Better that we should err in action 
than wholly refuse to perform. The 
storm is so much better than the calm, 
as it declares the presence of a living 
principle. Stagnation is something 
worse than death. It is corruption 
also. — Simms. 


To do an evil action is base ; to do a 
good action, without incurring danger, 
is common enough; but it is the part 
of a good man to do great and noble 
deeds, though he risks everything. — 
Plutarch. 


Action hangs, as it were, “dissolved” 
in speech, in thoughts whereof speech 
is the shadow; and precipitates itself 
therefrom. The kind of speech in a 
man betokens the kind of action you 
will get from him. — Or«rIyl€. 


If you think you can temper your- 
self into manliness by sitting there 
{>ver your books, it is the ve^y silliest 
fancy that ever tempted a young man 
fco his ruin. You cannot dream your- 


self into a character: you must ham- 
mer and forge yourself one. — Eroude. 


The activity of the young is like 
that of rail cars in motion, — they tear 
along with noise and turmoil, and 
leave peace behind them. The quiet- 
est nooks, invaded by them, lose their 
quietude as they pass, and recover it 
only on their departure. Time’s best 
gift to us is serenity. — Bovee. 


“There is nothing so terrible as ac- 
tivity without insight,” says Goethe 
“I would open every one of Argus’ 
hundred eyes before I used one of 
Briareus’ hundred hands,” says Lord 
Bacon. “Look before you leap,” says 
John Smith, all over the world. — 
Whipple. 


Allowing the performance of an hon- 
orable action to be attended with la- 
bor, the labor is soon over, but the 
honor is immortal ; whereas, should 
even pleasure wait on the commission 
of what is dishonorable, the pleasure 
is soon gone, but the dishonor is eter- 
nal. — John Stewart. 


A slender acquaintance with the 
world must convince every man that 
actions, not words, are the true cri- 
terion of the attachment of friends; 
and that the most liberal professions 
of good-will are very far from being 
the surest marks of it. — George Wash- 
ington, 


Man is born for action ; he ought to 
do something. Work, at each step, 
awakens a sleeping force and roots out 
error. Who does nothing, knows noth- 
ing. Rise! to work! If thy knowl- 
edge is real, employ it; wrestle with 
nature; test the strength of thy theo- 
ries ; see if they will support the trial ; 
act !' — ^Aloysius. 


Not alone to know, but to act ac- 
cording to thy knowledge, is thy des- 
tination, — proclaims the voice of my 
inmost soul. Not for indolent con- 
templation and study of thyself, nor 
for brooding over emotions of piety, — 
no, for action was existence given 
thee; thy actions, and thy actions 
alone, determine thy worth. — Fichte. 
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Act! the wise are known by their 
actions ; fame and immortality are 
ever their attendants. Mark with 
deeds the vanishing traces of swift- 
rolling time. Let us make happy the 
circle around us, — be useful as much 
as we may. For that fills up with 
soft rapture, that dissolves the dark 
clouds of the day! — Sails. 


Words are good, but there is some- 
thing better. The best is not to be 
explained by words. The spirit in 
which we act is the chief matter. 
Action can only be understood and 
represented by the spirit. No one 
knows what he is doing while he is 
acting rightly, but of what is wrong 
we are always conscious. — Goethe. 


Newton’s great generalization, which 
he called the * ‘third law of motion,” 
was that “ Action and reaction are 
always equal to each other and that 
law has been one of the most pregnant 
of all truths about the mystery of 
force, — one of the bi’ightest windows 
through which modern eyes have 
looked into the world of Nature. — 
Phillips Brooks. 


Wouldst thou know the lawfulness 
of the action which thou desirest to 
undertake, let thy devotion recom- 
mend it to Divine blessing : if it be 
lawful, thou Shalt perceive thy heart 
encouraged by thy prayer; if unlaw- 
ful, thou shalt find thy prayer dis- 
couraged by thy heart. That action 
is not warrantable which either blush- 
es to beg a blessing, or, having suc- 
ceeded, dar^s not present a thanks- 
giving. — Quarles. 


The only things in which we can 
be said to have any property are our 
actions. Our thoughts may be bad, 
yet produce no poison ; they may be 
good, yet produce no fruit. Our rich- 
es may be taken away by misfortune, 
our reputation by malice, our spirits 
by calamity, our health by disease, our 
friends by death. But our actions 
must follow us beyond the grave ; with 
respect to them alone, we cannot say 
that we shall carry nothing with us 
when we die, neither that we shall go 
naked out of the world. — Colton. 


There are three sorts of actions: 
those that are good, those that are bad, 
and those that are doubtful; and we 
ought to be most cautious of those 
that are doubtful ; for we are in most 
danger of these doubtful actions, be- 
cause they do not alarm us; and yet 
they insensibly lead to greater trans- 
gressions, just as the shades of twi- 
light gradually reconcile us to dark- 
ness. — ^A. Reed. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end or way; 

But to act, that each to-morrow 
Finds us farther than to-day. 

♦ * * * 

Trust no Future, howe’er pleasantl 
Let the dead Past bury its deadl 
Act, act, in the living Present! 

Heart within, and God o’erhead! 

— Longfellow. 


There is no word or action but may 
be taken with two hands, — either with 
the right hand of charitable construc- 
tion, or the sinister interpretation of 
malice and suspicion; and all things 
do succeed as they are taken. To 
construe an evil action well is but a 
pleasing and profitable deceit to my- 
self; but to misconstrue a good thing 
is a treble wrong, — to myself, the 
action, and the author. — Bishop Hall. 

Acuteness 

The keen spirit 

Seizes the prompt occasion — makes the 
thought 

Start into instant action, and at once 
Plans and performs, resolves and executes. 

— Hannah More. 

Adam 

Adam, the goodliest man of men since bom 
PIis sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve. 

— Milton. 

Adaptation 

To wade in marshes and sea mar- 
gins is the destiny of certain birds, 
and they are so accurately made for 
this that they are imprisoned in those 
places. Each animal out of its habi- 
tat would starve. To the physician, 
each man, each woman, is an amplifi- 
cation of one organ. A soldier, a 
locksmith, a bank-clerk, and a dancer 
could not exchange functions. And 
thus we are victims of adaptation.— » 
Emerson. 
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Address 

Address makes opportunities ; the 
want of it gives them. — Bovee. 


Brahma once asked of Force, “Who 
is stronger than thou?” She replied, 
“Address,” — Victor Hugo, 


Give a boy address and accomplish- 
ments, and you give him the mastery 
of palaces and fortunes where he goes. 
He has not the trouble of earning or 
owning them ; they solicit him to enter 
and possess. — Emerson. 


A man who knows the world will 
not only make the most of everything 
Ae does know, but of many things that 
he does not know ; and will gain more 
credit by his adroit mode of hiding his 
ignorance than the pedant by his awk- 
ward attempt to exhibit his erudition. 
— Colton. 


There is a certain artificial polish, 
a commonplace vivacity acquired by 
perpetually mingling in the beau 
monde, which, in the commerce of the 
world, supplies the place of natural 
suavity and good-humor, but is pur- 
chased at the expense of all original 
and sterling traits of character. — • 
Washington Irving. 

Adieu 

I take a long, last, lingering view; 

Adieu 1 my native land, adieu 1 

— Logan, 


Adieu, adieu! my native shore 
Fades o’er the waters blue. 

— Byron, 

Admiratiou 

Fools admire, but men of sense ap- 
prove. — ^Pope. 


Distance is a great promoter of ad- 
miration I — ^Diderot. 


Few men are admired by their ser- 
vants. — Montaigne. 


Admiration is the basis of ignor- 
«knce. — ^Balthasar Gracian. 


Season your admiration for awhile. 
'—Shakespeare. 


Admiration and familiarity are 
strangers. — George Sand. 


: We live by admiration, hope, and 
love. — W ordsworth. 


For her own person, it beggared all 
description. — Shakespeare. 


Admiration begins where acquaint 
ance ceases. — Dr. Johnson. 


None knew thee but to love thee, 
nor named thee but to praise. — ^Fita* 
Greene Halleck. 


Admiration is a youthful fancy 
which scarcely ever survives to ma" 
ture years. — H. W. Shaw. 


All things are admired either be- 
cause they are new or because they 
are great. — Bacon. 


We always love those who admire 
us, and we do not always love those 
whom we admire. — La Rochefoucauld. 


The king himself has followed ner, 
When she has walk’d before. 

— Goldsmith. 


There is a long and wearisome step 
between admiration and imitation. — 
Richter. 


Those who are formed to win gen- 
|eral admiration are seldom calculated 
I to bestow individual happiness.—* 
Lady Blessington. 


When we view elevated ideas of Na- 
ture, the result of that view is ad- 
miration, which is always the cause of 
pleasure. — Dryden. 


Amid the most mercenary ages it is 
but a secondary sort of admiration 
that is bestowed upon magnificence. — 
Shenstone. 


That which astonishes, astonishes 
once; but whatever is admirable be- 
comes more and more admired. — Jov.- 
bert. 


No nobler feeling than this of ad- 
miration for one higher than himself 
dwells in the breast of man. — OarlyK 
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Not to be lost in idle admiration is 
the only sure means of making and 
of preserving happiness. — Horace. 

Admiration is a forced tribute; and 
to extort it from mankind, envious 
and ignorant as they are, they must 
be taken unawares. — James Northcote. 


The beauty that addresses itself to 
the eyes is only the spell of the mo- 
ment: the eye of the body is not al- 
ways that of the soul. — George Sand. 


Admiration must be continued by 
that novelty which first produces it; 
and how much soever is given, there 
must always be reason to imagine that 
more remains. — Johnson. 


To cultivate sympathy you must be 
among living creatures, and thinking 
about them; and to cultivate admira- 
tion, you must be among beautiful 
things and looking at them. — Ruskin. 

It may be laid down as a general 
rule, that no woman who hath any 
great pretensions to admiration is ever 
well pleased in a company where she 
perceives herself to fill only the second 
place. — Fielding. 


’The love of admiration leads to 
fraud, much more than the love of 
commendation; but, on the other hand, 
the latter is much more likely to spoil 
our good actions by the substitution of 
an inferior motive. — Bishop Whately. 


It is better in some respects to be 
admired by those with whom you live, 
than to be loved by them ; and this not 
on account of any gratification of van- 
ity, but because admiration is so much 
more tolerant than love. — ^Arthur 
Helps. 


Admiration is a very short-lived 
passion, that immediately decays upon 
growing familiar with its object, un- 
less it be still fed with such discover- 
ies, and kept alive by a new perpetual 
succession of miracles rising up to its 
view. — Addison. 


There is a wide difference between 
admiration and love. The aublime. 


which is the cause of the former, ah 
ways dwells on great objects and terri* 
ble; the latter on. small ones and pleas- 
ing ; we submit to what we admire, but 
we love what submits tr^ us : in one case 
we are forced, in the other we are 
flattered, into compliance, — Burke. 
Admonition. 

It must descend, as the dew, upon 
the tender herb, or like melting flakes 
of snow ; the softer it falls, the longer 
it dwells upon, and the deeper it sinks 
into the mind. — Seed. 

Adoption 

Faith unites us to Christ, and ac- 
quiesces in the redemption purchased 
by Him as the meritorious cause of 
our adoption. — Fisher’s Catechism. 


’Tis often seen . 

Adoption strives with nature; and choice 
breeds 

A native slip to us from foreign lands. 

— Shakespeare. 


Adoption is an act of God’s free 
grace, whereby we are received into 
the number, and have a right to all 
.the privileges of the sons of God.— 
I Westminster Catechism. 


We need a spirit of adoption to take 
us out of the foundling hospital of 
the world, and to put us into the 
celestial family. — G. D. Boardman. 

Adore 

Adored through fear, strong only to de- 
stroy. — Cowper. 


We hear it calmly, though a ponderous woe, 
And still adore the hand that gives the 
blow. — Pomfret. 


Led like a victim, to my death 1 11 go. 
And, dying, bless the hand that gave the 
blow. — Dryden. 

Adorn. 

She came adorned hither like sweet May, 
— Shakespeare. 


Th* adorning thee with so much art 
Is but a barbarous skill; 

’Tis like the poisoning of a dart, 

Too apt before to kill. — Cow4ey, 


A poet, naturalist and historian, 
who scarcely left any style of writing 
untouched and touched nothing that 
he did not adorn. — Dr. Johnson. 
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Advent 

The ni^ht is far spent, the day is at 
hand. — Bible. 


Be ye therefore ready also: for the 
Son of man cometh at an hour when 
ye think not. — Bible. 


I die in the faith of the speedy ac- 
complishment of those glorious things 
which are spoken concerning the city 
of God and of the kingdom of Christ. 
*‘Amen, Even so, Lord Jesus! Come 
quickly.” — Increase Mather. 


What, then, is meant by the coming 
of the Lord Jesus? In answering it, 
the heart and mind must be exercised. 
First of all, the King of Zion is some- 
times spoken of as coming in His 
grace, in His spirit, not in a visible 
way. He had promised “to come” to 
all believers in spirit to comfort them. 
—John Hall, D.B. 


Great God, what do I see and hear! 

The end of things created I 
The Judge of mankind doth appear 
On clouds of glory seated! 

The trumpet sounds; the graves restore 
The dead which they contained before; 
Prepare, my soul, to meet Him! 

—Martin Luther. 


It is a very remarkable fact, that 
Ood^s prophecies respecting the Ad- 
vent of His Son seem to have spread 
athwart the whole habitable globe, and 
in the shape of traditional echoes to 
have been dispersed over all the world. 
The great promise of a Messiah, which 
was the grand truth that the Jew clung 
to in his most desperate fortunes, found 
itself translated into heathen tongues, 
and accepted even by heathen men. — 
French. 


If I were but sure that I should live 
to see the coming of the Lord, it would 
DC the joyfulest tidings in the world. 
O that I might see His kingdom come ! 
It is the characteristic of His saints to 
love His appearing, and to look for 
that blessed hope. “The Spirit and; 
the bride say, Come.’ “Even so, come, j 
Lord Jesus.” — Richard Baxter. j 


There is a time appointed in the 
history of our world, when that very 


Jesus who appeared on earth, “a man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief, ** 
shall reappear with all the circum- 
stances of majesty and power, “King 
of kings and Lord of lords.” We are 
led to expect a day when Christ shall 
find a home in the remotest hearts and 
families, and the earth in all its cir- 
cumference be covered with the knowl- 
edge and the power of the Lord. — H. 
Melville, D.D. 


But though that great day is far 
away, the heart asserts, and truly, 
that when there is deepest night over 
nations and the world and men, a day 
of the Lord is at hand ; that a dawn is 
coming — ^not the last day nor the final 
dawn, but the uprising of Christ in 
light, deliverance, knowledge and love. 
The belief is born not only out of our 
natural hatred of evil and suffering 
and the desire to be free, but out of 
actual experience. 


Earth, thou grain of sand on the 
shore of the Universe of God; thou 
Bethlehem, amongst the princely cities 
of the heavens ; thou art, and remain- 
est, the Loved One amongst ten thou- 
sand suns and worlds, the Chosen of 
God! Thee will He again visit, and 
then thou wilt prepare a throne for 
Him, as thou gavest Him a manger 
cradle; in His radiant glory wilt thou 
rejoice, as thou didst once drink His 
blood and tears, and mourn His death 1 
On thee has the Lord a great work to 
complete. — Pressel. 


I There is an account come of the ar- 
rival of King George II. and a great 
rejoicing for it in Edinburgh. I see 
I the fires and illuminations of that city 
[reflected on the skies. 0, how will the 
! heavens reflect and shine with illumi- 
nations, when the King of kings, and 
Lord of lords, shall erect His tribunal 
in the clouds, and come in His own 
glory, and His Father’s glory, ^and in 
the glory of the holy angels ! 0, what 

a heartsome day will that be! When 
Christ, who is our life, shall appear, 
then shall we appear with Him in 
glory. We shall then lift up our heads 
with joy, because it shall be a time of 
refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord. — Ebenezer Erskine. 
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The last words of the pious Henry 
Holmes, of Boston, were, “Lord Jesus, 
come quickly.” In their primary sense, 
as referring to Christ’s personal and 
glorious advent, these words have often 
dropped from the lips and pens of earn- 
est believers. In a somewhat despond- 
ing mood, Martin Luther broke out, 
“May the Lord Jesus come at once I 
Let Him cut the whole matter short 
with the Hay of Judgment; for there 
^ no amendment to be expected.” 
The martyr Ridley wrote ; “The 
wmrld, without doubt — this I do be- 
lieve, and therefore say it — draws to- 
ward an end. Let us with John, the 
servant of God, cry in our hearts unto 
our Savior, Christ, *Come, Lord Jesus, 
come.’ ” — ^Dr. A. C. Thompson. 


No man rightly desires Christ’s com- 
ing, but he that hath assurance of ben- 
efit at His coming. To him the day of 
Christ is as the day of harvest to the 
husbandman ; as the day of deliverance 
to the prisoner; as the day of corona- 
tion to the king; the day of wedlock 
to the bride ; a day of triumph and ex- 
ultation, a day of freedom and conso- 
lation, a day of rest and satisfaction. 
To him the Lord Jesus is all sweetness, 
as wine to the palate, and ointment to 
the nostrils, saith Solomon; honey to 
the mouth, saith St. Bernard; music 
in the ear, and a jubilee in the heart. 
Get assurance of Christ’s coming, as a 
ransomer to redeem 7011, as a conqueror 
to subdue all your enemies under you, 
as a friend to comfort you, as a bride- 
groom to marry you, and then shall 
you with boldness and confidence, with 
joy and gladness, with vehement and 
holy longings, say, “Come, Lord Jesus.” 
— Grosse. 

Adventure 

Some bold adventurers disdain 
The limits of their little reign, 

And unknown regions dare descry. 

— Gray. 


* * * and now expecting 

Each hour their great adventurer, from the 
search 

Of foreign worlds. — Milton. 

Adversary 

Oh that mine adversary had written 
a book. — Job. 


And do as adversaries do in law: 

Strive^ mightily, but eat and drink as 
friends. — Shakespeare. 

Adversity 

He that has no cross deserves no 
crown. — Quarles. 


Adversity is the first path to truth. 
— Byron. 


Remember to be calm in adversity, 
— Horace. 


Adversity’s sweet milk, philosophy. 


There is healing in the bitter cup. 
— Southey. 


There is no education like adver- 
sity. — Beaconsfield. 


Adversity reminds men of religion, 
— Livy. 


Whom the Lord loveth He chasten- 
eth. — ^Hebrews. 


The fire of my adversity has purged 
the mass of my acquaintance. — Boling- 
broke. 


Afflictions are but conductors to im- 
mortal life and glory.- — Aughey. 


Brave men ought not to be cast 
down by adversity. — Silius Italicus. 


Adversity makes men, and pros- 
perity makes monsters. — Victor Hugo, 


If thou faint in the day of ad- 
versity, thy strength is small. — Prov- 
erbs. 


Adversity borrows its sharpest sting 
from our impatience. — Bishop Horne, 


In adversity and difficulties arm 
yourself with firmness and fortitude. 
— From the Latin. 


Great men rejoice ^in adversity just 
as brave soldiers triumph in war. — 
Seneca, 


i God’s corrections are our instruc- 
tions; tiis lashes our lessons, and ITis 
scourges our schoolmasters. — Augbey 
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As adversity leads us to think prop- 
erly of our state, it is most beneficial 
to us. — Johnson. 


It is not affliction itself, but afflic- 
tion rightly borne, that does us good. — 
Aughey. 


God brings men into deep waters, 
not to drown them, but to cleanse 
them. — Aughey. 


God strikes not as an enemy, to de- 
stroy; but as a father, to correct. — > 
Aughey. 


He that has never known adversity 
is but half acquainted with others or 
himself. — Aughey. 


In the adversity of our best friends 
we often find something which does 
not displease us. — Rochefoucauld. 


Little minds are tamed and subdued 
by misfortunes; but great minds rise 
above them. — Washington Irving. 


Adversity, which makes us indul- 
gent to others, renders them severe 
towards us. — J. Petit-Senn. 


The Good are better made by 111, 

As odors crushed are sweeter still, 
— SamT Roger.:, 


Then know, that I have little wealth to lose;* 
A man I am cross’d with adversity. 

— Shakespeare. 


^Tis good for men to love their present 
pains 

Upon example; so the spirit is eased. 

— Shakespeare. 


In this wild world the fondest and the best 
Are the most tried, most troubled and 
distress’d. — Crabbe. 


In all cases of heart-ache, the ap- 
plication of another man’s disappoint- 
ment draws out the pain and allays 
the irritation. — Ly tton. 


Heaven oft in mercy smites, even 
when the blow severest is. — Joanna 
Baillie. 


Know how sublime a thing it is to 
suffer and be strong. — Longfellow. 


Much dearer be the things which 
come through hard distress. — Spenser, 


Prosperity is no just scale; adver^ 
sity is the only balance to weigh 
f ri ends. — Plutarch. 


Through danger safety comes — 
through trouble rest. — John Marstoru 


In the wounds our sufferings plough 
immortal love sows sovereign seed. — 
Massey. 


I Half the ills we hoard within our 
hearts are ills because we hoard them. 
— Barry Cornwall. 


A noble heart, like the sun, showeth 
its greatest countenance in its lowest 
estate. — Sir P. Sidney. 


Let me embrace these sour adver- 
sities, for wise men say it is the 
wisest course. — Shakespeare. 


He that has never known adversity 
is but half acquainted with others, or 
with himself. — Colton. 


Clouds are the veil behind which 
the face of day coquettishly hi(Jea 
itself, to enhance its beauty. — Richter. 


Prosperity is a great teacher; ad- 
versity is a greater. Possession pam- 
pers the mind; privation trains and 
strengthens it. — Hazlitt. 


The winter’s frost must rend the 
burr of the nut before the fruit is 
seen. So adversity tempers the human 
heart, to discover its real worth. — 
Balzac. 


The most affluent mav be stripped 
of all, and find his worldly comforts, 
like so many withered leaves, dropping 
from him. — Sterne. 


Those who have suffered much are 
like those who know many languages; 
they have learned to understand and 
be understood by all. — Madame Swet- 
chine. 


Adversity is the trial of principle. 
Without it a man hardly knows 
whether he is honest or not — Fielding 


Adversity 


Adversity 


Mr. Bettenham said that virtuous 
men were like some herbs and spices, 
that give not out their sweet smell till 
they be broken or crushed. — Bacon. 


On every thorn delightful wisdom grows; 
In every rill a sweet instruction flows. 

— Dr. Young. 


Heaven is not always angry when he 
strikes. 

But most chastises those whom most he 
likes. — Pomfret. 


In the day of prosperity we have 
many refuges to resort to ; in the day of 
adversity only one.— Horatius Bonar. 


Constant success shows us but one 
side of the world ; adversity brings out 
the reverse of the picture. — Colton. 


Adversity has the effect of eliciting 
talents, which, in prosperous circum- 
stances, would have lain dormant.— 
Horace. 


It is easy in aciversity to despise 
death ; he has real fortitude who 
dares to live and be wretched. — Mar- 
tial. 


When reduced by adversity, a man 
forgets the lofty tone and supercilious 
language of prosperity. 


It is noble and so regarded both 
among nations and individuals to keep 
faith in adversity. — Silius Italicus. 


Adversity is sometimes hard upon a 
man ; but for one man who can stand 
prosperity, there are a hundred that 
will stand adversity. — Carlyle. 


As every mercy is a drop obtained 
from the ocean of God’s goodness, so 
every affliction is a drachm weighed 
out in the wisdom of God’s providence. 
^-Aughey. 


Adversity tries men, and virtue 
strives for glory through adverse cir- 
cumstances, undeterred by hard obsta- 
cles. — Silius Italicus. 


The brightest crowns that are worn 
In heaven have been tried and smelted 
and polished and glorified through the 
furnace of tribulation. — Chapin. 


As the ant does not wend her way 
to empty barns, so few friends will 
be found to haunt the place of de* 
parted wealth. 


Adversity, sage useful guest, 

Severe instructor, but the best. 

It is from thee alone we know 
Justly to value things below. 

— Somerville, 


Sweet are the uses of adversity: 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 

— Shakespeare. 


His overthrow heap’d happiness upon him; 
For then, and not till then, he felt himself, 
And found the blessedness of being little. 

— Shakespeare. 


The firmest friendships have been 
formed in mutual adversity, as iron 
is most strongly welded by the fiercest 
fire. 


Thou tamer of the human breast. 

Whose iron scourge and tort’ring hour 
The bad affright, afnict the best! — Gray. 

Love is maintain’d by wealth: when all is 
spent. 

Adversity then breeds the discontent. 

— Herrick. 


Remember that there is nothing sta- 
ble in human affairs; therefore avoid 
undue elation in prosperity, or undue 
depression in adversity. — Isocrates. 


By adversity are wrought the great- 
est works of admiration, and all the 
fair examples of renown, out of dis- 
tress and misery are grown. — Daniel. 


Affliction is the wholesome soil of 
virtue, where patience, honor, sweet 
humanity, calm fortitude, take root 
and strongly flourish.— Mallet. 


In adversity be spirited and firm, 
and with equal prudence lessen your 
sail when filled with a too fortunate 
gale of prosperity. — Horace. 


Affliction is the good man’s shining 
scene; prosperity conceals his bright- 
est rays; as night to stars, woe lustre 
gives to man. — Young. 


Genuine morality is preserved only 
in the school of adversity, and a state 
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of continuous prosperity may easily 
prove a quicksand to virtue. — Schiller, 

Adversity has ever been considered 
as the state in which a man most 
easily becomes acquainted with him- 
self, particularly being free from flat- 
terers. — J ohnsou. 

Prosperity is too apt to prevent 
us from examining our conduct, but as 
adversity leads us to think properly 
of our state, it is most beneficial to 
us. — Johnson. 

It is often better to have a great 
deal of harm happen to one than a 
little ; a great deal may rouse you to 
remove what a little will only accus- 
tom you to endure. — Greville. 

Our dependence upon God ought to 
be so entire and absolute that we 
should never think it necessary, in any 
kind of distress, to have recourse to 
human consolations. — Thomas d, Kern- 
pis. I 

! 

God kills thy comforts from no 
other design but to kill thy corrup- 
Jons; wants are ordained to kill wan- 
lonness, poverty is appointed to kill 
pride, reproaches are permitted to de- 
stroy ambition. — John Plavel. 

i 

There is strength deep-bedded in 
omr hearts, of which we reck but little 
till the shafts of heaven have pierced 
its fragile dwelling. Must not earth 
be rent before her gems are found? — 
Mrs. Hemans. ■ 

He that can heroically endure ad-; 
versity will bear prosperity with equal 
greatness of soul; for the mind that 
cannot be dejected by the former is! 
not likely to be transported with the 
latter. — Fielding. 

The truly great and good, in afflic- 
tion, bear a countenance more princely 
than they are wont ; for it is the 
temper of the highest hearts, like the 
palm-tree, to strive most upwards 
when it is most burdened. — Sir P. 
Sidney. 

Men think God is destroying them 


because he is tuning them. The vio- 
linist screws up the key till the tense 
cord sounds the concert pitch ; but it 
is not to break it, but to use it tune- 
fully, that he stretches the string upor 
the musical rack. — Beecher. 

I Prosperity is the blessing of the Old 
Testament, adversity is the blessing 
of the New, which carrieth the greater 
benediction, and the clearer revela- 
tion of God’s favor. — Bacon. 

— 

Such a house broke! 

So noble a master fallen! All gone and not 
One friend to take his fortune by the arm 
And go along with him. — Shakespeare. 

Adversity, if for no other reason, 
is of benefit, since it is sure to bring 
a season of sober reflection. Men see 
clearer at such time. Storms purify 
the atmosphere. — Beecher. 

Aromatic plants bestow 
No snicy fragrance while they grow; 
But crush’d or trodden to the ground, 
Diffuse their balmy sweets around. 

— Goldsmith. 

When Providence, for secret ends 
Corroding cares, or sharp affliction, sends 
We must conclude it best it should be so. 
And not desponding or impatient grow. 

— Pomfret. 

A W'retched soul, bruis’d with^ adversity 
We bid be quiet when we hear it cry; 

But were we burden’d with like weight ol 
pain. 

As much, or more, we should ourselves 
complain. — Shakespeare. 

All is well as long as the sun 
shines and the fair breath of heaven 
gently wafts us to our own purpose ; 
but if you will try the excellency and 
feel the work of faith, place the man 
in a persecution. — Jeremy Taylor. 

Bold adversity 

Cries out for noble York and Somerset, 
To beat assailing death from his weak le* 
gions. 

And whiles the honorable captain there 
Drops bloody sweat from his war-wearied 
limbs. — Shakespeare 

If adversity hath killed his thou- 
sands, prosperity hath killed his ten 
thousands ; therefore adversity is to 
be preferred. The one deceives, the 
other instructs ; the one miserably 
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bappy, the other happily miserable. — 
Burton. 


Times of great calamity and con- 
fusion have ever been productive of 
the greatest minds. The purest ore is 
produced from the hottest furnace, 
and the brightest thunderbolt is elicit- 
ed from the darkest storm. — Colton. 


As the flint contains the spark, un- 
known to itself, which the steel alone 
can awaken to life, so adversity often 
reveals to us hidden gems, which pros- 
perity or negligence would forever 
have hidden. — H. W. Shaw. 


Adversity is a medicine which peo- 
ple are rather fond of recommending 
indiscriminately as a panacea for their 
neighbors. Like other medicines, it 
only agrees with certain constitutions. 
There are nerves which it braces, and 
nerves which it utterly shatters. — Jus- 
tin McCarthy. 


The gods in bounty work up storms 
about us, that give mankind occasion 
to exert their hidden strength^ and 
throw out into practice virtues that 
shun the day, and lie concealed in the 
smooth seasons and the calms of life. 
— ilddison. 


One month in the school of affliction 
will teach thee more than the great 
precepts of Aristotle in seven years; 
for thou canst never judge rightly of 
human affairs, unless thou hast first 
felt the blows, and found out the de- 
ceits of fortune. — Fuller. 


The willow which bends to the tem- 
pest often escapes better than the oak, 
which resists it ; and so, in great 
calamities, it sometimes happens that 
light and frivolous spirits recover their 
elasticity and presence of mind sooner 
than those of a loftier character. — 
Walter Scott. 


There are minerals called hydropha-l 
nous, which are not transparent till' 
they are immersed in water, when they 
become so; as the hydrophane, a va- 
riety of opal. So it is with many a 
Christian. Till the floods of adversity 
have been poured over him, his char^ 


acter appears marred and clouded by 
selfishness and worldly influences. But 
trials clear away the obscurity, and 
give distinctness and beauty to his 
I)iety. — Professor Hitchcock. 


The lessons of adversity are often 
the most benignant when they seem 
the most severe. The depression of 
vanity sometimes ennobles the feeling. 
The mind which does not wholly sink 
under misfortune rises above it more 
lofty than before, and is strengthened 
by affliction. — Chenevix. 


And these vicissitudes come best in youth j 
For when they happen at a riper age, 
People are apt to blame the Fates, forsooth. 
And wonder Providence is not more sage. 
Adversity is the first path to truth: 

He who hath proved war. storm or worn- 
an’s rage, 

Whether his winters be eighteen or eighty, 
Has won the experience which is deem’d so 
weighty. -—Byron. 


The wisdom of God appears in afflic- 
tions. By these He separates the sin 
which He hates, from the son whom 
He loves. By these thorns He keeps 
him from breaking over into Satan’s 
pleasant pastures, which would fatten 
him indeed, but only to the slaughter. 
— Aughey. 


Present suffering is not enjoyable, 
but life would be worth little without 
it. The difference between iron and 
steel is fire, but steel is worth all it 
costs. Iron ore may think itself sense- 
lessly tortured in the furnace, but 
when the watch-spring looks back, it 
knows better. David enjoyed pain and 
trouble no more than we do, but the 
time came when he admitted that they 
had been good for him. Though the 
aspect of suffering is hard, the pros- 
pect is hopeful, and the retrospect will 
start a song, if we are “the called ac- 
cording to his purpose,” in suffering. — • 
Maltbie Babcock. 

Advertisexaents 

The great art in writing advertise- 
ments is the finding out a proper 
method to catch the reader’s eye ; 
without, a good thing may pass over 
unobserved, or be lost among commis* 
sions of bankrupt — Addison. 
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The advei’tisements in a newspaper 
are more full of knowledge in respect 
to what is going on in a State or com- 
munity than the editorial columns are. 
— Henry Ward Beecher. 

Advice 

The worst men often give the best 
advice. — Bailey. 


Necessity is the only successful ad- 
viser. — Charles Reade. 


Agreeable advice is seldom useful 
advice. — Massillon. 


We ask advice, but we mean appro- 
bation. — Colton. 


Good counsels observed are chains 
to grace. — Fuller. 


Good counsel has no price. — Maz- 
zini. 


Many receive advice, only the wise 
profit by it. — Publius Syrus. 


Men give away nothing so liberally 
as their advice. — Rochefoucauld. 


We give advice, but we do not in- 
spire conduct, — La Rochefoucauld. 


Do not take a blind guide nor a 
bad adviser. 


Bad advice is often most fatal to 
the adviser. — Flaccus. 


A fop sometimes gives important 
advice. — Boileau. 


Hazard not your wealth on a poor 
man’s advice. — Manuel Conde Luca- 
nor. 


Whatever advice you give, be short. 
‘—Horace. 


One can advise comfortably from a 
safe port. — Schiller. 


Superfluous advice is not retained 
by the full mind. — Horace. 


We give advice by the bucket, but 
take it by the grain.— W. R. Alger. 


It is not advice, but approval, which 
we crave. — Boutiiers. 


The greatest trust between man and 
man is the trust of giving counsel. — 
Bacon. 


He who was taught only by himself 
had a fool for a master. — Ben Jonson, 


We all, when we are well, give good 
advice to the sick. — Terence. 


To attempt to advise conceited peo* 
pie is like whistling against the wind, 
—Flood. 


If you would convince a person of 
his mistake, accost him not when he 
is ruffled. — Dr. Watts. 


Downright admonition, as a rule, is 
too blunt for the recipient. — Beecher. 


I do not like giving advice: it is 
incurring an unnecessary responsibil- 
ity. — Beaconsfield. 


Advice is like kissing: it costs noth* 
ing and is a pleasant thing to do. — 
H. W. Shaw. 


Before giving advice we must have 
secured its acceptance, or, rather, have 
made it desired. — ^Amiel. 


Any one can give advice, such as it 
is, but only a wise man knows how 
to profit by it. — Colton. 


When a wise man gives thee better 
counsel, give me mine again. — Shake- 
speare. 


Begin nothing without considering 
what the end may be. — Lady M. W. 
Montague. 


Advice is seldom welcome. Those 
who need it most like it least. — John- 
son. 


He who can take advice is some- 
times superior to him who can give 
it. — Von Knebel. 


Advice is seldom welcome ; and 
those who want it the most always 
like it the least. — Chesterfield. 
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Even the ablest pilots are willing to ^ 
receive advice from passengers in tern- 1 
pestuous weather. — Cicero. 

Know when to speak, for many tunes it 
bnngs 

Danger to give the best adwce to kings, j 
■ — Herrick, 

Do not give to thy friends the most 
agreeable counsels, but the most ad- 
vantageous. — Tuekerman. 

How is it that even castaways cani 
give such good advice? — Ninon de 
Lenclos. 

Admonish your friends privately, 
but praise them openly. — Publius Sy- 
rus. 

The greatest trust between man and 
man is the trust of giving counsel.—* 
Bacon. 

Wait for the season when to cast 
good counsels upon subsiding x^assion. 
'—Shakespeare. 

Mishaps are mastered by advice dis- 
creet, and counsel mitigates the great- 
est smart. — Spenser. 

Let no man value at a little price a 
virtuous woman’s counsel — George 
Chapman. 

The pride of men will not often 
suffer reason to have any scope until 
it can be no longer of service. — Burke. 

Let no man presume to give advice 
to others that has not first given good 
counsel to himself. — Seneca. 

How is it possible to expect that 
mankind will take advice when they 
will not so much as take warning. — 
Swift 

Those who give bad advice to the 
prudent, both lose their pains and are 
laughed to scorn. — Phaedrus. 

Every man, however wise, requires 
the advice of some sagacious friend m 
the affairs of life. — Plautus. 

Harsh counsels have no effect; they 


are like hammers which are always 
repulsed by the anvil. — Helvetius. 

He had only one vanity ; he thought 
he could give advice better than anj 
other person. — Samuel L. Clemens. 

And may you better reck the rede, 

1 Than e’ver did th’ adviser. — Burns, 

! _______ 

i ’Twas good advice, and meant, 

i “My son, be good.” 

i — George Crabbe. 

Bosom up my counsel, 

You’ll find it wholesome. 

— Shakespeare. 

Be niggards of advice on no pretense; 
For the worst avarice is that of sense. 

I — Pope. 

For women with a mischief to their kind 
Pervert with bad advice our betxer mind 
— Dryden. 

Here comes a man of coinfort, whose advice 
;Hath often still’d my brawling discontent 
I — Shakespeare 

It is always safe to learn even from 
our enemies, seldom safe to instruct 
even our friends — Colton. 

I Advice is like snow: the softer it 
I falls, the longer it dwells upon, and 
the deeper it sinks into, the mind.— 
Coleridge. 

I pray thee cease thy counsel, 

Which falls into mine ears as profitless 
As water in a sieve. — Shakespeare 

i 

; Who will ever give counsel, if the 
counsel be judged by the event, and if 
it be not found wise, shall therefore 
[be thought wicked? — Sir P. Sidney. 

I Remember this: they that will not 
be counselled cannot be helped. If 
you do not hear Reason, she will rap 
your knuckles — Franklin. 

There is nearly as much ability re- 
quisite to know how to profit by good 
advice as to know how to act for 
one’s self — Rochefoucauld. 

It has been well observed that few 
are better qualified to give others ad- 
vice than those who have taken the 
least of it themselves. — Goldsmith. 
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Counsel and conversation is a good 
second education, that improves all 
the virtue and corrects all the vice 
of the former, and of nature itself.— 
Clarendon. 


Let no man value at a little price 
A virtuous Vi/oman’s counsel; her wing’d 
spirit 

Is feather’d oftentimes with heavenly 
words. — George Chapman. 


In order to convince it is necessary 
to speak with spirit and wit; to ad- 
vise, it must come from the heart.— 
D’Agiiesseau. 


Wlien we feel a strong desire to 
thrust our advice upon others, it is 
'dsually because we suspect their weak- 
ness ; but we ought rather to suspect 
our own.*— Colton. 


Ah, gentle dames! it gars me greet, 
To lliink how mony counsels sweet, 
How mony lengthened, sage advices. 
The husband frae the wife despises. 

— Bi'.rn::. 


Direct not him, whose way himself will 
choose; 

’Tis breath thou lack’st, and that breath 
wilt thou lose, — Shakespeare. 


I forget whether advice be among 
the lost things which Ariosto says are 
to be found in the moon: that and 
time ought to have been there. — Swift. 


She had a good opinion of advice, 

Like all who give and eke receive it 
gratis. 

For wliich small thanks are still the market 
price, 

Even when the article at highest rate is. 

—Shakespeare. 


Advice, as it always gives a tem- 
porary appearance of superiority, can 
never be very grateful, even when it 
is most necessary or most judicious; 
but, for the same reason, every one is 
eager to instruct his neighbors. — ^John- 
son, 


He who calls in the aid of an equal 
understanding doubles his own; and 
he who profits by a superior under- 
standing raises his powers to a level 
with the height of the superior under- 
standing he unites with. — Burke. 


Vanity is so frequently the apparent 
motive of advice, that we, for the 
most part, summon our powers to op- 
pose it without any very accurate 
inquiry whether it is right. — Dr. John- 
son. 


There is nothing of w^hich men are 
more liberal than their good advice, 
be their slock of it ever so small ; be- 
cause it seems to carry In ic an inti- 
mation of their own inhuence, im* 
portance, or worth. — Young. 


He that gives good advice builds 
with one hand; he that gives good 
counsel and example builds with the 
other; but he that gives good admoni- 
tion and bad example builds vrith one 
hand and pulls down with the other. 
— Bacon. 


No man is so foolish but he may 
give another good counsel sometimes, 
and no man so wise but he may easily 
en% if ho tnhes no other counsel than 
his own. He that vras taught only 
by himself had a fool for a master. — 
Ben Jonson. 


A man takes contradiction and ad- 
vice much more easily than people 
think, only he will not bear it when 
violently given, even though it be well 
j founded. Hearts are flowers ; they 
I remain open to the softly falling dew, 
but shut up in the violent downpour 
of rain. — Richter. 


There is as much di Terence between 
the counsel that a friend givoth and 
that a man giveth himself, as there is 
between the counsel of a friend and 
of a flatterer; for there is no niich 
flatterer as a man’s self, and there is 
no such remedy against flattery of a 
man’s seif as the liberty of a friend. — 
Bacon. 


No one was ever the better for ad- 
vice: in general, v/hat we called giv- 
ing advice was properly taking an 
occasion to show our own wisdom at 
another’s expense; and to receive ad- 
vice was little better than tamely to 
afford another the occasion of raising 
himself a character from our defects. 
— Lord Shaftesbury. 
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If to do were as easy as to know 
what were good to do, chapels had 
been churches, and poor men’s cot- 
tages, princes’ palaces. It is a good 
divine that follows his OT^m instruc- 
tions: I can easier teach tw^enty what 
were good to be done, than be one of 
the twenty to follow mine owm teach- 
ing. — Shakespeare. 


in the true remonstrances addressed to 
them by the writings of the learned 
and the advice of friends. But the 
greater part are so disposed that the 
words which enter by one ear do in- 
continently go out cf the other, and 
begin again by follovv'lng the custom. 
The best teacher one can have is ne* 
cessity. — Francois la None. 


Love all, trust a few, ^ 

Do wrong to none; be able for thine enemy 
Rather in power than use; and keep thy 
friend 

Under thine own life’s key; be checked for 
silence, 

But never taxed for speech. 

—Shakespeare, 


It was the maxim, I think, of Al- 
phonsus of Aragon, that dead coun- 
sellors are safest. The grave puts an 
end to flattery and artifice, and the 
information wc receive from books is 
pure from interest, feor, and ambi- 
tion. Dead coimsellors are likewise 
most instructive, because they are 
heard with patience and with rever- 
ence. — Johnson. 


Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportioned thought his act. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 
The friends thou hast, and their adoption 
tried, , . , , , - 

Grapple them to thy soul with hooKs of 
steel; 

But do not dull thy palm with entertain- 


Of eacJi new-hatched, unfledged comrade. 

Beware , ^ . 

Of entrance to a quarrel; but, b^ing in. 

Bear it that the opposer may beware of 
thee; 

Give every man thine ear, but tew thy 
voice. * 

Take each man’s censure, nut reserve thy 
iudgment. 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy. 

But not expressed in fancy; lich, not 
gaudy; 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 

Neithei a borrower nor a lender be, 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend; 

And borrowing dulls the edge of hus- 
bandry. 

This above all: To thine own self be true; 

And it must follow, as the night the day. 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

- — Shakespeare. 


It would truly be a fine thing if 
men suffered themselves to be guided 
by reason, that they should acquiesce 


I lav very little stress either upon 
asKing or giving advice. Generally 
speaking, they who ask advice know 
what they wush to do, and remain 
firm to their intentions. A man may 
allow himself to be enlightened on va- 
rious points, even upon matters of 
expediency and duty; but, after all, 
he must determine his course of action 
for himself. — Wilhelm von Humboldt. 


Advice is oUensive, not because it 
lays us open to unexpected regret, or 
convicts us of any fault which has 
escaped our notice, but because it 
shows us that we are known to others 
as well as ourselves ; and the officious 
monitor is persecuced with hatred, not 
because his accusation is false, but 
because he assumes the superiority 
which we are not willing to grant him, 
and has dared to detect what we desire 
to conceal.— Johnson 

Affectation 

Affectation is the product of false 
hood. — Carlyle. 


There is a pleasure in affecting af^ 
fectation. — Lamb. 


Die of a rose in aromatic pain.— 
Pope. 


Affectation hides three times aft 
many virtues as charity does sins.— • 
Horace Mann. 


Affectation is a greater enemy to the 
face than the small-pox. — St. Evre- 
mond. 


All affectation is the vain and ridic- 
ulous attempt of poverty to appear 
rich. — Lavater. 


Affectation is as necessary to the 
mind as dress is to the body. — Hazlitt 
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Great affectation and great absence 
of it are at first sight very similar. — 
Wbately. 


On the rich quilt sinks with becoming woe. 
Wrapt in a gown, for sickness and for 
snow. —Pope. 


We are never so ridiculous from the 
habits we have as from those we affect 
to have.— La Rochefoucauld. 


Lhere affectation, with a sickly mien. 
Shows in her cheek the roses of eighteen. 

— Pope. 


By giving sixty-nve’s pale wither’d mien. 
The blooming roses of sixteen. — Wolcot. 


All affectation; his my perfect scorn; 
Object of my implacable disgust. — Cowper. 

Affectation discovers sooner what 
one is than it makes known what one 
would fain appear to be. — Stanislaus. 


Affectation is the wisdom of fools, 
and the folly of many a comparatively 
wise man. 


*T is too much proved that with de- 
votion’s visage and pious action we do 
sugar o’er the devil himself. — Shake- 
speare. 


Hearts may be attracted by as- 
sumed qualities, but the affections are 
only to be fixed by those that are real, 
— De Moy. 


Affectation endeavors to correct nat- 
ural defects, and has always the laud- 
able aim of pleasing, though it always 
misses it. — Locke. 


It is remarkable that great affecta- 
tion and great absence of it (uncon- 
sciousness) are at first sight very sim- 
ilar; they are both apt to produce 
singularity. — Bishop Whately. 


Affectation is cc-rtain deformity; by 
forming themselves on fantastic mod- 
els, the young begin with being ridic- 
ulous, and often end in being vicious. 
'—Blair. 


Great vices are the proper objects of 
Our detestation, smaller faults of our 


pity, but affectation appears to be 
the only true source of the ridiculous. 
— Fielding. 


Affectation in any part of car car- 
riage is lighting up a candle to see 
our defects, and never fails to make us 
taken notice of, either as wanting 
sense or sincerity. — Locke. 


Avoid all affectation and singular- 
ity. What is according to nature is 
best, and what is contrary to it is 
always distasteful. Nothing is grace- 
ful that is not our own. — Jeremy Col- 
lier. 


In all the professions every one af- 
fects a particular look and exterior, irs 
order to appear what he wishes to be 
thought ; so that it may be said the 
world is made up of appearances.— 
Rochefoucauld. 


Affectation is an awkward and 
forced Imitation of what should be 
genuine and easy, wanting the Beauty 
that accompanies what is natural. — ■ 
Locke. 


Among the numerous stratagems by 
-which pride endeavors to recommend 
folly to regard, there is scarcely one 
that meets with less success than af* 
fectation, or a perpetual disguise of 
the real character by fictitious appear- 
ances. — J ohnson. 


I Paltry affectation, strained allu» 
sions, and disgusting finery are easily 
j attained by those who choose to wear 
them; they are but too frequently the 
badges of ignorance or of stupidity, 
whenever it would endeavor to please, 
— Goldsmith. 


Affectation naturally counterfeits 
those excellences which are placed at 
the greatest distance from possibility 
of attainment, because, knowing our 
own defects, we eagerly endeavor to 
supply them with artificial excellence. 
— Johnson. 


When Cicero consulted the oracle at 
Delphos, concerning what course of 
studies he should pursue, the answer 
was, “ Follow Nature.** If every one 
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would do this, affectation would be 
almost unknown. — J. Beaumont. 


Almost every man wastes part of 
his life in attempts to display qualities 
which he does not possess, and to gain 
applause 'which he cannot keep : so 
that scarcely can two persons meet 
but one is offended or diverted by the 
ostentation of the other. — Dr. John- 
son. 


There is a false gravity that is a 
very ill symptom ; and it may be said 
that as rivers, which run very slowly, 
have always the most mud at the bot- 
tom, so a solid stiffness in the constant 
course of a man’s life is a sign of a 
thick bed of mud at the bottom of 
his brain, — Saville. 


Affectation is to be always distin- 
guished from hypocrisy, as being the 
art of counterfeiting those qualities, 
which we might with innocence and 
safety, be known to want. Hypocrisy 
is the necessary burden of villany ; af- 
fectation part of the chosen trappings 
of folly. — Johnson, 


Affectation proceeds from one of 
these two causes, — vanity or hypoc- 
risy; for as vanity puts us on affect- 
ing false characters, in order to pur- 
chase applause ; so hypocrisy sets us 
on an endeavor ^to avoid censure, by 
concealing our vices under an appear- 
ance of their opposite virtues. — Field- 
ing. 


I will not call vanity and affectation 
twins, because, more properly, vanity 
is the mother, and affectation is the 
darling daughter. Vanity is the sin, 
and affectation is the punishment; the 
first may be called the root of self- 
love, the other the fruit. Vanity is 
never at its full growth till it spread- 
eth into affectation, and then it is 
complete. — Sir H. Saville. 

Affection. 

Set your affection on things above, 
not on things on the earth. — Colos- 
sians, chap. iii. 


No decking sets forth anything so 
much as affection. — Sir P. Sidney. 


Entire affection hateth nicer bands, 
— Spencer. 


Affection is the broadest basis chI 
good in life. — George Eliot. 


j A loving heart is the truest wisdonij 
[ — Dickens. 


Loving souls are like paupers. They 
live on what is given them. — Madame 
Swetchine. 


Alas! our young affections run to waste, 
Or water but the desert. — Byron. 


One touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin. — Shakespeare. 


It is sweet to feel by wbat fine- 
ispun threads our affections are drawn 
together.— S terne. 

Our happiness in this world depends 
on the affections we are enabled to 
inspire. — Duchesse de Praslin. 


How cling we to a thing our hearts 
have nursed. — Mrs. C. H. W. Esling. 


I have given suck, and know how 
tender it is to love the babe that 
milks me. — Shakespeare. 


It is comparatively easy to leave 
a mistress, but very hard to be left 
by one. — Thackeray. 


No affections and a great brain,— 
these are the men to command the 
world, — Beaconsfield. 


Affection, mistress of passion, sways 
it to the mood of what it likes or 
loathes. — Shakespeare. 


Such affection and unbroken faith as 
temper life’s worst bitterness. — Shelley. 


Dear as the light that visits these sa4 eyes; 
Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my 
I heart. — Gray. 


Affection is a coal that must he cool’d: 
Else, suffer’d, it will set the heart on fire, 
— Shakespeare. 


Of all earthly music, that which 
reaches the farthest into heaven is the 
beating of a loving heart.--^Beecher. 
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O you much partial gods ! why gave 
ye men affections, and net power to 
govern them ?^Ludovic Barry, 


Love is strong in its passion; affec' 
tion is powerful *in its gentleness. — 
Michelet. 


Of all the tyrants the world alfords, 
our* own affections are the fiercest 
lords. — Earl of Sterling. 


If there is anything that keeps the 
mind open to angel visits, and repels 
the ministry of ill, it is human love. — 
Willis, 


Our sweetest experiences of affection 
are meant to be suggestions of that 
realm' which is the home of the heart. 
—Beecher. 


The affections are immortal I they 
are the sympathies which unite the 
ceaseless generations. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


There are moments^ of mingled sor- 
row and tenderness, vdiicb hallow the 
caresses of affection. — Washington Irv- 
ing. 

Affections Injured by tyranny, or 
rigor iof compulsion, like tempest- 
threatened trees, unfirmly rooted, nev- 
er spring to timely growth.— John 
Ford. 


The poor wren, the most diminutive 
of birds, will ^ght, her young ones in 
her nest, against the owl. — Shake- 
speare, 


The affection of young ladies is of as 
rapid growth as Jack’s beanstalk, and 
reaches up to the sky in a night. — 
Thackeray 


The affections are the children of ig- 
norance; vi^hen the horizon of our ex- 
perience expands, and models multiply, 
love and admiration imperceptibly van- 
ish. — Beacoasfield, 


There comes a time when the souls 
of human beings, women more even 
than men, begin to faint for the at- 
mosphere of the affections they are 
mad^ to breathe. — Holmes. 


There are few mortals so insensible 
that their affections cannot be gained 
by mildness, their confidence hy sin- 
cerity, their hatred by scorn or neg- 
lect. — ^Zimmermann. 


Even ^children follow’d with endearing wile, 
And pluck’d his gown, to share the good 
man’s smile. — Goldsmith. 


Generous as brave, 

Affection, kindness, and the^ sweet office? 
Of love and duty, were to him as needfu 
As his daily biead. — Rogers. 


If the deepest and best affections 
which God has given us sometimes 
brood over the heart like doves of 
peace, — they sometimes suck out our 
life-blood like vampires. — Mrs. Jame- 
son. 


Universal love is a glove without 
fingers, which fits all hands alike, and 
none closely ; but true affection is like 
a glove with fingers, which fits one 
hand only, and sits close to that one.-— 
Richter. 


There is so little to redeem the dry 
'mass of follies and errors from which 
the materials of this life are composed 
that anything to love or to reverence 
becomes, as it were, the Sabbath for 
the mind. — Bulwer-Lytton, 


The objects that we have known in 
better days are the main props that 
sustain the weight of our affections, 
and give us strength to await our fu- 
ture lot. — Wm. Hazlitt. 


Hearts may be attracted by assumed 
qualities, but the affections are only 
to be fixed by those that are real. — De 
Moy. 


I may not to the v/orld impart 
The secret of its power, 

But treasured in my inmost heart 
I keep my faded flower. 

— Ellen C Howarth. 


The heart will commonly govern the 
head, and it is certain that any strong 
passion, sot the wrong way, will soon 
infatuate even the wisest of men, 
therefore the^ first part of wisdom is to 
watch the affections. — Dr. Waterland 
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Affection Is a garden, and witliout 
it there wonld not be a verdant spot 
on the surface of the globe. 


Fathers alone a father’s heart can know 
What secret tides of still enjoyment flow 
When brothers love, but if their hate suc- 
ceeds, 

They wage the war, but ’tis the father 
bleeds. . — Young, 


Who have-not saved some trifling thing 
More prized than jewels rare, 

A faded flower, a broken ring, 

A tress of golden hair. 

— Ellen C. Howarth, 


Caresses, expressions of one sort or 
another, are necessary to the life of 
the affections as leaves are to the life 
of a tree. If they are wholly re- 
strained love will die at the roots. — 
Hawthorne. 


How often a new affection makes a 
new man ! The sordid, cowering soul 
turns heroic. The frivolous girl be- 
comes the steadfast martyr of patience 
and iniiTstratiou, traosfigurecl by 
deathless love. The career of bound- 
ing impulses turns into an anthem of 
sacred deeds. — Chapin. 


walled with riches, glazed with beauty, 
and roofed with honor. — Quarles. 


Talk not of wasted affection, affection never 
^w’as wasted; 

If it enricii not the heart of another, its 
waters, returning 

like the rain, shall 
fill them full of refreshment; 
inat wmch the fountain sends forth re- 
turns again to the fountain. 

— Longfellow. 


Why doth Pate, th?t often bestoit's 
thousands ^of souls on a concjueror or 
tyrant, to oe the sport of his passions, 
so often deny to the tenderest and 
most feeling hearts one kindred one 
which to lavish their affections? 
VVhy^is It that Love must so ofl^n 
sigh m TOin for an object, and Hats 
^ never ? — Kichter® 


Affiictioini 

Affliction is but the shadow of God’s 
wmg. — George Macdonald. 


Man is born unto trouble, as the 
sparks fiy upward. — Job v. T. 


Afflictions clarify the soul. — Quarles. 


IIow sacred,, how beautiful, is the 
feeling of affection in pure and guile- 
less bosoms I The proud may sneer at 
it, the fashionalffe may call it fable, 
the selfisli and dissipated may affect to 
despise it; but the holy passion is 
surely of heaven, and is made evil by 
the corrii]>tions of those whom it wars 
sent to bless and to preserve. — Slor- 
daunt 


Calamity is man's true touchstone.- 
Fletchor. 


’T is a physio that is bicter to sweet 
end. — Shakespeare. 

Sanctified afflielions are spiritual 
promotions.-— Matthew Henry. 


There is healing in the bitter cup.— 
Southey. 


A solitary hlessing few can find, 

Our joys with those we love are inter- 
twined, 

And he whose wakeful tenderness removes 
The obst meting tboin that wounds the 
breast he loves, 

Smooths not another’s rugged path alone 
But scatters roses to adorn his own. 


I am a feather for each wind that 
blows. — Shakespeare. 


Afflietions are but as a dark entry 
into our Father’s house. — Thomas 
Brooks. 


Let the foundation of thy affection 
be virtue, then make the building as 
rich and as glorious as thou canst; if 
the foundation be beauty or wealth, 
and the building virtue, the foundation 
is too weak for the building, and it 
will fall: happy is he, the palace of 
whose affection is founded upon virtue. 


Night brings out stars as sorrow 
shows us truths. — P. J. Bailey. 


What region of the earth is not full 
of our calamities? — Virgil. 


It is the best thing for a stricken 
heart to be helping others. — H. K. 
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We only see clearly when we have| 
reached the depths of woe. — Ouida. 


He who tenders doubtful safety to 
those in trouble refuses it. — Seneca. 


The afflictions to which we are ac- 
customed, do not disturb us. — Claudi- 
unus. 


Distress is rirtue’s opportunity : we 
^nly live to teach us how to die. — 
Southern. 


Affliction, like the iron-smith, shapes 
as it smites, — Bovee. 


In time of affliction, a vow’; in the 
time of prosperity, an increase of 
Wickedness. — Hebrew Proverb. 


Heaven gives us friends to bless the present 
scene; 

iiesumes them, to prepare us for the next. 

— ^Young. 


The Lord gets his best soldiers out 
of the highlands of affliction. — Spur- 
geon. 


Corn is cleaned with wind, and the 
soul with chastening. — George Herbert. 


Affliction's sons are brothers in distress; 
A bi other to relieve, how exquisite the 
bliss ! — Burns. 


Affliction is not sent in vain — 

From that good God who chastens whom He 
loves I — Southey. 


Heaven is not always angry when he 
strikes, 

But most chastises those whom most he 
likes. ■ — Pomfret. 


If you would not have affliction 
visit you twice, listen at once to what 
it teaches. — Burgh. 


Patience cannot remove, but it can 
always dignify and alleviate, misfor- 
tune. — Laurence Sterne. 


As threshing separates the corn from 
the chaff, so does affliction purify vir- 
tue. — Bacon. 


With the wind of tribulation God 
separates in the floor of the soul, the 
chaff from the corn.-^Molinos. 


Oft the cloud that wraps the present 
hour serves but to brighten all our fu- 
ture days. — Wm. Browne. 


Affliction is enamor'd of thy _ parts. 
And tliou art wedded to calamity. 

— Shakespeare. 


It is from the remembrance of joys 
we have lost that the arrovys of afflic- 
tion are pointed. — Mackenzie. 


XVe bleed, we tremble, we forget, we smile — 
The mind turns fool, before the cheek s 
dry. — Young. 


When sorrows come, they come not 
single spies, but in battalions. — Shake- 
speare. 


How olunt are all the arrows of thy 
quiver in comparison with those of 
guilt ! — Blair. 


What seem to us but dim funereal 
tapers may be heaven’s distant lamps. 
— Longfellow. 


The good are bettor made by ill, as» 
odors crushed arc sweeter still ! — Rog* 
ers. 


Amid my list of blessings infinite 
stands this the foremost, “That my 
heart has bled.” — Young. 


Thy pleasure points the shaft, and bends 
the bow; 

The cluster blasts, or bids it brightly glow. 

— Dr. Young. 


Affliction is a school of virtue : it 
corrects levity, and interrupts the con- 
fidence of sinning. — Atterbury. 


The loss of a beloved connection 
awakens an interest in heaven before 
imfelt. — Bovee. 


The eternal stars shine out as sooa 
as it is dark enough. — Carlyle. 


Affliction is the school in which 
great virtues are acquired, in which 
great characters are formed. — Hannah 
More. 


As sure as God ever puts His chil- 
dren into the furnace, He will be in 
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the furnace with them. — C. H. Spur- 
geon. 


We should be more anxious that our 
afflictions should benefit us than that 
they should be speedily removed from 
us. — Robert Hall. 


Christ leads me through no darker rooms 
Than He went through before. 

— Pachard Baxter. 


Grace will ever speak for itself and 
be fruitful in well-doing; the sancti- 
fied cross is a fruitful tree. — Ruther- 
ford. 


Affliction of itself does not sanctify 
any body, but the reverse. I believe 
in sanctified afflictions, but not in 
sanctifying afflictions, — C. H. Spur- 
geon. 


Extraordinary afflictions are not 
always the punishment of extraordi- 
nary sins, but sometimes the trial 
of extraordinary graces. — Matthew 
Henry. 


Affliction is the wholesome soul of virtue; 
Where patience, honor, sweet humanity. 
Calm fortitude, take root, and strongly 
flourish. —Mallet and Thomson. 


Believe me, the gods spare the af- 
flicted, and do not always oppress 
those who are unforlimate. — Ovid. 


God afflicts with the mind of a fath- 
er, and kills for no other purpose but 
that he may raise again. — South. 


God sometimes washes the eyes of 
His children with tears in order that 
they may read aright His providence 
and His commandments. — T. L. Ouy- 
ler. 


Alas by some degree of woe. 

We eveiy bliss must gain; 

The heart can neT‘r a tiansport know. 
That never feels a pain. 

— Lord Lyttleton. 


Most of the grand truths of God 
have to be learned by trouble; they 
must be burned into uS by the hot iron 
of afiliction, otherwise we shall not 
aly receive them. — C. IL Spurgeon. 


Thou art never at any time nearer 
to God than when under tribulation ; 
which He permits for the purification 
and beautifying of thy soul. — Miguel 
Molinos. 


Afflictions clarify the soul 
And like hard masters, give more hard di- 
rections. 

Tutoring the non-age of uncurbed affections. 

— Quarles. 


With every anguish of our earthly 
part the spirit’s sight grows clearer; 
this was meant when Jesus touched 
the blind man’s lids with clay. — Lowell. 


The cup which my Saviour giveth 
me, can it be anything but a cup of 
salvation? — ^Alexander Maclaren. 


Affliction is the good man’s shining scene; 
Prosperity conceals ins brightest ra^/, 

As night to stars, woe lustre gives to man. 

— Young. 


The very afflictions of our earthly 
pilgrimage are presages of our future 
glory, as shadows indicate the sun.— 
Richter. 


Perfumes, the more they are chafed, 
the more they render their pleasant 
scents ; and so affliction expresseth 
virtue fully. — John Webster. 


The furnace of affliction refines us 
from earthly drossiness, and softens ur 
for the impression of God’s owm stamp. 
— Bayle. 


Incessant falls teach men to reform, 
and distress rouses their sirength. 
Life springs from calamity, and death 
from ease. — Mencius. 


Nothing can occur beyond the 
strength of faith to sustain, or, tran** 
scending the resources of religion, to 
relieve.— Binncy. 


It is the crushed grape that gives 
out the blood-red wine : it is the suffer- 
ing soul that breathes the sweetest 
melodies. — Gail Hamilton. 


The mind which does not wholly sink 
under misfortune rises above it more 
lofty than before, and is strengthened 
by affliction. — Richard Chenevix. 
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Affliction Is a sort of moral gymna- 
sium in which the disciples of Christ 
are trained to robust exercise, hardy 
exertion, and severe conflict. — Hannah 
More. 


Henceforth I’ll bear 
Affliction till it do cry out itself. 
Enough, enough, and die. 

■ — Shakespeare. 


Thou art a soul in bliss; but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire; that mine own tears 
Do scald like molten lead. — Shakespeare. 


Willi silence only as their benediction, 
God’s angels come 

Where in the shadow of a great afiliction. 
The soul sits dumb! — Whittier. 


^ Every man deems that he has pre- 
cisely the trials and temptations which 
are the hardest of all for him to bear ; 
but they are so, because they are the 
very ones he needs. — Richter. 


And this is the course of Nature: 
there is nothing like suffering to en- 
lighten the giddy brain, widen the nar- 
row mind, improve the trivial heart. — • 
Charles Heade. 


If aught can teach us aught, Affliction’s looks, 
Making us pry into ourselves so near. 
Teach us to know ourselves, beyond all books. 
Or all the learnM schools that ever were. 

— -John Davies. 


Aromatic plants bestow 
No spicy fragrance where they gro'0'; 
But crushed and trodden to the ground. 
Diffuse tlieir balmy sweets aiottnd. 

— Goldsmith. 


God is now spoiling us of what would 
otherwise have spoiled us. When God 
makes the world too hot for His people 
to hold, they will let it go. — T. Powell. 


When Providence for secret ends, 
Corroding cares, or sharp affliction, sends; 
We must conclude it best it should be so, 
And not despondent or impatient grow. 

— Porafret. 


Are afflictions aught 

But mercies in disguise? th’ alternate cup, 
Medicinal though bitter, and prepar’d 
By love’s own hand for salutary ends. 

—Mallet. 


tenance more princely than they are 
wont ; for it is the temper of the high- 
est heart, like the palm-tree, to strive 
most upward when it is most burdened. 
— Sir P. Sidney. 


Affliction appears to be the guide to 
reflection ; the teacher of humility ; the 
parent of repentance ; the nurse of 
faith ; the strengthoner of patience, 
and the promoter of charity. 


The truest help we can render an 
afflicted man is not to take his burden 
from him, but to call out his best 
energy, that he may be able to bear 
the burden. — Phillips Brooks. 


No man ever stated his griefs as 
lightly as he might. For it is only the 
finite that has wrought and suffered; 
the infinite lies stretched in smiling re- 
pose. — -Emerson, 


Afflictions are the medicine of the 
mind. If they are not toothsome, let 
it suffice that they are wholesome. It 
is not required in physic that it should 
please, but heal. — Bishop Henshaw. 


No chastening for the present seem- 
eth to be joyous, but grievous: never- 
itheless afterward it yieldeth the peace- 
.able fruit of righteousness unto them 
! which are exercised thereby. — Hebrews 
xii. 11. 


There will be no Christian but what 
will have a Gethsemane, but every 
praying Christian will find that there 
is no Gethseinane without its angel ! — ■ 
Rev. T. Binney., 


Now let us thank th’ eternal power, con- 
vinc’d 

That heaven but tries our virtue by afflic- 
tion; 

That oft the cloud which wraps the present 
hour, 

Serves but to brighten all our future days! 

— ^John Brown. 


Every man will have his own cri- 
terion in forming his judgmeht df d|h- 
ers. I depend very, much on the 
of affliction. I consider how ^ mati 
comes out of the furnace; gold will lie 
for a month in the furnace without . 
losing a grain. — Richard Cecil. 


The great, in affliction, hear a coun- 
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Human character is never found *‘to 
enter into its glory,” except through 
the ordeal of affliction. Its force can- 
not come forth without the offer of re- 
sistance, nor can the grandeur of its 
free will declare itself, except in the 
battle of fierce temptation. — James 
Martineau. 


What He tells thee in the darkness, 
Weary watcher for the day. 
Grateful lip and heart should utter 
When the shadows flee away. 

— F. R. Havergal. 


The damps of autumn sink into the 
leaves and prepare them for the neces- 
sity of their fall; and thus insensibly 
are we, as years close around us, de- 
tached from our tenacity of life by the 
gentle pressure of recorded sorrow. — 
W. S. Landor. 


However bitter the cup we have to 
drink, we are sure it contains nothing 
unnecessary or unkind ; and we should 
take it from His hand with as much 
meekness as we accept of eternal life 
with thankfulness. — William Goodell. 


Tears and sorrows and losses are^a 
part of what must be experienced in 
this present state of life: some for our 
manifest good, and all, therefore, it is 
trusted, for our good concealed; — for 
our final and greatest good.— Leigh 
Hunt. 

It is a great thing, when our Geth- 
semane hours come, when the^ cup of 
bitterness is pressed to our lips, and 
when we pray that it may pass away, 
to feel that it is not fate, that it is not 
necessity, but divine love for good ends 
Working upon us. — Chapin. 


Fairer and more fruitful in spring 
the vine becomes from the skilful prun- 
ing of the husbandman; less pure had 
been the gums which the odorous bal- 
sam gives if it bad not been cut by the 
kptfe of the Arabian shepherd.— Me- 
tastasio. 

That which thou dost not understand 
when thou readest, thou shalt under- 
stand in the day of thy visitation ; for 
secrets of religion are not per- 
ceived till they be telt^ and are not 


felt but in the day of a great calamity, 
— ^Jeremy Taylor. 


As they lay copper in aquafortis be- 
fore they begin to engrave it, so the 
Lord usually prepares us by the search* 
ing, softening discipline of affliction 
for making a deep, lasting impression 
of himself upon our hearts. — ^J. T. 
Nottidge. 


The bread of bitterness is the food 
on which men grow to their fullest 
stature; the waters of bitterness are 
the debatable ford through which they 
reach the shores of wisdom; the ashes 
boldly grasped and eaten without fal- 
tering are the price that must be paid 
for the golden fruit of knowledge. — 
Ouida. 


Afflictions sent by Providence melt 
the constancy of the noble-minded, but 
confirm the obduracy of the vile. The 
same furnace that hardens clay lique- 
fies gold ; and in the strong manifesta- 
tions of divine power Pharaoh found 
his punishment, but David his pardoA, 
— Colton. 


Be still, sad heart, and cease repining, 
Behind the clouds the sun is shining; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all; 

Into each life some rain must fall, — 
Some days must be dark and dreary. 

— Longfellow. 


God washes the eyes by tears until 
they can behold the invisible land 
where tears shall come no more. O 
love! O affliction! ye are the guides 
that show us the way through the 
great airy space where our loved ones 
walked; and, as hounds easily follow 
the scent before the dew be risen, so 
God teaches us, while yet our sorrow 
is wet, to follow on and find our dear 
ones in heaven. — Beecher- 


As the most generous vine, if it is 
not pruned, runs out into many super- 
fluous stems, and grows at last weak 
and fruitless; so doth the best man, if 
he be not cut short of his desires and 
pruned with a^ictions. If it be paiu- 
ful to bleed, it is worse to wither. Let 
me be pruned, that I may grow, rather 
‘than be cut up to burn, — ^Bishop H^ 
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In a great affliction there is no light 
either in the stars or in the sun; for 
wlien the inward light is fed with fra- 
grant oil ; there can be no darkness 
though the sun should go out. But 
when, like a sacred lamp in the temple, 
the in-ward light is quenched, there is 
no light outwardly, though a thousand 
suns should preside in the heavens. — 
Beecher. 


The cloud which appeared to the 
prophet Ezekiel carried with it winds 
and storms, but it was environed with 
a golden circle, to teach us that the 
storms of afflictions, which happen to 
God’s children, are encompassed -with 
brightness and smiling felicity. — N. 
Caussin. 


Had it pleased Heaven 
To try me with affliction; had he rain’d 
All kinds of sores and shames on my bare 
head; 

Steep’d me in poverty to the very lips; 
Given to captivity me and my utmost hopes; 
1 should have found in some place of my 
soul 

A drop of patience. — Shakespeare. 


There is an elasticity in the human 
mind, capable of bearing much, but 
which will not show itself until a cer- 
tain weight of affliction be put upon 
it ; its powers may be compared to 
those vehicles whose springs are so 
contrived that they get on smoothly 
enough when loaded, but jolt con- 
foundedly wfflen they have nothing to 
bear. — Colton. 


In thy silent wishing, thy voiceless, 
unuttered prayer, let the desire be not 
cherished that afflictions may not visit 
thee; for well has it been said, ‘‘Such 
prayers never seem to have wings. I 
am willing to be purified through sor- 
ro-w, and to accept it meekly as a bless- 
ing. I see that all the clouds are 
angels’ faces, and their voices speak 
harmoniously of the everlasting 
chime.” — Mrs. L. M. Child. 


The truth is, when we are under 
any affliction we are generally troubled 
with a malicious kind of melancholy: 
we only dwell and pore upon the sad 
and dark occurrences of Providence, 
but never take notice of the more be- 


nign and bright ones. Our way in this 
world is like a walk under a row of 
trees, checkered with light and shade; 
and because we cannot all along walk 
in the sunshine, we therefore perverse- 
ly fix only upon the darker passages, 
and so lose all the comfort of our 
comforts. We are like fro ward chil- 
dren wfflo, if you take one of their 
playthings from them, throw away all 
the rest in spite. — Bishop Hopkins. 


Oh, when we are journeying through 
the murky night and the dark woods 
of affliction and sorrow, it is something 
to find here and there a spray broken, 
or a leafy stem bent down with the 
tread of His foot and the brush of His 
hand as He passed ; and to remember 
that the path He trod He has hallowed, 
and thus to find lingering fragrance 
and hidden strength in the remem- 
brance of Him as “in all points tempt- 
ed like as we are,” bearing grief for us, 
bearing grief with us, bearing grief 
like us. — ^Alexander Maclaren. 

Affront 

Am I to set my life upon a throw, 

Because a bear is rude and surly? No— • 
A moral, sensible, and well-bred man, 
Will not affront me, and no other can. 

— Cowper, 

After 

After me the deluge. — Madame de 
Pompadour. 


After the war, aid. — Greek Proverb. 


After death the doctor. — English 
Proverb. 


When I am dead, may earth be min- 
gled with fire! Ay, said Nero, and 
while I am living, too. — Prom a Greek 
Tragedian. 

Age 

Good old age. — Genesis xv. 15. 


Slow, consuming age. — ‘Gray. 


Crabbed age and youth cannot live 
together. — Shakespeare. 


Pew people know how to be old. — 
La Eochefoucauld. 


Age either transfigures or petrifiiese 
— Marie Ebner-Eschenbach. 
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It is difficult to grow old gracefully. 
• — Madame de Stael. 


Begin to patch up thine old body for 
heaven. — Shakespeare. 


The clock of his age had struck fifty- 
eight. — Cellini, 


An old man is twice a child. — 
Shakespeare. 


When the age is in, the wit is out. — 
Shakespeare. 


Mellowed by the stealing hours of 
time. — S hakespear e. 


No wise man ever wished to be 
younger. — Swift. 


Old age is an incurable disease. — 
Seneca. 


The evening of life brings with it 
its lamps. — Joubert. 


’T is the sunset of life gives us mys- 
tical lore. — Campbell. 


Age is suspicious, but is not itself 
often suspected. — Zimmermann. 


Nor age so eat up my invention. — 
Shakespeare. 


Men shut their doors against a set- 
ting sun. — Shakespeare. 


O good gray head which all men 
knew. — Tennyson. 


Age and want sit smiling at the gate. 
— Pope. 


Thyself no more deceive, thy youth 
hath fled. — Petrarch. 


The silver livery of advised age. — 
Shakespeare. 


They say women and music should 
never be dated. — Goldsmith- 


The Grecian ladies counted their 
age from' their marriage, not their 
birth. — Homer. 


As I approach a second childhood, I 




endeavor to enter into the pleasures of 
it. — Lady Montagu. 

Age * * * is is a matter of 

feeling, not of years. — George William 
Curtis. 


Stronger by weakness, wiser men become, 

As they draw neai to their eternal home 

— Edmund W'aller, 


His cheek the map of days outworn. 
— Shakespeare. 


Time’s chariot-wheels make their 
carriage-road in the fairest face. — 
Rochefoucauld. 


Age too, shines out, and garrulous 
recoumcs the feats of youth. — Thomson. 


Have a care lest the wrinkles in the 
face extend to the heart. — ^Marguerite 
de Valois. 


White hairs are the crests of foam 
which cover the sea after the tempesu 
— Elizabeth, Queen of Ronmania. 


What makes old age so sad is, not 
that our joys, but that our hopes, 
cease. — Richter. 


Old age is a tyrant, which forbids 
the pleasures of youth on pain of 
death — Rochefoucauld. 


We are to seek wisdom and under- 
standing only in the length of days. — 
Robert Hall. 


The silver-leaved birch retains in its 
old age a soft bark; there are some 
such men. — ^Auerbach. 


Some smack of age in you, some reb 
ish of the saltness of time. — Shake- 
speare. 


Tour date is better in your pie and 
your porridge than in yonr cheek. — 
Shakespeare. 


The defects of the mind, dike those 
of the face, grow worse as we grow 
old. — Rochefoucauld. 


Every man desires to live long; but, 
no man would be old. — Swift. 
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His hair just grizzled as in a green 
old age. — Dryden. 


Years steal fire from the mind as 
vigor from the limb. — Byron. 


Years do not make sages ; they only 
make old men. — Madame Swetchine. 


As the evening twilight fades away, 
the sky is filled with stars, invisible 
by day. — Longfellow^ 


The enthusiasm of old men is singu- 
larly like that of infancy. — Gerard de 
Nerval. 


As we grow old we become more 
foolish and more wise. — Rochefou- 
cauld. 


Nature, as it grows again toward 
earth, is fashioned for the journey, 
dull and heavy. — Shakespeare. 


We do not count a man’s years until 
he has nothing else to count. — Emer- 
son. 


As you are old and reverend, you 
should be wise. — Ibid. 


An old age serene and bright, and 
lovely as a Lapland night, shall lead 
thee to thy grave. — Wordsworth. 


A youthful age is desirable, but aged 
youth is troublesome and grievous. — 
Chilo. 


How many persons fancy they have 
experience simply because they have 
grown old! — Stanislaus. 


For my own part, I had rather be 
old only a short time than he old be- 
fore I really am so, — Cicero. 


As we advance in life the circle of 
our pains enlarges, while that of our 
pleasures contracts. — Madame Swetch- 
ine. 


We see time’s furrows on another’s 
brow ; how few themselves, in that just 
mirror, see! — ^Yoimg. 

What folly can be ranker? Like 


our shadows, our wishes lengthen as 
our sun declines. — Young. 


Cautious age suspects the flattering 
form, and only credits what experience 
tells. — Johnson. 


At tTventy years of age, the will 
reigns; at thirty, the wit; and at for- 
ty, the judgment. — Grattan. 


To the old, long life and treasure; 

To the young, all health and pleasure. 

— Ben Jonson. 


The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the was made. 

—Browning. 


I love everything that’s old, — ojd 
friends, old times, old manners, ola 
books, old wine. — Goldsmith. 


Forty is the old age of youth ; fifty 
is the youth of old age. — Victor Hugo. 


To be happy, we must be true to 
nature, and carry our age along with 
us. — Hazlitt. 


Men, like peaches and pears, grow 
sweet a little while before they begin 
to decay. — Holmes. 


Age, that lessens the enjoyment of 
life, increases our desire of living. — > 
Goldsmith. 


^ When men once reach their autumn, 
sickly joys fall off apace, as yellow 
leaves from trees. — Young. 


You see me here, — a poor old man, 

As full of grief as age; wretched in both! 

— Shakespeare. 


Thou Shalt go to thy fathers in 
peace, thou shpJt be buried in ,a good 
old age. — ^Genesis. 


Youth changes its tastes by the 
warmth of its blood; age its 

tastes by habit— Rochefdti^Ji* ; 


Age is rarely despised but when it 
is contemptible.— Johnson. 


As you are old and reverend, yo'0 
should be wi©s?. — Shakespeare. 
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Age bears away with it all things, 
even the powers of the mind — Virgil. 


Care keeps his watch in every old 
man’s eye. — Shakespeare. 


These are the effects of doting age, 
— vain doubts and idle cares and over- 
caution. — Dryden. 


Borne on the swift, tho’ silent wings of time, 
Old age comes on apace, to ravage all the 
clime. — Beattie. 


Childhood itself is scarcely more 
lovely than a cheerful, kindly, sun- 
shiny old age. — Mts. L. M, Child, 


A healthy old fellow, who is not a 
fool, is the happiest creature living.^ — 
Steele. 

Whatever poet, orator, or sage 
May say of it, old age is still old age. 

— Longfellow. 


Old wood best to burn, old wine to 
drink, old friends to trust, and old 
authors to read. — Bacon. 


Youth is a blunder ; INIanhood a 
struggle; Old Age a regret. — Disraeli 
(Earl Beaconsfieid) . 


Why will yon break the Sabbath of my days^ 
Now sick alike of envy and of praise. 

— Pope. 


Superfluity comes sooner by white 
hairs, but competency lives longer.— 
Shakespeare. 


Age is a tyrant, who forbids, at the 
pens^Ity of life, all the pleasures of 
youth. — Da Rochefoucauld. 


A time there is when like a thrice- 
told tale long-rifled life of sweets can 
yield no more. — Young. 


Age makea ns not childish, as some 
say; it finds ns still trne children. — 
Goethe. 


of power and of riches now bear sway, 
The |)a^mn and infirmity of age. 

’ — Frowde. 


Age 


anpearing like an aftermath. — ^Bea* 
consfield. 


Old age has deformities enough of 
its own; do not add to it the deform- 
ity of vice. — Cato. 


Boys must not have th' ambitious care of 
men, 

Nor men the weak anxieties of age. 

— Horace. 


Gray hairs seem to my fancy like 
the light of a soft moon, silvering over 
the evening of life. — Richter. 


The sunshine fails, the shadows grow more 
dreary, 

And I am near to fall, infirm and weary. 

— Longfellow. 


The most dangerous weakness of 
old people who have been amiable is 
to forget they are no longer so.— 
Rochefoucauld. 


What should we speak of 
When we are old as you? When we shalZ 
hear 

The rain and wind beat dark December. 

— Shakespeare, 


When he’s forsaken, 

Wither’d and shaken, 

What can an old man do but die^ 

-Hood. 


Beauty and ugliness disappear 
equally under the wrinkles of age ; one 
is lost in them; the other hidden. — J. 
Petit-Senn. 


There is nothing more disgraceful 
than that an old man should have 
nothing to produce as a proof that he 
has lived long except his years. — Sen- 
eca. 


Nature is full of freaks, and now 
puts an old head on young shoulders, 
and then a young heart beating under 
fourscore winters. — Emerson. 


And the bright faces of my young compjy? 
ions 

Are wrinkled like my own, or are no 
— LongfeP 



Tell me what you 
more honorable than a gy never ex- 
dom entailed upon ij^ grief after 


J[|Ee is frequently beautiful, wisdom 
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eminence of it in everything; in an old 
friend, in old wine, in an old pedigree. 
— Shakerly Marmion. 


Most long lives resemble those 
threads of gossamer, the nearest ap- 
proach to nothing unmeaningly pro- 
longed, scarce visible pathways of some 
worm from his cradle to his grave. — 
Lowell. 


Time has laid his hand upon my 
heart gently, not smiting it; but as a 
harper lays his open palm upon his 
harp, to deaden its vibrations.— -Long- 
fellow. 


The tendency of old age, say the 
t)hysiologists, is to form bone. It is 
as rare as it is pleasant, to meet with 
an old man whose opinions are not 
ossified. — J. F. Boyse. 


I fear rather worse; always harder. 
A young liar will be an old one; and 
a young knave will only be a greater 
knave as he grows older. — Chester- 
field. 


On his hold visage middle age 
Had slightly press’d its signet sage. 

— Sct.tt. 


_ At your age, 

The hey-day in the blood is tame, it‘s hum- 
ble. 

And waits upon the judgment. 

— Shakespeare. 


We hope to grow old and we dread 
old age; that is to say, we love life 
and we flee from death. — La Bruy^re. 


The tree that bears no fruit deserves 
no name ; the man of wisdom is the 
man of years. — Young. 


There are three classes into which 
all the women past seventy years of 
age, that ever I knew, were to be di- 
vided : 1. That dear old soul ; 2. That 
old woman; 3. That old witch. — Cole- 
ridge. 


O sir, you are old ; nature in you 
stands on the very verge of her con- 
fine; you should be ruled and led by 
some discretion, that discerns your 
fate better than you yourself. — 
Shakespeare. 


Last scene of all, that ends this 
strange, eventful history, is second 
childishness, and mere oblivion; sans 
teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every- 
thing. — Shakespeare. 


’Tis the sunset of life gives us mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before. 

— Campbell. 


Thou Shalt come to thy grave in a 
full age, like a shock of com cometh 
b his season. — Job v. 26. 


J feel I am growing old for want of 
'V^body to tell me that I am looking 
bro'v^ung as ever. Charming false- 
mirror^filiere is a vast deal of vital 
words. — Landorc 

What folljK. - , 

better by age; 


We must not take the faults of our 
youth into our old age; for old age 
brings with it its own defects. — Goethe. 


It is only necessary to grow old to 
become more indulgent. I see no fault 
con^itted that I have not committed 
myself. — Goethe. 

Set is the fiun of my years; 

And over a few poor ashes, 

I sit in my darkness and tears. 

— Gerald Massey. 


And his big manly voice, _ 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. 

— Shakespeare. 


How far the gulf-stream _ of our youth 
May flow into the Arctic region of our lives, 
Where little else than life itself survives. 

— Longfellow. 


Some one has said of a fine and hon- 
orable old age, that it was the child- 
hood of immortality. — Pindar. 


When a noble life ha^ prepared old 
age, it is not the decline that it Re- 
veals, but the first days of immortab 
ity. — Madame de Sta6l. 


The easiest thing for our friends to 
discover in us, and the hardest thing 
for us to discover in ourselves, is that 
we are growing old. — H. W. Shaw. 
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There is nothing against which an 
old man should be so much upon his 
guard as putting himself to nurse. — 
Dr. Johnson^ 


In an aged man appears ripeness of 
wisdom: it is the oldest sandal-trea 
which emits the most fragrance. — Sa- 
taka. 


Old men’s lives are lengthened shad- 
ows; their evening sun falls coldly on 
the earth, but the shadows all point to 
the morning. — Richter. 


Age and youth look upon life from 
the opposite ends of the telescope; it 
is exceedingly long, — it is exceedingly 
short. — Beecher. 


Old age'was naturally more honored 
in times when people could not know 
much more than what they had seen. 
— Joubert 


Only when the sap is dried up, only 
when age comes on, does the sun shine 
in vain for man and for the tree. — 
Bulwer-Lytton. 


Age is not all decay ; it is the ripen- 
ing, the swelling, of the fresh life 
within, that withers and bursts the 
husk. — George MacDonald. 


The Disappointment of Manhood 
succeeds to the delusion of Youth; let 
usj hope that the heritage of Old Age 
is not Despair. — Disraeli. 


For we are old, and on our quick’st decrees 
The inaudible and noiseless foot of Time 
Steals ere we can effect them. 

— Shakespeare. 


That which is usually called dotage 
is Pot the weak point of all old men, 
bttt only of such as are distinguished 
by their levity. — Cicero. 


Next to the very young, I supxK)se 
the very old are the most sdfish. 
Alas! the heart hardens as the blood 
ceases to run. — ^Tbackeray. 


An aged Christian, with the snow 
of time on his head, may remind us 
that those points of earth are whitest 
which are nearest heaven. — Chapin. 


Age 


If wrinkles must be written upon 
our brows, let them not be written 
upon the heart. The spirit should not 
grow old. — James A. Garfield, 


In age to wish for youth is full as vain 
As for a youth to turn a child again. 

' — Denham. 


The surest sign of age is loneliness. 
While one finds company in himself 
and his pursuits, he cannot be old, 
whatever his years may be. — ^Alcott. 


Old age takes from the man of in 
tellect no qualities save those that slt 4 
useless to wisdom. — Joubert. 


Thus pleasures fade away; 

Youth, talents, beauty, thus decay. 

And leave us dark, forlorn, and gray. 

— Scott. 


Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage. 
Till pitying Nature signs the last release. 
And bids afflicted worth retire to peace. 

— Samuel Johnson. 


^ , * * * Years steal 

Fire from the mind, as vigor from the limb; 
And life’s enchanted cup but sparkles near 
the brim. — Byron. 


Each departed friend is a magnet 
that attracts us to the next world, and 
the old man lives among graves. — 
Richter. 


Up to forty a woman has only forty 
springs in her heart. After that age 
she has only forty winters. — ^Ars^e 
Houssaye. 


When men grow virtuous in their 
old age, they are merely making a sac- 
rifice to God of the devil’s leavings. — 
Swift. 


We grizzle every day. I see no 
need of it. Whilst we converse with 
what is above us, we do not grow old, 
but grow young. — Emerson. 


Down his neck his reverend lockes 
In cbmelye curies did wave; 

And on his aged temples grewe 
The blossomes of the grave 

—Old Ballad. 


. Depend upon it, a man never ex- 
Iperiences such pleasure or grief after 
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fourteen years as he does before, un- 
less in some cases, in his first love- 
making, when the sensation is new to 
him. — Charles Kingsley. 

To resist with success the frigidity 
of old age, one must combine the body, 
the mind, and the heart; to keep these 
in parallel vigor, one must exercise, 
study, and love. — Bonstetten. 

As sailing into port is a happier 
thing than the voyage, so is age hap- 
pier than youth ; that is, when the 
voyage from youth is made with Christ 
at the helm. — Rev. J. Puisford, 

Thus fares it still in our decay, ' 

And yet the wiser mmd 

Mourns less for wliat a:;'-e takes away 
Than what it leaves behind. 

—Wordsworth. 

The vine produces more grapes when 
it is young, but better grapes for wine 
when it is old, because its juices are 
more perfectly concocted. — Bacon. 

My days are in the yellow leaf; 

The flowers and fruits of love are gone; 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 

Are mine alone! — Byron. 

Natures that have much heat, and 
great and violent desires and perturba- 
tions, are not ripe for action till they 
have parsed the meridian of their 
years. — Bacon. 

Backward, flow backwaid, O tide of the 
yeais! 

I am so weary of toil and of tears, — 

Toil without recompense, tears all in vain — 
Take them and give me my childhood again! 

■ — Elizabeth Akers Allen. 

The vices of old age have the stiff- 
ness of it, too; and as it is the unfit- 
test time to loam in, so the unfitness 
of it to unlearn will be found much 
greater. — South. 

I am much beholden to old age, 
which has increased my eagerness for 
conversation in proportion as it has 
lessened my appetites of hunger and 
thirst. — Tully. 

Throughout the whole vegetable, 
fiensible, and rational world, whatever ‘ 


makes progress towards maturity, as 
soon as it has passed that point, begins 
to verge towards decay. — Blair. 

He who would pass the declining 
years of his life with honor and com- 
fort, should when young, consider that 
he may one day become old, and re- 
member, when he is old, that he has 
once been young. — Addison. 

Age imprints more wrinkles in the 
mind, than it does in the face, and 
souls are never, or very rarely seen, 
that in growing old do not smell sour 
and musty. Man moves all together, 
both towards his perfection and decay. 
— Montaigne. 

So life’s year begins and closes; 
i Days, though short’ning, still can shine; 
i What though youth gave love and roses, 

Age still leaves us friends and wine. 

— Moore, 

Though now this grained face of mine be 
hid 

In sap-consuming winter’s drizzled snow, 
And all the conduils of my blood froze up, 
Yet hath my night of life some memory. 

— Shakcbpeai e. 

For age is opportunity no less 
Than youth itself, though in another dress, 
And as the evening twilight fades away 
The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day, 
— Longfellow. 

Though sinking in decrepit age^ he 
prematurely falls whose memory re- 
cords no benefit conferred on him by- 
man. They only have llved^ long who 
have lived virtuously. — Sheridan. 

Old age is never honored among us, 
but only indulged, ns childhood is ; and 
old men lose one of the most precious 
rights of man, — that of being judged 
by tbeir peers. — Goethe. 

Remote from cities liv’d a Swain, 

Unvex’d with all the cares of gain; 

His head was silver’d o’er with age, 

And long experience made him ftage. 

' —Gay. 

Our life much resembles wine : when 
there is only a little remaining, it 'be- 
comes vinegar; for all the ills of hu-* 
man nature crowd to old age as if M 
were a workshop. — Antiphanesu 
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Life grows darker as we go on, till 
only one pure light is left shining on 
it; and that is faith. Old age, like 
solitude and sorrow, h^s its revela- 
tions. — Madame Swetchine. 

O, roses for the flush of youth. 

And laurel for the perfect prime; 

But pluck an ivy branch for me 
Grown old before my time. 

— Christina G. Rossetti. 


Thus aged men, full loth and slow. 

The vanities of life forego, 

And count their youthful follies o’er, 
Till memory lends her light no more. 

— Scott. 


V enerable men ! you have come down 
to us from a former generation. Heav- 
en has bounteously lengthened out your 
lives, that you might behold this joy- 
ous day. — Daniel Webster. 


There cannot live a more unhappy 
creature than an ill-natured old man, 
who is neither capable of receiving 
pleasures nor sensible of doing them 
to others. — Sir W, Temple. 


The mental powers acquire their full 
robustness when the cheek loses its 
ruddy hue, and the limbs their elastic 
step; and pale thought sits on manly 
brows, and the watchman, as he walks 
hi& rounds, sees the student’s lamp 
burning far into the silent night. — Dr. 
Guthrie. 


The damps of autumn sink into the 
leaves and prepare them for the ne- 
cessity of their fall ; and thus insen- 
sibly are we, as years close round us, 
detached from our tenacity of life by 
the gentle pressure of recorded sor- 
row — Landor. 


Like h morning dream, life becomes 
more and more bright the longer we 
Mve, and the reason of everything ap- 
pears more clear. What has puzzled 
ua before seems less mysterious, and 
the crooked paths look straighter as 
we approach the end. — Richter. 


A Comfortable old age is the reward ' 
3f a well-spent youth; therefore in-' 
of its introducing dismal and 
mmanetoly prospects of decay, it 


should give us hopes of eternal youth 
in a better world. — Palmer. 


Age and sufferings had already 
marked out the first incisions for 
death, so that he required but little 
effort to cut her down ; for it is with 
men as with trees, they are notched 
long before felling, that their life-sap 
may flow out. — Richter. 


Old age is a lease nature only signs 
as a particular favor, and it may be, 
to one only in the space of two or 
three ages; and then with a pass to 
boot, to carry him through all the 
traverses and difficulties she has 
strewed in the way of his long career. 
— IMontaigne. 


What is it to grow old? 

Is it to lose the glory of the form, 

The lustre of the eye? 

Is it for Beauty to forego her wreath? 
Yes; but not this alone. 

— Matthew Arnold. 


Winter, which strips the leaves from 
around us, makes us see the distant 
regions they formerly concealed ; so 
does old age rob us of our enjoyments, 
only to enlarge the prospect of eter- 
nity before us. — Richter. 


We should provide for our age, in 
order that our age may have no urgent 
wants of this world to absorb it from 
the meditation of the nest. It is aw- 
ful to see the lean hands of dotage 
making a coffer of the grave! — Bul- 
wer-Lytton. 


Alike all ages; dames of ancient days 
Have led their children thro’ the mirthful 
maze. 

And the gay grandsire, skill’d in gestic lore, 
Has frisk’d, beneath the burthen of three- 
score. — Goldsmith. 


Fate seem’d to wind him up for fourscore 
years ; 

Yet freshly ran he on ten winters more; 
Till like a clock -worn out with eating time, 
The wheels of weary life at last stood still 
— Dryden. 


One’s age should be tranquil, as 
one’s childhood should be playful ; 
hard work, at either extremity of hu- 
man existence, seems to me out of 
place; tb« morning and the evening 
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should he alike cool and peaceful; at 
midday the sun may burn, and men 
may labor under it. — Dr. Arnold. 


O blest retirement! friend to life’s decline — 
Retreats from care, that never must be mine 
How blest is he who crowns, in shades like 
these, 

A youth of labour with an age of ease;^ 

— Goldsmith. 


I think that to have known one 
good old man — one man, who, through 
the chances and mis^ihances of a long 
life, has carried his heart in his hand, 
like a palm-branch, waving all dis- 
cords into peace — helps our faith in 
God, in ourselves, and in each other 
more than many sermons. — O. W. 
Curtis. 


I venerate old age; and I love not 
the man who can look without emo- 
tion upon the sunset of life, when the 
dusk of evening begins to gather over 
the watery eye, and the shadows of 
twilight grow broader and deeper upon 
the understanding, — Longfellow. 


Come forth, old man, — thy daughter’s side 
Is now the fitting place for thee: 

When time has quell’d the oak’s bold pride, 
The youthful tendril yet may hide. 

The ruins of the parent tree, — Scott. 


So may’st thou live, till like ripe fruit thou 
drop 

Into thy mother’s lap, or be with ease 
Gather’d, not harshly pluck’d, for death ma- 
ture. — Milton. 


Learn to live well, or fairly make your will; 
You’ve play’d, and lov’d, and ate, and drank 
your fi’ll; 

Walk sober off, before a sprightlier age 
Comes titt’rkig on, and shoves you from the 
stage. — Pope. 


What is the worst of woes that wait on age? 
What stamps the wrinkle deeper on the 
brow? 

To view each loved one blotted from life’s 
page, 

And be alone on earth as I am now. 

-^Byron. 


Vanity in an old man is charming. 
It is a proof of an open nature. Eighty 
winters have not frozen him up, or 
taught him concealments. In a young 
person it is simply allowable; we do 
$iot expect him to be above it. — Bovee. 
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The smile upon the old man’s lip, 
like the last rays of the setting sun, 
pierces the heart with a sweet and 
sad emotion. There is still a ray, 
there is still a* smile ; but they may be 
the last. — Madame Swetchine. 


Is it that Nature, attentive to the 
preservation of mankind, increases 
our wishes to live, while she lessens 
our enjoyments, and as she robs the 
senses of every pleasure, equips imag- 
ination in the spoil — Goldsmith. 


If the memory is more flexible in 
childhood, it is more tenacious in ma- 
ture age ; if childhood has sometimes 
the memory of words, old age has that 
of things, which impress themselves 
according to the clearness of the con- 
ception of the thought which we wish 
to retain. — De Bonstetten. 


An age that melts with unperceived decay, 
And glides in modest innocence away; 
Whose peaceful Day benevolence endears, 
Whose Night congratulating conscienca 
cheers ; 

The general favourite as the general friend: 
Such age there is, and who shall wish its 
end? — Dr. Johnson. 


True wisdom, indeed, springs from 
the wide brain which is fed from the 
deep heart; and it is only when age 
warms its withering conceptions at the 
memory of its youthful fire, when it 
makes experience serve aspiration, and 
knowledge illumine the difficult paths 
through which thoughts thread their 
way into facts, — it is only then that 
age becomes broadly and nobly wise.— 
Whipple. 


Age, when it does not harden the 
heart and sour the temper, naturally 
returns to the milky disposition of in- 
fancy. Time has the same effect upon 
the mind as on the face. The pre- 
dominant passion, the strongest fea- 
ture, becomes more conspicuous from 
the others retiring. — L»ady Montagu. 


Some persons resemble certain, trees^ 
such as the nut, which flowers in Eeb- 
ruary and ripens its fruit in Septem- 
ber; or the juniper and the arbutus; 
which take a whole year or more 
perfect their fruit; and others, the: 
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cherry, which takes between two and 
three months.— Whately. 


Old age brings us to know the value 
of the blessings which we have en- 
joyed, and it brings us also to a very 
thankful perception of those which yet 
remain. Is a man advanced in life? 
The ease of a single day, the rest of 
a single night, are gifts which may be 
subjects of gratitude to God. — Paley. 


Old age is not one of the beauties of 
creation, but it is one of its harmonies. 
The law of contrasts is one of the 
laws of beauty. Under the conditions 
of our climate, shadow gives light its 
worth; sternness enhances mildness; 
solemnity, splendor. Varying propor- 
tions of size- support and subserve one 
another. — Madame Swetchine. 


Remember that some of the bright- 
est drops in the chalice of life may 
still remain for us in old age. The 
last draught which a kind Providence 
gives us to drink, though near the bot- 
tom of the cup, may, as is said of the 
draught of the Roman of old, have at 
the very bottom, instead of dregs, most 
costly pearls. — W. A. Newman, 


Behold where age’s wretched victim lies^ 
See his head trembling, and his half clos’d 
eyes, * 

Frequent for breath his panting bosom 
heaves ; 

To broken sleep his remnant sense he gives, 
And only by his pains, awaking, finds he 
lives, — Prior. 


The course of my long life hath reached at 
last, 

In fragile bark o’er a tempestuous sea, 

The common harbor, where must rendered 
bey 

Account of all the actions of the past. 

— Longfellow. 


withering age no rigid law forbids. 
With frugal nectar, smooth and slow with 
balm. 

The sapless habit daily to bedew, 

And give the hesitating wheels of life 
Glibber to play. — John Armstrong. 


Old age likes to dwell in the recol- 
lections of the past, and, mistaking 
the speedy march of years, often is in- 
clined to take the prudence of the win- 
ter time for a fit wisdom of midsum- 


Age 


mer ^ days. Manhood is bent to the 
passing cares of the passing moment, 
and holds so closely to his eyes the 
sheet of “to-day,” that it screens the 
“to-morrow” from his sight. — Kossuth. 


There is a quiet repose and steadi- 
ness about the happiness of age, if the 
life has been well spent. Its feeble- 
ness is not painful. The nervous sys- 
tem has lost its acuteness. But, in 
mature years we feel that a burn, a 
scaki, a cut, is more tolerable than it 
was in the sensitive period of youth.— 
Hazlitt. 


Me let the tender office long engage 
To rock the cradle of reposing age; 

With lenient arts extend a mother’s breath, 
Make languor smile, and smooth the bed of 
death; 

Explore the thought, explain the asking eye^ 
And keep awhile one parent from the sky. 

— Pope. 


Old age is courteous — no one more: 

For time after tune he knocks at the door, 
But nobody says, “Walk in, sir, pray!” 
Yet turns he not from the door away, 

But lifts the latch, and enters with speed, 
And then, they cry, “A cool one, indeed.** 
—Goethe. 


I’m growing fonder of my staff; 

I’m growing dimmer in the eyes; 

I’m growing fainter in my laugh; 

I’m growing deeper in my sighs; 

I’m growing careless of my dress; 

I’m growing frugal of my gold; 

I’m growing wise; I’m growing, — yes,-— 
I’m growing old. — Saxe. 


The careful cold hath nipt my rugged rind. 
And in my face deep furrows eld hath 
plight; 

My head bespren with hoary frost I find, 
And by mine eye the crow his claw doth 
bright ; 

Delight is laid abed, and pleasure past; 

No sun now shines, clouds have all over- 
cast. ' — 'Spenser. 


Can man be so age-stricken that no 
faintest sunshine of his youth may re- 
visit him once a year? It is impossi- 
ble. The moss on our time-worn man- 
sion brightens into beauty; the good 
old pastor, who once dwelt here, re- 
newed his prime and regained his boy- 
hood in the genial breeze of his nine- 
tieth spring. Alas for the worn and 
heavy soul, if, whether in youth oi 
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age, it has outlived its privilege of commonly passes for agreeable Is made 
springtime sprightliness I — Hawthorne, up of civility and falsehood. — Swift. 


Old age doth in sharp pains abound; 

We are belabored by the gout, 

Our blindness is a dark profound. 

Our deafness each one laughs about. 
Then reason’s light with falling ray 
Doth but a trembling flicker cast. 
Honor to age, ye children pay! 

Alas! my fifty years are past! 

— Beranger. 


My way ot fife 

Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf 
And that which should accompany old age, 
As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have; but, in their stead. 
Curses not loud, but deep, mouth-honor, 
breath, 

Which the poor heart would fain deny, and 
dare not. — Shakespeare. 


His silver hairs 

Will purchase us a good opinion, 

And buy men’s voices to commend our 
deeds; 

It shall be said his judgment rul’d our 


hands; 

Our youths and wildness shall no whit ap- 


pear, 

But all be burled in his gravity. 

— Shakespeare. 


These old fellows have 

Their ingratitude in them hereditary; 

Their blood is caked, Tis cold, it seldom 
flows ; 

’Tis lack of kindly warmth, they are not 
kind, 

And nature, as it grows toward earth, 

Is fashion’d for the journey — dull and 
heavy, — Shakespeare. 


It is noticeable how intuitively in 
age we go back with strange fondness 
to all that is fresh in the earliest dawn 
of youth. If we never cared for little 
children before, we delight to see them 
roll in the grass over which we hobble 
on cratches. The grandsire turns 
wearily from his middle-aged, care- 
worn son, to listen with infant laugh 
to the prattle of an infant grandchild. 
It is the old who plant young trees; 
it is the old who are most saddened by 
the autumn, and feel most delight in 
the returning spring, — Bulwer-Lytton* 

Agree 

Agreeing to differ. — Ovid. 


The character in conversation which 


Nature never says one thing, Wis* 
dom another. — Juvenal. 


Agreement exists in disapreement.-^ 
Lucan. 


j If you wish to appear agreeable in 
society you must consent to be taught 
I many things which you know aJ^^eady. 
— Lava ter. 


I Most arts require long study and 
application; but the most useful art 
of all, that of pleasing, requires only 
the desire. — Chesterfield. 


We may say of agrefeableness, ^ as 
distinct from beauty, that it consists 
in a symmetry of which we know not 
the rules, and a secret conformity of 
the features to each other, and to the 
air and complexion of the person.—^ 
Rochefoucauld. 


The art of being agreeable frequent 
ly miscarries through the ambitio]^ 
which accompanies it. Wit, learning, 
wisdom, — what can more effectually 
conduce to the profit and delight of 
society? Yet I am sensible that a 
man may be too invariably wise, 
learned, or witty to be agreeable; and 
I take the reason of this to be, that 
pleasure cannot be bestowed by the 
simple and unmixed exertion of any 
one faculty or accomplishment. — Cum- 
berland. 


Nature has left every man a capaci- 
ty of being agreeable, though not of 
shining in company ; and there* are a 
hundred men sufficiently qualified for 
both who, by a very few faults, that 
they -might correct in half ah hour, 
are not so much as tolerable. — Swift 

Agriculture 

The farmers are the founders of -civ- 
ilization. — Daniel Webster- 


The divine chemistry works in the 
subsoil — Hawthorne. 

Time spent in the cultivation ol thf 
fields passes very pleasantly.~-0vl4 
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Life grows darker as we go on, till 
only one pure light is left shining on 
it; and that is faith. Old age, like 
solitude and sorrow, h^s its revela- 
tions. — Madame Swetchine. 

O, roses for the flush of youth. 

And laurel for the perfect prime; 

But pluck an ivy branch for me 
Grown old before my time. 

— Christina G. Rossetti. 

Thus aged men, full loth and slow, 

The vanities of life forego, 

And count their youthful follies o’er. 

Till memory lends her light no more. 

— Scott. 

V enerable men ! you have come down 
to us from a former generation. Heav- 
en has bounteously lengthened out your 
Hves, that you might behold this joy- 
ous day. — ^Daniel Webster. 

There cannot live a more unhappy 
creature than an ill-natured old man, i 
who is neither capable of receiving! 
pleasures nor sensible of doing them! 
to others. — Sir W. Temple. I 

The mental powers acquire their full 
robustness when the cheek loses its 
ruddy hue, and the limbs their elastic 
step; and pale thought sits on manly 
hrows, and the watchman, as he walks 
hi& rounds, sees the student’s lamp 
burning far into the silent night. — Dr. 
Guthrie. 

The damps of autumn sink into the 
leaves and prepare them for the ne- 
cessity of their fall ; and thus insen- 
sibly are we, as years close round us, 
detached from our tenacity of life by 
the gentle pressure of recorded sor- 
row — Landor. 

Like .a morning dream, life becomes 
more and more bright the longer we 
live, and the reason of everything ap- 
pears more clear. What has puzzled 
ns before seems less mysterious, and 
the crooked paths look straighter as 
we approach the end. — Richter. 

A Comfortable old age is the reward ^ 
jf a w'ell-apent youth; therefore in-’ 
ste-ad of its introducing dismal and 
mmancholy prospects of decay, it 


should give us hopes of eternal youth 
in a better world. — Palmer. 

Age and sufferings had already 
marked out the first incisions for 
death, so that he required but little 
effort to cut her down ; for it is with 
men as with trees, they are notched 
long before felling, that their life-sap 
may flow out. — Richter. 

Old age is a lease nature only signs 
as a particular favor, and it may be, 
to one only in the space of two or 
three ages; and then with a pass to 
boot, to carry him through all the 
traverses and difficulties she has 
strewed in the way of his long career. 
— ISIontaigne. 

What is it to grow old? 

Is it to lose the glory of the form, 

The lustre of the eye? 

Is it for Beauty to forego her wreath? 

Yes; but not this alone. 

— Matthew Arnold. 

Winter, which strips the leaves from 
around ns, makes us see the distant 
regions they formerly concealed ; so 
does old age rob us of our enjoyments, 
only to enlarge the prospect of eter- 
nity before us. — Richter. 

We should provide for our age, in 
order that our age may have no urgent 
wants of this world to absorb it from 
th4 meditation of the next. It is aw- 
ful to see the lean hands of dotage 
making a coffer of the grave ! — Bui- 
wer-Lytton. 

Alike all ages; dames of ancient days 
Have led their children thro’ the mirthful 
maze. 

And the gay grandsire, skill’d in gestic lore, 
Has frisk’d beneath the burthen of three- 
score. — Goldsmith. 

Fate seem’d to wind him up for fourscore 
years ; 

Yet freshly ran he on ten winters more; 

Till like a clock worn out with eating time. 
The wheels of weary life at last stood still, 
— Dryden. 

I One’s age should be tranquil, as 
one’s childhood should be playful ; 
,hard work, at either extremity of hu- 
iman existence, seems to me out of 
'place; tb« morning and the evening 
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as he was so, he quitted our profes- 
sion and turned builder. — Cowley. 

“Agriculture, for an honorable and 
high-minded man,” says Xenophon, “is 
the best of all occupations and arts 
by which men procure the means of 
living.” — Alcott. 

God Almighty first planted a gar- 
den; and indeed it is the purest of 
human pleasures : it is the greatest re- 
freshment to the spirits of man. — 
Bacon. 

Ye rigid ploughmen' bear in mind 
Your labor is for future hours. 

Advance! spare not! nor look behind! 

Plough deep and straight with all your 
Powers! — Richard Plengist Horne. 

Agriculture is the noblest of all al- 
chemy; for it turns earth, and even 
manure, into gold, conferring upon its 
cultivator the additional reward of 
health. — Chatfield. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield: 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has 
broke: 

How jocund did they drive their team 
a-field» , , , . 

How bow’d the woods beneath their 
sturdy stroke! — Gray. 

Look up! the wide extended plain 
Is billowy with its ripened grain, 

And on the summer winds are rolled 
Its waves of emerald and gold. 

— Wm. Henry Burleigh. 

In the age of acorns, antecedent to 
Ceres and the royal ploughman Trip- 
tolemus, a single barley-corn had been 
of more value to mankind than all the 
diamonds that glowed in the mines of 
India. — H. Brooke. 

Our rural ancestors, with little blest, 

Patient of labor when the end was rest, 
Indulg’d the^ day that hous’d their annual 

With feasts, and offerings, and a thankful 
strain. — Pope. 

And he gave it for his opinion, that 
whoever could make two ears of com, 
or two blades of grass, to grow upon 
a spot of ground where only one grew 
before, would deserve better of man- 
kind, and do more essential service to 


his country, than the whole race of 
politicians put together. — Swift. 

It is not known where he that in- 
vented the plough was born nor where 
he died; yet he has effected more for 
the happiness of the world than the 
whole race of heroes and of conquer- 
ors wmo have drenched it with tears 
and manured it with blood, and whose 
birth, parentage, and educatioi^ have 
been handed down to us with a pre- 
cision precisely proportionate to the 
mischief they have done. — -Colton. 

E’en in mid-harvest, while the jocund swain 
Pluck’d from the brittle stalk the golden 
grain, 

Oft have I seen the war^ of winds contend, 
And prone on earth th’ infuriate storm de- 
scend, 

Waste far and wide, and by the roots 
uptorn, 

The heavy harvest sweep through ether 
borne, 

A.S the light straw and rapid stubble^ fly 
In dark’nmg whirlwinds round the wintry 
sky. . —Virgil. 

In ancient times, the sacred Plough em- 
ploy’d 

The Kings and awful Fathers of mankind* 
And some, with whom compared your m 
sect-tribes 

Are but the beings of a summer’s day. 
Have held the Scale of Empire, ruled the 
Storm 

Of mighty War; then, with victorious hand, 
Disdaining little delicacies, seized 
The Plough, and, greatly independent 
scorned 

All the vile stores corruption can bestow. 

— Thomson. 

In a moral point of view, the life 
of the agriculturist is the most pure- 
and holy of any class of men; pure, 
because it is the most healthful, and 
vice can hardly find time to contami- 
nate it ; and holy, because it brings the 
[Deity perpetually before his view, giv- 
ing him thereby the most exalted no- 
tions of supreme power, and the most 
[fascinating and endearing view of 
'moral benignity.— Lord John Russell, 

Alolieiiiy # 

I have always looked upon alc1?emy 
in natural philosophy to be like en- 
thusiasm in divinity, and to have 
troubled the world much to the same 
purpose. — Sir W. Temple, 
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It is an art wittiout art, which has 
its beginning in falsehood, its middle 
in toil, and its end in poverty. — From 
the Latin. 


If by fire 

Of sooty coal th’ empiric alchymist 
Can turn, or holds it possible to turn, 
Metals of drossest ore to perfect gold. 

— Milton. 


The glorious sun 

Stays in his course and plays the alchemist, 
Turning with splendor of his precious eye 
The meager cloddy earth to glittering gold. 

— Shakespeare. 


Alchemy may be compared to the 
man who told his sons he had left them 
gold buried somewhere in his vine- 
yard; where they by digging found no 
gold, but by turning up the mould, 
about the roots of their vines, pro- 
cured a plentiful vintage. So the 
search and endeavors to make gold 
have brought many useful inventions 
and instructive experiments to light. 
— Bacon. 

Alienation, Svils of 

Nothing presents a more mournful 
aspect than a family divided by anger 
and animosity. Unhappily, however, 
this is not a very rare occurrence. We 
even behold at times, brothers them- 
selves so indifferent towards each 
other, so wanting in affection, or even 
in a state of such hostility among 
themselves that they appear as if they 
had been cherished by the same fond 
heart only to be divided by their tastes 
and manner of thinking. Often they 
are less obliging to one another than 
they are to persons whom they know 
not. — iSachokke. 

Allegory 

Allegory dwells in a transparent 
palace.— Le Mierre. 

A man conversing in earnest, if he 
watch his intellectual processes, will 
9nd that a material image, more or 
less luminous, arises in his mind, con- 
temporaneous with every thought, 
Which furnishes the vestment of the 
thought. Hence, good writing and 
brilliant discourse are perpetual al- 
legories. — Emerson. 


like so many tracks of light in a dis- 
course, that make everything about 
them clear and beautiful. — ^Addison. 

Almond 

With a bee in every hell, 

Almond bloom, we greet thee well. 

— Edwin Arilold. 


Blossom of the almond trees, 
April’s gift to April’s bees. 

— Edwin Arnold. 


White as the blossoms which the almond 
tree, 

Above its bald and leafless branches bears. 

— Margaret J. Preston. 


Like to an almond tree ^mounted hye 
On top of greene Selinis all alone, 

With blossoms brave bedecked daintily; 
Whose tender locks do tremble every one, 
At everie little breath, that under heaven 
is blowne. — Spenser. 


Almond blossom, sent to teach us 
That the spring days soon will reach us. 

— Edwin Arnold. 

Alms 

Charity is the perfection and orna- 
ment of religion. — Addison. 


Where there is plenty, charity is a 
duty, not a courtesy. — Feltham. 

We may cover a multitude of sins 
with the white robe of charity. — 
Beecher. 

Are we not to pity and supply the 
poor, though they have no relation to 
us? No relation? That cannot be. 
The Gospel styles them all our 
' brethren.— Thomas Sprat. 


Those good men who take such 
pleasure in relieving the miserable for 
Christ’s sake, would not have been less 
forward to minister unto Christ Him- 
self. — Atterbury. 


Shall we repine at a little misplaced 
charity, we who could no way foresee 
the effect, when an all-knowing, all- 
wise Being showers down every day 
His benefits on the unthankful and un- 
deserving ?~Atterbury. 

Alone 

It is not good that man should b« 

alone — 'KB. 


Allegories, when well chosen, ar*3 
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They are never alone that are ac- 
companied with noble thoughts. Sir 
Philip Sidney. 

The time never lies heavy upun him ; 
it is impossible for him to be alone. — 
Addison. 

When nmsing on companions gone, 

We doubly feel ourselves alone. 

‘—Scott. 


Ambition has no rest ! — Bulwer« 
Lytton. 


Men would be angels, angels would 
be gods. — Pope. 

The path of glory leads but to the 
grave. — Gray. 

Ambition, lilie a torrent, never looks 
back. — Ben Jonson. 


Alone! — ^that worn-out word, 

So idly spoken, and so coldly heard; 
iTet all that poets smg, and grief natn 
Known, 

Of hopes laid waste, knells m that word — 
Alone. — Lytton. 

Amaraiatli 

Bid amaranthus all tiis beauty shed, 
x\nd daffodillies fill tlicir crps with tears, 
To strew the laureate hearse where Lycid 
lies. — Milton„ 


Nosegays! leave them for the waking, 

Throw them earthward w’here they grew 
Dim are such, beside the bi caking 
Amaranths he looks unto. 

Folded eyes see brighter colors than the 
open ever do, — E. B. Browning. 


Amaranths such as cio^v. n the maids 
That "wander through Zamara’s slu des 

Mooic, 


Immoitcl amaranth, a fewer wdiich once 
In Paradise, fast by the Tree of Life, 

Begin to bloom, buc soon for Man’s^ oflence, 
To heavhi remov^'d, where Erst it grew, 
there grows, 

And llow’is aloft shading the fount of life, 
— Milton. 


Amliassaclor 

An am])asi5aclor is an honest man 
sent to lie abroad for the common- 
w^ealth, — Sir II. W^otton. 


Vaulting ambition, w'hich overleaps 
itself. — Shakespeare. 


Ambition is not a vice of little peo- 
ple. — Montaigne. 

T charge thee, fling away ambition; 

By that sin fell the angels. 

—Shakespeare. 

No man is born without ambitious 
worldly desires. — Carlyle. 

All may have, if they dare try, a 
glorious life or grave. — Herbert. 

Ambition is like love, impatient both 
of delays and rivals. — iJonh.am. 


Though ambition in itself is a vice, 
yet it is often the parent of virtues.—^ 
Qirnlilian. 

If yon wish to reacdi the hlgliG.-jt, be- 
gin at the lowcnt. — Syrus. 

Fatal ambition’ say w4ia1 w^onclious charms 
Delude mankind to toil for time in arms"^ 

— liowe. 


Ambition is but the evil shadow of 
aspiration. — George Macdonald. 


AmlsitioB. 

Ambition is the mind’s immodesty. — 
Davenant. 

Ambition's cradle oftenest is its 
grave, — Longfellow. 

By that sin angels fell. — Shake- 
speare. 

The glorious frailty of the noble 
mind. — Hoole. 

The noblest spirit is most strongly 
attracted by the love of glory. — Cicero. 


You have greatly vonturod, but all 
must do so who would greatly win.--r 
Byron. 

When once ambition has passed its 
natural limits, its progress is bound- 
less. — Seneca. 


Nothing is too high for the daring 
of mortals: we storm heaven itself in 
our folly. — Horace. 


Ambition is like hunger; it obeys n« 
law but its appetite. — II. W. Shaw. 
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He who surpasses or subdues man- 
kind must look down on the hate of 
those below. — Byron. 

The highest and most lofty trees 
have the most reason to dread the 
thunder. — Rollin, 

Ambition hath one heel nail’d in hell. 
Though she stretch her fingers to touch the 
heavens- — Lilly. 


They that stand high, have many blasts to 
shake them; 

And if they fall, they dash themselves to 
pieces. — Shakespeare. 


Ambition breaks the tics of blood, 
and forgets the obligations of grati- 
tude. — Sir W. Scott. 


Think not ambition wise, because T 
is brave. — Sir W. Daveuant. 

Too low they build who build be- 
neath the stars. — Young. 

What is ambition but desire of greatness^ 
And what is gieatness but extent of power ^ 
— iHiggons. 


Beware ambition ; heaven is not 
reached with pride, but with submis- 
sion.— Middleton. 

Who soars too near the sun, vrith 
golden wings, melts them. — Shake- 
speare. 

How like a mounting devil in the heart 

Rules the unreined ambition! 

— ^\\ illis. 


Take away ambition and vanity, and 
where will be your heroes and pa- 
triots?^ — Seneca. 

Tt is the constant fault and insepa- 
rable ill quality of ambition never to 
look behind it. — Seneca. 


Ah! curst ambition’ to thy lures wc owe 
All the great ills that mortals bear below. 

““ iecKcii. 


Blood only serves to v/ash Ambi- 
tion’s hands. — Byron. 


Remarkable places are like the sum- 
iuits of rocks’, eegles and reptiles only 
can get there. — Madame Necker. 


Ambition hath but two steps; tho 
lowest, blood; the highest, envy. — » 
Lilly, ■ 


We. frequently pass from love to am- 
bition, but one seldom returns from 
ambition to love. — Rochefoucauld. 


there is a fire and motion of the soul, 

But once kindled, quenchless evermore. 

— Byron. 


Most people would succeed in small 
things if they were not troubled with 
great ambitious. — Longfellow. 


Proud-crested fiend, the world’s 
worst foe, ambition. — Bloomfield. 


Ambition thinks no face so beau- 
tiful as that which looks from under 
a crown.— -Sir P. Sidney. 


Ambition is the germ from which 
all growth of nobleness proceeds. — = 
T. D. English. 


It is by attempting to reach the top 
at a single leap that so much misery is 
produced in the world. — Cobbett. 

Ambition often puts men upon doing 
the meanest offices ; so climbing is per- 
formed in the same posture with creep- 
ing. — Swift. 

The tallest trees are most in the 
power of the winds, and ambitious 
men of the blasts of fortune. — William 
1 Penn. 


One may easily enough guard against 
ambition till fivc-aiid-tv/euty. It is not 
ambition’s day. — Shenstone. 


Ambition, like love, can abide no 
lingering; and ever urgeth on his own 
successes, hating nothing but what may 
stop them.— Sir P. Sidney. 


Neither love nor ambition, as it has 
often been shown, can brook a division 
of its empire in the heart. — Bovee. 

It is observed by Cicetb, that men of 
the greatest and most shining parts are 
most actuated by ambition. — Addison. 


The cheat ambition, eager to espouse 
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dominion, courts it with a lying show, 
and shines in borrowed pomp to serve 
a turn. — Jeffrey. 

The ambitious deceive themselves 
when they propose an end to their 
ambition ; for that end, when attained, ^ 
becomes a means. — Rochefoucauld. | 


The object of ambition, unlike that of 
love, never being wholly possessed, am- 
bition is the more durable passion of 
the two. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Ambition is an idol, on whose wings 
Great minds are carried only to extieme; 
To be sublimely great or to be nothing. 

— Southey. 


Ambition is an idol, on whose wings | 
great minds are carried only to ex- ; 
treme, — to be sublimely great, or to be I 
nothing. — Southern. I 


For my part, I had rather be the 
first man among these fellows than 
the second man in Romo. — Ctesar. 


What is ambition? It is a glorious 
cheat I Angels of light walk not so 
dazzlingly the sapphire walls of heaven. 
—Willis. 


Our natures are like oil; compound us with 
anything. 

Yet will we strive to swim to the top. 

— Beaumont and Fletcjaer. 


Ambition is a lust that’s never quenched, 
Grows more inflamed, and madder by en- 
joyment, , — Otway. 


Ambition has but one reward fo** all: 

A little power, a littje transient fame, 
A grave to rest in-, and a fading name I 
— ^William Winter. 


Uncurbed ambition, unresisting sloth. 

And base dependence, are the fiends ac- 
curst. — Mason. 


Ambition suflSciontly plagues her 
proselytes, by keeping themselves al- 
ways in show, like the statue of a pub- 
lic place. — Montaigne. 


In the world there are only two ways 
of raising one’s self, either by one’s 
own industry or by the weakness of 
others, — BruySre. 


Unruly ambition is deaf, not only to 
the advice of friends, but to the coun- 
sels and monitions of reason itself. — 
L’Estrange. 


To wish is of little account; to suc- 
ceed you must earnestly desire; and 
this desire must shorten thy sleep. — 
Ovid. ^ 

When you are aspiring to the high- 
est place, it is honorable to reach the 
second or even the third rank. — Cicero, 


Dream after dream ensues, 

And still they dream, that they shall still 
succeed. 

And still are disappointed. — Cowper. 


A slave has but one master ; the am- 
bitious man has as many masters as 
there are persons whose aid may con- 
tribute to the advancement of his for- 
tune. — Bruy&re. 


Like dogs in a wheel, birds in a 
cage, or squirrels in a chain, ambitious 
men still climb and climb, with great 
labor, and incessant anxiety, but never 
reach the top. — Burton. 


Be always displeased at what thou 
art, it thou aesire to attain to what 
thou art not ; for where thou hast 
pleased thyself, there thou abidest. — 
Quarles. 


Every one has before his eyes an end 
which he pursues till death ; but for 
many that end is a feather which 
they blow before them in the air.-^ 
NjcoIL 


Ambition is a rebel both to the soul 
and reason, and enforces all laws, all 
conscience; treads upon religion, and 
offers violence to nature’s self. — Ben 
J onson. 


But what will not ambition and revenge 
Descend to? who aspires must down as low 
As high he soar’d, obnoxious first or last 
To basest things. — Milton. 


There is a native baseness in the am-* 
bition which seeks beyend its desert; 
that never shows more conspicuously 
than when, no matter how, it tej»^po- 
rarily gains its object. — Simms. 
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The modesty of certain ambitious 
persons consists in becoming great 
without making too much noise ; it may 
be said that they advance in the world 
on tiptoe. — Voltaire. 


Wisdom is corrupted by ambition, 
even when the quality of the ambition 
is intellectual. For ambition, even of 
this quality, is but a form of self-love. 
— Henry Taylor. 


I begin where most people end, with 
a full conviction of the emptiness of 
all sorts of ambition, and the unsatis- 
factory nature of all human pleasures. 
— Pope. 


Ambition’s like a circle on the water, 
Which never ceases to enlarge itself, 

’Till by broad spreading it disperse to 
nought. — Shakespeare. 


Talents^ angel-bright, 

If wanting worth are shining instruments 
In false ambition’s hand, to finish faults 
Illustrious, and give infamy renown. 

— Young. 


We should be careful to deserve a 
good reputation by doing well; and 
when that care is once taken, not to 
be over anxious about the success. — 
Rochester. 


0 cursed ambition, thou devouring bird, 
How dost thou from the field of honesty 
Pick every grain of profit or delight. 

And mock the reaper’s toil I — Havard 


All my ambition is, I own, 

To profit and to please unknown; 

Tike streams supplied from springs below, 
Which scatter blessings as they go. 

— Dr. Cotton. 


If love and ambition should be in 
eqqal balance, and come to jostle with 
equal force, I make no doubt but that 
the last would win the prize. — Mon- 
taigne. 


Where ambition can be so happy as 
to covet its enterprises even to the 
peraon himself, under the appearance of 
t^pciple, it is the most incurable and 
infesihle of all human passions.— 
Htime. 


Most natures are insolvent; cannot 
satisfy their own wants, have an am- 


bition out of all proportion to their 
practical force, and so do lean and beg 
day and night continually. — Emerson. 


Ambition I deadly tyrant ! inexorable 
master I what alarms, what anxions 
hours, what agonies of heart, are the 
sure portion of thy gaudy slaves?— 
Mallet. 


A hop and skip shall raise the son 
of a cobbler, well underlaid with pieces, 
to the government of a prince, till over- 
much ambitious cutting wears him to 
his last. — Nabbes. 


It is not for man to rest in absolute 
contentment. He is born to hopes and 
aspirations, as the sparks fly upward, 
unless he has brutified bis nature, and 
quenched the spirit of immortality, 
which is his portion. — Southey. 


Ambition makes the same mistake 
concerning power that avarice makes 
concerning wealth. She begins by ac- 
cumulating power as a mean to happi- 
ness, and she finishes by continuing 
to accumulate it as an end. — Colton. 


Moderation cannot have the credit 
of combating and subduing ambition, — 
they are never found together. Moder- 
ation is the languor and indolence of 
the soul, as ambition is its activity and 
ardor. — Rochefoucauld. 

Ambition is but avarice on stilts, and 
masked. God sometimes sends a fam- 
ine, sometimes a pestilence, and some- 
timef a hero, for the chastisement of 
mankind ; none of them surely for our 
admiration. — Landor. 


Who knows but He, whose hai>4. the light- 
ning forms, 

Who heaves old ocean, and who wings the 
storms, 

Pours fierce ambition in a Coesstr’s mind. 

— Pope. 


Dreams, indeed, are ambition; foi* 
the very substance of the ambitious 
is merely the shadow of a dream. And 
I hold ambition of so airy and light a 
quality, that it is but a shadow’s 
shadow. — Shakespeare. 


Ambition is like choler, which is a 
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humor that maketh meu active, earnest, 
full of alacrity, and stirring, if it be 
not stopped, but if it be stopped, and 
cannot have its way, it becometh fiery, 
and thereby malign and venomous. — 
Bacon. 


We should reflect that whatever 
tempts the pride and vanity of ambi- 
tious persons is not so big as the 
smallest star which we see scattered in 
disorder and unregarded on the pave- 
ment of heaven. — Jeremy Taylor, 


Ambition is a spirit in the world 
That causes all the ebbs and flows of nations, 
Keeps mankind sweet by action; without 
‘that, , , 

The world would be a filthy, settled mud. 

— Crown. 


Aspiring to nothing but humility, 
the wise man will make it the height 
of his ambition to be unambitious. As 
he cannot effect all that he wishes, he 
■will only wish for that which he can 
effect. — Chatfield. 


Ambition is to the mind what the 
cap is to the falcon ; it blinds us first, 
and then compels us to tower, by rea- 
son of our blindness.^ But alas I when 
we are at the summit of a vain ambi- 
tion, we are also at the depth of 
misery. — Colton. 


Ill-weaved ambition, how much art 
thou shrunk ! when that this body did 
contain a spirit, a kingdom for it 
was too small a bound; but now, two 
paces of the vilest earth is room 
enough. — Shakespeare. 

\ 

When ambitious men find an open 
passage, they are rather busy than 
dangerous; and if well watched in 
their proceedings, they will catch them- 
selves in their own snare, and prepare 
a way for their own destruction, — 
Quarles. 


If not for that of conscience, yet at 
least for ambition’s sake, let us reject 
ambition, let us disdain that thirst of 
honor and renown, so low and mendi- 
cant, that it makes us^ beg it of all 
sorts of people.—- Montaigne. 


ambition, and the passion for conquest, 
than the true system of astronomy. 
What a poor thing is even the whole 
globe in comparison of the infinite ex- 
tent of nature ! — Fontenelle. 


Don Quixote thought he could have 
made beautiful bird-cages and tooth- 
picks if his brain had not been so full 
of ideas of chivalry. Most people 
would succeed in small things if they 
were not troubled with great ambi^ 
tions. — Longfellow. 


Be not with honor’s gilded baits beguil’d, ^ 
Nor think ambition wise, because ’tis 
brave; 

For though we like it, as a forward child, 
’Tis so unsound, her cradle is the grave. 

' — Davenant- 


Ambition’s monstrous stomach does increase 
By eating, and it fears to^ starve, unless 
It still may feed, and all it sees devour; 
Ambition is not tir’d with toil nor cloy'd 
* with power. — Davenant. 


Oh, sons of earth! attempt ye still to rise, 
By mountains pil’d on mountains to thtf 
skies? 

Heav’n still with laughter the vain toil 
surveys, 

And buries madmen in the heaps they raise. 

— Pope, 


Ambition is a gilded misery, a secret 
poison, a hidden plague, the engineer 
of deceit^ the mother of hypocrisy, the 
parent of envy, the original of vices, 
the moth of holiness, the blinder of 
hearts, turning medicines into mal- 
adies, and remedies into diseases. — 
Thomas Brooks. 


Hard, withering toil only can 
achieve a name ; and long days and 
months and years must be passed^ in 
the chase of that bubble, reputatibn, 
whidh, when once grasped, breaks in 
your eager clutch into a hundred lesser 
bubbles, that soar above you still. — ' 
Mitchell. 

Ambition is freqnsntte on& 
refuge which life has Isft <3®^ 

nied or mortified affections. We Aide 
at the grasping eye, the daring wfehg, 
the soul that seems to thirst fot sover- 
eignty only, and know not that the 
flight of this ambitious bird has 


Nothing can be more destructive to 
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from a bosom or home that is filled 
with ashes. — Simms. 


We must distinguish between felicity 
and prosperity; for prosperity leads 
often to ambition, and ambition to dis- 
appointment; the course is then over, 
the wheel turns round but once, while 
the reaction of goodness and happiness 
is perpetual. — Landor. 


What’s all the gaudy glitter o£ a crown? 
What but the glaring meteor of ambition. 
That leads the wretch benighted in his 
errors, 

Points to the gulf and shines upon destruc- 
tion, — -Brooke. 


Ambition is torment enough for an 
enemy ; for it affords as much dis- 
contentment in enjoying as in want, 
making men like poisoned rats, which, 
when they have tasted of their bane, 
cannot„ rest till they drink, and then 
can much less rest till they die. — 
Bishop Hall. 


Ambition becomes displeasing when 
it is once satiated ; there is a reaction ; 
and as our spirit, till our last sigh, is 
always aiming toward some object, it 
falls back on itself, having nothing 
«Ise on which to rest ; and having 
reached the summit, it longs to 
descend. — Corneille. 


To be ambitious of true honor, of 
the true glory and perfection of our 
natures, is the very principle and in- 
centive of virtue ; but to be ambitious 
of titles, of place, of ceremonial re- 
spects and civil pageantry, is as vain 
and little as the things are which we 
eourt — Sir. P, Sidney. 


lipwliuess is young ambition’s ladder, 
Whereto the cH^ber-upward turns his face; 
And when, he once obtains the upmost 
round, 

H'b then unto the ladder turns his hack, 
Looks in the clouds, scorning the base 
degrees 

By which he did ascend. — Shakespeare. 


IdVes there the man with soul so 
dead as to disown the wish to merit 
neopde’^s applause, and having ut- 
words worthy to be kept by 
o^r nil to latest tim^ to leave be- 


hind him rhymes that dread neither 
herrings nor frankincense. — Persius. 


^ A noble man compares and estimates 
himself by an idea which is higher than 
himself, and a mean man by one which 
is lower than himself. The one pro- 
duces aspiration; the other, ambition. 
Ambition is the way in which a vulgar 
man aspires. — Beecher. 


Ambition, that high and glorious 
passion, which makes such havoc 
among the sons of men, arises from a 
proud desire of honor and distinction; 
and when ^ the splendid trappings in 
which it is usually caparisoned are 
removed, will be found to consist of 
the mean materials of envy, pride, and 
covetousness. — Burton. 


It is the nature of ambition to make 
men liars and cheats, and hide the 
truth in their breasts, and show, like 
jugglers, another thing in their 
mouths; to cut all friendships and en- 
mities to the measure of their interest, 
and to make a good countenance with- 
out the help of a good will. — Sallust. 


If at great things thou would’st arrive, 

Get riches first, get wealth, and treasure 



They whom I favor thrive in wealth amain, 
While virtue, valor, wisdom, sit in want. 

— Milton. 


The man who seeks one thing in life, and 
but one, 

May hope to achieve it before life be done; 

But he who seeks all things, wherever he 
goes, 

Only reaps from the hopes which around 
him he sows 

A harvest of barren regrets. 

— Owen Meredith. 


Man was mark’d 

A friend in his creation to himself, 

And may, with fit ambition, conceive 
The greatest blessings, and the highest 
honors 

Appointed for him, if he can achieve them 
The right and noble way. — Massinger. 


If we look abroad upon the great 
multitude of mankind, and ^deavo^ 
to trace out the principles of action 
evejry individual, it will, I think, 
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highly probable that ambition runs 
through the whole species, and that 
every man, in proportion to the vigor 
of his complexion, is more or less 
actuated by it. — Thomas Hughes. 


Those that were up themselves, kept others 
low ; 

Those that were low themselves, held others 
hard; 

He suffered them to ryse or greater grow; 

But every one did strive his fellow down to 
throw. — Spenser. 


I am as one 

Who doth attempt some lofty mountain’s 
height, 

And having gained what to the upcast eye 
The summit’s point appear’d, astonish’d sees 
Its cloudy top, majestic and enlarged. 
Towering aloft, as distant as before. ^ ^ 

— ^Joanna Baillie. 


Say what we will, you may be sure 
that ambition is an error ; its wear 
and tear of heart are never recompensed 
— it steals away the freshness of life, — 
it deadens its vivid and social enjoy- 
ments, — it shuts our souls to our own 
youth, — and we are old ere we remem- 
ber that we have made a fever and a 
labor of our raciest years. — Bulwer- 
Lytton. I 


There is no greater unreasonable- 
ness in the world than in the designs 
of ambition; for it makes the present 
certainly miserable, unsatisfactory, 
troublesome, and discontented, for the 
uncertain acquisition of an honor 
which nothing can secure ; and, besides 
a thousand possibilities of miscarrying, 
it relies upon no greater certainty 
than our life; and when we are dead 
all the world sees who was the fool. 
— Jeremy Taylor. # 


Farewell, a long farewell, to all my great- 
ness! 

This is the state of man. To-day he puts 
forth 

The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow blos- 
soms. 

And bears his blushing honors thick upon 
him; 

The third day comes a frost, a killing frost 
-^Shakespeare. 


It is a true observation of anci^t 
writers, that as men are apt to be cast 
down by adversity, so they a^e easily 


satiated with prosperity, and that joy 
and grief produce the same effects. 
For whenever men are not obliged 
by necessity to fight they fight from 
ambition, which is so powerful a pas^ 
sion in the human breast that how 
ever high we reach we are never sat 
isfied. — Machiavelli. 


The cheat ambition, eagCi" to espouse 
Dominion, courts it with a lying show. 

And shines in borroiv’d pomp to serve a 
turn ; 

But the match made, the farce is at an end; 
And all the hireling equipage of virtues, 
Faith, honor, justice, gratitude and friend- 
ship, 

Discharg’d at once. — ^Jeffreys. 


The wondrous architecture of the world, 
And measure every wandering planet’s 
course, 

Still climbing after knowledge infinite, 

And always moving as the restless spheres. 
Will us to wear ourselves, and never rest 
Until we reach the ripest fruit of all, 

That perfect bliss and sole felicity, 

The sweet fruition of a heavenly crown. 

— Marlowe. 


The shadow, wheresoever it passes, 
leaves no track behind it; and of the 
greatest personages of the world, when 
‘they are once dead, then there remains 
no more than if they had never lived. 

, How many preceding emperors of the 
Assyrian monarchy were lords of the 
world as well as Alexander! and now 
we remain not only ignorant of their 
monuments, but know not so much 
as their names. And of the same great 
Alexander, what have we at this day 
except the vain noise of his fame?-— ^ 
I Jeremy Taylor. 


On the summit see, 

The seals of office glitter in his eyes; 

He climbs, he pants, he grasps them! At 
his heels, 

Close at his heels, a demagogue ascends, 
And with a dexterous jerk soon twists hinv 
down, 

And wins them, but to lose them in his turn, 
— Cowper. 


Ambition is, of all other, the most 
contrary humor to solitude ; and glory 
and repose are so inconsistent that 
they cannot possibly inhabit one and 
the same place; and for so ranch as I 
understand, those have only their arms 
and legs disengaged from the crowd 
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their mind and intention remain en- 
gaged behind more than ever. — ^Mon- 
taigne. 


that of Europe, as the industry of 
England precedes that of the rest of 
Europe. — Beaconsfield. 


There is a kind of grandeur and re- 
spect which the meanest and most in- 
significant part of mankind endeavor 
to procure in the little circle of their 
friends and acquaintance. The poor- 
est mechanic, nay, the man who lives 
upon common alms, gets him his set of 
admirers, and delights in that supe- 
riority which he enjoys over those who 
are in some respects beneath him. 
This ambition, which is natural to the 
soul of man, might, methinks, receive 
a very happy turn; and, if it were 
rightly directed, contribute as much to 
a person’s advantage, as it generally 
does to his uneasiness and disquiet. — 
Addison. 


This raging, vehement desire, 

Of sovereignty no satisfaction finds; 

But in the breasts of men doth ever roll 
The restless stone of Sisyph, to torment 
them, 

And as his heart, who stole the heavenly fire. 
The vulture gnaws, so doth that monster 
rent them; 

Had they the world, the world would not 
content them. — Earl of Sterling. 


America 

Ohild of the earth’s old age, — Miss 
I^ngdoru 


The home of the homeless all over 
the earth. — Street. 


America, ^ — half-brother of the 
world I — Bailey. 


America is rising with a giant’s 
strength. Its bones are yet but carti- 
lages, — Fisher Ames. 


I was born an American; I live an 
American; I shall die an American. — 
Daniel Webster. 


America is a fortunate country. She 
grows by the follies of our European 
nation^. — Napoleon. 


Sail on, O Ship of State I 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great. 

— Longfellow. 


TThe enterprise of America precedes 


America has begun her career at the 
culminating point of life, as Adam 
did at the age of thirty. — Mme. 
Swetehine. 


Earth^s biggest country’s gut her soul 
An* risen up earth’s greatest nation. 

— Lowelh 


Down to the Plymouth Rock, that had been 
to their feet as a doorstep 
Into a world unknown — the corner-stone of 
a nation! — Longfellow. 


America has furnished to the world 
the character of Washington ! And if 
our American institutions had done 
nothing else, that alone would have 
entitled them to the respect of man- 
kind. — Daniel Webster. 


Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise, 

The queen of the world and the child of th«i 
skies! 

Thy genius commands thee; with rapture 
behold, 

While ages on ages thy splendors unfold. 

— Timothy Dwight. 


England, our mother’s mother! Come and 
see 

A greater England here! O come and be 

At home with us, your children, for 
there runs 

The same blood in our veins as in 
your sons; 

The same deep-seated love of liberty 

Beats in our hearts. We speak the same 
good topgue; 

Familiar with all songs your bards have 
sung, 

Those large men, Milton, Shakespeare, 
both are ours. — Stoddard. 


Cease to brag to me of America, and 
its model institutions and constitu- 
tions. America, too, will have to strain 
its energies, crack its sinews, and all 
but break its heart, as the rest of us 
have had to do, in thousand-fold 
wrestle with the Pythons and mud- 
demons, before if can become a habita- 
tion for the gods, — Carlyle. 

Young ’ man, there is America — 
which at this day serves for little mpre 
than to amuse you with stories of sav- 
age men and uncouth manners; yet 
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shall, before you taste of death, show 
itself equal to the whole of that com- 
merce which now attracts the envy 
of the world. — Burke. 


Lot body and soul I — this land! 

Mighty Manhattan, with spires, and 
The sparkling and hurrying tides, and the 
ships ; 

The varied and ample land — the South 
And the North in the light — Ohio’s shores, 
and flashing Missouri, 

And ever the far-spreading prairies, covered 
with grass and com. 

— ^Walt Whitman. 


Our country, whether bounded by 
the St. John’s and the Sabine, or how- 
ever otherwise bounded or described, 
and be the measurement more or less, 
— still our country, to be cherished in 
all our hearts, to be defended by all 
our hands. — Robert C. Winthrop. 

Amiability 

Amiability shines by its own light. 
— Horace. 


Amiability is the redeeming quality 
of fools. — Miss Braddon. 


How easy it is to be amiable in the 
midst of happiness and success ! — 
Madame Swetchine. 


We ought to regard amiability as 
the quality of woman, dignity that 
of man. — Cicero. 


Amiability is very often a weakness, 
but the most unobjectionable one as a 
rule. — Lady Morgan. 


Amiable people, while they are more 
liable to imposition in casual contact 
with the world, yet radiate so much of 
mental sunshine that they are reflected 
in all appreciative hearts. — Madarhe 
Beluzy. 


That constant desire of pleasing, 
which is the peculiar quality of some, 
may be called the happiest of all de- 
sires in this, that it scarcely ever fails 
of attaining its ends, when not dis- 
graced by affectation. — ^Fielding. 


The amiable is a duty most certain- 
ly, but must not be exercised at the 
expense of any of the virtues. He who 


seeks to do the amiable always, can 
only be successful at the frequent ex- 
pense of his manhood. — Simms. 

Amnesty 

Amnesty, that noble word, the gen- 
uine dictate of wisdom. — JEschines. 

Amusement 

No man is a hypocrite in his pleas- 
ures. — Dr. Johnson. 


Encourage innocent amusement.^ 
Addison. 


The real character of a man is 
found out by his amusements. — Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. 


Pastime passing excellent, if it be 
husbanded with modesty. — Shake- 
si)eare. 


Amusement, to an observing mind, 
is study. — Beaconsfield. 


A clear fire, a clean hearth, and the 
rigor of the game. — Lamb. 


I am a great friend to public amuse- 
ments ; for they keep people from 
vice. — Samuel Johnson. 


There is no such sport as sport by 
sport o’erthrown. — Shakespeare. 


Any pleasure which takes and keeps 
the heart from God is sinful, and un- 
less forsaken, will be fatal to the soul. 
— Richard Fuller. 


Recreation is not the highest kind 
of enjoyment ; but in its time and 
place it is quite as proper as prayer. — 
S. Irenseus Prime. 


Car^s were at first for benefits designed, 
Sent to amuse, not to enslave the mind, 
—Garrick. 


People should b@ guariJed agaiiist 
temptation to unlawftil pl^su^ by 
furnishing them means of innocent 
ones. — Ohanning. 


The mind ought sometimes to be 
amused, that it may the better return 
to thought, and to itself. — Phsednis^ 
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Amusement allures and deceives us, 
&nd leads us down imperceptibly in 
thoughtlessness to the grave. — Pascal. 

You can’t live on amusement. It is 
the froth on water, — an inch deep, 
and then the mud I — George Mac- 
donald. 


When I play with my cat, who 
knows whether I do not make her more 
sport than she makes me? — ^Mon- 
taigne. 


With spots quadrangular of diamond form. 
Ensanguined hearts, clubs typical of strife, 
And spades, the emblems of untimely 
graves. • — Cowper. 


They are to religion like breezes of 
air to the flame, — gentle ones will fan 
it, but strong ones will put it out. — 
Bev. Dr. Thomas. 


By sports like these are all their cares be« 
guird. 

The sports of children satisfy the child. 

— Goldsmith. 


So good things may be abused, and 
that whi(h was first invented to re- 
fresh men’s weary spirits. — Burton. 


If those who are the enemies of in- 
nocent amusements had the direction 
of the world, they would take away 
the spring, and youth, the former from 
the year, the latter from human life. 
— Balzac. 


The Dastern monarch who pro-, 
claimed a reward to him who should 
discover a new pleasure, would have 
deserved well of mankind had he stip- 
ulated that it should be blameless. — * 
Whately. 


I^ocke, whom there is no reason to 
suspect of being a favorer of idleness 
or libertinism, has advanced that who- 
,^er hojies to enaploy any part of his 
time with efficacy and vigor must al- 
;Iow some of it to pass in trifles. — ^Dr, 
Joht|$pn. 


- We have all our playthings- Happy 
a^ise they who are contented with those 
can obtain ; those hours are spent 
In the wisest manner that can easiest 


shade the ills of life, and are the leas^ 
productive of ill consequences^ — Lady 
Montagu. 


Hail, blest Confusion!, here are met 
All tongues, and times, and faces; 
The Lancers flirt with Juliet, 

The Brahmin talks of races. 

— Praed. 


It is exceedingly deleterious to with- 
draw the sanction of religion from 
amusement. If we feel that it is all 
injurious we should strip the earth 
of its flowers and blot out its pleag^ 
ant sunshine. — Chapin. 


Let the world have their May- 
games, wakes, whetsunales, their danc- 
ings and concerts; their puppet-shows, 
hobby horses, tabors, bagpipes, balls, 
barley-breaks, and whatever sports and 
recreations please them best, provided 
they be followed with discretion. — Bur- 
ton. 


To find recreation in amusements is 
not happiness; for this joy springs 
from alien and extrinsic sources, and 
is therefore dependent upon and sub- 
ject to interruption by a thousand ac- 
cidents, which may minister inevitable 
affliction. — Pascal. 


The habit of dissipating every se- 
rious thought by a succession of agree- 
able sensations is as fatal to happiness 
as to virtue ; for when amusement is 
uniformly substituted for objects o€ 
moral and mental interest, we lose all 
that elevates our enjoyments above the 
scale of childish pleasures. — ^Anna 
Maria Porter. 


Whatever amuses, serves to kill 
time, to lull the faculties, and to ban- 
ish reflection. Whatever entertains, 
usually awakens the understanding or 
Ratifies the fancy. Whatever diverts, 
is lively in its nature, and sometimes 
tumultuous in its effects. — Orabbe. 

Analogy 

The instincts of the ant are very un- 
important, considered as the anf^ ; but 
the nmment a ray of relation is seen bo 
extend from it to man, and the little 
drudge is seen to be a monitor, a lijttle 
body with a mighty heart, then all its 
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habits, even that said to be recently 
observed, that it never sleeps, become 
sublime. — Emerson, 

Anarchy 

In a state of anarchy power is the 
measure of right. — Lucan. 


Anarchy is the sure consequence of 
tyranny ; for no power that is not 
limited by laws can ever be protected 
by them. — Milton. 


The choking, sweltering, deadly, and 
killing rule of no rule; the consecra- 
tion of cupidity and braying of folly, 
and dim stupidity and baseness, in 
most of the affairs of men. Slopshirts 
attainable three-halfpence cheaper by 
the ruin of living bodies and immortal 
souls. — Carlyle. 


Bad as any government may be, it 
is seldom worse than anarchy. — ^sop. 

Anatomy 

It is shameful for man to rest in 
ignorance of the structure of his own 
body, especially when the knowledge 
of it mainly conduces to his welfare, 
and directs his application of his own 
powers. — Melancthon. 

Ancestry 

By blood a king, in heart a clown., 
— Tennyson. 


Breed is stronger than pasture. — 
George Eliot. 

Some men by ancestry are only the 
shadow of a mighty name. — Lucan. . 


He who boasts of his lineage boasts 
of that which does not properly be- 
long to him. — Seneca. 


Whoever serves his country well has 
no need of ancestors, — Voltaire. 


I am no herald to inquire of men’s 
pedigrees; it sufficeth me if I know 
their virtues. — Sir P. Sidney. | 


Pride, in boasting of family an- 
tiquity, makes duration stand for 
merit — Zimmermann. 


People will not look forward to pos- 


terity, who never look backward ta 
their ancestors. — Burke. 


He who boasts of his descent, 
praises the deeds of another. — Seneca. 

What is birth to a man if it shall 
be a stain to his dead ancestors to 
have left such an offspring? — Sir P. 
Sidney. 


It is, indeed, a blessing, when the 
virtues of noble races are hereditary; 
and do derive themselves*^ f rom the imi- 
tation of virtuous ancestors. — Nabb. 


Philosophy does not regard pedigree; 
she did not receive Plato as a noble, 
but she made him so. — Seneca. 


It is of no consequence of what 
parents any man is born, so that he be 
a man of merit. — Horace. 


The man who has nothing to boast 
of but his illustrious ancestry is like 
a potato, — the only good belonging to 
him is underground. — Sir Thomas 
Overbury. 


Great families of yesterday we show, 

And lords whose parents were the Lord 
knows who. — Daniel De Foe. 


From yon blue heaven above us bent, 
the grand old gardener and his wife 
smile at the claims of long descent.-— 
Tennyson. 


Our ancestors are very good kind 
of folks ; but they are the last people I 
should choose to have a visiting ac- 
quaintance with. — Sheridan. 


What can they see in the longest 
kingly line in Europe, save that it 
runs back to a successful soldier?— 
Walter Scott. 


When real nobleness accompanies 
that imaginary one of birth, the 
imaginary seems to mix with real, and 
becomes real too. — Lord Greville. 


It is better to be the builder of our 
own name than to be indebted by de- 
scent for the proudest gifts known to 
the books of heraldry. — Hosea Ballou- 
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He that boasts of his ancestors, the 
founders and raisers of a family, doth 
confess that he hath less virtue. — 
Jeremy Taylor. 


The pride of ancestry is a super- 
structure of the most imposing height, 
but resting on the most flimsy foun- 
dation. — Colton. 


They that on glorious ancestors enlarge, 
Produce their debt, instead of their dis- 
charge. — Young. 


Pedigrees seldom improve by age; 
the grandson is too often a weak 
infringement on the grandsire’s patent. 
— H. W. Shaw. 


If it is fortunate to be of noble an- 
cestry, it is not less so to be such as 
that people do not care to be informed 
whether you are noble or ignoble. — 
Bruyfere. 


It is a shame for a man to desire 
honor because of his noble progenitors, 
and not to deserve it by his own vir- 
tue. — St Chrysostom. 


Nobility of birth is like a cipher ; it 
has no power in itself, like wealth or 
talent; but it tells with all the power 
t>f a cipher when added to either of the 
other two. — J. F. Boyes. 


We are very fond of some families 
because they can be traced beyond the 
Conquest, whereas indeed the farther 
back, the worse, as being the nearer 
allied to a race of robbers and thieves. 
— De Foe. 


The happiest lot for a man as far as 
birth is concerned, is that it should be 
such as to give him but little occasion 
to think much about it. — Whately. 


I am one who finds within me a 
ppbility that spurns the idle pratings 
of the great, and their mean boasts of 
what their fathers were, while they 
^ejpse^ves are fools effeminate. — Per- 
cival. 


Birth and ancestry, and that which 
we have not ourselves achieved, we 
©an scarcely caU our own. — Ovid. 


Some decent, regulated pre-emi- 
nence, some preference (not exclusive 
appropriation) given to birth, is 
neither unnatural nor unjust nor im- 
politic. — Burke. 


Those who depend on the merits of 
their ancestors may be said to search 
in the roots of the tree for those fruits 
which the branches ought to produce. 
— Barrow. 


He that to ancient wreaths can bring no 
more 

From his own worth, dies bankrupt on th& 
score. — Cleveland, 


I have no urns, no dusty monuments; 

No broken images of ancestors, 

Wanting an ear, or nose; no forged tales 
Of long descents, to boast false honors from. 

— Ben Jonson. 


It is a revered thing to see an an- 
cient castle not in decay; how much 
more to behold an ancient family 
which have stood against the waves 
and weathers of time! — Bacon. 


High birth is a thing which I never 
knew any one to disparage except those 
who had it not ; and I never knew any 
one to make a boast of it who had 
anything else to be proud of. — Bishop 
Warburton. 


The origin of all mankind was the 
same; it is only a clear and good con- 
science that makes a man noble-, for 
that is derived from heaven itself. — - 
Seneca. 

I make little account of genealogical 
trees. Mere family never made a man 
great. Thought and deed, not pedigree, 
are the passports to enduring fate. — 
General Skobeleff. 


It has long seemed to me that it 
would be more honorable to our ances- 
tors to praise them in words less, hut 
in deeds to imitate them more. — Hoiy 
ace Mann. 


Title and ancestry render a good 
man more illustrious, but an ill one 
more contemptible. Vice is infamous, 
though in a prince, and virtue b^onor- 
able, though in a peasant.— Addison* 
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Pride of origin, whether high or low, 
springs from the same principle in hu- 
man nature; one is but the positive, 
the other the negative, pole of a single 
weakness* — Lowell. 


People who take no pride in the 
noble achievements of remote ances- 
tors will never achieve anything 
worthy to be remembered with pride 
by remote descendants. — Macaulay. 


The nobility of the Spencers has 
been illustrated and enriched by the 
trophies of Marlborough ; but I exhort 
them to consider the “ Faerie Queene,” 
as the most priceless jewel of their 
coroner. — Gibbon. 

It is with antiquity as with ances- 
try, nations are proud of the one, and 
individuals of the other; but if they 
are nothing in themselves, that which 
is their pride ought to be their humilia- 
tion. — Colton. 


Of all vanities of foppenes, the 
vanity of high birth is the greatest. 
True nobility is derived from virtue, 
not from birth. Titles, indeed, may be 
purchased, but virtue is the only coin 
that makes the bargain valid. — Burton. 


The generality of princes, if they 
were stripped of their purple and cast 
naked on the world, would immediate- 
ly sink to the lowest rank of society, 
without a hope of emerging from their 
obscurity. — Gibbon. 


The glory of ancestors sheds a light 
around posterity ; it allows neither 
their good nor bad qualities to reiUain 
in obscurity. — Sallust. 


Let him speak of his own deeds, and 
not of those of his forefathers. High 
birth is mere accident, and not virtue ; 
for if reason had controlled birth, and 
given empire only to the wnrthy, per- 
haps Arbaces would have been Xerxes, 
and Xerxes Arbaces. — Metastasio. 


Those who have nothing else to 
recommend them to the respect of 
others but only their blood, cry it up 
at a great rate, and have their mouths 
perpetually full of it. They swell and 


vapor, and you are sure to hear of 
their families and relations every third 
word.-— Charron. 


Being well satisfied that, for a man 
who thinks himself to be somebody, 
there is nothing more disgraceful than 
to hold himself up as honored, not on 
his own account, but for the sake of 
his forefathers. Yet hereditary hon- 
ors are a noble and splendid treasure 
to descendants. — Plato. 


He that boasts of his ancestors con- 
fesses that he has no virtue of his 
own. No person ever lived for our 
honor; nor caught that to be reputed 
ours, which was long before we had a 
being; for what advantage can it be 
to a blind man to know that his par- 
ents had good eyes? Does he see 
one whit the better? — Charron. 


Though you be sprung in direct line 
from Hercules, if you show a low- 
born meanness, that long succession 
of ancestors whom you disgrace are 
so many witnesses against you; and 
this grand display of their tarnished 
glory but serves to make your igno- 
miny more evident. — Boileau. 


In the founders of great families, 
titles or attributes of honor are gen- 
erally correspondent with the virtues 
of the person to whom they are ap- 
plied; but in their descendants they 
are too often the marks r0,ther of 
grandeur than of merit. The stamp 
and denomination still continue, but 
the intrinsic value is frequently lost 
— ^Addison, 

The character of the reputed ances- 
tors of some men has made it possible 
for their descendants to be vicious in 
the extreme, without being degenerate ; 
and there are some hereditary strokes 
of character by which a family may be 
as clearly distinguished as by the 
blackest features of the human face. — ' 
Junius. 

It is only shallow-minded pretenders 
who either make distinguished origin 
a matter of personal merit, or obscure 
origin a matter of personal reproach* 
Taunt ^d scoHnf at the humble com^ 
dition ©£ ^rly Ijfe aJEfect miody in 
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America but those who are foolish 
enough to indulge in them, and they 
are generally suflBciently punished by 
the published rebuke. A man who is 
not ashamed of himself need not be 
ashamed of his early condition. — Dan- 
iel Webster. 


It was the saying of a great man, 
that if we could trace our descents, 
we should find all slaves to come from 
princes, and all princes from slaves; 
and fortune has turned all things 
topsy-turvy in a long series of revo- 
lutions; beside, for a man to spend 
his life in pursuit of a title, that serves 
only when he dies to furnish out an 
epitaph, is below a wise man’s busi- 
ness. — Seneca. 


Take the title of nobility which thou 
hast received by birth, but endeavor to 
add to it another, that both may form 
a true nobility. There is between the 
nobility of thy father and thine own 
the same difference which exists be- 
tween the nourishment of the evening 
and of the morrow. The food of yes- 
terday will not serve three for to-day, 
and will not give thee strength for 
the next. — Jamakchari. 


There may be, and there often is, 
indeed, a regard for ancestry which 
nourishes only a weak pride; as there 
is also a care for posterity, which only 
disguises an habitual avarice, or hides 
the workings of a low and groveling 
vanity. But tljiere is also a moral and 
philosophical respect for our ancestors, 
which elevates the character and im- 
proves the heart. — Daniel Webster. 


If there be no nobility of descent, 
all the more indispensable is it that 
there should be nobility pf ascent, — a 
character in them that bear rule so fine 
and high and pure that as inen come 
within the circle of its influence they 
involuntarily pay homage to that 
which is the one pre-eminent distinc- 
Jlonv^he royalty of virtue. — Bishop 
Henry 0. Potter. 

. ^ :^e pride of ancestry is a super- 
structure of the most imposing height, 
but resting on the most flimsy foun- 
1 It is ridiculous enough to ob- 


serve the hauteur with which the old 
nobility look down on the new. The 
reason of this puzzled me a little, un- 
til I began to reflect that most titles 
are respectable only because they are 
old; if new, they would be despised^ 
because all those who now admire the 
grandeur of the stream would see noth- 
ing but the impurity of the source.— 
Colton. 


No man is nobler born than an- 
other. unless he is bom with better 
abilities and a more amiable disposi- 
tion. They who make such a parade 
with their family pictures and pedi- 
grees, are, properly speaking, rather to 
be called noted or notorious than noble 
persons. I thought it right to say this 
much, in order to repel the insolence 
of men who depend entirely upon 
chance and accidental circumstances 
for distinction, and not at all on pub- 
lic services and personal merit — * 
Seneca. 


The power of perpetuating our prop- 
erty in our families is one of the 
most valuable and interesting circum- 
stances belonging to it, and that which 
tends the most to the perpetuation of 
society itself. It makes our weakness 
subservient to our virtue; it grafts 
benevolence even upon avarice. The 
possession of family wealth and of the 
distinction which attends hereditary 
possessions (as most concerned in it^; 
are the natural securities for this 
transmission. — Burke. 


We sometimes see a change of ex- 
pression in our companion, and say, 
his father or his mother comes to the 
windows of his eyes, and sometimes a 
remote relative. In different hours, a 
man represents each of several of his 
(ancestors, as if there were seven or 
eight of us rolled up in each man’s 
skin, — seven or eight ancestors at least, 
— and they constitute the variety of 
notes for that new piece of music 
which his life is. — Emerson. 

Andenta 

We derive all that is pardonable In 
us from ancient fountains. — ^Dryden. 


The sages of old live again in ps, and 
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in opinions there is a metempsychosis. 
— Glanvill. 


The moderns cannot reach their 
beauties, but can avoid their imperfec- 
tions. — ^Addison. 


Those whom we call the ancients 
were in truth novices in all things, and 
properly constituted the infancy of 
mankind. — Prescott. 


In taste and imagination, in the 
graces of style, in the arts of persua- 
sion, in the magnificence of public 
works, the ancients were at least our 
equals. — Macaulay. 


They left a great deal for the indus- 
try and sagacity of after ages. — Locke. 

An-emone 

Anemone, so well 

Named of the wind, to which thou art all 
free. — George MacDonald. 


From the soft wing of vernal breezes shed, 
Anemones, auriculas, enriched 
With shining meal o’er all their velvet 
leaves. — Thomson. 


Anemones and seas of gold. 

And new-blown lilies of the river. 
And those sweet flow’rets that unfold 
Their buds on Camadera’s quiver. 

— Moore. 


Thy subtle charm is strangely given, 

My fancy will not let thee be — ■ 

Then poise not thus ’twixt earth and 
heaven, 

O white anemone 1 — Elaine Goodale. 


Within the woods. 

Whose young and half transparent leaves 
scarce cast 

A shade, gray circles of anemones 
Danced on their stalks. —Bryant. 

Angels 

Angels and ministers of grace de- 
fend us I — Shakespeare. 


Pools rush in where angels fear to 
tread. — Pope. 


Like angel visits, few and far be- 
tween. — Campbell. 


We are never like angels till our 
passion dies.^ — Thomas Decker, 


And flights of angels sing thee to 
thy rest! — Shakespeare. 


Angels are bright still, though the 
brightest fell. — Shakespeare. 


Millions of spiritual creatures walk 
the earth unseen, both when we sleep 
and when we wake. — Milton. 


Angels boast ethereal vigor, and are 
formed from seeds of heavenly birth* 
— Virgil. 


White wing’d angels meet the child 
On the vestibule of life. 

— Mrs. E. Oakes Smith. 


Angels contented with their face in heaven. 
Seek not the praise of men. — Milton, 


A guardian angel o’er his life presiding. 
Doubling his pleasures, and his cares divid- 
ing. — Samuel Rogers. 


So dear to heaven is saintly chastity, 
That when a soul is found sincerely so 
A thousand liveried angels lackey her. 

— Milton. 


If you woo the company of the 
angels in your waking hours, they will 
be sure to come to you in your sleep, 
— G. D. Prentice. 


We cannot let our angels go ; we do 
not see that they only go out that 
archangels may come in. — ^Emerson. 


“ The helmed Cherubim, 

And sworded Seraphim, 

Are seen in glittering ranks with wings dis- 
play’d, — 'Milton. 


In this dim world of clouding cares, 

We rarely know, till ’wildered eyes 
See white wings lessening up the skies, 
The angels with us unawares. 

—Gerald Massey. 


How sweetly did they float upon the wings 
Of silence tjfc^rbugh the empty-vaulted night, 
At every fall smoothing the raven down 
Of darlmess till, it smiledi — Milton. 


The angels may have wid^ spherea 
of action, may have nobler forms of 
duty; but right with them and with 
m is one and the same thing. — Ohapin. 


The guardian angel of life some- 
times flies so high that man cannot see 
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it ; but he always is looking down upon 
us, and will soon hover nearer to us. 
— Richter. 


0, though oft oppressed and lonely, 

All my fears are laid aside. 

If I but remember only 

Such as these have lived and died! 

— Longfellow. 


Sweet souls around us watch us still, 
Press nearer to our side; 

Into our thoughts, into our prayers, 
With gentle helpings glide. 

— Harriet jBeecher Stowe. 


For God will deign 

To visit oft the dwellings of just men 
Delighted, and with frequent intercourse 
Thither will send his winged messengers 
On errands of supernal grace. — Milton. 


But all God’s angels come to us disguised: 
Sorrow and sickness, poverty and death. 
One after other lift their frowning masks. 
And we behold the Seraph’s face beneath. 
All radiant with the glory and the calm 
Of having looked upon the front of God. 

— Lowell. 


Around our pillows golden ladders rise. 
And up and down the skies, 

With winged sandals shod, 

The angels come, and go, the messengers of 
God! 

Nor, though they fade from us, do they de- 
part — 

Tt is the childly heart: 

We walk as heretofore, 

Adown their shining ranks, but see them 
nevermore. — R. H. Stoddard. 


Compare a Solomon, an Aristotle, 
or an Archimedes, to a child that new- 
ly begins to speak, and they do not 
more transcend such a one than the 
angelical understanding exceeds theirs, 
even in its most sublime improve- 
ments and acquisitions. — South. 


Man hath two attendant angels, 
Ever waiting by his side, 

With him wheresoe’er he wanders, 
Wheresoe’er his feet abide; 

One to warn him when he darkleth, 
And rebuke him if he stray; 

One to leave him to his nature, 

And so let him go his way. 

— Prince. 


The accusing spirit, which flew up 
to heaven^s chancery with the oath, 
blushed as he ^ave it in; and the re- 
cording angel, as he wrote it down, 


dropped a tear upon the word and 
blotted it out forever. — Sterne. 


There are two angels that attend unseen 
Each one of us, and in great books record 
Our good and evil deeds. He who writes 
down 

The good ones, after every action closes 
His volume, and ascends with it to God. 
The other keeps his dreadful day-book open 
Till sunset, that we may repent; which 
doing. 

The record of the action fades away. 

And leaves a line of white across the page. 
Now if my act be good, as I believe it. 

It cannot be recalled. It is already 
Sealed up in heaven, as a good deed ac- 
complished. 

The rest is yours. — Longfellow. 

Anger 

Let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath. — Bible. 


Temperate anger well becomes the 
wise. — Philemon. 


Anger is practical awkwardness. — 
Colton. 


Anger is a short madness. — Horace. 


A temperate anger has virtue in it. — - 
Haliburton. 


Men in rage strike those that wish 
them best. — Shakespeare. 


Abused patience turns to fury. — * 
Quarles. 


Anger manages everything badly. — • 
Stadius. 


Never anger made good guard for 
itself. — Shakespeare. 


Anger . is self-immolation. — Phillips 
Brooks. 


Keep cool, and you command every- 
body.— St. Just. 


Their rage supplies them with 
weapons. — ^Virgil. 


Like fragile ice anger passes away 
in time. — Ovid. 


He that wilf be angry for anythin®^ 
will be angry for nothing. — Sallust. 
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Kursing her wrath to keep it warm. 
■ — Burns. 


When anger rushes, unrestrained, to 
action. — Savage. 


He that would be angry and sin not 
must not be angry with anything but 
sin. — Seeker. 


Men often make up in wrath what 
they want in reason. — W. R. Alger. 


People hardly ever do anything in 
anger, of which they do not repent. — 
Richardson. 


To be in anger is impiety, but who is 
man that is not angry? — Shakespeare. 


Anger is like a ruin, which, in fall- 
ing upon its victim, breaks itself to 
pieces. — Seneca. 

Whatsoever is worthy of their love 
is worth their anger. — Sir J. Denham. 


There is no affectation in passion, 
for that putteth a man out of his pre- 
cepts. — Bacon. 


Anger is a transient hatred ; or at 
least very like it. — South. 


You may forgive, and so will I; 
but I will not forget, though I control 
my anger. — Colton. 


Anger begins with folly, and ends 
with repentance. — Pythagoras. 


When angry, count ten before you 
speak ; if very angry, a hundred. — Jef- 
ferson. 


Anger is like a full hot horse; who, 
being allowed his way, self-mettle 
tires him. — Shakespeare. 


Anger is like rain which breaks it- 
self whereon it falls. — Seneca. 


And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain. 

. — Coleridge. 


An angry woman is vindictive be- 
yond measure, and hesitates at noth- 
ing in her bitterness. — J. Petit-Senn. 


Anger causes us often to condemn in 
one what we approve of in another. — 
Pasquier Quesnel. 


Anger’s my meat; I sup upon myself 
And so shall starve with feeding. 

— Shakespeare. 


When a man is wrong and won’t ad- 
mit it, he always gets angry. — Hali- 
burton. 


He is a fool who cannot be angry; 
but he is a wise man who will not. — 
Seneca. 


He best keeps from anger who re- 
members that God is always looking 
upon him. — Plato. 


A countenance more in sorrow than 
in anger. — Shakespeare. 


Heaven hath no rage like love to 
hatred turned, nor hell a fury like a 
woman scorned. — Congreve. 


To be angry, is to revenge the fault 
of others upon ourselves. — Pope. 


An angry man opens his mouth and 
shuts up his eyes. — Cato. 


To abandon yourself to rage is often 
to bring upon yourself the fault of 
another. — Agapet. 


To rule one’s anger is well; to pre- 
vent it is better. — Edwards. 


When anger rises, think of the con- 
sequences. — Confucius. 


Violence in the voice is often only 
the death-rattle of reason in the 
throat. — J. F. Boyes. 


Anger is one of the sinews of the 
soul.-— Fuller. 


The angriest person in a oontroversy 
is the one most liable to he in the 
wrong. — Tillotson. 

Anger is not only the |)rev^»|ing 
of argument, ^but it^ greatest 
stumbling-block.' — Gladstone. 
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Anger has some claim to indulgence, 
and railing is usually a relief to the 
mind. — Junius. 


An angry man is again angry with 
himself when he returns to reason. — 
Publius Syrus. 


When one is in a good sound rage, 
it is astonishing how calm one can be. 
— Bulwer-Lytton. 


It is he who is in the wrong who 
first gets angry. — William Penn. 


A fit of anger is as fatal to dignity 
as a dose of arsenic is to life. — ^J. G, 
Holl^d. 


A man deep-wounded may feel too 
much pain to feel much anger. — 
George Eliot. 


Anger is blood, poured and perplexed 
into froth; but malice is the wisdom 
of our wrath. — Sir W. Davenant. 


What most increases anger is the 
feeling that one is in the wrong. — 
Richter. 


Anger turns the mind out of doors 
and bolts the entrance. — Plutarch. 


Weak men are easily put out of 
humor. Oil freezes quicker than 
water. — ^Auerbach.' 

A woman moved is like a fountain 
troubled, muddy, ill-seeming, thick, be- 
reft of beauty. — Shakespeare. 


Convulsive anger storms at large; or pale 
And silent, settles into full revenge. 

— Thomson.’ 


He submits himself to be seen 
through a mioroscope, who suffers him* 
self to he caught in a fit of passion. — • 
liivater. 

Omr passions are like convulsion fits, 
which make us' stronger for the time, 
hut leave us weaker forever after. — 
I>^ Swift 

I,.,. * — i 

If proud man hath no God ; the 
j^vioh® man fiath no neighbor; the 


angry man hath not himself. — Bishop 
HalL 


Scarce can I speak, my choler is so 
great. Oh I I could hew up rocks, 
and fight with flint. — Shakespeare. 


He that contemns a shrew to the 
degree of not descending to words with 
her does worse than beat her. — 
L’Estrange. 


Check and restrain anger. Never 
make any determination until you find 
it has entirely subsided. — Lord Col- 
lingwood. 


If anger is not restrained, it is fre- 
quently more hurtful to us, than the 
injury that provokes it. — Seneca. 


The elephant is never won by anger ; 
nor must that man who would reclaim 
a lion take him by the teeth. — ^Dryden. 


Have you not love enough to bear 
with me, when that rash humor which 
my mother gave me makes me forget- 
ful. — Shakespeare. 


Lamentation is the only r lusician 
that always, like a screech-owl, alights 
and sits on the roof of any angry man. 
— Plutarch. 


He that is slow to anger is* bettor 
than the mighty; and he that rulcth 
his spirit, than he that taketh a city, 
—Bible. 


Anger is a noble, infirmity, the gen- 
erous failing of the just, the one de- 
gree that riseth above zeal, asserting 
the prerogative of virtue. — Tupper. 


Anger is uneasiness or discomposure 
of the mind upon the receipt of any 
injury, with a present purpose of re- 
venge. — ^Locke. 


Give not reins to your inflamed pas- 
sions; take time and a little deJay: 
impetuosity manages all things badly. 
— Statius. 

' -’f!, 

Anger is ! the most impotent passion 
that accompakies the mind ^ of man; 
it effects nothing it goes about", and 
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hurts the man who is possessed by it to forearm him that is threatened.-^ 

more than any other against whom it Fuller. 

is directed. — Clarendon. 


The most phlegmatic dispositions 
often contain the most inflammable 
spirits, as lire is struck from the hard- 
est flints. — Hazlitt. 


I was angry with my friend: 

I told my wrath, my wrath did end, 

I was angry with my foe; 

I told it not, my wrath did grow. 

— Wm. Blake 


Anger ventilated often hurries to- 
wards forgiveness; anger concealed 
often hardens into revenge. — Bulwer- 
Lytton. 


Anger requires that the offender 
should not only be made to grieve in 
his turn, but to grieve for that partic- 
ular wrong which has been done by 
him. — Whately. 


Must I give way and room to your 
rash choler? Shall I be frighted when 
a madman stares? — Shakespeare. 


In the same degree in which a man’s 
mind is nearer to freedom from.^ all 
passion, in the same degree also is it 
nearer to strength. — Marcus Antoni- 
nus. 


You are yoked with a Iamb, 

That caines aimer as the flint beais fire ; 
Who, much enioiced, shows a hasty spark, 
And straiglit is cold again —Shakespeare. 


An angry man who suppresses his 
passions thinks worse than he speaks ; 
land an angry man that will chide 
[Speaks worse than he thinks. — Bacon. 


Bad temper is its own scourge. Few 
things are bitterer than to^ feel bitter. 
A man’s venom poisons himself more 
than his victim. — Charles Buxton. 


Anger blows out the lamp of the 
mind. In the examination of a great 
and important question, every one 
should be serene, slow-pulsed, and 
calm. — R. G. Ingersoll. 


My rage is not malicious; like a s^ark 
Of fire by steel inforced out of a flint 
It is no sooner kindled, but extinct. 

— Goffe- 


Anger wishes all mankind had only 
one neck ; love, that it had only one 
heart ; grief, two tear-garlands ; pride, 
two bent knees. — Richter. 


If anger proceeds from a great 
cause, it turns to fury; if from a 
small cause, it is peevishness; and so 
is always either terrible or ridiculous. 

■ — Jeremy Taylor. 


There is not in nature ^ 

A thing that makes a naan so deform d, so 

iTir -u 

As doth intemperate anger. — ebster. 

O that my tongue were in the thunder’s 

mouth ! , X t 1 

Then with a passion would I shake the 
world. — Shakespeare. 


When anger rushes unrestrained to 
action, like a hot steed, it stumbles on 
its way. The man of thought strikes 
deepest and strikes safely. — Savage. 


To be angry about trifles is mean 
and childish ; to rage and be furious is 
brutish; and to maintain perpetual 
wrath ia akin to the practice and tem- 
per of devils. — Dr. Watts. 


Are you angry? Look at the child 
who has erred, he suspects no trouble, 
he dreams of no harm; you will bor- 
row something of that innocence, you 
will feel appeased. — Chateaubriand. 


There is no way but to meditate and 
ruminate well upon the effects of an- 
ger, — how it troubles man’s life; and 
the best time to do this is to look back 
upon anger when the it k thoroughly 
over.-^Bacon. ^ * 


Those passionate persons who carry 
their heart in their mouth are rather 
to be pitied than feared; their threat- 
enings serving no other purpose than 


The *‘Iast word’® is the most flanger** 
ous of infernal machines ; and the hus- 
band and wife should no more fight ta 
get it than they would struggle the 
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possession of a lighted bomb-shell. — 
Douglas Jerrold. 


The intoxication of anger, like that 
of the grape, shows us to others, but 
hides us from ourselves, and we injure 
our own cause, in the opinion of the 
world, when we too passionately and 
eagerly defend it. — Colton. 


Angry and choleric men are as un- 
grateful and unsociable as thunder apd 
lightning, being in themselves all 
storm and tempest ; but quiet and easy 
natures are like fair weather, welcome 
to all. — Clarendon 


As a conquered rebellion strength- 
ens a government, or as health is more 
perfectly established by recovery from 
some diseases ; so anger, when removed, 
often gives new life to affection. — 
Fielding. 


Anger is like the waves of a troubled 
sea; when it is corrected with a soft 
reply, as with a little strand, it retires, 
and leaves nothing behind but froth 
and shells, — ^no permanent mischief. — 
Jeremy Taylor. 


Anger is the most impotent passion 
that accompanies the mind of man. 
It effects nothing it goes about; and 
hurts the man who is possessed by it 
more than any other against whom it 
is directed. — Clarendon. 


If a man meets with injustice, it is 
not required that he shall not be roused 
to meet it ; but if he is angry after he 
has had time to think upon it, that is 
sinful The Same is not wrong, but 
the coal's are. — Beecher. 


The round of a passionate man’s life 
ks i» contracting debts in his passion, 
whdch his virtue obliges him to pay. 
He spends his time in outrage and ao 
kaaiowledgment, injury and reparation. 
—^Johnson. 


J^ever forget what a man has said 
to you when he was angry* he has 
charged! you with anything,^ you had 
betrfeer look it up. Anger is a bow 
that will shoot sometimes where an- 
other f^ihg will not. — ^Beecher. 


Ams&s 


Had I a careful and pleasant com- 
panion that should show me my angry 
face in a glass, I should not at all take 
it ill; to behold man’s self so unnat- 
urally disguised and dishonored will 
conduce not a little to the impeadai 
ment of anger. — Plutarch. 


Anger and the thirst of revenge are 
a kind of fever; fighting and lawsuits, 
bleeding, — at least, an evacuation. 
The latter occasions a dissipation of 
money ; the former, of those fiery spir- 
its which cause a preternatural fer- 
mentation. — Shenstone. 


For pale and trembling anger rushes in 
With faltering speech, and eyes that wildly 
stare. 

Fierce as the tiger, madder than the seas. 
Desperate and armed with more than hu- 
man strength- — Armstrong. 


I never work better than when I 
am inspired by anger. When I am 
angry I can write, pray, and preach 
well; for then my whole temperament 
is quickened, my understanding sharp- 
ened, and all mundane vexations and* 
temptations depart. — liUther. 


Anger is implanted in us as sort 
of sting, to make us gnash with our 
teeth against the devil to make us 
vehement against him, not to set us in 
array against each other. — Savage. 


But curb thou the ba^ spirit in thy breast, 
For gentle ways are best. 

—Homer. 


Anger is an affected madness, com- 
pounded of pride and folly, and an in- 
tention to do commonly more mischief 
than it can bring to pass; and, with- 
out doubt, of all passions which actu- 
.ally disturb the mind of man, it is 
most in our power to extinguish, at 
least, to suppress and correct, our 
anger. — Clarendon. 


Full many mischiefs follow cruel wrath; ^ 
Abhorred bloodshed and tumultuous strife 
Unmanly murder and unthrifty scath, 

Bitter despite, with rancor’s rusty knife. 
And fretting gnef the enemy of life; 

All these and many evils more, haunt ire. 

— Spenser. 

Be ye angry, sm not ; therefori 
all ang&r is not sinful ; I suppose be* 
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cause some degree of it, and upon some 
occasions, is inevitable. It bccbmes 
sinful, or contradicts, however, the 
rule of Scripture, when it is conceived 
upon slight and inadequate provoca- 
tion, and when it continues long. — 
Paley. 


Alas! they had been friends in youth; 
But whispering tongues can poison truth, 
And constancy lives in realms above; 

And life is thorny, and youth is vain; 
And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain. 

— Coleridge. 


There is no passion that so much 
transports men from their right judg- 
ments as anger. No one would demur 
upon punishing a judge with death 
who should condemn a criminal upon 
the account of his own choler; why 
then should fathers and pedants be 
any more allowed to whip and chastise! 
children in their anger? It is then no I 
longer correction but revenge. Chas- 
tisement is instead of physic to chil- 
dren; and should we suffer a physi- 
-cian who should be animated against 
and enraged at his patient? — ^Mon- 
taigne. 


When I myself had twice or thrice 
made a resolute resistance unto anger, 
the like befell me that did the The- 
bans ; who, having once foiled the 
Lacedaemonians (who before that time 
had held themselves invincible), never 
after lost so much as one battle which 
they fought against them. — Plutarch. 

Anglimg 

Angling is an innocent cruelty. — 
George Parker. 


Idle time not idly spent. — Sir Henry 
Wctton. 


Angling is somewhat like poetry; 
men are to be born so. — Izaak Walton. 


Everything appertaining to the an- 
gler’s art is cowardly, cruel, treacher- 
ous, and cat-like. — Chatfield. 

The pleasantest angling is to see the 
fish cut with her golden oars the sil- 
ver stream, and greedily devour the 
treacherous bait. — Shakespeare. 


Doubt not but angling will prove to 
be so pleasant, that it will prove to be^ 
like virtue, a reward to itself. — Izaak 
Walton. 


I have known a very good fishei 
angle diligently four or six hours for 
a river carp, and not have a bite.— 
Izaak Walton. 


We really cannot see what equanim- 
ity there is in jerking a lacerated carp 
out of the water by the jaws, merely 
because it has not the power of mak- 
ing a noise; for we presume that the 
most philosophic of anglers would 
hardly delight in catching shrieking 
fish. — Leigh Hunt. 


But should you lure 

From his dark haunt, beneath^ the tangled 
roots 

Of pendent trees, the monarch of the brook, 
Behooves you then to ply your finest art. 

— Thomson. 


The first men that our Saviour dear 
Did choose to wait upon Him here, 
Blest fishers were; and fish the last 
Food was, that He on earth did taste: 

I therefore strive to follow those. 
Whom He to follow Him hath chose. 

— Izaak Walton. 


0! the gallant fisher’s life. 

It is the best of any: 

’Tis full of pleasure, void of strife 
And ’tis beloved by many. 

Other joys 
Are but toys; 

Only this. 

Lawful is; 

For our skill 
Breeds no ill, 

But content and pleasure. 

— Izaak Walton. 


Though no participator in the joys 
of more vehement spott, I have a 
pleasure that I cannot reconcile to my 
abstract n^otions of the tenderness due 
to dumb creatures, in the tranquil 
cruelty of angling. I can only pal- 
liate tbe wanton destructiveness of my 
amusement by trying to assure myself 
that my pleasure does not ^rlpg jrom 
the sTjiccess of the treachery I practise 
toward a poor little fish, but rather 
from that innocent revelry jn the lux^ 
uriance of summer life which op|y 
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anglers enjoy to the utmost — Bulwer- 
Lytton. 


In genial spring, beneath the quiv’ring 
shade, 

Where cooling vapors breathe along the 
mead, 

The patient fisher takes his silent stand. 

Intent, his angle trembling in his hand; 

With looks unmoved, he hopes the scaly 
breed, 

And eyes the dancing cork and bending 
reed. — Pope. 


We may say of angling as Dr. Bote- 
ler said of strawberries, ‘‘Doubtless 
God could have made a better berry, 
but doubtless God never did;” and so, 
if I might be judge,^ God never did 
make a more calm, quiet, innocent rec- 
reation than angling. — Izaak Walton. 

Animal 

Animals are such agreeable friends; 
they ask no questions, pass no criti- 
cisms. — George Eliot. 


If ’t were not for my cat and dog, 
I think I could not live. — Ebenezer 
Elliott. 


They rejoice each with their kind, 
lion with lioness, so fitly them in pairs 
thou hast combined. — Milton. 


Let cavillers deny 

That brutes have reason; sure ’tis something 
more, 

’Tis heaven directs, and stratagems inspires 
Beyond the short extent of human thought. 

— Somerville. 


There is in every animaPs eye a dim ] 
Image and gleam of humanity, a flash 
of strange light through which their 
life looks out and up to our great 
mystery of command over them, and 
claims the fellowship of the creature 
if not of the soul. — Ruskin. 

Aninihiiaiion 

Annihilation, as regards matter, is 
s«ply impossible. — Hosea Ballou. 

Annihilation is an absurdity in 
terpis. — Palissy. 

1 t ) ■ I ■ ■ " i 

. Noth»g whatever is annihilated; 
matteif; like an eternal, still rolls on 
without any diminuti©n.-^Roticher. 


Anticipation. 

Anticipation and Hope are horn 
twins. — Rousseau. 


The anticipation of evil courts evil* 
— Mme, Deluzy. 


Nothing is so good as it seems be- 
forehand. — George Eliot. 


Troubles forereckoned are doubly 
suffered. — Bovee. 


It is worse to apprehend than to 
suffer. — Bruy&re. 


Experience finds few of the scenes 
that lively hope designs. — Crabbe. 


Oft expectation fails, and most oft 
there where most it promises. — Shake- 
speare. 


We expect everything, and are pre- 
pared for nothing. — Madame Swetch- 
ine. 


Thou tremblest before anticipated 
ills, and still bemoanest what thou 
never losest. — Goethe. 


He who foresees calamities suffers 
them twice over. — Porteus. 


All things that are, are with more 
spirit chased than enjoyed. — Shake- 
speare. 


It is a great obstacle to happiness 
to expect too much. — ^Pontenelle. 


Anticipate the difficult by managing 
the easy. — Lao-Tze. 


The craving for a delicate fruit is 
pleasanter than the fruit itself. — 
Herder. 


Suffering itself does less afflict the 
senses than the apprehension of suf- 
fering. — Quintilian. 


What need a man forestall his date 
of grief, and run to meet what he 
would most avoid? — Milton. 


I know that we often tremble at an 
empty terror ; yet the false fancy 
brings a real misery.-^clnller. 
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Nothing is so great an .adversary to 
those who make it their business to 
please as expectation. — Cicero. 

All earthly delights are sweeter in 
expectation than enjoyment; but all 
spiritual pleasures more in fruition 
than expectation. — Feltham. 


We can but ill endure, among ^ so 
many sad realities, to rob anticipation 
of its pleasant visions. — Henry Giles. 


It is expectation makes a blessing 
dear ; heaven were not heaven if we 
knew what it were. — John Suckling. 


There is nothing so wretched or fool- 
ish as to anticipate misfortunes. What 
madness is it in expecting evil before 
it arrives? — Seneca. 


I would not anticipate the relish of 
any happiness, nor feel the weight of 
any misery, before it actually arrives. 
— Spectator. 


I am gid<^; expectation whirls me ’round. 
The imaginary relish is so sweet 
That It enchants my sense. 

— Shakespeare. 


We part more easily with what we 
possess, than with our expectations of 
what we wish for ; because expectation 
always goes beyond enjoyment.— ‘Hen- 
ry Home. 


Whatever advantage we snatch be- 
yond a certain portion allotted us^ by 
nature, is like money spent before it is 
due, which, at the time of regular pay- 
ment, will be missed and regretted. — 
Johnson. 


To despond is to be ungrateful be- 
forehand. Be not looking for eviL 
Often thou drainest the gall of fear 
while evil is passing by thy dwelling. 
- — ^Tupper. 


With every one, the expectation of a 
misfortune constitutes a dreadful pun- 
ishment, Suffering then assumes tlw 
proportions of the unknown, which is 
the soul’s infinite. — ^Balzac. 


The events we most desire do not 
happen; or, if they do, it is neither 


in the time nor in the circumstances 
when they would have given us ex- 
treme pleasure. — Bruy^re. 


The problem is, whether a man con- 
stantly and strongly believing that 
such a thing shall be, it don’t help 
anything to the effecting of the thing. 
— Bacon, 


There are many things that ar^- 
thorns to our hopes until we have at- 
tained them, and envenomed arrows to 
our hearts when we have. — Mirdbeau. 


There would be few entei*prises of 
great labor or hazard undertaken, if 
we had not the power of magnifying 
the advantages which we persuade our- 
selves to expect from them. — Johnsbn. 


Drawing near her death, she sent 
most pious thoughts as harbingers to 
heaven, and her soul saw a glimpse 
of happiness through the chinks of her 
sickness-broken body. — Thomas Fuller. 


Things temporal are sweeter in the 
expectation, things eternal are sweeter 
in the fruition; the first shames thy 
hope, the second crowns it; it is a 
vain journey, whose end affords less 
pleasure than the way. — Quarles. 


A man’s desires always disappoint 
him; for though he meets with some- 
thing that gives him satisfaction, yet 
it never thoroughly answers his ex- 
pectation. — Rochefoucauld. 


All fear is in itself painful, and 
when it conduces not to safety, is pain- 
ful without use. Everjr consideration, 
therefore, by which groundless terrors 
may be removed adds something to hu- 
man, happiness.— Dr. JohuBon. 

The hours w^pass with happy pros- 
pects in vi^ are more pleasing than 
those crownfed yith fruition, Tn the 
first instance, we cook the to our 
own appetite; in the latter, Nature 
cooks it for us. — Gcddsmith. ' ^ 

Such is the uncertainty of human 
affairs, that security and despair are 
equal follies; and as it is presuwptioaii 
and arrogance to anticipate triumphs^ 
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it is weakness and cowardice to prog- 
nosticate miscarriages. — Dr. Johnson. 


It has been well said that no man 
ever sank under the burden of the 
day. It is when to-morrow’s burden is 
added to the burden of to-day that the 
weight is more than a man can bear. — 
George Macdonald. 


Men spend their lives in anticipa- 
tions, in determining to be vastly 
happy at some period or other, when 
they have time. But the present time 
has one advantage over every other, 
it is our own. — Colton. 


The pilot who is always dreading a 
rock or a tempest must not complain 
if he remain a poor fisherman. We 
must at times trust something to for- 
tune, for fortune has often some share 
in what happens. — Metastasio. 


In all worldly things that a man 
pursues with the greatest eagerness 
and intention of mind imaginable, he 
finds not half the pleasure in the 
actual possession of them, as he pro- 
posed to himself in the expectation. — 
South. 


By anticipation we suffer mise^ 
and enjoy happiness before they are in 
being. We can set the sun and stars 
forward, or lose sight of them by wan- 
dering into those retired patts of eter- 
nity when the heavens and earth shall 
be no more. — ^Addison. 


In proportion as our cares are em- 
'ployed upon the future, they are ab- 
stracted from the present, from the 
only time which we can call our own, 
and of which, if we neglect the appar- 
ent duties to make provision against 
visionary attacks, we shall certainly 
counteract our own purpose. — Dr. 
Johnson. 


^ %re apt to rely ut)on future 
ptPspects, and become really expensive 
while we axe only rich in possibility. 
We live up to our expectations, not to 
Qur possessions, and make a figure pro- 
pprtloJi^ble to what we m^y be, not 
wmat we are. — ^Addison, 


Whichever way we look the prospect 
is disagreeable. Behind, we have left 
pleasures we shall never enjoy, and 
therefore regret; and before, we see 
pleasures which we languish to possess, 
and are consequently uneasy till we 
possess them. — Goldsmith. 

Antiquity 

Rich with the spoils of time. — Gray* 


The rubbish of the past. — Mme, 
Louise Colet. 


Antiquity is the aristocracy of his- 
tory. — Dumas, PCre. 


The great men of antiquity wero 
poor. — Lacordaire. 


Antiquity ! I like its ruins bettW 
than its reconstructions. — Joubert 


The sacred rust of twice ten hun- 
dred years. — Pope. 


It is one proof of a good education, 
and of true refinement of feeling, to 
respect antiquity. — Mrs. Sigourney. 


Time consecrates; and what is gray 
with age becomes religion.— -Schiller. 


Those we call the ancients werf 
really new in everything.— Pascal 


Age shakes Athena’s tower, ’but- 
spares gray Marathon. — Byron. 


Antiquity is a species of aristocracf 
with which it is not easy to be on vis- 
iting terms. — Madame Swetchine. 


Nor rough, nor barren, are the winding 
ways 

Of hoar Antiquity, but strewn with flowers® 
— Thomas Warton. 


The pyramids, doting with age, hav» 
forgqtten the names of their founders. 
Puller. 


Cities, unlike human creatures, may 
grow to be so old that at last they 
will become new. — William Wintet. 


I Those old ages are like the landscape 
that ^ows best in purple distance, ak 
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Nothing is so great an .adversary to 
those who make it their business to 
please as expectation. — Cicero. 

All earthly delights are sweeter in 
expectation than enjoyment; but all 
spiritual pleasures more in fruition 
than expectation. — Feltham. 


We can but ill endure, among ^ so 
many sad realities, to rob anticipation 
of its pleasant visions. — Henry Giles. 


It is expectation makes a blessing 
dear ; heaven were not heaven if we 
knew what it were. — John Suckling. 


There is nothing so wretched or fool- 
ish as to anticipate misfortunes. What 
madness is it in expecting evil before 
it arrives? — Seneca. 


I would not anticipate the relish of 
any happiness, nor feel the weight of 
any misery, before it actually arrives. 
— Spectator. 


I am gid<^; expectation whirls me ’round. 
The imaginary relish is so sweet 
That It enchants my sense. 

— Shakespeare. 


We part more easily with what we 
possess, than with our expectations of 
what we wish for ; because expectation 
always goes beyond enjoyment.— ‘Hen- 
ry Home. 


Whatever advantage we snatch be- 
yond a certain portion allotted us^ by 
nature, is like money spent before it is 
due, which, at the time of regular pay- 
ment, will be missed and regretted. — 
Johnson. 


To despond is to be ungrateful be- 
forehand. Be not looking for eviL 
Often thou drainest the gall of fear 
while evil is passing by thy dwelling. 
- — ^Tupper. 


With every one, the expectation of a 
misfortune constitutes a dreadful pun- 
ishment, Suffering then assumes tlw 
proportions of the unknown, which is 
the soul’s infinite. — ^Balzac. 


The events we most desire do not 
happen; or, if they do, it is neither 


in the time nor in the circumstances 
when they would have given us ex- 
treme pleasure. — Bruy^re. 


The problem is, whether a man con- 
stantly and strongly believing that 
such a thing shall be, it don’t help 
anything to the effecting of the thing. 
— Bacon, 


There are many things that ar^- 
thorns to our hopes until we have at- 
tained them, and envenomed arrows to 
our hearts when we have. — Mirdbeau. 


There would be few entei*prises of 
great labor or hazard undertaken, if 
we had not the power of magnifying 
the advantages which we persuade our- 
selves to expect from them. — Johnsbn. 


Drawing near her death, she sent 
most pious thoughts as harbingers to 
heaven, and her soul saw a glimpse 
of happiness through the chinks of her 
sickness-broken body. — Thomas Fuller. 


Things temporal are sweeter in the 
expectation, things eternal are sweeter 
in the fruition; the first shames thy 
hope, the second crowns it; it is a 
vain journey, whose end affords less 
pleasure than the way. — Quarles. 


A man’s desires always disappoint 
him; for though he meets with some- 
thing that gives him satisfaction, yet 
it never thoroughly answers his ex- 
pectation. — Rochefoucauld. 


All fear is in itself painful, and 
when it conduces not to safety, is pain- 
ful without use. Everjr consideration, 
therefore, by which groundless terrors 
may be removed adds something to hu- 
man, happiness.— Dr. JohuBon. 

The hours w^pass with happy pros- 
pects in vi^ are more pleasing than 
those crownfed yith fruition, Tn the 
first instance, we cook the to our 
own appetite; in the latter, Nature 
cooks it for us. — Gcddsmith. ' ^ 

Such is the uncertainty of human 
affairs, that security and despair are 
equal follies; and as it is presuwptioaii 
and arrogance to anticipate triumphs^ 
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fathers, it may be. Possibly not so 
pure as we may think, however, and 
with a simplicity ingrained with some 
bigotry and a good deal of conceit. — 
Chapin. 


Antiquity, what is it else (God only 
excepted) but man’s authority born 
some ages before us? Now for the 
truth of things time makes no altera- 
tion; things are still the same they 
are, let the time be past, present, or 
to come. 


Those things which we reverence 
for antiquity what were they at their 
first birth? Were they false? — ^time 
cannot make them true. Were they 
true? — time cannot make them more 
true. The circumstances therefore of 
time in respect of truth and error is 
merely impertinent. — John Hales. 


Antiquity ! thou wondrous charm, 
what art thou? that, being nothing, 
art everything I When thou wert, thou 
wert not antiquity, — then thou wert 
nothing, but hadst a remoter antiquity, 
as thou calledst it to look back to with 
blind veneration ; ^thou thyself being 
to thyself flat, jejune, modern! What 
mystery lurks in this retroversion? or 
what half Januses are we, that cannot 
look forward with the same idolatry 
with which we forever revert I The 
mighty future is as nothing, being 
everything! The past is everything, 
being nothing ! — Lamb. 

Anxiety 

Over-confid^ce is as evil as undue 
anxiety.— Haliburton. 


Anxiety never yet successfully 
bridged over any chasm. — Ruffini. 


Nobody should ever look anxious ex- 
those who have no anxiety. — 
teacopsfield. 


Generally we obtain very surely ^rxd. 
speedily what we are not too 
anxious to obtain. — ^Rousseau. 

, Among those evils which befall us, 
i|>0re arei many which have been more 
painful to us in the prospect than by 
^eir .actual pressure. — Addison. 


Better to be despised for too anxious 
apprehensions than ruined by too com 
fident a security. — Burke. 


Nothing in life is more remarkable 
than the unnecessary anxiety which we 
endure and generally occasion our* 
selves. — Beaconsfield. 


O foolish anxiety, of wretched man, 
how inconclusive are the arguments 
which make thee beat thy wings be- 
low ! — Dante. 


Anxiety is the poison of human life. 
It is the parent of many sins, and of 
more miseries. In a world where 
everything is doubtful, where you may 
be disappointed, and be blessed in dis- 
appointment, what means this restless 
stir and commotion of mind? Can 
your solicitude alter the cause or un- 
ravel the intricacy of human events? — 
Blair. 


Almost all men are over-anxious. 
No sooner do they enter the world 
than they lose that taste for natural 
and simple pleasures so remarkable in 
early life. Every hour do they ask 
themselves what progress they have 
made in the pursuit of wealth or 
honor; and on they go as their fathers 
went before them, till, weary and sick 
at heart, they look hack with a sigh 
of regret to the golden time of their 
childhood.— Rogers. 

Anxiety has no place in the life of 
one of God’s children. Christ’s seren- 
ity was one of the most unmistakable 
signs of His filial trust. He was tired 
and hungry and thirsty and in pain; 
but we cannot imagine Him anxious or 
fretful. His mind was kept in perfect 
peace because it was stayed on God. 
The life lived by the faith of the Son 
of God will find His word kept: “My 
peace give I unto you.” — Maltbie Bab- 
cock. 


It is not work that kills men; it is 
worry. Work is healthy; you can 
hardly put more upon a man than he 
can bear. Worry is rust upon the 
blade. It is not the revolution . that 
destroys the machinery, but the .ftic^ 
tion. Fear secretes acids; hut,’ love 
and trust are sweet juices. — Beecher. 
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Apathy 

A sort of living oblivion. — Horace 
Greeley. 

In this sullen apathy neither true 
wisdom nor true happiness can be 
found. — Hume. 

According to the Stoics, apathy 
meant the extinction of the passions 
by the ascendency of reason. — William 
Fleming. 

There are some men formed with 
feelings so blunt that they can hardly 
be said to be awake during the whole 
course of their lives. — Burke, 

Aphorism 

Ck>llect as pearls the words of the 
wise and virtuous. — ^Abd-el-Kader. 

An epigram often flashes light into 
regions where reason shines but dim- 
ly. — Whipple. 

Books are the beehives of thought; 
laconics the honey taken from them.— 
James Ellis. 

Exclusively of the abstract sciences, 
the largest and worthiest portion of 
our knowledge consists of aphorisms; 
and the greatest and best of men is but 
an aphorism. — Coleridge. 

I fancy mankind may come in time 
to write all aphoristically, except in 
narration; grow weary of preparation 
and connection and illustration, and all 
those arts by which a big book is made. 
—Dr. Johnson. 

If these little sparks of holy fire 
which I have thus heaped up together 
do not give life to your prepared and 
already enkindled spirit, yet they will 
sometimes help to entertain a thought, 
to actuate a passion, to employ and 
hallow a fancy. — Jeremy Taylor. 

Apology 

No sensible person ever made an 
apology. — Emerson. 

A very desperate habit; one that is 
rarely cured. Apology is only egotism 
wrong side out. Nine times out of 


ten, the first thing a man’s companion 
knows of his short-comings is from 
his apology. — Holmes. 

Apology is only egotism wrong sid« 
out. — O. W. Holmes. 

There are occasions on which aU 
apology is rudeness. — Dr. Johnson. 

Apologies only account for the evil 
which they cannot alter. — Disraeli* 

Apostacy 

The kiss of the apostate was the 
most bitter earthly ingredient in the 
agonies which Christ endured. — ^E. L. 
Magoon. 

Apostate, still thou err’st, nor end wilt find 
Offering, from the paths of truth remote. 

— ^Milton. 

Apothegm 

Proverbs are potted wisdom.-^ 
Charles Buxton. 

Apothegms form a short cut to 
much knowledge. — Hood. 

All generalizations are dangerous, 
even this one. — Dumas, Fils. 

The Sibyl, speaking with inspired 
mouth, sends her voice to remotest 
ages. — Heraclitus. 

Quotatiom> are best brought in to 
confirm some opinion controverted.— 
Swift 

Proverbs are, for tlje most part, 
rules of morals, and as such are often 
effective. — Eev. Dr. Sharp. , 

Aphorisms are portable wisdom, the 
auintessential extracts of thought and 
feeling.— W, R. Alger. 

Apothegms are the most infallible 
mirror to represent a man truly what 
he is. — Plutarch. 

The genius, wit, and spirit of a nM 
tion are discovered by their proverbs^ 
— Bacon. 


Short, isolated sentences were the 
mode in which ancient wisdom de- 
lighted to convey its precepts lor 
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regulation of human conduct. — Bishop 
Warburton. 


Apothegms are, in history, the same 
as the pearls in the sand, or the gold 
in the mine. — Erasmus. 


What gems of painting or statuary 
are in the world of art, or what flow- 
ers are In the world of Nature, are 
gems of thought to the cultivated and 
thinking. — 0. W. Holmes. 


It is astonishing the influence fool- 
ish apothegms have upon the mass of 
mankind, though they are not unfre- 
quently fallacies. — Sydney Smith. 


Aphorisms, representing a knowledge 
broken, do invite men to inquire fur- 
ther; whereas methods carrying the 
show of a total do secure men, as if 
they were at furthest. — Bacon. 


Out of monuments, names, words, 
proverbs, traditions, private records 
and evidences, fragments of stories, 
passages of books, and the like, we do 
Save and recover somewhat from the 
ieluge of time. — ^Bacon. 


The little and short sayings of nice 
and excellent men are of great value, 
like the dust of gold, or the least 
sparks of diamonds. — Tillotson. 


A man of maxims only is like a 
Cyclops with one eye, and that eye 
placed in the back of his head. — 
Coleridge. 


He that lays down precepts for the 
governing of our lives, and moderating 
our passions, obliges humanity not 
only in the present, but in all future 
generations.-^eneca. 

Thoughts take up 'no room. When 
they are right, they afford a portable 
pleasure, which one may travel with, 
without any trouble or encumbrance. 
^Jeremy Collier. 


I am of opinion that there are no 
proverbial sayings which are not true, 
because they are all sentences drawn 
ffjcan experience itself, who is the 
mother of all scieiices.~-Cervantes. 


We content ourselves to present to 
thinking minds the original seeds from 
whence spring vast fields of new 
thought, that may be further culti- 
vated, beautified, and enlarged. — Chev- 
alier Ramsay. 


Few of the jnany wise apothegms 
which have been uttered, from the time 
of the seven sages of Greece to that of 
poor Richard, have prevented a single 
foolish action. — Macaulay. 


The excellence of aphorisms consists 
not so much in the expression of some 
rare or abstruse sentiment, as in the 
comprehension of some useful truth 
in few words. — Johnson. 


Under the veil of these curious sen- 
tences are hid those germs of morals 
which the masters of philosophy have 
afterwards developed into so many 
volumes. — Plutarch. 


Ethical maxims are bandied about 
as a sort of current coin of discourse, 
and, being never melted down for use, 
those that are of base metal are never 
detected. — Bishop Whately. 


A maxim is the exact and noble ex- 
pression of an important and indis- 
putable truth. Sound maxims are the 
germs of good; strongly imprinted in 
the memory, they nourish the will. — • 
Joubert. 


Abstracts, abridgments, summaries, 
etc., have the same use with burning- 
glasses, — to collect the diffused rays 
of wit and learning in authors, and 
make them point with warmth and 
quickness upon the reader’s imagina- 
tion. — Swift. 


An epigram often flashes light into 
regions where reason shines but dimly. 
Holmes disposed of a bigot at once, 
when he compared his mind to the pu- 
pil of the eye, — the more light you let 
into it the more it contracts.—* 
Whipple. 


He may justly be numbeired among 
the benefactors of mankind who con- 
tracts the great rules of life into short 
sentences, that may be easily impressed 
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on the memory, and taught by fre- 
quent recollection to recur habitually 
to the mind. — Johnson. 


A few words worthy to be remem- 
bered suffice to give an idea of a great 
mind. There are single thoughts that 
contain the essence of a whole volume, 
single sentences that have the beauties 
of a large work, a simplicity so fin- 
ished and so perfect that it equals in 
merit and in excellence a large and 
glorious composition. — Joubert. j 


The wise men of old have sent most 
of their morality down to the stream of 
time in the light skiff of apothegm or 
epigram; and the proverbs of nations, 
which embody the common sense of 
nations, have the brisk concussion of 
the most sparkling wit. — Whipple. 

Apparel 

Let thy attyre bee comely, but not 
costly. — Lyly. 


Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy. 

But not express’d in fancy; rich, not gaudy; 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 

— Shakespeare. 


She’s adorned 

Amply, that in her husband’s eye looks 
lovely — 

The truest mirror that an honest wife 
Can see her beauty in! — ^John Tobin. 


Dress drains our cellar dry, 

And keeps our larder lean; puts out our 
fires. 

And introduces hunger, frost, and woe, 
Where peace and hospitality might reign. 

— Cowper. 


Through tatter'd clothes small vices do ap- 
pear; 

Robes and furr’d gowns hide all. Plate sin 
with gold, 

And the strong lance of justice hurtless 
breaks; 

Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw doth 
pierce it. —Shakespeare. 


Her polish’d limbs. 

Veil’d in a simple robe, their best attire; 
Beyond the pomp of dress; for Loveliness 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament. 
But is, when unadom’d, adorn’d the most 
— Thomson, 


He that i$ proud of the rustling of 
his silkSj like a madman, laughs at the 


rattling of his fetters. For indeed, 
Clothes ought to be our remem-t 
brancers of our lost innocency.— « 
Puller. 


So for thy spirit did devise 
Its maker seemly garniture, 

Of its own essence parcel pure — 

From grave simplicities a dress. 

And reticent demureness, 

And love encinctured with reserve; 

Which the woven vesture would subserve. 
For outward robes in their ostents 
Should show the soul’s habiliments. 
Therefore I say — thou’rt fairer even so, 
But better Fair I use to know. 

— Francis Thompson. 

Apparitions 

A dagger of the mind, a false creation. 
Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain? 

— Shakespeare. 


So many ghosts, and forms of fright, 

Have started from their graves to-night, 
They have driven sleep from mine eyes 
away; 

I will go down to the chapel and pray. 

— Longfellow. 


Who gather round, and wonder at the tale 
Of horrid apparition, tall and ghastly. 

That walks at dead of night, or takes his 
stand 

O’er some new-open’d grave; and (strange 
to tell!) i 

Evanishes at crowing of the cock. 

— Blair. 


Now it is the time of night, 

That the graves, all gaping wide. 
Every one lets forth its sprite. 

In the church-way paths to glide. 

— Shakespeare. 


My people too V^ere scared with eerie 
sounds, 

A footstep, a low throbbing rn the, walls, 

A noise of falling weights that never fell, 
Weird, whispers, bells that rang without a 
hand. 

Door-handles turn’d when none was at the 
door, 

And bolted doors that open’d of themselves; 
And ono betwiict the dark and light had 
seen 

Her, bending by the cradle of her babe. 

-^Tennyson. 

Appearance 

We take less paifis be happy 
than to appear so. — Hoebefoucattld. 

There is in us more of the appw- 
ance of sense and virtue than of W 
reality. — Marguerite de Valois. 
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A man may smile, and smile, and be 
a villain. — Shakespeare. 


A miser grows rich by seeming poor ; 
an extravagant man grows poor by 
seeming rich. — Shenstone. 


There is no vice so simple, but as- 
sumes some mark of virtue on its out- 
ward parts. — Shakespeare. 


Polished brass will pass upon more 
people than rough gold. — Chesterfield. 


A man of the world must seem to 
be that he wishes to be. — Bruy^re. 


Men are like Geneva watches with 
crystal faces, which expose the whole 
movement. — Emerson. 


Tangible language, which often tells 
more falsehoods than truths. — ^Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 


Thy plain and open nature sees mankind 
But in appearance, not what they are. 

— Froude. 


Even when the bird walks one feels 
that it has wings. — Lemierre. 


Behavior is a mirror in which every 
one shows his image. — Goethe. 


To succeed in the world, we must be 
foolish in appearance, but really wise. 
— Montesquieu. 


How little do they see what is, who 
frame their hasty judgments upon that 
which seems I — Southey. 


She looks as if butter wouldn^t 
melt in her mouth. — Swift. 


That gloomy outsidej like a rusty 
chest, contains the shining treasure of 
a soul resolved and brave. — Dryden. 


He has, I know not what 
Pf greatness in his looks, and of high fate 
That alpost awes me. — Pryden. 


O place I O form, how often dost 
thou With thy case, thy habit, wrench 
a#e, from fools, and tie th^ wi^t souls 
to thy false seeming I — Shahespeare, 


There are no greater wretches ip 
the world than many of those whom 
people in general take to be happy.-— 
Seneca. 


Appearances deceive 
And this one maxim is a standing rule: 
Men are not what they seem. — Havard. 


An emperor in his nightcap will not 
meet with half the resjiect of an em- 
peror with a crown.-— Goldsmith. 


Some^ men, like modem shops, hang 
everything in their show windows ; 
when one goes inside, nothing is to be 
found. — ^Auerbach. 


Men in general judge more from 
appearances than from reality. All 
men have eyes, but few have the gift 
of penetration. — ^Macchiavelli. 


Weeds grow sometimes very much 
like flowers, and you can’t tell the dif- 
ference between true and false mere- 
ly by the shape. — Paxton Hood. 


He had a head which statuaries 
loved to copy, and a foot the deformity 
of which the beggars in the streets 
mimicked. — Macaulay. 


We understood 

Her by her sight; her pure and eloquent 
blood 

Spoke in her cheeks, and so distinctly 
wrought. 

That one might almost say her bc^y 
thought. — Bonne. 

Within the oyster’s shell uncouth 
The purest pearl may hide. 

Trust me you’ll find a heart of truth 
Within that rough outside. 

— ^Mrs. Osgood. 


’Tis not the fairest form that holds 
The mildest, purest soul within; 

’Tis not the richest plant that holds 
The sweetest fragrance in. — Dawes. 


A sweet attractive kinde of grace, 

A full assurance given by lookes, 
Continuall comfort in a face 
The lineaments of feospell bookes. 

— Matthew Royden. 


By a kind of fashionable discipline, 
the eye is taught to brighten, tie lip 
to smile, and the whole countenance to 
emanate with the semblance of ftiendk 
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ly welcome, while the bosom is un- 
warmed by a single spark of genuine 
kindness and good-will. — Washington 
Irving. 


In all professions every one af- 
fects a particular look and exterior, 
in order to appear what he wishes to 
be . thought ; so that it may be said 
the world’s made up of appearances.-— 
La Rochefoucauld. 


Why should the sacred character of virtue 

Shine on a villain’s countenance? Ye 
powers 1 

Why fix’d you not a brand on treason’s 
front 

That we might know t’ avoid perfidious 
mortals. — Dennis, 


In the condition of men, it fre- 
quently happens that grief and anxiety 
lie hid under the golden robes of pros- 
perity; and the gloom of calamity is 
cheered by secret radiations of hope 
and comfort; as in the works of na- 
ture, the bog is sometimes covered 
with flowers, and the mine concealed 
in the barren crags. — Johnson, 


Surely you will not calculate any 
essential difference from mere appear- 
ances; for the light laughter that bub- 
bles on the lip often mantles over 
brackish depths of sadness, and the 
serious look may be the sober veil 
that covers a divine peace. You know 
that the bosom can ache beneath dia- 
mond brooches; and how many blithe 
hearts dance under coarse T70o1 ! — 
Chapin. 


It is not every man that can afford 
to wear a shabby coat; and worldly 
wisdom dictates to her disciples the 
propriety of dressing somewhat beyond 
their means, but of living somewhat 
within them, — for every one sees how 
we dress, but none see how we live, 
except we choose to let them. But the 
truly great are, by universal suffrage, 
exempted from these trammels, and 
may live or dress as they please. — 
Colton. 


In civilized society external advan- 
tages make us more respected, A man 
with a good coat upon his back meets 
with a better reception than he who 


has a bad one. You may analyze this 
and say. What is there in it? But 
that will avail you nothing, for it is a 
part of a general system. — ^Johnson. 

Appetite 

Hunger is never delicate. — Dr. John- 
son. 

Good cheer is no hindrance to a good 
life. — ^Aristippus. 


Who can cloy the hungry edge of 
appetite ? — Shakespeare. 


A dinner lubricates business. — Lord 
Stowell. 


Fat paunches have lean pates.- 
Shakespeare. 


Reason should direct and appetite 
obey. — Cicero. 


Turtle makes all men equal. — Bea- 
consfield. 


Appetite comes with eating, says An- 
geston. — Rabelais. 


If you are surprised at the number 
of our maladies, count our cooks,— 
Seneca. 


It is difficult to speak to the belly 
because it has no ears, — Plutarch. 


Hunger makes everything sweet ex- 
cept itself, for want is the teacher of 
habits. — Antiphanes. 


Choose rather to punish your appe- 
tites than to be punished by them.— 
Tyrius Maximus. 


Animals feed, man eats ; the man of 
intellect alone knows how to eat— 
Brillat-Savarin. 


Who rises from a feast with that 
keen appetite that he sits down?— 
Shakespeare. 


And gazed around them to the left and 
right 

With the prophetic eye of appetite. 

— Byron, 

All philosophy in two words, — sus» 
tain and abstain.— Epictetus. 
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The table is the only place where 
we do not get weary daring the first 
hour. — Brillat-Savarin. 


Here is neither want of appetite nor 
mouths, 

Pray heaven we he not scant of meat or 
mirth. — Scott. 


Govern well thy appetite, lest Sin 
Surprise thee, and her black attendant 
Death, — Milton. 


How good digestion wait on appetite, 
And health on both! — Shakespeare. 


Some men are born to feast, and not 
to figit; whose sluggish minds, even 
in fair honor’s field, still on their din- 
ner turn. — Joanna Baillie. 


Both not the appetite alter? A man 
loves the meat in his youth that he 
cannot endure in his age. — Shake- 
speare. 


The destiny of nations depends upon 
the manner in which they feed them- 
selves. — Brillat-Savarin. 


The chief pleasure in eating does not 
consist in costly seasoning or exquisite 
flavor, but in yourself. Seek you for 
sauce in sweating. — Horace. 


The stomach is a slave that must ac- 
cept everything that is given to it, but 
which avenges wrongs as slyly as does 
the slave. — Emile Souvestre. 


There are men whose stomachs are 
the clamorous creditors that sooner or 
later throw them into bankruptcy, — J. 
It. Basford. 


The pleasures of eating deal with us 
like Egyptian thieves, who strangle 
those whom they embrace. — Seneca. 


Oh cookery, cookery I that kills more 
than weapons, guns, wars, or poisons, 
and would destroy all, but that physic 
helps to make away some. — Anthony 
Pr^wer. 


The ancients had a significant and 
truthful saying, that hunger was the 
6est sauce for supper. — Rowland HiU. 


For the sake of health, medicines 
are taken by weight and measure; so 
ought food to he, or by some similar 
rule. — Skelton. 


A relish bestowed upon the poorer 
classes, that they may like what they 
eat; while it is seldom enjoyed by the 
rich, because they may eat what they 
like. — Chatfleld. 


Hunger is a cloud out of which falls 
a rain of eloquence and knowledge; 
when the belly is empty, the body be- 
comes spirit ; when it is full, the spirit 
becomes body. — Saadi. 


These appetites are very humiliating 
weaknesses. That our grace depends 
so largely upon animal condition is not 
quite flattering to those who are hyper- 
spiritual. — Beecher. 


No man’s body is as strong as his 
appetites, but Heaven has corrected 
the boundlessness of his voluptuous de- 
sires by stinting his strength and con- 
tracting his capacities. — Tillotson. 


Our appetites, of one or another 
kind, are excellent spurs to our reason, 
which might otherwise but feebly set 
about the great ends of preserving and 
continuing the species. — Lamb. 


His thirst he slakes at some pure neighbor- 
ing brook, 

Hor seeks for sauce where Appetite stands 
cook. — Churchill. 


Seest tho\i how pale the sated guest 
rises from supper, where the appetite 
is puzzled with varieties? The body, 
too, burdened with yesterday’s excess, 
weighs down the soul, and fixes to the 
earth this particle of the divine es- 
sence. — Horace. 


The youth who follows his appetites 
too soon seizes the cup, before it has 
received its best ingredients, and by 
anticipating his pleasures, robs the re- 
maining parts of life of their share, so 
that his eagerness only produces a 
manhood of imbecility and an age of 
pain. — Goldsmith. 


’ There are so few ^invalids who are 
invariably and conscientiously un- 
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temptable by those deadly domestic 
enemies, sweetmeats, pastry, and 
gravies, that the usual civilities at a 
meal are very like being politely as- 
sisted to the grave. — Willis. 

Applause 

I would applaud thee to the very 
echo, that should applaud again. — 
Shakespeare. 

A slowness to applaud betrays a cold 
temper or an envious spirit. — Hannah 
More. 

The applause of a single human be- 
ing is of great consequence. — Johnson. 

A universal applause is seldom less 
than two thirds of a scandal. — • 
L’Estrange. 

O popular applause! what heart of 
man is proof against thy sweet, se- 
ducing charms? — Cowper. 

Applause is the spur of noble minds, 
the end and aim of weak ones. — 0. 0^ 
Colton. 

You may fail to shine, in the opin- 
ion of others, both in your conversa- 
tion and actions, from being superior 
as well as inferior* to them. — Greville. 

The praise we give to new comers 
into the world arises from the envy we 
bear to those who are established. — 
La Rochefoucauld. 

Praise from the common people is 
generally false, and rather follows vain 
persons than virtuous ones. — Bacon. 

When the million applaud you, seri- 
ously ask yourself what hhnn you have 
done; when they censure you, what 
good I — Colton. 

The silence that accepts merit as the 
most natural thing in the world, is 
the highest applause. — Emerson. 

Neither human applause nor human 
censure is to be taken as the test of 
truth; but either should set us upon 
testing ourselves. — Bishop Whately. 


Flattery of the verbal kind is gross* 
In short, applause is of too coarse a 
nature to be swallowed in the gross, 
though the extract or tincture be ever 
: so agreeable. — Shenstone. 

They threw their caps 
As they would hang them on the horns o* 
the moon, 

Shouting their emulation. — Shakespeare. 

Applause waits on success : the fickle 
multitude, like the light straw that 
floats along the street, glide with the 
current still, and follow fortune.— 
Franklin. 

Such a noise arose as the shrouds 
make at sea in a stiff tempest, as loud 
and to as many times, — hats, cloaks, 
doublets, I think, flew up; and had 
their faces been loose, this day they 
had been lost. — Shakespeare. 

Apple 

The apple blossoms’ shower of earl, 
Though blent with rosier hue, 

As beautiful as woman’s blush, 

As evanescent, too, — L. E. La«don. 

What plant we in this apple tree? 

Sweets for a hundred flowery springs 
To load the May- wind’s restless wings, 
When, from the orchard-row, he pours 
Its fragance though our open doors; 

A world of blossoms for the bee, 

Flowers for the sick girl’s silent room, 

For the glad infant sprigs of bloom. 

We plant with the apple tree. 

— ^Bryant. 

And what is more melancholy than 
the old apple-trees that linger about 
the spot where once stood a homestead, 
but where there is now only a ruined 
chimney rising out of a grassy and 
weed-grown cellar? They offer their 
frait to every wayfarer— apples that 
are bitter-sweet with the moral of 
time’s vicissitude. — Nath. Hawthorne. 

Appreciation 

By appreciation we make excellence 
in others our own property. — Voltaire. 

The applause of a single human be- 
ing is of great consequence. — Dr. John* 
son. 

Were she perfect, one would admire 
her morey btit love her less. — Grattauv 
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Give tribute, but not oblation, to 
human wisdom. — Sir. P. Sidney. 


It is only by loving a thing that you 
can make it yours. — George Macdon- 
ald. 

Men should allow others’ excellences, 
to preserve a modest opinion of their 
own. — Barrow. 


To appreciate the noble is a gain 
which can never be torn from us. — 
Goethe. 


To love her (Lady Elizabeth Hast- 
ings) was a liberal education. — Steele. 

Men prize the thing ungained more 
than it is. — Shakespeare. 


No man ever thought too highly of 
his nature or too meanly of himself. — 
Young. 

It often happens that those of whom 
we speak least on earth are best known 
in heaven. — Caussin. 


It is common, to esteem most what 
is most unknown. — Tacitus. 


Neither the praise nor the blame is 
our own. — Cowley. 


'To praise great actions with sin- 
cerity may be said to be taking part in 
them. — Rochefoucauld. 


It is a matter of the simplest demon- 
stration, that no man can be really 
appreciated but by his equal or su- 
perior. — Buskin. 


He is a fool who is not for love and 
beauty. I speak unto the young, for 
I am of them and always shall be. — 
Bailey. 


We are very much what others think 
of ps. The reception our observations 
meet with ^ives us courage to proceed 
Or damps our efforts. — ^HazHtt. 

You may fail to shine, in the opin- 
ion' of others, both in your cofitversa- 
kk® and actions, from being superior, 
as tvell as inferior to thenr. — Greville^ 


It is with certain good qualities a* 
with the senses; those who are entire- 
ly deprived of them can neither appre« 
ciate nor comprehend them. — Roche- 
foucauld. 


Our companions please us less from 
the charms we find in their conversa- 
tion than from those they find in ours. 
— Greville. 


You think much too well of me as a 
man. No author can be as moral as 
his works, as no preacher is as pious 
as his sermons. — Richter. 


Next to invention is the power of 
interpreting invention; next to beauty, 
the power of appreciating beauty. — 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 


The silence that accepts merit as the 
most natural thing in the world is the 
highest applause. — Emerson. 


There is no surer mark of the ah* 
sence of the highest moral and intel- 
lectual qualities than a cold reception 
of excellence. — S. Bailey. 


Contemporaries appreciate the man 
rather than the merit; posterity will 
regard the merit rather than the man. 
— Buxton. 


We never know a greater characteir 
until something congenial to it has 
grown up within ourselves. — Channin^ 


He is incapable of a truly good ac- 
tion who knows not the pleasure in 
contemplating the good actions of 
others. — Lavater. 


I do not know at first what it is that 
charms me. The men and things of 
to-day are wont to be fairer and truer 
in to-morrow’s memory. — Thoreau. 


Those who, from the desire of our 
perfection, have the keenest eye for 
our faults generally compensate for it 
by taking a higher view of our meritss 
than we deserve. — J. F. Boyes. 


In no time whatever can small 
critics entirely eradicate out of litihg 
men’s hearts a certain altogether pe- 
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culiar reverence for Great Men — 
genuine admiration,, lojalty, adora- 
tion. — Carlyle. ^ 

Men are seldom underrated ; the 1 
mercury in a man finds its true level I 
in the eyes of the world just as cer- 
tainly as it does in the glass of a ther- 
mometer. — H. W. Shaw. 


Were not the eye made to receive the 
rays of the sun, it could not behold the 
sun; if the peculiar power of God layi 
not in us, how could the godlike charm j 
us? — Goethe. 


In an audience of rough i>eople a 
generous sentiment always brings down 
the house. In the tumult of war both! 
sides applaud an heroic deed. — ^T. W.| 
Higginson. 


Whatever the benefits of fortune are, 
they yet require a palate fit to relish 
and taste them; it is fruition, and not 
possession, that renders us happy.-— 
Montaigne. i 


We are accustomed to see men de- 
ride what they do not understand ; 
and snarl at the good and beautiful 
because it lies beyond their sympathies^ ' 
-^Goethe. I 


We must never undervalue any per- 
son. The workman loves not that his 
work should be despised in his pres- 
ence. Now God is present everywhere, 
and every person is His work. — De 
Sales. 


Praise is a debt we owe unto the vir- 
tues of others, and due unto our own 
from all whom malice hath not made 
mutes or envy struck dumb, — Sir 
Thomas Browne. 


No good writer was ever long neg- 
lected; no great man overlooked by 
men equally great Impatience is a 
proof of inferior strength, and a de- 
stroyer of what little there ic^y.b#. — 
Bandor. , ^ 


I pity the man who can travel from 
Dan to Beersheba, and' cry, ** ^T is 
all barren And so it is, and so is 
all the world to him who wVl not cul- 
tivate the fruits it offers. — Sterne. 


The more enlarged is our own mind, 
the greater number we discover of men 
of originality. Your commonplace peo- 
ple see no difference between one man 
and another. — Pascal. 


In this world there is one godlike 
thing, the essence of all that ever was 
or ever will be of godlike in this 
world, — ^the veneration done to human 
-worth by the hearts of men. — Carlyle. 


To guard the mind against the temp- 
tation of thinking that there are no 
good people, say to them: “Be such 
as you would like to see others, and 
you will find those who resemble you.’’ 
— Bossuet. 


People do not always understand the 
motives of sublime conduct, and when 
they are astonished they are very apt 
to think they ought to be alarmed. 
The truth is none are fit judges of 
greatness but those who are capable of 
it. — ^Jane Porter. 


It is very singular how the fact of a 
man’s death often seems to give people 
a truer idea of his character, whether 
for good or evil, than they have ever 
possessed while he was living and act- 
ing among them. — Hawthorne. 


Every man stamps his value on him- 
self. The price we challenge for our- 
selves is given us. There does not live 
on earth the man, be his station what 
it may, that I despise myself compared 
with him. Man is made great or little 
by his own will. — Schiller. 


Sometimes a common scene in na- 
ture — one of the common relations of 
life — ^will open itself to us with a 
brightness and pregnancy of meaning 
unknown before. Sometimes a thought 
of this kind forms an era in life. It 
changes the whole future course. It 
is a new creation,. — Ohanning. 


The charming landscape which I 
saw this morning is indubitably made 
up of some twenty or thirty farms. 
Miller wn® this field, Locke that, and 
Manning the woodland beyond. But 
none them .owns the landscape. 
There ia a property in the horizon 
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which no man has but' he whose eye 
can integrate all the parts, that is, the 
poet. This is the best part of these 
men^s farms, yet to^ this their war- 
ranty-deecls give no title. — Emerson. 


To feel, to feel exquisitely, is the 
lot of very many ; it is the charm that 
lends a superstitious joy to fear. But 
to appreciate belongs to the few; to 
one or two alone, here and there, the 
blended passion and understanding 
that constitute in its essence worship. 
— Elizabeth Sheppard. 


Nature and books belong to the, eyes 
that see them. It depends on the mood 
of the man, whether he shall see the 
sunset or the fine poem. There are al- 
ways sunsets, and there is always 
genius; but only a few hours so se- 
rene that we can relish nature or crit- 
icism. The more or less depends on 
structure or temperament. Tempera- 
ment is the iron wire on which the 
beads are strung. Of what use is for- 
tune or talent to a cold and defective 
nature ? — Emerson. 


We commend a horse for his 
strength, and sureness of foot, and not 
for his rich caparisons; a greyhound 
for his share of heels, not for his fine 
collar; a hawk for her wing, not for 
her jesses and bells. Why, in like 
manner, do we not value a man for 
what is properly his own? He has a 
gr^at train, a beautiful palace, so 
much credit, so many thousand pounds 
a year, and all these are about him, 
but not in him. — Montaigne. 

April 

Oh, the lovely fickleness of an April day! 

-"W. H. Gibson. 


Old April wanes, and her last dewy morn 
Her death-bed steeps in tears; to hail the 
May 

IsTew blooming blossoms *neath the snn are 
born, 

And all poor April's charms are swept away. 

— Clare. 


The children with the streamlets sing, 
When April stops at^last her weeping; 
And every happy growing thing 
ILatighs like a babe jtist roused from sleep- 
' — Lucy Larcotn. 


There is no glory in star or blossom 
Till looked upon by a lovin|r eye; 

There is no fragrance in April breezes 
Till breathed with joy as they wander by, 
— Bryant. 


Again the blackbirds sing; the streams 
Wake, laughing, from their winter dreams. 
And tremble m the April showers 
The tassels of the maple flowers. 

— Whittier. 


When April winds 
Grew soft, the maple burst into a flush 
Of scarlet flowers. The tulip tree, high up. 
Opened in airs of June her multitude 
Of golden chalices to humming birds 
And silken- wing’d insects of the sky. 

— ’Bryant. 


Sweet April! many a thought 
Is wedded unto thee, as hearts are wed; 
Nor shall they fail, till, to its autumn 
brought, 

Life’s golden fruit is shed. 

— Ixmgfellow. 


Every tear is answered by a blossom, 

Every sigh with songs and laughter blent. 
Apple-blooms upon the breezes toss them, 
April knows her own, and is content 
— Susan Coolidge. 

ArTior Bay (see Trees) 

Arbor Day has fostered love of coum 
try. — B. G. Northrop. 


It has been wisely suggested that 
each State should choose its own tree, 
which in every case should be one that 
will thrive best in its soil. — ^N. X. 
Evangelist. 


In all thickly peopled countries the 
forests no longer supply the necessities 
for wood by natural production. — 
Christian Work. 


The opportunity should not be lost, 
which is afforded by the occasion, for 
illustrating and enforcing the thought 
that the universe, its creation, its ar- 
rangement, and all of its developing 
processes, are not due to human plan- 
ning or oversight, but to the infinite 
wisdom and power of God. — ^A. S. 
Draper. 


Arbor Day has brought about a 
revolution in American taste. From 
tree destroying we have come b^ck to 
tree planting. — Johnbaird Wilson. 
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The tree of the field is man’s life. 
“Then shall all the trees of the wood 
rejoice before the Lord.” “The trees 
of the Lord are full of sap, the cedars 
of Lebanon which he hath planted; 
where the birds make their nests; as 
•^or the stork, the fir trees are her 
blouse.” — Bible. 


Woodman, spare that treel 
Touch not a single bough! 

In youth it sheltered me. 

And I’ll protect it now. 

’Twas my forefather’s hand 
That placed it near his cot. 
There, woodman, let it stand; 

Thy ax shall harm it not 

— George P. Morris. 


What a noble gift to man are the 
Forests ! What a debt of gratitude 
and admiration we owe to their beauty 
and their utility ! How pleasantly the 
shadows of the wood fall upon our 
heads wdien we turn from the glitter 
and turmoil of the world of man! — 
Cooper. 


The school children of New York 
States planted more than 200,000 trees 
within ten years from the time Arbor 
Bay was recognized. Few similar ef- 
forts in yearSi have been more thor- 
oughly commendable than the effort 
to get our people practically to show 
their appreciation of the. beauty and 
usefulness of trees. — A. S. Draper. 


What earnest worker, with hand 
and brain for the benefit of his fellow- 
men, could desire a more pleasing 
recognition of his usefulness than the 
monument of a tree, ever growing, 
ever blooming, and ever bearing whole- 
some fruit? — Irving. 


The great object to be attained 
through the observance of Arbor Day 
is the cultivation of a love for nature 
among children, with the confident ex- 
pectation that thereby the needless de- 
struction of the forests will be stayed, 
and the improvement of grounds about 
school buildings and residences will be 
promoted — A. S. Draper. 


We know that our forests are in 
danger of being decimated by the ruth- 
less strokes of the woodchopper’s ax, 


and we know that to prevent that 
crisis, children, in the West especially, 

1 have been encouraged on this holiday 
I to plant some tree or shrub to provide 
for future use and beauty. — Christian 
at Work. 


Tree Planting on Arbor Day for 
economic purposes in the great West 
has given to the prairie States many 
thousand acres of new forests, and in-* 
spired the people with a sense of their 
great value, not only for economic 
purposes, but for climatic and meteor^ 
ological purposes as well. — Warren 
Highley. 


There is something nobly simple and 
pure in a taste for the cultivation of 
forest trees. It argues, I think, a 
sweet and generous nature to have this 
strong relish for the beauties of vege- 
tation, and this friendship for the 
hardy and glorious sons of the forest. 
He who plants a tree looks forward to 
future ages, and plants for posterity. 
Nothing could be less selfish than this. 
— Irving. 


The primary purpose of the Legis- 
lature in establishing “Arbor Day,” 
was to develop and stimulate ki the 
children of the Commonwealth a love 
and reverence for Nature as revealed 
in trees and shrubs and flowers. In 
the language of the statute, “to en- 
courage the planting, protection and 
preservation of trees and shrubs” was 
believed to be the most effectual way 
in which to lead our children to love 
Nature and reverence Nature’s God, 
and to see the uses to which these nat- 
ural objects may be put in making our 
school grounds more healthful and at- 
tractive. — ^A. S. Draper. 


So remarkable have been the results 
of Arbor Day in Nebraska, that its 
originator is gratefully recognized as 
the great benefactor of his State. 
Proofs of public appreciation of his 
grand work are found throughout the 
State. It glories in the old misnomer 
of the geographies, “The Great Amer^ 
ican Desert,” since it has become so 
habitable and hospitable by cultiva- 
tion and tree planting, "^ere, twenty 
years ago, the books said trees would 
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not grow, the settler who does not 
plant them is the exception. — B. O. 
Northrop. 


The Bible is full of trees; from the 
time when Adam and Eve sat under 
their shadow in Eden, on to that splen- 
did vision of the New Jerusalem, 
where the tree of life bears twelve 
manner of fruits and its leaves are for 
the healing of the nations. Absalom’s 
oak, and Elijah’s juniper, and Jonah’s 
gourd, and the sycamore which hoist- 
ed little Zaccheus into notice, are all 
familiar to every Sunday school 
scholar. Our Lord hung one of His 
most solemn parables on the boughs of 
a barren fig tree, and drew one of His 
most apt illustrations of the growth of 
His kingdom from the mustard which 
becomes tall enough for the birds to 
nestle in its branches. — Dr. Ouyler, 


An eminent educator says: ‘^Any 
teacher who has no taste for trees, 
shrubs, or flowers is unfit to be placed 
in charge of children.” Arbor Day has 
enforced the same idea, especially in 
those States in which the pupils have 
cast their ballots on Arbor Day in 
favor of a State tree and State flower. 
Habits of observation have thus been 
formed which have led youth in their 
walks, at work or play, to recognize 
and admire our noble trees, and to 
realize that they are the grandest prod- 
ucts of nature and form the finest 
drapery that adorns the earth in all 
lands. — B. G. Northrop. 


In the olden times trees were plant- 
ed about the home to commemorate 
events in the fafnily. Grandfather’s 
and grandmother’s maple trees still 
stand in front of the 'old homestead 
gate. They were planted on their 
waddinsr years ago. Large, 

grand trees raey are now, and they 
l^ve been the homes of generations of 
birds who have been reared amid their 
branches and taught how to use their 
wings, and each summer time they 
seem to increase in number. A new 
tree Was planted when each little child 
capae to glad-den the Jaome, They were 
called birthday trees. Here and there 
op tibe homaatead grounds stand the 
rp^oriai, trees, planted when some of 


the loved ones went away from the 
home on earth to the Father’s home 
above. — New York Evangelist. 


Arbor Day has taken its place, and 
will no doubt hold its own among the 
holidays of the American people. It 
has done a wonderful work among the 
children, not only in its influence as a 
practical factor in the beautifying of 
the yards and streets about the school 
buildings; but best of all has been the 
impetus given by it to the study of 
nature. The very fact that once every 
year the youth of our country may 
prepare for a day devoted to trees, 
has aroused them to observe and ask 
questions, and the coming generation 
will know more about them than did 
their fathers and mothers.— Church- 
man. 


Let the people lay aside for a sea- 
son the habitual activity of the day 
and devote suflBicient time thereof to 
plant a forest, fruit or ornamental 
tree along the public highways and 
streams, in private and public parks, 
about the public schoolhouses and on 
the college grounds, in gardens and on 
the farms, thus promoting the pleas- 
ure, profit, and prosperity of the peo- 
ple of the State, providing protection 
against floods and storms, securing 
health and comfort, increasing that 
which is beautiful and pleasing to th« 
eye, comforting to physical life, and 
elevating the mind and heart, and by 
associations and meetings excite pub* 
lie interest and give encouragement 
to this most commendable work. — 
Governor of Pennsylvania, Arbor Day 
Proclamation. 


. It appears that the woodland of the 
United States now covers 450,000,000 
acres, or about twenty-six per cent of 
the whole area. Of this not less than 

25.000. 000 acres are cut over annually, 
a rate of destruction that will bring 
our forests to an end in eighteen years 
if there is no replanting. It is also 
stated that while the wood growing an- 
nually in the for^ts of the United 
States amounts to 12,000,000,000 ctdne 
feet, the amount cut annually is 

24.000. 000.000 feet, and this does not 
inclnde the amount destroyed t>y fire 
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The country’s supply of timber, there- 
fore, is being depleted at least twice as 
fast as it is being reproduced, and it 
is easy to see that unless this process 
is soon cheeked, it will not be many 
years before the country is suffering 
from a decrease in rainfall, and the 
consequent drying up of the streams. — 
i’orestry Congress. 


There’s something in a noble tree — 
What shall I say? a soul? 

For ’tis not form, or aught we see 
In leaf, or branch or bole. 

Some presence, tho’ not understood. 
Dwells there always, and seems 
To be acquainted with our mood, 

And mingles in our dreams. 

I would not say that trees at all 
Were of our blood and race, 

Yet, lingering where their shadows fall, 
I sometimes think I trace 
A kinship, whose far-reaching root 
Grew when the world began, 

And made them best of all things mute 
To be the friends of man. 


Children may not be able to under- 
stand the importance of trees in their 
aggregation as forests ; however, they 
will, if allowed to assemble in a grove 
or park, be inspired with the idea that 
trees are one of the grandest products 
of God when they hear that without 
them the earth could never have pro- 
duced the necessaries of life, and that 
with their destruction we could not 
keep up the sustained growth of the 
plants that feed man and animals. 
There is no more suitable subject for 
practical oral lessons, now common in 
most of our schools, than the nature 
of plants, and especially that of trees 
and the value of tree-planting. — 
Nicholas ffarchow. 


It is encouraging to know that in 
so many places there is a growing ten- 
dency to purchase so-called waste lands 
and to hold them for the enjoyment of 
the people. We call to mind another 
region in Connecticut where the vil- 
lagers are united in their interest to 
preserve all the rural charms of the 
neighborhood. Miles of highway have 
been purchased with no other purpose 
than to allow nature to frolic in her 
own free way by the roadside. Forests 
have been bought that they might be 
held for public enjoyment* and the 


feeling of the community is strong for 
the preservation of all wild spots 
which will help to satisfy the desire 
for beauty and repose. 


Forest areas exercise a positive cib 
matic influence upon the surrounding 
country. They modify the extremes of 
heat and cold, and render the temper- 
ature more equable throughout the 
year. 


The deforesting of large areas of 
hilly and mountainous country affects 
to a very large extent the quantity of 
water ^ that comes from springs and 
flows in rivers. The more apparent is 
this when the deforesting occurs on 
the head waters of important streams. 
Then the water power is destroyed or 
greatly impaired, navigation impeded, 
commerce interfered with, and 
droughts and floods are more frequent 
and more severe. 


The interests of agriculture and 
horticulture are greatly subserved by 
the proper distribution of forest areas 
through their climatic and hydro- 
graphic influence. 


A country, embracing within its bor- 
ders the head waters of all the streams 
and rivers that interlace it, when strip- 
ped of its forest covering becomes a 
barren waste, incapable of supporting 
man or beast. — Warren Highley. 


Arbor Day in the public schools is 
doing something toward the replenish- 
ing of treeless regions, restoring for- 
est trees to their former habitation, 
and also toward the extermination of 
savagery toward all tree growth from 
the boys of this generation. Heredity 
from the slayers of trees in their flght 
with the^primeval woods, will require 
heroic treatment. A boy with a 
hatchet is still a desolater, and with 
an axe ho is a scourge second only ti* 
the forest burner when he grows to 
manhood his greed is proof against all 
sentiment or suggestion of remoter 
consequences. For centuries now the 
matchless forests of this country have 
been faced with the cry of *‘KiIl I 
Kill !” There has been no mercy and 
no recourse. Slaughter has wagM tm* 
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hindered sind unrebuked- Timber for- 
ests, with unlimited supply under care! 
and culture, have been ruined. The 
waste has been more than the product- 
For bark, for charcoal and firewood, 
for fence posts and railroad ties, for 
lumber and shingles, for spars and 
ship timbers, for wooden ware, 
matches, and even toothpicks, the 
woods have been flayed alive. We 
have wasted our inheritance until the 
i-esulting shame is beginning to show, 
h'orest laws xhac are sharp and usable 
as axes are demanded. The ownership 
woodland must not carry the right 
to abuse it. Lands that are important 
water preserves should be protected the 
same as public reservoirs. Private 
ownership which has proved detri- 
mental to public interests should be 
suppressed by public purchases. All 
possible restraints must be put on the 
marauders and incendiaries of the 
woods. For toleration of this criminal 
treatment of trees has reached its 
limit. The sentiment of our people is 
ready to sustain the hand of justice in 
the defense of these true friends of 
man. — Christian Work. 

Arliiitus 

Pure and perfect, sweet arbutus 

Twines her losy-tinted wreath. 

— Elaine Goodale. 


Now the tender, sweet arbutus, 

Trails her blossom-clustered vines, 
And the many-fingered cinguefoil 
In the shadow hollow twines. 

— Dora Read Goodale. 


Darlings of the forest I 
Blossoming alone 
When Earth’s grief is sorest 
For her jewels gone — 

Ere the last snow-drift melts your tender 
buds have blown. -—Rose T. Cooke. 

Arcliseoiogy 

Archs^Qio^ is not only the hand- 
ti^ory, it is also the conser- 
yato^if of*,att.— -Lord Lytton. 

.4rohitedture, is the yrorb o^ nations. 


Thetat®tect must not only un^r- 
stfiad* (feawfeg; but mhsic.— Vitruvius*^ 


Architecture is frozen music ! — ‘ 
Madame de StaeL 


A Gothic church is a petrified reli- 
gion,— Coleridge. 


Histories in blazonry and poems in 
stone. — Ouida. 


The poetry of bricks and mortar, — » 
Horace Greeley. 


The architect built his great heart 
into those sculptured stones. — ^Long- 
fellow. 


Spires whose “silent finger points to 
heaven.” — W ordswor th. 


Greek architecture is the flowering 
of geometry. — Emerson. 


A fabric huge 

Rose, like an exhalation. — ^Milton. 


Earth proudly wears the Parthenon 
As the best gem upon her zone. 

— Emerson. 


No workman steel, no pbnd’rous axesrun^. 
Like some tall palm the noiseless fabric 
sprung. — Bishop Heber. 


No person who is not a great sculps 
tor or painter can be an architect. If 
he is not a :^inter or sculptor, he can 
only be a builder. — rRuskin. 


Houses are built to live in, more 
than to look on; therefore let use be 
preferred before uniformity except 
where both may be had. — Bacon. 


Thus when we view some well-proportion’d 
dome, 

No single parts unequally surprise, 

All comes united to th’ admiring eyes. 

— Pope. 


If cities were built by the sound of 
music, then some edifices would ap- 
pear to be constructed by grave, solemn 
tones, — others to have danced forth to 
light fantastic airs. — ^Hawthorne. 


We must note carefully what di?toc?r 
tion there is between a healthy and a 
diseased love of ehange ; for as it 
in healthy love of change thdt 
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Gothic architecture rose, it was partly 
in consequence of diseased love of 
change that it was destroyed. — Ruskin. 


An instinctive taste teaches men to 
build their churches in flat countries 
with spire-steeples, which, as they 
cannot be referred to any other object, 
point as with silent finger to the sky 
and stars. — Coleridge. 


Architecture is the art which so dis- 
poses and adorns the edifices raised by 
man, for whatsoever uses, that the 
sight of them may contribute to his 
mental health, power, and pleasure. — 
Ruskin. 


It was stated * * * that the 
value of architecture depended on two 
distinct characters : — the one, the im- 
pression it receives from human 
power ; the other, the image it bears 
of the natural creation. — Ruskin. 


Better the rudest work that tells a 
story or records a fact, than the rich- 
est without meaning. There should 
not be a single ornament put upon 
great civic buildings, without some in- 
tellectual intention. — Ruskin. 


I would have, then, our ordinary 
dwelling-houses built to last, and built 
to be lovely; as rich and full of pleas- 
antness as may be within and without : 
* * * with such differences as 

might suit and express each man^s 
character and occupation, and partly 
his history. — Ruskin. 


The hasty multitude 

Admiring enter’d, and the work some praise, 
And some the architect: his hand was 
known 

In heaven by many a tower’d structure 
high, 

Where scepter’ d angels held their residence, 
And sat as princes. — Milton. 


In designing a house and gardens, 
it is happy when there is an oppor- 
tunity of maintaining a subordination 
of parts; the house so luckily placed 
as to exhibit a view of the whole de- 
sign. I have sometimes thought that 
there was room for it to resemble an 
epic or dramatic poem. — Shenstone. 


The Gothic cathedral is a blossoming 
in stone, subdued by the insatiable de- 
mand of harmony in man. The moun- 
tain of granite blooms into an eternal 
flower, with the lightness and delicate 
finish as well as the aerial proportions^ 
and perspective of vegetable beauty. — ^ 
Emerson. 


Architecture exhibits the greatest ex- 
tent of the difference from nature 
which may exist in works of art. It 
involves all the powers of design, and 
is sculpture and painting inclusively. 
It shows the greatness of man, and 
should at the same time teach him 
humility. — Coleridge. 


The hand that rounded Peter’s dome 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 
Wrought in a sad sincerity: 

Himself from God he could not free; 

He builded better than he knew; 

The conscious stone to beauty grew. 

— Emerson. 


Mbller, in his Essay on Architecture, 
taught that the building which was 
fitted accurately to answer its end 
would turn out to be beautiful, though 
beauty had not been intended. I find 
the like unity in human structures 
rather virulent and pervasive. — Emer- 
son, 


Grandeur * * ♦ consists in 

form, and not in size: and to the eye 
of the philosopher, the curve drawn on 
a paper two inches long, is just as 
magnificent, just as symbolic of divine 
mysteries and melodies, as when em- 
bodied in the span of some cathedral 
roof. — Charles Kingsley. 


Architecture is the printing-press of 
all ages, and gives a history of the 
state of the society in which it waS 
erected, from the cromlech of the 
Druids to those toy-shops of ro^l bad 
taste, — Carlton House and the Bright- 
on Pavilion. The Tower and West- 
minster Abbey are gloriow pages in 
the history of time, and tell the story 
of an iron despotism, and the coward- 
ice of unlimited power. — Lady Morgan. 


Therefore when we build, let us 
think that we build (public edifices) 
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torever. Let it not b® for present de- 
light, nor for present use alone, let] 
it be such work as our descendants 
will thank us for, and let us think, 
as we lay stone on stone, that a time is 
to come when those stones will be held 
sacred because our hands have touched 
them, and that men will say as they 
look upon the labor and wrought sub- 
stance of them, “See 1 this our fathers 
did for us.’^ — Ruskin. 

Arguinent 

Let argument bear no unmusical 
sound. — Ben Jonson. 


Neither irony nor sarcasm is argu- 
ment. — Rufus Choate. 


Argument is not always truth. — 
Kossuth. 


Strong and bitter words indicate a 
weak cause. — Victor Hugo. 


Silence is less injurious than a weak 
reply. — Colton. 


I always get the better when I argue 
alone. — Goldsmith. 


Argument should be politic as well 
as logical. — Lamartine. 


In excessive altercation truth is lost. 
— Publius Syrus. 


Keep cool; anger is not argument, 
r— Daniel Webster. 


Many can argue; not many con- 
verse. — Alcott. 


Arguments out of a pretty mouth 
are unanswerable. — ^Addison, 


in argument similes are like songs in 
love; they much describe; they noth- 
ing prove. — Prior. 


Afect not little shifts and subter- 
fuges to avoid the force of an argu- 
ment. — Dr. Watts. 


We £tre pleased with one who in- 
stantly assents to OUT opinions, but we 
love a proselyte. — Arthur Helps. 


His conduct still right with his a» 
gument wrong. — Goldsmith. 


Wise men argue causes, and fools 
decide them. — ^Anacharsis. 


No argument can be drawn from t{ie 
abuse of a thing againfet its use. — - 
Latin. 


Be calm in arguing; for fierceness 
makes error a fault, and truth dis- 
courtesy. — Herbert. 


A man convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion stilL 

—Butler, 


Similes prove nothing, but yet 
greatly lighten and relieve the tedium 
of argument. — South. 


Arguments, like children, should be 
like the subject that begets them. — 
Thomas Decker. 


I have found you an argument; but 
I am not obliged to find you an under- 
standing, — Samuel Johnson. 


A knock-down argument; ’tis but a 
word and a blow. — Dryden. 


He that is not open to conviction is 
not qualified for discussion. — Bishop 
Whately. 


He who establishes his argument by 
noise and command shows that reason 
is weak. — Montaigne. 


They that are more frequent to dis- 
pute be not always the best able to 
determine. — Hooker. 


The devil can quote Scripture for 
his purpose. — Shakespeare. 


One single positive weighs more. 

You know, than negatives a score. 

— Prior. 


In argument with men a woman ever 
Goes the worse, whatever he her cause. 

— .Milton, 


Never argue. In society nothing 
must be; give only results. If any 
person differs from you, bow, and 
turn the conversation. — Beaeonsfield. 
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Insolence is not logic; epithets are 
the arguments of malice. — R. G. In- 
gersoll. 


Who shall decide when doctors disagree. 
And sound casuists doubt like you and me? 
^ —Pope. 


Nothing IS more certain than that 
much of the force, as well as grace, of 
arguments or instructions depends on 
their conciseness. — Pope. 


Gratuitous violence in argument be- 
trays a conscious weakness of the 
cause, and is usually a signal of de- 
spair. — Junius. 


In arguing, too, the parson owned his skill, 
For even tho* vanquish’d he could argue 
still. — Goldsmith, 


The first race of mankind used to 
dispute, as our ordinary people do 
now-a-days, in a kind of wild logic, 
uncultivated by rule of art. — ^Addison. 


Academical disputation gives vigor 
and briskness to the mind thus exer- 
cised^ and relieves the languor of pri- 
vate study and meditation. — Dr. 
Watts. 


There is no arguing with Johnson; 
for if his pistol misses fire, he knocks 
you down with the butt end of it,— 
Goldsmith. 


Argument, as usually managed, is 
the worst sort of conversation; as it 
is generally in books the worst sort of 
reading.— Swift. 


She hath prosperous art 
When she will play with reason and dis- 
course, 

And well she can persuade. 

— Shakespeare. 


As the scale of the balance must 
give way to the weight that presses^ it 
down, so the mind must of necessity 
yield to demonstration.— Cicera 

The skilful disputant well knows 
that he never has his enemy at more 
advantage than when, by allowing the 
premises, he shows him arguing wrong 
from his own principles. — Warburton. 


There is no good in arguing with 
the inevitable. The only argument 
available with an east wind is to put 
on your overcoat. — Lowell. 


Like doctors thus, when much dispute has 
past. 

We find our tenets just the same at last. 

—Pope. 


No dev2ply rboted tendency was ever 
extirpated by adverse judgment. Not 
having originally been founded on ar« 
gument, it cannot be destroyed by 
logic. — G. H. Lewes. 


The soundest argument will produce 
no more conviction in an empty head 
than the most superficial declamation, 
as a feather and a guinea fall with 
equal velocity in a vacuum. — Colton* 


Passionate expression and vehement 
assertion are no arguments, unless it 
be of the weakness of the cause that is 
defended by them, or of the man that 
defends it.-— Chillingworth. 


Examples I could cite you more; 

But be contented with these four; 

For when one's proofs are aptly chosen 
Four are as valid as four dozen. 

— Prior, 


Reproachful speech from either side 
The want of argument suppli,ed; 

They rail, revded; as often ends 
The contests of disputing friends. 

— Gay, 


An academical education, sir, bids 
me tell you, that it is necessary to es- 
tablish the truth of your first propo- 
sition before you presume to draw in- 
ferences from it. — Junius. 


Weak arguments are often thru^^t 
before my path ; hut although they are 
most unsubstantial, it is not easy to 
destroy them. There is not a more 
difficult feat known than to cut 
through a cushioii with a sword.— » 
Whately. 

It is an excellent rule to be observed 
in all disputes, that meu’ should give 
soft words and hard arguments; that 
they should not so much strive to vex 
as to convince each other.— Wilkins. 
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In a debate, rather pull to pieces 
the argument of thy antagonists than 
offer him any of thy own; for thus 
thou wilt fight him in his own eoun- 
try.— Fielding. 


With temper calm and mild, 

And words of soften’d tone, 

He overthrows his neighbor’s cause. 
And justifies his own. 

— Vicksburg Whig. 


proof Valiant; the fifth the Counter- 
check Quarrelsome; the sixth the Lie 
with Circumstance ; the seventh the 
Lie Direct. — Shakespeare. 


He’d undertake to prove, by force 
Of argument, a man’s no horse. 

He’d prove a buzzard is no fowl, 

And that a lord may be an owl, 

A calf an alderman, a goose a justice, 
And rooks, committeemen or trustees. 

—Butler, 


There are some people as obtuse in 
recognizing an argument as they are 
in appreciating wit. You couldn’t 
drive it into their heads with a ham- 
mer. — Douglas Jerrold. 


If thou continuest to take delight in 
idle argumentation, thou mayest be 
qualified to combat with the sophists, 
but never know how to love with men. 
— Socrates. 


It is in disputes as in armies ; where 
the weaker side set up false lights, and 
make a great noise to make the enemy 
believe them more numerous and 
strong than they really are. — Swift. 


Testimony is like an arrow shot 
from a long bow, the force of it de- 
pends on the strength of the hand that 
draws it. Argument is like an arrow 
from a cross-bow, which has equal 
force though drawn by a child.-^ 
Boyle. 


Soon their crude notions with each other 
fought ,* 

The adverse sect denied what this had 


taught; 

And he at length the amplest triumph 
gain’d, 

Who contradicted what the last maintain d. 

—Prior. 


Whehever yop g.rgue with another 
wiser. t]hhn yourself, iu order that 
others may admii^e ^our wisdom, they 
will discover your ignorance. When 
onet ime^ihes a discour, se ^)etter than, 
yourself, ‘ although you may be fully 
informed, yet dq noi; start objectldns. 

•TT^SiaSidi. i , , , 


I never love those salamanders that 
are never well but when they are in 
the fire of contentions. I will rather 
suffer a thousand wrongs than offer 
one. I have always found that to 
strive with a superior is injurious; 
with an equal, doubtful; with an in- 
ferior, sordid and base; with any, full 
of unquietness. — Bishop Hall 


When we would show any one that 
he is mistaken, our best course is to 
observe on what side he considers the 
subject, — for his view of it is gener- 
ally right on this side, — and admit to 
him that he is right so far. He win 
be satisfied with this acknowledgment, 
that he was not wrong in his judg^ 
ment, but only inadvertent in not look^ 
ing at the whole case. — Pascal 


Treating your adversary with re^ 
spect is giving Mm an advantage to 
which he is not entitled. The greatest 
part of men cannot judge of reasoning, 
and are impressed by character j so 
that, if you allow your advemry* a 
respectable character, they will think 
that, though you differ from him, you 
may be in the wrong. Treating your 
adversary with respect is striking soft 
in a battle. — ^Dr. Johnson. 


Be calm in argument; for fierceness makes 
Error a fault, and truth discourtesy. • 

Why should I feel another man’s mistakes 
More than his sicknesses or poverty? 

In love I should: hut anger is not love, 
Nor wisdom neither; therefore gently move. 
Calmness is great a^i vantage; he that lets 
Another chafe may warm him at his fire, 
Mark all his wand’rings and enjoy his frets, 
As cunning fencers suffer heat to tire. 

— Herbert, 


Th-e first th^ Rqtort Oofurtoous ; the 
Bjeoend.the QpipMModest; tliG thixa the 
Chprlish,; the fourth the 


Where we desire to be informed ^t^ 
good to qontest with men above-our* 
selves, but to confirm amd establisL^our 
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opinions, ’tis best to argue with judg- 
ments beiow our 'own, that the frequent 
spoils and victories over their reasons 
may settle in ourselves an esteem and 
confirmed opinion of our own. — Sir 
Thos. Browne. 

Some men at the approach of a dis- 
pute neigh like horses. Unless there 
be an argument, they think nothing is 
doing. Some talkers excel in the pre- 
cision with which they formulate their 
thoughts, so that you get from them 
somewhat to remember ; others lay 
criticism asleep by a charm. Espe- 
cially women use words that are not 
words, — as steps in a dance are not 
steps, — ^but reproduce the genius of 
that they speak of; as the sound of 
some bells makes us think of the bell 
merely, whilst the church chimes in 
the distance bring the church and its 
serious memories before us. — Emerson. 

Aristocracy 

An aristocracy is the true support 
of a monarchy. — Napoleon I. 


By blood a king, in heart a clown, — 
Tennyson. 


And lords whose parents were the 
Lord knows who! — De Foe. 


You may depend upon it that there 
are as good hearts to serve men in 
palaces as in cottages. — Robert Owen. 


I do not understand how an aristoc- 
racy can exist, unless it be distin- 
guished by some quality which no other 
Slass of the community possesses. — 
Beaconsfield. 


Turbulent, discontented men of qual- 
ity, in proportion as they are puffed up 
with personal pride and arrogance, 
generally despise their own order. — 
Burke. 


Where some think, and others do 
not, there is developed aristocracy. 
Where all have come to think we have 
democracy, — the government of the 
people by themselves. — Beecher. 


Aristocracy has three successive 
ages, — the age of superiorities, the age 
of privileges^ and the age of vanities ; 


having passed out of the first, it degen- 
erates in the second, and dies away id 
the third. — Chateaubriand. 


Amongst the masses — even in revc 
lutions — aristocracy must ever exist; 
destroy it in nobility, and it becomes 
centred in the rich and powerful 
Houses of the Commons. Pull them 
down, and it still survives in the mas- 
ter and foreman of the workshop.-— 
Guizot. 

Army 

For the army is a school in which 
the niggardly become generous, and the 
generous prodigal ; and if there are 
some soldiers misers, they are a kind 
of monsters, but very rarely seen. — 
Cervantes. 


The army is a good book to open to 
study human life. One learns there 
to put his hand to everything, to the 
lowest and highest things. The most 
delicate and rich are forced to see liv- 
ing nearly everywhere poverty, and to 
live with it, and to measure his mor- 
sel of bread and draught of water. — 
Alfred de Vigny. 

Arrogance 

Arrogance is the obstruction of wis* 
dom. — Bion. 


When men are most sure and ar- 
rogant, they are commonly the most 
mistaken, and have then given views to 
passion, without that proper delibera- 
tion and suspense which can alone se- 
cure them from the grossest absurdi- 
ties. — Hume. 


When Diogenes came to Olympia 
and perceived some Rhodian youths 
dressed with great splendor and mag- 
nificence, he said with a smile of con- 
tempt, “This is all arrogance.”’ After- 
wards some Lacedemonians came in his 
way, as mean and as sordid in their at- 
tire as the dress of the others was rich, 
“This,” said he, “is also arrogance.” 
— ^lian. 


A man that loves to be peevish and 
paramount, and to play the sovereim 
at every turn, does but blast the bless- 
ings of life, and swagger away his own 
enjoyments; and not to enlarge upon 
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the tolly, not to mention the injustice 
of such a behavior, it is always the 
sign of a little, unbenevolent temper. 
It is disease and discredit all over, and 
there is no more greatness in it, than 
in the swelling of a dropsy. — Jeremy 
Collier. 


What is so hateful to a poor man as 
the purse-proud arrogance of a rich 
one? Let fortune shift the scene, and 
make the poor man rich, he runs at 
once into the vice that he declaimed 
against so feelingly; these are strange 
contradictions in the hiiman character. 
— Cumberland. 

Art 

The perfection of art U to conceal 
art — Quintilian. 


Art needs no spur beyond itself. — 
Victor Hugo. 


Art does not imitate, but interpret, 
— Mazzini. 


He that sips of many arts drinks of 
none. — Fuller. 


The great artist is the slave of his 
ideal. — Bovee. 


Art, however innocent, looks like 
deceiving. — Aaron Hill. 


The inglorious, arts of peace. — ^An- 
drew Marvell. 


An artist should have more than 
two eyes. — Lamartine. 


What is art? Nature concentrated. 
—Balzac. 


Art is power. — ^Longfellow. 


Unless art deceives, it is not art. — 
W. L, Reiner, 


Every artist was first an amateur, — 
tSmerson. 


picture is a poem without words. 
—Horace. 


Art is the gift of God, and must 
he used unto His glory — ^Longfellow, 


Art is not imitation* but illusion.—' 
Charles Reade. 


The highest art is artlessness, — P, 
A. Durivage. 


The true artist can only labor coo 
amore. — Victor Hugo, 


Art may err, but nature cannot miss. 
— Dryden. 


Art still followed where Rome’s 
eagles flew. — Pope, 


It was Homer who gave laws to the 
artist. — Francis Wayland. 


The artist belongs to his work, not 
the work to the artist- — Novalis. 


The first essential to success in the 
art you practice is respect for the art 
itself. — ^Bulwer-Lytton. 


Seraphs share with thee knowledge; 
but art, 0 man, is thine alone ! — Schil- 
ler. 


Painters and poets have equal li- 
cense in regard to everything.-^ 
Horace. 


I think sculpture and painting have 
an effect to teach us manners, and 
abolish hurry. — Emerson. 


Many persons feel art, some under^ 
stand it; but few both teel and under* 
stand it. — Hillard. 


The counterfeit and counterpart 
Of Nature reproduced in art. 

— ^Longfello-w. 


Art must anchor in nature, or it is 
the sport of every breath of folly.*- » 
Hazlitt. 


The conscious utterance of thought, 
by speech or action, to any end, is 
ai*t. — ^Emerson. 


Beauty is at once the ultimate priu* 
ciple and the highest aim of art. — 
Goethe. 


It is the end of art to inoculate men 
with the love of nature.- — ^Beecher. 
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^feater completion marks the prog- 
ress of art, absolute completion usually 
Its decline. — Ruskin. 


For Art is Nature made by Man 
To Man the interpreter o£ God. 

— Owen Meredith. 


Art is indeed not the bread but the 
wine of life. — Jean Paul Richter. 


Dead he is not, but departed — for the 
artist never dies. — Longfellow. 


An amateur may not be an artist, 
though an artist should be an ama- 
teur. — Disraeli. 


The true work of art is but a shadow 
of the divine perfection. — Michael 
Angelo. 


The highest problem of any art is 
to cause by appearance the illusion of 
a higher reality. — Goethe. 


In art, to express the infinite one 
should suggest infinitely more than is 
expressed. — Goethe. 


In the fine arts, as in many other 
things, we know well only what we 
have not learned. — Chamfort. 


No man can thoroughly master more 
than one art or science. — Hasilitt. 


This is an art which does mend na- 
ture, — change it rather; but the art 
itself is nature. — Shakespeare. 


The learned understand the reason 
of the art, the unlearned feel the pleas- 
ure. — Quintilian. 


The mission of art is to represent 
nature, not to imitate her. — W. M. 
Hunt. 


It is only the educated who can pro- 
duce or appreciate high art. — Margue- 
rite de Valois. 


• There are certain epochs In art when 
simplicity is audacious originality, — 
Achilles Poincelot. 


In the study of the fine arts, they 
mutually assist each other. — Beacons* 
field. 


The object of art is to crystallize 
emotion into thought, and then to fix 
it in fotm. — Frangois Delsarte. 


Art is more godlike than science 
Science discovers; art creates. — John 
Opie, 


True art is but the anti-type of na- 
ture, — the embodiment of discovered 
beauty in utility. — James A. Garfield. 


Art is a jealous thing; it requires 
the whole and entire man. — Michael 
Angelo. 


There is a great affinity between 
designing and art. — Addison. 


It is not the defects but the beauties 
which should form our criterion of 
judgment in all matters of art.-— 
Chapin. 


The ordinary true, or purely real, 
cannot be the object of, the arts. Il- 
lusion on a ground of truth, — that is 
the secret of the fine arts.— Joubert 


A true artist should put a generous 
deceit on the spectators, and effect the 
noblest designs by easy methods. — 
Burke. 


Art is based on a strong sentiment 
of religion, — on a profound and mighty 
earnestness; hence it is so prone to 
co-operate with religion. — Goethe. 


Of every noble work the silent part 
is best; of all expression, that which 
cannot be expressed. — W. W. Story. 


Art i^ the child of Nature; yes, her 
darling child, in whom we trace th« 
features of the mother’s face.— Ikmgt 
fellow. 


Art, as far as it Mn ability, follows 
nature, as a pupil imitates ^ master*, 
thus your art must be, as yvexe» 
God’s grandchild. — Dante. 


All things are artificial; for nature 
the art of God, — Sir Thos. Browne, 


Art needs solitude ox misery px pae? 
sion. Ijukewarm zephyrs Wilt !t. It 
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^ a rock-flower flourishing by stormy 
blasts and in stony soil. — ^Alex. Dumas. 


In the art of design, color is to 
form what verse is to prose, — a more 
harmonious and luminous vehicle of 
the thought. — Mrs. Jameson. 


The natural progress of the works 
of men is from rudeness to conven- 
ience, from convenience to elegance, 
and from elegance to nicety. — Dr. 
Johnson. 


Art is the right hand of Nature. The 
latter has only given ’ us being, the 
former has made us men. — Schiller. 


Persons famous in the arts partake 
of the immortality of princes, and are 
upon a footing with them. — Francis I. 


A work of art is said to be perfect 
in proportion as it does not remind the 
spectator of the process by which it 
was created. — Tuckerman. 


It is only with the best judges that 
the highest works of art would lose 
none of their honor by being seen in 
their rudiments. — J. F. Boyes. 


We speak of profane arts ; but there 
are none properly such; every art is 
holy in itself; it is the son of Eternal 
Light — Tegner. 


That which exists in nature is a 
something purely individual and par- 
ticular. Art, on the contrary, is es- 
sentially destined to manifest the gen- 
0raL — SchlegeL 


Many young painters would never 
hfi^ve taken their pencils in hand if 
they could have felt, known, and un- 
derstood, early enough, ' what really 
prpd^ced . a master like Raphael. — 
<^the. 


: .M! yrould that we could at once 
ph»t with the I In the long way, 
frbm the eye, through the arm to the 
pencil, how much is lost ! — Lessing. 

#rotn Egypt arts their progress 
to (Ireece, rwrapped in the fable 
oi golden fleece. — Sk J. Denham^ 


Aj^ 


In old times men used their powers 
of painting to show the objects of 
faith ; in later times they used the oh* 
Jects of faith that they might show 
their powers of painting. — Ruskin. 


The enemy of art is the enemy of 
nature ; art is nothing but the highest 
sagacity and exertions of human na- 
ture; and what nature will he honor 
who honors not the human? — I^vater, 


Immortal art I where’er the rounded sky 
Bends o’er the cradle where thy children He, 
Their home is earth, their herald every 
tongue. —Holmes. 


^ Artiste may produce excellent de- 
signs, but they will avail little, unless 
the taste of the public is sufficiently 
cultivated to appreciate them. — George 
C. Mason. 


^ The mother of useful arts is neces^ 
sity; that of the fine arts is luxury. 
For father the former has intellect; 
the latter genius, which itself is a kind 
of luxury. — Schopenhauer. 


All the arts, which have a tendency 
to raise man in the scale of being, 
have a certain common band of union, 
and are connected, if I may be allowed 
to say so, by blood-relationship with 
one another. — Cicero. 


The highest art is always the most 
religious; and the greatest artkt is 
always a devout man. A scoffing Ra- 
phael or Michael Angelo is not con- 
ceivable. — Blackie. 


Around the mighty master came 

The marvels which his pencil wrought, 
Those miracles of power whose fame 
Is wide as human thought. 

— Whittier. 


Artists will sometimes speak of 
Rome with disparagement or indif- 
ference while it is before them; hurt 
no artist ever lived in Rome and then 
left it, without sighing to return. — 
Hillard. • 


Buies may teach us not to raise 
Atips above the bead; hut if pa^mn 
(^tries them, it will be Well done'rpfe* 
Sion knows more than- art: — ^Baron. 
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The painter is, as to the execution 
of his work, a mechanic ; but as to his 
conception, his spirit, and design, he 
is hardly below even the poet in liberal 
art. — Steele. 


In art the Greexs were the children 
of the Egyptians. The day may yet 
£ome when we shall do justice to the 
high powers of that mysterious and 
imaginative people. — Beaconsfield. 


One of the first principles of decora- 
tive art is that in all manufactures 
ornament must hold a place subordi- 
nate to that of utility; and when, by 
its exuberance, ornament interferes 
with utility, it is misplaced and vulgar. 
- — G. C. Mason. 


In art there is a point of perfection, 
as of goodness or maturity in nature; 
he who is able to perceive it, and who 
loves it, has perfect taste ; he who does 
not feel it, or loves on this side or 
that, has an imperfect taste. — BruySre. 


The object of science is knowledge; 
the objects of art are works. In art, 
truth is the means to an end ; in 
science, it is the only end. Hence the 
practical arts are not to be classed 
among the sciences, — Whewell. 


The temple of art is built of words. 
Painting and sculpture and music are 
but the blazon of its windows, borrow- 
ing all their significance from the light, 
and suggestive only of the temple’s 
use. — J. G. Holland. 


The artist is the child in the popular 
fable, every one of whose tears was 
a pearl. Ah ! the world, that cruel 
step-mother, beats the poor child the 
harder to make him shed more pearls. 
— Heinrich Heine. 


Art itself, in all its methods, is the 
child of religion. The highest and 
best works in architecture, sculpture 
and painting, poetry and music, have 
been born out of the religion of Na- 
ture. — James Freeman Clarke. 


The misfortune in the state is, that 
nobody can enjoy life in peace, but 
that everybody must govern; and in 


art, that nobody will enjoy what tias 
been produced, but that _ every one 
wants to reproduce on his own ac- 
count. — Goethe. 


Art is a severe business ; most se- 
rious when employed in grand and 
sacred objects. The artist stands 
higher than art, higher than the ob- 
ject. He uses art for his purposes, 
and deals with the object after his own 
fashion. — Goethe. 


Winckelmann wished to live with a 
work of art as a friend. The saying 
is true of pen and pencil. Fresh 
lustre shoots from Lycidas in a twen^ 
tieth perusal. The portraits of Claren- 
don are mellowed by every year of re- 
flection. — W illmo tt. 


When the painter wishes to repre- 
sent an event, he cannot place before 
us too great a number of personages; 
but he cannot employ too few when 
he wishes to portray an emotion.^ 
Joubert. 


In sculpture did ever anybody call 
the Apollo a fancy piece? Or say of 
the Laocobn how it might be made 
different? A masterpiece of art has in 
the mind a fixed place m the chain of 
being, as much as a plant or a crystal. 
— Emerson. 


All men are in some degree im- 
pressed by the face of the world ; some 
men even to delight. This love of 
beauty is taste. Others have the same 
love in such excess that, not content 
with admiring, they seek to embody 
it in new forms. The creation of 
beauty is art. — Emerson. 


Moral beauty is the basis of all 
true beauty. This foundation is some- 
what covered and veiled in nature. Art 
brings it out, and gives it more trans- 
parent forms. It is here that art, 
when it knows well its power and re- 
sources, engages in a struggle with 
nature in which it may have the ad- 
vantage. — Victor Cousin, 


The study of art is a taste at once 
engrossing and unselfish, which may 
be indulged without effort, and yet has 
the power of exciting the deepest emo* 



tions, — a taste able to exercise and to 
gratify both the nobler and softer parts 
of our nature. — Guizot. 


The one thing that marks the true 
artist is a clear perception and a firm, 
bold hand, in distinction from that im- 
perfect mental vision and uncertain 
touch which give us the feeble pic- 
tures and the lumpy statues of the 
mere artisans on canvas or in stone. — 
0. W. Holmes. 


Art employs method for the sym- 
metrieal formation of beauty, as 
science employs it for the logical ex- 
position of truth; but the mechanical 
process is, in the last, ever kept visibly 
distinct, while in the first it escapes 
from sight amid the show’s of color 
and the curves of grace. — Bulwer- 
Lytton. ' 


Art does not imitate nature, but it 
founds itself on the study of nature, — 
takes from nature the selections which 
best accord with its own intention, and 
then bestows on them that which na- 
ture does not possess, viz. the mind 
and the soul of man. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


The only kind of sublimity which a 
painter or sculptor should aim at is 
to express by certain proportions and 
positions of limbs and features that 
strength and dignity of mind, and 
vigor and activity of body, which en- 
ables men to conceive and execute 
great actions. — Burke. 


The power of painter or poet to de- 
scribe rightly what he „ calls an ideal 
thing depends upon its being to him 
not an ideal, but a real thing. No 
man ever did or ever will work well 
but either from actual sight or sight of 
faith. — Buskin. 


Art is the effort of man to express 
the ideas which nature suggests to him 
of a power above nature, whether that 
power be within the' recesses of his 
own being, or in the Great First Cause 
of which nature, like himself, is but 
the effect. — Bulwer-Lytton* 


There are two kinds of artists in 
this 'v^orld; those that, work because 
irhe spirit is in them, and they cannot 


be silent if they would, and those that 
speak from a conscientious desire to 
make apparent to others the beauty 
that has awakened their own admira- 
tion. — ^Anna Katharine Green. 


Whatever may be the means, or 
whatever the more immediate end of 
any kind of art. all of it that is good 
agrees in this, that it is the expres 
sion of one soul talking to another, 
and is precious according to the greats 
ness of the soul that utters it--' 
Buskin. 


It is a great mortification to th'^ 
vanity of man that his utmost art an^ 
industry can never equal the meanest 
of Nature’s productions, either for 
beauty or value. Art is only the un- 
derworkman, and is employed to give 
a few strokes of embellishment to 
those pieces which come from the hand 
of the master. — Hume. 


The summit charms us, the steps to 
it do not; with the heights before our 
eyes, we like to linger in the plain. It 
is only a part of art that can be 
taught ; but the artist needs the whole. 
He who is only half instructed speaks 
much and is always wrong ; who 
knows it wholly is content with acting 
and speaks seldom or late. — Goethe. 


I once asked a distinguished artist 
what place he gave to labor in art. 
“Labor,” he in effect said, “is the be- 
ginning, the middle, and the end of 
art.” Turning then to another — “And 
you,” I inquired, “what do you con- 
sider as the great force in art?” 
“Love,” he replied. In their two an- 
swers I found but one truth. — Bovee. 


Art Is a jealous mistress, and, if a 
man have a genius for painting, poetry, 
music^ architecture, or philosophy, he 
makes a bad husband, and an ill pro- 
vider, and should be wise in season, 
and not fetter himself with duties' 
which will imbitter his days, and spoil 
him for his proper work. — Emerson. 


Bemember always, in painting as in 
eloquence, the greater your strength, 
the quieter will be your manner, and 
the fewer your words; and in paint- 
ing, as in all the arts and acts of life. 
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the secret of high success will be 
found, not in a fretful and various ex- 
cellence, but in a quiet singleness of 
justly chosen aim. — Ruskin. 


The flitting sunbeam has been 
grasped and made to do man^s bidding 
in place of the painter’s pencil. And 
although Franklin tamed the lightning, 
yet not until yesterday has its instan- 
taneous flash been made the vehicle of 
language ; thus in the transmission of 
thought annihilating space and time. — 
Professor Robinson. 


Art neither belongs to religion, nor 
to ethics ; .but, like these, it brings us 
nearer to the Infinite, one of the forms 
of which it manifests to us. God is 
the source of all beauty, as of all 
truth, of all religion, of all morality. 
The most exalted object, therefore, of 
art is to reveal in its own manner the 
sentiment of the Infinite. — Victor 
Cousin. 


Those critics who, in modern times, 
have the most thoughtfully analyzed 
the laws of aesthetic beauty concur in 
maintaining that the real truthfulness 
of all works of imagination — sculpture, 
painting, written fiction — is so purely 
in the imagination, that the artist 
never seeks to represent the positive 
turth, but the idealized image of a 
truth. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Excellence in art is to be attained 
only by active effort, and not by 
passive impressions ; by the manly 
overcoming of difficulties, by patient 
struggle against adverse circumstance, 
by the thrifty use of moderate oppor- 
tunities, The great artists were not 
rocked and dandled into eminence, hut 
.they attained to it by that course of 
labor and discipline which no man need 
go to Rome or Paris or London to 
enter upon, — Hillard. 


What a conception of art must those 
theorists have who exclude portraits 
from the proper province of the fine 
arts! It is exactly as if we denied 
that to be poetry in which the poet 
celebrates the woman he really loveS. 
Portraiture is the basis and the touch- 
stone of historic painting. — Schlegel. 


Art 

Art is the microscope of the mind^ 
which sharpens the wit as the other 
does the sight; and converts every ob* 
ject into a little imiverse in itself. Art 
may be said to draw aside the veil 
from nature. To those who are per- 
fectly unskilled in the practice, unim- 
bued with the principles of art, most 
objects present only a confused mass. 
— Hazlitt. 


Art, not less eloquently than litera- 
ture, teaches her children to venerate 
the single eye. Remember Matsys. 
His representations of miser-life are 
breathing. A forfeited bond twinkles 
in the hard smile. But follow him to 
an altar-piece. His Apostle has caught 
a stray tint from his usurer. Features 
of exquisite beauty are seen and loved ; 
but the old nature of avarice frets un- 
der the glow of devotion. Pathos 
staggers on the edge of farce. — Will- 
mott. 


The perfection of an art consists 
in the employment of a comprehen- 
sive system of laws, commensurate to 
every purpose within its scope, but 
concealed from the eye of the specta- 
tor; and in the production of effects 
that seem to flow forth spontaneously, 
as though uncontrolled by their in- 
fluence, and which are equally excel- 
lent, whether regarded individually, or 
in reference to the proposed result.— 
John Mason Good. 


Every common dauber writes rascal 
and villain undc-r his pictures, because 
the pictures themselves have neither 
character nor resemblance. But the 
works of a master require no index. 
]^is featqres and coloring are t^ken 
from nature. The impression they 
make is immediate and uniform; nor 
is it possible to mistake his cliaracters. 
— Junius. 


It is not so much’ in buying pictures 
as in being pictures, that you can en- 
courage a noble sdhool. The best pat- 
ronage of art is not that which seeks 
for the pleasures of sentiment ip a 
vague ideality, nor for beauty of form 
in a marble image, but that which 
educates your children into living 
heroes, and binds down the flights ajiS 
the fondnesses of the heart into practi- 
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cal duty and faithful devotion.— 
Euskin. 


Now nature is not at variance with 
art, nor art with nature; they being 
both the servants of his providence. 
Art is the perfection of nature. Were 
the world now as it was the sixth day, 
there were yet a chaos. Nature hath 
made one world, and art another. In 
brief, all things are artificial; for na- 
ture is the art of God. — Sir Thomas 
Browne. 


There is no more potent antidote 
to low sensuality than the adoration of 
the beautiful. All the higher arts of 
design are essentially chaste without 
respect to the object. They purify 
the thoughts as tragedy purifies the 
passions. Their accidental effects are 
not worth consideration, — there are 
souls to whom even a vestal is not 
holy. — Schlegel. 


The study of art possesses this great 
and peculiar charm, that it is abso- 
lutely unconnected with the struggles 
and contests of ordinary life. By 
private interests, by political questions, 
men are deeply divided, and set at 
variance; buu beyond and above all 
such party strifes, they are attracted 
and united by a taste for the beautiful 
in art. — Guizot 


Since I have known God in a saving 
toariher, painting, poetry, and music 
have had charms unknown to me be- 
fore. I have received what I suppose 
is a taste for them, or religion has re- 
ined my mind and made it susceptible 
bf impressions from the sublime and 
beautiful.^ 0, how religion secures the 
heightened enjoyment of those pleas- 
ures which keep so many from God, 
by their becoming A source of pride ! — 
ffenty Mattyn. 

The refining influence is the study 
o| art^ which is. the science of beauty; 
a,nd I hnd that every man values every 
^rap of knowledge in art, every ob^ 
^etyattoh pi, his own in it, every hint 
he 'ha| caughf from, another. For the 
laVs ,'b?j.,hpanty ate t^c beauty of 
beant5(> ,an^<l .give the mind the samp 
at.h|^h^^,:|by tjiaix thp sight of, It 


gives the senses. The study ot art is 
of high value to the growth of the in* 

1 ;ellect. — Emerson. 


The names of great painters are like 
passing-bells : in the name of Velasquez 
you hear sounded the fall of Spain ; in 
the name of Titian, that of Venice; 
in^ the name of Leonardo, that of 
Milan; in the name of Raphael, that 
ot Rome. And there is profound jus- 
tice in this, for in proportion to the 
nobleness of the power is the guilt of 
its use for purposes vain or vile; and 
hitherto the greater the art, the more 
surely has it been used, and used 
solely, for the decoration of pride or 
the provoking of sensuality. — Ruskin. 

Artifice 

To know to dissemble is the knowl- 
edge of kings. — Richelieu. 


Artifice is allowed to deceive a rival ; 
we may employ everything against our 
enemies. — Richelieu. 


The ordinary employment of artifice 
is the mark of a petty mind; and it 
almost always happens that hp who 
uses it to cover himself in one »plaee 
uncovers himself in another. — Roche- 
foucauld. 


Shallow artifice begets suspicion, 

And like a cobweb veil, but thinly shades 
The face of thy design, alone disguising 
What should have ne’er been seen, imper- 
fect mischief. — Congreve. ' 


Nature is mighty. Art is mighty. 
Artifice is weak. For nature is the 
work of a mightier power than man. 
Art is the work of man under the 
guidance and inspiration of a mightier 
power. Artifice is the work of mere 
man, in the imbecility of his mimic 
ilnderstanding. — Hare. 

It is ppmetimes pecessary to play 
the fbol to avoid being deceived by 
cunning men. — tta Rochefoucauld. 

Ascension Day 

Jpsus went away not only to prepare 
a place for us, so that it will bp rea(iy 
lor US' as one by one we go home,! hut 
to prepare us for the place, to fit us 
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for heavenly enjoyments and heavenly 
service. — Peloubet 


And it came to pass while He 
blessed them, He was parted from 
them, and carried up into heaven. — 
Bible. 


So then after the Lord had spoken 
unto them, He was received ui) into 
heaven, and sat on the right hand of 
God. — Bible. 


He is taken up, that He may fulfill 
His design in dying, and give the work 
of our salvation its last completing 
act. — John Flavel. 


His ascension is not His separation 
from His people, but the ascension of 
His throne and the beginning of His 
reign as the head of the Church which 
“is His body, the fulness of Him that 
filleth all in all.” — Rev. Com. 


Christ “ascended,” not to depart 
from earth, but to take the throne of 
His Kingdom on earth. “He sat 
flown at the right hand of God.” God’s 
reign does not consist in sitting upon 
a distant throne ! It consists in omni- 
present power and authority. To sit 
at His right hand means to share His 
Authority and Omnipresence. — Tal- 
madge Root. 


Here was a magnificent triumph 
over the law of gravitation. Here 
was the royal ascent by which our 
Solomon went up to the house of the 
Lord. The everlasting gates lifted 
up their heads and the King of Glory 
entered in. It was all of a piece — 
His life, His death, His resurrection, 
His ascension, all were triumphs. — 
Rev. 0. P. Eldridge. 


The ascension of Elijah may be 
compared to the flight of a bird, which 
none can follow ; the ascension of 
Christ is, as it were, a bridge between 
earth and heaven, laid down for all 
who are drawn to Him by His earthly 
existence. — Baumgarten. 


When we see the only-begotten Son, 
clothed in a body like our own, ex- 
alted above all the heavens,, in that 
sight we have before us the all-glorious 


and controlling center of all cuv. 
spheres, the key which interprets the 
testimony of prophecy, the gathered 
first fruits of a new and redeemed 
world. — W. Pulsford. 


Hail the day that sees Him rise, 
Ravished from our wistful eyes! 
Christ, awhile to mortals given, 
Re-ascends His native heaven. 

There the glorious triumph waits. 
Lift your heads, eternal gates' 

Wide unfold the radiant scene. 

Take the King of glory in! 

— ^Wesley. 


See, the Conqueror mounts in triumph, 
See the King in royal state, 

Riding on the clouds His chariot 
To His heavenly palace-gate; 

Hark, the choirs of angel voices 
Joyful halleluiahs sing. 

And the portals high are lifted, 

To receive their heavenly King. 

— Wordsworth, 


He is gone; a cloud of light 
Has received Him from our sight; 
High in heaven, where eye of men 
Follows not, nor angels’ ken; 
Through the veils of time and space, 
Passed in to the holiest place; 

All the toil, the sorrow done, 

All the battle fought and won. 

— Dean Stanley. 


With the ascent of the Saviour into 
heaven, from which this anniversary 
day receives its name, He has entered 
upon the real and undisputed posses- 
sion of His royal reign, in which from 
this time on He rules over all things 
that are in heaven and on earth. — H. 
Kern. 


His Ascension marked a stage in 
His revelation, but it only brought 
Him nearer to us. To have lingered 
among the early disciples would have 
limited His mission and sequestered 
Him from the later Church. As the 
Resurrection opened the grave, the 
Ascension opened heaven. — Evangelist. 


^ Our first impressions are to con- 
sider the Ascension of our Lord as the 
very greatest event connected with His 
appearance on earth. To our own mind, 
undoubtedly, nothing could be so sol- 
emn, so exalting, as the changing this 
life for another; the putting off mor- 
tality and putting on immortality ; and 
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all cliis we connect with the thought 
of the removal from earth to heaven* 
— Thos. Arnold. 


The Ascension was the appropriate 
bloom and culmination of the Resur- 
rection. Had Christ, after the Resur- 
rection, died a natural death, or had 
He simply disappeared from view into 
unknown obscurity, the Resurrection, 
as a proof of His divine power, and 
pledge of His undimmed and undimin- 
ished existence would have gone for 
nothing. And the Ascension of our 
Lord has some most precious lessons 
for us. — Homiletic Review. 


In public, in the daylight, on holy i 
Olivet, the Lord finished with glory 
the career which He began in ob- 
scurity. He finished His earthly ca- 
reer, W not His human life. His as- 
cension perpetuated His incarnation. 
He did not evacuate His human body, 
but carried it with Him to the right 
hand of God — with its nail prints and 
its thorn scars. Touched with a feel- 
ing of our infirmities, our great High- 
priest has passed into the heavens. 
There He ever liveth to make inter- 
cession for us. With His pierced 
hands He is able to save to the utter- 
most them that come unto God by 
Him. — R. S. Barrett. 


To ascend on high must have ^meant 
for Christ a large increase of His 
quickening infiuence, more power to 
zct beneficially on human minds and 
hearts, to purify and energize, to in- 
spire and elevate, as hitherto He had 
not been able. That was His supreme i 
ambition, the height for which He 
sighed; and was it not even thus that 
He went up gloriously at last from 
the cross and the grave, mounting 
from theauce to be a greater saving and 
subliming force than He had ever been 
before, to beget repentance and remis- 
sion of sins beyond what He had ever 
done? — S. A. Tipple. 


By the Ascension all the parts of 
life are brought together in the o^- 
ness of their common destination. By 
the Ascensiop Christ in His Humanity 
is brought close to every one of rm, 
a^d the words “in Christ, the very 


charter of our faith, gain a present 
power. By the Ascension we are en- 
couraged to work beneath the surface 
of things to that which makes all 
things capable of consecration. Then 
it is that the last element in our con- 
fession as to Christ’s work speaks to 
our hearts. He is not only present 
with us as Ascended : He is active 
for us. We believe that He sitteth on 
tne right hand of God the Father Al- 
mighty. — Bishop Westcott. 


The ascension of Christ added dis- 
tance to definiteness in worship. 
Definiteness we must have, as ever 
craving for a theophany, every instinct 
of idolatry proves. “Lord, show us 
the Father and it sufficeth us” is 
prompted by this feeling. The Incar- 
nation is God’s response to this liu- 
man need. But imagine Jesus living 
on indefinitely after the resurrection, 
even under the earthly conditions 
which obtained during those forty 
days ! 


Worship demands the far distances 
of God; it protests against the little, 
the near, the material. It must love 
but it must look up. It cannot live 
without the note of spirituality and 
universality, if not mystery. The as- 
cension, the passing of Christ within 
the veil, answers this need. So does 
a full-robed Christianity add to defi- 
niteness of knowledge the outreach of 
imagination and home.' — Maltbie Bab- 
cock. 


We celebrate this day the Ascension 
of our great Judge into heaven, where 
He sits upon His throne and has all 
the world before Him; every human 
soul, with its desires and aims, its 
thoughts, words, and works, whether 
they be good or bad. Every man who 
is running now his mortal race is from 
first to last before the eye of Him who 
as ou this day ascended with human 
nature into heaven. Shall we grieve 
that the Visible Presence is withdrawn, 
and that there is no longer on earth 
the mighty and mysterious Personage 
who put away sin by the sacrifice of 
Himself and discomfited through dying 
the enemies of God and man? Not 
so! TOere is no reason for sorrow 
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that He quits the earth on the win^ 
of the wind. We could not detain 
Him below, we would have Him as our 
Mediator within the veil. This and 
this only, can secure to us those 
spiritual assistances through which we 
ourselves may climb the firmament. — 
H. Melvin. 


Christ is already in that place of 
peace, which is all in^ all. He is on 
the right hand of God. He is hidden 
in the brightness of the radiance which 
issues from the everlasting throne. 
He is in the very abyss of peace, ^ where 
there is no voice of tumult or distress, 
but a deep stillness — stillness, that 
greatest and most awful of all goods 
which we can fancy ; that most perfect 
of joys, the utter profound, ineffable 
tranquillity of the Divine Essence. He 
has entered into His rest. That is our 
home; here we are on a pilgrimage, 
and Christ cills us to His many man- 
sions which He has prepared. — ^J. H. 
Newman. 

Aspiration 

I have iipmortal longings in me. — 
Shakespeare, 


The mere aspiration ic partial real- 
ization. — ^Anna Cora Mowatt. 


The movement of the species is up- 
ward. — B ancrof t. 


By steps we may ascend to God. — 
Milton. 


O that I had wings like a dove! — 
Bible. 


It is but a base, ignoble mind that 
mounts no higher than a bird can 
soar. — Shakespeare. 


The heavens are as deep as our as- 
pirations are high.' — Thoreau. 


No, man cap ever rise above that 
at which he aims. — Rev, A. A. Hodge. 


A man — ^be the heavens ever 
praised ! — is sufficient for himself, — 
Carlyle. 

There is not a single heart but has 
its moments of longing. — Beecher, 


Too low tbey build who build be- 
neath the stars. — Young. 


We cannot of ourselves estimate 
the degree of our success in what we 
strive for. — Bulwer-Lyttom 


Oh for a muse of fire that would 
ascend the highest heaven of inven- 
tion ! — Shakespeare. 


Aspirations after the holy, — the only 
aspiration in which the human soul 
can be assured that it will never meet 
with disappointment. — Maria M’ln- 
tosh. 


Man ought always to have something 
which he prefers to life ; otherwise life 
itself will appear to him tiresome and 
void. — Seume. 


There is no sorrow I have thought 
more about than that, — to love what 
is great, and try to reach it, and yet 
to fail. — George Eliot. 


O God, Thou art my God ; early will 
I seek Thee; my soul thirsteth for 
Thee; my flesh longeth for Thee in a 
dry and thirsty land, where no water 
is. — Psalms, 


It is not to taste sweet things, but 
to do noble and true things, and vindi- 
cate himself under God’s heaven as a 
God-made' man, that the poorest son 
of Adam dimly longs. — Ckrlyle. 


'The heart is a small thing, but de* 
sireth great matters. It is not suffi- 
cient for a kite’s dinner, yet the whole 
world is not sufficient for it. — Quarles. 


We learn to treasure what is above 
this earth ; we long for revelation^ 
which nowhere burns more purely and 
more beantifully than in the New 
Testament.— Goethe. ^ 

Father! forgive the he^^t clings 

Thus trembling t^ the things ot time, 
And bid my soul, on angel's wings 
Ascend into a hnrer wiilre. 

—Jape Roscoe. 


It seems to me- we can never give 
up longing and wishing while we are 
thoroughly alive. There are certain 
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things we feel to be beautiful and 
good, and we must hunger after them* 
^-^eorge Eliot. 


What we truly and earnestly aspire 
to be, that in some sense we are. The 
mere aspiration, by changing the frame 
of the mind, for the moment realizes 
itself. — Mrs. Jameson. 


The negro king desired to be por- 
trayed as white. But do not laugh at 
he poor African ; for every man is but 
t' Toother negro king, and would like to 
appear in a color different from that 
with which Fate has bedaubed him. — 
Heinrich Heine. 


blow might be the be-all and the end- 
all here, — but here, upon this bank 
and shoal of time, we*d jump the life 
to come. — Shakespeare. 


^ Murder, like talent, seems occa- 
sionally to run in families.— G, H* 
Lewes. 


Assassination has never changed the 
history of the world. — Beaconsfield. 

Assertion 

It is an impudent kind of sorcery 
to attempt to blind us with the smoke 
without convincing us that the fire 
has existed.— Junius. 


There must be something beyond 
man in this world. Even on attain- 
ing to his highest possibilities, he is 
like a bird beating against his cage. 
There is something beyond, O deathless 
soul, like a sea-shell, moaning for the 
bosom of the ocean to which yon be- 
long I — Chapin. 


Assertion, unsupported by fact, is 
nugatory; surmise and general abuse, 
in however elegant language, ought 
not to pass for proofs. — Junius. 

Associates 

A companion of fools shall be de* 
stroyed. — Proverbs xiii. 20. 


Did you ever hear of a man who 
had striven all his life faithfully and 
singly towards an object, and in no 
measure obtained it? If a man con- 
stantly aspires, is he not elevated? 
Did ever a man try heroism, magna- 
nimity, truth, sincerity, and find that 
there was no advantage in them, — 
that it was a vain endeavor? — 
Thoreau. 


He that walketh with wise men shall 
be wise. — Solomon. 


Frequent the company of your bet- 
ters. — Thackeray. 


Friends are good, — good, if well 
chosen. — De Foe. 


My friends! There are no friends* 
— ^Aristotle. 


Aspiration, worthy ambition, desires 
for higher good for good ends, — all 
these indicate a soul that recognizes 
the beckoning hand of the good Father, 
who would call us homeward toward 
Himself.— J. G, Holland. 


Assassination. 

Assassination is not argument. — 
Gastelar. 


The^ are moral as well as physical 
assassinations.' — Voltaire. 


• Assassination makes only martyrs, 
UkOt cxmverfe. — Lamartine. ' 

If tiae assassination ^ o<ktld trammel 
i^^^the consequence, and catch, with 
hfe snrceas^ success ^ iiiat but this 


We encourage pne another in medi- 
ocrity. — Lamb. 


For my own part, I shah be glad to 
learn of noble men. — Shakespeare. 


Company, villainous company, hath 
been the spoil of me. — Shakespeare. 


It is a true proverb that if you live 
with a lame man you will learn tc 
halt. — Plutarch. 


It is best to be with those in time 
that we hope to be with in eternity.-^ 
Fuller. 


Keep good and you shall 

be of the number.— ^George Herbert. 
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A man — be the heavens ever praised ! 
— is sufficient for himself. — Carlyle. 


He that walketh with wise men shall 
be wise. — Solomon. 


We are far more liable to catch the 
vices than the virtues of our asso- 
ciates. — Diderot. 


The company in which you will im- 
prove most will be least expensive to 
you. — Washington. 


There are like to be short graces 
where the devil plays host. — Lamb. 


Choose the company of your supe- 
riors whenever you can have it. — Lord 
Chesterfield. 


Be not deceived ; evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners. — Bible. 


No man can be provident of his 
time, who is not prudent in the choice 
of his company. — Jeremy Taylor. 


You may depend upon it that he is 
a good man whose intimate friends 
are all good. — Lavater. 


We make others’ judgment our own 
by frequenting their society. — Thomas 
Fuller. 


If you always live with those who 
are lame, you will yourself learn to 
limp. — From the Latin. 


If men wish to be held in esteem, 
they must associate with those only 
who are estimable. — BruySre. 


I set it down as a maxim, that it is 
good for a man to live where fie can 
meet his betters, intellectual and so- 
cial. — ^Thackeray. 


Costly followers are not to be liked; 
?est while a man maketh his train 
longer, he makes his wings shorter. — 
Bacon. 


It is meet that noble minds keep 
vWer with their likes; for who so firm, 
that cannot be seduced? — Shakespeare. 


A man should live with his superiois 
as he does with his fire, — not too near, 
lest he burn : nor too far off, lest he 
freeze. — Diogenes. 


Those who are unacquainted with 
the world take pleasure in the inti- 
macy of great men ; those who are 
wiser dread the consequences. — 
Horace. 


It is good discretion not to make 
too much of any man at the first; be- 
cause one cannot hold out that propor- 
tion, — Bacon. 


No man can possibly improve in any 
company for which he has not respect 
enough to be under some degree of re- 
straint. — Chesterfield. 


What is companionship where noth* 
ing that improves the intellect is com- 
municated, and where the larger heart 
contracts itself to the model and di- 
mension uf .the smaller? — Landor. 


No company is far preferable to 
bad, because we are more apt to catch 
the vices of others than their virtues, 
as disease is far more contagious than 
health. — Colton. 


Nothing is more deeply punished 
than the neglect of the affinities by 
which alone society should be formed, 
and the insane levity of choosing as- 
sociates by others’ eyes. — Emerson. 


Constant companionship is not en- 
joyable, any more than constant eat- 
ing. We sit too long at the table of 
friendship, when we outsit our ap- 
petites for each other’s thoughts. — 
Bovee. 


We gaip nothing by being with auch 
as ourselves. We encourage one an- 
other in mediocrity. I am always 
longing to be with men more excellent 
than myself. — ^Lamb. 


He who comes from the kitchen, 
smells of its smoke; and Ke who ad- 
heres to a sect, has something of it^ 
cant; the college air pursues the stu- 
dent; and dry inhumanity him who 
herds with literary pedants. — Lavater» 
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It is expedient to have an acquaint- 
ance with those who have looked into 
the 'world; who know men, understand 
business, and can give you good intel- 
ligence and good advice when they are 
wanted. — Bishop Horne. 

Associate with men of judgment, for 
judgment is found in conversation, 
and we make another man’s judgment 
ours by frequenting his company. — 
Thomas Fuller. ^ 


It is certain that either wise bearing 
or ignorant carriage is caught, as men 
take disease, one of another ; there- 
fore let men take heed of their com- 
pany. — Shakespeare. 

A frequent intercourse and inti- 
mate connection between two persons 
make them so like, that not only their 
dispositions are moulded like each 
other, but their very face and tone of 
voice contract a certain analogy. — 
taf^ter. 


When we live habitually with the 
wicked, we become necessarily either 
their victim or their disciple; when 
we associate, on the contrary, with 
v^irtuous men, we form ourselves in 
imitation of their virtues, or, at least, 
lose every day something of our faults. 
— Agapet. 


In all societies, it is advisable to 
associate if possible with the highest; 
not that the highest are always the 
best, but because, if disgusted there, 
we can at any time descend ; but if we 
begin with the lowest, to ascend is 
impossible. — Colton. 


A companion that feasts the com- 
pany with wit and mirth, and leaves 
out the sin which is usually mixed 
with them, he is the man; and let 
nie tell you, good company and good 
discourse are the very sinews of virtue. 
— Izaak Walton. 


He that can enjoy the intimacy of 
the great, and on no occasion disgust 
them by familiarity, or disgrace him- 
self by servility, proves that he is as 
perfect a gentleman by nature as his 
companions are by rmik. — Colton. 


It is hard to mesmerize ourselves, to 
whip our own top; but through sym- 
pathy we are capable of energy and 
endurance. Concert fires people to a 
certain fury of performance they can 
rarely reach alone. — Emerson. 


Bad company is like a nail driven 
into a post, which, after the first and 
second blow, may be drawn out with 
little difficulty; but being once driven 
up to the head, the pincers cannot 
take hold to draw it out, but which 
can only be done by the destruction of 
the wood. — St. Augustine. 


Be very circumspect in the choice 
of thy company. In the society of 
thine equals thou shalt enjoy more 
pleasure; in the society of thy supe- 
riors thou shalt find more profit. To 
be the best in the company is the way 
to grow worse ; the best means to grow 
better is to be the worst there. — 
Quarles. 


It is adverse to talent to be con- 
sorted and trained up with inferior 
minds and inferior companions, how- 
ever high they may rank. The foal 
of the racer neither finds out his speed 
nor calls out his powers if pastured 
out with the common herd, that are 
destined for the collar and the yoke. — 
Colton. 


Might I give counsel to any young 
hearer, I would say to him, try to 
frequent the company qf your betters. 
In books and life is the most whole- 
some society; learn to admire rightly; 
the great pleasure of life is that. Notq 
what the great men admire, — :they ad- 
mired great things ; narrow spirits ad- 
mire basely, and worship meanly. — 
Thackeray. 


As there are some flowers which you 
should smell but slightly to extract 
all that is pleasant in them, and which, 
if you do otherwise, emit what is un- 
pleasant and noxious, so there are 
some men with ^ whom a slight ac- 
quaintance is quite sufficient to draw 
out all that is agreeable; a mere in- 
timate one would be unsatisfactory 
and ■unsafe. — Eandor. 
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AssociatioiL 

There is no man who has not some 
interesting associations with particular 
scenes, or airs, or books, and w^ho does 
not feel their beauty or sublimity en- 
hanced to him by such connections. — 
Sir A. Alison, 


There’s not a wind but whispers of thy 
name; 

And not a flow’r that grows beneath the 
moon, 

But in its hues and fragrance tells a tale 
Of thee, my love. — Barry Cornwall. 


Association is the delight of the 
heart, not less than of poetry. Alison 
observes that an autumn sunset, with 
its crimson clouds, glimmering trunks 
of trees, and wavering tints upon the 
grass, seems scarcely capable of em- 
bellishment. But if in this calm and 
beautiful glow the chime of a distant 
bell steal over the fields, the bosom 
heaves with the sensation that Dante 
so tenderly describes. — Willmott. 


He whose heart is not excited upon 
the spot which a martyr has sancti- 
fied by his sufferings, or at the grave 
of one who has largely benefited man- 
kind, must be more inferior to the 
multitude in his moral, than he can 
possibly be raised above them in his 
intellectual nature. — Southey. 


How we delight to build our recol- 
lections upon some basis of reality, — ^ 
a place, a country, a local habitation ! 
how the events of life, as we look 
back upon them, have grown into the 
well-remembered backgraund of the 
places where they fell upon us! Here 
is some sunny garden or summer lane, 
beautified and canonized forever with 
the flood of a great joy; and here axe 
dim and silent places, — rooms always 
shadowed and dark to us, whatever 
they may twe to others,— where distress 
or death came once, and since then 
dwells forevermore. — Washington Irv- 
ing. , 


Whatever withdraws us from the 
power of our senses; whatever makes 
the past, the distant, or th^ future, 
predominate over the present, ad- 
vances us in the dignity of thinking 


beings. Far from me, and far from 
my friends be such frigid philosophy 
as may conduct us indifferent and 
unmoved over any ground which has 
been dignified by wisdom, bravery, oi 
virtue. That "marL is little to be en- 
vied whose patriotism would not gain 
force upon the plain of Marathon, or 
whose piety would not grow warmer 
among the ruins of Ionia. — Johnson 

Assurance 

Immoderate assurance is perfect 11 
cenliousness. — Shenstone. 


Assurance never failed to get ad 
mission into the houses of the great. - 
Moore. 


Assurance of hope is more tban^life, 
It is health, strength, power, vigor, 
activity, energy, manliness, beauty.— 
J, C. Ryle. 


Assurance and intrepidity, under 
the white banner of seeming modesty, 
clear the way to merit that would 
otherwise be discouraged by difficulties* 
— Chesterfield. 


True assurance makes a man more 
humble and self-denied, but presump' 
tuous confidence ppffs up with spirit- 
ual pride and self-conceit ; the one 
excites to the practice of every com- 
manded duty, but the other encour- 
ages sloth and indolence. — Fisher's 
Catechism. 


There are believers who by God^s 
grace, have climbed the mountains of 
full assurance and near communion, 
their place is with the eagle in his 
eyrie, high aloft; they are like the 
i strong mountaineer, who has trodden 
' the f virgin snow, who^ has breathed the 
fro© .air o| the Alpine regions, 

; and' therefor^ his sinews are braced, 
and his, limfe^,,are vigorous; these are 
they who ,do' greot exploits, being 
mighty men, men of renowh- — 

I Spurgeon. 

I lOet ns rise iiito j&lest assnrkhce.tfiat 
everywhere and forever ive are , en- 
I folded, penetrated, guard^,, guided, 
kept by the power of the Father ana 
'Friend, who can never forsake us; 
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and that all spirits who have begun 
to seek, know, love, and serve the All- 
Perfect One on earth shall be reunited 
in a celestial home, and be welcomed 
together into the freedom of the uni- 
verse, and the perpetual light of His 
presence. — W. E. Channing. 

Astrology 

Astrologers that future fates fore- 
show. — Pope. 

Our jovial star reigned at his birth. 
— Shakespeare. 


Strange an astrologer should die 
without one wonder in the sky. — 
Swift, 


No date prefixed directs me in the 
starry rubric set. — Milton. 


Astrological prayers seem to me to 
be built on as good reason as the pre- 
dictions. — Stillingfleet. 


Jove, which was the joyfullest star and 
the happiest augury of all. A gloomy 
person was said to be saturnine, as 
being born under the planet Saturn, 
who was considered to make those who 
owned his influence, and were born 
when he was in the ascendant, grave 
and stern as himself. — Trench. 

Astronomy 

An undevout astronomer is mad. — • 
Young. 


Astronomy is the science of the har- 
mony of infinite expanse. — Lord John 
Russell. 


And teach me how 

To name the bigger light, and how the less. 
That burn by day and night. 

— Shakespeare. 


Ye realms, yet unreveal’d to human sight. 
Ye gods who rule the regions of the night. 
Ye gliding ghosts permit me to relate 
The mystic wonders of your silent state, 
— Dry den. 


I will look on the stars and look on 
thee, and read the page of thy des- 
tiny. — L. E. Landon. 


The astrologer who spells the stars, 
mistakes his globes, and in her bright 
eye interprets heaven’s physiognomies. 
—John Cleaveland. 


I>o not Christians and Heathens, 
Jews and Gentiles, poets and philoso- 
phers, unite in allowing the starry in- 
fluences? — Sir Walter Scott. 


There’s some ill planet reigns; I 
must be patient till the heavens look 
with an expect favorable. — Shake- 
speare. 


Eigure-flingers and star-gazers pre- 
tend to fOFetell the fortunes of king- 
doms, and have no foresight in what 
concerns themselves.-— 'L’Estrange. 


‘ A wise man shall overrule his stars, 
and loave a greater influence upon his 
own content thatx all the constellations 
and planets 6f the firmament.— Jeremy 
Taylor. , . 

.We si)..^ak ;of Jovia], as 

bfidiig bom under pianfet Jupiter or 


The narrow sectarian cannot read 
astronomy with impunity. The creeds 
of his church shrivel like dried leaves 
at the door of the observatory. — Emer- 
son. 


The contemplation of celestial things 
will make a man both speak and thin|: 
more sublimely and magnificently 
when he descends to human affairs. — 
Cicero. 


These e^rUily god-fathers of heaven^s lights 
That give a name to every fixed star 
Have no more profit of their shining nights 
Than those that walk, and wot not what 
they are. - — Shakespeare. 


The sun rejoicing round the earth, an- 
nounced 

Daily the wisdom, power and love of God. 

The moon, awoke, and from her maiden 
face, 

Shedding her cloudy locks, looked meekly 
forth, 

And with her virgin stars walked in the 
heavens — , 

Walke'd nightly there, conversing as she 


walked, 

Of purity, and hpliness, and God. 

— Robert Pollok- 


Astronomy is one of th^ sublimefet 
fields of humhn investigation. GChe 
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mind that grasps its facts and prin- 
ciples receives something of the en- 
largement and grandeur belonging to 
the science itself. It is a quickener 
of dev^otion. — Horace Mann. 


And God made two great lights, great for 
their use 

To man, the greater to have rule by day. 
The less by night, altern. — Milton. 


I love to rove amidst the starry height. 
To leave the little scenes of earth behind. 

And let Imagination wing her flight 

On eagle pinions swifter than the wind. 

I love the planets in their course to trace; 
To mark the comets speeding to the sun. 

Then launch into immeasurable space, 
Where, lost to human sight, remote they 
run. 

I love to view the moon, when high she 
rides 

Amidst the heav’ns, in borrowed lustre 
bright; 

To fathom how she ^ules the subject tides, 
And how she borrows from the sun her 
light. 

O I these are wonders of th’ Almighty 
hand, 

Whose wisdom first the circling orbits 
planned. — T. Rodd. 


It does at first appear that an as- 
tronomer rapt in abstraction, while 
he gazes on a star, must feel more 
exquisite delight than a farmer who is 
conducting his team. — Isaac Disraeli. 

Atlieism 

The fool hath said in his heart, 
There is no God. — Psalm xiv, 1. 


By night an atheist half believes a 
God » — Young. 


No atheist, as such, can be a true 
friend. — Bentley. 


Atheism is rather in the life than in 
the heart of man. — Francis Bacon, 


No one is so much alone in the 
world as a denier of God. — Richter. 


Though a man declares himself an 
atheist, it in no way alters his obliga- 
tions. — Henry Ward Beecher. 


Ingersoll’s atheism can never become 
an institution ; it can never be more 
than a destitution. — Robert Collyer.- 


Thank Heaven, the female heart 
is untenantable by atheism. — Horace 
Mann. 


The thing formed says that nothing 
formed it; and that which is made is, 
while that 'which made it is not I The 
folly is infinite. — Jeremy Taylor. 


An atheist-laugh’s a poor exchange 
For Deity offended! — Burns. 


A little philosophy inclineth man’s 
mind to atheism, but depth in philoso- 
phy bringeth men’s minds about to 
religion. — Francis Bacon. 


It is a fine observation of Plato, in 
his Laws, that atheism is a disease of 
the soul before it becomes an error 
of the understanding. — ^Wm. Fleming. 


God never wrought miracles to con- 
vince atheism, because His ordinary 
works convince it. — Bacon. 


The statements of atheists ought to 
be perfectly clear of doubt. Now it is 
not perfectly clear that the soul is 
material. — Pascal. 


Atheism is the result of ignorance 
and pride, of strong sense and feeble 
reasons, of good eating and ill living. — 
Jeremy Collier. 


An atheist is one of the most daring 
beings in creation, — a contemner of 
God, who explodes His laws by deny- 
ing His existence. — John Foster. 


Men are atheistical because they are 
first vicious, and question the truth 
of Christianity because they hate the 
practice. — S outh. 


As atheism is in all rejects hate- 
ful, so in this, that it depriveth human 
nature of the means to exalt itself 
above human frailty.-^Bacon. 


There are few men so obstinate in 
their atheism whom a pressing danger 
will not reduce to an acknowledgment 
of the divine power. — Plato. 


They that deny a God destroy man’s 
nobility, for certainly man is of kin 
to the beasts by his body ; and if he 
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be not of tin to God by his spirit, 
ne is a base and ignoble creature. — 
Francis Bacon. 


Nothing enlarges the gulf of atheism 
more than the wide passage that lies 
between the faith and lives of men 
pretending to teach Christianity. — 
Stillingfleet. 


Eyes which the preacher could not school, 
By wayside graves are raised; 

And lips say, “God be pitiful,” 

That ne’er said “God be praised.” 

—Mrs. Browning. 


When men live as if there were no 
God, it becomes expedient for them 
that there should be none; and then 
they endeavor to persuade themselves 
BO. — ^Tillotson. 


Atheism is a system which can com- 
municate neither warmth nor illumina- 
tion, except from those fagots which 
your mistaken zeal has lighted up for 
its destruction. — Colton. 


The three great apostles of practical 
atheism, that make converts without 
persecuting, and retain them without 
preaching, are wealth, health, and 
power. — Colton. 


The great atheists are, indeed, the 
hypocrites, which are ever handling 
holy things, but without feeling; so as 
they must need be cauterized in the 
end. — Bacon. 


There is no being eloquent for athe- 
ism. In that exhausted receiver the 
mind cannot use its wings, — the clear- 
est proof that it is out of its element. 
— Hare. 


The owlet titheism, sailing on ob- 
scene wings across the noon, drops his 
bine-fringed lids, and shuts them close, 
and, hooting at the glorious sun in 
heaven, cries out, “Wh^re is it?” — 
Coleridge. 


That the universe w^ts formed by 
a fortmtous concourse of atoms, I will 
no more believe than that the 
dental jumbling of the alphabet would 


fall into a most ingenious treatise of 
philosophy. — Dean Swift. 


I should like to see a man sober in 
his habits, moderate, chaste, just in 
his dealings, assert that there is no 
God; he would speak at least without 
interested motives ; but such a man 
is not to be found. — Bruyfere. 


The footprint of the savage traced 
in the sand is suflacient to attest the 
presence of man to the atheist who will 
not recognize God, whose hand is im- 
pressed upon the entire universe. — 
Hugh Miller. 


Whoever considers the study of anat- 
omy, I believe, will never be an 
atheist; the frame of man’s body, and 
coherence of his parts, being so strange 
and paradoxical, that I hold it to be 
the greatest miracle of nature. — Lord 
Herbert. 


These are they 

That strove to pull Jehovah from His 
throne, 

And in the place of heaven’s Eternal King 
Set up the phantom, Chance. — Glynn. 


Religion assures us that our afflic- 
tions shall have an end; she comforts 
us, she dries our tears, she promises 
us another life. On the contrary, in 
the abominable worship of atheism, 
human woes are the incense, death is 
the priest, a coffin the altar, and an- 
nihilation the Deity. — Chateaubriand* 


Supposing ail the great points of 
atheism were formed into a kind of 
creed, I would fain ask whether 
it would not require an infinite greater 
measure of faith than any set of ar- 
ticles which they so violently oppose. 
— ^Addison. 


Settle it, therefore, in your minds, 
as a maxim never to be effaced or for- 
gotten, that atheism is an inhuman, 
bloody, ferocious system, equally hos^ 
tile to every useful restraint, and to 
every tirtuous affection; that leaving 
nothing above us to excite awe, nor 
round us to awaken tenderness, it 
wages war with heaven and earth: ita 
first object is to dethrone God,. ne^ 
to destroy man. — Robert Halh 
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One would fancy that the zealots 
in atheism would be exempt from the 
single fault which seems to grow out 
of the imprudent fervor of religion. 
But so it is, that irreligion is propa- 
gated with as much fierceness and con- 
tention, wrath and indignation, as if 
the safety of mankind depended upon 
it. — ^Addison. 


The truly groat consider, first, how 
they may gain the approbation of God, 
and, secondly, that of their own con- 
science. Having done this, they 
would then willingly conciliate the 
good opinion of thtir fellow-men. But 
the truly little reverse the thing. The 
primary object with them is to secure 
the applause of their fellow-men ; and 
having effected this, the approbation 
of God and their own conscience may 
follow on as they can. — Colton. 


Atheism can benefit no class of peo- 
ple; neither the unfortunate, whom it 
bereaves of hope, nor the prosperous, 
whose joys it renders insipid, nor the 
soldier, of whom it makes a coward, 
nor the woman whose beauty and sen- 
sibility it mars, nor the .mother, who 
has a son to lose, nor the rulers of 
'men; who have no surer pledge of the 
fidelity of their subjects than religion. 
— Chateaubriand. 


Kircher, the astronomer, having an 
acquaintance who denied the existence 
of a Supreme Being, took the follow- 
ing method to convince him of his 
error. Expecting him on a visit, he 
placed a handsome celestial globe in 
a part of the room where it could not 
escape the notice of his friend, who, 
on observing it, inquired w^hence it 
came, and who was the maker. 

‘Tt was not made by any phrsdn,” 
said the astronomer. 

‘‘That is impossible,’^ replied the 
skeptic; “you surely jest.” 

I^ircher than took occasion to rea^ 
son with his friend upon his own athe^ 
istical principles, explaining to him 
that he had adopted this plan with 
./ design to show him the fallacy of 
skepticism. 

'‘You will not,” said he, “admit 
i r>at this small body originated in 
jjere chance* and yet you contend that 


those heavenly bodies, to which u 
bears only a faint and diminutive re< 
semblance, came into existence with- 
out author or design.’’ 

He pursued this chain of reasoning 
till his friend was totally confounded, 
and cordially acknowledged the ab" 
surdity of his notions. 

Athens 

Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence. — Milton. 

Ancient of daysl august Athena 1 where, 
Where are thy men of might? thy grand in 
soul? 

Gone — glimmering though the djream of 
things that were; 

First in the race that led to glory’s goal, 
They won, and pass’d away — Is this the 
whole? — Byron. 

Attention 

I never knew any man cured of in- 
attention. — Swift. 


In the power of fixing the attention 
lies the most precious of the intel- 
lectual habits. — Bobert Hall. 


Attention is the stuff that memory 
is made of, and memory is accumulated 
genius. — Lowell. 


It is a way of calling a man a fool 
when no attention is given to what 
he says. — L’Estrange. 


Lend thy serious hearing to what I shall 
unfold. — Shakespeare. 


It is difficult to instruct children 
because of their natural inattention; 
the true mode, of course, is to first 
make our modes interesting to them.— 
Locke. 


Attention makes the genius ; all 
learning, fancy, and science depend 
upon it Newton traced back his dis- 
;6overiqs to its unwearied employment 
it builde bridges, opens new worlds, 
and hea^S qmases; witbodt it taste 
is useless, khd the beauties of litera- 
ture are unobseped. — Willmott 

jAttrao^vexLeas 

The poetic element lying hidden in 
most women is the source of* theii 
magnetic attraction. — -Victor Hugo. 
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The first duty of a woman is to be 
pretty. — Mme. de Girardin. 

A poor beauty finds more lovers 
than husbands. — Geo. Herbert. 


That hook of wiving, fairness which 
strikes the eye. — Shakespeare, 

Her very frowns are fairer far than 
smiles of other maidens are. — Cole- 
ridge. 

Nothing under heaven so strongly 
doth allure the sense of man, and all 
his mind possess, as beauty’s love- 
bait. — Spenser. 


saying: “Fair is not fair, but that 
which pleaseth.” — Ninon de Lenclos. 


To make the cunning artless, tame 
the rude, subdue the haughty, shake 
the undaunted soul ; yea, put a bridle 
in the lion’s mouth, and lead him 
forth as a domestic cur, — these are the 
triumphs of all-powerful beauty. — 
Joanna Baillie. 


Rarity gives a charm: thus early 
fruits are most esteemed ; thus winter 
roses obtain a higher price; thus coy- 
ness sets off an extravagant mistress: 
a door ever open attracts no young 
suitor. — Martial. 


Those who are formed to win gen- 
eral admiration are seldom calculated 
to bestow individual happiness. — Lady 
Blessington. 


No woman can be handsome by the 
force of features alone, any more than 
she can be witty only by the help of 
speech. — Thomas Hughes. 

I hold it to be the moral duty of 
women to make themselves beautiful in 
all lawful ways.— -E. Lynn Linton. 


The more sensible a woman is, sup- 
posing her not to be masculine, the 
more attractive she is in her propor- 
tionate power to entertain. — Leigh 
Hunt. 


Women and flowers are made to be 
loved for their beauty and sweetness, 
rather than themselves to love. — 
Ninon de Lenclos. 


On the attraction between man and 
woman society is based ; but its re- 
fined is greater than its gross force, 
and itb weight is like the gravitation 
of the globe. — Bartol. 


A woman’s natural quality is to at- 
tract, and having attracted to enchain ; 
and how influential she may be for 
goodior evil, the history of every hge 
makes - clear. — Mrs. H. R. Haweis. 



[There are other things besides 
beauty with which to captivate the 
his^rts of . men.‘ ’The Italians have a 


A pretty, silly, self-conceited woman 
will very often be far more courted, 
and seemingly far more liked and^ ad- 
mired, than a woman of infinitely 
higher charms. All the while the men 
do not like her a tenth part as well. — 
Charles Buxton. 


She carried about her an indefinable 
air of having been used to love, or 
admiration probably, of men as well 
as women, which the most exquisitely 
modest women will sometimes wear, 
and which is unmistakable as it is al- 
luring to the eye. — Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. 


Our poor eyes w’^ere so enriched as 
to behold, and our low hearts sp ex- 
alted as to love, a maid who is such, 
that as the greatest thing the world 
can show is her beauty, so the least 
thing that may be praised in her is 
her beauty. — Sir P. Sidney. 

August 

In the parching August wind, 

Cornfields bow the head, 

Sheltered in round valley depths, 

On low hills outspread, 

— Christina G. Rossetti. 


Dead is the air, and still t the leaves of the 
'loctjst and walnut . , . , . 

Lazily hang from the houghs, inlaying thew 
intricate outlines * 

Rather on space than the sky— on a tidele^ 
expansion of slumber. , , 

— Ravard Tavlor. 


AatRorlty / , 

Even reproof from ^ authority qui^ht 
to be grave, and not taunting., — ^Baicont 
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There is no fettering of authority. — 
Shakespeare. 


Self-possession is the backbone of 
authority. — Haliburton. 


A dog is obeyed in office. — Shake- 
speare. 


Nothing is more gratifying to the 
mind of man than power of dominion. 
— Addison. 


Though authority be a stubborn 
bear, yet he is oft led by the nose with 
gold. — Shakespeare. 


The love of power and the love of 
liberty are in eternal antagonism. — 
J. Stuart Mill. 


Every legitimate authority should 
respect its extent and its limits. — 
J oubert. 


Authority, though it err like others, 
hath yet a kind of medicine in itself, 
that skins the vice of the top. — Shake- 
speare. 

A man in authority is but as a can- 
dle in the wind, sooner wasted or 
blown out than under a bushel. — Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. 


The reason why the simpler sort are 
moved by authority is the conscious- 
ness #of their own ignorance. — Hooker. 


God, who prepares His work 
through ages, accomplishes it, when 
the hour is come, with the feeblest in- 
struments,— Merle D’AubignA 


Authority bears of a credent bulk 

That no particular scandal once can touch; 

But it confounds the breather. 

—Shakespeare. 


All authority must be out of a man’s 
self, turned * ^ * either upon an 

art, or upon a man. — Bacon. 


Authority is by nothing so much 
strengthened and confirmed as by cus- 
tom ; for no man easily distrusts the 
things which he and all men have been 
always bred up to. — Sir W. Temple. 


There is nothing sooner overthrows 
a weak head than opinion of authority, 
like too strong a liquor for a frail 
glass. — Sir P. Sidney. 


Authority forgets a dying king, 

Laid widow’d of the power in his eye 
That bow’d the will. — Tennyson. 


Three means to fortify belief are 
experience, reason, and authority. Of 
these the more potent is authority ; for 
belief upon reason or experience will 
stagger. — Bacon. 


Mankind are apt to be strongly 
prejudiced in favor of whatever is 
countenanced by antiquity, enforced by 
authority, and recommended by cus- 
tom. — Robert Hall. 


Shall remain 1 

Hear you this Triton of the minnows? 
mark you 

His absolute “shall”? — Shakespeare. 


An argument from authority is but 
a weak kind of proof, — it being but a 
topical probation, and an inartificial 
argument depending on naked assever- 
ation. — Sir T. Browne. 


Man, proud man! 
Dress’d in a little brief authority: 

Most ignorant of what he’s most assur’d. 
His glassy essence — like an angry ape 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high 
heaven. 

As make the angels weep. — Shakespeare. 


Meek young men grow up in libra- 
ries, believing it their duty to accept 
the views which Cicero, which Locke, 
which Bacon have given ; fprgetful 
that Cicero, Locke, and Bacon were 
only young men in libraries when they 
wrote these books. — Emerson. 


Not from gray hairs authority doth flow, 
Nor from bald heads, nor from a wrinkled 
brow; 

But our past life, when virtuously spent, 
Must to our age those happy fmits present. 

—Denham. 


Authority is properly the servant of 
justice, ai^ political powers are ar- 
bitrary and illegitimate if not based 
upon qualification for that service. 
This is the doctrine of the ethi<?al 
derivation of authority or public 
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power, as opposed to that of an un- 
conditioned and inherent sovereignty* 
— B. A; Wasson. 


Ihou hast seen a farmer’s dog bark at a 
beggar, 

And the creature run from the cur: There, 
There, thou might’st behold the great image 
of authority; 

A dog’s obeyed in office. — Shakespeare. 


Authority intoxicates. 

And makes mere sots of magistrates; 
The fumes of it invade the brain, 

And make men giddy, proud and vain; 
By this the fool commands the wise; 

The noble with the base complies; 

The sot assumes the role of wit, 

And cowards make the base submit. 

— Butler. 


Most of our fellow-subjects are 
guided either by the prejudice of edu-l 
cation or by a deference to the judg- 
ment of those who perhaps in their 
own hearts disapprove the opinions 
which they industriously spread among 
the multitude. — Addison. 

AutkorsMp 

And choose an author as you choose 
a friend. — Wentworth Dillon. 


Nature^s chief masterpiece is writ- 
ing well, — Sheffield, Duke of Bucking- 
ham. 

Look, then, into thine heart and 
write I — Longfellow. 


All authors to their own defects are 
blind. — Dryden. 


None but an author knows an au- 
thor’s cares. — Cowper. 

All writing comes .by the grace of 
God, and all doing and having.— Em- 
erson. 

Of all tbpse arts in which the wise excel, 
Nature’s chief masterpiece is writing well. 

— ^John Sheffield. 


The only happy author in this world 
fs he who is below the care of repu- 
tation. — Washington Irving. 


believe that a man may write him- 
self out of reputation when nobody 
else can do it.-“^homas Paine. 


Twenty to one offiend more in writ- 
ing too much than too little. — Roger 
Ascham. 


He who proposes to be an author 
should first be a student. — Dryden. 


Authors, like coins, grow dear as 
they grow old. — Pope. 


Young authors give their brains 
much exercise and little food. — Jou- 
bert. 


Satire lies respecting literary men 
during their life, and eulogy does so 
after their death. — Voltaire. 


No man but a blockhead ever wrote 
except for money. — Sam’l Johnson. 

The chief glory of every people 
arises from its authors. — SamT John- 
Ison. 


One hates an author that is all au- 
thor ; fellows in foolscap uniform 
Hurned up with ink. — Byron. 

Strength is not energy; some au- 
thors have more muscles than talent. — 
Joubert. 


Let your literary compositions be 
kept from the public eye for nine years 
at least. — Horace. 


None but an author knows an author’s 
cares, 

Or fancy’s fondness for the child she bears. 

— Cowper. 


Who does not more admire Cicero 
as an author than as a consul of 
Rome? — ^Addison. 


The familiar writer is apt to be his 
own satirist. Out of his own mouth 
is he judged. — Whipple. 

^ 

A man may write at any time if he 
set himself doggedly to it. — SamT 
Johnson. 


Sound judgment is the ground of 
writing well. — Roscommon. 

In every author let us distinguish 
the man from his works. — Voltaire. 
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There are authors in whose hand 
the pen becomes a magic wand: but 
they are few. — Lady Montagu. 


The ink of the scholar is more sacred 
than the blood of the martyr. — Mo- 
hammed. 


Devise, wit ; write, pen ; for I am for 
whole volumes in folio. — Shakespeare. 


Authors are partial to their wit, ’tis true, 
But are not critics to their judgment, too^ 

— Pope. 


Authors now find, as once Achilles 
found, the whole is mortal if a part’s 
unsound. — Young. 


No author ever drew a character, 
consistent to human nature, but what 
he was forced to ascribe to it many 
inconsistencies. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


We write from aspiration and an- 
tagonism, as well as from experience. 
We paint those qualities which we do 
not possess. — Emerson. 


The two most engaging powers of 
an author are cO make new things 
familiar, and familiar things new. — 
Thackeray. 


Those authors who appear some- 
times to forget they are writers, and 
remember they are men, will be our 
favorites. — Disraeli. 


It is commonly the personal char- 
acter of a writer which gives him his 
public significance. — Goethe. 


They who, by speech or writing, pre- 
sent to the ear or eye of modesty any 
of the indecencies, are pests of society. 
— Beattie. 


A man of moderate Understanding, 
thinks he writes divinely: A man of 
good Understanding, thinks he writes 
reasonably. — De La Bruyfere. 


Authors must not, like Chinese sol- 
diers, expect to win victories by turn- 
ing somersets in the air. — Lo'n^ellow. 


and never read on a subject till you 
have thought yo\irself hungry on it. — 
Richter. 


Nothing is so beneficial to a young 
author as the advice of a man whose 
judgment stands constitutionally at the 
freezing-point. — Douglas J errold. 


Every author, in some degree, por- 
trays himself in his works even be it 
against his will. — Goethe. 


Successful writers learn at last 
what they should learn at first, — ^to 
be intelligently simple. — H. W. Shaw. 


To write much, and to write rap- 
idly, are empty boasts. The world 
desires to know what you have done, 
and not how you did it. — George 
Henry Lewes. 


In every work regard the writer’s end, 
Smce none can compass more than they 
intend. — Pope. 


A woman who writes, commits two 
sins : she increases the number of 
books, and decreases the number of 
women. — Alphonse Karr. 


The writer, like a priest, must he 
exempted from secular labor. His 
work needs a frolic health ; he must 
be at the top of his condition. — Em- 
erson. 


‘Perhaps the greatest lesson which 
the lives of literary men teach us is 
told in a single word : Wait ! — Long- 
fellow. 


Peaceable times are the best to live 
in, fhough not so prbper to furnish 
materials for a writer. — Addison. 


If you once understand an author’s 
character, the comprehension of his 
writings becomes easy. — Longfellow. 


To expect an author to talk as he 
writes is ridiculous ; or even if he did 
you would find fault with him as a 
pedant, — Hazlitt. 

A maf, of , is, oft^n a man 

with two natures,^— one a book ioatujo* 


Never write on a subject without 
having first read yourself full on it; 
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tbe other a human nature. These 
often clash sadly. — Whipple. 


Boileau's numbers are excellent, his 
expressions noble, his thoughts just, 
his language pure, and his sense close. 
— Dryden. 


There is no author so poor who can- 
not be of some service, if only for a 
witness of his time. — Claude Fauchet 


The pen is the tongue of the hand; 
a silent utterer of words for the eye. 
— Henry Ward Beecher. 


Sallust is indisputably one of the 
best historians among the Romans, 
both for the purity of his language 
and the elegance of his style. — Burke. 


Of all unfortunate men one of the 
unhappiest is a middling author en- 
dowed with too lively a sensibility for 
criticism. — Disraeli. 


Let authors write for glory or reward, 
Truth is well paid, when she is sung and 
heard. — R. Corbet. 


For no man can write anything who 
does not think that what he writes is, 
for the time, the history of the world. 
— Emerson. 


He who writes prose builds his tem- 
ple to Fame in rubble; he who writes 
verses builds it in granite. — Bulwer- 
Lytton. 


The success of many works is found 
in the relation between the mediocrity 
of the authors’ ideas and that of the 
ideas of the public. — Ohamfort. 


There seems to be a strange affecta- 
tion in authors of appearing to have 
done everything by chance. — Johnson. 


Subtract from many modern poets 
all that may be found in Shakespeare, 
and trash will remain.— Colton. 


No fathers or mothers think their 
owp .children ugly; and this self-de- 
ceit is yet stronger with respect to the 
offspring of thh mind.— Orvantes. 


Modern writers are the moons of 
literature ; they shine with reflected 
light, — with light borrowed from the 
ancients. — Dr. Johnson. 


From the moment one sets up for 
an author, one must be treated as cere- 
moniously, that is as unfaithfully, ‘*as 
a king’s favorite or a king.” — Pope. 


One writer excels at a plan or a 
title-page; another works away at the 
body of the book ; and a third is a dab 
hand at an index. — Goldsmith. 


Friend, howsoever thou earnest by 
this book, I will assure thee thou wert 
least in my thoughts when I writ it. — ► 
Bunyan. 


To write well is to think well, 
feel well, and to render well; it is to 
possess at once intellect, soul, and 
taste. — Buffou. 


Never write anything that does not 
give you great pleasure; emotion is 
leasily propagated from the writer to 
the reader. — Joubert. 


I have got my spindle and my dis- 
taff ready — my pen and mind — never 
doubting for an instant that God will 
send me flax. — J. G. Holland. 


There is infinite pathos in unsuc- 
cessful authorship. The book that 
perishes unread is the deaf mute of 
literature. — Holmes. 


The memory of other authors is 
kept alive by their works, but the 
memory of Johnson keeps many of 
his works alive. — Macaulay. 

it is quite as much of a trade to 
make a hook as to make a clock. It 
requires more than mere genius to b« 
an author. — Bruy^re. 


The authors who affect contempt for 
a name in the world put their names 
to the books which they invite the 
world to read. — Cicero. 

So idle are dull readers, and 
dustrious are dull authors^ that puffed 
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nonsense bids fair to blow unpuffed 
sense wholly out of the field. — Colton. 


The author who speaks about his, 
own books is almost as bad as a 
mother who talks about her own chil- 
dren. — Benj. Disraeli. 


That writer does the most, who 
gives his reader the most knowledge, 
and takes from him the least ’time. — 
C. C. Colton. 


Bacon is throughout, and especially 
in his essays, one of the most suggest- 
ive authors who ever wrote. — Wha^'ely. 


People may be taken in once, who 
imagine that an author is greater in 
private life than other men. — Johnson. 


Clear writers, like clear fountains, 
do not seem so deep as they are; the 
turbid looks most profound. — Landor. 


A writer who attempts to live on 
the manufacture of his imagination is 
continually coquetting with starvation. 
— Whipple. 


There are three difficulties in author- 
ship — ^to write anything worth the 
publishing, to find honest men to pub- 
lish it, and to get sensible men to read 
it. — Colton. 


He that commeth in print because 
he woulde be knowen, is like the foole 
that commeth into the Market because 
he woulde be seen. — Lyly. 


Whoever has set his whole heart 
upon book-making had better be sought 
in his works, for it is oply the lees 
of his cup of life which he offers, in 
person, to the warm lips of his fel- 
lows. — Tuckerman. 


And so I penned 

It down, until at last it came to be 
For length and breadth the bigness which 
you see. — Bunyan. 


The little mind who loves itself, will 
wr^te and think with the vulgar; but 
the great mind will be bravely eccen- 
tric, and scorn the beaten road, from 
universal benevolence. — Go 'dsmith. 


Peace be with the soul of that char^ 
itable and courteous author, who, for 
the common benefit of his fellow-au- 
thors, introduced the ingenious way 
of miscellaneous writing I — Shaftes- 
bury. 


This is the highest miracle of genius, 
that things which are not should be 
as though they were, that the imagina- 
tions of one mind should become the 
personal recollections of another. — 
Macaulay. 


It is in vain a daring author thinks 
of attaining to the heights of Parnas- 
sus if he does not feel the secret in- 
fluence of heaven and if his natal star 
has not formed him to be a poet. — 
Boileau. 


Authorship is, according to the 
spirit in which it is pursued, an in- 
famy, a pastime, a day-labor, a handi- 
craft, an art, a science, a virtue. — 
Schlegel. 


Every fool describes in these bright 
days his wondrous journey to some 
foreign court, and spawns* his quarto, 
and demands your praise. — Byron. 


There are both dull correctness and 
piquant carelessness ; it is needless to 
say which will command the most 
readers and have the most influence. — 
Colton. 


It was among the ruins of the capi- 
tol that I first conceived the idea of 
a work which has amused and exer- 
cised nearly twenty years of my life. 
— Gibbon. 


I have observed that vulgar readers 
almost always lose their veneration for 
the writings of the genius with whom 
they have had personal intercourse. — 
Sir Egerton Brydges. 


Our writings are so many dishes, 
our readers guests, our books like 
beauty; that which one admires an- 
other rejects; so are we approved as 
men’s fancies are inclined- — Burton. 


The most original modem authors 
are not so because they advance what 
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is new, but simply because they know 
how to put what they have to say 
as if it had never been said before. — 
Goethe. 


Herder and Schiller both in their 
youth intended to study as surgeons; 
but Destiny said, ‘*No, there are 
deeper wounds than those of the body, 
— heal the deeper !” and they wrote. — 
Richter. 


Would a writer know how to behave 
himself with relation to posterity? Let 
him consider in old books what he 
finds that he is glad to know, and what 
omissions he most laments. — Swift. 


Whatever be the motives which in- 
duce men to write, — whether avarice 
or fame, — the country becomes more 
wise and happy in which they most 
serve for instructors. — Goldsmith. 


Our favorites are few: since only 
what rises from the heart reaches it, 
being caught and carried on the 
tongues of men wheresoever love and 
letters journey. — Alcott. 


The book that he has made renders 
its author this service in return, that 
so long as the book survives, its au- 
thor remains immortal and cannot die. 
— Richard de Bury. 


And, after all, it is style alone by 
which posterity will judge of a great 
work, for an author can have nothing 
truly his own but his style. — Isaac 
Disraeli. 


The men, who labor and digest things most, 
Will be much apter to despond than boast; 
For if your author be profoundly good, 
’Twill cost you dear before he’s understood. 

— Wentworth Dillon. 


Oh I rather give me commentators plain, ^ 
Who with no deep researches vex the brain ; 
Who from the dark and doubtful love to 
run, 

And hold their glimmering tapers to the 
sun. — Crabhe. 


It is a doubt whether mankind are 
jpost indebted to those who, like Bacon 
and Butler, dig the gold from the mine 
of literature, or to those who, like 


Paley, purify it, stamp it, fix its real 
value, and give it currency and utility. 
— Colton. 


The great and good do not die even 
in this world. Embalmed in books, 
their spirits walk abroad. The book 
is a living voice. It is an intellect 
to which one still listens. — Sam’I 
Smiles. 


True ease in writing comes from art, not 
chance, 

As those move easiest who have leam’d to 
dance. — Pope. 


The book that a person is beginning 
to create or design contains within 
itself half a life, and God only knows 
what an e^anse of futurity also.-^ 
Richter. 


’Tis hard to say if greater want of skill 
Appear in writing or in judging ill; 

But, of the two less dang’rous is th’ offence 
To tire our patience than mislead our sense. 

— Pope. 


His [Burke’s] imperial fancy has 
laid all nature under tribute, and has 
collected riches from every scene of 
the creation and every walk of art. — ' 
Robert Hall. 


Each change of many-colored life he drew. 
Exhausted worlds and then imagined new; 
Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign> 
And panting Time toil’d after him in vain. 

— Samuel Johnson. 


Authors are the vanguard in the 
march of mind, the intellectual back- 
woodsmen, reclaiming from the idle 
wilderness new territories for the 
thought and activity of their happier 
brethren.' — Carlyle. 


Dr. Johnson has said that the chief 
glory of a country arises from its 
authors. But then that is only as 
they are oracles of wisdom ; unless 
they teach virtue, they are more 
worthy of a halter than of the laureL 
— Jane Porter. 


It is a fine simile in one of Mr. 
Congreve’s prologues which compares 
a writer to a battering gamester that 
stakes all his winnings upon one casi^ 
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so that if he loses the last throw he 
is sure to be undone. — ^Addison. 


This is the magnanimity of author- 
ship, when a writer having a topic 
presented to him, fruitful of beauties 
for common minds, waives his priv- 
ilege, and trusts to the judicious few 
for understanding the reason of his 
abstinence. — Lamb. 


If authors cannot be prevailed upon 
to keep close to truth and instruction, 
by unvaried terms, and plain, unsophis- 
ticated argument, yet it concerns read- 
ers not to be imposed on, — Locke. 


That author, however, who has 
thought more than he has read, read 
more than he has written, and writ- 
ten more than he has published, if 
he does not command success, has at 
least deserved it. — Colton. 


But words are things, and a small drop of 
ink, 

Falling, like dew, upon a thought pro- 
duces 

That which makes thousands, perhaps mil- 
lions think. — Byron. 


Whatever an author puts between 
the two covers of his book is public 
property; whatever of himself he does 
not put there is his private property, 
as much as if he had never written 
a word. — Gail Hamilton. 


It may he glorious to write 
Thoughts that shall glad the two or three 
High souls, like those far stars that come in 
sight 

Once in a century. — Lowell. 


Whatever hath been written shall remain, 
Nor be erased nor written o’er again: 

The unwritten only still belong to thee: 
Take heed, and ponder well what that shall 
be. — Longfellow.^ 


There are two things which I am 
confident I can do very well; one is 
an introduction’ to any literary work, 
stating what it is to contain, and how 
it should be executed in the most per- 
fect manner. — Sam’l Johnson. 


Nothing goes by luck in composi- 
tion; it allows of no trick. The best 
you can write will be the best you are. 


Every sentence is the result of a long 
probation. The author’s character is 
read from title-page to end. — Thoreau, 


Genius now and then produces a 
lucky trifle. We still read the Dove 
of Anacreon, and Sjlarrow of Catul- 
lus; and a writer naturally pleases 
himself with a performance which 
owes nothing to the subject. — Dr. 
Johnson. 


For works of the mind really great 
there is no old age, no decrepitude. 
It is inconceivable that a time should 
come when Homer, Dante, Shake- 
speare, should not ring in the ears of 
civilized man. — Gladstone. 


Spero Speroni explains admirably 
how an author who writes very clearly 
for himself is often obscure to his 
readers. “It is,” he says, “because 
the author proceeds from the thought 
to the expression, and the reader from 
the expression to the thought.” — • 
Chamfort. 


O thou who art able to write a book^ 
which once in the two centuries or 
oftener there is a man gifted to do, 
envy not him whom they name city- 
builder, and inexpressibly pity him 
whom they name conqueror or city- 
burner. — Carlyle. 


There is a natural disposition with 
us to judge an author’s personal char- 
acter by the character of his works. 
We find it difficult to understand the 
common antithesis of a good writer 
and a bad man. — Whipple. 


Those authors into whose hands 
nature has placed a magic wand, with 
which they no sooner touch us than 
we forget the unhappiness in life, than 
the darkness leaves our soul, and we 
are reconciled to existence, should be 
placed among the benefactors of the 
human racC.^Diderot. 


Consult the acutest poets and speak- 
ers, and they will confess that their 
quickest and most admired coi|ceptions 
were such as darted into their minds 
like sudden flashes of lightning, they 
know not how nor whence.— §outh. 
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There is infinite pathos in unsuccess- 
ful authorship. The book that per- 
ishes unread is the deaf-mute of litera- 
ture. The great asylum of Oblivion 
is full of such, making inaudible signs 
to each other in leaky garrets and un- 
attainable dusty upper shelves. — O. W. 
Holmes. 


Indeed, unless a man can link his 
tvritten thoughts with the everlasting 
wants of men, so that they shall draw 
from them as from wells, there is no 
more immortality to the thoughts and 
feelings of the soul than to the mus- 
cles and the bones. — Henry Ward 
Beecher. 


He that writes 

Or makes a feast, more certainly invites 
His Judges than his friends; there’s not a 
guest 

But will find something wanting oi ill- 
drcst. — Sir R. Howard. 


An author 1 ’Tis a venerable name! 

How few deserve it, and what numbers 
qlaim ! 

Unblest with sense above their peers 
refin’d, 

Whp shall stand up, dictators to mankind? 

Nay, who dare shine, if not in virtue’s 
cause? 

That sole proprietor of just applause, 

— Young. 


There is nothing more dreadful to 
an author than neglect ; compared 
with which, reproach, hatred, and op- 
position are names of happiness; yet 
this worst, this meanest fate, every 
one who dares to write has reason to 
fear. — Johnson. 


That an author’s work is the mir- 
ror oi his mind is a position that has 
led to very false conclusions. If Satan 
himself were to write a book it would 
in praise of virtue, because the good 
would purchase it for use, and the bad 
for ostentation. — Colton. 


For all the practical purposes of 
life, truth might as well be in a prison 
as hx the folio of a ^hoolman; and 
tho^ who release her from her cow- 
wbbed Shelf and teach her to live 
With iheh; have the merit of liberating, 
if’ no^ ^ of discovering; her. -’—Colt och 


Authors may be divided into falling 
stars, planets, and fixed stars : the 
first have a momentary effect ; the sec- 
ond have a much longer duration; but 
the third are unchangeable, possess 
their own light, and work for all time. 
— Schopenhauer. 


For popular purposes, at least, the 
aim of literary artists should be simi- 
lar to that of Rubens in his land- 
scapes, of which, without neglecting 
the minor traits or finishing, he was 
chiefly solicitous to present the lead- 
ing effect, or what we may call the 
inspiration. — ^W. B. Clulow. 


Dear authors! suit your topics to your 
strength, 

And ponder well your subject, and its 
length ; 

Nor lift your load, before you’re quite 
aware 

What weight your shoulders will, or will 
not, bear. — Byron. 


The faults of a brilliant writer are 
never dangerous on the long run; a 
thousand people read his work who 
would read no other; inquiry is di- 
rected to each of his doctrines; it is 
soon discovered what is sound and 
what is false ; the sound become max- 
ims, and the false beacons. — ^Bulwer- 
Lytton, 


The motives and purposes of au- 
thors are not always so pure and hign, 
as, in the enthusiasm of youth, we 
sometimes imagine. To many the 
trumpet of fame is nothing but a tin 
horn to call them home, like laborers 
from the field, at -^inner-time, and 
they think themselves lucky to get the 
dinner. — Longfellow. 


The triumphs of the warrior are 
bounded by the narrow theatre of his 
own age; but those of a Scott or a 
Shakespeare will be renewed with 
greater and greater lustre in ages 
yet unborn, when the victorious chief- 
tain shall be forgotten, or shall live 
only in the song of the minstrel and 
the page of the chronicler. — Prescott. 


T believe that there is much less dif- 
ference between the author and hif, 
works than is cnrrentjy supposed; 4 
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is usually in the physical appearance 
of the writer, — his manners, his mien, 
his exterior, — that he falls short of 
the ideal a reasonable man forms of 
iiim — rarely in his mind. — Bulwer- 
Lytton. 


The wickedness of a loose or profane 
author, in his writings, is more atro- 
cious than that of the giddy libertine 
or drunken ravisher; not only because 
it extends its effects wider (as a pes- 
tilence that taints the air is more de- 
structive than poison infused in a 
draught), but because it is committed 
with cool deliberation. — Johnson. 


It is commonly the personal char- 
acter of a writer which gives^ him his 
public significance. It is not imparted 
by his genius. Napoleon said of Cor- 
neille, ‘‘Were he living I would make 
him a king but he did not read him. 
He read Racine, yet he said nothing of 
the kind of Racine. — Goethe. 

How many great ones may remembered "be. 
Which in their days most famously did 
flourish, 

Of whom no word we hear, nor sign 
now see. 

But as things wipM out with a sponge do 
perish, . 

Because the living cared not to cherish 
No gentle wits, through pride or covetize, 
Which might their names forever memorize I 
— Spenser. 


Certain I am that every author who 
has written a book with earnest fore- 
thought and fondly cherished designs 
will bear testimony to the fact that 
much which he meant to convey has 
never been guessed at in any review 
of his work; and many a delicate 
beauty of thought, on which he prin- 
cipally valued himself, remains, like 
the statue* of Isis, an image of truth 
from which no hand lifts the veil. — 
Bulwer-Lytton. 


Every author, indeed, who really in- 
Suences the mind, who plants in it 
thoughts and sentiments which take 
root and grow, communicates his char- 
acter. Error and immorality — ^two 
words for one thing, for error is the 
immorality of the intellect, and im- 
morality the error of the heart — these 
escape from him if they are in him, 


and pass into the recipient mind 
through subtle avenues invisible to 
consciousness. — Whipple. 


Nature I believe in. True art aims 
to represent men and women, not as 
my little self would have them, hut as 
they appear. My heroes and heroines 
I want not extreme types, all good or 
all bad ; but human, mortal — partly 
good, partly bad. Realism I need. 
Pure mental abstractions have no sig- 
nificance for me. — Ouida. 


The wonderful fortune of some 
writers deludes and leads to misery a 
great number of young people. It can- 
not be too often repeated that it is 
dangerous to enter upon a career of 
letters without some other means of 
living. An illustrious author has said 
in these times, “Literature must not 
be leant on as upon a crutch ; it is lit- 
tle more than a stick.” — J. Petit- 
Senn. 


As for my labors, if they can but 
wear one impertinence out of human 
life, destroy a single vice, or give a 
morning’s cheerfulness to an honest 
mind — in short, if the world can be 
but one virtue the better, or in any 
degree less vicious, or receive from 
them the smallest addition to their in- 
nocent diversions — I shall not think 
my pains, or indeed my life, to have 
been spent in vain. — Steele. 


Living authors,^ therefore, are 
usually bad companions. If they have 
not gained character, they seek to 
so by methods often ridiculous, always 
disgusting; and if they have estab- 
lished a character, they are silent for 
fear of losing by their tongue what 
they have acquired by their pen — for 
many authors converse much more 
foolishly than Goldsmith, who have 
never written half so well. — Colton. 


Professed authors who overestimate 
their vocation are too full of them- 
selves to be agreeable companions. The 
demands of their egotism are inveter- 
ate. They seem to be incapable of that 
abandon which is the requisite condi- 
dition of social pleasure; and bent 
upon winning a tribute of admiration, 
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or some which they can turn to 
the account of pen-craft, there is sel- 
dom in their company any of the de- 
lightful unconsciousness which har- 
monizes a circle. — Tuckerman. 


We may observe in humorous au-| 
thors that the faults they chiefly ridi-' 
cule have often a likeness in them- 
selves. Cervantes had much of the 
knight-errant in him; Sir George Eth-j 
erege was unconsciously the Fopling 
Flutter of his own satire; Goldsmith’ 
was the same hero to chambermaids,! 
and coward to ladies that he has im- 
mortalized in his charming comedy; 
and the antiquarian frivolities of 
Jonathan Oldbuck had their resem- 
blance in Jonathan Oldbuck’s creator. 
— -Bu Iwer-Ly tton. 

AutnmiL 

Autumn is the harvest of greedy 
death. — ^Juvenal. 

The year’s last, loveliest smile. — 
Bryant. 


The Indian summer — the dead sum- 
mer’s soul I — Mary Clemmer. 

Autumn, in his leafless bowers, is 
waiting for the winter’s snow. — ^Whit- 
tier. 


Beliold congenial Autumn comes. 
The Sabbath of the yearl — Logan. 


When bounteous autumn rears her 
head, he joys to pull the ripened pear. 
— Dryden. 


Wild is the music of autumnal winds 
amongst the faded woods. — Words- 
worth. 


The misty earth below is wan and drear, 
The baying winds chase all the leaves away, 
As cruel hounds pursue the trembling deer; 
It is a solemn time, the sunset of the year. 

— -R. H. Stoddard. 


All-cheering plenty, with her flowing horn, 
I^ed yellow Autumn, wreath’d with nodding 
com. — Burns. 


When summer gathers up her robes 
of glory, and like a dream of beauty 
glides away. — Sarah Helen Whitman. 


The spring, the summer, the chill 
autumn, angry winter, change their 
wonted liveries. — Shakespeare. 


The teeming autumn, big with rich 
increase, bearing the wanton burden 
of the prime. — Shakespeare. 


Autumn wins you best by this, its mute 
Appeal to sympathy for its decay. 

— iRobert Browning. 


The tints of autumn — a mighty 
flower garden, blossoming under the 
spell of the enchanter, Frost. — ^Whit- 
tier. 


The year growing ancient. 

Nor yet on summer’s death, nor on the 
birth 

Of trembling winter. —Shakespeare. 


As fall the light autumnal leaves, 
one still the other following, till the 
bough strews all its honors. — Dante. 


Crown’d with the sickle and the wheateo 
sheaf, 

While Autumn, nodding o’er the yellow 
plain, 

Comes jovial on. — Thomson. 


The lands are lit with all the au^ 
tumn blaze of golden-rod, and every- 
where the purple asters nod and bend 
and wave and flit. — Helen. Hunt. 


To her bier comes the year, not with 
weeping and distress, as mortals do; 
but to guide her way to it, all the 
trees have torches lit. — ^Lucy Larcom, 


How strange and awful is the syn- 
thesis of life and death in the gusty 
winds and falling leaves of an autum- 
nal day! — Coleridge. 


Thrice happy time, 

Best portion of the various year, in which 
Nature rejoiceth, smiling on her works 
Lovely, to full perfection wrought, 

— Phillips. 


It was Autumn, and incessant 
Piped the quails from shocks and sheaves. 
And, like living coals, the apples 
Burned among the withering leaves. 

* — Longfellow. 


However constant the visitations of 
sickness and bereavement, the fall of 
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the year is most thickly strewn with 
the fall of human life. — James Mar- 
tineau. 

Boughs are daily rifled 
By the gusty thieves, 

And the hook of Nature 
Getteth short of leaves. 

—Hood. 

The melancholy days are come, the saddest 
of the year, 

€)f wailing winds, and naked woods, and 
meadows brown and sear. — Bryant. 

Every season hath its pleasures; 

Spring may boast her flowery prime. 

Yet the vineyard’s ruby treasures 
Brighten Autumn’s sob’rer time. 

' — Moore. 

The year*s in the wane; 

There is nothing adorning; 

The night has no eve. 

And the day has no morning; 

Cold winter gives warning I 

—Hood. 

The pale descending year, yet pleas- 
ing still, a gentler mood inspires; for 
now the leaf incessant rustles from 
the mournful grove, oft startling such 
as, studious, walk below, and slowly 
circles through the waving air.— 
Thomson. 

Divinest Autumn! who may paint thee best. 
Forever changeful o’er the changeful 
globe? 

Who guess thy certain crown, thy favorite 
crest, 

The fashion of thy many-colored robe? 

— R. H. Stoddard. 

Autumn’s earliest frost had given 
To the woods below 
Hues of beauty, such as heaven 
Lendeth to its bow; 

And the soft breeze from the west 
Scarcely broke their dreamy rest. 

— Whittier. 

But see the fading, many color’d woods. 
Shade deepening over shade, the country 
round 

Imbrown; crowded umbrage, dusk and dun. 
Of every hue, from wan declining green 
To sooty dark. — Thomson. 

Who is there who, at this season, 
does not feel his mind impressed with 
a sentiment of melancholy? or who is. 
able to resist that current of thought. 


which, from such appearances of de* 
cay, so naturally leads him to the soh 
emn imagination of that inevitable fat« 
which is to bring on alike the decay of 
life, cf empire, and of nature itself?— 
Sir A. Alison. 

Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness! 

Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the 
thatch-eaves run; 

To bend with apples the moss’d cottage 
trees. 

And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core. 

— Keats. 

O Autumn, laden with fruit, and stained 
With the blood of the grape, pass not, 
but sit 

Beneath my shady roof; there thou mayst 
rest 

And tune thy jolly voice to my fresh pipe. 
And all the daughters of the year shaU 
dance! 

Sing now the lusty song of fruits and 
flowers. — ^William Blake. 

The summer’s throbbing chant is done 
And mute the choral antiphon; 

The birds have left the shivering pines 
To flit among^ the trellised vines, 

Or fan the air with scented plumes 
Amid the love-sick orange blooms, 

And thou art here alone — alone — 

Sing, little bird! the rest have flown, 

— 0, W. Holmes. 

Then came the autumne, all in yellow clad, 
As though he joy’d in his plenteous store, 
Laden with fruits that made him laugh, full 
glad 

That he had banished hunger, which tofore 
Had by the belly oft him pinched sore; 
Upon his head a wreath that was enrol’d 
With ears of come of every sort, he bore, 
And in his hand a sickle did he holde, 

To reape the ripened fruit the which the 
earth had yold. — Spenser. 

What visionary tints the year puts on. 
When falling leaves falter through motion* 

* less air 

Or rmmbly citing and shiver to be gone! 
How shhiMier, the low flats and pastures 
bare. 

As with her nectar Hebe Autumn fills 
The bowl between me and those distant 
hills, 

And smiles and shakes abroad her misty, 
tremulous hair! — Lowell. 

A moral character is attached to 
autumnal scenes; "the leaves falling 
like our years, the flowers fading UkS 
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our hours, the clouds fleeting like our 
illusions, the light diminishing like our 
intelligence, the sun growing colder 
like our affections, the rivers becoming 
frozen like our lives — all bear secret 
relations to our destinies. — Chateau- 
briand. 


Yellow, mellow, ripened days, 
Sheltered in a golden coating; 

O’er the dreamy listless haze, 

White and dainty cloudlets floating; 
Winking at the blushing trees. 

And the sombre, furrowed fallow; 
Smiling at the airy ease 

Of the southward flying swallow. 
Sweet and smiling are thy ways, 
Beauteous, golden Autumn days. 

— Will Carleton. 


However constant the visitations of 
sickness and bereavement, the fall of 
the year is most thickly strewn with 
the fall of human life. Everywhere the 
spirit of some sad power seems to di- 
rect the time ; it hides from us the 
blue heavens, it makes the green wave 
turbid; it walks through the fields, 
and lays the damp ungathered harvest 
low; it cries out in the night wind 
and the shrill hail; it steals the sum- 
mer bloom from the infant cheek; it 
makes old age shiver to the heart; it' 
goes to the churchyard, and chooses 
many a grave. — James Martineau. 

Avarice 

The love of money is the root of all 
evil. — I Timothy vi. 10. 


Avarice is the vice of declining 
years. — George Bancroft. 


There is thy gold ; worse poison to 
men’s souls. — Shakespeare. 


Avarice is always poor. — Dr. John- 
son. 


If yon wish to remove avarice you 
rpiist remove its mother, luxury. — 
Cicero. 


Avarice, where it has full dominion, 
excludes every other passion. — Glad- 
stone. 


.I4vnrlce is insatiable, an<l is always 
pushing on for more.r^D’Esferange. 


A captive fettered at the oar of 
gain. — Falconer. 


To be thankful for what we grasp 
exceeding our proportion, is to add 
hypocrisy to injustice. — Lamb. 


Poverty is in want of much, but 
avarice of everything. — Publius Syrus. 


Avarice increases with the increas- 
ing pile of gold. — Juvenal. 


Wealth in the groFS is death, but life diffus'd, 
As poison heals, in just proportion us’d. 

—Pope. 


Avarice is the miser’s dream, as 
fame is the poet’s. — Hazlitt. 


Those who covet much suffer from 
the want. — Horace. 


It is surely very narrow policy that 
supposes money to be the chief good.— - 
Johnson. 


Avarice is more opposite to economy 
than liberality. — Rochefoucauld. 


How quickly nature falls into revolt 
when gold becomes her object I — 
Shakespeare. 


Some o’erenamor’d of their bags run mad. 
Groan under gold, yet weep for want of 
bread. —Young. 


Avarice is to the intellect what 
sensuality is to the morals. — Mrs. 
Jameson. 


The avaricious man is kind to no 
person, but he is most unkind to him- 
self. — John Kyrle. 


You despise a man for avarice ; but 
you do not hate him. — Dr. Johnson. 


It is natural to covet just what we 
have not.— Achilles Poincelot. 


Poverty Wants some, luxury many, 
and avarice all things. — Cowley. 

In plain truth, it is not want, but 
rather abundance, that creates avaric«b 
— Montaigne. 
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Avarice is only prudence and econ- 
omy pushed to excess. — Ohatfield. 


When money is unreasonably covet- 
ed, it is a disease of the mind which is 
called avarice. — Cicero. 


So for a good old-gentlemanly vice, 

I think I must take up with avarice. 

— Byron. 


Avarice is always poor, but poor by 
her own fault. — ^Johnson. 


The love of pelf increases with the 
pelf. — Juvenal. 


To me avarice seems not so much a 
vice as a deplorable piece of madness. 
— Sir Thomas Browne. 


There is no vice which mankind 
carries to such wild extremes as that 
of avarice. — Swift. 


What must be the wealth that 
avarice, aided by power, cannot ex- 
haust! — James Otis. 


This avarice sticks deeper; grows 
with more pernicious root than sum- 
mer-seeding lust. — Shakespeare. 


It is but shaping the bribe to the 
taste, and every one has his price. — 
Richardson. 


Why Mammon sits before a million hearths 
Where God is bolted out from every house. 

-—Bailey. 


And in his lap a masse of coyne he told 
And turned upside down, to feede his eye 
And covetous desire with his huge treasury. 

— Spenser. 


When all the sins are old in us, 

And go upon crutches, covetousness 
Does but lie in her cradle. — Decker, 


O cursed lust of gold; when for thjr sake 
The fool throws up his interest in both 
worlds. 

First starved in this, then damn’d in that 
to come. — Blair. 


Some men make fortunes, but not to 
enjoy them; for, blinded by avarice, 
they live to make fortunes. — ^Juvenal. 


If, of all vices, avarice is the most 
generally detested, it is the effect of an 
avidity common to all men. — ^Hel- 
vetius. 


’Tis strange the miser should his cares em* 
ploy 

To gain those riches he can ne er enjoy. 

— Pope. 


Expel avarice, the mother of all 
wickedness, who, always thirsty for 
more, opens wide her jaws for gold. — 
Claudianus. 

A poor spirit is poorer than a poor 
purse. A very few pounds a year 
would ease a man of the scandal of 
avarice. — Swift. 


Some men are called sagacious, 
merely on account of , their avarice; 
whereas a child can clench its fist the 
moment it is born. — Shenstone. 


Avarice starves its possessor to fat- 
ten those who come after, and who are 
eagerly awaiting the demise of the ac- 
' cumulator. — Greville. 


Avarice is the most opposite of all 
characters to that of God Almighty, 
whose alone it is to give and not re- 
ceive. — Shenstone. 


The lust of avarice has so totally 
seized upon mankind that their wealth 
seems rather to possess them than they 
possess their wealth. — Pliny. 


Many have been ruined by their for- 
tunes; many have escaped ruin by the 
want of fortune. To obtain it, the 
great have become little, and the little 
great. — ^Zimmermann. 


There are two considerations which 
always imbitter the heart of an avari- 
cious man — the one is a perpetual 
thirst after more riches, the other the 
prospect of leaving what he has ab 
ready acquired. — Fielding. 


Because men believe not in Provi- 
dence, therefore they do so greedily 
scrape and hoard. TTiey do not believe 
in any reward for charity, therefore 
they will part with nothing. — Barrow# 
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Avarice in old age is foolish; for 
what can be more absurd than to in- 
crease our provisions for the road, the 
nearer we approach to our journey's 
end? — Cicero. 


He sat amid his bags, and, with a look 
Which hell might be ashamed of, drove the 
poor 

Away unalmsed ; and midst abundance died— 
Sorest of evils !■— died of utter want, 

— Pollok. 


All the good things of this world are 
no further good to us than as they are 
of use; and whatever we may heap 
up to give to others, we enjoy only as 
much as we can use, and no more. — 
De Foe. 


We are at best but stewards of what 
we falsely call our own; yet avarice 
is so insatiable that it is not in the 
power of liberality to content it. — 
Seneca. 


It is by bribing, not so often by be- 
ing bribed, that wicked politicians 
bring ruin on mankind. Avarice is a 
rival to the pursuits of many. — Burke. 


It is one of the worst effects of pros- 
perity to make a man a vortex instead 
ef a fountain; so that, instead of 
throwing out, he learns only to draw 
in. — Beecher. 


Parsimony is enough to make the 
master of the golden mines as poor as 
he that has nothing; for a man may 
be brought to a morsel of bread by 
parsimony as well as profusion. — 
Henry Home. 


He who is always in a burry to be 
wealthy and immersed in the study of 
augmenting his fortune has lost the 
arms of reason and deserted the post of 
virtue. — Horace. 


Study rather to fill your mind than 
your coffers; knowing that gold and 
silver were originally mingled with 
dirt, until avarice or ambition parted 
them. — Seneca. 


The avaricious man is like the bar- 
ren, sandy ground of the desert, which 


sucks in all the rain and dews with 
greediness, but yields no fruitful herbs 
or plants for the benefit of others. — ■ 
Zeno. 


There grows 

In my most ill-composM affection such 
A s^tanchless avarice, that, were I king, 

I should cut off the nobles for their lands. 

— Shakespeare. 

avarice and ambition 
differ only in their greatness. A miser 
IS as furious about a halfpenny as the 
man of ambition about the conquest of 
a kingdom.— Adam Smith. 


Extreme avarice is nearly always 
mistaken ; there is no passion which 
is oftener further away from its mark, 
nor upon which the present has so 
much power to the prejudice of the 
future. — La Rochefoucauld. 


The character of covetousness is 
what a man generally acquires more 
through some niggardliness or ill grace 
in little and inconsiderable things, than 
in expenses of any consequence.— 
Pope. 


The avarice of the miser may b^i 
termed the grand sepulchre of all his 
other passions, as they successively de- 
cay. But unlike other tombs, it is en- 
larged by repletion and strengthened 
by age. — Colton. 


In all the world there is no vice 
Less prone t’ excess than avarice; 

It neither cares for food nor clothing; 
Nature’s content with Little — that with noth- 
ing. — Butler. 


Avarice has ruined more men than 
prodigality, and the blindest thought- 
lessness of expenditure has not de- 
stroyed so many fortunes as the calcu- 
lating but insatiable lust of accumu- 
lation. — Colton. 


It may be remarked for the comfort 
of honest poverty that avarice reigns 
most in those who have but few good 
qualities to recommend them. This is 
a weed that will grow in a barren soil 
— Hughes, 


Avarice often produces opposite ef- 
fects; there is an infinite number ol 
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people who sacrifice all their property 
to doubtful and distant expectations; 
others despise great future advantages 
to obtain present interests of a trifling 
nature. — Rochefoucauld. 


Avarice begets more vices than 
Priam did children, and like Priam 
survives them all. It starves its keeper 
to surfeit those who wish him dead, 
and makes him submit to more mortifi- 
cations to lose heaven than the martyr 
undergoes to gain it. — Colton. 


Avarice is generally the last passion 
of those lives of which the first part 
has been squandered in pleasure, and 
the second devoted to ambition. He 
that sinks under the fatigue of getting 
wealth lulls his age with the milder 
business of saving it. — Dr. Johnson. 


Objects close to the eye shut out 
much larger objects on the horizon; 
and splendors born only of the earth 
eclipse the stars. So a man sometimes 
covers up the entire disc of eternity 
with a dollar, and quenches transcend- 
ent glories with a little shining dust. 
— Chapin. 


Avarice is a uniform and tractable 
vice; other intellectual distempers are 
different in different constitutions of 
mind. That which soothes the pride of 
one will offend the pride of another, 
but to the favor of the covetous bring 
money, and nothing is denied. — John- 
son. 


It would not be more unreasonable 
to transplant a favorite flower out of 
black earth into gold dust than it is 
for a person to let money-getting 
harden his heart into contempt, or into 
impatience, of the little attentions, the 
merriments and the caresses of domes- 
tic life, — Mountford. 


The lust of gold succeeds the lust of con- 
quest; 

The lust of gold, unfeeling and remorseless I 
The last corruption of degenerate man. 

— Dr. Johnson. 


It is not the nature of avarice to be 
satisfied with anything but money. 
Every passion that acts upon mankind 
has a peculiar mode of operation. 


Many of them are temporary and fluc- 
tuating; they admit of cessation and 
variety. But avarice is a fixed, uni- 
form passion. — Thomas Paine. 


It is a bitter thought to an avari- 
cious spirit that by and by all these 
accumulations must be left behind. We 
can only carry away from this world 
the flavor of our good or evil deeds. — 
Beecher. 


Riches, like insects, when conceal’d they lie, 

Wait but for wings, and in their season fly. 

Who sees pale Mammon pine amidst his 
store. 

Sees but a backward steward for the poor; 

This year a reservoir, to keep and spare; 

The next a fountain, spouting thro’ his 
heir 

In lavish streams to quench a country’s 
thirst, 

And men and dogs shall drink him till they 
burst. — Pope. 


The love of gold that meanest rage, 

And latest folly of man’s sinking age, 
Which, rarely venturing in the van of life, 
While nobler passions wage their heated 
strife, 

Comes skulking last with selfishness and 
fear 

And dies collecting lumber in the rearl 
— Moore. 


When a miser contents himself with 
giving nothing, and saving what he has 
got, and is in other respects guilty of 
no injustice, he is, perhaps, of all bad 
men the least injurious to society; the 
evil he does is properly nothing more 
than the omission of the good he might 
do. If, of all the vices, avarice is the 
most generally detested, it is the effect 
of an avidity common to all men ; it is 
because men hate those from whom 
they can expect nothing. The greedy 
misers rail at sordid misers. — Hel- 
vetius. 


Had covetous men, as the fable goes 
of Briareus, each of them one hundred 
hands, they would all of them be efli- 
ployed in grasping and gathering, and 
hardly one of them in giving or laying 
out, but all in receiving, and none in 
restoring; a thing in itself so mon- 
strous that nothing in nature besides 
is like it, except it be death and the 
grave^the only things X khow which 
are always carrying off the spoils of 
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the world and never making restitu- 
tion. For otherwise all the parts of 
the universe, as they borrow of one 
another, so they still pay what they 
borrow, and that by so just and well- 
balanced an equality that their pay- 
ments always keep pace with their re- 
ceipts. — Dryden. 1 


It is impossible to conceive any con- 
trast more entire and absolute than 
that which exists between a heart 
glowing with love to God, and a hearl 
in which the love of money has 
cashiered all sense of God — His love. 
His presence. His glory ; and which is 
no sooner relieved from the mockery of 
a tedious round of religious formalism 
than it reverts to the sanctuaries 
where its wealth is invested, with an 
intenseness of homage surpassing that 
of the most devout Israelite who ever, 
from a foreign land, turned his longing 
eyes toward Jerusalem. — Richard 
Fuller. 

Aversion 

I do not love thee, Doctor Fell, 

The reason why, I cannot tell; 

But this alone I know full well 
I do not love thee, Doctor Fell. 

— Tom Brown. 


As well the noble savage of the field 
Might tamely couple with the fearful ewe; 
Tigers might engender with the timid deer; 
Wild, muddy boars defile the cleanly er- 
mine, 

Or vultures sort with doves; as I with thee. 

— ^Lce. 


Awe 

A heavenly awe overshadowed and 
encompassed, as it still ought, and 
must, all earthly business whatsoever, 
— Carlyle. 


I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life; but for my single self, 
I had as lief not be as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself. 

— Shakespeare. 

Awkwardness 

Awkwardness is a more real dis^ 
advantage than it is generally thought 
to be; it often occasions ridicule, it al- 
ways lessens dignity. — Chesterfield. 


Not all the pumice of the polisFd town 
Can smooth the roughness of the barnyard 
clown; 

Rich, honor’d, titled, he betrays his race 
By this one mark — he’s awkward in his face. 

— Holmes. 


Awkward, embarrassed, stiff, without the 
skill 

Of moving gracefully or standing still, 

One leg, as if suspicious of his brother, 
Desirous seems to run away from t’other. 

— Churchill. 


What’s a fine person, or a beauteous face, 
Unless deportment gives them decent grace? 
Blessed with all other requisites to please, 
Some want the striking elegance of ease; 
The curious eye their awkward movement 
tires : 

They seem like puppets led about by wires. 

— Churchill. 



B 


B abliler 

They always talk who never 
think. — Prior. 


Who think too little, and who talk 
too much. — Dryden. 


It is a shame for the tongue to cast 
itself upon the uncertain pardon of 
other’s ears. — Bishop Hall. 


Fie ! what a spendthrift he is of his 
tongue ! — Shakespeare. 


Those who have few things to attend 
to are great babblers ; for the less men 
think, the more they talk. — Mon- 
tesquieu. 


Tutl tut! my lord! we will not stand to 
prate; 

Talkers are no good doers, be assured; 

We go to use our hands, and not our 
tongues. — Shakespeare. 

Bahe — Babyliood 

Fragile beginnings of a mighty end. 
—Mrs. Norton. 


Incipient beings. — Carlyle, 


A babe is a mother’s anchor. — 
Beecher. 

A link between angels and men. — 
Tupper. 


Heaven lies about us in our in- 
fancy ! — Wordsworth. 


Of all the joys that brighten suffer- 
ing earth, what joy is welcomed like a 
new-born child? — Mrs. Norton. 


As living jewels dropped unstained 
from heaven. — Pollock. 


A tight little bundle of wailing and flannel. 
Perplex’d with the newly found fardel of 
life. — Fred. Locker. 


A sweet new blossom of humanity, 
fresh fallen from God’s own home to 
flower on earth. — Gerald Massey. 


Bent o’er her babe, her eye dissolved in 
dew; 

The big drops, mingling with the milk he 
drew. — John Langhorne. 


The little babe up in his arms he 
bent, who with sweet pleasure and 
bold blandishment ’gan smile. — 
Spenser. 


Sweet babe, in thy face 
Soft desires I can trace, 

Secret joys and secret smiles. 

Little pretty infant wiles. 

— William Blake. 


Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber, 
Holy angels guard thy bed! 

Heavenly blessings without number 
Gently falling on thy head. 

— ^Watts. 


But what am I? 

An infant crying in the night: 

An infant crying for the light: 

And with no language but a cry. 

— Tennyson. 


A babe in a house is a well-spring of 
pleasure, a messenger of peace and 
love, a resting-place for innocence on 
earth, a link between angels and men 
— Tupper. 


The coarsest father gains a new im- 
pulse to labor from the moment of his 
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baby^s birth; he scarcely sees it when 
awake, and yet it is with him all the 
time. Every stroke he strikes is for 
his child. New social aims, new moral 
motives, come vaguely up to him. — 
T. W. Higginson. 


Sweet sleep, with soft down 
Weave thy brows an infant crown I 
Sweet sleep, angel mild, 

Hover o’er my happy child. 

— William Blake. 


It is curious to see how a self-willed, 
haughty girl, who sets her father and 
mother and all at defiance, and can’t 
be managed by anybody, at once finds 
her master in a baby. Her sister’s 
child will strike the rock and set all 
her affections flowing. — Charles Bux- 
ton. 


Good Christian people, here lies for 
you an inestimable loan ; — take all 
heed thereof, in all carefulness employ 
it ; — with high recompense, or else 
with heavy penalty will it one day be 
required back. — Carlyle. 


When you fold your hands, Baby Louisel 
Your hands like a fairy’s, so tiny and fair, 
With a pretty, innocent, saintlike air, 

Are you trying to think of some angel- 
taught prayer 

You learned above, Baby Louise? 

— Margaret Eytinge. 


Beat upon mine, little heart! beat, beat! 
Beat upon mine! you are mine, my sweet! 
All mine from your pretty blue eyes to your 
feet, 

My sweet! — Tennyson. 


Suck, baby! suck! mother’s love grows by 
giving: 

Dram the sweet founts that only thrive by 
wasting! 

Black manhood comes when riotous guilty 
living 

Hands thee the cup that shall be death in 
tasting. — Charles Lamb. 


Welcome to the parents the puny 
etruggler, strong in his weakness, his 
little arms more irresistible than the 
soldier’s, his lip^s touched with per- 
suasion which Chatham and Pericles 
in manhood had not. His unaffected 
lamentations when he lifts up his voice 
on high, or, more beautiful, the sob- 
l^g child — ^the face all liquid grief, as 
V tries to swallow his vexation — 


soften all hearts to pity and to mirth* 
ful and clamorous compassion, — Emer« 
son. 


Her beads while she numbered. 

The baby still slumbered, 

And smiled in her face, as she bended her 
knee; 

Oh! bless’d be that warning, 

My child, thy sleep adorning, 

For I know that the angels are whispering 
with thee. — Samuel Lover, 


O child! O new-born denizen 
Of life’s great city! on thy head 
The glory of the morn is shed. 

Like a celestial benisoni 

Here at the portal thou dost stand. 

And with thy little hand 

Thou openest the mysterious gate 

Into the future’s undiscovered land. 

—Longfellow. 


How lovely he appears! his little cheeks 
In their pure incarnation, vying with ' 

The rose leaves strewn beneath them. 

And his lips, too, 

How beautifully parted! No; you shall not 
Kiss him; at least not now; he will wake 
soon — 

His hour of midday rest is nearly over. 

— Byron. 


What is the little one thinking about? 
Very wonderful things, no doubt; 
Unwritten history! 

Unfathomed mystery! 

Yet he laughs and cries, and eats and 
drinks. 

And chuckles and crows, and nods and 
^ winks, 

As if his head were as full of kinks 
And curious riddles as any sphinx! 

— J. G. Holland. 


Look! how he laughs and stretches out his 
arms. 

And opens wide his blue eyes upon thine, 
To hail his father; while his little form 
Flutters as winged with joy. Talk not of 
pain! 

The childless cherubs well might envy thee 
The pleasures of a parent. — Byron. 


He smiles and sleeps! — sleep on 
And smile, thou little, young inheritor 
Of a world scarce less young: sleep on and 
smile ! 

Thine are the hours and days when both 
are cheering 

And innocent! — Byron. 


It is well for tis that we are bora 
babies in intellect. Could we under- 
stand half what mothers say and do to 
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their infants, we should be filled with 
a conceit of our own importance, which 
would render us insupportable through 
life. Happy the boy whose mother is 
tired of talking nonsense to him before 
he is old enough to know the sense of 
it. — Hare. 

Babe (Beatb of) 

And thou hast stolen a jewel, Death I 
Shall light thy dark up like a star, 

A beacon kindling from afar 

Our light of love and fainting faith. 

— Gerald Massey. 


A little soul scarce fledged for earth 

Takes wing with heaven again for goal. 
Even while we hailed as fresh from birth 
A little soul. — Swinburne. 


You scarce could think so small a thing 
Could leave a loss so large; 

Her little light such shadow fling 
From dawn to sunset’s ‘ marge. 

In other springs our life may be 
In bannered bloom unfurled, 

But never, never match our wee 
White Rose of all the world. 

— Gerald Massey. 


When the baby died, 

On every side 

Rose strangers’ voices, hard and harsh and 
loud. 

The baby was not wrapped in any shroud. 
The mother made no sound. Her head 
was bowed 

That men’s eyes might not see 

Her misery. — Helen Hunt. 


He seemed a cherub who had lost his way 
And wandered hither, so his stay 
With us was short, and ’twas most meet 
That he should be no delver in earth’s clod, 
Nor need to pause and cleanse his feet 
To stand before his God: 

O blest word — Evermore! — Ix)well, 


When the baby died we said, 

With a sudden secret dread; 

‘‘Death be merciful and pass; 

Leave the other!” — but alas! 

While we watched he waited there, 
One foot on the golden stair. 

One hand beckoning at the gate, 

Till the home was desolate. 

— Nora Perry. 


Those who have lost an infant are 
never, as it were, without an infant 
child. Their other children grow up to 
manhood and womanhood, and suffer 
all the changes of mortality ; but this 
one alone is rendered an immortal 


child ; • for death has arrested it with 
his kindly harshness, and blessed it 
into an eternal image of youth and in- 
nocence. — Leigh Hunt. 

Bachelor 

When I said I would die a bachelor, 
I did not think I should live till I were 
married. — Shakespeare. 


I have no wife or children, good or 
bad, to provide for; a mere spectator 
of other men’s fortunes and adven- 
tures, and how they play their parts; 
which, methinks, are diversely present- 
ed unto me, as from a common theatre 
or scene. — Burton. 


A man unattached and without wife, 
if he have any genius at all, may 
raise himself above his original posi- 
tion, may mingle with the world of 
fashion, and hold himself on a level 
with the highest; this is less easy for 
him who is engaged; it seems as if 
marriage put the whole world in their 
proper rank. — Bruyfere. 

Backsliding 

I never yet have heard of a good man 
having fallen when he was trying to .do 
Christ’s will and trusting on Christ’s 
help. Every fall without one excep- 
tion came from venturing upon sinful 
ground or from venturing upon self- 
support. — T. L. Cuyler. 


When we read or hear how some 
professed Christian has turned de- 
faulter, or lapsed into drunEenness, or 
slipped from the communion table into 
open disgrace, it simply means that a 
human arm has broken. The man has 
forsaken the everlasting arms. — T. L. 
Cuyler. 


I The Master will not keep His hand 
under our arms when we go on for- 
bidden ground. Presumptuous Peter 
(Heeded a sharp lesson, and he got it 
'That bitter cry at the foot of the 
1 stairs bespoke an awful fall. How 
[rpany such are rising daily into God’s 
I listening ears. — T. L. Cuyler, 

BaUads 

I I knew a very wise man that be- 
lieved that ♦ ♦ ♦ if a man were 
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permitted to make all tke ballads, he 
need not care who should make the 
laws of a nation. — ^Andrew Fletcher. 


are few people who will not be benefit- 
ed by pondering over the morals of 
shopping, — Beecher. 


Vocal portraits of the national mind. 
Lamb. 


Ballads are the gypsy children of 
song, born under green hedgerows, in 
the leafy lanes and by-paths of litera- 
ture, in the genial summer-time. — 
Longfellow. 


A well-composed song strikes the 
mind and softens the feelings, and pro- 
duces a greater effect than a moral 
work, which convinces our reason, but 
does not warm our feelings, nor effect 
the slightest alteration in our habits. 
— Napoleon. 


I love a ballad but even too well; 
if it be doleful matter, merrily set 
down, or a very pleasant thing indeed, 
and sung lamentably. — Shakespeare. 

Ballot 

A weapon that comes down as still 
As snow-flakes fall upon the sod; 

But executes a freeman's will, 

As lightning does the will of God; 

And from its force, nor doors nor locks 
Can shield you — 'tis the ballot-box. 

■ — J. Pierpont. 

Baptism 

Only what coronation is in an 
earthly way, baptism is in a heavenly 
way; God’s authoritative declaration 
in material form of a spiritual reality. 
— F. W. Robertson. 


What is baptism but a declaration 
of our misery by sin, our need of 
Christ, and a badge of our belonging 
to Him. — W. D. Paden. 

Bargain 

A dear bargain is always disagree- 
able, particularly as it is a reflection 
upon the buyer’s judgment. — Pliny. 


The modern craze for bargains has 
often inflicted great hardships upon a 
certain class of humble toilers. — Doug- 
las. 


I'll give thrice so much land, 

To any well deserving friend; 

But in the way of bargain, mark me. 

I’ll cavil on the ninth part of a hair. 

— Shakespeare. 

Baseness 

Some kinds of baseness are nobly 
undergone. — Shakespeare. 


Every base occupation makes one 
sharp in its practice, and dull in every 
other. — Sir P. Sidney. 


There is a law of neutralization of 
forces, which hinders bodies from sink- 
ing beyond a certain depth in the sea; 
but in the ocean of baseness, the deep- 
er we get, the easier the sinking. — 
LowelL 

BasRfnlness 

The scarlet hue of modesty. — La- 
tina. 


Awkwardness in full dress. — Ninon 
de Lenclos. 


A shy face is better than a forward 
heart— Cervantes. 


Twin sister of awkwardness. — Mrs. 
Barbanld. 


Bashfulness is an ornament to 
youth, but a reproach to old age. — 
Aristotle. 


DiflSdence and awkwardness are an- 
tidotes to love. — Hazlitt. 


Mere bashfulness without merit is 
awkwardness. — ^Addison. 


Conceit not so high a notion of any 
as to be bashful and impotent in their 
presence. — -Fuller. 


Modesty is the graceful, calm virtue 
of maturity; bashfulness the charm of 
vivacious youth. — Mary Wollstone- 
craft. 


WThat 3s the disposition which makes 
men rejaioe in good bargains? There 


Bashfulness may sometimes exclude 
pleasure, but seldom opens any avepue 
to sorrow or remorse. — Dr. Johnson. 
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Bashfulness is not becoming to 
maidenhood, though modesty always is. 
— Marguerite de Valois. 


The most curious offspring of shame 
is shyness. — Sydney Smith. 


So sweet the blush of bashfulness 
Even pity scarce can wish it less. 

— Byron. 


A tardiness in Nature, which often 
leaves the history unspoke, that it in- 
tends to do. — Shakespeare. 


Bashfulness is more frequently con- 
nected with good sense than we find 
assurance ; and impudence, on the 
other hand, is often the mere effect 
of downright stupidity. — Shenstone. 


She felt his flame; but deep within 
her breast, in bashful coyness or in 
maiden pride, the soft return con- 
cealed. — Thomson. 


We must prune it with care, so as 
only to remove the redundant branch- 
es, and not injure the stem, which has 
its root in the generous sensitiveness 
to shame. — Plutarch. 


As those that pull down private 
houses adjoining to the temples of the 
gods, prop up such parts as are con- 
tinguous to them ; so, in undermining 
bashfulness, due regard is to be had to 
adjacent modesty, good-nature and hu- 
manity. — Plutarch. 


Bashfulness is a great hindrance to 
a man, both in uttering his sentiments 
and in understanding what is proposed 
to him ; ’t is therefore good to press 
forward with disci'etion, both in dis- 
course and company of the better sort. 
— Bacon. 


There are two distinct sorts of what 
we call bashfulness ; this, the awk- 
wardness of a booby, which a few steps 
into the world will convert into the 
pertness of a coxcomb ; that, a con- 
sciousness, which the most delicate 
feelings produce, and the most exten- 
sive knowledge cannot always remove. 
— Mackenzie. 


Nor do we accept as genuine the 
■person not characterized by this blush- 


ing bashfulness, this youthfulness of 
heart, this sensibility to the sentiment 
of suavity and self-respect. Modesty 
is bred of self-reverence. Fine man- 
ners are the mantle of fair rninds. 
None are truly great without this or- 
nament. — Alcott. 


Women who are the least bashful 
are not unfrequently the most modest ; 
and we are never more deceived than 
when we would infer any laxity of 
principle from that freedom of de- 
meanor which often arises from a total 
ignorance of vice. — Colton. 

Battle — Battlefield 

The next dreadful thing to a battle 
lost is a battle won. — Wellington. 


Troops of heroes undistinguished 
die.^ — ^Addison. 


As well the soldier dieth who stand- 
eth still, as he that gives the bravest 
onset — Sir P. Sidney. 


When Greeks Join’d Greeks, then was the 
tug of war; 

The labor’d battle sweat, and conquest bled, 

—Lee. 


Hand to hand and foot to foot, 

Nothing there save death, was mute; 
Stroke and thrust, and flash, and cry 
For quarter or for victory, 

Mingle there with the volleying thunder. 

— Byron. 


It was a goodly sight to see the em- 
battled pomp, as with the step of state- 
liness the barbed steeds came on, to see 
the pennons rolling their long waves 
before the gale, and banners, broad 
and bright, tossing their blazonry. — 
Southey. 


That awful pause, dividing life from death 
Struck for an instant on the hearts of men, 
Thousands of whom were drawing their 
last breath I 

A moment all will he life again. 

* * * * one moment more. 

The death-cry drowning in the battle’s roar. 

— Byron. 


The cannons have their bowels fuH 
of wrath ; and ready mounted are they 
to spit forth their iron indignation 
against your walls. — Shakespeare. 
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The fame of a battlefield grows with 
its years ; Napoleon storming the 
Bridge of Lodi, and Wellington sur- 
veying the towers of Salamanca, affect 
us with fainter emotions than Brutus 
reading in his tent at Philippi, or 
Richard bearing down with the Eng- 
lish chivalry upon the white armies of 
Saladin. — Willmott. 


This day hath made 

Much work for tears in many a English 
mother, 

Whose sons lie scatter’d on the bleeding 
ground ; 

Many a widow’s husband grovelling lies, 
Coldly embracing the discolor’d earth. 

— Shakespeare. 


Then after length of time, the labouring 
swains, 

Who turn the turfs of those unhappy plains. 
Shall rusty piles from the plough’d furrows 
take, 

And over empty helmets pass the rake; 
Amazed at antique titles on the stones, 

And mighty relics of gigantic bones. 

— Dry den. 


From camp to camp, through the foul womb 
of night, 

The hum of either army stilly sounds. 

That the fixed sentinels almost receive 

The secret whispers of each other’s watch; 

Fire answers fire; and through their paly 
flames, 

Each battle sees the other’s umbered face: 

Steed threatens steed in high and boastful 
neighs, 

Piercing the night’s dull ear; and from the 
tents, 

The armourers accomplishing the knights. 

With busy hammers closing rivets up. 

Give dreadful note of preparation. 

—Shakespeare, 


Here you might see 

Barons and peasants on th’ embattled field. 
Slam or half dead, in one huge ghastly 
heap 

Promiscuously amass’d. With dismal groans. 
And ejaculation, in the pangs of death. 
Some call for aid, neglected; some o’er* 
turn’d 

In the fierce shock lie gasping, and expire. 
Trampled by fiery coursers: Horror thus, 
And wild uproar, and desolation reign’d 
Unrespited, — Philips. 

Beard 


Then more fierce 

The conflict grew; the din of arms— the 
yell 

Of savage rage — the shriek of agony — 

The groan of death, commingled in one 
sound 

Of undistinguish’d horrors; while the sun. 
Retiring slow beneath the plain’s far verge. 
Shed o’er the quiet hills his fading light. 

— Southey. 


Hark! the death-denouncing trumpet sounds 
The fatal charge, and shouts proclaim the 
onset; 

Destruction rushes dreadful to the field. 
And bathes itself in blood; havoc let loose 
Now undistinguish’d rages all around. 

While ruin, seated on her dreary throne. 
Sees the plain strewed with subjects truly 


hers. 

Breathless and cold. 


— Havard. 


Therewith they gan, both furious and fell. 
To thunder blowes, and fiercely to assaile 
Each other, bent bis enemy to quell, 

That with their force they perst both plate 
and maile, 

And made wide furrows in their fleshes 
fraile, 

That it would pit^ any living eie. 

Large fi^lods of blood adowne their sides did 
raile. 

But floods of blood could not them satisfie: 
^oth hongred after death; both chose to 
win or die. —Spenser. 


Beard was never the true standard 
of brains. — Fuller. 


Beards, in olden times, were the em- 
blems of wisdom and piety. — Macaulay. 


He that hath a beard is more than a youth; 
And he that hath none is less than a man. 

— Shakespeare. 


How many cowards wear yet upon 
their chins the beards of Hercules and 
frowning Mars ! — Shakespeare. 


There is great truth in Alphonse 
Karr’s remark that modem men are 
ugly because they do not wear theif 
beards. — G. A. Sala. 

Beau 

A beau is everything of a woman 
but the sex, and nothing of a man be- 
side it. — Fielding. 

Beauty 

The fringe of the garment of the 
Lord. — Bailey. 


The beautiful attracts the beautifuL 
— Leigh Hunt. 


All the beauty of the world, *tis buf 
skin deep. — ^Ralph Venning. 
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Rare is the union of beauty and vir- 
tue. — Juvenal. 


How goodness heightens beauty! — 
Hannah More. 


Beauty draws us with a single hair. 
• — Pope. 


Beauty is a short-lived tyranny. — 
Socrates. 


Trust not too much to an enchant- 
ing face. — Virgil. 


All orators are dumb, when beauty 
pleadeth: — Shakespeare. 


Beautiful coquettes are quacks of 
love. — Rochefoucauld. 


Beauty can inspire miracles. — Bea- 
consfield. 


Beauty is a possession not our own. 
Bion. 


The beauty seen is partly in him 
who sees it. — Bovee. 


Beauty is a frail good. — Ovid, 


Beauty, — ^the fading rainbow's pride. 
— Halleck. 


Whatever is beautiful is also profit- 
able. — Willmott. 


Beauty provoketh thieves sooner 
than gold. — Shakespeare. 


Beauty is the purgation of super- 
fluities. — Michael Angelo. 


Beauty lives with kindness. — Shake- 
speare. 


A flower that dies when first it be- 
gins to bud. — Shakespeare. 


Beauty doth varnish age. — Shake- 
speare. 


The body charms because the soul is 
seen. — Young. 


A heaven of charms divine Nausicaa 
lay. — Homer. 


Beauty is Nature’s brag. — Milton. 


Too fair to worship, too divine to 
love. — Henry Hart Milman. 


The beautiful is never plentiful.— 
Emerson. 


Expression is the mystery of beauty. 
— Bulwer-Lytton. 


Mortal beauty stings while it de- 
lights. — Bovee. 


The beautiful is always severe.— 
S^gur. 


Beauty is power ; a smile is its 
sword. — Charles Reade. 


A lovely girl is above all rank. — 
Charles Buxton. 


Beauty is always queen. — Joseph II. 


Beauty vanishes; virtue is lasting, 
—Goethe. 


Beauty is a delightful prejudice.— 
Theocritus. 


Accuracy is essential to beauty. — 
Emerson. 


Beauty is an accidental and tran- 
sient good. — Richardson. 


Beauty is its own excuse for being. 
— Emerson. 


Beauty and wisdom are rarely con- 
joined. — Petronius Arbiter. 


Nature was here so lavish of her store, 
That she bestow’d until she had no more. 

— Brown. 


Without the smile from partial beauty won, 
O, what were man! a world without a sun I 
— Campbell. 


Beauty is truth, truth beauty — that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 

— Keats. 


Beauty’s choicest mirror is an ad-l The mate for beauty shoPld be a 
miring eye. — J. L. Basford. * man and not a money ch^l^ — Bulwer, 
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A handsome woman is a jewel; a 
good woman is a treasure. — Saadi. 

I pray Thee, O God, that I may be 
beautiful within. — Socrates. 


Exquisite beauty resides rather in 
the female form than face, where it is 
also more lasting. — Lamartine. 


*Tis the eternal law. 

That first in beauty should be first in might. 

— Keats. 


It is beauty that begins to please, 
and tenderness that completes the 
charm. — Fontenelle. 


The essence of the beautiful is unity 
in variety. — Mendelssohn. 


Beauty is the index of a larger fact 
than wisdom. — 0. W. Holmes. 


Her overpowering presence made you feel 
It would not be idolatry to kneel, 

— Byron. 

That is the best part of beauty 
which a picture cannot express. — ^Ba- 
con. 

The criterion of true beauty is that 
it increases on examination; if false, 
that it lessens. — Greville. 


In days of yore nothing was holy 
but the beautiful. — Schiller. 


Beauty is worse than wine ; it intox- 
icates both the holder and the behold- 
er. — Zimmermann. 

Beauty itself is but the sensible im- 
age of the Infinite. — Bancroft, 


Oesser taught me that the ideal of 
beauty is simplicity and tranquillity. — 
Goethe. 


Is beauty vain because it will fade? 
Then are earth’s ^een robe and 
heaven’s light vain. — -Pierpont 


What’s true beauty but fair virtue’s 
face,-^ — virtue made visible in outward 
grace? — ^Young. 

Beauty is like an almanaxi ; if it 
lasts a year, it is well. — Rev. T. Adam. 


There is a self-evident axiom, that 
she who is born a beauty is half mar- 
ried. — Ouida. 


It is seldom that beautiful persons 
are otherwise ot great virtue. — Bacon, 


Eyes raised toward heaven are al- 
ways beautiful, whatever they be.-^* 
Joseph Joubert. 


The good is always beautiful, the 
beautiful is good! — Whittier. 


Beauty, without virtue, is like a 
flower without perfume. — From the 
French. 


I In the forming of female friendships 
beauty seldom recommends one woman 
I to another. — Fielding. 


Beauty can afford to laugh at dis- 
tinctions; it is itself the greatest dis- 
tinction. — Bovee. 


I Even virtue is more fair when it ap^ 
pears in a beautiful person. — Virgil. 


I There is no beauty on earth which 
I exceeds the natural loveliness of wo-* 
I man. — J. Petit-Senn. 


Beauty can give an edge to the 
bluntest sword. — Sir P. Sidney. 


There is nothing that makes its way 
more directly to the soul than beauty. 
— ^Addison. 


I The most natural beauty in the 
world is honesty and moral truth. — 
I Shaftesbury. 


Beauty is no local deity, like the 
Greek and Roman gods, but omnipres- 
ent.— Bartol. 


I There is no more potent antidote to 
low sensuality than the adoration of 
beauty. — Schlegel. 


Beauty comes, we scarce know how, 
as an emanation from sources deeper 
than itself. — Shairp. 


Might but the sense of moral evU be 
as strong in me ais is my delight m ex« 
ternal beauty ! — Dr. Arnold. 
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For beauty is the bait which with 
delight doth man allure, for to enlarge 
his kind. — Spenser. 


0, how much more doth beauty 
beauteous seem, by that sweet orna- 
ment which truth doth give! — Shake- 
speare. 


To give pain is the tyranny, — to 
make happy the true empire of beauty. 
—Steele. 


A lovely being, scarcely formed or moulded, 
A rose with all its sweetest leaves yet folded. 

— Byron- 


In life, as in art, the beautiful moves 
in curves. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Few have borne unconsciously the 
spell of loveliness. — Whittier. 


Beauty, without kindness, dies un- 
enjoyed and undelighting. — Johnson. 


Beauty soon grows familiar to the lover, 
Fades in his eye, and palls upon the sense. 

— Addison. 


There’s nothing that allays an angry mind 
So soon as a sweet beauty. 

— Beaumont and Fletcher. 


And all the carnal beauty of my wife 
Is but skin-deep, — Sir Thomas Overbury. 


Heat cannot be separated from fire, 
'Dr beauty from the eternal. — ^Dante. 


Thou who hast 
The fatal gift of beauty. 

— Byron. 


If eyes were made for seeing, 
Then beauty is its own excuse for being. 

— Emerson. 


Liking is not always the child of 
beauty ; but whatsoever is liked, to the 
liker is beautiful. — Sir P. Sidney. 


Beauty is an exquisite flower, and 
'‘ts perfume is virtue. — Ruffini. 


A daughter of the gods, divinely tall. 
And most divinely fair. 

—rTennyson. 


We call comeliness a mischance in 
the first respect, which belongs princi-» 
p^lly to the face. — ^Montaigne. 


The soul, by an instinct strongei 
than reason, ever associates beauty 
with truth. — Tuckerman. 


A queen devoid of beauty is not queen; 
She needs the royalty of beauty’s mien. 

— Victor Hugo. 


The beautiful rests on the founda- 
tions of the necessary. — Emerson. 


In beauty, faults conspicuous grow; 
The smallest speck is seen on snow. 

— Gay. 


’Tis beauty truly blent, whose red and white 
Nature’s own sweet and cunning hand laid 
on. — Shakespeare. 


Beauty is a witch, against whose 
charms faith melteth into blood.^ — 
Shakespeare. 


Beauty is such a fleeting blossom^ 
how can wisdom rely upon its momem 
tary delight? — Seneca. 


Beauty’s tears are lovelier than her 
smiles. — Campbell. 


Whatever beauty may be, it has for 
its basis order, and for its essence 
unity. — Father Andrd. 

*Tis not a lip, or eye, we beauty call. 

But the joint force and full result of all. 

— Pope. 


Beauty is God’s handwriting, — a 
wayside sacrament. — Milton. 


Beauty is the first present Nature 
gives to women, and the first it takes 
away. — Mere. 


We give our best affections to the 
beautifuJ, only our second best to the 
useful. — Bovee. 


Half light, half shade, she stood a 
sight to make an old man young. — 
Tennyson. 


All beauty does not inspire love. 
Some please the sight without capti- 
vating the affections. — Cervantes. 


Unity and simpncit,V are the two 
true sources of beauty. Supreme 
beauty resides in God. — Winckelmana 
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Even beauty may present a prism 
wearying to the eye. — Prince de Ligne. 

Such another peerless queen only 
could her mirror show. — Emerson. 

Beauty and health are the chief 
sources of happiness. — Beaconsfield. 

Beauty is a beam from heaven that 
dazzles blind our reason. — Campbell. 

Beauty is but a flower which wrin- 
kles will devour. — Thomas Nash. 

What delights us in visible beauty is 
the invisible. — Marie Ebner-Eschen- 
bach. 

True features make the beauty of a 
face, and true proportions the beauty 
of architecture. — Shaftesbury. 

An api^arance of delicacy, and even 
of fragility, is almost essential to 
beauty. — Burke. 

Is beauty beautiful, or is it only our 
eyes that make it so? — Thackeray. 

Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of 
night, as a rich jewel in an Ethiop^s 
ear. — Shakespeare. 

Beauty is at once the ultimate and 
the highest aim of art. — Goethe. 

It is impossible that beauty should 
ever distinctly appreciate itself. — 
Goethe. 

If there is a fruit that can be eaten 
raw, it is beauty. — ^Alphonse Karr. 

Rarely do we meet in one combined, 
a beauteous body and a virtuous mind. 
— Juvenal. 

Beauty itself doth itself persuade 
the eyes of men without an orator. — 
Shakespeare. 

In the recognition of beauty, the 
eye takes the most delight in color. — 
Addison. 

Lord Bacon makes beauty to consist 
'ftf grace and motion. — Lady Montagu. 


I Venus, thy eternal sway all the race 
I of men obey. — Euripides. 

Beautiful works do not intoxicate, 
but they enchant. — ^Joubert. 

Beauties, whether male or female, 
are generally the most untractable 
people of all others. — Steele. 

Beauty intoxicates the eye, as wine 
does the body; both are morally fatal 
if indulged. — J. G. Saxe. 

Good nature will always supply the 
absence of beauty; but beauty cannot 
supply the absence of good nature. — 
Addison. 

’T is a powerful sex; they were too 
strong for the first, the strongest, and 
the wisest man that was. — Howell. 

Beauty or unbecomingness is of more 
force to draw or deter invitation than 
any discourses which can be made to 
them. — Locke. 

You may keep your beauty and your 
health, unless you destroy them your- 
self, or discourage them to stay with 
you, by using them ill. — Sir W. Tem- 
ple. 

Beauty is nothing else but a just 
accord and mutual harmony of the 
members, animated by a healthful con- 
stitution. — Dryden. 

You may not, cannot, appropriate 
beauty. It is the wealth of the eye, 
and a cat may gaze upon a king.— 
Theodore Parker. 

The beautiful is a manifestation of 
secret laws of Nature, which, but for 
this appearance, had been forever con- 
cealed from us. — Goethe. 

The very first discovery of beauty 
strikes the mind with an inward joy, 
and spreads a cheerfulness and delight 
through all its faculties. — ^Addison. 

Beauty and sadness always go to*^ 
gether. Nature thought Beauty too 
rich to go forth upon the earth with- 
out a meet alloy.—^eorge MacDonald 
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Wliat is really beautiful needs no 
adorning. We do not grind down the 
pearl upon a polishing stone. — Sataka. 


Man has still more desire for beauty 
than knowledge of it; hence the ca- 
prices of the world. — X. Doudan. 


As amber attracts a straw, so does 
beauty admiration, which only lasts 
while the warmth continues. — Robert 
Burton. 


Though color be the lowest of all 
the constituent parts of beauty, yet it 
is vulgarly the most striking. — ^Joseph 
Spence. 


Beauty deceives women in making 
them establish on an ephemeral power 
the pretensions of a whole life. — Big- 
nicourt. 


Though we travel the world over to 
find the beautiful, we must carry it 
with us, or we find it not — ^Emerson. 


It is the saddest of all things that 
even one human soul should dimly per- 
ceive the beauty that is ever around 
us, a perpetual benediction. — ^hlrs. L. 
M. Child. 


Expression is of more consequence 
than shape; it will light up features 
otherwise heavy.^Sir 0. Bell. 


Female beauties are as fickle in 
their faces as in their minds; though 
casualties should spare them, age 
brings in a necessity of decay. — Boyle. 


Every trait of beauty may be traced 
to some virtue, as to innocence, can- 
dor, generosity, modesty, and heroism. 
— St. Pierre. 


Do not idolatrize; beauty’s a flower. 

Which springs and withers almost in an 
hour. — m. Smith. 


If thou marry beauty, thou bindest 
thyself all thy life for that which, per- 
chance, will neither last nor please 
thee one year. — Raleigh. 


If virtue accompany it, it is the 
heart’s paradise; if vice associate it, 
it is the soul’s purgatory. — Quarles. 


We do love beauty at first sight? 
and we do cease to love it, if it is not 
accompanied by amiable qualities. — - 
Lydia Maria Child. 


Such harmony in motion, speech and air, 
That without fairness, she was more than 
fair. — Crabbe. 


Loveliness 

Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is when unadorn’d adorn’d the most, 
— Thomson. 


Beauty is an outward gift which is 
seldom despised except by those to 
whom it has been refused. — Gibbon. 


Beauty is Nature’s coin, must not be hoarded. 
But must be current, and the good thereof 
Consists in mutual and partaken bliss. 

— Milton. 


The beauty that addresses itself to 
the eyes is only the spell of the mo- 
ment ; the eye of the body is not always 
that of the soul. — Georges Sand. 


Remember that the most beautiful 
things in the world are the most use- 
less; peacocks and lilies, for instance. 
— Ruskin. 


The beautiful seems right 
By force of beauty, and the feeble wrong 
Because of weakness. 

— E. B. Browning. 


There’s nothing ill can dwell in such a 
temple: 

If the ill spirit have so fair a house, 

Good things will strive to dwell with’t. 

— Shakespeare. 


The first distinction among men, and 
the first consideration that gave one 
precedence over another, was doubtless 
the advantage of beauty. — Montaigne. 


Naught under heaven so strongly 
doth allure the sense of man, and all 
his mind possess, as beauty’s love-bait. 
— Spenser. 


Love that has nothing but beauty to 
keep it in good health is short-lived, 
and apt to have ague fits, — ^Erasmus. 


A beautiful woman is the hell of the 
soul, the purgatory of the purse, and 
the paradise of the eyes. — Fontepejlflu 
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The dower of great beauty has al- 
ways been misfortune, since happiness 
and beauty do not agree together. — 
Calderon. 


Where the mouth is sweet and the 
eyes intelligent, there is always the 
look of beauty, with a right heart, — 
Leigh Hunt. 


No woman can be handsome by the 
force of features alone, any more than 
she can be witty only by the help of 
speech. — Hughes. 


The sense of beauty is intuitive, and 
beauty itself is all that inspires pleas- 
ure without, and aloof from, and even 
contrarily to interest. — Coleridge. 


A beautiful form is better than a 
beautiful face ; it gives a higher pleas- 
ure than statues or pictures; it is the 
finest of the fine arts. — Emerson, 


The perception of the beautiful is 
gradual, and not a lightning revela^ 
tion; it requires not only time, but 
some study. — Ruffinii 


The very beautiful rarely love at all. 
Those precious images are placed 
above the reach of the passions. — Lan- 
dor. 


Beauty is a great gift of heaven; 
not for the purpose of female vanity, 
but a great gift for one who loves, and 
wishes to be beloved. — Miss Edge- 
worth. 


Methinks a being that is beautiful 
becometh more so as it looks on beauty, 
the eternal beauty of undying things. 
—Byron. 


Affect not to despise beauty, no one 
is freed from its dominion; but regard 
is not a pearl of price, it is fleeting as 
the bow in the clouds. — ^Tupper, 


Where rivulets dance their wayward 
round, and beauty born of murmur- 
ing sound shall pass into her face. — 
Wordsworth. 


The common foible of wom^‘ who 
l^ave been handsome is to forget that 
they are no longer so. — ^Rochefoucauld. 


Beauty attracts us men, but if, like 
an armed magnet it is pointed with 
gold or silver beside, it attracts with 
tenfold power. — Richter. 


What place is so rugged and so 
homely that there is no beauty, if you 
only have a sensibility to beauty?—* 
Beecher. 


Thus was beauty sent from heaven, 
the lovely ministress of truth and good 
in this dark world. — Akenside. 


Beauty, like truth and justice, lives 
within us; like virtue, and like moral 
law, it is a companion of the soul.— - 
Bancroft. 


That is true beauty which has not 
only a substance, but a spirit ; a 
beauty that we must intimately know, 
justly to appreciate. — Colton. 


O human beauty, what a dream art 
thou, that we should cast our life and 
hopes away on thee I — Barry Cornwall. 


Every good picture is the best of 
sermons and lectures. The sense in* 
forms the soul. Whatever you have, 
have beauty. — Sydney Smith. 


Beautiful as sweet! and young as 
beautiful! and soft as young! and gay 
as soft ! and innocent as gay ! — Young, 


Beauty hath no lustre save when it 
gleameth through the crystal web that 
purity’s fine fingers weave for it — - 
Maturin. 


By cultivating the beautiful, we 
scatter the seeds of heavenly flowers; 
by doing good, we foster those already 
belonging to humanity. — Howard. 


Lovely sweetness is the noblest pow- 
er of woman, and is far fitter to pre- 
vail by parley than by battle. — Sir F. 
Sidpey. 


That which is striking and beauti- 
ful is not always good, but that which 
is good is always beautiful. — Ninon de 
Lenclos. 


To cultivate the sense of the heauti^ 
ful is but one, and the most effectual, 
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of the ways of cultivating an apprecia- 
tion of the Divine goo<iness. — Bovee. 


Not more the rose, the queen of flowers, 
Outblushes all the bloom of bower. 

Than she unrivall’d grace discloses; 

The sweetest rose, where all are roses. 

— Moore. 


Exalt your passion by directing and 
settling it upon an object the .due con- 
templation of whose loveliness may 
cure perfectly all hurts received from 
mortal beauty. — Boyle. 


^ A beautiful face fires our imagina- 
tion, and we see higher virtue and in- 
telligence in it than we can detect in 
its owner’s head or heart when w^e de- 
scend to calm inspection. — Charles 
Reade. 


There is more or less of pathos in all 
true beauty. The delight it awakens 
has an indefinable, and, as it were, 
luxurious sadness, which is perhaps 
one element of its might. — Tuckerman. 


The greatest truths are wronged if 
not linked with beauty; and they win 
their way most surely and deeply into 
the soul when arrayed in this their 
natural and fit attire. — Channing. 


Yet^ even this hath this inconven- 
ience in it — that it makes its possessor 
neglect the furnishing of the mind 
with nobleness. Nay, it oftentimes is 
a cause that the mind is ill. — Feltham. 


The sense of beauty enters into the 
highest philosophy, as in Plato. The 
highest poet must be a philosopher, ac- 
complished like Dante, or intuitive like 
Shakespeare. — ^Gladstone. 


0, if so much beauty doth reveal 
Itself in every vein of life and nature. 
How beautiful must be the Source itself, 
The Ever Bright One. — Tegner. 


Mark her majestic fabric; she’s a temple 
Sacred by birth, and built by hands divine; 
Her soul’s the Deity that lodges there; 

Nor is the pile unworthy of the Go A 

— Dry den. 


It is only through the morning gate 
of the beautiful that you can penetrate 
into the realm of knowledge. That 


which we feel here as beauty we shall 
one day know as truth. — Schiller. 


A look of intelligence in men is 
what regularity of features is in wo- 
men; it is a style of beauty to which 
the most vain may aspire. — La Bruy- 
6re. 


There’s beauty all around our paths, if but 
our watchful eyes 

Can trace it ’midst familiar things, and 
through their lowly guise. 

— Mrs. Hemans. 


There should be, methinks, as little 
merit in loving a woman for her 
beauty as in loving a man for his pros- 
perity; both being equally subject to 
change. — Pope. 


Beauty in a modest woman is like 
fire at a distance, or like a sharp 
sword; neither doth the one burn, nor 
the other wound those that come not 
too near them. — Cervantes. 


Every year of my life I grow more 
convinced that it is wisest and best to 
fix our attention on the beautiful and 
good and dwell as little as possible on 
the dark and the base. — Cecil 


In the true mythology. Love is an 
immortal child, and Beauty leads him 
as a guide ; nor can we express a deep- 
er sense than when we say, Beauty is 
the pilot of the young soul — Emerson. 


True beauty dwells in deep retreats, 
Whose veil is unremoved 
Till heart with heart in concord beats, 
And the lover is beloved. 

— Wordsworth. 


The divine right of beauty is the 
only divine right a man can acknowl- 
edge, and a pretty woman the only ty-r 
rant he is not authorized to resist. — 
Junius. 


The useful encourages itself ; for the 
multitude produce it, and no one can 
dispense with it: the beautiful must 
be encouraged ; for few can set it forth, 
and many need it. — Goethe. 


He who cannot see the beautiful side 
is a bad painter, a bad friend, a bad 
lover; he cannot lift his mind and his 
heart so high as goodness. — Joubert 
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Beauty is the mark God sets on vir- 
tue. Every natural action is grace- 
ful. Every heroic act is also decent, 
and causes the place and the bystand- 
ers to shine. — Emerson. 


Something of the severe hath always 
been appertaining to order and to 
grace; and the beauty that is not too 
liberal is sought the most ardently, 
and loved the longest. — Landor. 


Beauty is the true prerogative oi 
women, and so peculiarly their ov^ 
that our sex, though naturally requir- 
ing another sort of feature, is never 
in its lustre but when puerile and 
beardless, confused and mixed with 
theirs. — Montaigne. 


Contrast increases the splendor of 
beauty, but it disturbs its influence *, it 
adds to its attractiveness, but dimin^ 
ishes its power. — Ruskin. 


Who doth not feel, until his failing sight 
Faints into dimness with its own delight, 
His changing cheek, his sinking heart con- 
fess, , . ^ 

The might — the majesty of Loveliness? 

— Byron. 


Beauty! thou pretty plaything I dear deceit, 
That steals so softly o’er the stripling’s heart 
And gives it a new pulse unknown before! 

— Blair. 


He will always see the most beauty 
whose affections are warmest and most 
exercised, whose imagination is the 
most powerful, and who has most 
accustomed himself to attend to the 
objects by which he is surrounded. — 
Lord Jeffrey. 


The essence of all beauty, I call love, 
The attribute, the evidence, and end, 
The consummation to the inward sense 
Of beauty apprehended from without, 

I still call love, — E, B. Browning. 


An agreeable figure and ^ winning 
manner, which inspire affection with- 
out love, are always new. Beauty 
loses its relish, the graces never, after 
the longest acquaintance, they are no 
less agreeable than at first. — Henry 
Home. 


Beauty is as summer fruits, which 
are easy to corrupt and cannot last; 
and for the most part it makes a dis- 
solute youth, and an age a little out 
of countenance *, but if it light well, it 
makes virtues shine and vice blush. — 
Bacon. 


The contemplation of beauty in na- 
ture, in art. in literature, in human 
character, diffuses through our being 
a soothing and subtle joy, by which 
the heart’s anxious and aching cares 
are softly smiled away. — Whipple. 


Beauty is a fairy; sometimes she 
hides herself in a flower-cup, or under 
a leaf, or creeps into the bid ivy, and 
plays hide-and-seek with the sunbeams, 
or haunts some ruined spot, or laughs 
out of a bright young face. — G. A. Sala, 


To make the cunning artless, tame 
the rude, subdue the haughty, shake 
the undaunted soul; yea, put a bridle 
in the lion’s mouth, and lead him 
forth as a domestic cur, these are the 
triumphs of all-powerful beauty. — ■ 
Joanna Baillie. 


How much wit, good-nature, indul- 
gences, how many good offices and civil- 
ities, are required among friends to 
accomplish in some years what a love- 
ly face or a fine hand does in a min 
ute ! — Bruyfere. 


An Indian philosopher, being asked 
what were, according to his opinion^ 
the two most beautiful things in the 
universe, answered : The starry heav- 
ens above our heads, and the feeling of 
duty in our hearts. — Bossuet. 


Happily there exists more than one 
kind of beauty. There is the beauty 
of infancy, the beauty of youth, the 
beauty of maturity, and, believe me, 
ladies and gentlemen, the beauty of 
age. — G. A. Sala. 


No better cosmetics than a severe 
temperance and purity, modesty and 
humility, a gracious temper and calm- 
ness of spirit; no true beauty without 
the signature of these graces in th( 
very countenance. — John Ray. 


We may say of agreeahleness, as dis* 
tinct from beauty, that it consists in r 
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symmetry of which we know not the 
rules, and a secret conformity of the 
features to each other, as also to 
the air and complexion of the person. 
— RocJ'efoucauld. 


The most natural beauty in the 
world is honesty and moral truth. For 
all beauty is truth. True features 
make the beauty of a face, and true 
proportions the beauty of architecture ; 
as true measures that of harmony and 
music. — Shaftesbury. 


In all things that live there are cer- 
tain irregularities and deficiencies 
which are not only signs of life, but 
sources of beauty. No human face is 
exactly the same in its lines on each 
side, no leaf perfect in its lobes, no 
branch in its symmetry. — Ruskin. 


How intoxicating is the triumph of 
beauty, and how right it is to name it 
queen of the universe ! How many 
courtiers, how many slaves, have sub- 
mitted to it ! But, alas ! why must it 
be that what flatters our senses almost 
always deceives our souls? — Madame 
de Surin. 


There is no more potent antidote to 
low sensuality than the adoration of 
beauty. All the higher arts of design 
are essentially chaste, without respect 
of the object. They purify the 
thoughts, as tragedy, according to 
Aristotle, purifies the p^issions. — • 
Schlegel. 


Sometimes there are living beings in 
nature as beautiful as in romance. 
Reality surpasses imagination ; and we 
see breathing, brightening, and mov- 
ing before our eyes sights dea'rer to 
our hearts than any we ever beheld 
In the land of sleep.— Jane Austen. 


Beauty is a dangerous property, 
tending to corrupt the mind of the 
wife, though it soon loses its influence 
over the husband. A figure agreeable 
and engaging, which inspires affection, 
without the ebriety of love, is a much 
safer choice. — Heniy Home. 


Beauty has been the delight and tor- 
ment of the world ever since* it began. 
The philosophers have felt its influence 


so sensibly that almost every one of 
them has left some saying or other 
which intimates that he knew too well 
the power of it. — Steele. 


Beauty too often sacrifices to fash- 
ion. The spirit of fashion is not the 
beautiful, but the wilful ; not the grace- 
ful, but the fantastic ; not the superior 
in the abstract, but the superior 
in the worst of all concretes, — the vul- 
gar. — Leigh Hunt. 


One of the old philosophers calls 
beauty a silent fraud, because it im- 
poses upon us without the help of lan- 
guage. But I think Carneades spoke 
as much like a philosopher as any of 
them, though more like a lover, when 
he called it “royalty without force.”— 
Steele. 


In ourselves, rather than in material 
nature, lie the true source and life of 
the beautiful. The human soul is the 
sun which diffuses light on every side, 
investing creation with its lovely hues^ 
and calling forth the poetic element 
that lies hidden in every existing 
thing. — Mazzini. 


For converse among men, beautifuit 
persons have less need of the mind’s 
commending qualities. Beauty in it- 
self is such a silent orator, that it is 
ever pleading for respect and liking,, 
and by the eyes of others is ever send- 
ing to their hearts for love. — Feltham. 


The flower which blossoms to-day 
and is withered to-morrow, — is it at 
all more actual than the colors of the 
rainbow? Or rather are those less 
actual? Beauty is the most fleeting 
thing upon earth, yet immortal as the 
spirit from which it blooms. — De 
Wette. 


Her check had the pale pearly pink 
Of sea shells, the world’s sweetest tint, aa 
though 

She lived, one-half might deem, on rdses 
sopp’d 

In pearly dew. — Baildy*, 


Truth is the foundation and th« 
reason of the perfection of beauty, fo* 
of whatever stature a thing may be^ 
it cannot be beautiful and perfect, uik 
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less it be truly what it should be, and 
possess truly all that it should have. 
— La Rochefoucauld. 


Beauty, like ice, our footing does betray; 
Who can tread sure on the smooth, slippery 
way? 

Pleased with the surface, we glide swiftly 
on, 

And see the dangers that we cannot shun. 

— Dryden. 


Give me a look, give me a face. 

That makes simplicity a grace; 

Robes loosely flowing, hair as free! 
Such sweet neglect more taketh me, 

Than all the adulteries of art; 

That strike mine eyes, but not my heart. 

— Ben Jonson. 


Beauty, sweet love, is like the morning dew, 
Whose short refresh upon tender green. 
Cheers for a time, but till the sun doth 
show, 

And straight is gone, as it had never been. 

— Daniel. 


Beauty is only truly irresistible 
when it shows us something less transi- 
tory than itself; when it makes us 
dreanT of that which charms life be- 
yond the fugitive moment which se- 
duces us. It is necessary for the soul 
to feel it when the senses have per- 
ceived it. The soul never wearies ; the 
more it admires, the more it is ex- 
alted. — ^Mme. de Krudener. 


Like other beautiful things in this 
world, its end (that of a shaft) is to 
be beautiful ; and, in proportion to its 
beauty, it receives permission to be 
otherwise useless. We do not blame 
emeralds and rubies because we can- 
not make them into beads of hammers. 

Ruskin. 


She walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies; 
And all that’s best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes: 

Thus mellow’d to that tender light 
Which Heaven to gaudy day denies. 

— Byron. 


It was a very proper answer to him 
who asked why any man should be de- 
Kgbted: with beauty, that it was a 
question that none but a blind man, 
could ^ce any beautiful object 
doth so much attract the sight of all 


men, that it is in no man^s power not 
to be pleased with it. — Clarendon. 


* * * for beauty stands 
In the admiration only of weak minds 
Led captive. Cease to admire, and all hei 
plumes 

Fall flat and shrink into a trivial toy, 

At every sudden slighting quite abash’d. 

— Milton. 


*Twas not the fading charms of face 
That riveted Love’s golden chain; 

It was the high celestial grace 
Of goodness that doth never wane — 
Whose are the sweets that never pall, 
Delicious, pure, and crowning all. 

— Abraham Coles. 


A thing of beauty is a joy forever; 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 
Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 
A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 
Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet 
breathing. — Keats. 


Her glossy hair was cluster’d o’er a brow 
Bright with intelligence, and fair and 
smooth; 

Her eyebrow’s shape was like the aerial bow, 
Her cheek all purple with the beam of 
youth, 

Mounting, at times, to a transparent glow, 
As if her veins ran lightning. — Byron. 


Exquisite beauty resides with God. 
Unity and simplicity, joined together 
in different organs, are the principal 
sources of beauty. It resides in the 
good, the honest, and in the useful to 
the nighest physical and intellectual 
degree. — Winkelman. 


There is scarcely a single joy or sot- 
row within the experience of our fel- 
low-creatures which we have not tast- 
ed; yet the belief in the good and 
beautiful has never forsaken us. It 
has been medicine to us in sickness, 
richness in poverty, and the best part 
of all that ever delighted us in health 
and success. — Leigh Hunt, 


What is beauty? Not the show 
Of shapely limbs and features. No. 

These are hut flowers 
That have their dated hours 
To breathe their momentary sweets, then go. 
’Tis the stainless soul within 
That outshines the fairest skin. 

— Sir A. Hunt. 


I am -of opinion that there is notb 
inc so beautiful but that there iasome* 
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thing still more beautiful, of whicli 
this is the mere image and expression, 
' — a something which can neither be 
perceived by the eyes, the ears, nor any 
of the senses; we comprehend it mere- 
ly in the imagination. — Cicero. 


O, it is the saddest of all things that 
even one human soul should dimly per- 
ceive the beauty that is ever around 
us, “a perpetual benediction !” Na- 
ture, that great missionary of the Most 
High, preaches to us forever in all 
tones of love, and writes truth in all 
colors, on manuscripts illuminated 
with stars and flowers. — Mrs. L. M. 
Child. 


Take the whole sex together, and 
you find that those who have the 
strongest possession of men’s hearts 
are not eminent for their beauty. 
You see it often happen that those who 
engage men to the greatest violence are 
such as those who are strangers to 
them would take to be remarkably de- 
fective for that end. — John Hughes. 


Nothing is arbitrary, nothing is in- 
sulated in beauty. It depends forever 
on the necessary and the useful. The 
plumage of the bird, the mimic plum- 
age of the insect, has a reason for its 
rich colors in the constitution of the 
animal. Fitness is so inseparable an 
accompaniment of beauty, that it has 
been taken for it. — Emerson, 


The human heart yearns for the 
beautiful in all ranks of life. The 
beautiful things that God makes are 
His gift to all alike. I know there 
are many of the poor who have fine 
feeling and a keen sense of the bejauti- 
ful, which rusts out and dies because 
they are too hard pressed to procure 
it any gratification. — ^Mrs. Stowe. 


Who has not experienced how, on 
near acquaintance, plainness becomes 
beautified, and beauty loses its charm, 
exactly according to the quality of the 
heart and mind? And from this caqse 
am I of opinion that the want of out- 
ward beauty never disquiets a noble*, 
nature or will be regarded as a mis- 
fortune. It never can prevent people 
from being amiable and beloved in the 
highest degree. — ^Fredrika Bremer. 


Those critics who, in modem times, 
have the most thoughtfully analyz^ 
the laws of aesthetic beauty, concur in 
maintaining that the real truthfulness 
of all works of imagination — sculp- 
ture, painting, written fiction — is so 
purely in the imagination, that the 
artist never seeks to represent the posi- 
tive truth, but the idealized image of 
a truth. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Oh, talk as we may of beauty as 
thing to be chiselled from marble 00 
wrought out on canvas, speculate aa 
we may upon its colors and outlines, 
what is it but an intellectual abstrac- 
tion, after all? The heart feels a 
beauty of another kind ; looking 
through the outward environment, it 
discovers a deeper and more real love- 
liness. — ^Whittier. 


Gaze not on beauty too much, lest 
it blast thee ; nor too long, lest it blind 
thee; nor too near, lest it burn thee. 
If thou like it, it deceives thee ; if thou 
love it, it disturbs thee; if thou hunt 
after it, it destroys thee. If virtue 
accompany it, it is the hearths para- 
dise ; if vice associate it, it is the soul’s 
purgatory. It is the wise man’s bon- 
fire, and the fool’s furnace. — Quarles. 


No man receives the true culture of 
a man in whom the sensibility to the 
beautiful is not cherished ; and I know 
of no condition in life from which it 
should be excluded. Of all luxuries 
this is cheapest and the most at hand ; 
and it seems to me to be the most im- 
portant to those conditions where 
coarse labor tends to give a grossness 
to the mind. — Ohanping. 


When I approach 
Her loveliness, so absolute she seems, 

And in herself complete, so well to know 
Her own, that what she wills to do or say, 
Seems wisest, virtuousest, discretest, best; 
All higher knowledge in her presence falls 
Degraded. Wisdom in discourse with her 
Loses, discountenanc’d, and like folly shows. 

— Milton. 


Beauty of form affects the mind, but 
then it must be understood that it is 
not the mere shell that we admire ; we 
are attracted by the idea that this 
shell is only a beautiful case adjusted 
to the shape and value of a still more 
beautiful pearl within. The perfec* 
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tion of outward loveliness is the soul 
shining through its crystalline cover- 
ing. — Jane Porter. 


Beauty has so many charms, one 
knows not how to speak against it; 
and when it happens that a graceful 
figure is the habitation of a virtuous 
soul, when the beauty of the face 
speaks out the modesty and humility 
of the mind, and the justness of the 
proportion raises our thoughts up to 
the heart and wisdom of the great 
Creator, something may be allowed it, 
— and something to the embellishments 
which set it off; and S^et, when the 
Whole apology is read, it will be found 
at last that beauty, like truth, never 
is so glorious as when it goes the 
plainest. — S terne. 


Beauty is an all-pervading presence. 
It unfolds to the numberless flowers 
of the spring ; it waves in the branches 
of the trees and the green blades of 
grass ; it haunts the depths of the earth 
and the sea, and gleams out in the 
hues of the shell and the precious 
stone. And not only these minute ob- 
jects, but the ocean, the mountains, the 
clouds, the heavens, the stars, the ris- 
ing and setting sun, all overflow with 
beauty. — Channing. 


Around her shone 

The nameless charms unmark’d by her alone. 
The light of love, the purity of grace, 

The mind, the music breathing from her 
face. 

The heart whose softness harmonized the 
whole. 

And, ohl that eye was in itself a soul. 

— Byron. 


Not faster in the summer’s ray. 

The spring’s frail beauty fades away. 

Than anguish and decay consume. 

The smiling virgin’s rosy bloom. 

Some beauty’s snatch’d each day, each hour; 
For beauty is a fleeting flower; 

Then how can wisdom e’er confide 
In beauty’s momentary pride? 

— Elphinstone. 


There is a certaiu period of the soul- 
cultpre when it begins to interfere 
with some of the characters of typical 
beauty belonging to the bodily frame, 
the stirring of the intellect wearing 
down the flesh, and the moral enthu- 
siasm burning its way out to heaven. 


through the emaciation of the earthen 
vessel; and there is, in this indication 
of subduing the mortal by the immor- 
tal part, an ideal glory of perhaps a 
purer and higher range than that of 
the more perfect material form. We 
conceive, I think, more nobly of the 
weak presence of Paul than of the 
fair and ruddy countenance of David. 
— Ruskin. 


What’s female beauty but an air divine. 
Through which the mind’s all gentle graces 
shine ? 

They, like the sun, irradiate all between; 
The body charms because the soul is seen. 
Hence men are often capjives of a face — 
They know not why — of no peculiar grace; 
Some forms, though bright, no mortal man 
can bear; 

Some none resist, though not exceeding fair. 

— Young. 


Beauty is but a vain and doubtful good, 

A shining glass, that fadeth suddenly; 

A flower that dies, when first it ’gins to 
bud; 

A brittle glass, that’s broken presently; 

A doubtful good, a gloss, a glass, a flower, 
Lost, faded, broken, dead within an hour. 
And as good lost is seld or never found, 

As fading gloss no rubbing will refresh, 

As flowers dead lie wither’d on the ground, 
As broken glass no cement can redress, 

So beauty blemish’d once, for ever’s lost, 
In spite of physic, painting, pain and cost, 
—Shakespeare. 


Ye tradeful merchants! that with weary toil, 
Do seek most precious things to make you 
gaine. 

And both the Indies of their treasures spoil; 
What needeth you to seek so far in vain? 
For lot my love doth in herself contain 
All this world’s riches that may far he 
found; 

If saphyrs, lo! hericyes be saphyrs plain; 
If rubies, Ic*-! her lips be rubies sound; 

If pearls, her teeth be pearls, both pure and 
round; 

If ivory, her forehead’s ivory I Ween; 

If gold, her locks are finest gold on ground; 
If silver, her fair hands are silver sheen; 
But that which fairest is, but few behold. 
Her mind, adorn’d with virtues manifold. 

—Spenser. 


Socrates called beauty a short-lived 
tyranny; Plato, a privilege of nature; 
Theophrastus, a silent cheat; Theoc- 
ritus, a delightful prejudice ; Oar- 
neades, a solitary kingdom; Domitian 
said, that nothing was more grateful; 
Aristotle aflBlrmed that beauty was 
ter than all the lett^ of reeommeiK 
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dation in the world ; Homer, that 
’twas a glorious gift of nature, and 
Ovid, alluding to him, calls it a favor 
bestowed by the gods. — From the Ital- 
ian, 

Beauty depends more upon the move- 
ment of the face, than upon the form 
of the features when at rest. Thus a 
countenance habitually under the in- 
fluence of amiable feelings, acquires a 
beauty of the highest order, from the 
frequency with which such feelings 
are the originating causes of the move- 
ment or expressions which stamp their 
character upon It — Mrs, S. G. Hall. 

Bed 

The bed has become a place of lux- 
ury to me I I would not exchange it 
for all the thrones in the world. — Na- 
poleon I. 

O bed! O bed! delicious bed! 

That heaven upon earth to the weary head. 

—Hood. 

Sweet pillows, sweetest bed: 

A chamber deaf to noise, and blind to light; 
A rosy garland, and a weary head. 

— Sir Philip Sidney, 

In bed we laugh, in bed we cry; 

And born in bed, in bed we die; 

The near approach a bed may show 
Of human bliss to human woe. 

—Isaac De Benserade. 

Oh! thou gentle scene 
Of Sweet repose; where by th’ oblivious 
draught 

Of each sad toilsome day to peace restor’d. 
Unhappy mortals lose their woes awhile. 

— Thomson. 

There should be hours for necessi- 
ties, not for delights; times to repair 
our nature with comforting repose, 
and not for us to waste these times. — 
Shakespeare. 

Night is the time for rest; 

How sweet when labours close, 

To gather round an aching breast 
The curtain of repose; 

Stretch the tir’d limbs, and lay the head 
Down on our own delightful bed. 

— ^James Montgomery. 

It is a delicious moment, certainly, 
that of being well nestled in bed, and 
feeling that you shall drop gently to 
$»leep. The good is to come, not past ; 


the limbs have just been tired enough 
to render the remaining in one posture 
delightful ; the labor of the day is 
I gone. — Leigh Hunt. 

Bed is a bundle of paradoxes ; we go 
to it with reluctance, yet we quit it 
with regret ; and we make up our 
minds every night to leave it early, but 
we make up our bodies every morning 
to keep it late. — Colton. 

Bees 

Many-colored, sunshine-loving, spring- 
betokening bee! yellow bee, so mad 
for love of early-blooming flowers ! — 
Professor Wilson. 

How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour, 

And gather ]sioney all the day. 

From every opening flower. 

— Watts. 

Even bees, the little alms-men of spring 
I bowers, 

Know there is richest juice in poison-flow* 
j ers. — Keats. 

, Look on the hee upon the wing ’mong flow* 
ers; 

How brave, how bright his life 1 then mark 
1 him hiv’d, 

Cramp’d, cringing in his self-built, social 
I cell, 

Thus it is in the world-hive ; most where 
men 

Lie deep in cities as in drifts. —Bailey. 

The pedigree of honey 
Does not concern the bee; 

A clover, any time, to him 
Is aristocracy. 

— Emily Dickinson. 

His labor is a chant, 

His idleness a tune; 

Oh, for a bee’s experience 
Of clovers and of noon! 

— Emily Dickinson. 

Listen! 0, listen! 

Here ever hum the golden bees 
Underneath full-blossomed trees, 

At once with glowing fruit and flowers 
crowned. — Lowell. 

The bee is enclosed, and shines pre- 
served, in a tear of the sisters of Pha8- 
ton, so that it seems enshrined in its 
own nectar. ‘ It has pbtained a worthy 
rewatd fot it^ great toils ; we may suih 
pose thit the bee itself would have de« 
sired such a d^ath. — ^Martial 
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**0 bees, sweet beesT* I said; “that nearest 
field 

Is shining white with fragrant immortelles. 
Fly swiftly there and drain those honey 
wells.” — Helen Hunt. 

The wild bee reels from bough to bough 
With his furry coat and his gauzy wing. 
Now in a lily cup, and now 
Setting a jacinth bell a-swing, 

In his wandering. 

— Oscar Wilde. 

Bees work for man, and yet they never 
bruise 

Their Master’s flower, but leave it having 
done. 

As fair as ever and as fit to use; 

So both the flower doth stay and honey 
run. — Herbert. 

The careful insect ’midst his works I view, 
Now from the flowers exhaust the fragrant I 
dew, 

With golden treasures load his little thighs, 
And steer his distant journey through the 
skies. — Gay. , 

The little bee returns with evening’s gloom, 
To join her comrades in the braided hive, 
Where, housed beside their mighty honey- 
comb, I 

They dream their polity shall long survive. 
— Charles (Tennyson) Turner. 

The honey-bee that wanders all day long 
The field, the woodland, and the garden o’er. 
To gather in his fragrant winter store, 
Humming in calm content his winter song, 
Seeks not alone the rose’s glowing breast. 
The lily’s dainty cup, the violet’s lips. 

But from all rank and noxious weeds he sips 
The single drop of sweetness closely pressed | 
Within the poison chalice. 

— ^Anne C. Lynch Botta. 

So work the honey-bees; 
Creature?, that by a rule in nature teach 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom. 

They have a king and officers of sorts; 
Where some, like magistrates, correct at 
home; 

Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad; 
Others, like soldiers, armed in their stings, 
IJdake bojot upon the summer’s velvet buds; 
Whibh pillage they, with merry march, bring 
home, 

To the tent royal of their emperor; 

Who, busied in, his maie^^, surveys 
The singing masons building roofs of gold; 
The civil citizens kneading up the honey; 
The poor mechanic porters crowdipg in 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate; 

The sad-ey’d' justice, with hip surlsf hum, 

Delivering o'er to e^eecutors pale 

The lazy yawning drone. —Shakespeare. 


Beggar 

He who begs timidly courts a re 
fusal. — Seneca. 

Aspiring beggary is wretchedness it 
self. — Goldsmith. 

Sturdy beggars can bear stout de< 
nials, — Colton. 

The real beggar is indeed the true 
and only king. — Lessing. 

Better a living beggar than a buried 
emperor. — La Fontaine. 

To get thine ends, lay bashfulnesse aside; 
Who f cares to aske, doth teach to be deny’d. 

— Herrick. 

A beggar that is dumb, you know, 

May challenge double pity. 

— Sir Walter Raleigh, 

The adage must be verified — 

That beggars mounted, run their horse t4 
death. — Shakespeare. 

Though our donations are made to 
please ourselves, we insist upon those 
who receive our alms being pleased 
with them. — ^Zimmermann. 

Well, whiles I am a beggar I will rail 
And say, there is no sin but to be rich; 
And being rich, my virtue then shall he 
To say, there is no vice but beggary. 

— -Hing John. 

A beggar through the world am I, 

From place to place I wander by. 

Fill up my pilgrim’s scrip for me,^ 

For Christ’s sweet sake and charity. 

— Lowell. 

He makes a beggar first that first relieves 
him; 

Not us’rers make more beggars where they 
live 

Than charitable men that use to give. 

— Hey wood. 

His house was known to all the vagrant 
train, 

I He chid their wanderings but reliev’d^ their 
pain; 

I The long remembered beggar was his guest. 
Whose beard descending swept his aged 
breast. — Goldsmith. 

He is never out of the fashioiin,-' or 
limpetb awkwardly ' behind it. He is 
' not required to put on court mournipsi 
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He weareth all colors, fearing none. 
His costume hath undergone less 
change than the Quaker’s. He is the 
only man in the universe who is not 
obliged to study appearances. — Lamb. 


Beggar! — the only free men of our common- 
wealth, 

Free above scot-free, that observe no laws, 
Obey no governor, use no religion. 

But what they draw from their own ancient 
custom, 

Or constitute themselves, yet are no rebels. 

— Broome. 


Art thou a man, and shams’t thou not to 
beg, 

To practice such a servile kind of life? 
Why, were thy education ne’er so mean, 
Having thy limbs, a thousand fairer courses 
Offer themselves to thy election. 

Either the wars might still supply thy wants. 
Or service of some virtuous gentleman. 

Or honest labour; nay, what can I name 
But would become thee better than to beg? 
But men of thy condition feed on sloth, 

As doth the beetle on the dung she breeds 
in; 

Not caring how the metal of your minds 
Is eaten with the rust of idleness. 

Now, after me, what e’er he be, that should 
Believe a person of thy quality, 

While thou insist in this loose desp’rate 
course, 

I would esteem the sin not thine, but his. 

— Ben Jonson. 


In every civilized society there is 
found a race of men who retain the 
instincts of the aboriginal cannibal 
and live upon their fellow-men as a 
natural food. — ^Bulwer-Lytton. 

Beginnings 

What’s well begun, is half done. — 
Horace. 


The principal part of everything is 
the beginning. — Law Maxim. 


Whatever begins, also ends. — Seneca. 


The distance is nothing; it is only 
the first step that costs. — Mme. du 
Deffand. 


The beginnings of all things are 
small. — Cicero. 


Still thou knowest that in the ardor 
of pursuit men lose sight of the goal 
from which they start. — Schiller. 


Begin whatever you have to do : the 
beginning of a work stands for the 
whole. — Ansonius. 


Thou beginnest better than thou 
endest. The last is inferior to the 
first. — Ovid. 

Everything that has a beginning 
comes to an end. — Quintilian. 


Resist beginnings : it is too late to 
employ medicine when the evil has 
grown strong by inveterate habit.— 
Ovid. 


Begin; to begin is half the work. 
Let half still remain ; again begin this, 
and thou wilt have finished. — ^Ansonius, 

BeKavior 

Behavior is the theory of manners 
practically applied. — Mme. Necker. 


Behavior is a mirror, in which every- 
one shows his image. — Goethe. 


Levity of behavior is the bane of all 
that is good and virtuous. — Seneca. 


Venus herself, if she were bold, 
would not be Venus.— Apuleius. 


Women should be doubly careful of 
their conduct, since appearances often 
injure them as much as real faults. — 
Abb6 Girard. 


Wise men ^ead very sharply all of 
your private history in your look and 
gait and behavior. — Emerson. 


Oddities and singularities of behav- 
ior may attend genius; when they do, 
they are its misfortunes and its blem- 
ishes. The man of true genius will be 
ashamed of them; at least he will 
never affect to distinguish himself by 
whimsical peculiarities. — S. W. Tem-» 
pie. 


Any man shall speak the better 
when he knows what others have said, 
and sometimes the consciousness of his 
inward knowledge gives a confidence to 
his outward behavior, which of all 
other is the best thing to grace a man 
in his carriage. — Feltham. 
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Never put off till to-morrow what 
you can do to-day. 

Never trouble another for what you 
can do yourself. 

Never spend your money before you 
have it. 

Never buy what you do not want 
because it is cheap. 

Pride costs us more than hunger, 
thirst, and cold. 

We seldom repent having eaten too 
little. 

Nothing is troublesome that we do 
willingly. , . , 

How much pam the evils have cost 
us that have never happened! 

Take things always by the smooth 
handle. , ^ 

When angry, count ten before you 
speak; if very angry, a hundred. — 
Jefferson. 

BeUef 

What ardently we wish we soon be- 
lieve. — Young. 


He who knows most believes the 
least. — Buckle. 


What ardently we wish, we soon 
believe. — ^Young. 


Now God be praised, that to believing souls, 
Gives light in darkness, comfort in despair! 

— Shakespeare. 


He that will believe only what he 
can fully comprehend, must have a 
very long head, or a very short creed. 
— C. 0. Colton. 


Nothing is so firmly believed as what 
we least know. — Montaigne. 


The region of the senses is the un- 
believing part of the human soul. — 
George MacDonald. 

You believe that easily which you 
hope for earnestly. — Terence. 


The practical effect of a belief is the 
real test of its soundness. — Froude. 


Men believe that willingly which 
they wish to be true. — Csesar. 

Being alone when one’s belief is 
firm, is not to be alone. — Auerbach. 


Belief consists in accepting the af< 
firmations of the soul ; unbelief, in de* 
nying them. — Emerson. 


When in God thou believest, neai 
God thou wilt certainly be. — C. G. Le-i 
land. 


All I have seen teaches ine to trust 
the Creator for all I have not seen.— » 
Emerson. 


We are slow to believe that which 
if believed would hurt our feelings. — 
Ovid. 


You do not believe, you only believe 
that you believe. — Coleridge. 


The want of belief is a defect which 
ought to be concealed where it cannot 
be overcome. — Swift. 


The more sincere we are in our be- 
lief, as a rule, the less demonstrative 
we are. — Beecher. 


Belief is not a matter of choice, but 
of conviction. — R. G. Ingersoll. 


Happy the man who sees a God em- 
ployed in all the good and ills that 
checker life. — Cowper. 


Till their own dreams at length deceive *cm. 
And oft repeating, they believe *em. 

— Prior. 


Begin by regarding every thing 
from a moral point of view, and you 
will end by believing in God. — ^Dr. 
Arnold. 


And to add greater honours to his age 
Than man could give him, he died fearing 
God. — Shakespeare. 


’Tis with our judgments as our watches; 
none 

Are just alike, yet each believes his own. 

— Pope. 


O thou, whose days are yet all spring, 
paith, blighted once, is past retrieving; 
Experience is a dumb, dead thing; 

The victory’s in believing. — Lowell 


Intellectually the difficulties of um 
belief are as great as those of belief, 
while morally the argument is wholly 
on the side of belief.— Dr. T. Arnold 
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Men ascribe a great value in the 
sight of God to their barren belief. 
Why are we so anxious that our 
neighbor should have our faith and 
not our practice? — Richter. 


For fools are stubborn in their way. 

As coins are harden’d by th’ allay; 

And obstinacy’s ne’er so stiff 
As when ’tis in a wrong belief. 

— Butler. 


If you wish to be assured of ^ the 
truth of Christianity, try it. Believe, 
and if thy belief be right, that insight 
which gradually transmutes faith into 
knowledge will be the reward of thy 
belief.— S. T. Coleridge. 


It is a singular fact that most men 
of action incline to the theory of fatal- 
ism, while the greater part of men of 
thought believe in providence. — ^Balzac. 


To believe is to be happy; to doubt 
is to be wretched. To believe is to be 
strong. Doubt cramps energy. Belief 
is power. Only so far as a man be- 
lieves strongly, mightily, can he act 
cheerfully, or do any thing that is 
worth the doing. — F. W. Robertson. 


There are three means of believing, 
—by inspiration, by reason, and by 
custom. Christianity, which is the 
only rational institution, does yet ad- 
mit none for its sons who do not be- 
lieve by inspiration. — Pascal. 


They that deny a God destroy man’s 
nobility; for certainly man is of kin 
to the beasts by bis body; and, if he 
be not of kin to God by his spirit, he 
is a base p^d ignoble creature. — Bacon. 


The great desire of this age is for a 
doctrine which may serve to condense 
our kno\yledge, ^uide our researches, 
and shape our lives, so that conduct 
may really be the consequence of be- 
lief. — G. H. Lewes. 


The man who goes through life with 
an uncertain doctrine not knowing 
what le believes, what a poor, power- 
less creature he is! He goes around 
through the world as a man goes down 
through the street with a poor, wound- 
ed arm, forever dodging people lie 


meets on the street for fear they may 
touch him. — Phillips Brooks. 


A man may be a heretic in th« 
truth; and if he believe things only 
because his pastor says so, or the as- 
sembly so determines, without know- 
ing other reason, though his belief be 
true, yet the very truth he holds be- 
comes his heresy. — Milton. 


They believed — faith, I’m puzs’led — I think 
I may call 

Their belief a believing in nothing at all, 
Or something of, that sort; I know they all 
went 

For a general union of total dissent. 

— Lowell. 


When, in your last hour (think of 
this), all faculty in the broken spirit 
shall fade away, and sink into inanity, 
— imagination, thought, effort, enjoy- 
ment, — then will the flower of belief 
which blossoms even in the night, re- 
main to refresh you with its fragrance 
in the last darkness. — Richter. 


I am not afraid of those tender and 
scrupulous consciences, who are ever 
cautious of professing and. believing 
too much; if they are sincerely in the 
wrong, I forgive their errors, and re- 
spect their integrity. The men I am 
afraid of are the men who believe 
everything, subscribe to everything, 
and vote for everything. — Bishop 
Shipley. 


If that impression does not remain 
on this intrepid and powerful people, 
into whose veins all nations pour their 
mingling blood it will be our immense 
calamity. Public action, -without it, 
will lose the dignity of consecration, 
Bloquencr, wltl^out it, will miss what 
is loftiest, will give place to a careless 
and pulseless disquisition, or fall to the 
flatness of political slang. Life, with- 
out it, will Ipae its sacred and mystic 
charm. Society, without it, will fail 
of inspirations, and be drowned in an 
animalism whose, rising tides will keep 
pace with its wealth. — R, S. Storrs, 

Bells 

For bells are the voice of the church; 

They have tones that touch and search 
The hearts of young and old. 

— LongMow* ' 
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The music Highest bordering upon 
heaven. — Lamb. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow, 

— ^Tennyson. 


Ring out the darkness of the land. 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 

■ — Tennyson. 


That all-softening, overpowering knelL 
The tocsin of the soul — the dinner bell. 

— Byron. 


When o’er the street the morning peal is 
flung 

From yon tall belfry with the brazen tongue, 
Its wide vibrations, wafted by the gale. 

To each far listener tell a different tale. 

— Holmes. 


And the Sabbath bell, 
That over wood and wild and mountain dell 
Wanders so far, chasing all thoughts unholy 
With sounds most musical, most melancholy. 

— Samuel Rogers. 


Those evening bells I those evening bells I 
How many a tale their music tells. 

Of youth, and home, and that sweet time. 
When last I heard their soothing chime I 
— ^Tom Moore. 


There is in souls a sympathy with sounds; 
How soft the music of those village bells, 
Falling at intervals upon the ear 
In cadence sweet, now dying all away. 

— Cowper. 


Bell, thou soundest merrily, 

When the bridal party 
To the church doth hiel 
Bell, thou soundest solemnly. 
When, on Sabbath morning. 

Fields deserted liel 

— Longfellow. 


The bells themselves are the best of preach- 
ers, 

Their brazen lips are learned teachers. 

From their pulpits of stone, in the upper 
air, 

Sounding aloft, without crack or flaw. 
Shriller than trumpets under the Law, 

Now a sermon and now a prayer. 

— Longfellow. 


The cheerful Sabbath bells, wherever heard, 
Strike pleasant on the sense, roost like the 
' voice 

Of one, who from the faroff hills proclaims 
Tidings of i®ood to ZioiU —Charles Lamb. 


And this be the vocation fit. 

For which the founder fashioned it; 

High, high above earth’s life, earth’s laboi 
E’en to the heaven’s blue vault to soar. 

To hover as the thunder’s neighbor. 

The very firmament explore. 

To he a voice as from above 

Like yonder stars so bright and clear. 

That praise their Maker as they move. 

And usher in the circling year. 

Tun’d be its metal mouth ^one 
To things eternal and sublime. 

And as the swift wing’d hours speed on 
May it record the flight of time I — SchillaTj 


’ Hear the mellow wedding hells. 

Golden bells! 

What a world of happiness their harmony 
foretells 

Through the balmy air of ni^ht 
How they ring out thetr delight! 

From the molten golden notes, 

And all m tune 
What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle-dove that Kstens while die 
gloats 

On the moon! — Poe. 

Benevalenoe 

Rare benevolence, the minister of 
God. — Carlyle. 


Giving is true having- — Spurgeon. 


Learn the luxury of doing good.—' 
Goldsmith. 


Great minds, like heaven, are pleased 
in doing good.-^Rov7e. 


Our opportunities to do good are our 
talents. — Dr. Mather. 


A noble deed is a step towards 
heaven. — J. G. Holland. 


Honor the Lord with thy substance* 


Benevolent people are always cheer- 
ful. — Father Taylor. 


Try to be of some use to others. — 
Bishop HalL 


Be charitable before wealth makes 
thee covetous. — Sir Thomas Browne, 


! A benefit is estimated according to 
the mind of the giver. — Seneca. 


You will find people ready enough 
to do the Samaritan without the oil 
and twopence. — Sydney Smith, 
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Whatever we give to the wretched, 
we lend to fortune. — Seneca. 


Carve your name on hearts, and not 
on marble. — Spurgeon. 


When my friends are one-eyed, I 
look at their profile. — Joubert. 


Genuine benevolence is not station- 
ary, but peripatetic. It goeth about 
doing good. — Nevins. 

How quickly a truly benevolent act 
Is repaid by the consciousness of hav- 
ing done it! — Hosea Ballou. 


Every charitable act is a stepping 
stone toward heaven. — Beecher. 


The lower a man descends in his 
love, the higher he lifts his life. — W. 
^ Alger. 


And chiefly for the weaker by the wall, 
You bore that lamp of sane benevolence. 

—Meredith. 


Good, the more communicated, more 
abundant grows. — Milton. 


Benevolence and feeling ennoble the 
most trifling actions. — Thackeray. 


The more we give to others, the more 
are we increased. — Lao-Tze. 


Our hands we open of our own free 
will, and the good flies, which we can 
never recall. — Goethe. 


Liberality consists less in giving pro- 
fusely than in giving judiciously. — * 
Bruy^. 


We should do good whenever we can 
and do kindness at all times, for at all 
times we can. — Joubert. 


We should be careful that our 
benevolence does not exceed our means. 
—Cicero. 


Doing good is the only certainly hap- 
py action of a man’s life. — Sir P. Sid- 
ney. 


The oflSce of liberality consisteth in 
giving with judgment—Cicera 


■The secret pleasure of a generoul 
act, is the great mind’s great bribe.— 
Dryden. 


As often as we do good, we offer sac- 
rifice to God. — ^Aristotle. 


A poor man served by thee shall 
make thee rich. — Mrs. Browning. 


He who waits to do a great deal of 
good at once, will never do anything. — 
Samuel Johnson. 


Men resemble the gods in nothing so 
much as in doing good to their fellow 
creatures. — Cicero. 


While selfishness joins hands with no 
one of the virtues, benevolence is allied 
to them all. — Goldsmith. 


The entire world shall be populous 
with that action which saves one soul 
from despair. — Omar Khayam. 


Good deeds in this life are coals 
raked up in embers, to make a fire next 
day. — Sir T. Overbury. 


Being myself no stranger to suffer- 
ing, I have learned to relieve the suf- 
ferings of others. — Virgil. 


It is in contemplating man at a dis- 
tance that we become benevolent. — Bui- 
wer-Lytton. 


Better to expose ourselves to ingrati- 
tude than fail in assisting the unfortu- 
nate. — Du Ooeur. 


He believed that he was born, not 
for himself, but for the whole world.— 
Lucan. 


The Romans assisted their allies and 
; friends, and acquired friendships bjf 
gi?dng rather than receiving kindness, 
— Sallust. 


If you realize an incentive to do a 
good thing, an act of benevolence, do it 
at once ; do not put it off until to-mor- 
row. — Henry Home. 

For his bounty, there was no winter 
in ’t; an autumn ’t was that grew tb« 
more by reaping.— Shakesneare. 
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A benefit consists not in what is done 
or g;iven, but in the intention of the 
giver or doer. — Seneca. 


Be generous, and pleasant-tempered, 
and forgiving ; even as God scatters 
favors over thee, do thou scatter over 
the people. — Saadi. 


There is no uso ot money equal to 
that of beneficence ; here the enjoy- 
ment grows upon reflection. — Macken- 
zie. 


Doubtless that is the best charity 
'which, Nilus-like, hath the several 
streams thereof seen, but the fountain 
concealed. — Rev. T, Gouge. 


Nothing is so wholesome, nothing 
does so much for peoi)le’s looks, as a 
little interchange of the small coin of 
benevolence. — Ruffini. 


amid life’s quests 

That seems but worthy one — to do men 
good. — Bailey. 


The greatest pleasure I know is to 
do a good action by stealth, and to 
have it found out by accident. — Lamb. 


The best portion of a good man^s 
life, — his little, nameless, unremem- 
bered acts of kindness and of love. — 
Wordsworth. 


That is fine benevolence, finely exe- 
cuted, which, like the Nile, comes from 
hidden sources. — Colton. 


Every virtue carries with it its own 
reward, but hone in so distinguished 
and pre-eminent a degreS as benevo- 
lence. 


There is, no behutifier ,of complexion 
or form or behavior, like the wish to 
scattfir joy and. pot pain around us.r- 
Emerson. 


Propojtiqn tkj charity to the 
strength of thy estate, lest God propor- 
tion .thy* estate to the, weakness of thy 
(^rity:— Qnarles, 


,Xme benevolence is to love ull i^en. 
Becompeilse* dnjury with juatioe, md 
kindness with kfendne^K-^CoBfuciua 


Every fresh act of beiv^volen^^ bs tbre 
herald of deeper satisf^ctioTi ; every 
charitable act a stepping-ston/i towards 
heaven. — Beecher, 


By doing good with his money, 
man, as it were, stamps the image of 
God upon it, and makes it pass curresai 
for the merchandise of heaven. — Rut- 
ledge. 


So quickly sometimes has the wheel 
turned round, that many a man has 
lived to enjoy the benefit of that char- 
ity which his own piety projected.— 
Laurence Sterne. 


Time is short, your obligations are 
infinite. Are your houses regulated, 
your^ children instructed, the afflicted 
relieved, the poor visited, the work of 
piety accomplished ? — Massillon. 


It is another’s fault if he be ungrate- 
ful, but is mine if I do not give. To 
find one thankful man I will oblige a 
great many that are not so. — Seneca. 


When thou seest thine enemy in trou- 
ble, curl not thy whiskers in contempt ; 
for in every bone there is marrow, and 
within every jacket there is a man.— 
Saadi. 


The disposition to give a cup of cpid 
water to a disciple is a far nobler prop- 
erty than the finest intellect. Satali 
has a fine intellect, but not the ihiage 
of God. — Howells. 


The lessons of prudence have charms. 
And slighted, may lead to distress; 
But the man whom benevolence warms 
Is an ang€l who lives but to bless. 

—Bloomfield. 


The only way to be loved is to be and 
to appear lovely; to possess and dis- 
play kindness, benevolence, tenderness; 
to be free from selfishness and to be 
alive to the welfare' of others.-r-^J ay. 

God will excuse our prayers for.our^ 
selves whenever we are prevented from 
them by being occupied in such good 
workfs as to entitle us to the prayers ^ 
otkerp. — Colton. , ! * . 

We know who is benevolealfbt^^mte 
other means than taub 
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seription to soup societies. It is only 
low merits that can be enumerated. — 
Emerson. 


The paternal and filial duties dis- 
cipline the heart, and prepare it for the 
love of all mankind. The intensity of 
private attachment encourages, not pre- 
vents, universal benevolence. — Cole- 
ridge. 


The benevolent affections owe much 
of their vigor to the frequency with 
which they are exercised, and to the 
pleasure by which they are attended. — 
Dr. Parr. 


The conqueror is regarded with awe, 
the wise man commands our esteem, 
but it is the benevolent man who wins 
our affection. — From the French. 


And ’tis not sure so full a benefit 
Freely to give as freely to require. 

A bounteous act hath glory following it, 
They cause the glory that the act desire, 
— ^Lady Carew. 


A beneficent person is like a fountain 
watering the earth, and spreading fer- 
tility ; it is, therefore, more delightful 
and more honorable to give than to re- 
ceive. — Epicurus. 


Beneficence is a duty. He who fre- 
quently practices it, and sees his be- 
nevolent intentions realized, at length 
comes really to love him to whom he 
has done good. — Kane. 


He that does good to another does 
good also to himself, not only in the 
consequence. butMn the Very act; for 
the consciousness of well-doing is in it- 
self ample reward. — Seneca. 


There is scarcely a man who is not 
conscious of the benefits which his own 
mind has received froip the perform- 
ance of single acts off benevolence. How 
strange that so few of us try a course 
of the same medicine ! — J. F. Boyes. 


There cannot be a move glorious ob- 
ject in creation than a human being 
replete with benevolence, meditating in 
what manner he might render himself 
most acceptable to his Creator by doing 
most good to His creatures. — Fielding. 


The poor must be wisely visited and 
liberally cared for, so that mendicity 
shall not be tempted into m.ndacity, 
nor want exasperated into crime. — 
Robert G. Winthrop. 


The charities of life are scattered 
everywhere, enameling the vales of hu- 
man beings as the flowers paint the 
meadows. They are not the fruit of 
study, nor the privilege of refinement, 
but a natural instinct. — Bancroft. 


The great Howard was so fully en- 
gaged in works of active benevolence, 
that, unlike Baxter, whose knees .were 
calcined by prayer, he left himself but 
little time to pray. Thousands were 
praying for him. — Colton. 


Open your hands, ye whose hands are 
full ! The world is waiting for you ! 
The whole machinery of the Djvine 
beneficence is clogged by your hard 
hearts and rigid fingers. Give and 
spend, and be sure that God will send ; 
for only in giving and spending do you 
fulfill the object of His sending. — J. G. 
Holland. 


Never did any soul do good but it 
came readier to do the same again, 
with more enjoyment. Never was love 
or gratitude or bounty practiced but 
with increasing joy, which made the 
practicer still more in love with the 
fair act. — Shaftesbury. 


No sincere desire of doing good need 
make an enemy of a single human be- 
ing; that philanthropy has surely e 
flaw in it which cannot sympathizt^ 
with the oppressor equally as with the 
oppressed. — Lowell. 


Poverty is the load of some, and 
wealth is the load of others, perhaps 
the greater load of the two. It may 
weigh them to perdition. Bear the 
load of thy neighbor’s poverty, and let 
him bear with thee the load of thy 
wealth. Thou lightenest thy load by 
lightening his. — St. Augustine. 


The opportunity of making happy is 
more scarce than we imagine ; the pun- 
ishment of missing it is, never to meet 
with it again ; ana the use we make of 
it leaves us an eternal sentiment of sab 
isfaction or repentance. — Rousseau- 
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Never try to save out of God’s 
cause ; such money will canker the rest. 
Giving to God is no loss ; it is putting 
your substance in the best bank. Giv- 
ing is true having, as the old grave- 
stone said of the dead man “What 1 
spent I had, what I saved I lost, what 
I gave I have.” — C. H. Spurgeon. 


There is no bounty to be showed to such 
As have real goodness; Bounty is 
A spice of virtue; and what virtuous act 
Can take effect on them that have no power 
Of equal habitude to apprehend it? 

— Ben Jonson. 


As there are none so weak that we 
may venture to injure them with im- 
punity, so there are none so low that 
they may not at some time be able to 
repay an obligation. Therefore, what 
benevolence would dictate, prudence 
would confirm. — Colton. 


There is nothing that requires so 
strict an economy as our benevolence. 
We should husband our means as the 
agriculturist his manure, which, if he 
spread over too large a superficies, pro- 
duces no crop, — if over too small a 
surface, exuberates in i;ankness and in 
weeds. — Colton. 


Never lose a chance of saying a kind 
word. As Collingwood never saw a 
vacant place in his estate but he took 
an acorn out of his pocket and popped 
it in, so deal with your compliments 
through life. An acorn costs nothing ; 
but it may sprout into a prodigious bit 
of timber. — Thackeray. 


Animated by Christian motives and 
directed to Christian ends, it shall in 
no wise go unrewarded: here, by the 
testimony of an approving conscience; 
hereafter by the benediction of our 
blessed Redeemer, and a brighter in- 
heritance in His Father’s house. — 
Bishop Mant. 


The generous pride of virtue, 
I>lsdains to weigh too nicely the returns 
Her bounty meets with — like the liberal 
gods, 

Prom her own gracious nature she bestows, 
Nor stops to ask reward. —-Thomson. 


Men are not only prone to for^ 
benefits; they even hate tho§e 


have obliged them, and cease to hate 
those who have injured them. The ne- 
cessity of revenging an injury, or of 
recompensing a benefit seems a slavery 
to which they are unwilling to submit, 
— La Rochefoucauld. 


The true source of cheerfulness is 
benevolence. The pursuits of mankind 
are commonly frigid and contemptible, 
and the mistake comes, at last, to be 
detected. But virtue is a charm that 
never fades. The soul that perpetually 
overflows with kindness and sympathy 
will always be cheerful. — Parke God- 
win. 


Rich people who are covetous are 
like the cypress-tree, — they may appeal 
well, but are fruitless ; so rich persons 
have the means to be generous, yet 
some are not so, but they should con- 
sider they are only trustees for what 
they possess, and should show their 
wealth to be more in doing good than 
merely in having it. — Bishop Hall. 


There do remain dispersed in the soil 
of human nature divers seeds of good- 
ness, of benignity, of ingenuity, which, 
being cherished, excited, and quickened 
by good culture, do, by common experi- 
ence, thrust out flowers very lovely, 
and yield fruits very pleasant of virtue 
and goodness. — Barrow. 


I have heard of a monk who in bis 
cell had a glorious vision of Jesus re- 
vealed to him. Just then a bell rang, 
which called him away to distribute 
loaves of bread among the poor beggars 
at the gate. He was sorely tried as to 
whether he should lose a scene so in- 
spiring. He went to his act of mercy ; 
and when he came back the vision re- 
mained more glorious than ever. — ^T. L 
Ouyler, 


Every man who becomes heartily and 
understandingly a channel of the Di- 
vine beneficence is enriched through 
every league' of his life. Perennial sat- 
isfaction springs around and within 
him with perennial verdure. Flowers 
of gratitude and gladness bloom all 
along his pathway, and the melodious 
gurgle of the blessings he bears k 
echoed back by the melodious waves oi 
the recipient stream. — J. G. Holland- 
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He is good that does good to others. 
If he suffers for the good he does, he is 
better still; and if he suffers from 
them to whom he did good, he is ar- 
rived to that height of goodness that 
nothing but an increase of his suffer- 
ings can add to it; if it proves his 
death, his virtue is at its summit — it is 
heroism complete. — BruySre. 


Thy love shall chant itself its own 
beatitudes, after its own life working. 
A child-kiss, set on thy sighing lips, 
shall make thee glad; a poor rnan, 
served, by thee, shall make thee rich ; 
a rich man, helped by thee, shall make 
thee strong; thou shalt be served thy- 
self by every sense of service which 
thou renderest. — E. B. Browning. 


My God, grant that my bounty may 
be a clear and transparent river, flow- 
ing from pure charity, and uncontami- 
nated by self-love, ambition, or interest. 
Thanks are due not to me, but Thee, 
from whom all I possess is derived. 
And what are the paltry gifts for 
which my neighbor forgets to thank 
me, compared with the immense bless- 
ings for which I have so often forgot- 
ten to be grateful to Thee ! — Gotthold. 


You are so to put forth the power 
that God has given you ; you are so to 
give, and sacrifice to give, as to earn 
the eulogium pronounced on the wo- 
man, “She hath done what she could.^' 
Bo it now. It is not a safe thing to 
leave a generous feeling to the cooling 
influences of a cold world. If you in- 
tend to do a mean thing, wait till to- 
morrow ; if you are to do a noble thing, 
do it now, — now ! — Rev. Dr. Guthrie. 


Think not the good, 

The gentle deeds of mercy thou hast done, 

Shall die forgotten all; the poor, the pris- 
oner, 

The fatherless, the friendless, and the 
widow, 

Who daily own the bounty' of thy hand, 

Shall cry to heav'n and pull a blessing on 
thee. -^Rowe. 


A life of passionate gratification is 
not to be compared with a life of active 
benevolence. God has so constituted 
»ur nature that a man cannot be happy 
unless he is, or thinks he is, a means of 
good. Judging from our own experi- 


ence, we cannot conceive of a picture 
of more unutterable wretchedness tn^ 
is furnished by- one who knows that he 
is wholly useless in the world.— Rev. 
Erskine Mason. 


The difference of the degrees in 
which the individuals of a great com- 
munity enjoy the good things of life 
has been a theme of declaration and 
discontent in all ages ; and it is doubt- 
less our paramount duty, in every state 
of society, to alleviate the pressure of 
the purely evil part of this distribution, 
as much as possible, and, by all the 
means we can devise, secure the lower 
links in the chain of society from drag- 
ging in dishonor and wretchedness. — 
Herschel. 


Beneficence is a duty. He who fre- 
quently practices it, and sees his benev- 
olent intentions realized, at length 
comes really to love him to whom ht, 
has done good. When, therefore, it is 
said, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself,” it is not meant, thou shalt 
love him first and do him good in con- 
sequence of that love, but thou shalt do 
good to thy neighbor; and this thy 
beneficence will engender in thee that 
love to mankind which is the fulness 
and consummation of the inclination to 
do good. — Kant. 


Benevolence is not in word and in 
tongue, but in deed and in truth. It is 
a business with men as they are, and 
with human life as drawn by the rough 
hand of experience. It is a duty which 
you must perform at the call of princi- 
ple; though there be no voice of elo- 
quence to give splendor to your exer- 
tions, and no music of, poetry to lead 
your willing footsteps through the 
bowers of enchantment. It is pot the 
impulse of high and ecstatic emotion. 
It is an exertion of principle. You 
must go to the poor man’s cottage, 
though no verdure flourish around it, 
and no rivulet be nigh to delight you by 
the gentleness of its murmurs. If you 
look for the rpmantlq simplicity of fic- 
tion you will be disappointed ; bnt it is 
your duty to persevere in spite of every 
discouragement Benevolence is not 
merely a feeling but a principle ; not a 
dream of rapture for the fancy to in- 
dulge in, bi:it a business for the hand to 
execute*— Chalmers. 
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Bereavement 

A genuine faith lifts us above the 
bitterness of grief; a sense of Christ’s 
living presence takes away all unbear- 
able loneliness even when we are most 
alone. In our darkest hours, to know 
that our lost friend is still living, still 
loving us, still ours, in the highest and 
best sense, must be unspeakably con- 
soling. — A. H. K. 


Believe me, it is no time for words 
when the wounds are fresh and bleed- 
ing; no time for homilies when the 
lightning’s shaft has smitten, and the 
man lies stunned and stricken. Then 
lot the comforter be silent; let him 
sustain by his presence, not by, his 
preaching; by his sympathetic silence, 
not by his speech. — George 0. Lorimer. 

Bible 

All Scripture is given by inspiration 
of God. — Bible. 


It speaks no less than God in every 
line. — Dryden. 


A noble book ! all men’s book ! — 
Carlyle. 


This book of stars lights to eternal 
bliss. — George Herbert 


The Bible is common-sense inspired. 
— R. Howells. 


Bibles laid open, millions of sur- 
prises. — George Herbert 


What can be nobler than the idea it 
ives us of the Supreme Being?— Ad- 
ison. 

The Bible stands alone in human 
literature in its elevated conception of 
manhood, in character and conduct. — 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


Geod, the more communicated, more 
abundant grows.---dMilton. 

, Ont -from the heart of Nature rolled* 
the burdens of the Bible old: — Hmer- 
son. 

Withbi that awful, volume Iks 
The mystery of mysteries. — Scott, 

% ' 

Like the beedle to t^ie north pole, the 
Bible points to heaveb. — R. B. Nichol- 


Other books we may read and criti- 
cise. To the Scriptures we must bow 
the entire soul, with all its faculties. — 
E. N. Kirk. 


The Bible is to religion what the 
Iliad is to poetry. — ^Joubert. 


The help, the guide, the balm of souls 
perplexed. — Arbuthnot. 


The history of every man should be 
a Bible. — Novalis. 


Even the style of the Scriptures is 
more than human. — Steele. 


Nobody ever outgrows Scripture ; the 
book widens and deepens with our 
years. — Spurgeon. 


O may my understanding ever read 
Tins glorious volume, which thy wisdom 
made. — Dr. Young. 


If thou desire to profit, read with 
humility, simplicity, and faithfulness; 
nor even desire the repute of learning. 
— Thomas k Kempis. 


The books of men have their day 
and grow obsolete. God’s word is like 
Himself, “the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever.” — R. Payne Smith. 


The Bible is the most thought-sug' 
gesting book in the world. No otbet 
deals with such grand themes.' — Her- 
rick Johnson. 


If the Bible is God’s word, and we 
believe it, let us handle it with rever- 
ence. — Jonn B. Gough. 


A stream where alike the elephant 
may swim and the lamb may wade. — 
Gregory the Great. 


The word of God tends to make 
large-minded, noble-minded men. — 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


When you read the sacred Scj^ 
turea, or any other book, never , thi^^ 
how you read, but what you read,— 
John Kemble. r 

The Bible is a wihdow . in 
prison-world, through which' we fiMy 
look into eternity. — ^Tirpothy Dwight. 
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With the history of Moses no book 
in the world, in point of antiquity, 
can contend. — Tillotson. 


Every leaf is a spacious plain ; 
every line a flowing brook ; every 
period a lofty mountain. — Hervey. 


The best evidence of the Bible’s 
being the word of God is to be found 
between its covers. It proves itself. 
—-Charles Hodge. 


The Scriptures were written, not 
to make us astronomers, but to make 
us saints. — Matthew Henry. 


The Bible abounds in plain truth, 
expressed in plain language; in this 
it surpasses all other books. — Whelp- 
ley. 


Merely reading the Bible is no use 
at all without we study it thoroughly, 
and hunt it through, as it were, for 
some great truth. — D. L. Moody. 


One gem from that ocean is worth 
all the pebbles from earthly streams. 
— Robert McCheyne. 


Intense study of the Bible will keep 
any man from being vulgar in point 
of style.— Coleridge. 


A loving trust in the Author of the 
Bible is the best preparation for a wise 
study of the Bible. — H. Clay Trum- 
bull. 


If God is a reality, and the soul is 
a reality, and you are an immortal 
being, what are you doing with your 
Bible shut? — Herrick Johnson. 


And in that charter reads with sparkling 
eyes, 

Her title to a treasure in the skies. 

-irCowper. 


When you are reading a book in a 
dark room, and come to a difficult part, 
you take it to a window to get more 
light. So take your Bibles to Christ. 
— Robert McCheyne. 


The reason why we find so many 
dark places in the Bible is, for the 
most part, because there are so many 
dark places in our hearts. — ^A. Tholuck. 


The Scripture is to be its own in- 
terpreter, or rather the Spirit speak- 
ing in it ; nothing can cut the diamond 
but the diamond; nothing can inter- 
pret Scripture but Scripture. — Richard 
Watson. 


The grand old Book of God still 
stands ; and this old earth, the more its 
leaves are turned over and pondered, 
the more it will sustain and illustrate 
the Sacred word. — James D. Dana. 


1 The English Bible — a book which, if 
every thing else in our language should 
perish, would alone suffice to show the 
whole extent of its beauty and power. 
— T- B. Macaulay. 


If there be any thing in my style of 
thought to be commended, the credit 
is due to my kind parents in instilling 
into my mind an early love of the 
Scriptures. — Daniel Webster. 

The Old and New Testaments con- 
tain but one scheme of religion. 
Neither part of this scheme can be 
understood without the other. — Rich- 
ard Cecil. 


Let your daughter have first of all 
the book of Psalms for holiness of 
heart, and be instructed in the Prov- 
erbs of Solomon for her godly life. 
— St. Jerome. 


What other book besides the Bible 
could be heard in public assemblies 
from, year to year, with an attention 
that never tires, and an interest that 
never cloys? — Robert Hall. 


There was plainly wanting a divine 
revelation to recover mankind out of 
their universal corruption and degen- 
eracy. — Dr. Samuel Clarke. 


Here there is milk for babes, whilst 
there is manna for Angels ; truth level 
with the mind of a peasant, truth 
soaring beyond the reach of a Seraph. 
■—Rev. Hugh Stowell. 


The Bible alone of all the books in 
the world, instead of uttering the opin- 
ions of the successive ages th^t pr6- 
duced it, has been the antagonist oi 
these opinions.— -Stuart Robinson. 
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The Bible is God’s chart for you to 
steer by, to keep you from the bottom 
of the sea, and to show you where 
the harbor is, and how to reach it 
without running on rocks or bars. — 
H. W. Beecher. 


In the Bible the ignorant may learn 
all requisite knowledge, and the most 
knowing may learn to discern their 
ignorance. — Boyle. 


The most learned, acute, and diligent 
student cannot, in the longest life, ob- 
tain an entire knowledge of this one 
volume. — Sir Walter Scott. 


The Scriptures teach us the best 
way of living, the noblest way of suf- 
fering, and the most comfortable way 
of dying. — Flavel. 


There never was found, in any age 
of the world, either religion or law 
that did so highly exalt the public good 
as the Bible. — Bacon. 


I call the Book of Job, apart from 
all theories about it, one of the grand- 
est things ever written with pen. — i 
Carlyle. 


It is not simply a theological trea- 
tise, a code of laws, a religious hom- 
ily, but the Bible — the book— while 
the only book for the soul, the best 
book for the mind. — Herrick Johnson. 


A Bible and a newspaper in every 
house, a good school in every district 
— all studied and appreciated as they 
merit — are the principal^ support of 
virtue, morality and civil liberty. — 
Franklin. 


It has Gk>d for its author, salvation 
for its end, and truth, without any 
mixture of error, for its matter: it is 
all pure^ all sincere, nothing too 
much, nothing wanting. — Locke. 


There are no songs comparable to 
the songs of Zion, no orations equal 
to those of the prophets, and no poli- 
tics like those which the Scriptures 
teach. — Milton. 


Learn the Bible through the Bible, 
the Old tnrough the New Testament; 


either can only be understood by the 
needs of thy ovru heart. — John von 
Muller. 


Do you know a book that you are 
willing to put under your head for a 
pillow when you lie dying? Very 
well; that is the book you want to 
study while you are living. There is 
but one such book in the world. — 
Joseph Cook. 


I never saw a useful Christian who 
was not a student of the Bible. If 
a man neglects his Bible, he may pray 
and ask God to use him in His work , 
but God cannot make much use of 
him, for there is not much for the 
Holy Ghost to work upon. — D. L, 
Moody. 


Give the Bible the place in your 
families to which it is justly entitled, 
and then, through the unsearchable 
riches of Christ, many a household 
among you may hereafter realize that 
most blessed consummation, and ap- 
pear a whole family in heaven. — 
H. A. Boardman. 


The word of God is solid; it will 
stand a thousand readings; and the 
man who has gone over it the most 
frequently and the most carefully is 
the surest of finding new wonders 
there. — James Hamilton. 


All that has been done to weaken 
the foundation of an implicit faith in 
the Bible, as a whole, has been at the 
expense of the sense of religious obli- 
gation, and at the cost of human 
happiness. — J. G. Holland. 


God in tender indulgence to our 
different dispositions, has strewed the 
Bible with flowers, dignified it with 
wonders, and enriched it with delight. 
—James Hervey. 


It is not hard for any man who 
hath a Bible in his hand to borrow 
good words and holy sayings in abun- 
dance; but to make them his own is 
a work of grace only from above. — 
Hilton. 


Does not the passage of Moses and 
the Israelites into the Holy T^and 
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yield incomparably more poetic va- 
riety than the voyages of Ulysses or 
xEneas ? — Cowley. 


Then for the style, majestic and divine, 

It speaks no less than God in every line; 

Commanding words; whose force is still the 
same 

As the first fiat that produced our frame. 

— ^Dryden. 

Whence but from Keaven, could men un- 
skill’d in arts, 

In several ages born, in several parts, 

Weave such agreeing truths? or how, or 
why 

Should all conspire to cheat us with a lie? 

— Dryden. 


The increasing influence of the 
Bible is marvelously great, penetrat- 
ing everywhere. It carries with it a 
tremendous power of freedom and jus- 
tice guided by a combined force of 
wisdom and goodness. — Mori. 


A glory gilds the sacred page. 
Majestic like the sun. 

It gives a light to every age; 

It gives, but borrows none. 

— Cowper. 


All human discoveries seem to be 
made only for the purpose of con- 
firming more strongly the truths come 
from on high, and contained in the 
sacred writings. — Herschel. 


There is no passion that is not finely 
expressed in those parts of the inspired 
writings which are proper for divine 
songs and anthems. — Addison. 


As the telescope is not a substitute 
for, but an aid to, our sight, so reve- 
lation is not designed to supersede the 
use of reason, byt to supply its de- 
ficiencies.— Whately. 


I am heartily glad to witness i ypur 
veneration for a book which to say 
nothing of its holiness or authority, 
contains more specimens of genius and 
taste than any other* volume in exist- 
ence. — W. S. Landor. 


In Job and the Psalms we shall find 
more sublime ideas, more elevated lan- 
?Euag€, than in any of the heathen ver- 
sifiers of Greece or Rome. — Dr. Watts. 


We glory most in the fact, that 
Scripture so commends itself to the 
conscience, and experience so bears 
out the Bible, that the gospel can go 
the round of the world, and carry 
with it, in all its travel, its own 
mighty credentials. — Henry Melvili. 


Wherever public worship has been 
established and regularly maintained, 
idolatry has vanished from the face of 
the earth. There is not now a temple 
to a heathen god where the word of 
God is read. — Bishop Simpson. 


It is impossible to look into the Bi- 
ble with the most ordinary attention 
without feeling that we have got into 
a moral atmosphere quite different 
from that which we, breathe in the 
world, and in the world^s literature. — 
Thomas Erskine. 


High above all earthly lower happi 
ness the blessedness of the eight Beati- 
tudes towers into the heaven itself. 
They are white with the snows of eter- 
njty; they give a space, a meaning, a 
dignity to all the rest of the earch 
over which they brood. — Dean Stan- 
ley. 


Wherever: God’s word is circulated, 
it stirs the hearts of the people, it 
prepares for public morals. Circulate 
that word, and you find the tone of 
morals immediately changed. It is 
God speaking to man. — Bishop Simp- 
son. 


The Bible, as a revelation from God, 
was not’ designed to give us all the 
information we might desire, nor to 
solve all the questions about which 
the human soul is perplexed, but to 
impart enough to be a safe guide to 
the haven of eternal rest. — Albert 
Barnes. 


A toan may read the figure on the 
dial, hnt • he -oannot tell how the day 
goes unless the sun shines on the dial ; 
we may r^d tfee Bible over, hut we 
cannot learn to*, purpose till the Spirit 
of God shine into, our hearts. — Rev. 
T. Watscto. I , 

As the profouBdest philosophy of 
ancient Rome and Greece lighted her 
taper at Israel’s altar, so the sweetest 
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strains of the pagan muse were swept 
from harps attuned on Zion’s hill. — 
Bishop Thomson. 


The Bible begins gloriously with 
Paradise, the symbol of youth, and 
ends with the everlasting kingdom, 
with the holy city. The history of 
every man should be a Bible. — Nova- 
lis. 


Scholars may quote Plato in studies, 
but the hearts of millions shall quote 
the Bible at their daily toil, and draw 
strength from its inspiration, as the 
meadows draw it trom the brook. — 
Conway* 


0 Word of God incarnate . . . 

It IS the golden casket 

Wheie gems of truth are stored ; 

It is the heaven “drawn picture 
Of Thee, the Living Word. 

~\Wiiiam W. How. 


So far as I ever observed God’s 
dealings with my soul, the flights of 
preachers sometimes entertained me, 
but it was Scripture e?tpressions which 
did penetrate my heart, and in a way 
peculiar to themselves. — J. Brown of 
Haddington. 


The Bible is the most betrashed book 
in the world. Coming to it through 
commentaries is much like looking at 
a landscape through garret windows, 
over which generations of unmolested 
spiders have spun their webs. — 
Beecher. 


I will answer for it, the longer you 
read the Bible, the more you will like 
it; it will grow sweeter and sweeter; 
and the more you get into the spirit 
of Jt the more you will get into the 
spirit of Christ;. — Romaine. 


*/.Tbe Bible is, a precious storehouse, 
and the Magna Charta of a Chri^ian* 
'filers he reads of his Heavenly Fath- 
er’s , love, apd of his dying Saviour’s 
legacies. .There he see^, a: map of his 
travels. throqgh the and a 

too, of Cftnaan.-^Herri^ge. 


Christianity claims that the sup’er- 
Eta^nir^l Ts as reasonah^ the: nat- 
ural Jhat inan himself is snpemafnral 
aa trply as ho is natural,, and that fhe 


Bible is so clearly the word of God 
by proofs that are unanswerable, that 
it is unreasonable to disbelieve its di- 
vine truths. — A. E. Kittredge. 


I have carefully and regularly pe- 
rused the Holy Scriptures, and am of 
opinion that the volume contains more 
sublimity, purer morality, more im- 
portant history, and finer strains of 
eloquence, than can be collected from 
all other books, in whatever language 
they may have been written. — Sir 
William Jones. 


In the poorest cottage are books, — 
is one book, wherein for several thou- 
sands of years the spirit of man has 
found light and nourishment and an 
interpreting response to whatever is 
deepest in him. — Carlyle. 


There are two books laid before us 
to study, to prevent our falling into 
error; first, the volume of the Scrip- 
tures, which reveal the will of God; 
then the volume of the Creatures, 
which express His power. — Bacon. 


There is not a book on earth so 
favorable to all the kind and to all the 
sublime affections, or so unfriendly to 
hatred and persecution, to tyranny, 
injustice, and every sort of malevo- 
lence, as the Gospel. — Beattie. 


They who are not induced to believe 
and live as they ought by tho^e dis- 
coveries which God hath made ipi 
Scriptures would stand out agaih^ 
any evidence whatever, even that of a 
messenger sent express from the other 
world. — Atterbury. 

Blen cannot be well educated with- 
out the Bible. It ought, therefore, to 
hold the chief place in every situation 
of . learning throughout Chr^tendom ; 
and I do not know of a higher service 
that could be rendered to this republic 
than the bringing about this desirable 
result. — Dr. Nott. 


It is belief in the Bible, the fruits 
of, deep meditation, which hae served 
me as, the guide of my moral and' lit- 
eral^ life.. I have found mapital mfe- 
ly ipvested and richly, productive of in- 
terest, although I lave sometimes 
made but a bad use. of It — Goethe^ 
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Tiie translators of the Bible were 
masters of an English style much fit- 
ter for that work than any we see in 
OUT present writings; the which is ow- 
ing to the simplicity that runs through 
the whole. — Swift. 


The life-boat may have a tasteful 
bend and beautiful decoration, but 
these are not the qualities for which 
I prize it; it was my salvation from 
the howling sea ! So the interest 
which a regenerate soul takes in the 
Bible is founded on a personal 'appli- 
cation to the heart of the saving truth 
which it contains. — J. W. Alexander. 


For more than a thousand years the 
Bible, collectively taken, has gone hand 
in hand with civilization, science, law; 
in short, with the moral and intellec- 
tual cultivation of the species, always 
supporting and often leading the way. 
— Coleridge. 


The Bible is a book of faith, and a 
book of doctrine, and a book of mor- 
als, and a book of religion, of special 
revelation from God; but it is also a 
book which teaches man his own indi- 
vidual responsibility, his own dignity, 
and his equality with his fellow man. 
— Daniel Webster. 


In morality there are books enough 
written both by ancient and modern 
philosophers, but the morality of the 
Gospel doth so exceed them all that to 
give a man a full knowledge of true 
morality I shall send him to no other 
book than the New Testament. — Locke. 


The pure and noble, the graceful and 
dignified, simplicity of language is no- 
where in such perfection as in the 
Scriptures and Homer. The whole 
book of Job, with regard both to sub- 
limity of thought and morality, ex- 
ceeds, beyond all comparison, the most 
noble parts of Homer. — Pope. 


If you are ever tempted to speak 
lightly or think lightly of it, just sit 
down and imagine what this world 
would be without it. No Bible! A 
wound and no cure, a storm and no 
covert, a condemnation and no shrift, a 
lost eternity and no ransom I Alas for 
tae if this were all; alas for us if the 


ladder of science were the only stair to 
lead us up to God ! — R. R. Meredith. 


The Bible is not only the revealer of 
the unknown God to man, but His 
grand interpreter as the God of nature. 
In revealing God it has given us the 
key that unlocks the profoundest mys- 
teries of creation, the clew by which to 
thread the labyrinth of the universe, 
the glass through which to look from 
nature up to nature’s God. — L. J. Hal- 
sey. 


i The Psalms are an everlasting man- 
ual to the soul ; the book of its immor- 
tal wishes, its troubles, its aspirations, 
and its hopes; sung in every tongue, 
and in every age; destined to endura 
while the universe of God has light, 
harmony, or grandeur, while man has 
religion or sensibility, while language 
has sublimity or sweetness. — Henry 
Giles. 


As the moon, though darkened with 
spots, gives us a much greater light 
than the stars that seem all-luminous, 
so do the Scriptures afford more light 
than the brightest human authors. In 
them the ignorant may learn all requi- 
site knowledge, and the most knowing 
may learn to discern their ignorance. — 
Boyle. 


I use the Scriptures, not as an ar- 
senal to be resorted to only for arms 
and weapons, but as a matchless tem- 
ple, where I delight to contemplate the 
beauty, the symmetry, and the magnifi- 
cence of the structure, and to increase 
my awe and excite my devotion to the 
Deity there preached and adored. — > 
Boyle. 


My own experience is that the Bible 
is dull when I am dull. When I am 
really alive, and set in upon the text 
with a tidal pressure of living affini- 
ties, it opens, it multiplies discoveries 
and reveals depths even faster than I 
can note them. The worldly spirit 
shuts the Bible; the Spirit of Gnd 
makes it a fire, flaming out all mean- 
ings and glorious truths.— Horace 
Bushnell. 


All flesh is ^ss, and all the goodli- 
n^ thereof is as the flower of the 
field: the grass withereth, the flowed 
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fadeth ; because the spirit of the Lord 
bloweth upon it; surely the people is 
grass. The grass withereth, the flower 
fadeth, but the word of our God shall 
stand forever. — Isaiah xl. 6. 

Within that awful volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries! 

Happiest they of human race, 

To whom God has granted grace 
To read, to fear, to hope, to pray, 

To lift the latch and force the way; 

And better had they ne’er been bom. 
Who read to doubt, or read to scorn. 

— Scott. 


All systems of morality are fine. The 
Gospel alone has exhibited a complete 
assemblage of the principles of moral- 
ity divested of all absurdity. It is not 
composed, like your creed, of a few 
commonplace sentences put in bad 
verse. Do you wish to see that which 
is really sublime? Repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer. — Napoleon I. 


At the time when that odious style 
which deforms the writings of Hall 
and of Lord Bacon was almost univer- 
sal, had appeared that stupendous 
work, the English Bible, — a book 
which, if everything else in our lan- 
guage should perish, would alone suf- 
fice to show the whole extent of its 
beauty and power. — Macaulay. 


If an uninterested spectator, after a 
careful perusal of the New Testament, 
were asked what he conceived to be its 
^stinguishing characteristic, he would 
reply, without hesitation, “That won- 
derful spirit of philanthropy by which 
it is distinguished.” It is a perpetual 
commentary on that sublime aphorism, 
“God is love.” — Robert Hall. 


The main condition is that the spir- 
itual ear should be open to overhear 
and patiently take in, and the will 
ready to obey that testimony which, I 
believe, God bears in every human 
heart, however dull, to those great 
truths which the Bible reveals. This, 
and not logic, is the way to grow in 
religious knowledge, to know that the 
truths of religion are not shadows, but 
deep realities. — J. 0. Shairp. 


How admirable and beautiful is the 
simplicity of the Evangelists 1 They 


never speak injuriously of the enemies 
of Jesus Christ, of His judges, nor pf 
His executioners. They report the 
facts without a single reflection. They 
comment neither on their Master’s 
mildness when He was smitten, nor 
on His constancy in the hour of His 
1 ignominious death, which they thus 
' describe : “And they crucified Jesus.” 

I — Racine. 


I What is the Bible in your house? 
I It is not the Old Testament, it is not 
I the New Testament, it is not the Gos- 
iPel according to Matthev^ or Mark, or 
Luke, or John ; it is the Gospel accord- 
ing to William; it is the Gospel ac- 
oording to Mary; it is the Gospel ac- 
cording to Henry and James; it is the 
Gospel according to your name. You 
write your own Bible. — Beecher. 


The Saviour who flitted before the 
patriarchs through the fog of the old 
dispensation, and who spake in time 
past to the fathers by the prophets, ar- 
ticulate but unseen, is the same Sav- 
iour who, on the open heights of the 
Gospel, and in the abundant daylight 
of this New Testament, speaks to us. 
Still all along it is the same Jesus, and 
that Bible is from beginning to end, all 
of it, the word of Christ. — James Ham- 
ilton. 


The Bible is a treasure. It con- 
tains enough to make us rich for time 
and eternity. It contains the seca'et 
of happy living. It contains the key of 
heaven. It contains the title-deeds 
of an inheritance incorruptible, and 
that fadeth not away. It contains the 
pearl of great price. Nay, in so far as 
it reveals them as the portion of us 
sinful worms, it contains the Saviour 
and the living God Himself. — James 
Hamilton. 


The Bible is a warm letter of affec- 
tion from a parent to a child ; and yet 
there are many who see chiefly the 
severer passages. As there may be 
'fifty or sixty nights of gentle dews in 
one summer, that will not cause as 
much remark as one hailstorm of half 
an hour, so there are those who are 
more struck. by those passages of the 
Bible that announce the indignatioi^f 
God than by those that announce Bus 
affection. — ^T. DeWitt Talmage. 
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The parable of the prodigal son, the 
laost beautiful fiction that ever was in- 
vented; our Saviour’s speech to His 
disciples, with which He closed His 
earthly ministrations, full of the sub- 
limest dignity and tenderest affection, 
surpass everything that I ever read ; 
and like the spirit by which they were 
dictated, fly directly to the heart. 
Cowper. 


This Bible, then, has a mission, 
grander than any mere creation of 
God; for in this volume are infinite 
wisdom, and infinite love. Betwe^ its 
covers are the mind and heart of t^od; 
and they are for man’s good, for his 
salvation, his guidance, his spiritual 
nourishment. If now I neglect my 
Bible, I do my soul a wrong; for the 
fact of this Divine message is evidence 
that I need it.~-A. E. Kittredge. 


The Bible is the treasure of the poor, 
the solace of the sick, and the support 
of the dying; and while other books 
may amuse and instruct in a leisure 
hour, it is the peculiar triumph of that 
book to create light in the midst of 
darkness, to alleviate the sorrow which 
admits of no other alleviation, to direct 
a beam of hope to the heart which no 
other topic of consolation can reach; 
while guilt, despair, and death vanish 
at the touch of its holy inspiration. — 
Robert Hall. 


I cannot look around me without be- 
ing struck with the analogy observable 
in the works of God. I find the Bible 
written in the style of Hfe^other books 
of Creation and Providence. The pen 
seems in the same hand. I see it, in- 
deed, write at times mysteriously in 
each of these books; thus I know that 
mystery in the works of God is only 
another name for my ignorance. The 
moment, therefore, that I become hum- 
ble, all becomes right.’ — Richard Cecil. 


There are many persons of combat- 
ive tendencies, who read for ammuni- 
tion, and dig out of the Bible iron for 
balls. They read, and they find nitre 
and charcoal knd sulphur for powder. 
They read, and they find cannotn They 
read, and they make portholes and em- 
brasures. And if a man does not be- 
lieve as they do, they look upon him as 
an enemy, and let fly the Bible at him 


to demolish him. So men turn th^^ 
word of God into a vast arsenal, filled 
with all manner of weapons, offensive 
and defensive. — H. W. Beecher. 


Many will say, “I can find God with- 
out the help of the Bible, or church, or 
ministei\’* Very well. Do so if you 
can. The Ferry Company would feel 
no jealousy of a man who should pre- 
fer to swim to New York, Let him do 
so if he is able, and we will talk about 
it on the other shore; but probably 
trying to swim would be the thing that 
would bring him quickest to the boat. 
So God would have no jealousy of a 
man’s going to heaven without the aid 
of the Bible, or church, or minister; 
but let him try to do so, and it will be 
the surest way to bring him back to 
them for assistance. — Beecher. 


The Book, this Holy Book, on every line, 
Mark’d with the seal of high divinity, 

On every leaf bedew’d with drops of love 
Divine, and with the eternal heraldry 
And signature of God Almighty stamp’d 
From first to last; this ray of sacred light, 
This lamp, from off the everlasting throne, 
Mercy took down, and in the ni^ht of time 
Stood, casting on the dark her gracious bow; 
And evermore beseeching men with tears 
And earnest sighs, to read, believe and live. 

— Poll ok. 


Eighteen centuries have passed since 
the Bible was finished. They have been 
centuries of great changes. In their 
course the world has been wrought 
over into newness at almost every 
point. But to-day the te-^t of the 
Scriptures, after copyings almost id- 
numerable and after having been tossed 
about through ages of ignorance and 
tumult, is found by exhaustive criti- 
cism to be unaltered in every impor- 
tant particular — there being not a sin- 
doctrine, nor duty, nor fact of any 
grade, that da brought into qnestion by 
variations, of readings— a fact that 
stands alone in to history of such an- 
cient literafpre.— HL F. Bfiry, 


We may persuade men that ate in- 
fidels to receive the Scriptures as the 
word of God by rational arguments 
drawn from their antiquity; the heav- 
enliness of the matter; the majesty oi 
the style ; the harmony of all the parts 
though written in different ages; the 
exact accomplishment of propho^alesj 
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the sublimity of the mysteries and mat- 
ters contained in the word; the effi- 
eaci?’ and power of it, in the conviction 
and conversion of multitudes ; the scope 
of the whole, — to guide men to attain 
their chief end, — the glory of God in 
their own salvation; and the many 
miracles wrought for the confirmation 
of the truth of the doctrines contained 
in them. — Fisher’s Catechism. 


A single book has saved me; but 
that book is not of human origin. 
Long had I despised it, long had I 
deemed it a class-book for the credu- 
lous and ignorant, until, having inves- 
tigated the Gospel of Christ, with an 
ardent desire to ascertain its truth or 
falsity, its pages proffered to my in- 
quiries the simplest knowledge of man 
and nature, and the simplest and at 
the same time the most exalted system 
of moral ethics. Faith, hope and char- 
ity were enkindled in my bosom; and 
every advancing step strengthened me 
in the conviction that the morals of 
this book are as infinitely superior to 
human morals as its oracles are supe- 
rior to human opinions — M. L. Bautin, 


Parents, I urge you to make the Bi- 
ble the sweetest, the dearest book to 
your children ; not by compelling them 
to read so many chapters each day, 
which will have the effect of making 
them hate the Bible, but by reading its 
pages with them, and by your tender 
parental love, so showing them the 
beauty of its wondrous incidents, from 
the story of Adam and Eve to the story 
of Bethlehem and Calvary, that no 
book in the hojn^ will be so dear to! 
your children as the Bible; and thus 
yoq. will be strengthening their minds 
with the sublimest truths, storing their 
hearts with the purest love, and sink- 1 
ing; deep in their souls solid principles 
oC' righteousness, whose divine stones 
ho) waves of temptation can ever mpve. i 
— A. F. Kittre<ige., I 


Bible bas been my guide in per- 
pJeacIty, and my comfort in trouble. It’ 
bas roused me when decbming, and 
animated me in languor. * Other writ- 
ing may be good; but th^ want cei^- 
tainty and force. The Bible carries its 
oWh credentials aiopg with it, and 
pweS oplrit and life to the soul. In 


other writings I hear the words of a 
stranger or a servant. In the Bible I 
hear the language of my Father and 
my friend. Other books contain only 
the picture of bread. The Bible pre- 
sents me with real manna, and feeds 
me with the bread of life. 


You will want a book which contains 
not man’s thoughts, but God’s — ^not a 
book that may amuse you, but a l^ok 
that can save you — ^not even a book 
that can instruct you, but a book on 
which you can venture an eternity— 
not only a book which can give relief 
to your spirit, but redemption to your 
soul — a book which contains salvation, 
and conveys it to you, one which shall 
at once be the Saviour’s book and the 
sinner’s. — John Selden. 

Bigotry 

Bigotiw is chronic dogmatism.— 
Horace Greeley. 


All looks yellow to the jaundiced eye. 
— Pope. 


Bigotry dwarfs the soul by shutting 
out the truth. — Chapin. 


Bigotry murders religion to frighten 
folks with her ghost. — Colton. 


Every sect clamors for toleration 
when it is down. — Macaulay. 


A man who s^ole the livery of the 
court of heaven to serve the devil in.— 
Pollok. 


There is no tariff so injurious as that 
with which sectarian bigotry guards its 
commodities.T— Chapin. 


To follow fooHsh precedents, and wink 
With both, ow eyes is easier than, to thmk- 
— Cowper. 


The superstition in which we were 
brought up never loses its power over 
•us, even after we understand it.^ 
Lessing. 


A proud bigot, who is vain enough to 
think that he can deceive even God. by 
af^ted zeal, and throwing the^ v^Vof 
holiness over vices, damns all m'ahkind 
by the word of his power. — Boileau. 
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A man must be excessively stupid, as 
well as uncharitable, who believes 
there is no virtue but on his own side. 
—Addison. 


The bigot is like the pupil of the eye, 
the more light you put upon it, the 
more it will contract, — 0. W. Holmes. 


Show me the man who would go to 
heaven alone if he could, and in that 
man I will show you one who will 
never be admitted into h^ven. — ^Felt- 
bam. 


Unwillingness to acknowledge what- 
ever is good in religion foreign to our 
own has always been a very common 
trait of human nature ; but it seems to 
me neither generous nor just — Mrs. L. 
M. Child. 


Mr. T. sees religion, not as a sphere, 
but as a line , and it is the identical 
line in which he is moving. He is like 
an African buffalo,; — sees right for- 
ward, but nothing on the right hand or 
on the left — John Foster. 


Persecuting bigots may be compared 
to those burning lenses which Lenhen- 
hoeck and others composed from ice; 
by their chilling apathy they freeze the 
suppliant ; by their fiery zeal they burn 
the sufferer. — Colton. 


Soon their crvide notions with each" other 
fought. 

The adverse s^ct, deny’d .what this had 
taught, 

And he at length the amplest triumph gain’d. 
Who contradicted what the last maintain’d. 

— Prior. 


She has no head, and cannot think; 
no heart, and cannot feel. When she 
moves, it is in wrath; when shepapses, 
it is amid ruin ; h6r prayers are 
curses — her God' is a derhon — her com- 
munion is death — her vengeance is eter- 
nity — her decalogue written in the 
blood of her vidtims; and if she stops 
for a moment in her infernal flight, it 
is upon a kindred rock, to whet her 
vulture fang for a more sanguinary 
desolation. — Daniel O^Connell. 


The doctrine* which, from the very 
first origin of religious dissensions, has 
been held by bigots of all sects, when 


condensed into a few words and 
gripped of rhetorical disguise, is sim- 
ply this : I am in the right> and you 
are in J:he wrong. When you are the 
stronger, you ought to tolerate me, for 
it is your duty to tolerate truth; but 
when I am the stronger, I shall perse- 
cute you, for it is my duty to persecute 
error. — Macaulay. 

Biogr^pliy 

There is properly no history, onl} 
biography. — Emerson. 


Biography is the best form of his- 
tory. — H. W. Shaw. 


Some one calls biography the home 
aspect of history. — Beecher. 


A true delineation of the smallest 
man is capable of interesting the great- 
est man. — Carlyle. 


One anecdote of a man is worth a 
volume of biography. — Channing. 


A life that is worth writing at all is 
worth waiting minutely. — Longfellow. 


To be ignorant of the lives of the 
most celebrated men of antiquity is to 
continue in a state of childhood all our 
days, — Plutarch. 


The great lesson of biography Is 
to shov^ what man can be and do at his 
best. A noble life put fairly on record 
acts like an inspiration to others. — 
Samuel Smiles, 

The cabinets of the sick and the 
closets of the dead have been ransacked 
to publish private letters and divulge 
;to all mankind the most secret; senti- 
i ments of friendship.— Pope. 


Our Grub-street biographers watch 
for the death of a great man like *m 
many undertakers on purpose to make 
a penny of him. — Addison. 


Occasionally a single anecdote opens 
a character: biography has its com- 
parative anatomy, and a saying or a 
sentiment enables the skilful hand to 
construct the skeleton, — Willmott. 


^The lives of great m^n cannot be 
writ with any tolerable degre of ele* 
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gance or exactness within a short time 
after their decease. — ^Addison. 


My advice is to consult the lives of 
other men as we would a looking-glass, 
and from thence fetch examples for our 
own imitation. — Terence. 


Rich as we are in biography, a well- 
written life is almost as rare as a well- 
spent one ; and there are certainly 
many more men whose history deserves 
to be recorded than persons willing 
ind able to record it— Oarlyle. 


Of all the species of literary com- 
position, perhaps biography is the most 
delightful. The attention concentrated 
on one individual gives a unity to the 
materials of which it is composed, 
which is wanting in general history. — 
Robert Hall. 


I should dread to disfigure the beau- 
tiful ideal of the memories of illustri- 
ous persons -with incongruous features, 
and to sully the imaginative purity of 
classical works with gross and trivial 
recollections. — W ordsworth. 


History can be formed from perma- 
nent monuments and records ; but lives 
can only be written from personal 
knowledge, which is growing every day 
less, and in a short time is lost for- 
ever.— Dr. Johnson. 


Biographies of great, but especially 
of good men are most instructive and 
useful as helps, guides, and incentives 
to others. Some of the best are almost 
equivalent to gospels, — teaching high 
living, high thinking, and energetic ac- 
tion, for their own and the world’s 
good.— Samuel Smiles. 


Biography, especially the biography 
of the great and good, who have risen 
by their own exertions from poverty 
and obscurity to eminence and useful- 
ness, is an inspiring and ennobling 
study. Its direct tendency is to repro- 
duce the excell^ce it records.-^Horace 
Mann. 


The parallel circumstances and kln- 
Ired images ta which we readily con- 
form our minds are, above all other 
writings, to be found in the lives of 


particular persons, and therefore no 
species of writing seems more worthy 
of cultivation than biography, — ^Dr, 
Johnson. 


As in the case of painters, who have 
undertaken to give us a beautiful and 
graceful figure, which may have some 
slight blemishes, we do not wish them 
to pass over such blemishes altogether, 
nor yet to mark them too prominently. 
The one would spoil the beauty, and 
the other destroy the likeness of the 
picture. — Plutarch. 


The business of the biographer is 
often to pass slightly over those per- 
formances and incidents which produce 
vulgar greatness, to lead the thoughts 
into domestic privacies, and display the 
minute details of daily life, where exte- 
rior appendages are cast aside, and men 
excel each other only by prudence and 
virtue. — Dr. Johnson. 


Of all studies, the most delightful 
and the most useful is biography. The 
seeds of great events lie near the sur- 
face *, historians delve too deep for 
them. No history was ever true. Lives 
I have read which, if they were not, 
had the appearance, the interest, and 
the utility of truth. — ^Landor. 


Much that is published as a novel is 
only anonymous biography. Many a 
man who is a bore in conversation may* 
have qualities which give indescribable 
charms to narrative; and the egotist, 
if he only have the art to conceal his 
identity, can then hold the reader by 
the powerful grasp of sympathy. — R. 
S. Mackenzie. 


As it often happens that the best 
men are but little known, and conse- 
quently cannot extend the usefulness of 
their examples a great way, the biog- 
rapher is of great utility, as, by com- 
municating such valuable patterns to 
[the world, he may perhaps do a more 
[extensive service to mankind than the 
person whose life originally afforded 
: the pattern. — ^Fielding. 

Birds 

‘ A bird of the air shall carry the 
veiee, and that which hath wings shall 
ten the matter. — Ecclesiastes. 
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The little birds have God for their 
caterer. — Cervantes. 


Was never secret history but birds 
tell it in the bowers. — Emerson. 


I was always a lover of soft-winged 
things. — Victor Hugo. 


Hear how the birds, on ev’ry blooming 
spray, 

With joyous musick wake the dawning day I 

— Pope. 


And hark, how blithe the throstle 
sings I He, too, is no mean preacher. — 
Wordsworth. 


Teach me, O lark! with thee to greatly 
rise, to exalt my soul and lift it to the 
skies. — Burke. 


Fowls, by winter forced, forsake the 
floods, and wing their hasty flight to 
happier lands, — Dryden. 


With sonorous notes ' 
Of every tone, mix’d in confusion sweet. 
Our forest rings. — Carlos Wilcox. 


A light broke in upon toy soul— 

It was the carol of a bird; 

It ceased — and then it cam* again 
The sweetest song ear eve heard. 

— Byron, 


The birds, great Nature^s happy com- 
moners, that haunt in woods, in meads, 
and flowery gardens, rifle the sweets 
and taste the choicest fruits, — Rowe. 


See the enfranchised bird, who wildly 
springs, 

With a keen sparkle in his glowing eye 
And a strong effort in his quivering wings. 
Up to the blue vault of the happy sky. 

— Mrs. Norton. 


Do you ne’er think what wondrous beings 
these? 

Do you ne’er think who made them, and 
who taught 

The dialect they speak, where melodies 
Alone are the interpreters of thought? 

Whose household words are ^ongs in many 
keys, 

Sweeter than instrument o| man efer caitghtl 
— Longfellow. 


The nightingale, if he sh(>ul<J sing by 
day, when every goose is cackling, 
would be thought do bettei: a musician 


than the wren. How many things by 
season seasoned are to their right 
praise and true perfection ! — Shake- 
speare. 


Birds, the free tenants of earth, air, and 
ocean, 

Their forms all symmetry, their motions 
grace, 

In plumage delicate and beautiful, 

Thick without burthen, close^ as fish’s scales, 
Or loose as full blown poppies on the gale; 
With wings that seem as they’d a soul with- 
in them, 

They bear their owners with such sweet en- 
chantment. — ^James Montgomery. 

Birth — Birthplace 

Birth is a shadow. Courage, self- 
sustained, outlords succession’s phlegm, 
and needs no ancestors. — ^Aaron Hill. 


We forget the origin of a parvenu 
if he remembers it ; we remember it if 
he forgets it. — J. Petit-Senn. 


A ijoble birth and fort;une, though 
they make not a bad man good, yet 
they are a real advantage to a worthy 
one, and place his virtues in a fairei 
light. — Lillo. 


Called to the throne by the voice of 
the people, my maxim has always been, 
A career open to talent without distinc- 
tion of bg:th. It is this system of 
equality for which the European oli- 
garchy detests me. — Napoleon. 


While man is growing, life is in decrease; 
And cradles rock us nearer to the tomb. 
Our birth is nothing but our death begun. 

— Young. 


No distinction is ’tween man and man, 
But as his virtues add to him a glory 
Or vices cloud him. - — Habbington. 


What is birth to a man if it shall be 
'a stain to hiS dead ancestors to have 
left such an o€siiting?'-^Sir P. Sidney. 


When real nobleness accompanies 
that imaginary one of bitth, the imag- 
inary seems to mix with rSal, and 
comes real, too. — Greville. 


High birth is a gift of fortune which 
should never challenge esteem towards 
those who receive it, since it ccjsts then? 
neither study nor labor —Bruy^re. 
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Custom forms us all; our thoughts, 
eur morals, our most fixed belief, are 
consequences of our place of birth. — 
Aaron Hill 


Verily, I swear, it is better to be 
lowly born, and range with humble liv- 
ers in content* than to be perked up in 
a glistering grief, and wear a golden 
sorrow. — Shakespea re. 


I’ve learned to fudge af men by their own 
deeds; 

I do not make the accident of birth 
The standard of their merit. — ^Mra. Hale. 


Whatever strengthens our local at- 
tachments is favorable both to individ- 
ual and national character, our home, 
our birthplace, our native land. Think 
for a while what the virtues are which 
arise out of the feelings connected with 
these words, and if you have any intel- 
lectual eyes, you will then perceive the 
connection between topography and pa- 
triotism. — Southey. 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting; 

The soul that rises with us, our life^a &r. 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar; 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory, do we come 
From God, who is our home. 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy. 

# 'tt « * * # « 

At length the man perceives' it die away. 
And fade into the light of common day. 

— Wordsworth. 


Those who wish to forget painful 
thoughts do well to absent themselves 
for a while from the ties and objects 
that recall them; but we can be said 
only to fulfill our destiny in the place 
that gave us birth. — Hazlitt 

B^brtkday 

Heaven give you many, many merry 
days I — ^Shakespeare* 


And send him many years of sun- 
shine days 1— 0Jm-kesp^re, ^ ' * 


And more such days as these to ns 
befall I- — Shakespeare, , . 


This day chaise all griefs and 
quarrels into lore-. — ^akespeare. 


Olil be thou blest with all that Heaven can 
send, 

Long health, long youth, lon^ pleasure — 
and a friend. — Pope. 


Pleas’d to look forward, pleas’d to look be- 
hind, 

And count each birthday with a grateful 
mind. — Pope. 


The day 

For whose returns, and many, all these pray; 
And so do I. — B. Jonson. 


The birth of a child is the imprison- 
ment of a soul. — Simms. 


Is ^ that a birthday? ’tis, alas', too clear; 
’Tis but the funeral of the former year. 

— Pope. 


Yet all I’\re learnt from hours rife 
With painful brooding here, 

Is, that amid this mortal strife. 

The lapse of every year 
But takes away a hope from life. 

And adds to death a fear. 

— Hoffman, 


My birthday! — what a different sound 
That word had in my youthful ears; 
And how each time the day comes round. 
Less and less white its mark appears. 

— Moore. 


Believing hear, what you deserve to hear, 
Your birthday as my own to me is dear. 
Blest and distinguish'd daysl which we 
should piize 

The first, the kindest bounty of the skies. 
But yours gives most; for mine did only 
lend 

'Me to the world; yours gave to me a friend. 

— Martial 


As this auspicious day began the race 
Of ev’ry virtue join’d with ev’ry grace; 
May you, who own them, welcome its re- 
' turn, 

Till excellence, like yours, again is born. 
The years we wish, will half your charms 
impair; 

The years we wish the better half will sparer 
The victims of your eyes will bleed no more. 
But all the beauties of your mmd adore. 

— Jeffrey. 

Blackbird 

The birds have erased their "Songs, 

All save the blackbird, that from yon taL 
ash, 

I ’Mid Binkie’s greenery, frdm his mellow 

: ^ throat, 

In adoration of the setting sun. 

Chants forth his evening hymn. 
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0 Blackbird! sing me something well: 
While all the neighbors shoot thee round, 
I keep smooth plats of fruitful ground, 
Where thou may’st warble, eat and dwell. 

— ^Tennyson. 


Golden Bill! Golden' Bill 1 
Lo, the peep of day; 

All the air is cool and still, 

From the elm-tree on the hill. 
Chant away: 

'H' * # * 'N' 

Let thy loud and welcome lay 

Pour alway 

Few notes but strong. 

— Montgomery, 


How sweet the harmonies of the afternoon! 

The Blackbird sings along the sunny 
breeze 

His ancient song of leaves, and summer 
boon; 

Rich breath of hayfields streams thro’ 
whispering trees; 

And birds of morning trim their bustling 
wings, 

And listen fondly — while the Blackbird 
sings. — Frederick Tennyson. 

Blacksmitk 

And he sang: *‘Hurra for my handiworkl” 

And the red sparks lit the air; 

Not alone for the blade was the bright steel 
made; 

And he fashioned the first ploughshare. 

— Chas. Mackay. 


Under a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands: 

The smith a mighty man is he. 

With large and sinewy hands; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands, 

— Longfellow. 


And the smith his iron measutes hammered 
to the anvil’s chime; 

Thanking God, whose boundless wisdom 
makes the flowers of poesy bloom 
In the forge’s dust and cinders, in the 
tissues of the loom. — Longfellow. 

Blame 

Man only blames himself in order 
that he may be praised. — La Roche- 
foucauld. 


A man takes contradiction and ad- 
vice much more easily than people 
think, only he will not bear it when 
violently given, even though it be well 
founded. Hearts are flowers, they re- 
main open to the soft-falling dew, but 
shut up in the violent downpour of 
rain, — Richter. 


Blandiskment 

The maiden’s blush lights the voh 
cano in the lover’s heart. — ^De Finod. 


Charms strike the sight, but merit 
wins the soul. — Pope. 


One only needs to see a smile in a 
‘white crape bonnet in order to enter 
the palace of dreams. — Victor Hugo. 


For beauty is the bait which, with 
delight, doth man allure for to enlarge 
'his kind. — Spenser. 

Expression alone can invest beauty 
with supreme and lasting command 
over the eye. — Fuseli. 


Admiration and love are like being 
intoxicated with champagne; judgment 
I and friendship are like being enlivened. 
— Dr. Johnson. 


j Her eyes, her lips, her cheeks, her 
shape, her features, seem to be drawn 
by Love’s own hand; by Love himself 
in love. — Dryden. 


^ Her face had a wonderful fascina- 
tion in it. It was such a calm, quiet 
face, with the light of the rising soul 
^shining so peacefully through it. — 
Longfellow. 


I The most fascinating women are 
those that can most enrich the every- 
day moments of existence. In a par- 
ticular and attaching sense, they are 
those that can partake our pleasures 
and our pains in the liveliest and most 
devoted manner. Beauty is little with- 
out this; with it she is triumphant: — 
Leigh Hunt. 


In the age of chivalry it was the 
beauty of woman alone that wrestled 
successfully against barbarism. Sho 
softened thfe rude manners of the war- 
riojs, and inspired the valorous knight 
[with courage, generosity and honor, 
thus civilizing by the influence of her 
charms those whose hearts could not be 
touched by any other human power.—' 
Alexander Walker. 

Blessedness 

True blessedness consisteth In a good 
life and a happy death.— Soloru 
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He alone is blessed who never was 
born. — Prior. 


The harvest song of inward peace. — 
Mrs. Barbauld. 


’T is not for mortals always to be 
blest. — ^Armstrong. 


Blest is he whose heart is the home 
of the great dead and their great 
thoughts. — Bailey. 


Blessedness is a whole eternity older 
than damnation. — ^Richter. 


And let me tell you that every mis- 
ery I miss is a new blessing. — Izaak 
Walton. 


Blessedness consists in the accom- 
;)lishment of our desires, and in our 
having only regular desires. — St. Au- 
gustine. 


There is in man a higher than love 
of happiness ; he can do without' hap- 
piness, and instead thereof find blessed- 
ness. — Carlyle. 


The beloved of the Almighty are the 
rich who have the humility of the poor, 
and the pQor who have the magnanim- 
ity of the rich. — Saadi. 

Blessings 

111 blows the wind that profits no- 
body. — Shakespeare. 


Fall silently like dew on roses. — 
Bryden. 


The blessing of the Lord, it maketh 
rich, and He addeth no sorrow with it. 
— Proverbs x. 22. 


I dimly guess, from blessings known, 
of greater out of sight— ^ Whittier. 


Blessing star forth forever; but a 
curse is like a cloud, it passes. — Bailey. 


The beuediction of these covering 
heavens f^ll on their heads like dew. — 
Shakespeare. 

Words are as they are t^en^ and 
things are as they are use<J. There are 
even cursed blessings. — Bishop Hail. 


A man’s best things are nearest him, 
lie close about his feet. — R. M. Milnes. 


Our blessings are the least heeded, 
because the most common events of 
life. — Hosea Ballou, 


We mistake the gratuitous blessings 
of heaven for the fruits of our own in- 
dustry. — L’Estrange. 


How blessings brighten as they take 
their flight I — Young. 


For blessings ever wait on virtuous deeds. 
And though a late, a sure reward succeeds. 

— Congreve. 


Blessings on him who invented 
sleep. — Cervantes. 


Reflect upon your present blessings, 
of which every man has many ; not on 
your past misfortunes, of which all 
men have some. — Dickens. 


To heal divisions, to relieve the oppress’d. 
In virtue rich; in blessing others, bliss'd. 

— Homer. 


Men live best upon a little; Nature 
has given to all the privilege of being 
happy, if they but knew how to use 
their gifts. — Claudianus, 


Amid my list of blessings infinite, 

Stands this the foremost, “That my heart 
has bled.’^ — Young. 


Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testa- 
ment; 

Adversity is the blessing of the New. 

— Bacon. 


Of many imagined blessings it may 
be doubted whether he that wants or 
possesses them had more reason to be 
satisfied with his lot. — Dr. Johnson. 


Even the best things ill used become 
evils ; and, contrarily, the worst things 
used well prove good. — Bishop Hall. 


The blessings of fortune are the low- 
est ; the next are the bodily advantages 
of strength and health ; but the super- 
lative blessings, in fine, are those of the 
pjind. — L’Estrange. 


The good things of life are not to be 
had singly, but come to us with a mix* 
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ture ; like a school-boy’s holiday, with 
a task affixed to the tail of it. — Charles 
Lamb. 


Not to understand a treasure’s worth, 

Till time has stolen away the slightest good, 
Is cause of half the poverty we feel, 

And makes the world the wilderness it is. 

— Cowper. 


It is too generally true that all that 
is required to make men unmindful 
wha't they owe to G-od for any blessing 
is that they should receive that bless- 
ing often enough and regularly enough. 

■ — Bishop Whately. 


Blessings we enjoy daily; and for 
most ot them, because they be so com- 
mon, most men forget to pay their 
praises; but let not us, because it is a 
sacrifice so pleasing to Him that made 
the sun and us, and still protects us, 
and gives us flowers and showers and 
meat and content — Izaak Walton. 


Blessings he -w'ith them, and eternal praise 
Who gave us nobler loves, and nobler 
cares, 

The poets, who on earth have made us 
heirs 

Of truth and pujre delight, by heavenly lays. 

— Wordsworth. 


Nothing raises the price of a bless- 
ing like ics removal ; whereas it was its 
continuance which should have taught 
us its value. There are three requisi- 
tions to tlie proper enjoyment of earth- 
ly blessings, — a thankful reflection on 
the goodness of the Giver, a deep sense 
of our nnwortliiness, a recollection of 
the uncertainty of long possessing 
them. firsr would make us, grate- 

ful : the second, humble : and the, third,, 
moderate. — Hannah More. 


Heaven may have happiness as ut- 
terly unknown to us as the gift of per- 
fect vision would ha tp a man born 
bUpd. If we consider the inlets of 
pleasure from five senses onlv, we may 
be sure that the same -Being who 
created us could have ,^iven ps five 
hundred, if He had pleas^il — CJpitpm 

BHitdness 

O loss of sight, of thee I most complain! 
Blind among enemies, O wor^ than eba^s. 
Dungeon, or beggary, or decrepit '^ge^ 

— Mihon. 


None so blind as those that will not 
see. — Mathew Henry. 


He that is strucken blind cannot forget 
The precious treasure of his eyesight lost 
— Shakespeare. 


But love is blind, and lovers cannot see 
The pretty follies that themselves commit. 

— Shakespeare. 


O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon^, 
Irrecoverably dark! total eclipse, 

Without all hope of day. — Milton. 


He whom nature thus bereaves, 

Is ever fancy’s favourite child; 

For thee enchanted dreams she weaves 
Of changeful beauty, bright and wild. 

— Mrs. Osgood. 


Oh, sayl what is that thing called light, 
Which I must ne’er enjoy? 

What are the blessings of the sight? 

Oh, tell your poor blind boyl 

— Colley Cibber. 


Ye have a world of light, 

When love in the loved rejoices; 

But the blind man’s home* is the house ol 
night, 

And its beings are empty voices. 

— Bulwefr. 


These eyes tho’ clear 
To outward view of blemish or of spot, 
Bereft of light, their seeing have forgot. 
Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 
Of sun, or moon, or star, throughout the 
year, 

Or man, or woman. Yet I argue not 
Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor have a 
jot 

Of heart or hope; but still bear up and 
steer 

Right onward. — Milton. 


Q, happiness Pf blindness! now no beputy 
l5yflajin,es my Hist ; no other’s goods ipy envy. 
Or misery my pity; no man’s wealth 
Draws my respect; nor poverty my scorn, 
Nft stjll LsSe e:pQughI man to himself 
Is a large raised above the level 

Of his IPW* thoughts; if then I 

have 

A world within mySfelf^i that world shall be 
My empire; there Ffi v#gn, cominanding 
freely. 

And willingly ,pbey’4» wpure frptp fear 
Of foreign .forces, or doihestic treasohs,“ 

— Denhapi. 


The blindness of men is the most 
dllngeToU?; effect of their pride: it 
to 'nourish and aujermeut it: it 
depHYes them of knowledge of Remedies 
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which can solace their miseries and 
can cure their faults. — La Rochefou- 
cauld. 


This fellow must have a rare understanding; 
For nature recompenseth the defects 
Of one part with redundance in another; 
Blind men have excellent memories, and the 
tongue 

Thus indisposed, there s treasure In the in- 
tellect. —Shirley. 

Bliss 

The bliss that can be told is but 
half-bliss. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


And for our country Tis a bliss to 
die. — Homer. . 


Every one speaks of it, — who has 
known it? — Mme. Necker. 


Pure felicity is reserved for the 
heavenly life ; it grows not in an earth- 
ly soil. — Chapin. 


Who falls from all he knows of bliss, 
cares little into what abyss. — Byron. 


The way to bliss lies not on beds of down, 
And he that had no cross deserves no crown. 

— Quarles. 


Some place the bliss in action, some in ease, 
Those call it pleasure, and contentment 
these. —Pope. 

i — 

Though duller thoughts succeed, the 
bliss e’en of a moment still is bliss. — 
Joanna Baillie. 


Vain, very vain, my weary search to find 
That bliss which only centres in the mind. 

— Goldsmith. 


Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of Paradise, that has survived the fall I 
— Cowper. 


We may anticipate blis^, 1?ut who 
ever drank of that enchanted cup unal- 
loyed? — Coltop. 

erudition, circumstance, is not the thing; 
Bliss is the same in subject or in king. 

— Pope- 


Health is the vital principle of bliss, 

And exercise of health. —Thomson. 


*]|>he happiest woman sees not glad*- 
nes^ alme reflected from her mirror; 


its surface will inevitably be sometimes 
dimmed with sighs. — Mme. Louise Co- 
let 


Alas! by some degree of woe 
We every bliss must gain; 

The heart can ne’er a transport know. 
That never feels a pain. 

— Lord L3rttleton. 


Bliss in possession will not last; 
Remember’d joys are ne\er past; 

At once the fountain, stream, and sea, 

They were, — they are, — they yet shall be. 

— Montgomery. 

Blockhead 

Heaven and earth fight in vain 
against a dunce ! — Sehillei*. 


A blockhead cannot come in, nor go 
away, nor sit, noi* rise, nor stand, like 
a man of sense. — Bruy&re. 


There never was any party, faction, 
sect, or cabal whatsoever, In which the 
most ignorant were not the most vio- 
lent; for a bee is not a busier animal 
tlaan a blockhead. — Pope. 

Blood 

Blood is a juice of rarest quality.— 
Goethe. 


There is no caste in blood.— Edwin 
Arnold. 


Blood follows blood. — De Foe. 


Some kind of .pace may be got out of 
the veriest jade by the near prospect of 
oats; but the thoroughbred has the 
spur in his blood, — Lowell. 


Noble blood ! bah ! What blood is 
more noble or so pure as that of the 
lion? And yet he is only a brute. It 
is merit, education and virtue, not 
blood, that lift men above the level of 
the brutes. — IMichael le Paucheur. 

Bluebell 

Oh! roses and lilies are fair to see; 

But the wild bluebell is the flower for me. 

—Louisa A. Meredith. 


Hatig-head Bluebell. 

Bending like Moses* sister over Moses, . 
Ml of a secret that thou dar’st not tell I 
' -.^GeoTge MacBojialid 
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Bluebird 

Whither away, Bluebird, 

Whither away? 

The blast is chill, yet in the upper sky. 

Thou still canst find the color of thy ,wing, I 
The hue of May. 

Warbler, why speed thy southern flight? ah, 
why, 

Thou too, whose song first told us of the 
Spring? 

Whither away? 

— E. C. Stedman. 

Bluutuess 

I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth. 
Nor actions, nor utterance, nor the power 
of speech, , 

To stir men’s blood: I only speak right on. 

— Shakespeare. 

This is some fellow, 

Who having been prais’d for bluntness, doth 
affect . 

A saucy roughness, and constrains the garb. 
Quite from his nature: he can’t flatter, he! 
An honest mind and plain, — he must speak 
truth! ^ 

And they will take it so ; if not he s_ plai^. 
These kind of knaves I know, which in this 
plainness 

Harbor more craft, and far corrupter ends, 
Than twenty silly, ducking observants, 

That stretch their duty nicely. 

— Shakespeare. 

Blushes 

The heart’s meteors tilting in the 
face. — Shakespeare. 

Blushes are the rainbow of modesty. 
— Mme. Necker. 

The sunset glow of self-possession. — 
Chamfort. 

Young roses kindled into thought. — 
Moore. 

Blushing is the livery of virtue. — 
Bacon. 

Blushes are the echo of sensibility. — 
Mme. de Salm.' 

The glow of the angel in woman. — 
Mrs. Balfour. 

Innocence is not accustomed to blush. 
— Moli&re. 

The lily and the rose in her fair face 
striving for precedence. — N. P. Willis. 


Blushes cannot be counterfeited.-' 
Marguerite de Valois. 

The man that blushes is not quite a 
brute. — Young. 

Do good by stealth, and blush to find 
it fame. — Pope. 

Such war of white and red within 
her cheeks. — Shakespeare. 

The bloom of young desire and pur- 
ple light of love. — Gay. 

A blush is the sign which Nature 
hangs out to show where chastity and 
honor dwell. — Gotthold. * 

Men blush less for their crimes than 
for their weaknesses and vanity. — La 
Bruyfere. 

The lilies faintly to the roses yield, 

As on thy lovely cheek, they struggling vie, 
— Hoffman. 

The rose was budded in her cheek 
just opening to the view. — Mallet. 

The inconvenience or the beauty oi 
the blush, which ,is the greater? — 
Madame Necker. 

One blushes oftener from the woundt 
of self-love than fisom modesty. — Mme, 
Guibert. 

The blush is beautiful, but it is some 
times inconvenient. — Goldoni. 

Like the last beam of evening thrown 
on a white cloud, just seen and gone. — 
Walter Scott. 

They teach us to dance ; 0 that they 
could teach us to blush, did it cost a 
guinea a glow ! — Madame Deluzy. 

Playful blushes, that seemed nought 

But luminous e$capes of thought. 

•—Moore. 

The ambiguous livery worn alike by 
modesty and shame, — Mrs. Balfour. 

A blush is no language ; only a dubi- 
ous flag-signal which raaj mean eithei 
of two contradictories,-— George BUofe 
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On lier cheek blushes the richness of 
an autumn sky with ever-shifting beau- 
ty. — Longfellow. 


Like the faint streaks of light broke 
loose from darkness, and dawning into 
blushes. — Dryden. 


The rising blushes, which her cheek over- 
spread, 

Are opening roses in the lily’s bed, 

— Gay. 


The eloquent blood spoke in her 
cheeks, and so distinctly wrought, you 
might have almost said her body 
thought. — Donne. 


The blush is nature’s alarm at the 
approach of sin, and her testimony to 
the dignity of virtue. — Fuller. 


Troubled blood through his pale face 
was seen to come and go, with tidings 
from his heart, as it a running messen- 
ger had been, — Spenser, 


Bid the cheek be ready with a blush, 
modest as Morning when she coldly 
eyes the youthful Phoebus. — Shake- 
speare. 


A faint blush melting through the 
light of thy transparent cheek like a 
rose-leaf bathed in dew, — Whittier. 


From every blush that kindles in thy cheeks, 
Ten thousand little loves and graces spring 
To revfel in the roses. — Nicholas Rowe. 


Once he saw a youth blushing, and 
addressed him, “Courage, my boy ; that 
is the complexion of virtue.” — Diogenes 
Lsertius. 


Such a blush 

In the midst of brown was born. 

Like red poppies grown with corn. 

— Hood. 


Her cheeks blushing,, and withal, 
when she wa^ spoken to, a little smil- 
ing, were like roses ,when their leaves 
are with a little breath stirred. — Sir P, 
Sidney. 


Had he not long read the heart’s 
hushed secret in the soft, dark eye, 
lighted at his approach, and on the 
cheek, coloring all crimson at his light- 
est look? — L. E. Landon. 


The bold defiance of a woman is the 
certain sign of her shame, — when she 
has once ceased to blush, it is because 
she has too much to blush for. — 
Talleyrand. 


An Arab, by his earnest gaze, 

Has clothed a lovely maid with blushes; 
A smile^ within his eyelids plays 
And into words his longing gushes. 

— Wm.R. Alger. 


One day, a daughter of Aristotle, 
Pythias by name, was asked what color 
pleased her most. She replied, “The 
color with which modesty suffuses the 
face of simple, inoffensive men.’^ — Jou- 
bert. 


Give me the eloquent cheek. 

When blushes burn and die 
Like thine its changes speak, 

The spirit’s purity. — Mrs. Osgood. 


Forgot the blush that virgin fears impart 
To modest cheeks, and borrowed one from art 
— Cowper. 


I pity bashful men, who feel the pain 
Of fancied scorn and undeserved disdain, 
And beat the marks upon a blushing face 
Of needless shame, and self-impos’d disgrace. 

— Cowper, 


The blushing cheek speaks modest mind, 
The lips befitting words most kind, 

The eye does tempt to love’s desire. 
And seems to say ’tis “Cupid’s fire.” 

— Harrington- 


^the blush is formed — and flies — 

Nor owns reflection’s calm control; 

It comes, it deepens — fades and dies, 

A gush of feeling from the soul. 

— Mrs. Dinnies. 


By noting of the lady I have mark’d 
A thousand blushing apparitions 
To start into her face, a thousand innocent 
shames. 

In angel whiteness bear away those blushes. 

— Shakespeare. 


Who has not seen that feeling born of flame 
Qrimson the cheek at mention of a name? 
The rapturous touch of some divine surprise 
Flash deep suffusion of celestial dyes: 

When hands clasped hands, and lips to lips 
were pressed, 

And the heart’s secret was at once con* 
fessed? — Abraham Coles* 
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Girls blush, sometimes, because they are 
alive, 

Half wishing they were dead to save the 
shame. 

The sudden blush devours them, neck and 
brow; 

They have drawn too near the fire of life, 
like gnats, 

And fiare up bodily, wings and all. 

— E. B. Browning. 


Though looks and words, by the 
strong mastery of his practiced will, 
are overruled, the mounting blood be- 
trays an impulse in its secret spring 
too deep for his control. — Southey. 

Blustering 

A killing tongue and a quiet sword. 
— Shakespeare. 

Splitting the air with noise. — Shake- 
speare. 


The devil may be bullied, but not tbe 
Deity. — W. R. Alger. 


Loudness is impotence. — Lavater. 


Ever the characteristic manners of 
cowardice. — Edward Everett. 


Bold at the council board, but cau- 
tious in the field. — Dryden. 


'i'he empty vessel makes the greatest 
sound. — Shakespeare. 


They that have voice of lions and act 
of hares, — are they not monsters? — 
Shakespeare. 


Without big words, how could many 
eople say small things? — J. Retit- 
enn. 


A brave man is sometimes a des- 
perado : a bully is always a coward. — 
Halibnrton. 

Wine and tbe sun will make vinegar 
without any shouting to help them. — 
George Eliot. 


True courage scorns to vent her 
prowess in a storm of words; ^i«id to 
the valiant action speaks alone. — Smoi- 
iett 


loud and senseless talking any other 
than a way of braying? — L ’Estrange. 


The insignificant, the empty, is usu- 
ally the loud ; and after the manner of 
a drum, is louder even because of its 
emptiness. — Carlyle. 


It is with narrow-souled people as 
with narrow-necked bottles; the less 
they have in them, the more noise they 
make in pouring it out. — Pope. 


That, of course, they are many in 
number, or that, after all, they are, 
other than the little, shriveled, meagre, 
hopping, though loud and troublesome, 
insects of the hour. — Burke. 


What art thou? Have not I 
An arm as big as thine? A heart as big? 
Thy words, I grant, are bigger, for I wear 
not 

My dagger in my mouth. — Shakespeare. 


For highest looks have not the highest mind, 
Nor haughty words most full of highest 
thought; 

But are like bladders blown up with the 
wind, 

That being prick’d evanish into ‘nought. 

— Spenser. 


Because half a dozen grasshoppers 
under a fern make the field ring with 
their importunate chink, whilst thou- 
sands of great cattle, reposing beneath 
the shadow of the British oak, chew 
the cud and are silent, pray do not 
imagine that those who make the noise 
are the only inhabitants of the field. — 
Burke. 

Those that are the loudest in their 
threats are the weakest in the ^xecU" 
tion of them. In springing a mine, 
that which has done the most extensive 
mischief makes the smallest report ; 
and again, if we consider the effect of 
lightning, it is probable that he that is 
killed by it hears no noise; but the 
thpnderclap which follows, and which 
most alarms the ignorant, is the surest 
(proof of their safety. — Colton. 

Boasting 

Where boasting ends, there dignity 
begin%-”Toung. 


There are braying men in thi world, 
as well as braying asses: for what is 


Tbe less people speak of their great* 
ness the more we think of it — ^Bacon. 
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No more delay, vain boaster, but be- 1 
gin.— Dryden. , 

Where there is much pretension, 
much has been borrowed ; nature never 
pretends. — Lavater. 

it will come to pass that every brag- 
gart shall be found an ass. — Shake- 
speare. 

The honor is overpaid when he that 
aid the act is commentator. — Shirley. 

Commonly they use their feet for 
defense, whose tongue is their weapon. 
—Sir P. Sidney. 

Pools carry their daggers in their 
open mouths. — H. W. Shaw. 

A gentleman that loves to hear him- 
self talk will speak more in a minute 
than be will stand to in a month. — 
Shakespeare. 

With all his tumid boasts, he’^s like 
che sword-fish, who only wears his 
weapon in his mouth. — Madden. 

Self-laudation abounds among the 
unpolished; but nothing can stamp a 
man more sl;iarply as ill-bred. — Charles 
Buxton. 

The man that once did sell the 
lion’s skin 

While the beast lived, was killed 

with hunting him,— Shakespeare. 

*We wound our rpodesty, and make 
foul the clearness of our deservings, 
when of ourselves we publish them. — 
Shakespeare. 

Conceit, more rich in matter than in words, 
Brags of his substance, not of ornament: 
They are but beggars that can count their 
\yorth. — Shakespeare. 

Men of real merit, and whose noble 
and glorious deeds we are ready to ac- 
knowledge, are yet not ta be eu<Jured 
when they vaunt their own actions. — 
^schines. 

Boasting an4 bravado may exist in 
the breast even of the coward, |f he is 
successful through a mere lucky hit; 
but a ju^t contempt of an ehemy can 


alone arise in those who feel that they 
are superior to their opponent by the 
prudence of their measures. — Thucy- 
dides. 

There is this benefit in brag, thai the 
speaker is unconsciously expressing hw 
own ideal. Humor him by all means, 
draw it all out, and hold him to it,— - 
Emerson. 

Lord Bacon told Sir Edward Coke 
when he boasted, “The less you speak 
of your greatness, the more I shall 
think of it'* Mirrors are the accom- 
paniments of dandies, not heroes. The 
men of history were not perpetually 
looking in the glass to make sure of 
their own size. Absorbed in their work 
they did it, and did it so well that the 
wondering world saw them to be great, 
and labeled them accordingly. — ^Re^v. S. 
Coley. 

I know them, yea, 

And what they weigh, even to the utmost 
scruple; 

•Scambling, out-facing, fashion-mong’ring 
boys, 

That lie, and cog, and flout, deprave, and 
slander, 

Go antickly, and show outward hideousness. 
And speak off half a dozen dangerous words, 
How they might hurt their enemies, if they 
durst ; 

lAnd this is alL — Shakespeare 

One man affirms that he has rode 
post a hundred miles in six hout^s: 
probably it is a lie ; but supposing it to 
be true, what then? 'W’hy, be is a very 
good post-bov; that is all. Another 
asserts, and probably not without 
oaths, that he has drunk six or eight 
bottles of wine at a sitting; out of 
charity I will believe him a liar; for, 
if I do not, I must think him a beast. 
- — Chesterfield. 

Bobolink 

Modest and shy as a nun is she; 

One weak chirp is her only note; 
Braggarts and prince of braggarts is he. 
Pouring boasts fron^ his little throat. 

— Bryant 

Rpl;^ pf Lincoln’s Quaker wife. 

Pretty and quiet, with plain brown Wings, 
Passing at home a patient life,’ 

Broods in the grass while her hushand 
— Brygnt^ 
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When Nature had made all her birds, 
With no more cares to thmk on. 

She gave a rippling laugh and out 
There flew a bobolink. — C. P. Cranch, 


Bobolink 1 that in the meadow. 

Or beneath the orchard’s shadow, 
Keepest up a constant rattle 
Joyous as my children’s prattle, 
Welcome to the north again. 

— Thos. Hill. 


Out of the fragrant heart of bloom, 

The bobolinks are singing; 

Out of the fragrant heart of bloom 
The apple-tree whispers to the room, 
“Why art thou but a nest of gloom 
While the bobolinks are singing?” 

— W. D. Howells. 

Body 

What! know ye not that your body 
is the temple of the Holy Ghost which 
is in you, which ye have of God ; and 
ye are not your own? — Cor. vi. 19. 


For of the soul the body form doth take. 
For soul is form, and doth the body make. 

— Spenser. 


Our body is a well-set clock, which 
keeps good time; but if it be too much 
or indiscreetly tampered with, the 
alarum runs out before the hour, — 
Bishop Hall. 


Every physician knows, though met- 
aphysicians know little about it, that 
the laws which govern the animal ma- 
chine are as certain and invariable as 
those which guide the planetary sys- 
tem, and are as little within the control 
of the human being who is subject 
to them. — Priestley. 


These limbs, — whence had we them ; 
this stormy force; this life-blood, with 
its burning pasrion? They are- dust 
and shadow — a shadow system gath- 
ered round our me; wherein through 
some moments or years, the divine 
essence is to be revealed in the desh. 
— Carlyle. 


God made the human body, ^nd it is 
by far the most exquisite and wonder- 
ful organization which has come to us 
from the Divine hand. Xt is a study 
for one’s whole life. If an undevout 
astronomer is mad, an undevout phys- 
iologist is stilt madder. — Beecher. 


Boldness 

Fortune befriends the bold. — Dryden. 


Fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread. — Pope. 


We make way for the man who 
boldly pushes past us. — Bovee. 


Carried away by the irresistible in- 
fluence which is always exercised over 
men’s minds by a bold resolution in 
critical circumstances. — Guizot. 


It deserves to be considered that 
boldness is ever blind, for it sees not 
dangers and inconveniences. Whence 
it is bad in council though good in 
execution. The right use of bold per- 
sons, therefore, is that they never com- 
mand in chief, but serve as seconds, 
under the direction of others. For in 
council it is good to see dangers, and 
in execution not to see them unless 
they are very great. — Bacon. 

Bondage 

A bond is necessary to complete our 
being, only we must be careful that 
the bond does not become bondage. — 
Mrs. Jameson. 


Bondage is hoarse, and may not 
speak aloud. — Shakespeare. 

Books 

Books are embalmed minds. — Bovee, 


A book is the only immortality.- 
Rufus Choate. 


A true book is an inspiration.^ 
Alexander H. Everett. 


The medicine of the mind. — Dio*- 
dorus. 


Books wind into the heart. — Hazlitt. 


Law dies ; books never. — ^Bulwer- 
Lytton. 


The virtue of books is to be read- 
able.— -Emerson, 


Good books are true friends. — Ba- 
con. 


Medicine for the soul — Inscription 
over the dootr of the library at Thebea 
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The monument of vanished mindes. 
-—Sir Wm. Davenant. 


Books are not seldom talismans and 
i^ells. — Cowper. 

Go, litel boke I go litel myn tregedie ! 
— Chaucer. 


Books which are no books. — Charles 
Lamb. 


A book may be as great a thing 
as a battle. — Disraeli. 


Not many but good books. — Bayard 
Taylor, 


Books, the children of the brain. — 
Swift. ^ 


My library was dukedom large 
enough. — S hakespear e. 


Begin by reading thyself rather than 
books. — Rumi. 


Deep versed in books and shallow 
in himself. — Milton. 

Books are a languid pleasure. — Mon- 
taigne. 

Beware you be not swallowed up in 
books. — John Wesley. 

A multitude of books distracts the 
mind. — Seneca. 


Books are sepulchres of thought. — 
Longfellow. 


The worth of a book is ,a matter 
of expressed juices. — Bovee. 

There is no book so poor that it 
would not be a prodigy if wholly made 
by a single man. — Johnson. 


Learning hath gained most by those 
books by which printers have lost — 
Fuller, 


The last thing that we discover in 
writing a book is to know what to put 
at the beginning. — Pascal. 


There is nothing so imperishable as 
a book. — James Hain Friswell. 


A good book is the best of friends, 
— the same to-day and forever. — Tap- 
per. 


Books are the legacies that a 'great 
genius leaves to mankind. — ^Addison. 


We prize books, and they prize them 
most who are themselves wise. — “Em- 
erson. 


There is no past so long as books 
shall live. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Next to acquiring good friends, the 
best acquisition is that of good books. 
— Colton. 


Great books, like large skulls, have 
often the least brains. — W. B. Clulow. 


Those faithful mirrors, which reflect 
to our mind the minds of sages and 
heroes. — Gibbon. 


We are as liable to be corrupted by 
books as by companions. — Fielding. 


Books, — lighthouses erected in the 
great sea of time. — Whipple. 


There was a time when the world 
acted upon books. Now books act 
upon the world. — Joubert. 


It is always easy to shut a book, 
but not quite so easy to get rid of a 
lettered coxcomb. — Colton. 


A small number of choice books are 
suflicien t. — V oltaire. 


Without grace no book can live, and 
with it the poorest may have its life 
prolonged. — Horace Walpole. 


Books are true friends that will 
never flatter nor dissemble : be you 
but true to yourself, . . . and you 
shall need no other comfort, — Bacon. 


Reading maketh a full man, com 
ference a ready man, and writing an 
exact man. — Bacon. 


Every man is a volume if you know 
how to read him. — Charming. 


He hath never fed of the dainties 
that are bred in a hook. — Shakespearcv 
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No book can be so good, as to be 
profitable when negligently read. — 
Seneca. 

Tis pleasant, sure, to see one’s name in 
print; 

A book’s a book, although there’s nothing 
in ’t. — Byron. 

A taste for books, which is still the 
pleasure and glory of my life. — Gib- 
bon. 

The burning soul, the burden’d mind. 

In books alone companions find. 

Mrs. Hale. 

It is a sure evidence of a good 
book if it pleases us more and more 
as we grow older. — Lichtenberg. 

Every great book is an action, and 
every great action is a book. — Martin 
Luther. 

Books are the best things, well used; 
abused, among the worst. — Emerson. 

Come, and trt,ke choice of all my library, 
And so beguile thy sorrow. 

— Shakespeare. 

*Tis in books the chief 
Of all perfections to be plain and brief. 

— Butler. 

Books c'’nnot always please, however good. 
Minds aie not ever craving for their food. 

— Crabbe. 

Wlien a new book comes out, I read 
an old one. — Rogers. 

How science dwindles, and how vol- 
umes swell! — Young. 

A first book has some of the sweet- 
ness of a first lovew— Willmott 

The true University of these days 
is a collection of books. — Carlyle. 

A book should be luminous, but not 
voluminous. — Bovee. 

Books i must follow sciences,, and 
not sciences books.— Bacon. 

Wise books for half the truths they 
liold are honored tombs. — George Elio^. 


Books are the ever-burning lamps of 
accumulated wisdom. — G. W. Curtis. 

These hoards of wealth you can 
unlock at will. — Wordsworth. 

Some books are to be tasted, others 
to be swallowed, and some few to be 
chewed and digested. — Bacon. 

Let every man, if possible, gather 
some good books under his roof. — • 
Channing. 

Books think for me, I can read 
anything which I call a book. — Lamb. 

It is not with the living that we 
should live, but with the dead. — 
Chamfort. 

Let us digest them; otherwise they 
enter our memory, but not our minds. 
— Seneca. 

A blessing on the printer’s art! — 

Books are the mentors of the heart. 

— Mrs. Hale. 

Books that you may carry to the 
fire, and hold readily in your hand, 
are the most useful after all. — .Tohn- 
soniana. 

In proportion as society refines, n^w 
books must ever become more neces- 
sary. — Goldsmith. 

“Books,” says my lord Bacon, 
“should have no patrons but truth and 
reason.” — Colton. 

Some said, John, print it, others Said, Not 
so; 

Some said, it might do good, others said, 
No. — Bunyan 

, The pleasant books, that silently 
among our hcu^ehpM treasures take 
familiar places,— :|uongfeU0w. 

Old woc^ fp winp tp drink, 

old .friends to trust, bid books to read. 
— Alonzo of Arragon. 

Books .bear him up ayvhile^ and make 
him try tp swim with !; ladders of 
philosophy.— Rochester. 

Ogme, my best friends^ my bpoksi 
and lead me on,— Cowley. 
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All the known world, excepting only 
savage nations, is governed by books. 
— Voltaire. 


For books are as meats and viands 
are ; some of good, some of evil sub- 
stance. — Milton. 


The great objection to new books 
is that they prevent our reading old 
ones. — Joubert. 


I entrench myself in my books, 
equally against sorrow and the weath- 
er. — Leigh Hunt. 


That is a good book which is opened 
with expectation and closed with 
profit. — Alcott. 


Some books are only cursorily to 
be tasted of. — Fuller. 


Books that are books are all that 
you want, and there are but half a 
dozen in any thousand. — Thoreau. 


The writings of the wise are the 
only riches our posterity cannot squan- 
der. — Landor. 


It ' is nearly an axiom that people 
will not be better than the books they 
read. — Dr. Potter. 


All books grow homilies by time; they are 
Temples, at once, and Landmarks. 

— -Bulwer-Lytton. 


In the highest civilization the book 
is still the highest delight. — Emerson. 


“There is no book so bad,^^ said the 
bachelor, “but something good may be 
found in it.” — Cervantes. 


Thou art a plant sprung tip to wither never 
Bub like a laurel, to grow green forever. 

— Herrick. 


A man will turn, over half a library 
to make one book. — ^Samuel Johnson. 


Books are the immqrtal sons deify- 
ing their sires. — Plato. 


The love of books is a love y^hich 
requires neither justification, apology, 
nor defence.’T-Langford. 


Every book is, in an^ intimate sense, 
a circular-letter to the friends of him 
writes it. — R. L ^evensom 


Leaving us heirs to amplest heritages 
Of all the best thoughts of the greatest 
sages, 

And giving tongues unto the silent dead! 

— Lx^ngfellow. 


No matter what his rank or position 
may be, the lover of books is the 
richest and the happiest of the children 
of men. — Langford. 


We call some books immortal I Do they 
live? 

If so, believe me. Time hath made them 
pure. 

In Books, the veriest wicked rest in peace. 

— Bulwer-Lytton. 


As you grow ready for it, some- 
where or other you will find what is 
needful for you in a book. — George 
MacDonald. 


A good hook is fruitful of other 
books; it perpetuates its fame from 
age to age, and makes eras in the lives 
of its readers. — Alcott. 


Books, like proverbs, receive their 
chief value from the stamp and esteem 
of ages through which they have 
passed. — Sir W. Temple. 


The quantity of books in a library is 
often a cloud of witnesses of the ig- 
norance of the owner. — Oxengtiern. 


Worthy .books are not companions, 
they are solitudes ; we lose ourselves 
in them, and all our cares. — Bailey. 


If a book come from the heart, it 
will contrive to reach other hearts; 
all art and authorcraft are of small 
amount to that.- — Carlyle, 


A book may be compared to the life 
of your neighbor. If it be good, it 
cannot last too long ; if bad, you 
cannot get rid of it too early. — H« 
Brocket 


'He who loves not books before he 
comes bo thirty years of age will 
hardly love them- enough afterwards 
to understand them.--^Clarendon. 
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That wonderful book, while it ob- 
tains admiration from the most fastidi- 
ous critics, is loved by those who are 
too simple to admire it. — Macaulay. 


The greatest pleasure in life is that 
of reading while we are young. I have 
had as much of this pleasure perhaps 
as any one. — Hazlitt. 


Some books are drenched sands, on 
which a great soul’s wealth lies all in 
heaps, like a wrecked argosy. — ^Alex- 
ander Smith. 


Books should to one of these four ends 
conduce, 

For wisdom, piety, delight, or use. 

— Sir John Denham. 


That book in many’s eyes doth share the 
. glory, 

That in gold clasps locks in the golden 
story. — Shakespeare. 


How many books there are whose 
reputation is made that would not 
obtain it were it now to make ! — 
Joubert. 


Employ your time in improving 
yourselves by other men’s documents: 
so shall you come easily by what 
others have labored hard for. — Socra- 
tes. 


Old books, as you well know, are 
books of the world’s youth, and new 
hooks are the fruits of its age. — O. W. 
Holmes. 


Many books owe their success to the 
good memories of their authors and 
the bad memories of their readers. — 
Colton. 


Books are the negative pictures of 
thought, and the more sensitive the 
mind that receives their images, the 
more nicely the finest lines are repro- 
duced. — Holmes. 


The images of men’s wits and knowl- 
edge remain in books, exempted from 
the worry of time and capable of per- 
petual renovation. — Bacon. 


All that mankind has done, thought, 
gained, or been, — it is lying as in 
magic preservation in the pages of 
books. — Carlyle. 


Strong as man and tender as wo- 
man, they welcome you in every mood, 
and never turn from you in distress. 
— J. A. Langford. 


Pray thee, take care, that tak’st my book in 
hand. 

To read it well; that Is to understand. 

— Ben Jonson. 


The foolishest book is a kind of 
leaky boat on a sea of wisdom; some 
of the wisdom will get in anyhow. — 
O. W. Holmes. 


In every man’s memory, with the 
hours when life jculminated are usual- 
ly associated certain books which met 
his views. — Emerson. 


If time is precious, no book that 
will not improve by repeated readings 
deserves to be read at all. — Carlyle. 


He that studies books alone, will 
know how things ought to be; and he 
that studies men will know how things 
are. — Colton. 


We should have a glorious conflagra- 
tion if all who cannot put fire into 
their works would only consent to put 
their works into the fire. — Colton. 


In the best books great men talk to 
us, give us their most precious 
thoughts, and pour their souls into 
ours. — Channing. 


Books are men of higher stature, 
and the only men that speak aloud for 
future times to hear. — Mrs. Browning. 


A* good book is the precious life 
blood of a master spirit, embalmed and 
treasured up on purpose to a life be- 
yond life. — Miltoai- 


God be thanked for books. They are 
the voices of the distant and the dead, 
and make us heirs of the spiritual life 
of past ages. — Channing. 


Here, in the country, my books are 
my sole occupation; books my sure 
solace, and refuge from frivolous cares. 
Books the calmers, as well as the in- 
struction of the mind. — Mrs. Inchbald. 
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As good almost kill a man as kill 
a good book; who kills a man kills a 
reasonable creature, God’s image; but 
ne who destroys a good book kills rea- 
son itself. — Milton, 


It is with books as with men: a 
rery small number play a great part; 
the rest are confounded with the mul- 
titude. — Voltaire. 


It is thought and digestion which 
makes books serviceable, and gives 
health and vigor to the mind. — 
Thomas Fuller. 


If a book really wants the patronage 
of a great name, it is a bad book; 
and if it be a good book, it wants it 
not. — ^Coltpn. 


Men often discover their aflSnity to 
each other by the mutual love they 
have for a book. — Samuel Smiles. 


A book I oh, rare one ! be not, as in 
this f angled vforid, a garment nobler 
than it covers.' — Shakespeare. 


He who loveth a book will never 
want a faithful friend, a wholesome 
counsellor, a cheerful companion, or 
an effectual comforter. — Barrow, 


Books, we know. 

Are a substantial world, both pure and good; 
Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh 
and blood, 

Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 

— ^Wordsworth. 


The scholar only knows how dear 
these silent yet eloquent companions 
of pure thoughts and innocent hours 
become in the f^on of adversity. — 
Washington Irving. 

In books lies the soul of the whole 
Fast 'i'ime ; the srticplate audible 
voice of the Past, when the body and 
material substance of it has ajtor 
gether vanished Uke a dream. — Car- 
lyle. 


3ooks are the legacies thkt genius 
leh,tes to mankind, to be denvered 
down from generation to generation, 
as presents to the posterity of those 
that are yet unborp.—M^i^o^. , 


It is books that teach us to refine 
our pleasures when young, and which, 
having so taught us, enable us to re- 
call them with satisfaction when oId» 
— Leigh Hunt. 


Books are necessary to correct the 
vices of the polite ; but those vices are 
ever changing, and the antidote should 
be changed accordingly — should still 
be new.-^oldsmith. 


Many books require no thought from 
those who read them, and for a sim- 
ple reason, — ^they made no such de- 
mand upon those who wrote them.— 
Colton. 


It is chiefly through books that we 
enjoy intercourse with superior minds ; 
and these invaluable communications 
are within the reach of all. — ^Mme. de 
Genlis. 


If the crowns of all the kingdoms of 
Europe were laid down at my feet in 
exchange for my books and my love of 
reading, I would spurn them all.— 
P^nelon, 


When a book raises your spirit, and 
inspires you with noble and courageous 
feelings, seek for no other rule to 
judge the work by; it is good, ’and 
made by a good workman. — BruySre. 


Our favorites are few; since only 
what rises from the heart reaches it, 
being caught and cexried on the ton-? 
gues of men wheresoever love and let- 
ters journey. — Alcott 


There is a kind of physiognomy in 
the titles of books no less than in the 
faces of men, by which a skilful ob- 
server will as well know what to ex- 
nect from the one as the other. — But- 
ler. 


Books are the true levellers. They 
give to all who faithfully use them the 
society, the spiritual presence, of the 
best and greatest of, our race. — Ohan» 
ning. 


profit of books is according tb 
the sensibility of the reader. Tke pro- 
foundest thought or passion Sleeps as 
in a mine, until ap equal mipd^ ^and 
heart finds and puhdi^es it— Emeffon 
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When self-interest inclines a man to 
print, he should consider that the pur- 
chaser expects a pennyworth for his 
I)enny, and has reason to asperse his 
honesty if he finds himself deceived. — 
Shenstone. 


Do not believe that a book is good, 
if in reading it thou dost not become 
more contented with thy existence, if 
it does not rouse up in thee most gen- 
erous feelings. — Lavater, 


To buy books only because they were 
published by an eminent printer, is 
much* as if a man should buy clothes 
that did not fit him, only because 
made by some famous tailor. — Pope. 


The past but lives in words ; a 
thousand ages were blank if books 
had not evoked their ghosts, and kept 
the pale, unbodied shades to warn us 
from fleshless lips. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


If the secret history of books could 
be written, and the author’s private 
thoughts and meanings noted down 
alongside of his story, how many in- 
sipid volumes would become interest- 
ing. and dull tales excite the reader. — 
Thackeray. 


Books, to judicious compilers, are 
useful, — to particular arts and profes- 
sions absolutely necessary,' — to men of 
real science they are tools; but more 
are tools to them.— Johnson. 


Many a man lives a burden upon 
the earth ; but a good book is the 
precious life-blood of a master spirit, 
embalmed and treasured up on pur- 
pose for a life ' beyond life. — Milton. 


Homeliness Is almost as great a 
merit in a book as in a bouse, if the 
reader would abide there. It is next 
to beauty, and a yety high art — 
Thoreau. 


Plays and romances iSell as weB hs 
books of devotion, but with this dif*- 
ference, — more people read the former 
than buy them, and more bhy th« lat- 
ter than read them. — T. Hpghei 


their ennui troubles them more than 
their ignorance, they prefer being 
amused to being informed. — L’Abbe 
Dubois. 


Most books fail, not so much from a 
want of ability in their authors, as 
from an absence in their productions 
of a thorough development of their 
ability. — Bovee. 


Books are faithful repositories, 
which may be awhile neglected or for- 
gotten, but when they are opened 
again, will again impart their instruc- 
tion. — Jonson. 


Without books God is silent, justice 
dormant, natural science at a stand, 
philosophy lame, letters dumb, ^nd all 
things involved in Qimmerian dark- 
ness. — Bartholin. 


Those who are conversant with 
books well know how often they mis- 
lead us when we have not a living 
monitor at hand to assist us in com- 
paring practice with theory. — Junius. 


I like books. I was born and bred 
among them, and have the easy feeling 
when I get in their presence, that a 
stable-boy has among horses. — 0. W. 
Holme& 


Gentlemen use books as gentlewo* 
men handle their flowers, who in the 
morning stick them in their heads, 
and at night strawe them at their 
heeles. — Lyly. 


Oh, but books are such safe com- 
pany! They keep your secrets well; 
they never boast that they made your 
eyes glisten, or your chw flush, or 
your heart throb. — Mrs. P. Parton. 

Properly speaking, we learn from 
those books only that we cannot judge. 
The author of a book that I am com- 
ipetent to criticise would have to learn 
from me.— Goethe. 


Silent companions of the lonehr hour, 
Friends, who can alter or forsake, 

no pwct, 


Men love better books which please f i naTe seen it Observe 

them than those which instruct. Since that w4 should mak^ the same nee o 


t hate ei^Whore seen it obeoTved 
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a book that the bee does of a flower: 
she steals sweets from it, but does 
not injure it. — Colton. 


Nothing ought to be more weighed 
than the nature of books recommended 
by public authority. So recommend- 
ed, they soon form the character of 
the age. — Burke. 


No man writes a book without mean- 
ing something, though he may not 
have the faculty of writing conse-. 
quentially and expressing his mean- 
ing. — ^Addison. 


Of all the things which man can do 
or make here below, by far the most 
momentous, wonderful, and worthy are 
the things we call books. — Carlyle. 


Be as careful of the books you read 
as of the company you keep, for your 
habits and character will be as much 
influenced by the former as the latter. 
—Paxton Hood. 


I love to lose myself in other men’s minds. 
When I am not walking I am reading; 

I cannot sit and think. Books think for me. 

—Charles Lamb. 


The pleasant books, that silently among 
Our household treasures take familiar 
places, ' 

And are to u® as if a living tongue 
Spake from the printed leaves or pictured 
faces 1 -“TLongfellow. 


In the poorest cottage are Books : is 
qn^ Book^ wherein for several thou- 
sands of years the spirit of man has 
found light, and nourishment, and an 
interpreting response to whatever is 
Beepest in him. — Carlyle. 


After the pleasure of possessing 
books there is hardly anythipa a^qre 
pleasant, that of qf 

o| cPmiphnicatini to Xm 
puhHc the innocent richness or thnngb.f 
which we have acqnireu by the cnlture 
df Tetters. — Nodier.^ 


It is with books as with wome^, 
where a certain plainness of manner 
and of dr^s is more engsj^ing th#n 
that glar^ of paint and airs and ap- 
paref which may (1az;zTe .the eye, bnt 
res cheS the affection^^Hume. 


A book is a friend whose face is 
constantly changing. If you read it 
when you are recovering from an ill- 
ness, and return to it years after, it 
is changed surely, with the change in 
yourself. — Andrew Lang. 


Books are the true metempsychosia 
l~they are the symbol and presage or 
immortality. The dead men are scat- 
tered, and none shall find them. Be- 
hold they are here ! they do but sleep. 
-—Beecher. 


He that will have no books but those 
that are scarce evinces about as cor- 
rect a taste in^ literature as he would 
do in friendship who would have no 
friends but those whom all the rest 
of the world have sent to Coventry. — - 
Colton. 


There are persons who flatter them- 
selves that the size of their works will 
make them immortal. They pile up 
reluctant quarto upon solid folio, as if 
their labors, because they are gigantic, 
could contend with truth and heaven! 
— Junius. 


I armed her against the censures of 
the world ; showed her that books were 
sweet unreproaching companions to the 
miserable, and that if they could, not 
bring ns to enjoy life, they would at 
least teach us to endure it. — Gold- 
smitli. 


To divert at any time a troublesome 
fancy, run to thy books ; they presently 
fix thee to them,, and driven the other 
out ^ of thy thoughts. They always 
receive thee with the same kindness, — 
Fuller. 


Mankind are; creatures of book^, as 
well as of other circumstances; and 
fuqh tiiey etem^y j.j^emain 
W't 'w jaqe Ifd — 

rapA and qip#fe, pi wMtever 
caa, 

Soirie liey ibp(^ Jt is aecess^iry to 
read,-^art for the information they 
epn^in, and pthers in order to , pc- 
(|uaint ; one^^s Self with , the atate, 

l/terathre in •nrrbirt'h r 

livea^ but I 
than too 
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Nothing can supply the place of 
books. They are cheering or soothing 
companions in solitude, illness, afflic- 
tion. The wealth of both continents 
would not compensate for the > good 
they impart. — Channing. , , r - 


The \V^ise ■ 

(Minstrel or Sage), out of their hooks are 
clay j 

But in their hooks, as from their graphs 
they rise, ' ' ' 

Angels — that, side by side, upon our way, 
Walk with and warn usl 

— Bulwer-Lytton. 


Many readers judge of the power of 
a book by the shock it gives their 
feelings, — as some savage tribes deter- 
mine the power of their muskets by 
their recoil ; that; being considered best 
which fairly prostrates the purchaser. 
— Longfellow. 


There is this valu^ in books, that 
they enable us to converse with the 
dead. There is something in this, be- 
yond the niere intrinsic y^ortli of what 
they hav$ ^ left u^. — Brydges, , , , , , 

In looking .cjund me seeking for 
miserable resource . against the heavi- 
ness of time, I open a book, and I say 
to myself, as the cat to the fox : I 
have onlv one good turn, but I need 
no 'other. — Madame Necker. 


A roan ought to inquire and find out 
what he really and truly has an appe- 
tite for ; what suits his constitution ; 
and that, doctors tell him, is the very I 
thing he ought to have in general.' 
And so with books.^Oai^yle. • ' ■ ; 


gaming is more profound < : 

When in few solid authors may he fowwil 
A few good books, digested well, do feed 
The mind; i^iuch cloys, and doth ill humors 
breed. -r-Robert Heath. 


In science, read, by preference, tbq 
newest works ; in liteirature, the oldest. 
The classic literature, is always mod- 
ern. New books revive and redecorate 
old ideas ; old books suggest and in- 
vigorate new ideas. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


What a joy is thore in a good bobk, 
writ by some great master of thought, 
who breaks ipto beauty as in summer 
the meadow into grass and dandelions 


and violets, with geranipms and mani- 
fold sweetness.—rTheodoi’a Parker. 

We ought to regard books as we do 
sweetmeats, not wholly tq aim at the 
pleasantest, but, chiefly to respect the 
wholesomest ; not forbidding either, 
but approving the , latter most. — ^Plu- 
tarcb. 


No man should consider so highly 
of himself as to think he can receive 
but little light from books, nor so 
meanly as to belieye he can discover 
nothing but what is to be learned from 
them. — Dr. Johnson. 


My favorite books have a personal- 
ity and complexion as distinctly drawn 
as if the apthor’s portrait were 
framed into the paragraphs and smiled 
upon me as I read his illustrated 
pages. — Alcott. 


Books, dear books. 
Have been, and are niy comforts; morn ana 
night, 

Adversity, prosperity, at home, 

Abroad, health, sickness — good or ill report, 
Th^ same firm friends; the same refresh- 
ment rich, 

And source of consolation. — Dr. Dodd. 


By cultivating an interest in a few 
good books which contain the result of 
the toil or the quintessence of the gen- 
ius of some of the most gifted thinkers 
of the world, we need not live on thfe 
marsh and in the mists. The “slopes 
and ridges invite us. — T. Starr King. 


Some future strain, in which the muse shall 
tell 

How science dwindles, and how volumes 
swell. 

How commentators each dark passage shun, 
And hold their farthipg candle to the sun, 
— Young. 


Of many large volume^ the index is 
the bbst icm' apd the usefullest. A 
glande element gives 

whatever khowl^e bf ’the interior is 
needful. An ebitdi4s is bnly a book 
shortened; and as a general rule, the 
worth increases as~ the size lessens.— 
Willinott. 


One must be rich in thought and 
qharacter to owe nothing to books, 
thongh preparation is necessary t<t 
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profitable reading; aad the less read- 
ing is betteT than more;- — book-strnek 
men are of all readers least Wise, how- 
ever knowing or learned.^ — Alcott. 


' The books which help you most are 
those which make you think the most. 
The hardest way of learning' is by easy 
reading: but a ^reat book that comes 
from a great- thinker — it is a ship of 
thought, deep freighted with truth and 
with beauty. — Theodore Parker. 


We ought to reverence books, to look 
at them as useful and mighty things. 
If they are good and true, whether 
they are about religion or politics, 
farming, trade, or medicine, they are 
the message of Christ, the maker of all 
things, the teacher of all truth. — ^Rev. 
C. Kingsley. 


Books are not absolutely dead things, 
but do contain a progeny of life in 
them to be as active as that soul 
was whos6 progeny' they are ; nay, 
they do preserve ak m a vial the purest 
efficacy and extraction of that living 
inteUect that bi^d thein.-^Milton. 


Good books are to the young mind 
what the warming sun and the refresh- 
ing rkih of spring are to the seeds 
which have lain dormant in the frosts 
of winter. They are more, for they 
may save from that which is worse 
than death, as well as bless with that 
Which is better than life. — Horace 
Mann. 


There are many virtues in books, 
but the essential value is the adding 
of. knowledge to our stock by the re- 
cord of new facts, and, better, the 
record of intuitions which distribute 
facts, n^d are the formulas which su- 
persede all histories. — Emerson. 


In a well-writt^ book we are pre- 
sented with the maturest reflections,, 
or the happiest flights of a mind of 
uncommon excellence It is impc^ible 
that we can be much accnstomed to 
such companions without attaining 
some resemblance to them. — Williami 
Godwin- . * * J 


You, 0 Books, are the golden ves^ls 
the teUE^le, the arms of the clerical 


militia with which the missiles of the 
most wicked are destroyed;' fruitful 
olives, ' vines of Engaddi; • fig-trees 
knowing no sterility ; burning lamp® to 
be ever held in the hand.— ^Richard 
Aungervyle* 


Rooks, like friends, should be few, 
ana well chosen. 

Thou mayst a« well expect to grow 
i strong by always eating as wiser by 
f always reading. Too much over- 
charges nature, and turns more into 
disuse, than nourishment, ^is thought 
and digestion which makes books serv- 
iceable, and gives health and v^r to 
the mind. — Puller. 

There is no such thing as a worth- 
less book, though there are some far 
worse than worthless; no book that 
is not Worth preserving, if its existence 
,m'ay be tolerated: as there may be 
some men whom it may be proper, to 
hang, but none who should be suffered 
to starve. — Coleridge. 


Books are a part of man’s prerogative 
In formal ink, they thought and voices hold 
That we to them our solitude may give, 
And make time present travel that of old, 
Our life fame pieceth longer at the end, 
And books it farther backward doth ex 
tend. — Sir Thomas Overbury. 


They are fOr company the he®t 
friends, in Doubts Counsellors, m 
Damps Comforters, Time's Prospec- 
tive, the Home Traveller's Ship or 
Horse, the busie Man’s best Recrea- 
tion, the Opiate of idle Weariness, the 
Mindes best Ordinary, Nature’s Gar- 
den and Seed-plot of Immortality. — 
Bulstrode Whitelocke. 


When I would know thee * * * my 

thought looks 

Upon thy well-made choice of friends and 
books; 

Then do I love thee, and behold thy ends 

In making thy friends books, and tny books 
friends. — Ben Jonson. 


If I were ta pray for a taste which 
would stand by me ' under every va- 
riety Qf circimStanfCes, and be a source 
‘ofi m^pinbsS and cheerfulness to me 
'ithrppgh life, and a shield against Its 
Am, however things might go amiss, 
and the woi;ld frown upon me, it Would 
be a taate for reading «~-HerscheL 
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Many books belong to sunshine, and 
should be read out of doors. Clover, 
violets, and hedge roses breathe from 
their leaves; they are most lovable in 
cool lanes, along field paths, or upon 
stiles overhung by hawthorn, while the 
blackbird pipes, and the nightingale 
bathes its brown feathers in the twi- 
light copse. — Willmott 


Books 'are the best of things, well 
used ; abused, among the worst. What 
is the right use? What is the one 
end, which all means go to effect? 
They are for nothing but to inspire. 
I had better never see a book than to 
be warped by its attraction clean out 
of my own orbit, and made a satellite 
instead of a system.--r-Emerson. 


In comparing men and books, one 
must always remember this important 
distinction, — that one can put the 
books down at any time. As Macau- 
lay says, “Plato is never sullen, Cer- 
vantes is never petulant, Demosthenes 
never comes unseasonably, Dante never 
stays too long.” — Willis. 


The silent power of books is a great 
power in the world; and there is a 
joy in reading them which those alone 
can know who read them with desire 
and enthusiasm. Silent, passive, and 
noiseless though they be, they may yet 
set in action countless multitudes, and 
change the order of nations. — Henry 
Giles. 


Books, as Dryden has aptly termed 
thmi, are -^p^ectacles to read nature. 
JEschylus and Aristotle, Shakespeare 
and Bacon, are priests who preach and 
expound the mysteries of man and the 
universe. They teach us to understand 
and feel what we see, to decipher and 
syllable the hieroglyphics of the senses. 
— Hare. 


To divert myself from a troublesome * 
fancy, it is but to run to my boefes;* 
they presently fix me to them, 
drive the other out of my thoughts,,- 
and do not mutiny to see that I hawe-l 
onlv recourse to them for want rof i 
other more real, natural, and lively ! 
conveniences : they always receive me I 
with the same kindness. — Montaigne* ‘ 


A book becomes a mirror, with the 
author's face shining over it Talent 
only gives an imperfect image, — the 
broken glimmer of a countenance. 
But the features of genius remain un- 
ruffled. Time guards the shadow. 
Beauty, the spiritual Venus, — ^whose 
children are the Tassos, the Spensers, 
the Bacons, — breathes the magic of 
her love, and fixes the face forever. — 
Willmott. 


In you are sent 

The types of Truths whose life is The to 
Come; 

In you soars up the Adam from the fall; 
In you the Future as the Past is given — 
Ev’n in our death ye bid us hail our birth— 
Unfold these pages, and behold the Heaven, 
Without one grave-stone left upon the 
Earth. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Books are delightful when prosper- 
ity happily smiles ; when adversity 
threatens, they are inseparable com- 
forters. They give strength to human 
compacts, nor are grave opinions 
brought forward without books. Arts 
and sciences, the benefits of which no 
mind can calculate, depend upon books. 
— Richard Aungervyle. 


A wise man will select his books, for 
he would not wish to class them all 
under the sacked name of friends. 
Some can be accepted only as acquaint- 
ances. The best books of all kinds 
are taken to the heart, and cherished 
as his most precious possession^ 
Others to be chatted with for a time, 
to spend a few pleasant hours with, 
and laid aside, but not forgotten.^ 
Langford. 


Books are a guide in ‘you£h, and 
an entertainment for age. They sup- 
port us under solitude, and keep us 
from becoming a burden to ourselves. 
They help ns to forget the crossness 
of men and things, compose our cares 
and our passions, and lay our disap- 
pointments asleep. When we are 
weiry of the living, we may repair 
the dead, whe have nothing of 
^evishnees, pride or design in their 
"onpver^^btioni — Jeremy Collier. 

As friends and companions, as teach- 
ers and consolers, as recreators and 
amusers, hooks are always with ns, 
and always ready to re<nwi to om 
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wants. We can take them with us in 
our wanderings, or gather them around 
us at our firesides. In the lonely wil- 
derness, and the crowded city, their 
spirit will be with us, giving a mean- 
ing to the seemingly confused move- 
ments of humanity, and peopling the 
desert with their own bright creations. 
— Langford. 


Knowledge of books is like that sort 
of lantern which hides him who car- 
ries it, and serves only to pass through 
secret and gloomy paths of his own ; 
but in the possession of a man of busi- 
ness it is as a torch in the hand of 
one who is willing and able to show 
those who are bewildered the way 
which leads to their prosperity and 
welfare. — Steele. 


The diffusion of these silent teachers 
— books — through the whole commu- 
nity is to work greater effects than ar- 
tillery, machinery, and legislation. Its 
peaceful agency is to supersede stormy 
revolutions. The culture which it is 
to spread, whilst an unspeakable good 
to the individual, is also to become the 
stability of nations. — Channing. 


What is a great love of books? It 
4^ something like a personal introduc- 
tion to the great and good men of all 
past ^ime. Books, it is true, are silent 
as you see them on their shelves; but, 
silent as they are, when I enter a li- 
bfary I feel as if almost the dead were 
present, and I know if I put questions 
to these books they will answer me. — 
John Bright. 


Bonks, of which the principles are 
diseased or deformed, must be kept 
on the shelf of the scholar, as the 
man of science preserves monsters in 
glasses^ They belong to the study of 
the mMd^s morbid anatomy, and ought 
to^ be accurately labelled. Voltaire 
will still be a wit, notwithstanding 
he is a scoffer; and we may adihire 
the brilliant spots and eyes of the 
viper, if we acknowledge its venom and 
call it a reptile. — Willmott 


I hare^ ever gained the most profit, 
gnd the pleasure also, from the 
hp<^ which have made ipe think the 
most: and, whem. the difficulties have 


once been overcome, these are the 
books which have struck the deepest 
root, not only in my memory and 
understanding, but likewise in my af- 
fections. — J. 0. and A. W. Hare, 


Books are faithful repositories, 
which may be awhile neglected or for- 
gotten, but when they are opened 
again, will again impart their instruc- 
tion. Memory, once interrupted, is 
not to be recalled; written learning is 
a fixed luminary, which, after tfie 
cloud that had hidden it has passed 
away, is again bright in its proper 
station. Tradition is but a meteor, 
which, if it once falls, cannot be re- 
kindled. — Johnson. 


Books, says Lord Bacon, can never 
teach us the use of books ; the student 
must learn by commerce with mankind 
to reduce his speculations to practice. 
No man should think so highly of 
himself as to think he can receive but 
little light from books ; no one so 
meanly, as to believe he can discover 
nothing but what is to be learned from 
them. — Johnson. 


Let us consider how great a com- 
modity of doctrine exists in books; 
how easily, how secretly, how safely 
they expose the nakedness of human 
ignorance without putting it to shame. 
These are the masters who instrucb us 
without rods and ferules, without hard 
words and anger, without cloths or 
money. If you approach themf, they 
are not asleep ; if investigating yon 
interrogate them, they conceal noth- 
ing; if you mistake them, they never 
grumble; if you are ignorant, they can- 
not laugh at you. — Richard de Bury. 


Golden volumes! richest treasures. 

Objects of deKcious pleasures! 

You my eyes rejoicing please, 

You my hands in rapture seize! 

Brilliant wits and musing sages, 

Lights who beam’d through many ages! 
liftft to your conscious leaves their story, 
And dared to trust you with their glory; 
And now their hope of fame achieved, 
Dear volumes! you have not deceived! 

— Isaac Disrsfeli. 


Great books are not in everybody's 
reach; and though it better to 
know them thoroughly, than to kndw 
them only here and there'; yet it is a 
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gocMi work to give a little to those 
who have neither the time nor means 
to get more. Let every book-worm, 
when, in any fragrant scarce old tome, 
he discovers a sentence, a story, and 
illustration that does his heart good, 
hasten to give it. — Coleridge. 


And as for me, though than I konne but 
lyte. 

On bokes for to rede I me delyte. 

And to hem yeve I feyth and ful credence, 
And in myn herte have hem in reverence 
So hertely, that ther is game noon. 

That fro my bokes maketh me to goon. 
But yt be seldome on the holy day. 

Save, certeynly, when that the monthe of 
May 

Is comen, and that I here the foules synge, 
A.nd that the floures gynnen for to sprynge, 
Farwel my boke. ahd my devocion. 

— Chaucer. 


We get no good 
By being ungenerous, even to a book, 

And calculating profits — so much help 
By so much reading. It is rather when 
We gloriously forget ourselves, and plunge 
Soul-fofward, headlong, hjto a book’s pro% 
found, 

Impassioned for its beauty, and Salt, of 
truth — 

*Tis then we get the right good from a 
book. — B. Browning; 


Books have always a secret influence 
on the understanding; we cannot at 
pleasure obliterate ideas : he that reads 
books of science, though without any 
desire fixed of improvement, will grow 
more knowing ; he that entertains him- 
self with moral or religious treatise 
will Imperceptibly advance in good- 
ness; the ideas which are often offered 
tn the mind, will at last find a lucky 
moment when it is disposed to receive 
them.-*-Samu"el Johnson. 


“I The place that does 

Contain my boo-ksv the best companions, is 
To me a glorious court, where hourly I 
Converse with itho c^d sages and philoso- 
phers; w 

And sometimes for variety, I confer 
With kings and emperorsi, and w^h their 
counsels; ' 

Calling their victories, if' tini^stly got, - ' - 
Unto a strict account; and in my fan<^. 
Deface their ill-plac’d statutes. 

— Fletcher. 


Tt is saying less than tb© troth , to 
affirm that an excellent book 4 and the 
remark holds almost equally good of a 


Raphael as of a Milton) is like a well- 
chosen and well-tended fruit tree. Its 
fruits are not of one season only. With 
the due and natural intervals, we may 
recur to it year after year, and it 
will supply the same nourishment and 
the same gratification, if only we our- 
selves return to it with the same 
healthful appetite. — Coleridge. 

Bores 

The smaller the calibre of mind, the 
greater, the bore of a perpetually open 
1 mouth. — 0. W. Holmes. 


Society is now one polished horde, 

Formed of two mighty tribes, the Bores and 
Bored. —Byron. 


The secret of making one's self tire- 
some is not to know when to stop.— - 
Voltaire. 


; Got the ill name of augurs because 
they were bores. — Lowell.. 

I He says a thousand pleasant things — 

[ But never says “Adieu.” — G. Saxe. 


A tedious person is one a man would 
leap a steeple from. — Ben Jonson. 

The biggest bore of all is he vvho is 
overflowing with congratulations. — 
Hood. 


Those wanting wit, affect gravity 
and go by the name of solid men. — ► 
Dryd,en. 


Bores are not to be got rid of ex- 
Icept by rough means.. They are to 
jbe scraped- off like scales from a fifh. 

I — Bovee. 

1 • , . ^ 

' The bore is the same eating dates 
funder the cedars of Lebanon as over 
R plate of baked beans in Beacon 
Street. — 0. W. Holmes. 


We are almost always .wearied in 
the company of persons with whom 
§ are not permitted to be ’Weary^ 
ochefoucanld* 


The bore is nsnally considered a 
harmless creature^ -or of that olkss of 
irrational bimds who hurt ordy them^ 
selves^Maiia Hdi^eworlhw 
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There are some kinds of men who 
cannot pass their time alone ; they are 
the flails of occupied people. — M. de 
Bonald. 


There are few wild beasts more to 
be dreaded than a communicative man 
having nothing to communicate. — 
Bovee. 


It is one of the vexatious mortifica- 
tions of a studious man to have his 
thoughts disordered by a tedious visit. 
. — L’Estrange. 


The symptoms of compression and 
benevolence in some people are like 
those‘ minute-guns which warn you 
that you are in deadly peril. — Mme. 
Swetchine. 


He will steal himself into a man’s 
favor and for a week escape a great 
deal of discoveries; but when you find 
him out, you have him ever after — 
Shakespeare. 


Never hold any one by the button or 
the hand in order to be heard out; 
for if people are unwilling to hear you^ 
you had better hold your tongue. — 
Chesterfield. 


O, he’s <*s tedious 
As is a tired horse, a railing wife; 

Worse than a, smoky house; I had rather 
live 

Wjth cheese and garlic in a windmill, far, 
Than feed on cates, and have him talk to 
me, . . 

In any summer-house in Christendom. 

— Shakespeare. 


It is to be hoped that, with all the 
modern improvements, a mode will be 
discovered of getting rid of bores ; for 
it is too bad that a poor wretch can 
be punished for stealing your pocket- 1 
handkerchief or gloves,^ and that no j 
punishment can be inflicted on those 
who steal your time, and with it ^our 
temper and patience, as well as the 
bright ' thoughts that might have en- 
tered into your mind (like the Irish- 
man who lost the fortune before be 
had got it), but were frightened away 
by the bore.-^Byron. 

Borrowing 

No romedy against this consumption 
of the purse ; borrowing only lingers 


and lingers it out, but the disease is 
incurable — Shakespeare. 


The borrower runs in his own 
debt. — Emerson. 


Debt is a bottomless sea — Carlyle. 


Borrowing from Peter to pay Paul. 
— Cicero. 


Neither a borrower nor a lender be: 

For loan oft loses both itself and feisend, ' 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry, 
— Shakespeare. 

Who borrow much, thCn fairly make 
it known, and damh it with improve- 
ments not their own.^ — Young. \ 

To forget, nr pretend to do so, to 
return a borrowed article, is the mean- 
est sort of petty theft. — ^Dr. Johnson. 

The reason why borrowed books are 
iso seldom returned to their owners is 
that it is much easier to retain the 
books than what is in them'. — Mon- 
taigne. 


If you lend a person any money, it 
(becomes lost for ai^ purpose as pne’s 
lown. When ydp a^K fpr.it bacls 
/you may find a friend ^rbade ap Cpfmy 
by your kindness. If you begin to 
press still further, either you rpjjst 
part with that which you nave 
intrusted, or else you' must Ipse that 
friend. — Plautus. . , ' 


Pew have borrowed more freely than 
Gray and Milton; but with a princely 
prodigality, they have repaid the ob- 
scure thoughts of others, with far 
brighter of their own — like the ocean, 
which d4nke up the muddy water of 
the rivets frcun the flood, hut re- 
plenishes them with the clearest from 
the shower. — Colton. 


Charles liamb, tired of lendiM his 
books, threatened to chain Words- 
worth’s poems to his shelves, adding : 
“For of those who borrow, some read 
slow; some mean to read, but don’t 
read ; ^nd some neither read Uor mean 
to read, but borrow, to ICave you an 
opinion of their saga^cltv, I must do 
my money-borrowing, friends the justice 
to say that theire Is nothing oi this 
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caprice or wantonness of alienation in 
ihem. When they borrow my money, 
they never fail to make use of it.’^ — 
Talfourd. 


You should only attempt to borrow 
from those who have but few of this 
world’s goods, as their chests are not 
of iron, and they are, besides, anxious 
to appear wealthier than they really 
are. — Heinrich Heine. 

Boston. 

Boston State-house is the hub of the 
solar system. You couldn’t pry that 
out of a Boston man if you had the 
tire oi all creation straightened out 
for a crow-bar. — O. W. Holmes. 


The sea returning day by day 
Restores the world-wide mart. 

So let each dweller on the Bay 
Fold Boston in his heart 
Till these echoes be choked with snows 
Or over the town blue ocean flows. 

—Emerson. 

Bounty 

From bounty issues power. — Aken- 
side. 


Our bouuty» like a drop of water, 
disappears, when diffus’d too widejy. 
Goldsmith. 


The superfluous blossoms on a fruit 
tree are meant to symbolize the large 
way God loves to do pleasant things. — 
Beecher. 


O blessed bounty, giving all content! 

The only fautress of all noble arts 
That Ipnd’st success to every good intent. 

A grace ,that rests in the most godlike 
hearts, 

By heav’jl td nojte but happy souls infus’d 
Pity it is, that e^er thou Wast ;abus’d. 

' ’ —Drayton. 

Boyliood 

Ah I happy ye^sl once rapre 

not he a boy I ; . . v-^Ryron., j 


Ye tiny elve^ that guiltless sport, ' ‘ ' 
Like linnets in the hush, 

Ye little know the ill ye court. 

When manhood is yopp wishl 
The losses, the crosses, 

That active men engage; 

The fears alt, the tears all, 

Of dim declining age. — Bumo, 


Brains 

The human brain is the highest 
bloom of the whole organic metamor- 
phosis of the earth. — Schelling. 


When God endowed human beings 
with brains, He did not intend to 
guarantee them. — Montesquieu. 


Stern men, with empires in their 
brains. — Lowell. 


Oh, rare the headpiece, if but brains 
were there I — Phsedrus. 


Not Hercules could have knocked 
out bis brains, for he bad none. — 
Shakespeare. 


With curious art the brain, too finely 
wrought, 

Preys on herself, and is destroyed by 
thought. — Churchill. 


An excellent scholar : One that hath 
a head fill’d with calves’ brains with- 
out any sage in them. — Webster. 


When a strong brain is weighed with 
a true heart, it seems to me like bal- 
ancing a bubble ' against a wedge of 
gold. — O. W. Holmes. 


There are brains so large that they 
unconsciously swamp all individuali- 
ties which come in contact or too 
near, and brains so small ^ that they 
cannot take in the conception of any 
other individuality as a whole, only 
in part or parts. — Mrs. Jameson. 


The brain is the palest of all the 
internal organs, and the heart the 
reddest. Whatever comes from 
the brain carries the hue of the place 
it came from, and whatever comes from 
the heart carries the heat and color of 
its birthplace, — ^Holmes. 


Individuals possessing moderate- 
smd brains easily find their proper 
^>berei and eaajoy in it scope for all 
their, energy^ In ordinary circum-' 
stances ^ ither* ' dkstinfaish themselvesc 
bnt th^ -sink when i^ffic^dties accumu^ 
late around them. with large 

brains, on the other hs^n^. do not 
readily attain their appropriate pldbC; 
(^rnmon occurrences do not rouse of 
cell them fortlu— George 6omb& 
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Bravery 

God helps the brave. — Schiller. 


Fortune favors the brave. — Ter- 
ence. 


A brave soul is a thing which all 
things serve. — ^Alex. Smith. 


None but the brave deserves the 
fair. — Dryden. 


A brave man may fall but cannot 
yield. 


True bravery is quiet, undemon- 
strative. — Sir P. Sidney. 


The brave man may yield to a 
braver man. 


The brave find a home in every land. 
— Ovid. 


Brave men are brave from the very 
first. — Corneille. 


The brave are parsimonious of 
threats. — Kossuth. 


’Tis late before the brave despair. — 
Thomson. 


Bravery is often too sharp a spur. 
— Kossuth. 


Brave deeds are most estimable 
when hidden. — Pascal. 


General Taylor never surrenders. — 
Thos. L. Crittenden, 


The bravest men are subject most 
to chance. — Dryden. 


That^s a valiant flea that dares eat 
his breakfast on the lip of a lion. — 
Shakespeare. 


A bmve man is clear in his dis- 
course, and keeps close to truth.— Aris- 
totle. 

5 A ttue^ knight* ie fuller of gay brav- 
ery in the midst than In the begin- 
ning pf -danpr.^^ir P. Sidney. 

"^e comO to knpw be*st what men 
gr4 theilr wPrse jeopardies. — Daniek 


Brave men do not hoa^ nor bluster, 
Deeds, not words, speak for such.— 
Rivarol. 


Women commiserate the brave, and 
men the beautiful. — Landor. 


Who bravely dares must sometimes 
risk a fall. — Smollett. 


He’s truly valiant that can wisely 
suffer the worst that man can breathe. 
— Shakespeare. 


The best hearts, Trim, are ever the 
bravest, replied my uncle Toby. — 
Sterne. 


The brave 

Love mercy, and delight to save. 

—Gay. 


Come one, come all! this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I. 

— Scott. 


What will not woman, gentle worn 
an, dare when strong affection stint 
her spirit up? — Southey. 


The truly brave are soft of heart 
and eyes, and feel for what theiv 
duty bids them do. — Byron. 


It is besides necessary that whoeyen 
is brave should be a man of great 
soul. — Cicero. 


*Tis more brave 
To live, than to die. 

— ^Lord Lytton. 


What’s brave, what’s noble, 
Let’s do it after the high Roman fashion. 
And make death proud to take us. 

— Shakespeare. 


In afdtersity it- is pasy to , despise 
lifer^ he truly 'who can endure 

a wretched life.--^Ma^tial. 

Nature often enshrines gallant and 
noble hearts in weak bosoms — often- 
est, G#d blesa herl^ — in female breasts. 
— ^Dickens. 


True bravery is shown by perform- 
ing, without witnesses, what^ Une 
might be Gamble of doing before aH, 
the world. — Llochefoucauld 


Brav^ty 




sees 


Life may be given in many ways, 
an4 loyalty to truth be sealed as 
bravely in the closet as the field, — - 
Lowell. 


Who combats brayely is not therefore brave: 
He dreads a death-bed like the meanest 
slave. — Pope. 


Dare to do something worthy of 
transportation ana a prison ^ if you 
mean to be anybody. — JuvenaL 


He is not worthy of the honeycomb 
That shuns the hfve^ because the bees .have 
stings. -^ShakespeaTe. 


Without a sign his sword the brave man 
draws, 

And asks no omen but his country’s cause. 

— Homer. 


The brave and bold persist even 
against fortune; the timid and cow- 
ardly rush to despair through fear 
alone. — Tacitus. 


Physical bravery is an animal 'in- 
stinct; moral bravery is a much high- 
er and truer eourag^f. — ^Wendell Phil- 
lips. 


No man can be braVe who thinks 
pain the greatest evil; nor temperate, 
who considers pleasure the highest 
good. — Cicero. 


Bravery is a cheap and vulgar 
quality, of which the brightest in- 
stances are frequently found in the 
lowest savage. — Chatfield. 


Fight valiantly to-day ; and yet I do 
thee wrong to mind thee of it, for thou 
art framed of the firm truth of valor. 
— Shafeessieare. 


People glorify all sorts of bravery 
except the brave^ they ^ might show 
on behalf of their nearest neighbors. 
George Elliot 


There is no love-broker in* the wbrld 
can more prevail in man’s commenda- 
tion with woman than report of valor. 
— Shakespeare. 

The brave man, indeed, cajfe himself 
lord of the land, through his iron, 
through his blood. — Arndt . 


What valor were it, when a cur 
doth grin, for one to thrust his hand 
between his teeth, when he might 
spurn him with his foot away? — 
Shakespeare. 


I know not how, but martial men 
are given to love. I think it is but as 
they are given to wine ; for perils 
commonly ask to be paid in pleasures. 
Bacon. 


Song of the brave, how thrills thy tone 
! As when the organ’s music rolls; 

No gold rewards, but song alone, 

The deeds of great and noble souls. 

— Burger. 

That courage which arises from ttu 
sense of our duty, and from the fea,i 
of offending Him that made us, acts 
always in a uniform manner, and 
according to the dictates of right rea« 
son. — ^Addison. 


There’s a brave fellow! There’s a man of 
pluck I 

A man who’s not afraid to say his say, 
Though a whole town’s against him. 

— Longfellow. 


At the bottmn of a good deal of 
the bravery that appears in the world 
there lurks a miserable cowardice. 
Men will face powder and steel be- 
cause they cannot face public opinion. 
— Chapin. 


The brave man is not he who feels 
no fear, for that were stupid and irra- 
tional; but ho whose noble soul its 
fear subdues, and bravely dares the 
danger which it shrinks from. — oanna 
Baillie. 


! The heroic example of other days is 
in great part the source of the cour- 
age of each generation ; and men walk 
up composedly to the most perilous 
enterprises, beckoned onward by the 
shades of the brave that were. — ^Ar- 
thur Helps^ 

The bravery founded upon the hope 
recompense, npon the feer of pun- 
ighinent, uppn .t%. ejipeHeneo of suc- 
cess, upon ijage, wou Igmorauce of 
dangers, is common bravery, and does 
not merit the name. True bravery 
proper a just fnd, measures the, dans 
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gers, and, if it is necessary, the af- 
front, with coldness. — Francis la 
None. 


The brave man seeks not popular applause, 
Nor, overpower’d with aritis, deserts his 
cause, 

Unsham’d, though foil’d, he does the best 
he can. 

Force is of brutes, but honor is of man. 

— Dry den. 


Cato tl^e elder, when somebody was 
praising a man for his foolhardy brav- 
ery, said “that there was an essential 
difference between a really brave man 
and one who had merely a contempt 
for life.” — Plutarch. 


O friends, be men; so act that none may 
feel 

Ashamed to meet the eyes of other men. 
Think each bne of his children and his wife. 
His. home, his parents, living yet or dead. 
For them, the absent ones, I supplicate. 

And bid you rally here, ai^d scorn to fly, 
— Homer. 


Intrepidity is an extraordinairiy 
strength, of soul, which raises it above 
the troubles, disorders and emotiosns 
which the sight of great perils can 
arouse in it; by this strength heroes 
maintain a calm aspect and preserve 
their reason and liberty in the most 
surprising and terrible accidents. — 
Xjsl Rochefoucauld. 


The truly brave, 

When they behold the brave oppressed with 
odds, 

^\re touched with a desire to shield and 
save — 

A mixture of wild beasts and demi-gods 

IVro they-r-now furious as the sweeping 
wave, 

Now moved with pity; even as sometimes 
ngds 

The rugged tree Unto the summer wind, 

Compassion breathed atetog the sava^ mind. 

— Byron. 


Courage is incompatible tHth the 
fear of deaths, but every villain fears 
death ; therefore, no villain can be 
brave. He may, indeed, possess the 
courage of the rat, and fight with des-i 
peration when driven into a corner, 
f f'* * yet the .glare of a 
courage thus eUcited by iangerr where 
fear oonenerss fear, is not to be com- 
pared calm snnshpe which 


constantly cheers and illuminates the 
breast of him, who builds his confi- 
dence on virtuons principles. — Colton, 

Brevity s 

Brevity is the soul of wjt. — Shake- 
speare. 


Concentration alone conquers.-— 
Charles Buxton. 


A downright fact may be briefly 
told.--Ruskin. 


I will be brief. — Shakespeare. 


A verse may find him whom a ser- 
mon flies. — George Herbert. 


Brevity is a great praise of elo- 
quence. — Cicero. , 


The one prudence in life is concen- 
tration. — Emerson. 


Whatever precepts you givoi be 
short. — Horace, 

j , — . — - 

Ainpng at i brevity, I become pbscure, 
— Hopaee. 

The fewer words, the better prayer. 
— Euther. 


A parsimony of words prodigal of 
sense. — Disraeli. 


Brevity is the child of silence#' and 
is a credit to its parentage. — H. W. 
Shaw. 


Brevity never fatigues; therefoxr, 
brevity is always a welcome guest. — 
Thdophile Gautier. 


We must be brief when traitors 
brave the field. — Shakespeare. 

Rather to excite your judgment 
.briefly than to inform it tediously. — 
Bacon. ^ 


Great captains do never use long 
oratloTip when it comes to the po»mt of 
execution. — Sir P. Sidney, 


: Cervantes speaks of potted wisdom 
as “short sentences drawn from 
long experience.”- — ^Charles Buxton, 
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It is safe to make a choice of your 
thoughts, scarcely ever safe to express 
them all. — Barrow. ‘ 


Brevity is very good, when we are, 
or are not, understood. — Butler. 


You may get a large amount of 
truth into a brief space. — Beecher. 


The wisdom of nations lies in their 
►roverbs, which are brief and nithy. — 
Yilliam Penn. 


My tongue within my lips I rein. 

For who talks much must talk in vain. 

—Gay. 


The more you say, the less people 
remember. The fewer ihe words, the 
greater the profit. — F^nelon. 


The more an idea is developed, the 
more concise becomes its expression ; 
the more a tree is pruned, the better 
is the fruit. — Alfred Bougeart. 


Generally, downright fact may be 
told in a plain way; and we want 
downright facts, at the present, more 
than anything else. — Ruskin. 


If you would be pungent, be brief; 
for it is with words as with sunbeams 
—the more they are condensed the 
deeper they burn. — Southey.' 


General observations drawn from 
particulars are the jewels of knowl- 
edge, comprehending great store in a 
little room. — Locke. 


A little plot of ground thick sown 
is better than a great field which, for 
the most part of it, lies fallow. — 
Bishop Norris. 


Brevity is the best recommendation 
of a speech, not only in the case of 
a senator, but in that, too, of an 
orator. — Cicero. 


I saw one excellency was witMn my 
reach- — it was brervity ; ^d I 
mined to obtain it. — Jay. 

Since brevity is the soul of wit, and 
tediousness the limbs and outward 
fiourishes— I will be brief.— Shake- 
speare, 


Brevity and concisene^js are the par- 
ents of conviction. The leaden bullet 
is more fatal than when multiplied 
into shot. — Hosea Ballou. 


Brevity in writing is what charity 
is to all other virtues — righteousness 
is nothing without the one, nor au- 
thorship without the other. — Sydney 
Smith. 


I would fain coin wisdom — mould 
it, I mean, into maxims, proverbs, sen- 
tences, that can easily retained and 
transmitted. — J oubert. 


When a man has no design but to 
speak plain truth, he may say a great 
deal in a very narrow compass. — 
Steele. 


It is not a great Xerxes army of 
words, but a compact Greek ten thou- 
sand that march safely down to pos- 
terity. — Lowell. 


Brevity is the body and soul of wit. 
It is wit itself, for it alone isolates 
sufficiently for contrasts; because re- 
dundancy or diffuseness produces no 
distinctions. — Jean Paul Richter. 


And there’s one rare strange virtue in theit 
speeches, 

The secret of their mastery — they are shi^rt, 
— Halleck. 


A sentence well couched takes both 
the sense and understanding. I love 
not those cart-rope speeches that ar« 
longer than the memory of man can 
fathom. — Peltham. 


Was there ever anything written by 
mere man that was wished longer by 
its readers, excepting Lon Quixote, 
Robinson Crusoe and the Pilgrim’* 
Progress ?— Dr. Johnson. 


With vivid words your just conceptioni 

f ace, 

truth compressing in a narrow space; 
Then many shall peruse, hut few complain, 
And envy frown, and critics snarl in vain. 

— Pindar.' 


The seyen wise men of Greece, sc 
faBEBous' fat their wisdom all the world 
o*veif, actfuired all that fame, each 
them, by a s^tigle sentence consisting 
ttvo m three wopds.«^outh. 
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The Grecian’s maxim would indeed 
he a sweeping clause in literature; it 
would reduce many a giant to a pygmy, 
many a speech to a sentence, and 
many a folio to a primer. — Colton. 


It is the work of fancy to enlarge, 
but of judgment to shorten and con- 
tract; and therefore this must be as 
far above the other as judgment is a 
greater and nobler faculty than fancy 
or imagination. — South. 


Talk to the point, and stop when 
you have reached it. The faculty 
some possess of making one idea cover 
a quire of paper is not good for much. 
Be comprehensive in all you say or 
write. To fill a volume upon nothing 
is a credit to nobody; though Lord 
Ohesterfield wrote a very clever poem 
upon nothing. — John Neal, 


It is excellent discipline for an au- 
thor to feel that he must say all he 
has to say in the fewest possible words, 
or his reader is sure to skip them ; 
and in the plainest possible words, or 
his reader will certainly misunder- 
stand them. Generally, also, a down- 
right fact may be told in a plain way; 
and we want downright facts at pres- 
ent more than anything else. — Ruskin. 

Bribery 

^11 men have their price. — ^Ascribed 
CO Walpole. 


Judges and senates have been bought 
for gold. — Pope. 

The universe wouM not be rich 
enough to buy the vote of an honest 
man. — St. Gregory. 


iWhfO thinketh to h'ny villainy with gold, 
Shall ever find sti'ch faith so bought— so 
sold. -^Shakespeare. 

Our supple tribes repres^s their patriot throat 
And .ask no questions bvit the price of vote, 

, — Samuel Johnson. 

It is a great mistake to suppose 
that bribery and corrpptlqn, althopgh 
they aw be very convepie^t for grati^ 
fyi^ the Ambitipu or the vanity of 
indlyid,uali^ l^ve any grqat effect u^n 
the fortune^ or the, power, of parties. 
Anit.it is i srqat mistake tO' suppose 


that bribery and corruption are means 
by which power can either be ob- 
tained or retained. — Beaconsfield. 


*Tis pleasant purchasing our felloVf"* 
creatures; 

And all are to be sold, if you consider 
Their passions, and are dext’rous; some by 
features 

Are bought up, others by a warlike 
leader; 

Some by a place — as tend their years of 
natures; 

The most by ready cash — ^but atl^ have pricey 
From crowns to kicks, according to theif* 
vices. — "Byron. 


Petitions, not sweetened with gold, 
are but unsavory and oft refused; or, 
if received, are pocketed, not reatd— 
Massinger. 


Silver, though white, 

Yet it draws black lines; it shall not tulr 
my palm 

There to mark forth its base corruption. 

—Middleton and Rowley. ^ 

Bride 

New dressed and blooming as a 
bridal maid. — Walter Harte. 


O, happy youth ! for whom thy fate 
reserved so fair a bride. — Dryden. 


Evasive of the bridal day, she gives 
fond hopes to all, and all with hope 
deceives. — Pope. f •>* i .u . ^ 


A thin aerial veil is drhwn o’er 
beauty’s face, seeming to hide, more 
sweetly shows the blushing bride. — 
Orashaw. 


The man . who builds and wants 
wherewith to pay, provides a home 
from which to run away. — Young. 


The brido, lovely hierseif, and lovely 
by her side a bevy of bright nymphs, 
with sober grace came glittering like 
a star, and took her place.— ^rDryden. 

In ancient Roeotia brides were car- 
ried borne in vehicles whose wheels 
were burned at the door, in token 
that they would never a^ain be needed- 
— ^T. W. Higgmaon. 


He laid him down a^d 
from his side a woman m her magie 
beauty rose ; daz?iled a#d chama^ 
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called that woman ^‘hride,” and his 
Srst sleep became his last repose, — 
Besser. 


Up, np, fair bride ! and call thy 
stars from out their several^ boxes; 
take thy rubies, pearls, and diamonds 
forth, and make thyself a constella- 
tion of thein all. — Dopne. 

Brooks 

Sweet are the Ijttle brooks that r-an 
O’er pebbles glanej-ng ija the sun. 
Singing in soothing tones, 

-^Hpod. 


I chatty, ??hatteir, as I flow 
To join the briniming river, 

For piep^piay come pjen may go, 
But I go on forever. — Tennyson. 


Brook! whose society the poet seeks, 

Intent his wasted spirits to renew; 

‘And whom the curious painter doth pursue 
Through rocky passes, among flowery creeks. 
And tracks thee dancing down thy water- 
breaks. — Wordsworth. 

-I . , 

Thou hasten^st down between the hills- to 
meet me at the road, 

The secret scarcely lisping of thy beautiful 
abode 

Among ' the pines’ and mosses ©f yonder 
height. 

Where thou dost sparkle into song, and fill i 

the woods with light. I 

— Lucy Larcom. 

Brotkerkood 

. Ipfiplte i« the help man can yield, to 
man.T— Carlyle. j 

Nature has inclined us to loyc m^.*| 

' — Cicero. | 

man, is thy brothec, and thy 
fatheJ^ is God.— ^Uamartine. 

We must love men, ere to us they 
wiH, s^em worthy ofi our love^ — 
^hafeespeara. . -*4^ — r- 

To i^ Eo^ 10 live for one^s self 
alone; let uS‘ l^li» one another; — 
Menander. 


Kings and their' stibjOets, i^stier^ 
and alaVes find a comBapn leveL’ m two 
places— at the foot Of the 
in the grave. — C. O.’‘Colt0iE.‘ * • ' 


The universe is but one great city, 
full of beloved ones, divine and human, 
by nature endeared to each other.— < 
Epictetus. 

If we love one another, nothing, in 
truth, can barm us, whatever mis- 
chances may happen. — Longfellow. 


Give bread to a stranger, in the 
name of the universal brotherhood 
which binds together all men under 
the common father of nature. — Quin- 
tilian. 


Be kindly affectioned one to another 
with brotherly love; in honor prefer- 
ring one another. — Bible. 


The era of Christianity — ^peace, 
brotherhood, the Golden Rule as ap- 
plied to governmental matters — is yet 
to come, and when it comes, then, and 
then only, will the future of nations 
be sure. — Kossuth. 


We are members of one great body^ 
Nature planted in us a mutual love, 
and fitted us for a social life. We 
mu&t consider that we were born to* 
the good ®l the wholei-’^^Seneca. 


Enoif^h ®f good there is in the low- 
est estate to sweeten life ; enough of 
evil in the highest to check ^resump* 
tion; enough there is of both in all 
estates, to bind us in camipassiGinate 
brotherhood, to teach us impressively 
&at we are of 0 m dying and one Im- 
mortal family. — Henry Giles* 


The* race ®f maastkind would perish, 
did ttoey oeane to* aid each other; From 
the time that the mntker binds the 
child’s head till the moraent that some 
kind - assIsiaiMj wi|>e8 the death.^damp 
from the brow of the dying, we can- 
not exist without nmtual help. All. 
therefore, that aid have a right 

to ask it from t*neir feUow-mortals ; 
no one who ho.ld^' the power of grant- 
ing can refuse' it. without guilt. — Wal- 
»ter ^ott. 


However wretched a feljow-ipottal 


Men^,, Ibt us tty to fdllow th 
^4bs: ' l0t rdCfietober a! 
day lonU' what it is* td^b^i^e|ij that! 
ib’ to Mve dtie ^'^hom wo inebt 


may be, he is stiUi a member of. our f for out 1>Tothet in the Oighf df Gdd.; 
common ei^ecies.-^— this, nevef to meet ahyuhe* 
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however bad he may be, for whom we 
<;aiiiiot say : “Christ died for that 
man, and Christ cares for him still. 
He is precious in God’s eyes, and he 
shall be precious in mine also.” — 
Charles Kingsley. 


God has taught in the Scriptures the 
lesson of a universal brotherhood, and 
man must not gainsay the teaching. 
Shivering in the ice-bound or scorch- 
ing in the tropical regions; in the lap 
of luxury or in the wild hardihood of 
the primeval forest; belting the globe 
in a tired search for rest, or quieting 
through life in the heart of ancestral 
woods ; gathering all the decencies 
around him like a garment, or battling 
in fierce raid of crime against a world 
which has disowned him, there is an 
inner humanness which binds me to 
that man by a primitive and indis- 
soluble bond. He is my brother, and 
I canpot dissever the relationship. He 
is my’ brother, and I cannot release 
myself from the obligation to do him 
good. — Wm, M. Funshon. 


Jesus throws down the dividing 
prejudices nationality, and teaches 
uffiriversal love without distinction of 
race, merit or rank. A man’st neighr 
bor, henceforth, was every one who 
n*eeded help, eve® an eniemy. Ail nsen. 
from - stave to the highest, were 
sons ^ one Father in . heaven, and; 
should feel and act toward each other, 
as brethren. No human standard of 
virtue would auffibce ; no hnitations of 
the loftiesti examples among wn- 
Moral perfection -had been recognized 
alike, by. heathen and Jews, as found 
only itk likeness to. the Divine* and that . 
Jesus proclaims as, henoefpariti^ > the 
one ideal for all humanitj^. With a 
sublime fentshuaiaw and -hrotheriy ie<^e 
for the race, Be rises ahofve his . 
and announces a common Father of an 
mankind, and one grand smritual ideal 
m resamiDlsuJee to 0- Geifeae. 

B'rute " ' 

A singular fach thnt, when man is 
a brute, he is the. mps# - wsual 
loa’^some 

Notwithstanding that natural love 
in brutefit is much vieient. and 

intense than in rational creatures. 


Providence has taken care that it 
should be no longer troublesome to the 
parent than it is useful to the young; 
for so soon as the wants of the latter 
cease, the mother withdraws her fond- 
ness, and leaves them to provide for 
themselves. — Addison. 

Building 

Too low they build who build be- 
neath the stars. — Dr. Young. 


Old houses mended cost little less 
than new before they’re ended.^^ 
Oibber. 


All below is strength, and all above 
is^ grace. — Dryden. 


The building fitted accurately to an- 
swer its end will turn out to be ad- 
mirable. — Mbller. 


Ab, to build, to build! that is the 
noblest art of all the arts. — Longfel- 
low. 


The man who bmMs, and wants wherewith 
to pay, 

Provides a home from which to run away. 

— Pr. Youn^ 

The Gothic cathedral is a blossom- 
ing in stone, subdued by the insatia- 
ble demand of harmony in man.— 
erson. 


'^ich of you, Intending tq build n 
tower, sitteth not do^U first and 
counteth the cost, whether he haye 
sui^cient to finish it 7 — Bible. 


l^'uild after yon are five and 
foirty; hnve five years’' income in hand 
Ihef one you lay a brick ; and' al^ny® 
cakjul&te the expense at dotrbje thC 
e^thunte. — Kett. 

Juke one who draws the model of a 
hause beyond his .power to huijd % 
who, half through, gives o^ei;, ai^d 
leaves his part-created cost a 'nOked 
subject to the weeping cloiidsLs^ 
Shakespeare* ^ 


In designing a house and gardens; ft 
is happy when there is an opportunity 
of maintaining a subordination of 
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parts ; the house so luckily placed as to 
exhibit a view of the whole design. — 
Shenstone. 


When we mean to build, 

We first survey the plot, then draw the 
model; 

And when we see the figure of the house, 
Then must we rate the cost of the erection; 
Which if we find outweighs ability,- 
What do we then, but draw anew the model 
In fewer offices; or, at least, desist 
To build at all? — Shakespeare. 


Houses are built to live in more 
than to look on; therefore let use be 
preferred before uniformity, except 
where both may be had. — Bacon. 

Bnrlesqiue 

Satire is the right hand of bur- 
lesque. — V oltaire. 

Cervantes smiled Spain’s chivalry 
away. — Byron. 


A burlesque word is often a power- 
ful sermon. — Boileau. 


It is a sin to be a mocker. — Shake- 
speare. 


The guerilla weapon of political 
warfare. — Horace Greeley. 


The keenest of political weapons. — 
Bryant. 


Often most telling and often ^ most 
unfair; stimulated by want of a juster 
argument. — W. R. Alger. 


What caricature is in painting, 
burlesque is in writing; and in the 
same manner the cpmic writer and 
painter correlate each other; as 
in the former, the painter seems to 
have the advantage, so is in the 
latter infinitely on the side of the 
writer. For the monstrojus is mnqh 
easier to paint than describe, and the 
ridiculous to describe than paint.-^' 
Fielding. 

Btuma 

And Burns — though brief the race he ran, 
Though rough and dark the paths he t^od. 
Lived — died — in form and soul a man. 

The image of his God. 

— Fitz-Greene Halleck. 


Business 

Neither above nor below his busi* 
ness. — Tacitus. 


Shoemaker, stick to your last.-— 
Phny. 


Avoid as much as possible ^ multi- 
plicity of business. — Bishop Wilson. 

Few people do business well who do 
nothing else. — Chesterfield. 

I attend to the business of other 
people, having lost my own. — Horace. 

To business that we love, we rise 
betimes and go to it with delight. — 
Shakespeare. 

A man who cannot mind his own 
business is not fit to be trusted with 
the king’s. — Saville. 


Every man has business and desire, 
such as it is. — Shakespeare. 


The master looks sharpest to his 
own business. — Phsedrus. 


Do you fear to trust the word of 
a man whose honesty you have seen 
in business? — Terence. 


Hasty and adventurous schemes are 
at first view flattering, in execution 
difiScult and in the issue dis€istrous. — 
Livy. 


That which is everybody’s business 
is nobody’s business. — Issaak Walton. 


Let every one engage in the busi- 
ness with which he is best acquainted. 
— Propertius. 


The most important part of every 
business is to know what ought to be 
done. — Columella. 


' AIL inconsiderate enterprises are im- 
petuous at first, but soon languish , — i 
Tacitns. 

It very fifeldom hh^^eim to a man 
that* bis bumness is his'pl€lasure.~Dir, 
Johnson. 


Business despsftched is business well 
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done; but business hurried is business 
ill done. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Physicians attend to the business of 
physicians and workmen handle the 
tools of workmen. — Horace. 


The old proverb about having too 
many irons in the fire is an abominable 
old lie. Have all in, shovel, tongs, 
and poker. — ^Adam Clarke. 


Have you so much leisure from 
your own business that you can take 
care of other people’s that does not at 
all belong to you? — Terence. 


Not because of any extraordinary 
talents did he succeed, but because he 
had a capacity on a level for business 
and not above it. — Tacitus. 


Success in business is seldom owing 
to uncommon talents or original power 
which is untractable and self-willed, 
but to the greatest degree of common- 
place capacity. — Hazlitt. 


Men of great parts are often unfor- 
tunate in the management of public 
business, because they are apt to go 
out of the common road by the quick- 
ness of their imagination, — Swift. 


Formerly when great fortunes were 
only made in war, war was a business ; 
but now, when great fortunes are only 
made by business, business is war. — 
Bovee. 


Never shrink from doing anything 
which your business calls you to do. 
The man who is above his business 
may one day find his business above 
him. — Brew. 


Call on a business man at business 
times only, aiid on business, transact 
your business and go about your busi- 
ness, in order to give him time to 
finish his business. — Duke of Welling- 
ton. r-n- 

The great secret both of health and 
successful industry is the absolute 
yielding up of one’s consciou^ess ^ to 
the business and diversion of the tour 
— never permitting the one to mxtmge 
in the least degree upon tho other. — 
Bismondh 


Business is the salt of life, which 
not only gives a grateful smack to it, 
but dries up those crudities that would 
offend, preserves from putrefaction 
and drives off all those blowing flies 
that would corrupt it. — Feltham. 


To men addicted to delights, busi- 
ness is an interruption; to such as 
are cold to delights, business is an 
entertainment. For which reason it 
was said to one who commended a dull 
mah for his application: “No thanks 
[to him; if he had no business, he 
I would have nothing to du.” — Steele, 


He that attends to his interior self. 

That has a heart, and keeps it; has a mind 
That hungers, and supplies it; and who 
seeks 

A social, not a dissipated life, 

Has business. — Cowper- 


It is very sad for a man to make 
himself servant to a thing, his man- 
hood all taken out of him by the hy- 
draulic pressure of excessive business. 
I should not like to be merely a great 
doctor, a great lawyer, a great min- 
ister, a great politician — I should like 
to be also something of a man. — 
Theodore Parker. 


Business in a certain sort of men is 
a mark of understanding, and they 
are honored for it. Their souls seel: 
repose in agitation, ’ as children do by 
being rocked in a cradle. p?hey may 
pronounce themselves as s^icea|jle 
to their friends as troublesome ^ them- 
selves. No one distributes h|s money 
to others, but every one therein dis- 
tributes his time and his life. There 
is nothing of which we are so prodi- 
gal as of those two things, of wbicb 
to be thrifty would be both commend- 
able and useful. — Montaigne. 


Rare almost as great poets, rarer, 
I^erhaps, than veritable saints and 
I martyrs, are consummate men of busi- 
Inesa A man, to be excellent in mis 
way, requires a great knowledge of 
character, with mat exquisite 
which feels unerringly the right m(> 
ment when' to act. A discreet ta- 
pidity must pervade all the m6H^em^^ 
of his thought and ^ctiop. He' 
ibe singularly free from vanityv' ftnl'la 
'generally found to be ap enthu^i^'^ 
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who ha^ the art to conceal his ' en- 
thusiasm.^Helps. ' ’ ' 


Business is religion, and religion is 
business. The msLn who does not maJre^ i 
a business of his religion has a nelH; 
gious life of no force, and the man who i 
does not make religioh of his busi- 
ness has a business life of no char- j 
acter. 

' The world is- Ood’s workshop; the^ 
raw materials are His; the ideals and' 
patterns are His; our hands are "the 
meipbers of Qhrist,” our reward His 
recognition. Blacksmith or bahker, 
draughtsman or doctor, painter or. 
preacher, servant or statesman, must 
"work' as unto the Lord, not merely 
making a living, but devoting a life. 
This makes life sacramental, turning 
its water into wine. This is twice 
blessed, blessing both the worker and 
the work. — Maltbie Babcock. 

Bnsybodie's 

They learn to be idle, wandering 
about from house to house; and not 
only idle, but tattlers also,' and busy- 
bodies, speaking thjmgs which they 
ought not. — Bible. 


A person who is too nice an ob- 
server pf the business of the crowd, 
like one who is too curious in observ- 
ing the labor of the bees, will often be 
Itung for his curiosity. — Pope. 

He is a treacherous supplanter and 
underminer of the peace of all fami- 
lies and societies. This being a 
maxim of an unfailing truth, that 
nobody eyer pries into another man’s 
concerns buf with a design to do, or 
to be able to do him a mischief. — • 
South. 


His tongue, like ,the tail of Sam- 
son’a foxes, carries fireb;?wds, and is 
enough to set the whol^Jield, of, the 
world on a flame. Eims^ln wins, 
table-talk of his neighbor , at another’s? 
board, to whom he bears the first news, • 
and adjures him to conceal the re^. 
porter; whose choleric answer he re^' 
turns to his first host, enlarged with 
a second edition; so as it used to be 
done in the fight of unwilling mastiffs, 
he claps each on the side apart, and 
provokes them to an eager conflict. — 
Bishop Hall. 


Bintober 

The butcher in his killing clothes.--( 
Walt Whitman. 


Whoe’er has gone thro’ London street, 
Has seen a butcher gazing at his meat, 
And how he keeps 

. Gloating upon a sheep’s i 

Or bullock’s personals, as i£ his own; 

How he admires his halves 
And quarters-^and his calves, 
As if in truth upon his own legs grown. 

—Hood. 

Buttercup 

’ ' The buttercups, bright-eyed? and bold, 

' Held up their chalices of gold 
To catch the sunshine and the dew. 

— ^Julia C. R. Dorr. 


The buttercups across tb® fi®ld 
Made sunshine rifts of splendor. 

— D. M. Mulock. 


All will be gay' when noontide wakes ane'v^ 
The buttercups, the little children’s dower. 

— Robert Browning. 


When buttercups are blossoming, 

The poets sang, ’tis best to wed; 

So all for love we paired in spring — 
Blanche and I — e;re youth had sped. 

— E. C. Stedman. 


And O the buttercups I that field 

the cloth of gold, where pennons 
swam — I 

Where France set up his lilied shield, 

His oriflamb, 

And Henry’s lion-standard rolled: 

What was it to their matchless sheen, 
Their million million drops of gold 

Among the green! — ^Jean Ingelow- 

Butterfly 

I’d he a butter%, hpru in, a bower, 

Where roses and lilies and violets meet. 

— Thomas Haynes Bayly. 


The gold-barr’d butterflies to and fro 
And over the waterside wander’d and 
wove 

As heedless and idle as clouds that rove 
And rift by the peaks of perpetual snow. 

— -Joaquin Miller. 

f?he rose the butterfly’s deep in Iqve, 

A thousand times hovermg round 
But round himself, all tender like gold, 

; s Th^ .Ssfn^s sweielj ray is hovering fpundi 
- > ' -" ■'--T j ■ —Heine. 

Mnpb fh thee, 

Histofftan ot my, m»t^yt , , , 

Hoat near the; qb not yet depart I 
Ilead times fevive in tne®': 

Thou brdng’st, gay crektuiis aS tjjou art! 

A solemn image to my heart. 

— Wordsworth. 


c 


C alamities 

Calamity was ordained for 
man. — Sir W. Davenant. 


Calamity is man’s true touchstone. — 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 


Calamity is the test of integrity. — 
Richardson. 

Bear calamities with meekness. — 
Euripides. 


Of some calamity we can have no 
relief but from God alone; and what 
woujd men do, in such a case, if it; 
were not for God? — Tillotson. 


How wisely fate ordain’d for human kind 
Calamity 1 which is the perfect glass, 
Wherein we truly see and know ourselves. 

— Davenant. 


When my calamity has been suf- 
fered the first thing to be remembered 
is, how much has been escaped. — 
Johnson. 


Know, he that foretells his own ca- 
lamity, and makes events before they 
come, twice over doth endure the pains 
of evil destiny. — Sir W. Davenant. 

It is from the level of calamities, 
not that of ^every-day life, that we 
learn impressive and useful lessons. — 
Thackeray. 

. ,, ' Do nqt insTfh , 

is a 1)ar^’rouaL grpssn^sa t<? lay oh 
e weight of scarti, where jhea*^^ miser;^ 
Too much already weighs men’s fortunes 
dqwn. , — Daniel. 

’Tis only * from the belief of ^ the 
goodness and wisdom of a Supreme 


I Being that our calamities can be borne 
I in that manner which becomes a man. 
— Mackenzie. 


Differences, we know, are never so' 
effectually laid asleep as by some com- 
mon calamity ; an enemy xmites all to 
whom he threatens danger. — Dr. 
Johnson. 


A vulgar man, in any ill that hap- 
pens to him, blames others; a novice 
in philosophy blames himself; and a 
philosopher blames neither the one nor 
the other.—Epictetus. 


If you tell your troubles to God, 
you put them into the grave fhey, wiH 
never rise again when you have com* 
mitted them to Him. If you roll ypur 
burden anywhere else, it will r611 back 
again like the stone pf Sisyphus. — • 
Spurgeon. ' 


Times of general calamity and c<^n- 
fusion have ever been produ,ctive of 
the greatest minds. The purest ore 
is produced from the hottest furnace, 
and the brightest thunderbolt is elicited 
from the darkest storm. — Colton. 


The willow which bends to the tem- 
pest, often escapes better than the oak 
which resists it ; and so in great ca- 
lamities, * it sotnetirmes happens that 
light andi f rivoloua spirits recover their 
elasticity and preaence of mihd soosufer 
than those of a loftier character. — - 
Sin Waltet Scott. 

Calm 

The holy calm that l^ds to* beav^ 
enly mu^ing.^Rogers. ! 
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The tempest is o’er-blown, the skies are 
clear, 

And the sea charmed into a calm so still 
That not a wrinkle ruffles her smooth face. 

— Dryden. 

See me, how calm I am. 

Ay, people are generally calm at the^ mis- 
fortunes of others. — Goldsmith. 

How calm — how beautiful comes on 
The stilly hour, when, storms have gone. 
When warring winds have died away 
And clouds, beneath the dancing ray 
Melt off and leave the land and sea, 
Sleeping in bright tranquillity. — Moore. 

‘Tis noon — a calm, unbroken sleep 
Is on the blue waves of the deep; 

A soft haze, like a fairy dream, 

Is floating over wood and stream; 

And many a broad magnolia flower. 

Within its shadowy woodland bower. 

Vs gleaming like a lovely star. 

— George D, Prentice, 

Gradual sinks the breeze, 

Into a perfect calm; that not a breath 
I heard to quiver thro’ the closing woods. 
Or rustling turn the many twinkling leaves. 
Of aspen talk The uncurling floods dif- 
fus’d 

Jti glassy breadth, seen through delusive 
lapse 

Forgetful of their course. *Tis silence all. 
And . pleasing expectation. — Thomson. 

Calumiiy 

Cutting honest throats by whispers. 
— Walter Scott. 

Something o£ calumny always sticks. 

■ — 0. Boileau. 

Calumny is only the noise of mad- 
men. — Diogenes. 

Virtue itself escapes not calumnious 
Strokes.— Shakespeare!-, 

There are calumnies against which 
even innoc’enee^ los4s bouiage. — Nai^- 
leon. . - 

i . . 

To persevere in one% dutj^ awi to 
he silent is the best answer to 
umny. — Washington. ■ ' > 

Back-wounding calumny the whitest 
virtue strikes. — Shakespeare. 

Do you never look at yourself when 
you abuse another person? — Plautus. 


Calumny will sear virtue itself ; 
these shrugs, these hums and ha’s. — > 
Shakespeare. 

Those who ought to be secure from 
calumny are generally those who avoid 
it least — Stanislaus. 

Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure 
as snow, thou shalt not escape cal- 
umny. — Shakespeare. 

One triumphs over calumny only by 
disdaining it. — Mme. de Maintenon. 

There are persons always standing 
ready to believe a scandal. — Ovid. 

Nothing is so swift as calumny; 
nothing is more easily uttered ; noth- 
ing more readily received ; nothing 
more widely dispersed. — Cicero. 

I never think it necessary to repeat 
calumnies; they are sparks, which, if 
you do not blow them, will go out of 
themselves. — Boerhaave. 

Neglected, calumny soon expires ; 
show that you are hurt, and you give 
it the appearance of truth. — Tacitus. 

False praise can please, and calumny af- 
fright 

None but the vicious, and the hypocrite. 

•—Horace. 

If the calumniator bespatters and 
belies me, I will endeavor to convince 
him by my life dnd mannets, but not 
by being like him. — South. 

Calumny is a viqe of curious con- 
stitution ; trying to kill it keeps it 
alive; leave it to itself and it will die 
a natural death. — Thomas Paine. 

I His calumny is not only the great<^t 
benefit a rogue can confer on us, but 
the only service he will perform for 
fiothihg.-^Lavater. 

A single seed of fact will produce in 
a season or ^ harvest, of calpm- 
men will phy no 
at tewipm. . jWm-— Ftfi 

The upright, if he suffer calumny 
to njbve hli»» * foars tongijie. of man 
more .than the eye of God*’— -Ooltoin. 
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He that lends an easy and credulous 
ear to calumny is either a man of very 
ill morals or has no more sense and 
understanding than a child. — Menan- 
der. 


I am beholden to calumny, that she 
hath so endeavored and taken pains to 
belie me. It shall make me set a 
surer guard on myself, and keep a 
better watch upon my actions. — Ben 
Jonson. 


A nickname a man may chance to 
wear out; but a system of calumny, 
pursued by a faction, may descend 
even to posterity. This principle has 
taken full effect on this state favorite. 
— Isaac Disraeli. 


Calumny is like the wasp whieh 
worries you, and which it is not best 
to try to get rid of unless you are 
sure of slaying it; for otherwise it 
returns to the charge more furious 
than ever. — Chamfort. 


The men who convey and those who 
listen to calumnies should, if I could 
have my way, all hang, the tale- 
bearers by their tongues, the listeners 
by their ears. — Plautus. 


Calumny crosses oceans, scales 
mouptains and traverses deserts, with 
greater ease than the Scythian Abaris, 
and lik6 him, rides upon a poisoned 
arrow.i — Colton. 


No might nor greatness in mortality 
Can fcensnre ’scape; back-wowding calumny 
The whitest virtue strikes : what kmg so strong 
Can tie the gall up in tlie slanderous tongue r 
—Shakespeare. 


The calumniator is like the dragon 
that pursued a woman, but, not being 
able to overtake her, opened his mouth 
and thtew a flood after her to drown 
her. — Bdwai:4 , Blunt 


' r never listen to calumnies, because 
if they are unttue I run the risk of 
bei^ deceived, and if they be true, of 
hating persons not worth thinking 
about'^Montesquieu. ^ 


The pure in h^brt are slow to cre<3^t 
ealumPles,* because they’ hsardly com- 


prehend what motives can be induce- 
ments to the alleged crimes. — Jane 
Porter. 


Close thine ear against him that 
shall open his mouth secretly against 
another ; if thou receive not his words, 
they fly back and wound the reporter; 
if thou receive them, they flee forward 
and wound the receiver. — Quarles. 


Calumniators are those who have 
neither good hearts nor good under- 
standings. We ought not to think ill 
of any one till we have palpable proof ; 
and even then we should not expose 
them to others.-— Colton. 


Like the tiger, that seldom desist? 
from pursuing man after having once 
preyed upon human flesh, the reader 
who has once gratified his appetite 
with calumny makes ever after the 
most apeeable feast upon murdered 
1 reputations ! — Goldsmith. 


The celebrated Boerhaave, who had 
many enemies, used to say that he 
never thought it uecessary to repeat 
their calumnies. “They are sparks, ** 
said he, “which, if you do not blow 
them, will go out of th^selves.” — 
Disraeli. 

It is like the Greek fire used in an- 
cient warfare, which'burnt unqjienched 
beneath the water ; or like the weeMS 
which, when you have extirpated them 
in one place, are sproutihg forth vig- 
orously in another spot, at the dis- 
tance of many hundred yards; or, to 
use the metaphor of St James, it is 
like the wheel which catches fire as 
it goes, and burns with fiercer confla- 
gration as its own speed increases. — 
F. W. Kobertson. 


Calumny is a monstrous vice: for, 
where parties indulge in it, there are 
always two that are ajctively engage<l 
in doing wrong, and one who is sub- 
ject to injury. The calumniator in- 
flicts wrong by^ slandering the absept ; 
hs who- giv^ dredit to the calumby 
before he has investigated the truth is 
equally implicated. The person tra- 
duced is doubly injured^ — first by him 
who propagates, and secondly? by biib 
who credits the calumny. — MetodotoSr 
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Canary 

Bird of the amber beak, 

Bird of the golden wing I 
Thy dower is thy carolling; 

Thou hast not far to seek 
Thy bread, nor needest wine 
To make thy utterance divine; 

Thou art canopied and clothed 
And unto Song betrothed. 

— E. C. Stedmau. 


Sing away, ay, sing away. 

Merry little bird. 

Always gayest of the gay. 

Though a woodland roundelay 
You ne’er sung nor heard; 
Though your life from youth to age 
Passes in a narrow cage. 

— D. M. Mulock. 


tliou should’st be carolling thy Maker’s 
praise. 

Poor bird I now fetter’d, and here set to 
draw. 

With graceless toil of beak and added olaw, 
The meager food that scarce thy want 
allays ! 

And this — to gratify the gloating 'ga*e 
Of fools, who value nature not a straw, 
But know to pri?s infraction of her law 
And hard perversion of her creatures’ 
waysl 

Thef the wild Snoods await, in leaves attired, 
Whefe notes of liquid utterance should en- 
gage 

Thy bill, that now with pain scant forage 
earns. — ^Julian Fane. 

Candor 

Candor is the brightest gem of criti- 
cism. — Disraeli. 


Plain dealing is easiest and best. — 
Jane Porter. 


In simple and pure soul I come to 
you,-7'Shi^kespeare. 


I oan promise tq Jbe candid, but I 
cannot promise to be impartial. — 
Goethe. 


He speaks home ; you may relish him 
more in the soldier than in tiie scholar. 
— Shakespeare. 


Candor may be considered as a 
pound of justice and the love of truth..! 
— j. Abercrombie. 


Candor is the seal of a noble mind, 
the ornament and pride of man, the 
sweetest charm of woman, the scorn. 


of rascals and the rarest virtue of 
sociability. — Bentzel-Sternath 


*Tis great — ’tis manly to disdain disguise, 

It shows our spirit, or it proves out 
strength. — Young. 


Make my breast 

Transparent as pure crystal, that the world, 
Jealous of me, may see the foulest thought 
My heart does hold. — Buckingham. 


There is but one way I know of 
conversing safely with all men; that 
is, not by concealing what we say or 
do, but by saying or doing nothing that 
deserves to be concealed. — Pope. 


He who, when called upon to speak 
a disagreeable truth, tells it boldly 
and has done, is both bolder and 
milder than he who nibbles^ in a low 
voice and never ceases nibbling.— Lav- 
ater. 


Give me the avowed, the erect, the manly 
foe; 

Bold I can meet — perhaps may turn his 
blow; 

But of all plagues, good heaven, thy wrath 
can send, 

Save, save, oh! save me from the candid 
friend. —George Canning. 


The brave do never shun the light; 

Just are their thoughts, and open are their 
tempers ; 

Truly without disguise they love and. hate; 
Still are they found m the fair face pf djay, 
And heav’n and men are Judges or their 
actions. ■ — Rowfe. 


A man should never be ashamed to 
own he has been in the wrong, which 
is but saying, in other words, that he 
is wiser to-day than he was yester- 
day. — Pope. 


You talk to me in parables. 

You may have known that I’m no W'ordy 
man, 

Fine speeches are the instruments of 
knaves 

Or fools that use them, when they want 
good sense; 

But honesty 

Needs no disguise nor otnament: be plain. 

, , — Otway. 

Some frauds succeed from the ap- 
parent candor, the open confidence, and 
the full blaafe inifenuoufeiiess that If 
thrown ®rcKUnd them. The slightest 
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mystery would excite suspicion and 
ruin all. Such stratagems may ' be 
compared to the stars; they are dis- 
coverable by darkness and hidden only 
by light — Colton. 


If anything in my conversation has 
merited your regard, I think it must 
be the openness and freedom with 
which I commonly express my senti- 
ments. You are too wise a man not 
to know that such freedom is not with- 
out its use. — Burke. 

Cant 

Cant is the twin sister of hypocrisv. 
—Beecher. 


Cant is the parrot talk of a profes- 
sion.— Coleridge. 


Cant is not the vehicle, but the 
substitute of thought. — Robert Hall. 


The affectation of some late authors 
to introduce and multiply cant words 
is the most ruinous corruption in any 
language. — Swift. 


Cant is the voluntary overcharging 
or prolongation of a real sentiment; 
hypocrisy is the setting up a preten- 
sion to a feeling you never bad and 
have no wish for. — Hazlitt. 


’Tis too much pxov’d — that, with devotion’s 
visage 

And pious action, we do sug^ o'er 
The devil himself. —Shakespeare. 


To wear long faces, Just as if opr Maker 
The God of goodness, was an undertaker, 
Well pleas’d to wrap the soul’s unlucky 
mien 

In sorrow’s dismal crape or bombazine. 

Wolcot. 


Is hot cs^t the materia prima of the 
devil, from which all falsehoods, imbe- 
cility^, abomTOtipns, body tomselves, 
ftotn- which pn true thing can come? 

properly a aaub.|&-. 
distilled he, the speopd power of a 
he. — Carlyle. 

. * J ! ! . . 

Those people are often the leajst 
worldly, op tjiey who, make the 

loudest boast or their unworldliness 
seek Mpely,,to aflix that . opprobricms 
epithet they jWalk the world with 


a heart pure as it is cheerful; they 
are, by that unpret^ding purity; 
saved from infection; as there are as 
many fair and healthy faces to be 
seen in the smoke and stir of cities as 
in the rural wilds, so also are there 
as many fair and healthy spirits. — Pro- 
fessor Wilson. 


There is such a thing as a peculiar 
word or phrase cleaving as it were to 
the memory of the writer or speaker, 
and presenting itself to his utterance 
at every turn. When we observe this, 
we call it a cant word or a cant phrase. 
— Paley. 


The superabundance of phrases ap- 
pmpriated by some pious authors to 
the subject of religion, and never ap- 
plied to any other purpose, has not 
only the effect of disgusting persons 
of taste, but of obscuring religion 
itself.— Robert Hall. 

Caprice , : 

Men are nearly as capricious as 
women. — Chamfort. 


Caprice in woman is the antidote 
to beauty. — Bruy^re. 


Woman is a miracle of divine con* 
tradictions. — Michelet. ' 


A woman’s fitness comes by fits.— ^ 
Shakespeare. 

It is not always like to like ip Ipve. 
Titania loved the weaver Bottom, with 
the ass's head. — ^Anthony Trollope. 


There is a vein of inconsistency in 
every woman’s heart, within whose 
portals love feath entered. — Mme. 
Deluzy. 


How wayward is this foolish love, 
that, like a testy babe, will scratch 
the nurse and presently, all humble, 
kiss the rod. — Shakespeare. - , 

There is a proverb in the South 
that a woman laughs when she oan, 
and weeps when she pleases.— X Petit- 
Senh. 


Love has a way of cheating itself 
consciously, like a ehilci who fdpys 
at solitary hide-and-seek; It is pleased 
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with assurances that it all the while 
disbelieves. — George Eliot. 


There are women so hard to please 
that it would seem as if nothing less 
than an angel would suit them; and 
hence it comes that they often en- 
counter devils. — Marguerite de Valois. 


Sing of the nature of women, and 
then the song shall be surely full of 
variety, — old crotchets and most sweet 
closes. It shall he humorous, gtdye, 
fantastical, amorous, melancholy, 
sprightly, — one in all, all in one. — 
Marston. 


^‘One might almost fear,” writes a 
thoughtful woman, “seeing how the 
women of to-day are lightly stirred up 
to run after some new fashion or faith, 
that heaven is not so near to them as 
it was to their mothers and grand- 
mothers.” — Samuel Smiles. 

Cards 

A snug and friendly game at cards. 
— Cowper. 


Patience and shuffle the cards. — Cer- 
vantes. 


I must complain the cards are , ill- 
shuffled till I have a good hand. — 
Swift. 


Have I not here the best cards for the 
game, 

To win this easy match? — Shakespeare. 


Call them again, my lord, and ac- 
cept their suit. — Shakespeare. 


Whist, then, delightful whist, my 
theme shall be. — ^A. Thompson. 

Care 

I am sure care’s an enemy to life. 
— Shakespeare. 


As rust eats iron^, so care eats tho 
heart. — A. Kicard. 


To carry care to bed is to 
with a pack on your back. — Halibur^ 
ton. 


Care, admitted as guest, quickly 
turns to be master. — Bovee. 


Cast all your care on God; that an- 
chor holds. — Tennyson. 


Many of our cares are but a morbid 
way of looking at our privileges. — Sir 
Walter Scott. 


Second-hand cares, like second-hand 
clothes, come easily off and on, — ■ 
Dickens. 


Care that is once enter’d into the breast 
Will have the whole possession ere it rest 
— ^Johnson. 


Care to our coffin adds a nail, no doubt; 
And every grin so merry draws Oide out. 

— Dr. Wolcot. 


Care keeps his watch in every old man’s eye, 
And where care lodges, sleep will never lie. 

— Shakespeare. 


Some must watch while some must 
sleep, so runs the world away. — 
Shakespeare. 


Providence has given us hope and 
sleep as a compensation for the many 
cares of life. — Voltaire. 


Care seeks out wrinkled brows and 
hollow eyes, and builds himself caves 
to abide in them. — Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 


Care is no cure, but rather cor- 
rosive for things that are not to be 
remedied. — Shakespeare. 


Care may acquire wealth, which, 
when acquired, care must guard and 
worry about. — Quesnel. 


But can the noble mind for ever brood, 
The willing victim of a weary mood, 

On heartless cares that squander life away. 
And cloud young Genius bright’ning into 
day ? -^ampoell. 


O, polished perturbation ! golden 
care that keepest the ports of silum^ 
her open wide to many a watchful 
night I— Shakespeare. 


Black care sits behind all sorts of 
horses, and mes a trink-gilt to pos- 
tilloiia all* over the matK-MThaqkeray, 


All ^res app^r twic^ as lar^e as 
they rkilly are, ovrin^ to their eihpti' 
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ness and darkness ; and so is it with 
the grav^ — Richter. 


Cares are often more difl5cult to 
thrown off than sorrows ; the latter 
die with time, the former grow upon 
it. — Richter. 


He who climbs above the cares of 
this world and turns his face to his 
God, has found the sunny side of life. 
— Spurgeon. 


God gives us power to bear all the 
sorrows of His making; but He does 
not give us power to bear the sorrows 
of our own making, which the antici- 
pation of sorrow most assuredly is. — 
Alexander Maclaren. 


Our cares are the mothers, not only 
of our charities and virtues, but of 
our best joys and most cheering and 
enduring pleasures. — Simms. 


Eat not thy heart; which forbids to 
afflict our , souls, and waste them with 
vexatious cares. — Plutarch. 


Why art thou troubled and anxious 
about many things? One thing is 
needful — to love Him and to sit atten- 
tively at His feet. — F^nelon. 


He that taketh his own cares upon 
himself loads himself in vain with an 
uneasy burden. I will cast all my 
cares on God; 'He hath bidden me; 
they cannot burden Him. — Bishop 
Hall. 


I could lie down like a tired child, 

And weep away the life of care 
Which I have home, iand yet must bear. 

— Shelley, 


Begone, old Care, and I prithee begone 
from me ; 

For V faith, old Care^ thee and I shall 
never agr^* — Playfofd. 


Although my cares do hang upon my soul 
Xdke mines of lead, the greatness of my 
spirit 

Shall shake the sullen weight off, 

, T--Clapthorne. 


I mot a brother who, de^ribing. a 
friend of his, said he was like a man 
who had dropped a bbttle and brdken 
and put all the pieces in his bosom. 


where they were cutting him perp^ 
ually. — H. W. Beecher, 


But human bodies are sic fools. 

For a* their colleges and schools, 

That when nae real ills perplex them, 

They make enow themselves to vex them. 

— Bums. 


And the night shall be filled with music. 
And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 

— Longfellow. 


All creatures else a time of love possess, 
Man only clogs with care his happiness, 
And while he should enjoy his part of bliss. 
With thoughts of what may be, destroys 
what is. — Dry den. 


Quick is the succession of human 
events; the cares of to-day are seldom 
the cares of to-morrow; and when we 
lie down at night, we may safely say 
to most of our troubles, “Ye have done 
your worst, and we shall meet no 
more.” — Cowper. 


Stilt -though the headlong cavalier, 

O^er rough and smoofh, in wild career, 
Seems racing with the wind; 

His sad companion, ghastly pale, 

And darksome as a widow’s veil. 

Care keeps her seat behind. — Horace. 


Men do not avail themselves of the 
riches of God^S grace. They love to 
nurse their cares, and seem as uneasy 
without some fret as an old friar would 
be without his hair girdle. 'They are 
commanded to cast their cares upon tM 
Lord, but even when they attempt it, 
they do not fail to catch them up 
again, and think.it meritorious to walk 
burdened. — Beecher, 

Carelessness 

Carelessness does more harm than 
a want of knowledge. — Franklin. 


If you will fling yourself under the 
wheels, Juggernaut will go over you; 
depend upon it. — Thackeray. 


Childish, imbecile carelessness^ is 
enough to render any man poor, withr 
out the aid of a single positive vice. — 
Francis Way land. 


Carelessness is inexcusable, andni'ei> 
its the inevitable seauence. — Fronde. 
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tjBxio&t-aTe 

Nothing conveys a more inaccurate 
idea of a whole truth than a part of a 
truth so prominently brought forth as 
to throw the other parts into shadow. 
Thisi is tha art of caricature ; and .by 
the ha^py use of that art you might 
caricature the Apollo Belvidere. — Bul- 
wer-Lytton. : u 

A facrcW is»%hat in j^detry which gror- 
tesQue (carichthtef ii m painting. The 
persons and actions of a farce are all 
unnatural, and the, manners false, that 
is, inconsistep-t with £he characters of 
paankind ; and. grotesque painting is the 
just resemblance of this.— Dryden. 

The great moral satirist, Hogarth, 
was once - drawing in a room where 
many of his friends were assembled, 
and among them my mother. She was 
then a very young woman. As she 
stood by Hogarth, she expressed ,a wish 
to learn to draw caricature. “Alas, 
young lady,” said Hogarth, “it is not 
a faculty to be envied I Take my ad- 
vice, and never draw caricature; by 
the long practice ol it, I have lost the 
enjoyment of beauty. I never see a 
face but distorted ; I never ' have the 
satisfaction to behold the human face 
divine.” We may suppose that such 
language from Hogarth would come 
with great effect ; his manner was very 
earnest, and the copfession is well de- 
serving of remembrance. — Bishop 
Sandford. 


self,' and would he not smile at the 
notion that chest or house is more than 
he? — Cyrus A. Bartol. 

Castles in the Air 

A sigh can shatter a castle in the air 
— W. R. Alger. 


No tribute is laid on castles in the 
air. — Churchill. 


Leave glory to great folks. Ah, cas- 
tles in the air cost a vast deal to keep 
up ! — Bulwer-Lytton. 

.'fi Beavin^ the wits the spacious air, 

,W,ith license to build castles, ihere. 

,, — Swift. 

Charming Alnaschiar visions I it is 
the hap;py , privilege of youth to con- 
struct you. — Thackeray. 

Thus we build on, the ice, tbhs we 
write on the waves of the sea; the' 
waves roaring pass away, the ice melts, 
and away goes our palace, like, our 
thoughts. — Herder. , , 


If you have built castles in the air, 
your work need not be lost; that is 
where they should be. Now put tbe 
foundations under them. — Thoreau. 


Ever building, building to the clouds, 
still building higher, and never reflect- 
ipg that the poor narrow basis cannot 
sustain the giddy tottering column. — 
Schiller. 


Carpentry 

The carpenter dresses his plank — 
the tongue of his fore-plane whistles 
its wild ascending lisp. — Walt Whit- 
man. 


The heuse-builder at work in cities or any- 
where. 

The preparatory jointing, squaring, sawing, 
mortising, 

The hoist-up of beams, the push of them in 
their places, laying them regular. 
Setting the studs by their tenons in the 
mortises, according as they were pre- 
pared, ’ ^ 

The blows of the mallets and hainraeir& " 
— Walt Whitman. 


Happy season of virtuous youth, 
when shame is still an impassable bar- 
rier, and the sacred air-cities of hope 
have not shrunk into the mean clay 
hamlets of reality; and man, by his 
nature, is yet infinite and free. — Car- 
lyle. 

In all assemblies, though you wedge 
them ever so close, we may observe 
this peculiar property, that over their 
heads there is room enough; bu| how 
to reach it is the difficult point. To 
this end the philosopher's way in all 
ages has been by erecting certain edi- 
fices in the air. — Swift. 


Are the tools without, which the car- 
penter puts forth his hands to, or are 
they and all the carpentry within him- 


Cat 

, Mrs4 Orupp bad indignantly assured 
him that tfor# wasn't room to swing 
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a cat theire ; bat as Mr. Dick justly ob- 
served to me, sitting down on the foot 
of the be(t, nursing his leg, “,Yoii know, 
Trotwood, I don’t want to swing a cat. 
I never do swing a cat, - Therefore 
what does that signify to me!” — Dick- 
ens. 


If ’twere not for my cat and dd^, 

I think I could not live. 

— Ebenezer Elliott. 

Confound the cats! All cats — alway — , 
Cats of all colors, black,' -white, gray; 
By night a nuisance and by day — 

Confound the cats! 

— Dobbin. 


It has been the providence o^ ;|^ature 
to give this creature nine lives' instead 
of one. — Pilpay. 

Cause 

A rotten cause abides no handling. — 
Shakespeare. 

f5od hides Himself behind causes. — 
Charles Rollin. 


God befriend us, as our cause is just 
— Shakespeare. 


A noble cause doth ease much a 
grievous case. — Sir Philip, Sidney. 


To all facts there are Jaws, 

The effect has its cause, and I mount to 
the cause. — Lord Lytton. 


I would seek unto God and unto God 
would I commit my cause. — IRible. 


The first spring of great events, like 
those of great rivers, are often mean 
and little. — Swift. 


In 'war events of importance are the 
result of trivial causes. — 'Csesar. 


The cause is hidden, but the result 
is knowDi.--^Ovid. 

Happy the man who has been able to 
learn the causes of things. — Vir:^L * “ 


We know the effects of mahy^fhings, 
Vut the*^ause of few ; experience tfheire- 
fore, Is a surer guide than ima^nitioui 
and inquiry than conjecture. — Colton* 


Every effect doth, after a sort, con- 
tain, or at least resemble, the cause 
from which it proceedeth. — Hooker. 


Small are the seeds fate does unheeded sow 
Of slight beginnings to important ends. 

— Davenant. 


It becomes extremely hard to disen- 
I' tangle our idea of thpe cause from the 
effect by which we know it. — Burke. 


The great chain of causes, which, 
Imking one to another, even to the 
throne of God Himself, can never be 
unraveled by any industry of ours. — 
Burke. 


Those physical difficulties which you 
cannot account for, be very slow to ar- 
raign ; for he that would be wiser than 
'Nature would be wiser than God.' — 
Jeremy Bentham. 


The general idea of cause is that 
without which another thing, called 
the effect, cannot be. The final cause 
is that for the sake of which anything 
is done. — Lord Morpeth. 


'To legislate e'ach duty, were to count 
Drojps of a stream that issue from on? 
fount. 

God gives, since all effects are in their 
cause, 

For narrow prescripts universal laws. 

— Abraham Cdles. 

Small causes are sufficient to make a 
man uneasy, when great ones are not 
in the way; for want* bf a Mock, 
will stumble at a straw. — Swift. 

(^Antj^on 

H^asten slowly. — Augustus Csesar. 


Pitchers have ears. — Shakespeare. 


Little boats should keep near shore. 
— Franklin. 


The dautious seldom err. — Confu- 
cius. — 

Caution is the lower story of pru- 
dence. — Carlyle. 

All is to De feared where all is to be 
lost^Byron. 

, Gaution, though very often wast'^ 
is* a good risk to take.-^H. W. Shaw- 
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Among mortals second thoughts are 
wisest. — Euripides. 


A hare is not caught with a drum. — 
La Fontaine. 


Be cautious and bold. — Rothschild. 


Be slow of tongue and quick of eye. 
—Cervantes. 


Caution is the eldest child of wis- 
dom. — Victor Bugo. 


It is a good thing to learn caution 
by the misfortunes of others. — Pub- 
lius Syrius. 


Man’s caution often into danger 
turns, and his guard falling crushes 
him to death. — Young. 


When clouds are seen, wise men put 
on their cloaks. — Shakespeare. 


Who ’scapes the snare 
Once, has a certain caution to beware. 

— Chapman. 


Open your mouth and purse eau- 
Mously, and your stock of wealth and 
reputation shall, at least in repute, be 
great. — Zimmermann. 


The way out of our narrowness may 
not be so easy as the way in. The 
weasel that creeps into the corn-bin 
has to starve himself before he can 
leave by the same passage. — Bartol. 


1 knew a wise man who had it f<?jr a,^ 
by-word when he saw men hasteil fh a' 
conclusion : “Stay a little, that we may 
mstke an end the sooner.” — Bacon. 


Trust none, 

For oaths arc straws, men’s faiths are wafer 
cakes, 

And hold-fast is the onlv dojy. 

— Shakespeare. 


The wound of peace is surety, ^ 

Surety secure; but modest doubt rs ^lied 
The beacon of the wise, the ’tent that 
•learches 

To the bottom of the worst. 

— Shakespeare^ 


When you have need of a needle, yen 
move your fingers delicately, with a 


wise caution. Use the same precaution 
with the inevitable dullness of life; 
give attention; keep yourself from im- 
prudent precipitation ; and do not take 
it by the point. — Ranee. 


But now so wise and wary was the knight 
By trial of his former harms and cares, 
That he descry’d and shunned still his 
slight; . 

The fish, that once was caught, new bait 
will hardly bite. — Spenser. 


The bird alighteth not on the spread 
net when it beholds another bird in 
the snare. Take warning by the mis- 
fortunes of others, that others may not 
take example from you. — Saadi. 

Celibacy 

No man can either live piously or die 
righteous without a wife. — Richter. 


Marriage has in it less of beauty, 
but more of safety, than the single life. 
— ^Jeremy Taylor. 


“As to marriage or celibacy, let a 
man take which course he will,” says 
Socrates, “he will be sure to repent.” — 
Colton. 


God has set the type of marriage 
through creation. Each creature seeks 
its perfection in another, — Luther. 


Alas ! many an hnamored pair have 
courted in poetry, and after marriage 
lived in prose. — John Foster. 


Thales was reputed to be one of the 
wise men who made answer to the 
question whdn a man should marry: 
“A young man not yet, dm old mam not 
at all.” — ^Bacom 


It happens, as with cages : the birds 
without dei^air td get in, and those 
within despair of getting out-Mon- 
taigne. 


Even supposing there were some 
spiritual advantage in celibacy, it 
ought to he completely voluntary.— 
WhaJtely. 


liight I have had my own will, I 
woid'd not have married Wisdom her- 
self, If lie would have had me. — Mon- 
taigne^^ *(, . ^ 
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Though bachelors he the strongest 
stakes, married men are the best bind- 
ers in the hedge of the commonwealth. 
— Thomas Fuller. 


They that have grown old in a sin- 
gle state are generally found to be mo- 
rose, fretful, and captious, — ^tenacious 
of their own practices and maxims. — 
Dr. Johnson. 


Unmarried men are best friends, best 
masters, best servants, but not always 
best subjects ; for they are light to run 
away, and almost all fugitives are of 
that condition. — Bacon. 

Celerity 

Celerity is the lazy man’s enemy. — 
E. Ifowe. 


Celerity wins the race. — Sir John. 
Astley. 


Celerity is never more admired 
Than by the negligent. 

— Shakespeare. 


There is no secrecy comparable to 
celerity; like the motion of a bullet in 
the air, it flies so swift that it outruns ^ 
the eye. — Bacon. 

The Italians say it is not necessary 
to he a st^ ; but we ought not to be a 
tortoise.— Beaconsfield, i 

Cemeteries 

The Christian cemetery is a memo- 
rial and a record. It is not a mere 
field in which the dead are stowed 
away unknown ; it is a touchings and 
beautiful his^tory, written in family 
burial plots, in mounded graves, in 
sculptured and inscribed monuments. 
It .tells the story of the P^t, — not of 
its institutions, or itp wars, or its ideas, 
but of its individual lives, — of its men 
and women and children, -and of its 
household. It Is silent, but eloquent; 
it is common, but it is unique. We 
find no such history elsewhere; there 
are no records in all the wide world in 
which we can discover so much that? is 
suggestive, so much that is pathetic 
and impress! ve.--*Joseph Anderson. 

Censure Is the tax a man pays to the 
public for being eminent. — Swift 


The villain’s censure is extorted 
praise. — Pope. 


The death of censure is the death of 
genius. — Simms. 


There is no defense against reproach 
except obscurity. — ^Addison. 


Censure pardons the ravens, but re- 
bukes the doves. — Juvenal. 


The censure of those that are op- 
posed to us is the nicest commendation 
that can be given us. — St. Evremond. 


Censure is often useful, praise often 
deceitful. — Churchill. 


We must not stint our necessary ac- 
tions in the fear to cope malicious cen- 
surers. — Shakespeare. 


Censure is like the lightning which 
strikes the highest mountains. — ^Bal- 
thasar Gracian. 


The readiest and surest way to get 
rid of censure is to correct ourselves.— 
Depiosthenes. 


He that accuses all mankind of cor- 
ruption ought to remember that he is 
sure to convict only one. — Burke. 


We do not like our friends the worse 
because they sometimes give us ap oj)- 
portunity to rail at them heartily. 
Their faults reconcile us to their vir- 
tues. — Hazlitt. 


Few persons have sufficient wisdom 
to prefer censure which is useful to 
them to praise which deceives them. — 
La Rochefoucauld. 


Others proclaim the infirmities of a 
great man with satisfaction and com- 
placence, if they discover none oi the 
like in themselves. — ^Addison. 


These men (chronic fault-finders) 
should consider that it is their envy 
which deforms perything, and that the 
ugliness is not in the object, but in the 
eye. — Steele. 


Invective may be a sharp weapon, 
but overuse blunts its edge. Even 
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fvhen the denunciation is just and true 
it is an error of art to indulge it too 
long. — Tyndall. 


When the tongue is the weapon, a 
man may strike where he cannot reach ; 
and a word shall do execution both 
further and deeper than the mightiest 
blow. — South. 


To arrive at perfection, a man 
should have very sincere friends, or in- 
veterate enemies ; because he would be 
made sensible of his good or ill conduct 
either by the censures of the one or the 
admonitions of the others. — Diogenes. 


Some men’s censures are like the 
blasts of rams’ horns before the walls 
of Jericho; all a man’s fame they lay 
level at one stroke, when all they go 
upon is only conceit, without any cer- 
tain basis. — J. Beaumont. 


Horace appears in good humor while 
he censured, and therefore his censure 
has the more weight as supposed to 
proceed from judgment, not from pas* 
sion. — Young. 


It is undoubtedly true, though it 
may seem paradoxical, — but, in gen- 
eral, those who are habitually employed 
in finding and displaying faults are un- 
qualified for the work of reformation- 
— Burke. 


O that the too censorious world would 
learn 

This wholesome rule, and with each other 
bear; 

But man, as if a foe to his own species, ^ 
Tate pleasure to report his neighbors* 
faults. „ _ 

Judging, with rigor every small offense, 

Ana prides himself in scandal. Few there 
are ’ 

Who injured take the part of the trans- 
gressor 

And plead his pardon ere 'he deigns to 
ask it. — Haywood. 


It is harder to avoid censure than to 
ain applause; for this ma;r be done 
y one great or wise action in an age. 
But to escape censure a man mnsfepass 
his whole life without saying or doing 
one ill or foolish thing. — Hume. i 


There are but three ways for a man 
to revenge himself of the censure of the 


world, — to despise it, to return the 
like, or to endeavor to live so as to 
avoid it; the first of these is usually 
pretended, the last is almost impossi- 
ble, the universal practice is for the 
second. — Swift. 


Plutarch tells us of an idle and ef- 
feminate Etrurian who found fault 
with the manner in which Themistocles 
bad conducted a recent campaign. 
“What,” said the hero in reply, ‘‘have 
you, too, somethijig to say about war, 
who are like the fish that has a sword, 
but no heart?” He is always the se- 
verest censor on the merits of otheis 
who has the least worth of his own. — 
E. L. Magoon. 


He that abuses his own profession 
will not patiently bear with any one 
else who does so. And this is one of 
our most subtle operations of self-love. 
For when we abuse our own profes- 
sion, we tacitly except ourselves; but 
when another abuses it, we are far 
from being certain that this is the 
case. — Colton. 


It is a folly for an eminent man to 
think of escaping censure, and a weak- 
ness to be affected with it. All the 
illustrious persons of antiquity, and in- 
deed of every age in the world, have 
passed through this fiery persecution. 
There is no defense against reproach 
but obscurity; it is a kind of concomi- 
tant to greatness, as satires and invec- 
tives were an essential part of a Ro- 
man triumph. — ^Addison. 

Ceremony 

Ceremonies are the outworks of man- 
ners. — Chesterfield. 


Truth an4 ceremony ate two things, 
— Marcus Antoninus. 


What art thou, thou idol ceremo^? 
What kind of god art thou, that sutterist 
more 

Of mortal griefs than do. thy worshippers? 

-—Shakespeare. 


There are ceremonious bows that re- 
pel ope like a cudgel — Bovee. 

I When love begins to sicken and do 
mj it useth an enforced ceremony.— 
i Shakespeare* 
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Ceremony is all backbone. — Halibur- 
ton. 

To feed were best at home; 

From thence the sauce to meat is cere- 
mony; 

Meeting were bare without it. 

— Shakespeare. 

Candlesticks and incense not being 
portable into the maintop, the sailor i 
perceives these decorations to be, on 
the whole, inessential to a maintop 
mass. Sails must be set and cables 
bent, be it never so strict a saint^s day ; 
and it is found that no harm comes of 
it. Absolution on a lee-shore must be 
had of the breakers, it appears, if at 
all ; and they give plenary and brief I 
without listening to confession. — Rus- 
kin. 

Ceremony was but devis’d at first 
To set a gloss on faint deeds, hollow wel- 
comes. 

Recanting goodness, sorry ere ’tis showrj, 

' — Shakespear^, 

Forms and regularity of pEoeeedte, 
if they are not justice, partake 
of the nature of justice, which, in its 
highest sense, is the spirit of distribu- 
tive order. — Hare. 

- ♦ 

If we use no ceremony towards oth- 
ers, we shall be treated without any. 
People are soon tired of paying trifling 
attentions to those who receive them 
with coldness, and return them with 
neglect.^ — Hazlitt 

As ceremony is the invention of wise 
men to keep fools at a distance,; so good 
breeding is an expedient to mhke fools 
and wise men equal. — Steele. 

I, t > 

, , "Wfiiat infinite hesrt’a , .case , 

^u^t, kipgs negkpt»» that mivate men enjoy? 

savb’ gen^rarcercmony? 

^ ' ' — ^Shakespeare'. 

; ! ' ■ f * ' ’ ^ ' ' 

O' cererafcMp* ishow me but thy wortiail 
What is thyMSoui ^f adoration ?- mi; 

Art thou aught else but place, degr^,, ^d | 
form, 

' 0etMdh^ keeps ttp thitt^ like' 
^ehhy jilaki ti> a ridh apmH, ©t fiwme 


excellent water; without it the water 
were spilt, and the spirit lost. — Selden. 

Cliaxice 

Chance governs all. — Milton, 

Chance is a nickname for Provi- 
dence. — Chamfort. 

Time and chance happeneth to them 
all. — Bible. 

The generality of men have, like 
plants, latent properties, which chance 
brings to light.— Rochefoucauld. 

Chance generally favors the prudent. 
— Joubert. 

Chance is a second master. — Pliny 
the Eldar. 

Such is the chance of war. — Homer. 

How slight a chance may raise or 
sink a soul ! — Bailey. 

Chs,nce is a word void of sense; 
ppfhmg can exist- without a cause. — 
Voltaire. 

Chance is blind and is the sole au- 
thor of creation. — Saintine. 

Chance corrects us of many faults 
that reason would not know how to 
correct. — Rochefoucauld. 

Discouragement seizes us only wlien 
we can no longer cbunt on chance.—^ 
Greorge Sand. 

The opposites of apparent chance 
are constancy and seinsible interposi- 
tion. — Paley. 

' Chance often gives us that which we 
should not have presumed to ^sk. — ^La- 
mlattfne. 

Chance never helps those who do crot 
help themselves. — Sophocles. 

' I haVe set my l^e upon a Cast,' knd 
I -sHll stand the^ halzapd of the die.^ 
Shalk^pen^. ’ . ' " ' y " , 

Chance is a kind of; god, fqr it p^e- 
thinks whick we do ’mot 
ohkdfv^.-^Menanden ' 
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Chance happens to all, but to turn 
chance to account is the gift of few. — 
Buhver-Lytton. 


The mines of knowledge are oft laid 
bare through the forked hazel wand of 
chance. — ^Tupper. 


Chance is but the pseudonyme of 
God for those particular eases which 
He does not choose to subscribe' openly 
with His own sign-manual. — Coleridge. 


Nature goes on her way, and all that 
to us seems an exception is really ac- 
cording to order. — Goethe. 


To talk of luck and chance only 
shows how little we really know of the 
laws- which govern cause and effect. — 
Hosea Ballou. 


Many shining actions owe their suc- 
cess to chance, though the general or 
statesman runs away with the ap- 
plause. — Lord Karnes. 


Chance is but a mere name, and real- 
ly nothing in itself; a conception of 
our minds, and only a compendious 
way of speaking. — Bentley. 


I do not believe such a quality as 
chance exists. Every incident that 
happens must be a link in a dhain. — 
Beaconsfield. 


How often events, by chance and un- 
expectedly, come to pass, which you 
had not dared even to hope, for !-^Tet- 
ence. 


Ohance is always powerful ; let your 
hook always be cast. In a pool where 
you least expect it there will be a fish. 
— ^yid.' 

‘ rr— 

There is no such thing as chance; 
and what seems to us merest accident 
springs from the detest source of, des- 
tiny. — Schiller. ^ ^ 


Although men fitter themselves 
with their great actioasi they fire pot; 
so otten the result of a great Pt 

of chance. — La Rochefoucauld. 

' * I 

There is no doubt such^a thing as 
chance, but I see no reajsoo why Biavit 


dence should not make use of it.— 
Simms. 


But as the unthought-on accident is guilty 
To what we wildly do, so we profess 
Ourselves to be the slaves of chance, and 
flies 

Of every wind that blows. 

— Shakespeare. 


All nature is but art unknown to thee, 

All chance, direction, which thou canst not 
see. —Pope. 


There must be chance in the midst 
of design ; by which we mean thaf 
events which are not designed neces- 
sarily ari^e from the pursuit of events 
which are designed. — Baley. 


As the ancients wisely say 
Have a care o’ th’ main chance, 

And look before you ere you leap; 
For as you sow y’are like to reap. 

—Butler. 


To admit that -there is any such 
thing as chance, in the common ac- 
c^atxon of the term, would be to at- 
tempt to establish a power independent 
of God. — Colton. 


What can be more foolish than to 
think that all this rare fabric of heav- 
en and earth could come by chance, 
when all the skill of art is not able to 
make an oyster 1— J eremy Taylor. 


Be not too presulnptuousiy sure in 
any business; for things of this world 
depend upon such a train of unseen 
chances that if it w'ere in man^s hands 
to set the tables, yet is he not certain 
to win g®ime."-^e@rge Herbert. 

Chance never writ a legible book; 
chance never built a fair bbuse ; cjiance 
never drew a neat picture ; it never did 
any of these things, nor ever win ; nor 
can it, be without absurdity supposed 
able to do them; which yet are works 
very gross and rude, very easy and 
feasible, as it were, in comparason to 
the proauction of a flower or a tree.—^ 
Barrow. 


j RL is sMojay apd philosophically true? 
iin Nature and reason that there is no 
snph t¥ng or ^dent;,it 

boipg evident that these wprds do not 
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si^ify anything really existing, any- 
thing that is truly an agent or the 
cause ot any event; but they signify 
merely men’s ignorance of the real and 
immediate cause. — ^Adam Clarke. 


Can that which is not shape, shape the 
things that are? 

Is chance omnipotent — resolve me why 

The meanest shellfish, and the noblest 
brute. 

Transmit their likeness to the years that 
come? — Dilnot Sladden. 


' All things human change. — Tenny- 
son. 


Nought may endure but mutability. 
— Shelley. 


Revolutions are not made ; they 
come. — Wendell Phillips. 


Do not think that years leave us and 
find us the same ! — Lord Lyttou. 


Chance is a term we apply to events 
to denote that they happen without 
any necessary or foreknown cause. 
When we say a thing happens by 
chance, we mean no more than that its 
cause is unknown to us, and not, as 
some vainly imagine, that chance itself 
can be the cause of anything. — C. 

Buck. “ 

Chance will not do the work — Chance sends 
the breeze; 

But if the pilot slumber at the helm. 

The very wind that wafts us towards the 
port 

May dash us on the shelves. — The steers- 
man’s part is vigilance, 

Blow it or rough or smooth. — Scott. 


There are chords in the human 
heart^strange varying strings — which 
are only struck by accident ; which 
will remain mute and senseless to ap- 
peals the most passionate and earnest, 
and respond at last to the slightest 
casual touch. In the most insensible 
or childish minds there is some train 
of reflection which art can seldom lead 
or skill assist, but ^.whieh will reveal 
itself, as great truths have done, by 
chance, and when the discoverer has 
the plainest and simplest end in view. 
— Dickens. 


Surely no man can refle^^t, without 
Wonder, tt^on the vicisslitndes of hu- 
man life arising from causes in ‘the 
highest degree accidental and trifling. 
If you trace the mecessaiy concatena- 
tion of human events a very little way 
bac^, yoh fnay perhaps discover that a 
personas very going in or ont of « door 
has been the means ot coloring with 
Ensery l^mppiness the ren^iping cnr- 
r^t qf jhi^ )ile,^l4ar4 Oeville.. 


Ivltat I mce 



Change still doth reign, and keep 
the greater sway. — Spenser. 


' Change generally pleases the rich.—* 
Horace. 


And one by one in turn, some gratid- JBfb- 
take 

Casts off its bright skin yearly like the 
snake. ^Byron. 


What I possess I would gladly re- 
tain; change amuses the mind, yet 
scarcely profits. — Goethe. 


In this world of change, nought 
which comes stays, and nought which 
goes is lost. — Mmg. Swetchine. 


All things must change 
To Something new, to something strange. 
, — Longfellow. 


“Passing away” is written on the 
world, and all the world contains.^ 
Mrs, Hemans. 


As hope and fear alternate chase 

Our course through life’s uncertain race; 

— Scott. 


r Barth .changes, hut thy soul and God 
stand sure.r^Rohert Browning. 


To the mind, 

Which is itselfr no changes bring surpriscj 
— Byron. 

Nothing maintains its bloom for- 
ever ; age succeeds age, — Cicero. 


Bodies are slow of growth^ but are 
rapid ib their dissolution.^ — Tacitus. 


As the rolling stone gathers no moss, 
so the roving heart gathers no afee* 
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The lazy ox wishes for horse-trap- 
pings, and the steed wishes to plough. 
—Horace. 


The stone that is rolling can gather no 
moss. 

Who often removeth is suer of loss. 

— Tusser. 


He pulls down, he builds up, he 
changes squares into circles. — Horace. 


The world is a scene of changes, and 
to be constant in nature were incon- 
stancy. — Cowley. 


I am not now 

That which I have been. — Byron. 


The great world spins forever down 
the ringing grooves of change. — Ten- 
nyson. 


Manners with fortunes, humors turn with 
climes, 

Tenets with hooks and principles with 
times, — Pope. 


Changing hands without chaining 
measures is as if a drunkard in a 
dropsy should change his doctors, and 
not his diet. — Saville. 


There is nothing in the world that 
remains unchanged. All things are in 
perpetual flux, and every shadow is 
seen to move, — Ovid. 


Weep not that the world changes — did it 
keep 

A stable, changeless state, it were cause in- 
deed to weep. — Bryant. 


Believe, if thou wilt, that mountains 
change tneir places, but* believe not 
that man changes his nature. — Mo- 
hammed. 


Atack, this world 

Is full of change, ch|n,g!?» change — nothing 
but change 1 , / — rD. M. Mylock. 

' ^ t ? > > j ’ ’ ' * I? ' 

This world is not fbf 4y6, nor - ^tis not 
strange 

That even our loveSf should^ IsIltM'wir* for' 
tunes change. ' . - ‘ — . 


Can any one find out in wha/t. condi- 
tion his body will be, I not ^y-a 
year hence, but this evehing?-^-C|ooro^ 


There is nothing better fitted to de- 
light the reader than change of circum- 
stances and varieties of fortune. — 
Cicero. 


The world goes up and the world goes 
down, - 

And the sunshine follows the rain^ 

And yesterday’s sneer and yesterday’s 
frown 

Can never come over again. 

— Charles Kingsley. 


He is less likely to be mistaken who 
looks forward to a change in the af- 
fairs of the world than he who regards 
them as firm and stable. — Guicciardini. 


All that’s bright must fade — 

The brightest still the fleetest; 

All that^b sweet was made 
But to be lost when sweetest. 

» — Moore. 


'Tis well to be merry and wise, 

Tis well to be honest and true; 

’Tis well to be off with the old love 
Before you are on with the new. 

— Maturin. 


Weary the cloud falleth out of the sky. 
Dreary the leaf Heth low. 

AIJ things must come to the earth by and by, 
' Out of which all things grow. 

— Lord Lytton. 


Thqs times do shift; each thing his turnc 
does hold; 

New things succeed, as' former things grow 
old. — ^Herrick. 


Gather ye rosehuds while ye may, 

Old Time is still a flying; 

And that same flower that blooms to-day„ 
> Xo-anorrow shall , be dying, — Herrick, 


As the blessings of health and for- 
tune have a beginnii^, so they must 
find am^iad. .Everyt^hing rises, but 
to fall, ai\d #crfases; but — 

Sallust. , , = , 


Ships, wealth, general oQnfidein>©e^ 

All were his; . , , , , 

He counted them at bpe^ of day., 
iVntJ when the sup setl wl^eVe 'w^re the^? 

— Byrbn. 

^'ISverytbW ia created i^ebah]^^ 
by the Taws of in an ; the ea*rth ddes not 
know itself in the revolution 

mgn^ yarious 
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forms in the course of ages.— Manil- 
ius. 


So many great nobles, things, administra- 
tions, 

So many high chieftains, so many brave 
nations, 

So many proud princes, and powers so 
splendid. 

In a moment, a twinkling, all utterly ended. 

— Abraham Coles. 


We do not know either unalloyed 
happiness ©r unmitigated misfortune. 
Everything in this world is a tangled 
yarn; we taste nothing in its purity; 
we do not remain two moments in the 
same state. Our affections as well as 
bodies, are in a perpetual flux. — Rous- 
seau. 


Time fleeth on. 

Youth soon is gone. 

Naught earthly may abide; 

Life seemeth fast, 

But may not last — 

It runs as runs the tide. — Leiand. 


To-day is not yesterday; we our- 
selves change ; how can our works and 
thoughts if they are always to be the 
fittest, , continue always the same? 
Change, iudeed, is painful; yet ever 
needful; and ff memory have its force 
and worth, so alsd has hope. — Carlyle. 


Joy comes and goes, hope ebbs and flows 
Like the wave; 

Change doth unknit 'th^ tranquil strength 
of men. 

Love lends life a ^tle grace, 

A few sad smiles; and then, 

Both are laid in one cold place. 

In the grave. 

-^Matthew Arnold. 


This is the state of man: To-day he puts 
forth 

The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow blos- 
soms^, » . 1 > ^ i . ' 

And be^s lus blus^ng hoaors tlflck upon 
him; 

The third day coir-^ a firost, a killing frost, 

And, when he, thinks, good easy man, full 
surely* 

Ifis* greatnte^ ds * .arripening^ nips his root 

And then he falls, as I do.^ — Shakespeare. 


, mj ope $bm by 

bq laftqr de^tb?, evil dife- 

can in no wise be. con vented into! a 
good life, or an infernal into an angelic 
lif^ ; , ^becau^ 5 every spirit^ , from . bead 
tq j|oo^;ie ibe ^bnvacte? ©f bas Jn?e» 


and, therefore, of his life ; and to con- 
vert this life into its opposite would 
be to destroy the spirit utterly. — Swe- 
denborg. 


Such are the vicissitudes of the 
world, through all its parts, that day 
and night, labor and rest, burry and 
retirement, endear each other ; such are 
the changes that keep the mind in ac- 
tion : we desire, we pursue, we obtain, 
we are satiated; we desire something 
else and begin a new pursuit. — John- 
son. 


All things that we ardained festival. 
Turn from their office to black funeral; 
Our instruments to melancholy bells. 

Our wedding cheer to a sad burial feast, 
Our solemn hymns to sullen dirges change. 
Our bndal flowers serve for a buried, corse. 
And all things change them to the con- 
trary. — Shakespeare. 


Perfection is immutable. But for 
things imperfect, change is the way to 
perfect them. It gets the name of wil- 
fulness when it will not admit of a 
lawful change to the better. Therefore 
constancy without knowledge cannot be 
always good. In things ill it is not 
virtue, but an absolute vice. — ^Peltham. 

Cliaraoter 

Nothing endures but personal quali- 
ties. — Walt Whitman. 

Character is a perfectly educated 
will. — Novalis. 


The man that makes a character 
makes foes. — Toung. 

No talent, but yet a character. — 
Heine. 


Character makes its own destiny. — 
Mrs. Campbell Praed. 


’ Tbe great hope of society is indi- 
vidual character. — Channing. 


Character must be kept bright as 
well as clean.^Chesterfleldw* 


‘ Character is very much a matter of 
bealtb-r^ovee. , ' 

: Human improvement is from witbii* 

outward.ri-ib^oude. , 
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Our character is our will; for what 
we will we are. — Archbishop Man- 
ning. 


Weakness of character is the only 
defect which cannot be amended. — 
Rochefoucauld, 


No change of circumstances can re- 
pair a defect of character. — Emerson. 


Happiness is not the end of life; 
character is. — Beecher. 


You must look into people as well as 
at them. — Chesterfield. 


We are sometimes as different from 
ourselves as we are from others. — 
Rochefoucauld. 


As your enemies and your friends, 
so are you. — Lavater. 


In this world a man must either be 
anvil or hammer. — Longfellow. 


Character lives in a man, reputation 
outside of hint. — J. G. Holland. 


Oharadter is what nature has en- 
graven in us; can we then efface it? — 
Voltaire. 


Character is the diamond that 
scratches every other stone. — Bartol. 


Character is centrality, the impossi- 
oility of being overthrown. — Emerson. 


A good name is better than precious 
ointment. — Eccles, vii. 1. 


The most striking characters are 
sometimes the product of an infinity 
of little accidents. — Banton. 


The fine tints and fluent curves 
which constitute beauty of character. 
— B u 1 wer-Lytton, 


The most careful reasoning charac- 
ters are very often the most easily 
abashed. — Mme. de Sta^l. 


Every one is as God mad© hhn, and 
often a great deal worse. — Cervantes. 


Talent is nurtured in soMtude ; char- 


acter is formed in the stormy billows of 
the world. — Goethe. 


Men and brethren, a simple trust in 
God is the most essential ingredient in 
moral sublimity of character. — Richard 
Fuller, 


Individuality is everywhere to be 
guarded and honored as the root of all 
good. — Jean Paul Richter. 


Actions, looks, words, steps from 
the alphabet by which you may spell 
characters. — Lavater. 


Our character is but the stamp on 
our souls of the free choice of good or 
evil we have made through life. — J, C. 
Geikie. 


Character is moral order seen 
through tne medium of an individual 
nature. — Emerson. 


Characters never change. Opinions 
alter, ---characters are only developed. 
— Disraeli. 


Strong characters are brought out 
by change of situation, and gentle ones 
by permanence. — Richter. 


All men are like in their lower na- 
tures; it is in their higher characters 
that they differ. — Bovee. 


I’m called away by particular busi- 
ness. But I leave my character behind 
me. — Sheridan. 


Every one is least known to himself, 
and it is very difficult for a man to 
know himself. — Cicero. 


Many persons carry about their 
character in their hands, not a few un- 
der their feet — Murillo. 


You may depend upon it that he is 
a good man whose intimate friends are 
all good.^ — Lavater. 


, Only what We have wrought into our 
character during life can we t^ke away 
with Us. — Humboldt. ' ' 


1 haVe lekmed by eJ^perience that no 
man^ ctearacter can be eventually fn^ 
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jured but by bis owu acts, — Rowland 

Hill 

Character gives splendor to youth, 
and awe to wrinkled skin and grey 
hairs. — Emerson. 


Fine natures are like fine poems; a 
glance at the first two lines suffices for 
a guess into the beauty that waits you 
if you read on. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Learn now of the treachery of the 
Greeks, and from one example the 
character of the nation may be known. 

■ — Virgil 


The true greatness of nations is in 
those qualities which constitute the 

f reatness of the individual.—Charles 
rumner* 


Give me the character and I will 
forecast the event Character, it has 
in substance been said, is ‘‘victory or- 
ganized.’ ’ — Bovee. 


Love, hope, fear, faith, — ^these make hu- 
manity ; 

These are its sign, and note, and character. 

— Robert Browning. • 


Every man has in himself a conti- 
nent of undiscovered character. Happy 
is he who acts the Columbus to his own 
soul— Sir J. Stevens. 


Not in the clamor of the crowded street, 
Not in the shouts and plaudits of the 
throng, 

But in ourselves, are triumph and defeat. 

— Longfellow. 


Character is higher than intellect. 
* * * A great soul will be strong to 
live, as well as to think. — Emerson. 


Every man ha^ three characters — 
that whigh he e?:hibits, that which he* 
has, and that which he thinks he has. 
—Alphonse Karr. 


There is a kind of character in thy hfe, 
That to thg observer doth thy history 
Fully unfold. —Shakespeare. 


There are peculiar ways in men,, 
which discover wh^ they are, through 
the most’ subtle feipts and closest djss^ 
,gui8es.r— La ^ruy&re- , 


we must lay it down as a maxim that 
the greater part are moulded .by cir- 
cumstances. — Robert Hall 


We do not judge men by what they 
are in themselves, but by what they 
are relatively to us. — Mme. Swetchine. 


As the present character of a man, 
so his past, so his future. Who recol- 
lects distinctly his past adventures 
knows his destiny to come. — Lavater. 


To judge human character rightly, a 
man may sometimes have very small 
experience, provided he has a very 
large heart. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


It is by presence of mind in untried 
emergencies that the native metal of a 
man is tested. — Lowell. 


The most brilliant qualities become 
useless when they are not sustained by 
force of character. — S^gur. 


Circumstances form the character; 
but, like petrifying matters, they hard- 
en while they form. — Landor. 


He is truly great that is little in 
himself, and that maketh no account 
of any height of honors. — ^Thomas h 
Kempis. 


He whose life seems fair, if all his 
■errors and follies were articled again^ 
him, would seem vicious and miserable. 
I — Jeremy Taylor. 


A good character when established 
should not be rested in as an end, b.ut 
only employed as a means of doing still 
further good. — Atterbury. 


Thei^c never has been a great and 
beautiful character, which has not be- 
come so by filling well the ordinary 
and smaller offices appointed of God. — 
Horace Bushnell 


It is in men as in soils where some- 
times there is a vein of gold which the 
owner knows not of. — Swift. 


Ohs»racter. like porqglain ware, ipist 
be printed before it is glazed. Thw 
be no chanee after it is bprned 


In all om reasonings concerning paen 


lean 

- -Beecher. 
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Character is made up of small duties 
faithMly performed — of self-denials, 
of self-sacrifices, of kindly acts of love 
and duty. — Anon. 


Character shows itself apart from 
genius as a special thing. The first 
point of measuremelit of any man is 
thftt“ of Quality. — T. W. "Higginson. 


Let the character as it began be pre- 
served to the last ; and let it be consist- 
ent with itself. — Horace. 


Everything that happens to us leaves 
some trace behind ; everything contrib- 
utes imperceptibly to make us what we 
are. — Goethe. 


Certain trifling flaws sit as disgrace- 
fully on a character of elegance as a 
ragged button on a court dress. — Lava- 
ter. 


This is that which we call charac- 
ter, -^a reserved force which acts di- 
rectly by presence, and without means. 
' — Emerson. 


Never does a man portray his own 
character more vividly than in his 
manner of portraying another. — Rich- 
ter. 


Individual character is in the right 
that is in strict consistence with itself. 
Self-contradiction is the only wrong. — 
Schiller. 


We are not that we are, nor do we 
treat or esteem each other for such, 
hilt for that we are capable of being. — 
Thoreau. 


When yon have discovered a stain in 
yourself, you eagerly seek for and glad- 
ly find stains in others. — Auerbach. 


The man who consecrates his hotirs 
By vigorous effort and ar> honest aim. 

At once he draws tite sting Qt life> and 
death; ‘ , 

Ks walks with nature, a*nd hfer baths srel 
P'^ace. — Yduhg.' 

— — — j\ 

There is in every man a bdrfain feel-! 
ing that he has been whht h^ id' frchh‘ 
all eternity, and by no mea^" beq^hne 
such in time. — Schelling. ‘ ’ 


Those with whom we can apparently 
become well acquainted in a few mo- 
ments are generally the most difficult 
to rightly know and to understand. — 
Hawthorne. 


He that is good will infallibly be- 
come better, and he that is bad^ will as 
certainly become worse; for vice, vir- 
tue, and time are three things that 
never stand still. — Colton. 


Conflict, which rouses up the best 
and highest powers in some characters, 
in others not only jars the whole be- 
ing, but paralyzes the faculties. — Mrs. 
Jameson. 


Many men build as cathedrals were 
built, — the part nearest the ground fim 
ished, but that part which soars toward 
heaven, the turrets and the spires, for- 
ever incomplete. — Beecher. 


In common discourse we denominate 
persons and thinp according to the 
major part of their character ; he is to 
be called a wise man who has but few 
follies. — Watts. 


Character is not cut in marble ; it is 
not something solid and unalterable. It 
is something living and changing, and 
may become diseased as our bodies do. 
— George Eliot. 


Whatever capacities there may be 
for enjoyment or for suffering in this 
strange being of ours, and God only 
knows what they are, they will be 
drawn out wholly in accordance with 
character. — Mark Hopkins. 

Some characters are like some bodies 
in chemistry; yery good, perhaps, in 
themselves, yet fly off and refuse the 
least conjunction with each bther.-^ 
Lord Greville. 


Fame is what you have taken. 
Character's what you give; 

When to this truth you waken, 

Then you begin to live. 

— Bayard Taylor. 

Ii vas observed of Elizabeth that 
.e was weak herself, but chose wiSe 
counsellors; to which it waa replied 
, that to choose wise counsellors was, in 
^ pidnceii highest 'wdsdoter.^Golion. 
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Character is the spiritual body of 
the person, and represents the individ- 
ualization of vital experience, the con- 
version of unconscious things into self- 
conscious men. — Whipple. 


Whoe’er amidst the sons 
Of reason, valor, liberty and virtue, 
Displays distinguished merit, is a noble 
Of Nature’s own creating. — Thomson. 


A man’s character is like his shadow 
which sometimes follows, and some- 
times precedes him, and which is occa- 
sionally longer, occasionally shorter 
than he is. — From the French. 


The best rules to form a young man 
are to talk little, to hear much, to re- 
flect alone upon what has passed in 
company, to distrust one’s own opin- 
ions, and value others that deserve it 
— Sir William Temple. 


Those who quit their proper charac- 
ter to assume what does not belong to 
them are, for the greater part, ignorant 
both of the character they leave and of 
the character they assume. — Burke. 


Man can have strength of chatacter 
only as he is capable of controlling his 
faculties; of choosing a rational end; 
and, in its pursuit, of holding fast to 
his integrity against all the might of 
external nature. — Mark Hopkins. 


In society every man is taken for 
what he gives himself out to be; but 
he must^ give himself out to be some- 
thing. Hotter to be slightly disagree- 
able than altogether insignificant. — 
Goethe. 


^here are many person!^ of whom it 
nlay he saidf thht they have no other 
possession in t|ii 5 vfnrld bnt their (Jhar*- 
acter, and yet they stand «ts firmly 
upon it as any crdwrled king. — §amnel 
Smiles. , . 

- . — ’ ' L j - 

'Ringed ^treii^h dh.d tadiant ' heauty — 

' ' These sVeic? ®bc' Kattrcf's plan ; * ' ' 

toibandihcaVeriVardsdutr-^ • ' 

- 1 - T^se,,win 1 iSormi pei^e^t : 

',,'j ,, w 1 1 , 

The eflf^l Q|ichWWej?ii4«sJl'wW* 
eoninjand consideration. We sport and 
fefy,'s^ laugfejT^itfe iwn,o® ?rio 


have none, but we never confide in 
them. — Simms. 


A German writer observes : “Thu 
noblest characters only show them- 
selves in their real light. All others 
act comedy with their fellow-men even 
unto the grave.” — Lady Blessington. 


I hope I shall always possess firm- 
ness and virtue enough to maintain 
what I consider the most enviable of 
all titles, the character of an ^‘honest 
man.” — George Washington. 


In our relations with the people 
around us, we forgive them more read^ 
ily for what they do, which they can 
help, than for what they are, which 
they cannot help. — Mrs. Jameson. 


What is the true test of character, 
unless it be its progressive development 
in the bustle and turmoil, in the action 
and reaction of daily life? — Goethe. 


These two things, contradictory as 
they may seem, must go together, — 
manly dependence and manly independ- 
ence, manly reliance and manly self- 
reliance. — W prds worth. 

The mo^ accomplished persons have 
usually some defect, some weakness in 
their characters, which diminishes the 
lustre of their brighter qualifications. — ^ 

Junius. ' ‘ 

It is amusing to detect qharacte^ ip 
the vocabulary of each person. The 
adjectives habitually used, like the in- 
scriptions on a thermometer, indicate 
the temperament — Tuckerman. 


The keeh spirit 

Seizes the piwr^ ocxasicm — makes the 
thought , . 

Sttirt into instant action, and at once 
Plap^ aaid, performs, ,resoiv^f,and executes. 

- — Hannahy More. 


It is ip the relaxatipp oi security;, 
if is m thq e:;cpiinsibn dt prosperity ; it 
is in the hour of dilat^ioh of tne, heart., 
and of its softening into festivity and 
p^asure, that thq real c^a^^acter of 
men is discerned.— . f 

, there, is ninci an^ ,foipe 

devil in man, sp ts there aonie ange^apd. 
some Gop in hink, ^I^ei>easj| ani ih«. 
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devil may be conquered, but in tbis life 
never destroyed. — Coleridge. 

Your disposition will be suitable to 
that which you most frequently think 
on; for the soul as, as it were, tinged 
with the color and complexion of its 
own thoughts. — ^Marcus Antoninus. 

A man who shows no defect is a fool 
or a hypocrite, whom we should mis- 
trust. There are defects so bound to 
fine qualities that they announce 
them, — defects which it is. well not to 
correct. — Joubert. 


Duke Chartres used to boast that no 
man could have less real value for 
character than himself, yet he would 
gladly give twenty thousand pounds 
for a good one, because he could im- 
mediately make double that sum by 
means of it. — Colton. : 


Where the vivacity of the intellect 
and the strength of the passions exceed 
the development of the- moral facUjlties 
the character is likely tq be embittered 
or corrupted by estyemes^ either of ad- 
versity or prqsperit^.-— Jamesom 

A man is what be is, not what men 
say he is. His c]?atacter .uo ,nian can 
touch. His character is what he is be^ 
fore his God and his Judge ; and .only 
himself can damage that. J3is reputa - 1 
tion is what men say be is. ' That can | 
be damaged ; but reputation is for 
time, character is for eternity.— ^ John 
B. Gough. ^ 

^ The two most precipu^ things! this 
side the grave are our reputation and 
our life. But it is to he lamented that 
the most contemptible whisper may de- 
prive m of the one, and the weakest 
weapon of the other. — Coltom 


Should any^ mati tell you that « 
mountain had changed its place, you 
are at liberty to dpr - - - 

ht ; but if anv qhe 
has changed hife 
lieve i;L — Manohiet. ' 


qu think 
t&t a man 

ft 


Each man form^ hie duti^ ac<^fditfe 
to his predominant chdrabteri^tiei tfhS, 
stern require an avenging judge; 
the gentle, a forgivihg fafhet* * . Jnsf 
so the pygmies declared ‘that Jpvt mB- 
self was a pygmy. — Bulwer-L^ttoii. ' 


Joy and grief decide character. 
What exalts prosperity? what imbit- 
tto grief? what leaves us indifferent? 
what interests us? As the interest of 
man, so his God, — as his God, so he, — 

Lavater. 

As fire when thrown into water is 
cooled down and put out, so also a 
false accusation when brought against 
a man of the purest and holiest charac- 
ter boils over and is at once dissipated 
and vanishes. — Cicero. 


A man’s character is the reality of 
himself: his reputation, the opinion 
others ha’^^e formed about him ; charac- 
ter resides in him, reputation in other 
people; that is the substance, this is 
the shadow. — Beecher. 


The noblest contribution which any 
man can make for the benefit of pos- 
terity is that of a good character. The 
richest bequest which any man can 
leave tp the youth of his native land is 
that of a shining,’ spotless example, — ' 
Winthrop. 


It is a common error, of which a 
wise man will beware, to measure the 
worth of our neighbor by Ms conduct 
towards ourselves. *How many rich 
souls might we not rejoice m the 
knowledge of, were it not for our pride ! 
—Richter. 


To know a people’s character, we 
mhst see it at ; its -homes, and look 
chiefly to the humbler abodes whexo 
that portion of the people dwells which 
makes the broad ba^is of the national 
pro^erjt^yirr-KjOsa^th. 


There ^ are beauties of character 
which; itike the/, night^blqomlpg' eereus. 
are closed .against .thewglarre and tu?" 
bulence of every-day ife-apd bloom 
only in shade -and solitude, and (beneath 
the quiet star?i.-r-Tuc|Arman. . , 

A man is Itnown to his dog by the 
smell, to his tailor by to his 

I friend by the smile ; each of these "know 
him, but how little or how much de- 
pends .on the dignity of -the intelli- 

t erS^i That which is truly and in- 
eed^ charapteristte ^ of the inan is 

hlwayft^'eonkaaands 
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admiration^ character most secures re- 
spect. The former is more the product 
of the brain, the latter of heart-power ; 
and in the long run it is the heart 
that rules in life. — Samuel Smiles. 


Grit is the grain of character. It 
may generally be described as heroism 
materialized,— spirit and will thrust 
into heart, brain, and backbone, so as 
to form part of the physical substance 
of the man. — ^Whipple. 

He that has light within his own clear 
breast, 

May sit i’ th’ centre, and enjoy bnght day : 

But he that hides a dark soul, and foul 
thoughts. 

Benighted walks under the mid-day sun *, 

Himself is bis own dungeon. —Hilton. 


ot^upied with great thin^ — Bulwer- 
Lytton. 


A good character is, in all cases, 
the fruit of personal exertion. It is 
not inherited from parents, it is not 
created by external advantages, it is 
no necessary appendage of birth, 
wealth, talents or station; but it is 
the result of one’s own endeavors. — • 
Hawes. 


As nature made every man with a 
nose and eyes of his own, she gave him 
a character of his own, too; and yet 
we, O foolish race ! must try our very 
best to ape some one or two of our 
neighbors, whose ideas fit us no more 
than their breeches! — Thackeray. 


Character halts without aid of the 
imagination, which our classes in 
Shakespeare and Browning, music and 
drawing, recognise not only as amuse- 
ment and by-play of the mind, but a 
co-ordinate power. Its work is un- 
happily styled fiqtio-n ; for to idealize 
is to realize. — ^ISurtol. 


The higher of chara,cters, in my 
estimation, is his who is as ready to 
pardon the moral errors of mankind 
if he Were bvOry day guilty of 
some himfeelf^ and at the same time 
as cautious of cOmhiitting a fault as 
if he never forgave one. — Pliny the 
Toungfr. 

The only equitable manner in my 
.Opinion, pf judging the character of a 
Ipan to Oxamine if thpre are per- 
ihml o^Joulations in his conduct; if 
thete not, we may hlame his man- 
ner of - ^‘iidging, but we are not the 
le^s bound' to esteem him. — Madame 
de Stael. 


He^s truly Taliaut that can wisely suffer ’ 
The worst that man can breathe; 

Aud ihak© his wrongs his outsides, 

To wear them like his raiment, darelessljr; 
And ue’er prefer hlS injuries to his heart. 
To brin|g it into danger. — Shakespeare. 


IKPever ;tet a: reputation fpr a $mall 
perfection if you are trying fOr fame 

^ Pi an# it that 

o«e tthp ,pay Cphstnerifthle attentison 

to mi|inti>e hw tMr minds 


Remedy your deficiencies, and your 
merits will take care of themselvest 
Every man has in him good and eviL 
His good is his valiant army, his evil 
is his corrupt commissariat; reform 
the commissariat and the army will 
do its duty. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


' The amiable and the severe, Mr. 
Burke’^ sublime and beautiful, by dif- 
ferent proportions, are mixed in every 
character. Accbrdingly, as either is 
predorUinantt, 'men luIpriUt the passions 
of love or fear. Thp best punch de- 
pends on a ' i)TbpeT mitturo of sugar 
and lemons. — Shensto'he. 


It is not what a man gei^, bpt w'Wt 
a man is that he should think of. ! He 
should first think of his charat^ter and 
then of his condition. He that has 
chai;acter need have no fears about his 
condition. Character will dra’^v- after 
it condition. Circumstances obey 
principles.— Beecher. 


, Many nten are mere warehouses full 
of mcrohaudise — ^the head, the heart, 
are , stufEed with goods. * * * There 
are apartments in their souls which 
were on€je. tenanted by taste, and 
love, and joy, and worship, but they 
are all - deserted now, and the , rooms 
are fiWied with earthy and. material 
things^ — fHenry Ward Beecher. 

Character is the product of daily, 

a actions, and words and 
ts ; daily forgivenesses, unSelfiahf 
pass, kindnesses, sympathies, charitief^ 
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sacrifices for the goad of others, strug- 
gles against temptation, suhmissive- 
ness under trial. Ob, it is these, like 
the blending colors in a picture or 
the blending notes of music which 
constitute the man. — J. E. Macduff. 


Brains and character rule the world. 
The most distinguished Frenchman of 
the last century said: “Men succeed 
less by their talents than their char- 
acter.^’ There were scores of men a 
hundred years ago who had more in- 
tellect than Washington. He outlives 
and overrides them all by the influence 
of his character.— Wendell PhiUips. 


The craft with which the world is 
made runs also into the mind and 
character of men. No man is quite 
sane; each has a vein of folly in his 
composition, a slight determination of 
blood to the head, to make sure of 
holding him hard to some one point 
which Nature has taken to heart.— r 
Emerson. 

It is an error common to many to 
take th^ character of mankind from 
the worst and basest amongst them; 
whereas, qS an excellent writer has ob- 
served, nothing should he esteemed as 
characteristical of a species but what 
is to be found amongst the best and 
the most perfect individuals of that 
species. — Fielding. 


trial trip before allowing it to be 
opened for public ’ traffic, and it would 
almost seem that God, in employing 
moral agents for the carrying out 
of His purposes, secures that they 
shall be tested by some dreadful ordeal 
before He fully commits to them the 
work which He wishes them to per^ 
form. — Wm. M. Taylor. 


Ordinary people regard a man of 
a certain force and inflexibility of 
character as they do a lion. They look 
at him with a sort of wonder — ^perhaps 
they admire ; but they will, on no ac- 
count, house with him. The lap dog, 
■who wags his tail and licks the hand 
and cringes at the nod of every 
stranger, is a much more acceptable 
companion to them. — Merkel. 


Avoid connecting yourself with char- 
acters whose good hnd bad sides are 
unmixed and have not fermented to- 
gether; they resemble vials of vinegar 
and oil; or palletts set with colors; 
they are either excellent at home and 
insufferable abroadT, or intolerable 
within doors and excellent in public; 
they are unfit for friendship, merely 
because their stamina, their ingre- 
dients of character are too single, too 
much apart; let them be finely ground 
up with each other, and they are in- 
comparable. — Lavater. 


We should npt be hasty in be- 
stowing either our praise or cj^ant^ 
oh mankind, since we shall often find 
such a ifiixture of good and evil in 
the saine character, that it may re- 
quii^e a Very accurate judg;nient and a 
very elaborate inquiry fo determine 
on 'which side the balance tfirnst — 
Fielding. 

We nm^ have a weak spot dr* two 
in a charadteET'Jbefore we ’can love it 
much. PeOpl# uKat 4d not 'iaugh or 
cry, or take motef^of anything than 
is good for them, ot use anything but 
dictionary wdrds^/ are admirable sub- 
jects for biographte. b But -we don’t 
always care most' for * those' flat-pat- 
tern flowers that jpf ess*' feto 
herbarium. — Holmes. 

.. ’ ; ^ ’-T 

Modem engineers, laVii^ 

erected a viaduct, insist 
ing it to a severe strain by a formal 


Every man has at times in his mind 
the ideal of what he should be, but 
is not. Tfiis ideal may be high and 
complete, pr' it nday be quite low and 
insufficient; ypt in ail men that reaHj^ 
seek to improve, it is. bpttet than the 
a^ctual Character. ' * * * Mja,n never 
flails so low that he can sea nothing 
higher , than himself.^-Theodore 
Parker. ^ . 


Formed ojot the good old plan, 

A true and brave and doV^fnriglit honest 
man I . , . I' 

He blew no trumpet in, the marbet-^place, 
Nor in the church with hypocritlc face . ! 
Supplied with cant the lack- of Christian 

g race; , i > , . , < 

ing pretense, he did with cheetful will 
Wh/it others talked of while h^ds 

were, s’tilt . — Whitfif , 


to 


k”- 


• i^fsohages ate hot 
jU$t ,,^^tiinates df 


mmy # ^tymsay^;,tMit Wpwlj 

themaems is obscured by the 
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flattery of others; their knowledge of 
others is equally clouded by circum- 
stances peculiar to themselves. For 
in the presence of the great, the mod- 
est are sure to suffer from too much 
diffidence, and the confident from too 
much display. — Colton. 


A great character, founded on the 
living rock of principle, is, in fact, 
not a solitary phenomenon, to be at 
once perceived, limited and described. 
It is a dispensation of Providence, 
designed to have not merely an imme- 
diate but a continuous, progressive and 
never-ending agency. It survives the 
man who possessed it ; survives his age 
— perhaps his country, his language. 
— Ed. Everett. 


Character is always known. Thefts 
never enrich; alms never impoverish; 
murder will speak out of stone 
walls. The least admixture of a lie — 
for example, the taint of vanity, any 
attempt to make a good impression, a 
favorable appearance — will instantly 
vitiate the effect. But speak the 
truth and all nature and all spirits 
help you with unexpected furtherance. 
— Emerson. 


Instead of saying that man is the 
creature of circumstance, it would 
be nearer the mark to say that man 
is the architect of circumstance. It is 
character which builds an existence 
out of circumstance. Our stren^h is 
measured by our plastic pO'W^er. From 
the same materials one man builds 
palaces, another hovels ; one ware- 
houses, another villas ; bricks and mor- 
tar are mortar ano bricks Until the 
architect can make them something 
else. — Carlyle. 


Decision of character is one of the 
mokt important of huihan ^alities, 
philosophically considered J ■ Specula- 
tion, knowledge, is not the chief end 
of man; it is action. * * * “Give 

us the man^” Shout the multitude, 
‘*\yho will step fort^iard and take the 
responsibility.” He is ing^autly the 
Mol/ ’ ^e* lord and the among 

men. ■ He; theU, #no ^puld ; cprht^j® 
among his fellows, must ^ex'cel 
more in energy of vrill than in power 
of intdllicft.^-^uHiap. 


There are some characters who ap- 
pear to superficial observers to be full 
of contradiction, change and inconsist- 
ency, and yet they that are in the 
secret of what such persons are driv- 
ing at, know that they are the very 
reverse of what they appear to be, 
and that they have one single object 
in view, to which they as pertinacious- 
ly adhere through every circumstance 
of change, as the hound to the hare, 
through all her mazes and doublings 
We know that a windmill is eternally 
at work to accomplish one end, al- 
though it shifts with every variation 
of the weather-cock, and assumes ten 
different positions in a day. — Colton, 
Charity 

For charity shall cover the multi- 
tude of sins. — Bible. 


Charity is the scope of all God^s 
commands. — Chrysostom. 


He is truly great who hath a great 
charity. — Thomas k Kempis. 

Cffiarity, which renders good for 
bad, blessings for curses. — Shake- 
speare. 

What we frankly, §iye, forever is 
our own. — GranYiile. 


They serve God well who serve His 
creatures. — Mrs. .Nortop. 

As the purse is emptied t^e hqajcl 
is filled. — Victor Hugo. " 


True charity, a plant divinely 
nurs’d. — Cowper. 


And learn the luxury of doing good. 
— Goldsmith. 

Gently to : hear, kindly to* judge. — 
Shakespeare. 

That comes too late that comes for 
I the asking. — Seneca. 

Charity is a vktuei of the heart and 
not of the h^iudis.'r-^ddis'on. 


j are the expressions, 

inot tho i^essence, of thk virtim— ^ 
Addison. 

' ‘Charity U ah eterpW ^ellt pud witl^ 
out limit— Basquier QUeshel. 
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Be charitable and indmlgent to 
every one but yourself. — Joubert. 

But when thou doest alms, let not 
thy left hand know what thy right 
hand doeth. — Matthew vi. 3. 

Bid universal charity prevail, earth 
would be a heaven and' hell a fahle. — 
Colton. 

Charity resembleth fire, which in- 
fiameth all things it toucheth. — 
Erasmus. 

We are rich only through what 
we give, and poor oply through what 
we refuse, — Madame Swetchine. 

•That charity which is the perf^- 
tion and ornament of religion. — ^Addi- 
son. 

The drying up a single tear has more 
Of honest fame, than she^diag of ,gore. 

— Byron. 


An effort made for the happiness of 
others lifts us above ourselves. — L. M. 
Child. 


No communication or gift can ex- 
haust genius or impoverish charity. — 
Ijavater. 

Faith and hope themselves shall die, 
while deathless charity remains. — 
Prior. 

A friar who asks alms for God’s 
sake begs for tv/o. — Calderon. 

You must have a genius for charity 
as well ae for anything else.r-7TThop^u. 


Alas for the rarity of Christian 
charity under the sun. — Hood. 


The place of charity, like that of 
God, is everywhere-^Professor Vinet. 

You find people ready enough to do 
the Samaritan, without the oil ahd 
twopence.-^Sydh^y ' 


A poor mail serv’d by ' thee;, SMll 
make thee rich. — Mrs. Browning^ , ^ ' 

There can be no Christianity 
there is no charity.— Colton. 


To pity distress is but human: to 
relieve it is Godlike. — Horace Mann, 


I will chide no breather in the world 
but myself ; against whom I know 
most faults. — Shakespeare. 


Wherever the tree of beneficence 
takes root, it sends forth branches 
beyond the sky!— Saadi, 


A tear for pity and a hand 
Open as day for melting charity. 

— Shakespeare. 


There is no dearth of charity in the 
world in giving, but there is compara- 
tively little exercised in thinking and 
speaking. — Sir Philip Sidney. 


For true charity 

Thoe^h ne^er so secret finds its just reward. 

— May. 

Charity ever finds in the act reward, 
and ne^s no trumpet in the receiver. 
— Beaujpont and Fletcher. 

Barge charity doth never soil, but 
only whitens soft white hands. — - 
Lowell. 

That charity which longs to publish 
itself, ceases to be charity.— Hutton, 


The secret pleasure, of a generous 
act is the great mind’s great bribf.-^^ 
Dryden, 


The smallest act of charity shall 
stand us in great stea<B— Atterpury. 


True charity is liable to e:5:ceases 
and transports.-^Massilloa. ^ 


My poor are my best patients. God 
pays for them. — ^Boerhaave. 

A hand as fruitful asi the land that 
feeds us; His dew falls everywhere,— 
Shakespeare. 

Tis not* enough to liclp the ffftble'iitp, 
But to support him Sp^kcspcare. 

^ The highest exercise of ctirity 

■ to^vards . the uncharitable,-r^ 

The heart of a girt is like< a ooui 
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FeBt— the holier the cloister, the more 
charitable the door. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Cast thy bread upon the wate^^s; 
for thou shalt find it after many days. 
—Bible. 


It is fruition, and not possession, 
that renders us happy. — Montaigne. 


It was sufficient that his wants were known, 
True charity makes other’s wants its own. 

— Robert Danborne. 


And now abide th faith, hope, 
charity, these three; but the greatest 
of these is charity. — Bible. 


No sound ought to be heard in the 
church but the healipg voice of Chris- 
tian charity.— Burke. 


A woman who wants a charitable 
heart wants a pure mind. — Halibur- 
ton. 


Nothing will make us so charitable 
and tender to the faults of others as 
by self-examination thoroughly to 
know our own. — F^nelon. 


Good is no good, but if it be spend, 
God giveth good for none other end. 

— Spenser. 


The Charities that soothe and heal 
and bless, lie scattered at the feet of 
men like flowers. — Wordsworth. 


There is po virtue can be sooner 
p^iissed or later welcomed ; it begins the 
rest and sets them all in order. — 
^ipdleton. 

Give to him that asketh thee? and 
from him that \yould borrow of thee 
tarn not thou away. — Matthew. 


' Ue who receives a turn should 
never forget it ; he dpes one should 
never remember it— ^Charrom. 


Pefeflp not charities till death. He 
Who does- So is rather liberal of an- 
other man^s substance than his own. 

With malice toward none,' w§iii 
charity for all, with firmness in the 
cight-t-^ God ^ves us to see the right 


■let us strive on to finish the 
work we are in. — ^Abraham. Lincoln 


How white are the fair robes of 
charity, as she walketh amid the lowly 
habitations of the poor I — Hosea Bal- 
lou. 


Posthumous charities are the very 
essence of selfishness, when bequeathed 
by those who, when alive, would part 
with nothing. — Colton. 


Earth has not a spectacle more 
glorious or more fair to Show than this 
— love tolerating intolerance; charity 
covering, as with a vail, even the sin 
of the lack of charity. — F. W. Rob- 
ertson. 


Charity is that sweet-smelling savor 
of Jesns Christ, which vanishes and is 
extinguished from the moment that 
it is exposed. — Massillon. 


Charity itself consists in acting 
justly and faithfully in whatever 
office, business and employment a per- 
son is engaged in. — Swedenborg. 


Ah! what a divine religion might 
be found out if charity were really 
made the principle of it instead of 
faith r— Shelley. 


It is wicked to withdraw from be%E^ 
useful to the needy; and cowardly ro 
give wmy to the worthless. — Epiotetun. 


A rich man without' charity Is a 
r^ue; and perhaps it* woulid be no 
difficult matter to piuve that he is 
also a fool.— Fielding. 

Our possessions ate wholly in our 
performances. He owns nothing to 
whom the ’world owes nothing. — 
Simms. ^ 

' It is with charity as with money 
— the more we stand in need of it, 
I the less we f have to give away. — Bovee. 


PrayC'r carries Uif half way to God, 
fasting brings us t© the door pi Riy 
jmlace and alms-giving procures us 
admission.^ — ^Koran. ‘ 


A man should fear when he enjoys 
enly what good ke publicly Is 
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it not the publicity, rather than the 
charity, that he loves? — Beecher. 


In all works of liberality something 
more is to be considered besides the 
occasion of the givers : and that is 
the occasion of the receivers. — Thomas 

Sprat. 

In giving alms, let us rather look 
at the needs of the poor than his claim 
to your charity. — Petit-Senn. 


True charity is spontaneous and 
finds its own occasion; it is never 
the offspring of importunity, nor of 
emulation. — Hosea Ballou. 


We should give as we would receive, 
cheerfully, quickly and without hesi- 
tation ; for there is no grace in a 
benefit that sticks to the fingers.— 
Seneca. 


Charity is a flower not naturally 
of earthly growth, and it needs r^anur- 
ing with a promise of profit. — Ouida. 

That charity is bad which takes 
from independence its proper pride, 
from mendicity its salutary shame. 
— Southey. 

It is good to be charitable; but to 
whom? That is the point. As to the 
ungrateful, there is not one who does 
not at last die miserable. — ^La Fon- 
taine. 


&reat minds, like heaven, are 
j5>leased in doing good, though the un- 
grateful subjects of their favors are 
barren in returm — Bowe** 


The spirit of the world enclosed four;| 
kinds of spirits, diametrically opposed^ 
to charity — the spirit of resentment,! 
spirit of aversion, spirit of jealousy' 
and the spirit of indifference. — Bos-' 
suet. 

Why shouM not out solemn duties 
and our hastening end render ns so 
united that personal contention would 
be impossible; in a/ general sympathy, 
quickened by the- breath of ^ forbear- 



Charity in various guises iS an in- 


truder the poor see often; but courtly 
and delicacy are visitants with which 
they are seldom honored. — Ouida. 


In charity to all^ mankind, bearing 
no malice or ill-will to any human 
being, and even compassionating those 
who hold in bondage their fellow-men, 
not knowing what they do. — J ohn 
Quincy Adams. 


He that rightly understands the 
reasonableness and excellency of char- 
ity will know that it can never be 
excusable to waste any of our money 
in pride and folly. — William Law. 


If thou neglectest thy love to thy 
neighbor, in vain thou professest thy 
love to Grod; for by thy love to God, 
the love to thy neighbor is begotten, 
and by the love to thy neighbor thy 
love to God is nourished. — Francis 
Quarles. 


Though we may sometimes unin- 
tentionally bestow our beneficence on 
the unworthy, it does not take from 
the merit of the act. For charity 
doth not adopt the vices of its objects. 
— Fielding. 


Our true acquisitions lie only in 
our charities. We gain only as we 
give. There is no beggar so destitute 
as he who can afford nothing to bis 
neighbor. — Simms. 

I would have none of that rigid cir- 
cumspect charity which is never done 
without scrutiny, and which always 
mistrusts the truth of the necessities 
laid open to it — Massillon. 


Charity i^ a principle of prevailing 
love to God and good will to men 
which effectpaliy inclines, one endped 
with it to giprify God and to do good 
to others.—^rndem 


Heaven be their resource who have 
no other but the charity of the worlds 
the stock of which, I f^r, is no way 
sufficient for the many great dalmg 
which are hourly made upon it-— 
Bteme. 


I ‘ Use every man after his desert, kidi 
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who shall ’scape whipping? Use them 
after your own honor and dignity; 
the less they deserve, the more merit 
is in your bounty. — Shakespeare. 


Even the wisdom of God hath not 
suggested more pressing motives, more 
powerful incentives to charity, than 
these, that we shall be judged by it at 
the last dreadful day. — ^Atterbury. 


What we employ in charitable uses 
during our lives is given away from 
ourselves; what we bequeath at our 
death is given from others only, as our 
nearest relations. — Atterbury. 


Beneficence is a duty. He who fre- 
quently practices it, and sees his 
benevolent intentions realized, at 
length comes really to love him to 
whom he has done good. — Kant 


Be not frightened at the hard words 
‘imposition,” “imposture;” give, and 
ask no questions. Cast thy bread 
upon the waters. Some have, una- 
wares, entertained angels. — Lamb. 


Then gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler, sister woman; 

Though they may gang a gennin* wrang, 
To step aside is human. — Burns. 


A beggar through the world am I — 
From place to place I wander by. 

Fill up my pilgrim’s scrip for me, 

Fpr Christ’s sweet sake and charity. 

— Lowell. 


It maketh God man, and man God; 
things temporal, eternal; mortal, im- 
mortal; it ipaketh an enemy a friend, 
a servant a son, vile things glorious, 
cold hearts fiery, and hard things 
liquid. — St. Bonaventura. 


In fdth and' hope the world wfll 'disstgree, 
But all mankind^ concern i? charity; ‘ 
All inust be fail'se that thwart this -one great 
end, ‘ . ' ^ ] ‘ ! . 

And all of God that bless mankind or niend. 

— Pope. 

1 , — — ^ ^ 

As ewery loj?d, giveth a >q^rtain Iw- 
ery to Ms charity isi the very 

idyery of. Ohrtet OursSariour, 
ia the tLprd above all dor#, iwwld 
have His iservaats by /^eiiir 

toig;e,s'Wh^h is love-^I^atlmer. / 


Charity is chat rational and con< 
stant affection which makes us sac- 
rifice ourselves to the human race, as 
if we were united with it, so as to 
form one individual, partaking equal- 
ly in its adversity and prosperity, — 
Confucius. 


When I die, I should be ashamed 
to leaye enough to build me a monu- 
ment if there were a wanting friend 
above ground. 1 would enjoy the 
pleasure ot w’hat I give by giving it 
alive and seeing another enjoy it. — 
Pope. 


I have no respect for that self-boast- 
ing charity which neglects all objects 
of commiseration near and around 
it, but goes to the end of the earth in 
search of misery, fer the purpose of 
talking about it. — George Mason. 


The charities of life are scattered 
everywhere, enamelling the vales of 
human beings as the flowers paint the 
meadows. They are not the fruit of 
study, nor the privilege of refinement, 
but a natural instinct. — Bancroft. 


He who has never denied himself 
for the sake of giving has but glanced 
at the joys of charity. We owe our 
superfluity, and to be happy in the 
performance of our duty we must ex- 
ceed it. — Mme. Bwetchinei 


I thank heaven I have often had it 
in my power to give help and relief, 
and this is still my greatest jyleassUre- 
If I could choose my sphere of actibn 
now, it would be that of the most 
simple and direct effiarts of this kind. 
— -Niebuhr. 


The last, best fruit which comes 
to late perfection, eVen in the kind^ 
liest soul, is tenderness toward the 
hard, forbearahce toward the unfor- 
bearing, wpannth of heart toward the 
cold, philanthropy toward the mis^nr 
rhtopioj-r-Bichter. , ^ * ' 

, In giving of thy alms, inquire mot 
so much into the person,, a® his necesr 
sity. God looks not so much upon the 
merits of him that requires, as into 
the mwner of him that relrievea ;; if the 
man deseiwe pot, thou hast given IS 
fe). humanlty,-^Quf.rl^ ' 
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I have mtich more confidence m the 
charity which beg^ins in < the home and 
diverges into a large humanity, than 
in the world-wide philanthropy which 
begins at the outside, of our horizon to 
converge into egotism. — Mrs. J ame- 
son. 


When thy brother has lost all that 
he ever l\ad, ,and lies languishing, and 
even gasping under the utmost extrem- 
ities of poverty and distress, dost 
thou think to lick him whole again 
only with thy tongue? — South, 


Poplicola’s doors were opened on 
the outside, to save the people even 
the common civility of asking en- 
tranece ; w’here misfortune was a power- 
ful recommendation, and where want 
itself was a powerful mediator. — 
Dry den. 


Shall we repine at a little misplaced 
charity — we who could no way foresee 
the effect — when an all-knowing, all- 
wise Being showers down every day 
His benefits oh the unthankful and 
undeserving ? — Atterbury. 


The desire of power in excess caused 
the angels to fall ; the desire of knowl- 
edge in excess caused man to fall ; but 
in charity there is no excess, neither 
can angel or man come in danger by 
it. — Bacon. 


To complain that life has no joys 
while there is a single creature whom 
we cam relieve by our bounty, assist 
by our counsels or enliven by our 
presence, is to lament the loss of that 
which we possess, and is just as irra- 
tional as to die of thirst with the cup 
in our hands. — Pitzosborne. 


Platter not thyself in thy faith to 
Ood, if thou wantest charity for thy 
neighbor ; and think not thou hast 
charity for thy neighbor, if thou want- 
est faith to God; where they are not 
both together, they are both wanting; 
they are both dead, if once divided. — 
Quarlea 


And when Christ mme to implant in 
human bosoms pure, dfsinterested 
Christian charity, Pe brought it as an 


exotic from heaven, and God had to 
coin a name for it, for there was no 
word in all the polyglots of earth that 
would properly describe it. The thing 
itself was a tiling unknown until the 
[angels heralded it and Jesus brought it. 


! Goodness answers to the theological 
[Virtue charity, and admits no excess 
but error. The desire of power in 
I excess caused the angels to fall ; the 
desire of knowledge in excess caused 
man to fall ; but in charity there is no 
excess ; neither can angel nor mait 
come in danger by it. — Bacon. 


I The best thing to give to youv 
enemy is forgiveness ; to an opponent, 
tolerance; to a friend, your heart; to 
your , child, a good example; to a 
father, deference; to your mother, con- 
duct that will make her proud of you ; 
to yourself, respect ; to all men, char- 
ity.— -Mrs. Balfour. 


Proportion thy charity to the 
stretigth of thy estate, lest God pro- 
portion thy estate to the weakness of 
thy charity: let the lips of the poor 
be the trumpet of thy gift, lest in 
seeking a^plaUse, thou lose thy reward. 
Nothing is more pleasing to God than 
an open hand and a close mouth.— 
Quarles. 


In silence, * * * 

Steals on soft-handed Charity, 

Tempering her gifts, that seem So free, 
By time and place, 

Till not a woe the bleak world see. 

But finds her grace. — Keble. 


There is a debt of mercy and pity of 
charity ,and compassion, of relief and 
succdr dUe^ to human nature, and pay-* 
able from one man t6 another ; and 
such as deny to pay it the distressed in 
the time of their abundance jnay justly 
expect it will be denied themselves in 
a. want. “With what measure 

you mete it shall be measured to you 
again.’ "-—Butkltt. 


I Gharity suffereth long, and is kind; 
charity envieth noti charity vaunteth 
not it^f, is not puffed up, doth n6t 
behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her 
crvm, is not easily provoked, thifiketh 
no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, bu-J 
rejoiceth in the truth; beareth. ah 
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things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, enduretlf all things.-«-Bible. 

*Mongst all your virtues 
I see not chanty written, which some call 
The first born of religion; and I wonder, 

I cannot see it m yours. Believe it, sir, 
There is no virtue can be sooner miss'd. 

Or later welcom’d; it begins the rest, 

And sets them all in order.-^Middleton. 

I hare learned from Jesus Christ 
Himself what charity is, and bow we 
ought to practise it; for He says: 
“By this shall all men know that ye- 
are My disciples, if ye love one 
another.” Never can therefore, 
please myself in the hope that I may 
obtain the pame of a servant of Cbrjist 
if I possess not a true and unfeigned 
charity within me. — St. Basil. 


Whoever would entitle himself after 
death through the merits of his 
Redeemer, to the noblesf of rewards, 
let him serve Ood throughout life in 
this most excellent of all duties, doing 
good to our brethren. Whoever is 
sensible of his offences, let him take 
chis way especially of evidencing his 
repentance, — Archbishop Seeker, 

True charity, a plant divinely nursed, 

Fed by the love from whicA it rose at first. 
Thrives against hope, and in the rpdest 

Storms but enliven its unfading green; 
Exub'tant is the shadoW it supplies, 

Its fruit on earth, its growth above the 
skies. — Cowper. 

Bet toing Charity adorn your zwl. 

The noblest impulse generous nimds can 
feel — Aaron Hill, 


VVpuld’st thou from sorrow fin^l a swpet 
telief, ' ^ ^ 

Or is thy heart oppress'd with woe un* 

, told? t ' r j- 

Balm would’st thou .gather for corrodwag 

gxicf? — 

Potu blessip'gs 

of ^9 <* 


“ xt is , Pls^. th^t' 

begins at home;ibi^,W^ i^ po.r^spp 
it should not go abroad. A map. 
should live with the world as a 
"df the^ %orld ; he may'^b^e ^pref- 
etenc^ ’ for ’ the partic e^r 
so hare, ^veb Alley*, Ip be 

li^s; but be should haYA 


feeling for the welfare of the whole. — > 
Cumberland. 

The soul of the truly benevolent 
man does nut seem to reside much in 
his own body. Its life, to a great 
extent, is a mere reflex of the lives of 
others. It migrates into their bodies, 
and identifying its existence with 
their existence, finds its own happi- 
ness in increasing and prolonging their 
pleasures, in extinguishing or solacing 
their pains. — Horace Mann. 

If there be a pleasure on earth 
which angels cannot enjoy, and which 
they might almost envy man the pos- 
session of, it is the power of relieving 
i distress — if there 1^ a pain which 
devils might pity man for enduring, it 
1 is the death-bed reflection that we have 
possessed the power of doing good, but 
that we have abused and perverted it 
to purposes of ilL= — Colton. 

Active beneficence is a virtue of 
easier practice than forbearance after 
having conferred, or than thankful- 
ness after having received a benefit. 
I know pot, indeed, whether it be a 
greater and njore difficult exercise of 
maguaninaity, for the one party to aht 
as if he had forgotten, or for the other 
as if he constantly remembered the 
obligation.— Canning. 

Shut not thy purse-strings ^al^vuys' 
against painted distress. ' Act a chaiN 
ity sometimes. When a poor cre^^urA 
(outwardly and visibly such) comes 
before thee, do not stay to inpiuare 
whether the ‘‘seven small children, 
in whose name he implores thy assist- 
ance, have a veritable existence. Rake 
not into the bowels of unwelcome truth 
tp save a halfpenny. It is good to 
believe him.— Lamb. 

s 

IP all other human gifts and pas- 
sibps; though they advance nature, yet 
they are subject to e^ccess ; but charity 
alone admits no excess. For so* we see, 
by aSpfrjng to' be like Cod in power 
the angels transgressed and fell ; by 
aspiring to be like God in knowledge 
ipan traPsgressed and fell; but* "by 
a^iri^ug to be like Ood in ^odness or 
Ipve, neither man nor angel ever did 
shall transgress. For unto that imifi 
tation we are called.-^BacoiV'J* * ^ 
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Think not you are charitable if the 
love of Jesus and His brethren be not 
purely the motive of your gifts. Alas! 
you might not give your superfluities, 
but “bestow all your goods to feed 
the poor;’’ you might even “give your 
body to be burned” for them, and yet 
be utterly destitute of charity, if self- 
seeking, self-pleasing or self-ends guide 
you; and guide you they must, until 
the love of God be by the Holy Ghost 
shed abroad in your heart. — HAweis. 


0 chime of sweet Saint Charity, 

Peal soon that Easter mom 
When Christ for all shall risen be, 

And in all hearts new-born! 

That Pentecost when utterance clear 
To all men shall be given, 

When all shall say My Brother here. 
And hear My Son in heaven! 

— Lowell. 


The shepherds led the pilgrims to 
IMount Charity, where they showed 
them a man that had a bundle of cloth 
lying before, him, ouf nf whicl^ he qnt 
coats and garments for the poor that 
stood about him ; yet bis bundle or 
roll of cloth was never the less. Then 
said they : “What should this be?” 
“This ia,” said the shepherds, *‘to 
show you that he who has a heart to 
give of his labor to the poor shall never 
want wherewithal. ‘He that watereth 
shall be watered himself.’ And the 
cake that the widow gave to the 
prophet did not cause that she bad 
the less in her barrel/’ — ^Bunyan. 


That charity alone endure which , 
flows from a sense of duty and a hope 
In God. ’ This is the charity that treads I 
BU Secret those paths of misery from 
which all but the lowest of human 
wretches have? fled; this is that charity 
which no l^or can wwy, no ingrati- 
tude detach, no horror disgust; that 
toils, that patdons, that suffers ; that 
is seen by no man, and honored by no 
man, but, like the great laws 9f Na- 
ture, does the work of ^od In 
and looks to a future and. betiter world 
for its reward. — Sydney Smith* 

Almost all the virtues that, can, he 
named are en wrapt in one i virtue Ux 
dharity and love:— “for it suffereth 
long.” and so it is longanimity; It 
‘‘is kind/’ and so it is courtesy? 


it “vaunteth not itself,” and so it is 
modesty; it “is not puffed up,” and 
so it is humility ; it “is not easily pro- 
voked,” and so it is lenity; it “think- 
eth no evil,” and so it is simplicity; 
it “rejoiceth in the truth,” and so it 
is verity; it “beareth all things,” and 
so it is fortitude ; it “believeth all 
things,” and so it is faith; it “hopeth 
all things,” and so it is confidence; it 
“endureth all things,” and so it 
is patience; it “never faileth,” and 
so it is perseverance. — Chillingworth. 

Charm 

Expression alone can invest beauty 
with conquering charms. — Fuseli. 


Unhai^y sex, whose beauty is your 
snare. — Dryden. 


They dazzle our eyes as they fly 
to our hearts. — Burns. . 


.1 She whom smiles and tears make 
equally lovely may command all hearts. 
— Lavater. 


A beautiful woman is the paradise 
of the eyes.— ^Fontenelle. 


The most beautiful object in the 
world, it will be allowed, is a beauti- 
ful woman. — Macaulay. 


Charming women can true converts 
make ; we love the precept for the 
teacher’s sake. — Franklin. 


When she passed it seemed like the 
ceasing , of exquisite music.— Longfel- 
low. 

A lovely countenance is the fairest 
of all sights, and the sweetest har- 
mony is the sound of the voice of her 
whom we love. — Bruyte. 


A beautiful hand is an excellent 
thing in woman; it is a charm that 
never palls ; and better than all, it is 
a mie^bs of fascinating that never dis- 
ap^^r^. — BeaconsneM. 

. kplrit nov pwl?!;; 

eucy whole range , of 

rare e»ceppon#, to wffbstauq jibe ar* 
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tillery of a magnificent woman’s 
charms. — Dr. J. V. C. Smith. 

Dean Swift proposed to tax beauty, 
and to leave every lady to rate her 
own charms; he said the tax would 
be cheerfully paid and very produc- 
tive. — Frederic Saunders. 

Charms which, like flowers, lie on 
the surface and always glitter, easily 
produce vanity; hence women, wits, 
players, soldiers, are vain, owing to 
their presence, figure and dress. On 
the contrary, other excellences, which 
lie down like gold and are discovered 
with difficulty, leave their possessors 
modest and proud. — Richter. 

Chastity 

Modesty and chastity are twins. — 
Mrs. Jameson. 

She that has that is clad in com- 
V>lete steel. — Milton. 

Of chastity, the ornaments are 
chaste. — Shakespeare. 

The woman that deliberates is Tost. 
— Addison. 

As chaste as is the bud ere it be 
blown. — S bakespeare. 

To the pure all things are pure. — - 
Shelley. 

Waiter thah new snow on a raven’s 
back. — Shakespeare. 

Chastity ia 'the aaail of grace. — Lady 
Huntington. . - , , i 

• Chastity, like piety,' is a uniform' 
grac^.+--^Ricliard8on. '* * < 

Jh , snpf.— 

ShaKespdate. ^ ^ , 

Cha-s^y ia.4|e ermine ^o^ WQp^n’s: 
SQul.-TnWe^iElliTiabeth., 

— ' . 1.' ' .n' 

Let women paitfi: their eyes with 
ehastltyi"^T«ii?tulIiany'»» 


Chastity, once lost, cannot be re- 
called ; it goes only once. — Ovid. 

As pure as a pearl, 

And as perfect; a noble and innocent girl 
— Lord Lytton. 

A woman’s character is as delicate 
as her eye; it can bear no flaw. — G. 
A. Sala. 

For violets plucked, the sweetest 
sho'wers will ne’er make grow again.-^ 
Byron. 

A man defines his standing at the 
court of chastity by his views of 
women. — Alcott 

Not the mountain ice, congealed to 
crystals, is so frosty chaste as thy vic- 
torious soul, which conquers man, and 
man’s proud tyrant, passion. — ^Dryden. 

Vanity bids all her sons be brave, 
and all her daughters chaste and cour- 
teous. — Sterne. 

The most chaste woman may be the 
most voluptuous, if she truly loves. — 
Mirabeau. 

The supreme sway of, chastity ov^r 
the senses makes her queenly. — Jou- 
hert. “ , 

, There n^eds not strengtlvto beLai^e^ 
to inviolate chastity ; the ^xicellency of 
the mind makes the body impregnable. 
— Sir P. Sidney, 

That chastity of look which seems 
to hang a? veil of purest light over all 
4ier beauties, and by forbidding most 
inflaime^ - desire;-^Young. 

‘'I* 

Wliofee did 'i^rer touch 

,Is aiii maidens' isoulfe* ^re 

j.t i.s-uoh.*. il -“'f . ,■ f ^ , ^©ecker.' 

1 1 f4i-! .1- i ' ! ‘ ' 

Th€ soul that is the 
tity acquires an energy wnTca enables 
ta.isuiTOOinrt'wlth. ease the^bbstalleg 
that lie along the path of 
bert. 

A beautiful and cbaat^'^’wlmraii^^is 
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the perfect workmanship of God, and 
the trpe glory of angels, the rare mir- 
acle of earth, and the sole wonder of 
the world. — Hermes. 


So dear to heaven is saintly chastity. 

That, when a soul is found sincerely so, 

A thousand liveried angels lackey her. 
Driving fax off each thing of sin and guilt. 

— Milton. 


Consider what importance to society 
the chastity of women is. Upon that 
all the property in the world depends. 
We hang a thief for stealing a sheep ; 
but the unchastity of a woman trans- 
fers sheep and farm and all from the 
right owner. — Dr. Johnson. 

A pure mind in a chaste body is the 
mother of wisdom and deliberation, 
sober counsels and ingenuous actions, 
open deportment and sweet carriage, 
sincere principles and unprejudicate 
understanding, love of God and self- 
denial, peace and confidence, holy j 
prayers and spiritual comfort, and a 
pleasure of spirit infinitely greater 
than the sottish pleasure of un- 
Chastity. — Jeremy Taylor, 

In Goethe's dram|, Iphigenia defends | 
her chastity, ascribing her firmness to 
the gods. *‘No god hath said this: 
thine own heart hath spoken," answered 
Thoas, the king. “They only speak to 
us through our heart," she replied. 
“Have not I the right to hear them 
too?" he rejoins. “Thy storm of pas-' 
Sion drowns the gentle whisper," adds 
the maiden, and closes all debate.— 
•Bartol. 


Nothing makes a woman more es- 
teemed by the opposite sex than chas- 
tity; whether it be that we always 
prize those most who are haridest ti> 
come at, or that nothing besides chas- 
tity, with its collateral attendants, 
truth, fidelity, and constancy* gives the 
man a property in the person he loves, 
and consequently endears her to him 
above all things.^ — ^Addison. 

CHeerfuluess 

He who sings frightens away hM Sis. 
—Cervantes. 


Get cheerfulness on happy fortune 
wait, — Dryden. 


Be thou of good cheer. — Bible. 


Nature designed us to be of good 
cheer. — Douglas Jerrold. 


A good laugh is sunshine in a house. 
— Thackeray. 

Cheerfulness is an offshoot of good- 
ness and of wisdom. — Bovee. 


The inborn geniality of some people 
amounts to genius. — Whipple. 


A light heart lives long. — Shake- 
speare- 


A merry heart goes all the day, 

A sad tires in a mile.-— Shakespeare. 


A man he seems of cheerful yes- 
terdays and confident to-morrows. — 
Wordsworth. 


,, Cjlicerfulness is health; the opposite, 
melancholy, is disease. — Haliburton. 


Cheerfulness is the friend and helper 
©full good graces, and the absence of it 
is certainly a vice. — Aughey. 


The way to cheerfulness is to keep 
our bodies in exercise and our minds 
at ease. — Steele. 


Cheerful at morn he wakes from short 
repose, 

Breathes the keen air, and carols as he 
goes. . -—Goldsmith. 


A mCrry heart doetb good like a 
medicine; but a broken spirit drieth 
the bones. — Bible. 


Cheerful looks make every dish a 
feast, and it is that which crowns a 
welcome. — Massinger. 


The most manifest ^ign of wisdom is 
continued cheerfulnesSi-r-M.ontaigne. 


What can the Creator see with 
greater pleasure than a happy crea- 
ture? — Lessing. 


The creed of the ttue saint is to 
make the best of life, and make the 
most of it. — Chapin. 

An ounce of cheerfnlnesa is worth « 
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ponnd of sadness to serve God with. — 
Fuller. 


The burden becomes light which is 
cheerfully borne. — Ovid. 


If there is a virtue in the world at 
which we should always aim, it is 
^eerfulness. — ^Bulwer-Lytton. 


Cheerfulness is also to excellent 
wearing quality. It has been ealled 
the bright weather of the heart. — Sam- 
uel Smiles. 


I have found the saying of the 
ancients true, that better is a bright 
comrade on a weary road than a horse- 
litter. — Charles Reade. 


The soul that perpetually overflows 
with kindness and sympathy will al- 
ways be cheerful.^ — Parke Godwin. 


Cheerfulness is full of significance; 
it suggests good health, a clear con- 
science, and a soul at peace with all 
human nature. — Charles Kingsley. 


Such a man, truly wise, creams off 
Nature, leaving the sour and the dregs 
for philosophy and reason to lap up. 
TTr-Swift. 


The cheerful live longest in life, and 
after it, in our regards. Cheerfulness 
is the offshot of goodness.— Bovee. 


The habit of looking on the best side 
of every event is worth more than a 
thousand pounds a year. — Johnson. 


I like the laughter that opens thfe 
<ips and the heart,— that shows at the 
same time pearls and the soul.— Victor 
Hugo. ' 


Wondrous is the strength of cheer- 
fi^lness, altogether past ealculatidn its 
powers of endurance. — Carlyle. 



but our thanksgivings ; and all good 
thought and good action claim a 
natural alliance with good cheer. — • 
Whipple. 


.Let us be of good cheer, remember- 
ing that the misfortunes hardest to 
bear are those which never happen. — ^ 
Lowell. 


Youth will never live to age unless 
they keep themselves ip breath with 
exercise, and in heart with joyfulness. 
— Sir P. Sidney. 

If the soul be happily disposed, 
'every thing becomes capable of afford- 
ing entertainmeni, and distress will 
almost want a name, — Goldsmith. 

To he fr^minded and cheerfully 
dispo^d at hpurs of, meat and *sleep 
and of exercise is, one of the pre- 
cepts of longjasfcing. — Bacon. 

You find yourself refre^hedjby the? 
presence. of cheerful peo|)3^. wfey. nqi 
make earnest effort to confer tha.tj 
pleasure, on others? — t*. M. Child. 


Cheerfulness is like money well ex- 
pepjded , in jchariliy ; the-, JWe. wa <#s- 
peme of .it, the greater poea^ion. 
— YjcJhr 

; ‘by , nonet?^Wt , ,Qr. 
yOT Mve ajtjcw by, 

abandonment ^ add chiloup rmrdhfm- 
ness. — Thoreau, ^ 

m v%m ,of thepr, life aga; 

Inner sunslime warms hot only' the 
' Qi the. nw® 


Between levity and cheerfulness 
there is a wide distinction; and the 
miind ' which i§ most open to levity is 
frequentiy a* stranger to cheerfulness. 
-jUBlair,. . 


. Sweetness of spirit and sunshine ia 
famous for dispelling j fears and 
culties; patience is a mighty help to 
jtjjie ftamiltfO. 

mahe their 


goodi^P: agr.e^blei , and smtie instead 

'of fro;^‘ing.n]L th'mr yirtt|e,ihQw many- 
Jwould'tney win to the good oanselr^ 
Archbishop Usher.. . 
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ness to mirth. The latter I consider 
as an art, the former as a habit of 
mind. Mirth is short and transient, 
cheerfulness fixed and permanent. — 

Addison. 

The lightsome countenance of^ a 
friend giveth such an inward decking 
to the house where it lodgeth, as 
proudest palaces have cause co envy 
the gilding. — Sir P. Sidney. 


The mind that is cheerful in its 
present state, will be averse to all 
solicitude as to the future, and will 
meet the bitter occurrences of life with 
a placid smile. — Horace. 

To be happy, the passions must be 
cheerful and gay, not gloomy and mel- 
ancholy. A propensity to hope and 
joy is real riches ; one to fear and sor- 
row, real poverty. — Hume. 


A cheerful, easy, open countenance 
will make fools think you ^ good-nd- 
tured man, and make designing men 
think you an undesfgning one. — Ches- 
t^rfielC 

As in our lives so also in our studies, 
it is most becoming and most wiserso 
to temper gravity with cheerfulness, 
that jthe former may not imbue our 
minds with melancholy, nor the latter 
degenerate into licentiousness. — Pliny. 


Cheerfulness is just as natural to 
the heart of a man in strofig health 
as color to his cheek ; and wherevet 
there is habitual gloom, there must be 
either bad air, unwholesome food, im- 
properly severe labor, or erring habits 
of dife. — Ruskin. 


True joy is a serene and sober 
motion: and they are miserably out 
that take laughing for rejoicing: the 
seat of it is within, and there i^ no 
eh^erfuteesi the resolutions <?f a 
brave niin4‘-^enedav 

There is no doty that is 

not to be sea^mp^ and set off with 
cheerishness, which in k^lMdisand out- 
ward and infenhittink brd$^ yet 
bp done well, as in this Va^ W ^ 

Milton. ^ '' ' \ ^ 


Cheerfulness is, in the ^ first 
the best promoter of health. Et^niiig 


and secret murmurs of heart give im- 
perceptible strokes to those delicate 
fibres of which the vital parts are com- 
posed. — ^Addison. 


Mirth is like a flash of lightning that 
breaks through a gloom of clouds and 
glitters for a moment. Cheerfulness 
keeps np a daylight in the mind, filling 
it with a steady and perpetual seren- 
ity. — Johnson. 

You find yourself refreshed by the 
presence of cheerful people. Why not 
make earnest effort to confer that 
pleasure on others? You will find half 
tbe battle is gained if you never allow 
yourself to say anything gloomy. — 
Mrs. L. M. Child. . 


Be thon like the bird perched upon 
some frail thing, although he feels the 
branch bending beneath him, yet loud- 
ly sings, knowing full well that he has 
wings. — Mme. de Gasparin. 


O God, animate us to cheerfulness ! 
May we have a joyful sense of our 
blessings, learn to look on the bright 
circumstances of our lot, and maintain 
a perpetual eontentedness. — Channing. 


Cheerfulness charms us with a spell 
that reaches into eternity; and we 
would not exchange it for all the soul- 
less beauty that ever graced the fair- 
est form on earth. — Anna Cleaves. 


Had she been light, like you, 

Of such a merry, nimble, stirring spirit. 
She might ha' been a grandam ere she died; 
And so may you; for a light heart lives 
long. — Shakespeare. 


I have observed that in comedies 
tbe' best actor plays the droll, while 
some scrub j^ogue is made Ifhe fine gen- 
Tbus it is in the fa^ce 
ten ^hnd their time in 
who hre setlous. 



A cheerful temper spreads like the 
dawn, and all vapbtb 
it. Even the tear dri,^ oil ^he chfsk, 
and the sigh l^ipks aw^y haft-b*^Whed 
when the eye of beni^ity beams upon 
thjs^ unhappy. — Jane Porter.^ 

I ‘^’Gbeerf^lnfss bears tbe same frlepdly 
regard" w the mind as to the body; St 
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banishes all anxious care and discon- 
tent, soothes and composes the passions 
and keeps them in a perpetual calm, — 

Addison, 

Cheerfulness is always to be kept 
up if a man is out of pain ; but mirth, 
to a prudent man, should always be 
accidental. It should naturally arise 
out of the occasion, and the occasion 
seldom be laid for it. — Steele. 


A cheerful temper, joined with in- 
nocence, will make beauty attractive, 
knowledge delightful and wit good- 
natured. It will lighten sickness, ’pov- 
erty and affliction, convert ignorance 
into an amiable simplicity, and render 
deformity itself agreeable, — ^Addison. 


knowledge valuable, you must have 
the cheerfulness of wisdom. When- 
ever you are sincerely pleased you are 
nourished. The joy of the spirit in- 
dicates its stren^h. All healthy 
things are sweet-tempered. Genius 
works in sport, and goodness smiles to 
the last. — Emerson. 


Every human soul has a germ of 
some dowers within; and they would 
open if they could only find sunshine 
and free air to expand in. I always 
told you that not having enough of 
sunshine was what ailed the world. 
Make people happy, and there will not 
be half the quarrelling or a tenth part 
of the wickedness there is. — Mrs. L. M. 
Child. 


I live in a constant endeavor to 
fence against the infirmities of ill- 
health, and other evils of life, by 
mirth ; being firmly persuaded that 
every time a man smiles, but much 
more when be laughs, it adds some- 
thing to his fragment of life. — Sterne. 


Cheerfulness sharpens the edge and 
removes the rust from the mind. A 
joyous heart supplies oil to our inward 
machinery, and makes the whole of our 
powers work with ease and efficiency; 
hence it is of the utmost importance 
that we maintain a consented, cheer- 
ful, genial disposition. — Angh.ey. 


Let me play the fool; witl;^ mirth 
and laughter let old wrinkles come; 
and let my liver rather heat with wine 
thah my heart cool with mortifying 
groans. Why should a man whose 
bipod' is warm Within sit like his. 
gran<jtsire cut in ^laba^ter, sleep when 
he wakes, and cveep into tl^e jaundice 
by being peevish?— Shakespeare. 


Levity may W the forced production 
of folfy or vide; cheerfulness is the 
natural pfsprlhg df yy|s<3om and vir- 
tue only. ^ The on% y m , dc(%si otL|d 
agitation? the ' other^^a’’*'per®ah‘iit| 
habit. The degrades tlm ch|rac-| 
ter: the othef is peyfecffeiy consistent' 
'With* digmtw of ‘reason and the, 
^'eady and’ wnfy 'spirit of ' rdligioii;^, 


J^^pthfng’ wil^ enp|)ly ^he want of 
tfiihfsMne tb? "I^eadee, tind; td ^idake 


I have told you of the Spaniard 
who always put on his spectacles wber 
about to eat cherries, that they^ might 
look bigger and more tempting. In 
like manner I make the most of my 
enjoyments; and though I do not cast 
my eyes away from my troubles, I 
pack them in as little compass as I 
can fo-r myself, and never let them 
annoy others. — Southey. 

When Goethe says that in every 
human ccmdition foes lie in wait for 
us, “^invincible mlj by cheerfuhmss 
and equanimity,^’ he does not mean 
that we can at all times be resdly 
cheerful, or at a moment^s notice ; but 
that the endeavor to look at the better 
side of thmgs wil produlce the habit, 
and that this habit is the surest safe- 
guard against the danger of sudden 
evils. — ^Leigh Hunt. 


Cheerfulness is a friend to grace, it 
puts the heart in tune to praise God, 
Uncheerful Christians, like the spies, 
bring an evil report on the good land ; 
others suspect there is something 'un- 
pleasant in religion; ' that they who 
protess ft' hangj ttoew upon the 

"Willows # and walk so dejectedly. Be 
Weinbm,^#yet»cheserfui Kejoice in the 
Lord^always, — Bev. T. Watson. 

'iThete seem to be some persons, the 
favorites of fortune and darlings of 
nature, who are bom cheerluL / "A 
star (mnced” at their birth. It mi my 
nc^e#ficlal visibility, f but sl bopntiful 
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and beneficent soul that sparkles in 
their eyes and smiles on their lips. 
Their inborn geniality amounts to 
genius, — the rare and difficult genius 
which creates sweet and wholesome 
character, and radiates cheer, — Whip- 
ple. 


The industrious bee does not stop to 
complain that there are so many poi- 
sonous flowers and thorny branches in 
his road, hut buzzes on, selecting the 
honey Where be can find it, and pass- 
ing quietly by the places where it is 
not There is enough in this world to 
complain about and find fault with, if 
men have the disposition. We often 
travel on a hard and uneven road; 
but with a cheerful spirit, and a heart 
to praise God for His mercies, we may 
walk therein with comfort, and come 
to the end of our journey in peace. — 
Dewey. 


Give ns, 0 give us, the man who 
sings at his work 1 Be his occupation 
what it may, he is equal to any of 
those who follow the same pursuit 
in silent sullenness. He will do more 
in the same time, — he will do it better, 
•—he will persevere longer. One is 
scarcely sensible of fatigue whilst he 
marches to music. The very stars are 
said to make harmony as they revolve 
in their spheres. Wondrous is the 
strength of cheerfulness, altogether 
past calculation its powers of endur- 
ance. Efforts, to be permanently use- 
ful, must be uniformly joyous, — a 
spirit all sunshine, — graceful from very 
gladness, — beautiful because bright. — 
Carlyle. 


I cannot tell how much I esteem 
and admire your good and happy t^- 
perament What folly not to take ad- 
vantage of cireamstanees, and enjoy 
gratefully the oorwlations which God 
sends ns after the affiictive dispensa- 
tions which He sometimes sees proper 
to make us feel 1 It seetas to me to 
be a proof of great wisdom to submit 
with resignation to the stori^, and en-’ 
joy the calm when it pleases Him to 
give it us again. — Madame *de 

A cheerful spirit is one of the most 
valuable gifts ever bestowed upon hu- 
manity by a kmd Creator. It i» the 


sweetest and most fragrant flower of 
the Spirit, that constantly sends out 
its beauty and fragrance, and blesses 
everything within its reach. It will 
sustain the soul in the darkest and 
most dreary places of this world. It 
will hold in check the demons of de- 
spair, and stifle the power of discour- 
agement and hopelessness. It is the 
brightest star that ever cast its radi- 
ance over the darkened soul, and one 
that seldom sets in the gloom of mor- 
bid fancies and forboding imagina- 
tions. — ^Aughey. 

CMld (Death of) 

Think of your child, then, not as 
dead, but as living; not as a flower 
that has withered, but as one that is 
transplanted, and touched by a divine 
hand, is blooming in richer colors and 
tweeter shades than those of earth. — 
Hooker. 


Better that the light cloud should 
fade away into heaven with the morn- 
ing breath, than travail through the 
weary day to gather in darkness, and 
in storm. — Bulwer. 


Ye have lost a child— nay, she is not 
lost to you, who is found to Christ; 
she is not sent away, but only sent be- 
fore; like unto a star, which going 
out of our sight, doth not die and van- 
ish, but shineth in another hemisphere. 
— Rutherford. 


When oUr children die, we drop 
them into the unknown,, shuddering 
with fear. We know that they go out 
from, us, and we stand, and pity, and 
wonder* If we receive news that a 
hundred thousand dollars had been 
.left them by some one dying, we should 
he thrpynji ,|nto an ecstasy of rejoic- 
ing; but whep they have gone home 
to God^ w:e stfiid, and mourn, and 
pine, and :s^on4er at th# mystery of 
Providence. — H., W. Beedher. 


The dying hoy said • ‘^Father, 
don’t you weep for me ; when I get to 
, heaven I will go straight to Jesus and 
tell Him that ever since I can remem- 
ber you have tried to lead me to Him.” 
I, would rather have my children say 
o|.me after, I am gone; or if they 
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die before me, I would rather they 
should take that message to the Mas- 
ter than to have a monument over me 
reaching to the skies.— D. L. Moody. 

How can a mother’s heart feel cold or 
weary 

Knowing her dearer self safe, sheltered, 
warm? 

How can she feel her road too dark or 
dreary, 

Who knows her treasure sheltered from 
the storm? 

How can she sin? Our hearts may be un> 
heeding, 

Our God forgot, our holy saints defied; 
But can a mother hear her dead child 
pleading. 

And thrust those little angel hands aside? 

— A. A. Proctor. 

It will be hard for you not to ask 
why this must be. God knows why, 
and that may be as good to us as 
though we knew a thousand reasons. 

I pray God to hold you quiet and 
patient and uncomplaining, and help 
you bear the weight of this seemingly 
unintelligible sorrow. I hope you will 
remember that this is the only .world 
in which a Christian can sufi^, and 
suffer patiently and meekly. We can- 
not suffer by and by. God helps us 
to glorify Him now, when we can. — 
Maltbie Babcock. 

My heart goes out to you— twice 
over — for the sorrow that has come to 
you, and for the thought that I could 
perhaps be a help to you. That shows 
that you see already one reason why 
sorrow comes — you turn to me, because 
I have tasted the same cup. Some day 
someone will come to you, and you will 
^'comfort with the comfort wherewith 
you youi^elf have been ' comforted.” 
Perfect sympathy cannot spring flrom 
the imagination. Only they who have 
suffered can really sympathize. I am 
sure yon are, saying }ike the little 
child in tlie datk^ ^*Spcak», Bord» for 
Thy servant heareth.” The worst of 
all losses is a lost sorrow, for then all 
is lost. Your little child is safe, and I 
believe your sorrow is safe, too, for 
you are your #a i^r’s . child, and'* ybu 
want to please film. I would mOt ask^ 
' Vh/’ if I t^ere* you. **How^ is a bet- 
ter word— ^w can I glorify Thee, ! 
how well can I show those who know 


me how the Father can help His child. 
God’s will is not to be home, but ever 
to be done. Now you are to do His 
will under new, hard, distressing and 
depressing circumstances. If we were 
pagans, we might hide ourselves and 
our despair, but we are Christians 
who say “Our Father” and hear our 
Saviour’s words, “Because I live ye 
shall live aIso.”~^M^tbie Babcock. 

GMldliood 

Tbe child is father of the man. — 
Wordsworth. 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy, 
— Wordsworth. 

A child Is an angel dependent on 
man,— Count de Maistre, 

Children are the to-morrow of soci- 
ety. — Whately. 

Childhooa is the sleep of reason.--^ 
Rousseau. 

Childhood, whose very happiness is 
love. — L. E. lu Erinna. 

In bringing up a child, think of its 
old age. — Joubert. 

As each one wishes his children to 
be so they arc.— Terence. 

The childhood shows the ttmn 
As moraing shows the day. — ^Milton. 

Better to be driven out from ampng 
menjhan tp be di^iked of children. — 
R. Bl. Dana. 

Let nothing foul to either eye or ear 
reach those doors within, which dwells 
a boy.— Juvenal. 

The dutifulness of children is the 
jEpUfldation of all virtues. — Cicero. 

*Who can foretell for what high eatise 

This darling of the go<l8 was bom? 

— Andrew* Mjarvell; 

Childhood has ^ nU ' forebodings J l|ut 
then, it is soothed? by mo? imempj^W 
of outlived sorrow.it^oi^? 
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Children have more need of models 
than of critics. — Jonbert. 


Every child walks into existence 
through the golden gate of love. — 
Beecher. 


The training of children is a profes- 
sion Tvhere we mpst know to lose time 
in order to gain it. — Rousseau. 


Parents deserve reproof when they 
refuse to benefit their children by se- 
vere discipline. — Petronius Arbiter. 


But still I dream that somewhere there 
must be 

The spirit of a child that waits for me. 

— Bayard Taylor, 


It is better to keep children to their 
duty by a sense of honor and by kind- 
ness than by fear. — Terence. 


To a mother, a child is everything; 
but to' a child, a parent is only a link 
in the chain of her existence. — Lord 
Beaconsfield. 


Children have neither past nor fu- 
ture; and that which seldom happens 
to us, they rejoice in the present. — ^La 
Bruyire. 


Man to the last is hut a froward child; 
So eager for the future, come what tnay, 
And to the present so insensible. — Rogers. 


Thine are the hours and days when both 
are cheering 

And innocent. — Byron. 


Happy child! the cradle is still to 
thee a vast space; but when thou art 
a man the boundless world will be too 
small fp^r thee^— Schiller. 

Children are fixe k^ys of Paradise; 

They alone are good and wise, 

Because their thoughts, their very lives, 
are prajrej?; — Stoddard. 

We should treat chilcTren afe ^Gdd 
does us^ who makes baptist when 
He leaves us under the miiidnce, of 
innocent delusions.' — Goethe. 


I love these little people aiii f It ds 
not a slight thing when they, who are 
so fresh from God, love us.— i>ieken§. * 


Children sweeten labors, but they 
make misfortunes more bitter ; they in- 
crease the cares of life, but they 
mitigate the remembrance of death. — 
Bacon. 


A simple child, 

That lightly draws its breath, 

And feels its life in every limb. 
What should it know of death ? 

— ^Wordsworth. 


Oh, for boyhood’s time of June, 
Crowding years in one brief moon, 
When all things I heard or saw, 

Me, their master, waited for. 

— Whittier. 


Alas! regardless of their doom. 

The little victims play; 

No sense have they of ills to come, 
Nor care beyond to-day. — Gray. 


Oh, would I were a boy again, 

When life seemed formed of sunny years, 
And all the heart then knew of pain 
Was wept away in transient tears! 

— Mark Lemon. 


The tear down childhood’s cheek that flows 
Is like the dewdrop on the rose. 

When nexit the summer breeze comes by 
And waves the bush, the flower is dry. 

— 'Scott. 


‘‘Beware,’^ said Lavater, ‘*of him 
who hates the laugh of a child.” *T 
love God and little children,” was the 
simple yet sublime sentiment of Rich- 
ter. — Mrs. Sigourney. 


While here at home, in shining day, 
We round the sunny garden play, 
Each little Indian sleepy-head 
Is being kissed and put to bed. 

—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


In winter 1 get up at night 
And dress’ by yellow candlelight. 

In summer, quite the other way, 

I have to go to bed by d^. 

— Robert I-ouis Stevenson. 


If Ijhere is anything that will endure 
The eye of God, because it still is pure, ‘ 

It is the spirit of a little child, 

Fresh from Kis hand, and therefore uU" 
; I defiled* -^hR, Stoddard. 

, . *1/ dp. not like , You will 

ueven. torture a chili Into duty; but a 
Iseu^hle child will dread> the rrowu of 
a Juilcioua mother more than all the 
rod^.iarh room?, a®4 js^joliing schooL 
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mistresses in the universe. — H. K. 

White. 

That season of childhood, when the 
soul, on the rainbow bridge of fancy, 
glides along, dry-shod, over the walls 
and ditches of this lower earth. — 
Richter. 

No man can tell but he that loves 
his children how many delicious as- 
sents make a man’s heart dance in the 
pretty conversation of those dear 
pledges. — Jeremy Taylor. 

Ah! what would the world be to us 
If the children were no more? 

We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before. 

— Longfellow. 

A man shall see, where there is a 
house full of children, one or two of 
the eldest restricted, and the youngest 
ruined by indulgence ; but in the midst, 
some that are, as it were, forgotten, 
who many times, nevertheless, prove 
the best. — Bacon. 

But still when the mists of doubt prevail, 
And we lie becalm,ed by the shores of 
' age. 

We hear from the misty troubled shore 
The voice of the children gone before, 
Drawing the soul to its anchorage. 

—Bret ’ 


Ay, these young things lie safe in* our | 
hearts just so long 

As their wings are in growing; and “when 
these are strong •' , » 

They break it, arid farewell! the bird flies!; 

— Lord Lytton. 

Oh, when I was a tiny boy ' ’ 

My days and nrghts were full of joy. ! 

. I My mates, ^v^re blithe- »and kijid!.: ‘ . \ 
No wonder that Lsont^tlmes * 

And dash the teardrop from my eye 
To caa,t a ^99^ h?l¥n.di ^ ^ — ^ood. 

Pointing to such, well might Corflelia say, 

When the rich casket shone in bright i 
'arrayi 

“These are my Jewels!” ‘Suili 

as he, 

fpafee„^,w^ll %^^^gjBage 

“Suffer these little on*e/s tcl cdnr^' td 

* -^Samuel Rogers. ■ 

s , A W t by> Lkfl ^injt, 0# 

tke Yetted, kynijtl. 


unwearied by its hollow pleasures; a 
being fresh from the source of light, 
with something of its universal lustre 
in it. If childhood be this, how holy 
the duty to see that in its onward 
growth it shall be no other ! — ^I^uglas 
Jerrold. 

Do ye hear the children weeping, 0 my 
brothers. 

Ere the sorrow comes with years? 

They are leaning their young heads against 
their mothers, 

And that cannot stop their tears. 

— E. B. Browning- 

Perhaps there lives some dreamy boy, urn 
taught 

In schools, some graduate of the field or 
street, 

Who shall become a master of the art. 

An admiral sailing the high seas of thought 
Fearless and first, and steering with his 
fleet 

For lands not yet laid down in any chart. 

— Longfellow. 

If a boy is not trained to endure and 
to bear trouble, be will grow up a girl ; 
and a boy that is a. girl has all a girl’s 
weakness without any of her regal 
qualities. A woman made out of a 
woman is God’s noblest work ; a 
woman made out of a man is His 
meanest. — Beecher. 

An infallible way to make your 
chilid miserable is to satisfy all 
mands. Passion swells by gratifica- 
tion ; and the impossibility ^of , satisfy- 
ing every one of his demands will 
oblige, you to stop short at last, after 
he has become a little headstrong. — : 
Henry Home. 

,'VVhcn the* lessors and tasks are all ended, 
And the school for the day is dismissed, 
The littie • ones gather around me, 

To bid me goqd night and be kissed; 

Oh,' the little white arms that encircle 
,^My neck in their tender embrace; , 
vh, ,the‘ that are halos of heaien, < 
ij^edtog’ sunshine' of love' on my face, 
n , ’ —Charles M. Dickinson. 

f«* li It' ”’l ^ ; 

.iWhen .a child can be brought to 
tears, . mot ^ from fear o^f puui0hm.ent, 
but :lt(3m repentance for his off€aaoe,^he 
n©e(te ,;;no ehastisemhnt Wbeni shhe 
toars begin to flovY if grief at one?s 
eonduet, be aiiisreilihere M 
nestling in .the bofeom.— PomosSiManm 
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A child’s eyes, those clear wells of 
undefiled thought — what on earth can 
be more beautiful? Full of hope, love 
and curiosity, they meet^ your own. 
*n prayer, how earnest; in joy, how 
sparkling; in sympathy, how tender I 
The man who never tried the compan- 
ionship of a little child has carelessly 
passed hy one of the great pleasures 
of life, as one passes a rare flower 
without plucking it or knowing its 
Value. — ^Mrs. Norton. 


Children, ay, forsooth 

They bring their own love with them when 
they come. 

But if they come not there is peace and 

, . - 

The pretty lambs! and yet she cnes for 
more; ♦ . 

Why, the world^s full of them, and so is 
heaven — 

They are not rare. — Jean Ingelow. 


A truthful page is childhood’s lovely face, 
Whereon sweet Innocence has record 
made — , , 

An outward semblance of the young heart s 
grace, 

Wh^'e truth, and love, and tru^ are all 
portrayed. — Shillaber. 


Behold', my lords, 

Although the print be little, the whole 
matter 

And copy of the father, eye, nose, lip, 

The trick of ’s frown, his forehead, nay, 
the valley, ^ ^ , , , 

The pretty dimples of his chin and cheek; 
his smiles; 

The very mould and frame of hand, nail, 
finger. -^-Shakespeare. 


Yoii hear that boy laughing? You thing 
he’s all fun; 

But the angels laugh, too, at the good he 
has done. 

The children laugh loud . as they troop to 

his call. 

And the poor man that knows him laughs 
loudest of all! •— O. W. Hplmes. 

DaTe vre let childc©® grew up witk 
up vital eoutaev with the Saviour, 
never intentioimlly and consciously 
put into His anus? Not to bring them 
to Him, not to teach them to walk to- 
ward Him, as soon as they can walk 
toward anyone, is wronging a chiM be- 
yond words. The terrible indictment 
uttered by the liord, **Thein that wete 
entering in ye hindered,” and the mill- 
stone warning for offending little bites, 


are close akin to tne deserts of those 
who ruin a man’s whole day of life by 
wronging his morning hours. Not to 
help a child to know the saving power 
of Christ is to hold back a man from 
salvation. — Maltbie Babcock. 


They are idols of hearts and of households; 

They are angels of God m disguise; 

His sunlight still sleeps in their tresses; 

His glory still gleams in their eyes. 

Oh, those truants from home and from 
heaven, 

They have made me more manly and 
mild, 

And I know now how Jesus could liken 
The kingdom of God to a child. 

— Dickens. 


The least and most imperceptible 
impressions received in our infancy 
have consequences very important, and 
of a long duration. It is with these 
first impressions, as with a river whose 
waters we can easily tnrn, by diffefent 
canals, in quite opposite courses, so 
that from the insensible direction the 
stream receives at its source, it takes 
different directions, and at last arrives 
at places far distant from each other; 
and with the same facility we may, I 
think, turn the minds of children to 
what direction we please.-^Locke. 

Cliildren 

Fragile beginnings of a mighty end. 
— Mrs. Norton. 


Children like olive- plants round 
about thy table. — Psalm cxxviii. 3. 


A rose with air its sweetest leaves 
yet folded. — Byron. 


Living jewels, dropped unstained 
from heaven.— -Follok. 

Children are what the mothers are. 
— Landor. 

Childhood is the sleep of reason. — 
Eousseau. 


A child Is an angel dependent bn 
mam— Count de Maistre. 


Childhood has no forebodings; but 
It Is Soothed by no ihethories of 
ontUved sottoW.— George Eilibt. 
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Children are the to-morrow of soci- 
ety. — Whately. 

The child is father of the man. — 
Wordsworth. 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy. 
—Wordsworth. 

Unblown flowers, new-appearing 
sweets. — Shakespeare. 

Dispel not the happy delusions of 
children. — Goethe. 

Children blessing seem, but tor- 
ments are. — Otway, 

Just as the twig is bent the tree is 
inclined. — Pope. 

Your little child is your only true 
democrat — Mrs. Stowe. 

The sports of children satisfy the 
child. — Goldsmith. 

In bringing up a child, think of its 
old age, — Joubert. 

Children have more need of models 
than of critics.— Joseph Joubert, 

Childhood shows the man, as morn- 
ing shows the day. — Milton. 

The smallest childi^ fire nearest to 
God, as the' smallest planers are near- 
est the sun,— Eichter* 

Children are like grown people; the 
experience of others is never of any use 
to them.-pDapdet, . , 

Call not that mian wretched, who 
whatever ills he ^v.ffefs, has a child to 
Icve.— Sputhe^^ , ! i 

Children ajre God’s apo^l^s, day* by 
day sent to prefich of loVe and 

hope and p^ce.-^ETowfell. ^ j 

^e^'^of pfur destiny, wander 
whbre we wiRiifres ittt the" cradle fdot 
•—Richter. 

' Kevet a child td' bb^W^gpijlle- 

pian dr ladir^dldneThW to ^ a *ii; 


Children will grow up substantially 
whatf they are by nature — ^and <mly 
that. — Mrs. H. B. Stowe, 

Never despair of a child. The one 
you weep the most for at the mercy- 
seat may fill your heart with ti^ 
sweetest joys. — ^T. L. Cuyler. 

Nothing has a better effect upon 
children than praise.— Sir E Sidney, 

Many children, m^y cares; no chil- 
dren, no felicity. — Bovee 

The scenes of chiMhpod are the mem- 
ories of future years. — J, O. Cfaoules. 

What gift has Providence bestowed 
on man, that is so dear to him' as his 
children? — Cicero. 

Do not try to produce an ideal 
child , it would find no fitness in’ this 
world. — Herbert Spencer. 

The children of to-day will be. the 
firchitects of our' eountry’s destiny in 
1900. — ^James A. Garfield. 

Childhood is like a mirror, Which re- 
flects in after life the images first pre- 
sented to it. — Samuel Smiles. 

'« t>r i • 

Train up a cMfd ' in the* way he 
^ould go, and when Ite'ls old* he wiK 
not depart ftom' it. — Proverbs xxii. '6i^ 

How sharper than a serpentfs tooth it is 
To have a thankless cbilji — Shakespeare. 

The bearing and training of a child 
is woman’s wisdom. — ^Tennyson. 

tli^ little children, climbing fox a 
klss^ welcome their father’s late re- 
turn at night. — Dryden. 

Behold the ehild, by patfte’s^,lanvdly Jayr 
Pleased with « rattlfe, ticMcjf With straw 

A mother’s lo^e,*tea degree, sancti- 
fies tb^*^mbk*^'^#brthiess^ offspring.* — 

The gloriQ^d spirit ^of the infant is 
guide the mother bo* Its 
bissf^i J clime.— Sigoumfey 
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Where children are, there is the 
golden age. — Novalis. 


Childhood, who like an April morn appears. 
Sunshine and rain, hopes clouded o’er with 
f ears, — Churchill. 


A tom jacket is soon mended; but 
hard words bruise the heart of a child. 
^ — Longfellow. 


We speak of educating our children. 
Do we know that our children also ed- 
ucate us? — Mrs. Sigourney. 


Truly there is nothing in the world 
so blessed or so sweet as the heritage 
of children. — Mrs. Oliphant. 


A woman’s natural protector is less 
an aged father or tall brother than a 
very young child. — Mme. de Girardin. 


The death of a child occasions a 
passion of grief and frantic tears, such 
us your end, brother reader, will never 
inspire. — Thackeray. 


I would not have children much 
beaten for their faults, because I 
would not have them think bodily pain 
the greatest punishment. — Locke. 


In the man whose childhood has 
known caresses, there is always a. fibre 
of memory that can be touched to 
gentle issues. — George Eliot. 


There is another accidental advan- 
tage in marriage, which has also fallen 
to my share ; I mean the having a mul- 
tftude of children. — Steele. 


It seepis iippossible they should ever 
grpw tp iperL and drag the heavy 
artillery aiohg tf^ dusty road of life. 
— Longfellow. ' ' 


Who is 4ot % bright and 

pleasant children, to prattle, to creep, 
and to play with .them,? — Epictetus. 

I love these littl^.peopJt^ ahf, it 
not a slight thing when ' 

so fresh from Gody love ns. — Dickens, j 

As soft wax ie apt’to take 
of the seal, so are the miiKte yo^n® 


children to receive the instruction im- 
printed on them. — Plutarch, 


A man looketh on his little one aa 
a being of better hope; in himself am- 
bition is dead, but it hath a resurrec- 
tion in his son. — Tupper. 


The whining schoolboy, with his 
satchel and shining morning face, 
creeping like snail unwillingly to 
school. — Shakespeare. 


Jesus was the first great teacher of 
men who showed a genuine sympathy 
for childhood. When He said “Of 
such is the kingdom of heaven,” it was 
a revelation. — Eggleston. 


God has given you your child, that 
the sight of him, from time to time, 
might remind you of His goodness, 
and induce you to praise Him with 
filial reverence. — Christian Scriver. 


Blessed be the hand that prepares a 
pleasure for a child, for there is no 
saying when and where it may bloom 
forth. — Douglas Jerrold. 


! Children have neither past nor fu- 
ture; and, what scarcely ever happens 
to us, they enjoy the present. — Bru- 
y&re. 


Let us be men with men, and always 
children before God; for in His eyes 
we are but children. Old age itself, in 
presence of eternity, is but the first 
moment of - a morning. — Joseph Jou- 
bert. 

In praising or loving a child, we 
love and praise aot that which is,^ but 
that which we hope for.^Go^the. 

TT— r- 

I have often thought what a melan- 
choly wqfI<| 1 this would be withput 
children, and what an inhuman world 
without the aged. — ^Celerl^^^ , . . 

I 

I , traipiifg of phpdr^n is a 
sipn.wjber^ to Ipse tfips 

m order to gain it — Eousiseaul , 

spirit, 

•love on our.c^ssir jbpys aa4 girlsr aol 
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keep these our lambs from the fangs of 
the wolf. — ^T. L. Cuyler. 


Children are the keys of paradise. 

* * * They alone are good and wise. 

Because their thoughts, their very lives are 
prayer. — Stoddard. 

AVe should .treat children as God 
does us, who makes us happiest when 
He leaves us under the influence of in- 
nocent delusions. — Goethe, 


Happy child! the cradle is still to 
thee a ya^t space ; become a man, and 
the boundless world will be too small 
to thee. — Schiller. 


What in us the women leav^ uncul- 
tivated, children cultivate when we re- 
tajh them near us. — Goethe. 


It is better to keep children to their 
duty, by a sense of honor, and by 
kindness, t^a,n by fear and punishment. 
— Tertpllian. , 


Chiidreai must be rendereid reasoio* 
able, but not reasoners. The hrst thing 
to teach them is that it is reasonable 
for them to obey, and unreasonable for 
them to dispute. — Joubert, 


A child’s existence is a bright, soft 
element of joy, out of which, as In 
Prospero’s Island, wonder after won- 
der bodies itself forth, to teach by 
charming. — Rodney. 


Ah I what would the world be to us. 

If the children were no more? 

We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before. 

—Longfellow. 


As in the Master’s spirit yod take 
into your arms the little ones, His 
own everlasting arms will encdrdl^ 
them and you. He will pity bdth th^ 
and your simplicity; and as in unseen 
presence He comes again, His biessi^ 
will breathe upon you. — James Hamdl^ 
ton. 


Let your children be as so many 
flowers, .borrowed from God. If the 
floy;^ers die or wither, thank God for a 
summeif Wn of then^. — Rutherford. 

. , I" ' ■ 

ChiJdJren generally , hate to be idle; 
all the care then is that their bu^y 
humor should be constantly employed 
in .something of use to^ tlrem-“Locke. 

I seejai, fpr my pwn part, to s^e ^ 
heneyoleuce of the D,eity mere , clearly 
in the pleasures of very yopng c^ildtet^ 
in. anything else jn the wprld.,-fT- 

Paley. ' ' . . , . > : j 


bed, they c^b 

violence there, 
half so fafr.' 

’T, jjj '> j >'j . J L '* — Rogers!.' 

! 0 1 ! ' i ^ 5 I I'J' 

®bp sacredibo^sldf ^tl^/a®fGienfe"'P^^ 
siws say,l/iSf yo^u’ wenld beiholy^tiUH 
struct yo^ jidhildr^', heeau4e}^ the 
good ac^ they perform wiR be imputed ] 

V, m'.' 1 'J ’'4,M 1' ' 

, p^iectly^ftirni^^ 

ferj Aild 

ten mi 


Xhen jgathfrin^ W ,1 

^th 

iri ubote a> df-eatn nUt’ 


. “A fig-tree looking on a fig-tree be- 
Cometh fruitful,” says thP Arabian 
proverb. And so if is with children; 
their first great instructor is example. 
-Samuel Smiley. 


Ip trying to Q^iMr€m a^gr^t 



run was for life, but 

Horace .M^np. . 


1 '1* ‘ '* ■ f !- 

.i^‘Beware^” saM Lavater, Vof him 
who hates the’ laugh of a child.” 
love God end little children,’^ was the 
simple yet sublime -sentiment of Rich- 
,S^otirney. 


; , ’ u i-'i I r-' . 

' Ohildi^'n are very nice observers, a®d 
^en perceive yodr sli^t^ 
est defects. In general, those wb 
govern children forgive nothing in 
them, hut ^ everything * in themselvea^ 
Fenelon/ ^ ^ 

lathe world all grown up? te child^ 
hood dead? Or ie-#iere npt in the 
bhs^ of the widest and [the best s#ift 
folsthe child’s heart to respond H 
^''h|s»/.earliest ieiichantmonfs?^^^^ 
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We should amuse our evening hours 
of life in cultivating the tender plants, 
and bringing them to perfection^ before 
they are transplant^ to a happier 
clime. — W ashington. 


Children sweeten labors, but they 
make misfortunes more bitter ; they in- 
crease the cares of life, but they miti- 
gate the remembrance of death. — 
Bacon. 


While childhood, and while dreams, 
producing childhood, shall be left, im- 
agination shall not have spread her 
holy wings totally to fly the earth. 
Lamb. 


One of the .greatest pleasures of 
childhood is found in the mysteries 
«vhich it hides from the skepticism of 
the elders, and works up into small 
mythologies of it^ own. — 0. W. 
Holmes. 


The first duty toward children is to 
make them happy. If you have not 
made them haiipy, yon have wronged 
them ; no other good they may get can 
make np for that. — Charles Buxton. 

Call not that man wretched,^ who 
whatever else he suffers as to pain in- 
flicted, or pleasure denied, has a child 
for whom he hopei^ gnd bn whom hb 
doats. — Coleridge. 

Who feels injustice, who shrinks be- 
fore a slight, who has a sense of wrong 
so acuta and so glowing a gratitude 
flor kinaness, as a generous boy^-^ 
Thackeray.* 

That season of childhood, when the 
Boul, on the rainbow bridge of fancy, 
glides along, .^dryrshod,. over the walls 
and ditches of, this lower , earth. — 
Biehter. ' -j ' ' ^ 

Oft too the mindwcH isurvcgirs. 

Its progress from its childish day^; ' ’ 

See how the current upwards ran, 

And reads the child o’^r ^ the m^a. 


To season them^ and win 'thm ear^ 
the love of virtue and feue Ifilfeoyi’ 
tpc any flattering sedneament oJc 


principle seize them wandering, some 
easy and delightful book of education 
should be read to them. — Milton. 


Beware of fatiguing them by ill- 
judged exactness. If virtue offer itself 
to a child under a melancholy and con- 
strained aspect, if liberty and license 
present themselves under an agreeable 
form, all is lost, your labor is in vain. 
— Fbnelon. 


If I were to choose among all gifts 
and qualities that which, on the whole, 
makes life pleasantest, I should select 
the love of children. No circumstance 
can render this world wholly a solitude 
to one who has this possession. — T. W, 
Higginson. 

I hardly know so melancholy a re- 
flection as that parents are necessarily 
the sole directors of the management 
of children, whether they have or have 
not Judgment, penetration or ta^e to 
perform the task. — luord Greville. 


The child’s grief throbs against the 
round of its little heart as heavily as 
the man’s sorrow ; and the one finds 
as much delight in his kite or drum as 
the other in striking the springs of en- 
terprise or soaring on the wings of 
fame. — Chapin. 


A man shall see", where there is a 
house full of children, one or two of 
the eldest restricted, and the youngest 
rained by indulgence; but in the midfet, 
sbme that ate, as it were, forgotten, 
who ibany tiiises, nevertheless, prove 
the best. — Bacon. 


A large porticm df Christ’s, hjiraCles 
of, love were,wrpp§ht|at %e ttrgent re- 
quest of “parents for: their suffering 
children. Is that ear gone deaf to- 
day? Will He not do for our chil- 
dren’s sonh* wlimt He did fbr.the bodies 
ofl the' ruler’i da^hter, dnd the deadi 
ydmth at Nairn ‘?^T. lu Cuykr. 

Of all the sights which! can «oft^ 
-and humanize the heart of men, there 
ki. nones that' cwtght so surely to tekch 
iMliis tilaa^h'cfft Mnocenstf Children,* enjoy' 
i theiifeyapilihess wMch ^ tMy pr^er 
and 
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I never hear parents exclaim im- 
patiently, “Children, you must not 
make so much noise,'’ that I do not 
think how soon the time may come 
when, beside the vacant seat, those 
parents would give all the world, could 
they hear once more the ringing laugh- 
ter which once So disturbed them. — 
A. E. Kittredge. 


Delightful task! to rear the tender thought, 
To teach, the young idea how to shoot. 

To pour the fresh instruction _o*er the mind, 
To breathe the enlivening spirit and to fix' 
The generous purpose in. the glowing 
breast 1 — Thomson- 


What art can paint or gild aoy ob- 
ject in after life with the glow which 
nature gives to the first baubles of 
childhood? St. Peter’s cannot have 
the magical power oyer us that the red 
and g9l(J covers of pMV first picture- 
book possessed. — Emerson. 


Tbe children of the poor are so apt 
to look as if the rich would have been: 
over-blest with such I Alas for the 
ajagel capabilities, interrupted so sopn 
tvith care, and with after life so sadly, 
unfulfilled , , 

Children are the hands by which, we* 
take hold of heaven. By these tendrils 
we clasp it and climb thitherward. 
And why do we think that’ we arei 
separated from them? We never half' 
knew thep, nor in this Worid could. — 
Beecher. . , 

4 do ’ not ^ike pu^is^imm^s. Xpu wiU 
never torture a , cWId into, duty ; , bpt a 
sensible dtead the frown of 

a. ju^fcions mother more than all the 
, <inrk , ropins, ,an^' ^p^ing school- 
mtatressee , in the, 

WMte.| ^ '! 

i ’ i ^ ^ ’ I 

Good Christian people, here Res for; 
you! an i^timahie loanltl^ke h^eed 
thereof, Jh all eareWne^^eifilpI^ it:; 

/ higb - reootoiphseyf orutl^e* y^ith 
hearvy penn^ty; wiiMt onerday be re* 
quarts ’baek.---rQarlyW. • 'i\ i- 

% The Iplnyai ef •natural liyeWnblldren 
are thd infancy art CMdreh live 
iin- a wMd o€ imagination and ^ling. 


They invest the most insignificant ob- 
ject with any form tl^y please, and 
see in it whatever they wish to see.— » 
Oehlenschlager. 


We are hut children, the things that we (k 

Are as sports of a babe to the Infeite view. 

That sees all our weakness, and pities it, 
toa 

And oh! when aweary, may we be so blest 

As to sink# like a^i innocent child, to our 
rest, 

And f^el ourselves clasped to the Infinite 
breast. ^F, Burge Smith. 


A mother once asked a clergyman 
when she should begin the education 
of her child, which she told him was 
then four years old. “Madam,” was 
the reply, “you have lost three years 
already. From the very first smile 
that gleams over an infant’s cheek, 
your opportunity begins.” — Whately. 


Our children that die young lik^ 
those spring bulbs which have their 
flowers prepared beforehand, and leave 
nothing to do but to break ground, and 
blossom, aud pass away. Thank God 
Ipr spring flowers among men, as well 
as among the grasses of the field- — 
B^ecbm?. 


Happy season of childhood! Kind 
Nature, tbat art to ^1 a bonntMol 
mother ; th^t visitest tfie poor man’s 
hut with au*roral ra'<^ance r aitd lOr thy 
nursling hast provided a soft ' swa&ing 
of love and infinite hope wherein he 
waxes and islumbers, danced round by 
sweetest dreams ! — Carlyl^ie. 


If a boy -is not trained to endure 
and to bear trouble,.- he wil grow up a 
girl ; and .a boy that is a girl has all a 
girl’s wea^pss without any of hev 
regal tpafifeles. A woman made out of 
a Is God^s noblest work; n 
woinan» made; ont of a man is Hi# 
meanest. — Beecher. - ? 


Wheto ; a child can be brought „ to 
tears, not from fear of punishment, but 
from repentance for his offence, he 
needs; no uchastkemenl v Wlmn tjie 
begin to flow from grief at 
.own* conduct, be sure there is an ang^ 
nestlii^ in the bosom^Horace iMaim 
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An infaHible way to make ycmr child 
miserable is to satisfy all his demands. 
Passion swells by gratification; and 
the impossibility of satisfying every 
one of his demands will oblige you to 
stop short at last, after he has become 
a little headstrong. — Henry Home. 


And yet we check and chide 
The airy angels as they float about us, 
With rules of so-called wisdom, till they 
grow 

The same tame slaves to custom and the 
world, — Mrs. Osgood. 


Look how he laughs and stretches out his 
arms. 

And opens wide his blue eyes upon thine. 
To hail his father: while^ his little form 
Flutters as wing’d with joy. Talk not of 
pain ! 

The childless cherubs well might envy thee 
The pleasures of a parent. — Byron. 


Train them to virtue; habituate 
them to industry, activity, and spirit. 
Make them consider every vice as 
shameful and unmanly. Fire them 
with ambition to be useful. Make 
them disdain to be destitute of any 
useful knowledge. Fix their ambition 
upon great and solid objects, and their 
contempt upon little, frivolous, and 
useless ones. — ^John Adams. 


Thine was the shout! the song! the burst of 
joy! 

Which sweet from childhood’s rosy lip re^ 
soundeth; 

Thine was the eager spirit nought cOuld 
cloy. 

And the glad heart from which all grief 
reboundeth. — Mr& Norton, 


I can endure. a melancholy man, but 
not a'/melaneholy child ; the former, in 
whatever sldn^ he .may sink, can raise 
his eyes either to? the kingdom of rea- 
son or of hope; but^the little child is 
entirely absorbed aind weighed down 
by one black poi^on-drop ’of the pres- 
ent. — Mrs. Norton. » 


As hardly anything can accidentally 
touch , the soft day withoTit •stamping 
its mark on it, so hardly any »readmg’ 
can interest a child, without oontribntr 
ing in -some degree, though /the hook 
itself be afterwards totally 'iorgotten, 
to, form the character. — WTiateiyi • i 


' It always grieves me to c^tmiplate 
the initiation of children into the ways 
of life when they are scarcely more 
than infants. It checks their confi- 
dence and simplicity, two of the best 
qualities that heaven gives them, and 
demands that they share our sorrows 
before they are capable of entering 
into our enjoyments. — -Dickens. 


i I know that a sweet child is the 
sweetest thing in nature, not even ex- 
cepting the delicate creatures which 
bear them; but the prettier the kind 
of a thing is, the more desirable it is 
that it should be pretty of its kind. 
One daisy differs not much from an- 
other in glory ; but a violet should look 
and smell the daintiest. — Lamb. 


A creature undefiled by the taint of 
the world, unvexad by its injustice, un- 
wearied by its hollow pleasures; a be- 
ing fresh from the source of light, with 
something of its universal lustre in it. 
If childhood be this, how holy the duty 
to see that in its onward growth it 
shall be no other I — Douglas Jerrold. 


To aid thy mind’s development— to watch 
Thy dawn of little joys — to sit and sec 
Almost thy very growth — to view thee catch 
Knowledge of objects — wonders yet to theel 
To hold thee lightly on a gentle knee, 

And print on thy soft cheek a parent’s kiss. 


A child^s eyes, those clear wdlls of 
undefiled thought — what on earth can 
be more beautiful? Full of hope, love 
and curiosity, they meet your own. 
In prai'er, ho"^ ’ earnest ; in 'joy, how 
aparkling ; in ’ b'^mpathy, ‘ hbw ’ tender I 
The man \^ho never tried the cojnpan- 
ionship of a little child has carelessly 
passed- hf 6ne of the grleat pleasures 
of life, SLS one passes a rare flower 
without plucking it or knowing its 
value. — Mrs. Norton. 


Be’ very viligaht over, thy child in 
[the April I of %lsJ understanding, sliest the 
(frost o-fiMay nip his blossoms; While 
he is a' tender twi^,^ straighten him ; 

! whilst he is a ne# /vessel, season him,; 
such as thou makest-him, such com» 
monly sbalt .•thou.- find him.* ?Let kis 
•irlst desSem be obedience, and bis sec- 
ond' sbAl^be what thou :#ilti--rQuarlefi^ 
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Their future may, perchance, appear 
dark to others; but to their fearless 
gaze it looms up brilliant and beautiful 
as the walls of a fairy palace. There 
is no tear which a mother’s gentle 
hand cannot wipe away, no wound that 
a mother’s kiss cannot heal, no anguish 
which the sweet murmuring of her 
soft, low voice cannot soothe. — Esaias 
Tegner. 


They are idols of hearts and of households; 

They are, angels of God in disguise; 

His sunlight still sleeps in their tresses; 

His glory still gleams in their eyes. 

Oh, those truants from home and from 
heaven. 

They have made me more manly and mild. 
And I know now how Jesus could liken 
The kingdom of God to a child. 

— Dickens. 


Be ever gentle with the children God 
has given you; watch over them con- 
stantly; reprove them earnestly, but 
not in anger. In the forcible language 
of Scripture, “Be not bitter against 
them.** “Yes, they are good boys,” I 
once heard a kind father say. ‘T talk 
to them very much, but do not like to 
beat my children — the world will beat 
them.” It was a be^iutiful thought, 
though not elegantly expressed. — Elihu 
Burritt 


Above all things endeavor to breed 
them up in the love of virtue, and that 
holy plain way of it which we have 
lived that the world in no part of 
it get into my family. I bad rather 
they were homely than finely bred as 
to outward behavior ; yet I love sweet- 
ness mixed with gravity, and cheerful- 
ness temi^red with sobriety. — William 
Penn. 


Bring yopr little^ children to the 
Saviour. Place them in His arms. 
Devote th^in to His service. ‘Bom in 
His camp, let them wear from the first 
His* cblors. 'Tqikjng advantage of 
timely oppdrtonities, and with all den- 
demess of spirit, seek to endear them 
to the Friend of Sinners, the Good 
Shepherd,, of the lambs, the loving' 
Guardian bf the* littib children. An^ 
not 'only teach them, bht govern them. 
And ip^brdfit to govern them, govern 
yburselves.-— ilames Hamilton, 


God sends children for another pur- 
pose than merely to keep up the race — 
to enlarge our hearts, to make us un- 
selfish, and full of kindly sympathies 
and affections ; to give our souls higher 
aims, and to call out all our faculties 
to extended enterprise and exertion ; to 
bring rounc our fireside bright faces 
and happy smiles, and loving, tender 
hearts. My soul blesses the Great 
Father every day, that He has glad- 
dened the earth with little children. — 
Mary HowitL 


A child is man in a small letter, yet 
the best copy of Adam before he tasted 
of Eve or the apple; and he is happy 
whose small practice in the world can 
only write his character. His soul is 
yet a white paper unscribbled with ob- 
servations of the world, wherewith at 
length it becomes a blurred note-book. 
He is purely happy because he knows 
no evil, nor hath made means by sin to 
be acquainted with misery. — Bishop 
Earle. 


If there is anything that will endure 
The eye of God because it still is pure, 

It is the spirit of a little child, 

Fresh from His hand, and therefore un- 
defiled. 

Nearer the gate of Paradise than we, 

Our children breathe its airs, its angels see; 
And when they pray God hears their simplje 
prayer, - ^ 

Yea, even sheathes His sword, in Jufigmsent 
hare. ' — StotMard. . , 


Children, like dogs, have so sharp 
‘and fine a scent that they" detect and 
hunt out everything — the bad before 
all the rest. They also know well 
enough how tMs of that friend stands 
with their parents; and as they prac- 
tice no dissimulation whatever, they 
serve as excellent barometers by which 
to observe the degree of favor or dis- 
favor at which we stand’ with their 
;parents.-^Goethe. 

I Bring together all the children of the 
l uplverse, you will see nothing in them 
I hut innocence, gentleness, and fhar; 

I were they bom wicked, spiteful, ahd 
IhrUel, some signs of it would cbme-rroip* 
rtheip; as little sna^kbs strive to hit^, 
sand little tigers to teir- But hafure 
having been as sparing of offensive 
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weapons to man as to pigeons and rab- 
bits, it cannot have given them an in- 
stinct to mischief and destruction. — 
Voltaire. 


I kncrw he’s coming by this sign. 

That baby’s almost wild; 

See how he laughs and crow and starts — 
Heaven bless the merry cfaudi 
He’s father’s self in face and limb. 

And father’s heart is strong in him. 

Shout, baby, shout! and clap thy hands. 
For father on the threshold stands. 

— Mary Howitt. 


The least and most imperceptible im- 
pressions received in our infancy, have 
consequences very important, and of a 
long duration. It is with these first 
impressions, as with a river ^ whose 
waters we can easily tuni, by different 
canals, in quite opposite courses, so 
that from the insensible direction the 
stream receives at its source, it takes 
different directions, and at last arrives 
at places far distant from each other ; 
and with the same facility we may, I 
think, turn the minds of children to 
what direction we please. — Locke^ 

Cliildren’s Bay (Simday Scliool) 

And they brought young children to 
Him, that He should touch them ; and 
His disciples rebuked those that 
brought them. But when Jesus saw it. 
He was much displeased, and said unto 
them, Suffer the little children to come 
unto Me, and forbid them not; for of 
such is the kingdom of God. Verily I 
say unto you, whosoever shall not re- 
ceive the kingdom of God as a little 
child, he shall not enter therein. And 
He took them up in His arms, put His 
hands upon them, and blessed them. — 
Bible. 


Children are the laipbs of the flock. 
Christ said to the dhuroh, ‘‘Feed; my 
lambs.” The lambs belong to the 
sheep and the sheep to thq , shepherd. 
— Rev. J. J. Barnhardt 


Hr. Holmes was asked 'when, 
training of a child should begiiv^ *‘-4, 
hundred years before it is bom,” he re- 
plied. This is a strong way of putting 
the truth that the training of children 
should begin with the training of their 
grandparents. — S. H. Wishard, D. D. 


Anything we do to hinder a child 
from coming to Jesus greatly dis- 
pleases our dear Lord. He cries to us, 
‘‘Stand off. Let them alone. Let 
them come to Me, and forbid them 
not.” — Spurgeon. 


The children should have a part in 
public services. By enlisting their ac- 
tivities we shall incite them to attend- 
ance, for children love to go where 
they can* use their powers. — J, F. 
Cowan. ^ 


Little works, little thoughts, little 
loves, little prayers for little Chris- 
tians, and larger and larger as the 
years grow. — Rev. Chas. H, Park- 
hurst. 


And let me say only this one word 
more: that the little things that a 
little Christian does are not overlooked 
any more than the larger things that 
an older Christian does. — Rev. Ohas. 
EL ParkhuTst. 


Shepherd of tender youth. 

Guiding in love and truth,, 

Through devious ways; 

Christ, our triumphant King, 

We come Thy name to sing. 

And here our children bring. 

To shout Thy praise. 

— St. Ambrose. 


Among the old Romans there pre- 
vailed the touching custom of holding 
the face of every new born babe to- 
ward the heavens, signifying by their 
presenting its forehead to the stars 
that it was to look above the world 
into celestial glories. That was only 
a Tain superstition; but Christ has 
taught us how to realize the old Pagan 
yearning. — Dr. L. A. Banks. 


I will say broadly that I have more 
confidence in the spiritual life of the 
children that I have received into this 
church than I have in the spiritual 
]Condition of the adults thus received. 
X , will even go further than that, and 
say that I have usually found a clearer 
knowledge of the. gospel and a warmer 
Ipvo of Christ in the child-converts 
thap in the .map-converts. I will even 
astonish you. still more by saying that 
I have sometimes met with a. deeper 
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spiritual experience in children of ten 
and twelve than I have in certain per- 
sons of fifty and sixty. — Spurgeon. 


Do not others expect from children 
more perfect conduct than they them- 
selves exhibit? If a gracious child 
should lose his temper or act wrongly 
in sonae trifling thing through forget- 
fulness, straightway he is condemned 
as a little hypocrite by those who are 
a long way from being perfect them- 
selves. Jesus says, “Take heed that ye 
despise not one of these little ones.” — 
Spurgeon. 


When children ask you questions 
about gray hairs, and wrinkles in the 
face, and sighs that have no words, 
and smiles too bright to be carved' 
upon the radiant face by the hands of 
hypocrisy — when they ask you about 
kneeling at the altar, peaking into the 
vacant air, and uttering words to an 
unseen and in an invisible Presence — 
when they interrogate you about your 
great psalms, and hymns, and anthem- 
bursts of thankfulness, what is your 
reply to these? Do not be asham^ of 
the history. Keep steadily along the 
line of fact. Say what happened to 
you, and magnify God in the hearing 
of the inquirer. — Rev. Joseph Parker. 


Ought there to be*room in the bonds 
of church-fellowship for the great 
mass of average boys and girls who, 
by judicious training and careful 
Christian nurture, may be induced 
very early to give their hearts to God? 
Aye, we believe with all our heart 
there ought to be such a place. We 
believe that before many years there 
will be such a place in every true 
church, and it will be just as much 
expected that many, young children 
will form part of the membership of 
every church as that there will be 
gray-haired men and women there. — 
Rev. F. E. Clark, D. D. 


Children should be educated in and 
into the church. Whatever our theory 
may be of the spiritual relation of the 
child to the church, this is certain and 
true: That children should be conse- 
crated to God from their birth. Of 
such is the kingdom of heaven. We 


should assume this as the normal state 
pf the case and treat the child accord- 
ingly. He should be trained in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. 
His first intelligent lesson should^ be 
of God and worship. The happiest 
hours of child-life should be in learn- 
ing of the way to God through Jesus 
Christ. — ^Rev. S. Irenseus Prime, D, D. 


But these dear boys and girls — 
there is something to be made out of 
them. If now they yield themselves to 
Christ they may have a long, happy, 
and holy day before them in which 
they may serve God with all their 
hearts. Who knows what glory God 
may have of them? Heatbaa lands 
may call them blessed. Whole na- 
tions may be enlightened by them. O 
brethren and sisters, let us estimate 
children at their true valuation, and 
we shall not keep them back, but we 
shall be eager to lead them to Jesus 
at once. — Spurgeon. 


“Suffer that little children come to Me, 
Forbid them not.’* Emboldened by 
words, 

The mothers onward press; but, finding vain 
The attempt to reach the Lord, they trust 
their babes 

To strangers’ hands; the innocents, alarmed 
Amid the throng of faces^ all unknown. 
Shrink, trembling, till their wandering ey« 
discern ^ , 

The countenance of Jesus, beapiin^ love . 
And pity; eager then they stretch their 
arms. 

And, cowering, lay their heads upon His 
breaist. — James Grahame. 


Few special days in the average 
Sunday school are looked forward to 
with such eager expectancy on the part 
of the scholars as Children’s Day.' 
Even fathers and mothers, big broth- 
ers and sisters, “who perhaps seldom 
enter church doors,, go then if at no 
other time. With many schools it is 
practically the end of a year’s work 
and an anniversary corresponding to 
Commencement Day in our public 
schools. But in every school it may be 
a day of unusual opportunity for pre- 
senting the joy of the Christ-life and 
the friendship of the AH-I^bving One 
to many who perhaps are ,not reached 
at* other times during the year. — 
Century Teachers’ Monthly. 
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Some kind hearts have lived in every 
feneration, but it is only within a few 
years that the older Christians have 
eome into such perfect love and sym- 
pathy with children’s needs as to set 
apart a Sunday for their especial ben- 
efit. Those who planned the grand day 
seem to enjoy it as much as the little 
ones, for the churches are full of 
grown-up people, many of them with 
silvery hair and wrinkled faces; but 
many of the wrinkles seem to be 
smoothed out by the happy, fresh loo!^ 
that come over them when the chil- 
dren’s voices are heard taking a prom- 
inent part in the worship. We older 
ones can testify that Children’s Day 
has benefited us in many ways, and 
is the Sunday of the whole year which 
we enjoy the best. — Susan Teall Perry. 


For you, a boy or girl, to be a 
Christian will be for you to be as 
nearly as you- can like what Jesus 
was when He was at your age. That 
is one reason why it is worth so much 
to us to have a Jesus that began in the 
cradle and gradually grew up. If we 
had a Jesus that was already a man 
when He came, and hadn’t stopped to 
be a baby and a boy, we should hard- 
ly have known what to say to the 
children about these things; we might 
have had to say that only grown-up 
men and women could be Christians. 
But now we have Jesus all the way 
along, from eighteen inches up, so 
that we can say to any one, “You can 
be a Christian by being as nearly as 
you can like what Jesus was at your 
age,” — Rev. Chas. H. Parkhurst 


Go, then, ye happy children. 

And love Him more and morel 
^le holds a cup of blessing. 

And in it He will pour 
All joy and pleasure for you; 

And from thi^ day of flowers 
Ye all may work for Jesus 
And bless this world of ours. 

Oh, may the King of children 
Be crowned of all His own; 

On this sweet day of beauty 
Be every heart His throne I 

— Rev. Dwight Willis. 


As we look and listen we hear with 
our hearts the cry of myriads of chil- 
dren pleading for the bread of life. 
What response shall we make to this 


lifted signal? The offering of Chil- 
dren’s Day will measure our love, our 
gratitude, our appreciation of the 
divine movement of Providence and ot 
the grand and awful time in which we 
are living. Let every one, then, give 
as Ood has prospered him, and addi- 
tional Sabbath school missionaries wiiJ 
go forth to many a wilderness, and 
the solitary place will be gM for 
them and blossom as the rose. — James 
A. Worden, D. D. 


Most of you will have a very happy 
Children’s Day, we trust; but there 
will be many of Christ’s little ones 
who will have to be at home on beds 
of sickness and pain, and cannot go 
to the Lord’s house and worship Him 
among the beautiful flowers and loving 
friends who will make everything so 
attractive. Remember such ones. 
Carry them flowers and some sweet, 
; helpful words, to make the day less 
burdensome to them. There may be 
others obliged to stay away, who have 
not suitable clothes to wear, because 
of their poverty. Seek out such anfl 
overcome any hindrances in their way 
that you can, so that as many as pos^ 
sible of Christ’s little ones may g£*the> 
together in His courts on that especial 
day. — -Susan Teall Perry. ' 


Well may the Churth keep Children’s Day, 
And thus draw near the Son, 

Who gained His richest human realm. 
When children’s hearts were won. 

Well may the Church keep Children’s Day- 
And thus draw near the skies, 

For in the children’s sunny hearts. 

The liglit of heaven lies. 

Well may the Church keep Children’s Day, 
She keeps her greatness then, 

E’en now tlie Christ uplifts a child, 

Above all sinful men. 

Oh, happy day I Oh. heavenly hour! 
When thus the Church shall stand, 

Like^ Christ with shaile and touch of grace, 
Amid the children's band. Amen. 

— George Edward Martin. 


And so sweetly adapted is the child- 
mind to the Gospel and the Gospel to 
the child-mind that they cheerfully 
coalesce, and the babe’s milk is not 
more palatable and. nutritions than is 
the brea^d of life to the new-born soul. 
No one can say how soon a child may 
intelligently apprehend the divine 
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truth. Many saints of God have no 
memory of the period in their early 
lives when Christ was not dear to their 
hearts. When they were born from 
above they do not remember any more 
than they can recollect the moment 
when they first breathed the breath of 
life. It is not so with all; perhaps 
not so with the most. But the true 
theory of the Gospel is that children, 
should be brought up on it, as their 
daily food; be nurtured by it; re- 
newed by the Holy Spirit, and made 
heirs of salvation. — ^Rev. S. Irenseua 
Prime, D. D. 


Were we more anxious about the 
children we would do more work of a 
Christian kind. The old man seems to 
be beyond our reach, but the little 
child seems to be made for Christ. It 
would seem — do not let us shrink from 
the term — natural for every little child 
to put out his arms to cling to the 
Child of Bethlehem. Save the children 
and you will purify society; expend 
your solicitude upon the young, open- 
ing, tender life, and, you shall see the 
result of your concern after many 
days. Services should be constituted 
for children; the old people have had 
the sanctuary too long; their ^rs are 
sated with eloquence; their minds are 
stored with names that never turn into 
inspirations ; churches might be bpilt 
for children, and preachers trained to 
speak to them alone. We have reversed 
all things and thus have gone astray. 
* * ♦ * A poet says he was 

nearer heaven in his childhood than 
he ever was in after days, and he 
sweetly pmyed that he might return 
through his yesterdays and through 
his childhood back to God. That is 
chronqlogically impossible — locally and 
physically not to be done, and yet that 
is the very ihiracle which is to be per- 
fonned in the soul — in the spirit; We 
must be “born again.” — Rev. Joseph 
Parker^ 


So with the children. It is even 
more important that religious exercises 
shpuld hot be made irksome and bur- 
dehsdme to, them. Too much of a good 
thihg is bad for thenu I would not 
Require them to be all the livelong day 


in a treadmill of religions work. They 
will be disgusted and bate the service, 
which should be always attractive to 
them and a delight. It is a serious 
question with ministers how to make 
the pulpit useful and pleasant to the 
young. Preachers with the gift of 
talking to children — a gift not so rare 
as is often thought — sometimes give a 
brief discourse to the children before 
the regular sermon. The objection to 
that practice is that children take it 
as their portion and dismiss the ser* 
mon that follows from their attention 
altogether. Now the art of talking to 
children does not consist in baby-talk 
or little stories or poor jokes. A man 
need not be a mountebank in order to 
interest the young in what he say- 
ing. Children are not fools. If a man 
is simple in his words and earnest in 
his manner, children will hear with 
attention and get instruction from a 
sermon that is designed for the whole 
people. — Rev. S. Irenjeus Prime, D. IX 

CMvalry 

The age of chivalry has gone, a'^d 
one of calculators and economists has 
succeeded. — Burke. 


Collision is as necessary to produce 
virtue in men as it is to elicit fire in 
inanimate matter; and chivalry is the 
essence of virtue. — Lord John Russell. 

CXoice 

Choose you this day whom ye shall 
serve. — Bible. ‘ 


Preferment goes by letter and affec- 
tion. — Shakespeare. 


There’s a small choice in rotten 
apples. — Shakespeare. 


, Follow thou tby choice. — ^William 
Cullen Bryant. 


The measure of choosing well is 
whether a man likes what he has 
chosen. — ^Lamb. 


So much to win, so much to lose, 
No marvel that I ffear to choose. 

— Miss Landon. 


Ignorance thy ehoiee where 
knowledge leads to T^oe. — ^Beattie. 
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God offers to every mind its choice 
between truth and repose. — Emerson, 


When to elect there is but one, 

*Tis Hobson’s choice; take that or none. 

— Thomas Ward. 


Life often presents us with a choice 
of evils, rather than of goods. — C. C. 
Colton. 


Still to ourselves in every place consigned 
Our own felicity we make or find. 

— Goldsmith. 


The strongest principle of growth 
lies in human choice. — George Eliot. 


Rather than be less 
Car*d not to be at all. —Milton. 


When better cherries are not to be had. 
We needs must take the seeming best of 
had. — ^Daniel. 


A wise man likes that best, that is itself; 
Not that which only seems, though it look 
fairer. — Middleton.' 


Choose always the way that seems 
the best, however rough it may be. 
Custom' will render it easy and 
agreeable. — Pythagoras. 


Give house-room to the best; ’tis never 
known 

Verture and pleasure both to dwell in one. 

— Herrick. 


But for us there are moments, O, 
how solemn, when destiny trembles in 
the balance, and the preponderance of 
either scale is 'by our own choice. — 
Mark Hopkins. 


I will not choose what many men desire, 
Because I will pot jump with common 
spirits. 

And rank me with the barbarous multi- 
tudes. -r— Shakespeare.' ’ 


^*Thy royal will be done— ^’tis just/’ 
Replied the wretch, and kissed ?the dust; 

“Since, my last moments to .assuage, 
Your majesty’s humane decree 
Has dmgned to leave the choice to me, 
I’ll die, so please you, of, old age.” 

— Horace Smith. 


Yqu must make your choice whether 
to hold .on: to some thiOjg which cant 


not save you, or let go, and fall into 
the hands of the Lord. — Ichabod 
Spencer. 


God has so framed us as to make 
freedom of choice and action the very 
basis of all moral improvement, and 
all our faculties, mental and moral, 
resent and revolt against the idea of 
coercion. — Wm. Matthews. 

CLrist 

Behold the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sin of the world! — ■ 
Bible. 


Surely He hath borne our griefs and 
carried our sorrows, — Bible. , 


All power is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth. — Bible. 


In His love and in His pity he re- 
deemed them. — Bible. 


Jesus Christ is, in the noblest^ and 
most perfect sense, the realized ideal 
of humanity. — Herder. 


Jesus Christ was more than man,— 
Napoleon I. . 


In Him dwelleth the fullness of the 
Godhead bodily. — Coloss, ii, 9. 

How free from everything like art 
were the reasonings and language of 
Christ. — David Thomas. 


The absence of sentimentalism in 
Christ’s relations with men is what 
makes Hjs tenderne^ so r exq^nisitely 
touching. — -Phillips Brooks. , . j 

At His birth a star, unseen before 
in heaven, proclaims Him*. come.— 
Milton. , * * , 


Rejecting the miracles of Christ, w@ 
still have the. miracle of Christ Him- 
self. — ^l^ovee. T- 

, Christ: . caipe not to tpflt .iabont n 
boantiful Ijight, ^)ut to bo. ligbl;— 
not to .^p^culate about virtue, bpt to 
be virtue. — ^H. G. Jay lor. ' 
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Christ wrought out His perfect 
obedience as a man, through tempta- 
tion, and by suffering. — ^Alexander 
Maclaren- 


From first to last, Jesus is the ^me; 
always the same — majestic and simple, 
infinitely severe and infinitely gentle. 
— Napoleon Bonaparte. 


Certainly, no revolution that has 
ever taken place in society can be 
compared to that which has been pro- 
duced by the words of Jesus Christ. 
— Mark Hopkins. 


If you (to General Bertrand) do 
not perceive that Jesus Christ is God, 
very well; then I did wrong to make 
you a general. — Napoleon I. 


In darkness there is no choice. It 
is light that enables us to see the dif- 
ferences between things; and it is 
Christ that gives us light. — J. C. and 
A. W. Hare. 


Christ was either the grandest, 
guiltiest of impostors, by a marvelous 
and most subtle refinement of wicked- 
ness, or He was God manifest in the 
flesh. — Herrick Johnson. 


I have read in Plato and Cicero 
sayings that are very wise and very 
beautiful; but I never read in either 
of them, “Come unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden.*' — St. 
Augustine. 


endeavor to conform his life wholly to 
the life of Christ. — Thomas k Kempis. 


Unlike all other founders of a re- 
ligious faith, Christ had no selfishness, 
no desire of dominance. — William 
Howitt. 


The miracles of Christ were 
studiously i>erformed in the most un- 
ostentatious way. He seemed anxious 
to veil His majesty under the love with 
which they were wrought. — W. H. 
Charming. 


The name of Christ — the one great 
word well worth all languages in 
earth or heaven. — Bailey. 


He that condescended so far, ^d 
stooped so low, to invite and bring 
us to heaven, will not refuse us s 
gracious reception there. — Roberl 
Boyle. 


If Christ is the wisdom of God and 
the power of God in the experience of 
those who trust and love Him, there 
needs no further argument of His 
divinity. — H. W. Beecher. 


Are we proud and passionate, ma» 
licious and revengeful? Is this to be 
like-minded with Christ, who was 
meek and lowly?— Tillotson. 


The best of men that ever wore 
earth about Him was a suffexeiv a soft; 
meek, patient, humble, trarnauif spirit; 
,the first true gentleman that ever 
breathed. — ^Decker. 


God be thanked for that good 'and 
perfect gift, the gift unspeakable : 
His life, His love, His very self in 
Jesus Christ. — Maltbie Babcock. 


If the life and death of Socrates 
were those of a sage, the life and 
death of Jesus were those of a God. — 
Rousseau. 


His name shall be called Wond^ul. 
Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Ever- 
lasting Father, the Prince of Peace. — 
Isaiah ix. 6. 


Whoever would fully and feelingly 
understand the words of Christ, must 


In His death He is a sacrifice, sat- 
isfying for our 'sins; in the resurree 
tion, a conqueror ; in the ascension, a 
king ; in the intercession, a high 
priest. — Luther. 

The Saviour of mankind Himself, in 
whose blameless life malice could find 
no act to impeach, has been called m 
question for words spoken.— rMaeau- 
lay. 


GoJ never gave man a thing to 
do concerning which it were irreverent 
to ponder how the Son of God wouL 
have done it. — George MacDonald. 
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Those who have minutely studied 
the character of the Saviour will find 
it difiScult to determine whether there 
is most to admire or to imitate in it — 
there is so much of both. 


He came, bringing with Him the 
knowledge that God is a Being of in- 
finite goodness; that the service re- 
quired of mankind is not a service of 
form or ceremony, but a service of 
obedience. — A. Froude. 


Hail to the King of Bethlehem, 
Who weareth in His diadem 
The yellow crocus for the gem 
Of His authority. — Longfellow. 


The sacrifice of Christ has rendered 
it just for Him to forgive sin; and 
whenever we are led to repent of and 
to forsake it, even the righteousness 
of God is declared in the pardon of it. 
— Robert Hall. 


That image, or ralber that Person, 
so hximap, yet so entirely divine, has 
a power to fi]l the imagination, to ar- 
rest the affections, to deepen and purify 
the conscience, which nothing else in 
the world has. — J. C. Shairp. 


Poor shepherdless sheep ! It was 
his delight, as the Good Shepherd, to 
lead them to rich pastures ; and as 
they sat and stood around Him they 
forgot their bodily wants in the beauty 
and power of His words. — J. Cunning- 
ham Geikie. 


The tears of Christ are- the pity of 
God. The gentleness "of Je^s is the 
long-suffering of God, The tenderness 
of Jesus is the love of God. “He that 
hath seen Me hath seen the Father.” — 
Alexander Maclaren. 


Whatever Jesus is, the glorious God- 
head is ; ^ and to have fellowship with 
the Son is to, have fellowship with the 
Father. To know the love of Christ is 
to be filled with all the fullness of 
God. — James Hamilton. 


The mcarnatibn of God? is a neces- 
Bity of' human nature. If we really 


and truly have a Father, we must be 
able to clasp His feet in our penitence, 
and to lean on His breast in our weary 
sorrowfulness. — Charles F. Deems. 


Remember that vision on the Mount 
of Transfiguration; and let it be ours, 
even in the glare of earthly joys and 
brightnesses, to lift up our eyes, like 
those wondering three, and see no man 
any more, save Jesus only, — ^Alexander 
Maclaren. 


As to Jesus of Nazareth, my opinion 
of whom you particularly desire, I 
think the system of morals and His re- 
ligion, as He left them to us, is the 
best the world ever saw, or is likely to 
see. — Benjamin Franklin. 


As human voice and instrument 
blend in one harmony, as human soul 
and body blend in each act of feeling, 
thought, or speech, so, as far as we 
can know, divinity and humanity act 
j together in the thought and heart and 
act of the one Christ. — A. A. Hodge. 


The Christian world has a Leader, 
the contemplation of whose life and 
sufferings must administer comfort in 
affliction, while the sense of His powet 
and omnipotence must give them 
humiliation in prosperity. — Steele. 


The sages and heroes of history are 
receding from us, and history pontracts 
the record of their deeds into a nar- 
rower and narrower page. But time 
has no power over the name and deeds 
and words of Jesus Christ. — Channing. 


, , But chiefly Thou, 

Whom soft-eyed Pjity once led down froni 
heaven 

To bleed for man, to teach him how to live, 
And, oh I still harder lesson! how t6 die. 

' - — Bishop Porteus. 


In those holy fields, 

Over whose acres walk’d those blessed feet 
Which, fooirbeen , hundred years ago, were 
nail’d , 

Fjr our advantage , on the bift^r cross. 

Shakespehre. ' 


He, the Holiest among the mighty, 
and the Mightiest among the hply, 
lifted with His pierced harids empires 
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off their hinges, has turned the stream 
of centuries out of its channel, and 
still governs the ages. — Richter. 


Alexander, Caesar, Charlemagne and 
I myself have founded empires; but 
upon -what do these creations of our 
genius depend? Upon force. Jesus 
alone founded His empire upon love; 
and to this very day millions would 
die for Him. — Napoleon I. 


The nature of Christ’s existence i§ 
mysterious, I admit; but this mystery 
meets the wants of man. Reject it, 
and the world is an inexplicable riddle ; 
believe it, and the history of our race 
is satisfactorily explained. — ^Napoleon. 


All .the glory and beauty of Christ 
are manifested within, and there He 
delights to dwell; His visits there are 
frequent, His condescension amazing. 
His conversation sweet. His comforts 
refreshing ; and the peace that He 
brings passeth all understanding. — 
Thomas & Kempis. 


Lovely was the death 

Of Him whose life was Love! Holy with 
power , , . , a 

He on the thought-benighted Skeptic beamed 
Manifest Godhead. — Coleridge. 


Men who neglect Christ, and try tp 
win heaven through moralities, are like 
Bailors at sea in a storm, who pull, 
some at the bowsprit and some at the 
mainmast, but never totich the helm. 
—Beecher. 


It was necessary for the Son to dis- 
appear as an outward authority, in 
order that He might reappear as an 
inward principle of life. Our salva- 
tion IS no longer God manifested in a 
Christ without us, but as a “Christ 
within us, the hope of glory.” — F. W- 
RobertsopL. 

Plvery unfulfilled aspiration of hu^ 
manify in the past; ali partial, repre- 
sentation of perfect character ; all sac- 
rifices, ,nay, even those of idolatry, 
point to, the fulfillment of what we 
want, the answer to every longing— 
the type of perfect humanity, the Lord 
Jesus Christ.-T:-F. W. Robertson. 


Unlike all other founders of a ro* 
ligious faith, Christ had no selfishnessv 
no desire of dominance; and His sys- 
tem, unlike all other systems. of wor- 
ship, was bloodless, boundlessly benefi- 
cent, and — ^most marvelous of all — ■ 
went to break all bonds of body and 
soul, and to cast down every temporal 
and every spiritual tyranny. — William 
Howitt. 


No other fame can be compared with 
that of Jesus. He has a place in the 
human heart that no one who ever 
lived has in any measure rivaled. No 
name is pronounced with a tone of 
such love and veneration. All other 
laurels wither before His. His are 
ever kept fresh with tears of gratitude. 
— W. E. Channing. 


Christ’s whole life on earth was the 
assertion and example of true manli- 
ness — ^the setting forth in living act 
and word what man is meant to he, 
and how he should carry himself ii^ 
this world of God — one long campaign 
in which the “temptation” stands out 
as the first great battle and victory.—' 
Thomas Hughes. 


Christ’s miracles were vivid mani- 
festations to the senses that He fs the 
Saviour of the body — and ndw as th^ 
the issues of life and death are in His 
I hands — that our daHy existence is a 
[perpetual miracle. The exti^adrdinary 
was simply a manifestation of God’s 
power in the ordinary. — ^F. W. Rob- 
ertson. 


You never get to the end of Christ’s 
words. There is something in them 
■always hehrind. They pass into 
I proverbs — they pass into laws — they 
pass into doctrines — they pass into 
[consolations; but they never pasi^ 
away, and, after all the use that is 
made of thdm, they are still not ex- 
haustedi — Dean .Stanley. 


I , Christ is the Good Physician. There 
'is no disease He cannot heal; no sin 
;He cannot remove; no trouble He can- 
not help. He is the Balm of Gilead, 
the Great Physician who has never 
yet failed to heal all the spiritual mak 
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adies of every soul that has come unto 
Him in faith and prayer. — ^Aughey. 


I find the life of Christ made up of 
two parts; a part I can sympathize 
with as a man, and a part on which 
I gaze ; a beam sent down from heaven 
which I can see and love, and another 
beam shot into the infinite, that I can- 
not comprehend. — Barr. 


Star unto star speaks light, and world to 
world 

Repeats the passage of the universe 

To God; the name of Christ — the one great 
word 

Well worth all languages in earth or 
heaven. — Bailey. 


Who did leave His Father’s throne, 
To assume thy flesh and bonef 
Had He life, or had He none? 

If He had not liv’d for thee, 

Thou hadst died most wretchedly 
And two deaths had been thy fee. 

— Herbert. 


The most destructive criticism has 
not been able to dethrone Christ as the 
incarnation of perfect holiness. The 
waves of a tossing and restless sea of 
unbelief break at His feet, and He 
stands still the supreme model, the in- 
spiration of great souls, the rest of 
the weary, the fragrance of all Chris- 
tendom, the one divine flower in the 
garden of God. — Herrick Johnson. | 


Our Loyd’s miracles were all essen- 
tial parts of His one consistent life. 
They were wrought as evidences not 
only of His power, but of His mercy. 
They were throughout moral in their 
character, and spiritual in the ends 
contemplated by them. They were in 
fact embodiments of His whole charac- 
ter, exemplars of His whole teaching, 
emblems of His whole mission. — JameS; 
MeCosh. 


Christ pitied because He loved, be- 
cause He saw through all the 
wretchedness, and darkness, and bond- 
age of evil; that there was in every 
human soul a possibility of repentance, 
of restoration ; a germ of good, which, 
however stifled and overlaid, yet was 
capable of recovery, of health, of free- 
dom, of perfection. — Dean Stanley. 


' It is the grandeur of Christ’s char- 
acter which constitutes the chief power 
of His ministry, not His miracles or 
teachings apart from His character. 
The greatest triumph of the Gospel is 
Christ Himself — a human body become 
the organ of the Divine nature, and 
revealing, under the conditions of an 
earthly life, the glory of God. — 
Horace Bushnell. 


The ‘Vise men” were journeying lo 
the manger — ^we to the throne. They 
to^ see^ a babe — we to look upon the 
King in His beauty. They to kneel 
and worship — ^we to sit with Him on 
His throne. That trembling star 
shone for them through the darkness 
of the night, lighting their way — 
Jesus is always with us, our star of 
hope; and the pathway is never dark 
where He leads ; for He giveth “songs 
in the night”— A. E. Kittredge. 


^ Great occasions rally great prin- 
ciples, and brace the mind to a lofty 
hearing, a bearing that is even above 
itself. But trials that make no occa- 
sion at all, leave it to show the good- 
ness and beauty it has in its own dis- 
position. And here precisely is the 
superhuman glory of Christ as a char- 
acter, that He is just as perfect, ex- 
hibits just as great a spirit in little 
trials as in great ones. — Horace Bush- 
nell. 


On the head of Christ are many 
crowns. He wears the crown of vic- 
tory ; ^ He wears the crown of 
sovereignty ; He wears the crown of 
creation ; He wears the crown 
of providence; He wears the crown of 
grace ; He wears the crown of glory^ 
for every one of His glorified people 
owes hrs honor, happiness and bfessed- 
ness to Him. — Aughey. 


Newton supposed that all matter at- 
tracted other matter inversely accgrd- 
t mg to the SQuate of the distance ; and 
the hypothesis was found , to account 
for the whole movements of the heav- 
enly bodies ; which all becartie' verifica- 
tions of what Newtoh supj^osed to be 
the law of the solar system. Addpt 
the hypothesis that Jesus Was What 
He is represented, and the whole of the 
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books and the history becomes a veri- 
fication. — James McCosh. 


When has the world seen a phe- 
nomenon like this?— a lonely unin- 
structed youth, coming from amid the 
moral darkness of Galilee, even more 
distinct from His age, and from every 
thing around Him, than a Plato would 
be rising up in some wild tribe in 
Oregon, assuming thus a position at 
the head of tt^e world and maintaining 
it, for eighteen centuries, by the pure 
self-evidence of His life and doctrine. 
■ — Horace Bushnell. 


Christ’s divinity accounts for His 
exaltation to the right hand of God, 
justifies the worship of angels and the 
confidence of mankind. It makes clear 
His right to the throne of the universe, 
and enables the mind to Understand 
why He is exalted in providence, in 
grace, and in judgment. It^ is the 
unifying truth that harmonizes all 
other teachings of Christianity, and 
-renders the entire system symmetrical 
and complete. — George C. Lorimer. 


From the moment of His self-dedi- 
cation, when He threw His cares 
away, and went forth not knowing 
where to lay His head, the whole en- 
ergy which others spend on interests of 
their own was poured into His human 
and Divine affections, and filled His 
life with an enthusiasm resistless and 
unique. However quiet His words, it 
is impossible not to feel the tender 
depths from which they come. — James 
Martineau. 


He walked into Judaea eighteen hun- 
dred years ago; His sphere melody, 
flowing in wild native tones, took cap- 
tive the ravished souls of men, and, 
being of a truth sphere melody, stilj 
flows and sounds, though now with 
thousandfold accompaniments and rich 
^mphonies, through all our hearts, 
and modulates and divinely leads them. 
— Carlyle. 


Across the chasm of eighteen hun- 
dred years Jesus Christ makes a de- 
mand which is beyond all others diflS- 
cult to satisfy. He asks that for which 


a philosopher may often seek in vain 
at the hands of his friends, or a father 
of his children, or a bride of h^* 
spouse, or a man of his brother. He 
asks for the human heart ; he will have 
it entirely to himself; he demands it 
unconditionally, and forthwith his de^ 
mand is granted. Wonderful ! — Napo- 
leon 1. 


It was before Deity embodied in a 
human form, walking among men, par- 
taking of their infirmities, leaning on 
their bosoms, weeping over their 
graves, slumbering in the manger, 
bleeding on the cross, that the 
prejudices of the synagogue, and the 
doubts of the academy, and the pride 
of the portico, and the fasces of the 
lictor, and the swords of thirty legions 
were humbled in the dust. — ^Macaulay. 


Philosophical argument, especially 
that drawn from the vastness of the 
universe, in comparison with the in- 
significance of this globe, has some- 
times shaken my reason for the faith 
that is in me ; but my heart has always 
assured and reassured me that the 
gospel of Jesus Christ must be a 
divine reality. The Sermon on the 
Mount cannot merely be a human pro- 
duction. This belief enters into the 
very depth of my conscience. — Dajiid 
Webster. 


This it is that gives a majesty so 
pure and touching to the historic figure 
of Christ; self-abandonment to God, 
uttermost surrender, without reserve 
or stipulation, to the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit from the Soul of souls; 
pause in no darkness, hesitation in no 
perplexity, recoil in no extremity of 
anguish, but a gentle unfaltering hold 
of the invisible tiand, of the Only 
Holy and All Good — ^these are the 
features that have made Jesus of 
Nazareth the dearest and most sacred 
image to the heart of so many ages.^ 
James Martineau. 


Think of the majesty of that mo*- 
ment in this dying world’s history, 
when Jesus Christ declared that to the 
Christian death was only a sl^pr 
Outside of that small dwelling i^ 
Capernaum, a great race of men 
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rashed an(i toiled as they harassed coa- 
tinents and seas; mighty events mar- 
shaled themselves into annals and 
pageants. '\Vhat was inside? In one 
mconsi)icuous chamber of a now for- 
gottfen bouse, man’s Redeemer, unob- 
serv^, martyred man’s final enemy. 
There Immanuel subdued death for- 
ever. — 0. S. Robinson. 


What is our hope but the indwell- 
ing Spirit of Christ, to bring every 
thought into captivity to the obed^ 
ence of Christ, to inspire every word 
and deed by His love? Then will 
“broken lights” , blend in steady shin- 
ing, the fractional be summed up in 
the integral, and life, unified and beau- 
tified by the central Christ, radiate 
God’s glory, and shine with divine 
effulgence. — Maltbie Babcock. 


Christ was placed midmost in the 
world’s history; and in that central 
position He towers like some vast 
mountain to heaven — the farther slope 
stretching backward toward the crea- 
tion, the hither slope toward the con- 
summation of all things. The ages be- 
fore look to Him with prophetic gaze; 
the ages since behold Him by historic 
faith; by both He is seen in common 
as the brightness of the Father’s glory, 
and the unspeakable gift of God to 
the race. 


1^, Christ we see the strength of 
achievement, and the strength of en- 
durance- . He moved with a , calm 
majesty, like the sun- We bloody 
sweat, and the crown pf thorns, and 
the cross, were full in His eyes ; but 
He was obedient ,unto death. In His 
perfect self-sacrifice we see the perfec- 
tion of strength ; in the love that 
prompted it we see the perfection of 
beauty. This combination of self-sac- 
rifice and love must be commenced in 
every Christian; and when it shall be 
in its spirit complete in him, then 
will he also be perfect in strength and 
beauty. — Mark Hopkin^ 

We believe thaf: to Christ bejoings 
creative power — that “without Him 
was not anything made which was 
made.” We believe that from Him 


came all life at first. In Him life was 
as in its deep source. He is the foun- 
tain of life. We believe that as no 
being comes into existence without His 
creative power, so none continues to 
exist without His sustaining energy. 
We believe that the history ^ of the 
world is but the history of His influ- 
ence, and that the centre of the whole 
universe is the cross of Cavalry. — ' 
Alexander Maciaren. 


Other sages have spoken to me of 
God. But from whom could I have 
learned the essence of divine perfection 
as from Him, who was in a peculiar 
sense the Son, representative, and 
image of God — who was especially an 
incarnation of the unbounded love of 
the Father? And from what other 
teacher could I have learned to ap- 
proach the Supreme Being with that 
filial spirit, which forms the happiness 
of my fellowship with Him? From 
other seers I might have heard of 
heaven; but when I behold in Jesus 
the spirit of heaven, dwelling actually 
on earth, what a new comprehension 
have I of that better world ! — W. E. 
Ghanning. 

Jesus Christ was bom in a stable; 
He was ‘obliged to fly into Egypt; 
thirty years of His life were spent in a 
workshop; He suffered hunger, thirst, 
and weariness; He was poor, despised, 
and miserable ; He taught the doctrines 
of heaven, and no one would listen. 
The great and the wise persecuted and 
took Him, subjected Him to frightful 
torments, treated Him as a slave, and 
put Him to death between two male- 
factors, having preferred to give lib- 
erty to a robber, rather than to suffer 
Him to escape. Such was the life 
which our Lord chose; while we are 
horrified ' at any kind of humiliation, 
and cannot bear the slightest appear- 
ance of contempt. — F6nelon. 

If wp carried with us more distinct- 
ly than we do that one simple thought 
that in all human joys, in all the ap- 
parently self-forgetting tenderness, of 
that Lord, who had a heart for every 
sorrow, and an, ear for ©very complaint, 
and a hand open as day and fii3 or 
melting charity,, for every need — that 
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in every moment of that life in the 
boyhood, in the dawning manhood, in 
the maturity of His growing power — 
there was always present one black 
shadow, toward which He ever went 
straight with the consent of His will 
and the clearest eye, we should under- 
stand something more of how the life 
as well as the death was a sacrifice 
for us sinful paen. — Alexander 
Maclaren. 


“And whatsover ye do in word or 
deed — all in the name of the L<ord 
Jesus.” “Do” does not belong there. 
There is more than doing in life. 
Thinking, speaking, hoping, planning, 
dreaming — all are to be in the name of 
the Lord Jesus. His love and life are 
to color and shape our ambitions and 
accomplishments. In Him, as a plant 
in soil, in rain and sunshine, we are 
to live, growing up by Him and into 
Him. In His name we are to work, to 
pray, to suffer, to rejoice, and at last 
to go home. It is only another way 
of saying, “For me to live is Christ.” 

Maltbie Babcock. 


Christ’s method is divine. His 
words have the charm of antiquity 
with the freshness of yesterday; the 
simplicity of a child with the wisdom 
of a God; the softness of kisses from 
the lip of love, and the force of the 
lightning rending the tower. His par- 
ables are like groups of matchless 
statuary; His prayers like an organ 
peal floating round the world and 
down the ages, echoed by the moun- 
tain peaks and plains into rich and 
varied melody, in which all devout 
hearts find theit noblest feelings at 
once expressed, sustained, refined. His 
truths are self-evidencing. They fall 
iiifo the soul as seed into the ground, 
to rest and germinate. He speaks, 
and all nature and life becdme vocal 
with theology. — Edward Thomson.’ 

All the virtues which appeared in 
Christ* shone brightest in the close of 
His life, under the trials He then met. 
Eminent virture alwa^ys shows bright- 
est in the' fire. Pure gold shows its 
purity chriefly in the furnace. It was 
chiefly Under tfcose trials which Christ 
endured! in the close of Hia life that 


His love to God, His honor of God's 
majesty, His regard to the honor of 
His law, His spirit of obedience, Hfe 
humility, contempt of the world. His 
patience, meekness, and spirit of for- 
giveness towards men, appeared.^ In- 
deed, everything that Christ did to 
work out redemption for us appears 
mainly in the close of His life.^ Here 
mainly is His satisfaction for sin, and 
here chiefly is His merit of eternal 
life for sinners, and here chiefly ap- 
pears the brightness of His example 
which He has set us for imitation. — 
Jonathan Edwards. 


He stands alone in unapproachable 
grandeur. Nineteen centuries roll 
away, and His character so lives that 
He inspires millions of men with im- 
passioned love. Other men may seem 
to be children of their surroundings; 
He became wbat He was despite His 
surroundings, and is the only one who 
can say in truth and holiness, “Do as 
I have done.” He, the ideal, the per- 
fect one of our race, appears in an 
age when such aii ideal could not have 
been developed in act — could not have 
been conceived in thought. In the 
theory of development the perfection 
of humanity is the final result of man’s 
histoi^ ages hence. Christ there- 
fore is the great miracle which more 
than any other establishes the fact of 
miracles. Christ Himself is prpof of 
His own miracles. — Reynolds. 


Jesus I How does the very word 
overflow with sweetness, and light, and 
love, and life ; filling the air with 
odors, like precious ointment poured 
forth ; irradiating the mind with a 
glory of truths on which no fear can 
live, soothing the wounds of the heart 
with ,a bglm that turns the sharp^est 
apgjUish into delicious peace, shed&ng 
through the soul a cordial of immor- 
tal strength. Jesus I the answer to an 
our doubts, tfie spring of all our cour- 
age, the earnest of all our hopes, the 
charm omnipotent against all our 
foesv the remedy for all weakness, the 
supply of all our wants, the fufineea 
of all our desires. Jesus I at the ineur 
tion of whose name every knee shall 
and every tongue confess.! Jesus I 
our power; Jesus! our righteousness^ 
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our sanctification, our redemption — 
Jesus ! our elder brother, our blessed 
Lord and Redeemer. Thy name is the 
most transporting theme of the church, 
as they sing going up from the valley 
of tears, to their home on the mount 
of God; Thy name shall ever be the 
richest chord in the harmony of 
heaven, while the angels and the re- 
deemed unite their exulting, adoring 
songs around the throne of God. — 
George W. Bethune. 


How easily and contentedly we 
speak of Jesus Christ as our example. 
Do we realize what it means? If we 
did, it would revolutionize our life, 
Po we begin to know our Bible as He 
did? Do we begin to pray as He did? 
How thoughtful He was for others, 
how patient toward dullness, how 
quiet under insult! Think of what it 
meant for Him to take a basin and 
towel like a slave and wash the dis- 
ciples^ feet! Do we stoop to serve? 

anyone say of us, as was said of 
Him, that we go about “doing good”? 
Think of His words, servants of His, 
“I have given you an example, that ye 
should do as I have done to you.” 

“Christlike” is a word often on our 
lips. Do not speak it too lightly. It 
is the heart of God’s predestination. 
It is our high calling. 


There has appeared in this, our day, 
a man of great virtue, named Jesus 
Christ, who is yet living amongst us, 
and with the Gentiles is accepted as a 
prophet of truth, but His own disciples 
call Him the Son of God. He raiseth 
the dead, and cureth all manner of 
diseases; a man of stature somewhat 
tall and comely, with a very reverend 
countenance ; such as the beholder may 
both love and fear; his hair is of the 
color of ^ filbert, full ripe, and plain 
down to His ears, but from His ears 
downwards somewhat curled, and 
more orient of color, waving about His 
shoulders. In the midst of His head 
goeth a seam or partition of hair, after 
the manner of the Nazarites ; His fore^ 
head very smooth and plain ; -His* face, 
nose and mouth so framed as nothing 
can be reprehended; His beard some- 
what thick, agreeable to the hair of 
His head for color, not of any great 


length, but forked in the middle ; of 
an innocent and mature look ; His eyes 
gray, clear and quick. In reproving, 
He is terrible ; in admonishing, cour- 
teous and fair spoken, pleasant in 
speech, amidst gravity. It cannot be 
remembered that any have seen Him 
laugh, but many have seen Him weep. 
In proportion of body, well shaped 
and straight; His hands and arms 
most beauteous to behold; in speak- 
ing, very temperate, modest and wise; 
a man of singular virtup. surpassing 
the children of men,— Publius Len- 
tulus. 


Christ is a rare jewel, but men 
know not His value ; a sun which ever 
shines, but men perceive not His 
brightness, nor walk in His light- He 
is a garden full of sweets, a hive full 
of honey, a sun without a spot, a star 
ever bright, a fountain ever full, a 
brook which ever flows, a rose which 
ever blooms, a foundation which never 
.yields, a guide who never errs, a friend 
who never forsakes. No mind can 
fully grasp His glory ; His beauty, His 
worth, His importance, no tongue can 
fully declare. He is the source of all 
good, the fountain of every excellency, 
the mirror of perfection, the light of 
heaven, the wonder of the earth, time’s 
masterpiece, and eternity’s glory; the 
sun of bliss, the way of life, and life’s 
fair way. “He is altogether lovely,” 
says the saint ; a morning without 
clouds, a day without night, a rose 
without a thon^^ Hi^ lips drop like 
the honeycomb, His eyes beam tender- 
ness, His^ heart gushes love. The 
Christian is fed by His hands, carried 
in His heart, supported by His arm, 
nursed in His bosom, guided by His 
eye, instructed by His lips, warmed by 
His love ; His wounds are his life, His 
smile the light of his path, the health 
of his soul, his rest and heaven below. 
— Balfem. 

Chirist (Death of) 

If Socrates died like a sage, Jesus 
4ied like a God. — Rousseau. 


^ The death of the* Son of God is a 
single and most perfect sacrifice and 
satisfaction for sins ; of infinite value 
and price, abundantly sufficient to ex' 
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piate the sins of the whole world. — 
Synod of Dort. 


He was Himself forsaken that none 
of His children might ever need to 
utter His cry of loneliness. — ^J. H. 
Vincent. 


Herein is love, not that we loved 
God, but that He loved us, and sent 
His son to be the propitiation for our 
sins. — Bible. 


The sufferings and death of Jesus 
Christ are a substitution for the end- 
less punishment of all who truly be- 
lieve on Him. — Adams. 


When Jesus knew that it was not 
possible for the cup to pass from Him, 
with love to God He held it fast, and 
with love to man He drank it all.—* 
Alesander Dickson. 


In this awfully stupendous manner, 
at which Reason stands aghast, and 
Faith herself is half confounded, was 
the grace of God to man at length 
manifested. — Richard Hurd. 


In the "beauty of the lilies Christ was bora 
across the s^ 

With a glory in His bosom that transfigures 
you and me; 

As He died to make men holy, let us die to 
make men free. — Julia Ward Howe. 


The whole history of Israel, its 
ritual and its government, is explicable 
only as it is typical of the spiritual 
Israel, of the sacrifice on Cavalry, of 
the precious blood which alone can 
wash away sin.— A. E. Kittredge. 


My friends, there is one spot on 
earth where the fear of death, of mn, 
and of jndgir^nt need never trouble 
us, the only safe spot on earth where 
the sinner can stand — Calvary. — ^D. Jj, 
Moody. 


1 have always considered the atone- 
ment to be characteri^ic of the G^pel 
as* a system of rellgi^m. Strip it of 
that doctrine^ and you reduce it to a 
scheme of' morality, excellent indeed, 
and smcV as ihe world never before 
»aw ; but to man in » tiie present state 


of his faculties, absolutely impracti^ 
cable. — Thomas, Earl of Kinnoul. 


Christ's sacrifice stands in glorious 
proportions with the work to be done. 
Nothing else or less would suffice. It 
is a work supernatural, transacted in 
the plane of nature; and what but 
such a work could restore the broken 
order of the soul under evil? — Horace 
Bushnelh 


“Having loved His own which were 
in the world. He loved them to the 
end.” Often had they been faithless; 
and now, while, addressing them. He 
knows that they will all in a few 
hours forsake Him. Tet He truste 
them; He commits His cause to their 
keeping. And we must love as He 
lov^. — Richard Fuller. 


O, let us understand that the power 
of CShristianity lies not in a hazy in- 
definiteness, not in shadowy forms, not 
,so much even in definite truths and 
doctrines, but in the truth and the doc- 
trine. There is but one Christ cruci- 
fied. All the gathered might of the 
infinite God is in that word. — Herrick 
Johnson, 


Other men have said, “If I could 
only live, I would establish and per- 
petuate an empire*.” This Christ of 
Galilee says, “My death shall do it.” 
Other mart^s have died in simple 
fidelity to truth. This martyr dies 
that He may make His truth mighty 
over all hearts. He was a man ; but 
was He only a man? — Herrick John- 
son. 


In agony unknown He bleeds away 
His life; in terrible throes He ex- 
hausts His soul. “Eloi! Eloi! lama 
sabachthani?” And then see! they 
pierce His side, and forthwith runneth 
out blood and waiter I This is the 
shedding of blood, the terrible pouring 
out of blood, without which, for you 
and the whole human race, there is 
no remission. — C. H. Spurgeon. 

It was in His parting sorrow— that 
Jesus asked His disciples to remember 
Him ; and never was entreaty of affec- 
tion answered, so ; for ever ifece. hsa* 
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His name been breathed in morning 
and evening prayers that none can 
count, and has brought down some gift 
of sanctity and peace on the anguish 
of bereavement, and the remorse of 
sin.— James Martineau. 


God's beloved ^ Son, leaving the 
echoes of His cries upon the moun- 
tains and the traces of His weary feet 
upon the streets, shedding His tears 
over the tombs and His blood upon 
Golgotha, associating His life with our 
homes, and His corpse with our 
sepulchres, shows us how we, too, may 
be sons in the humblest vale of life, 
and sure of sympathy in heaven amid 
the deepest wrongs and sorrows of 
earth. — Edward Thomson. 


As we look upon that agony and 
those tearful prayei;^, let us not only 
look with thankfulness ; but let that 
kneeling Saviour teach us that in 
prayer alone can we be forearmed 
against our lesser sorrows; that 
strength to bear flows into the heart 
that is opened in supplication; and 
that a sorrow which we are made able 
to endure is more truly conquered than 
a sorrow which we avoid. — ^Alexander 
Maclaren. 


It was not untlj Jesus had cried, 
*Tt is fini^ed," and from His riven 
side the soldier's. spear had fetched the 
blood atid water it was not till tb^n 
that the fountain sealed of Incarnate 
Love became the fountain opened of 
Redeeming merit, and that the Silpah 
began to flow, which ever since has 
flowed adown the oracles of God. — • 
James pamiltOB. 


But now, the sounds of infancy, 
always nearest the heart, and sure to 
come to the lips in our deepest emo- 
tion, returned in Bfis anguish ; and ^ 
words which He had leo^rned at jHiS 
mother’s knee, His heart uttered ita 
last wail — "‘Eloi! EJpil .Iwa 
thani?” “My God! My Godl ,y^hy 
hast Thou forsaken me?” — ^J. Ounning- 
bam Geikiei 


Grant, O Lord, that as we are bap- 
Ifeed into the death of Thy blessed 


Son our Saviour Jesus Christ, so by 
continual mortifying our corrupt af- 
fections, we may be buried with Him; 
and that through the grave, and gate 
of death, we may pass to our joyful 
resurrection ; for His merits, who died, 
and was buried, and rose again for us, 
Thy Son Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. — Book of Common Prayer. 


The study of everything that stands 
connected with the death of Christ, 
whether it be in the types_ of the cere- 
monial law, the predictions of the 
prophets, the narratives of the gos- 
pels, the doctrines of the epistles, or 
the sublime vision of the Apocalypse, 
this is the food of the soul, the manna 
from heaven, the bread of life. This 
is “meat indeed” and “drink indeed.” 
— ^John Angel James. 


A moment more, and all was over. 
The cloud had passed as suddenly as 
it rose. Far and wide, over the van- 
quished throngs of His enemies, with 
a Ipud voice, as if uttering His shout 
of eternal victory before entering into 
His glory, He cried, “It is finished!” 
Then, more gently, came the words, 
“Father, into Thy hands I commend 
my spirit.” A moment more, and there 
arose a great cry, as of mortal agony ; 
the head fell. He was dead. — J. Cun- 
ningham Geikie. 


All other great men are valued for 
their lives; He, above all, for His 
death, around which Hwaroy and truth, 
righteousness and peaces God and man 
are reconciled ; for the ^ cross, is the 
magnet which sends the elecfeBic* cur- 
rent through the telegraph between 
earth and heaven, and makes both Tes- 
taments thrill, through the ages of the 
past and future, with Uving,^ harmo- 
nious, and saving truth. — Edward 
Thomson. 


The world cannot bury Christ. The 
earth is not deep enough for His tomb, 
the clouds are not wide enough for His 
winding-^heet ; He ascends into the 
heavens, . but the heavens cannot con- 
tain Mmt ^ He; still livee-^in the 
Ohurch wihidh burps^ unconsumed .with 
His Jove4 in .the truth that reflects 
His image; in the hearts which bum 
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as He talks with them by the way. — 
Edward Thomson. 


By Thine hour of dire despair; 

By Thine agony of prayer; 

By the cross, the nail, the thorn, 
Piercing spear, and torturing scorn; 

By the gloom that veiled the skies 
O’er the dreadful sacrifice; 

Listen to our humble cry, 

Hear our solemn Litany. 

— Sir Robert Grant. 


earth, and toss thems^ves as 
ocean. And not alone did earth hear 
the cry. It pierced the regions of im- 
mensity. Heaven heard it, and hell 
heard it, and the remotest star shall 
hear it, testifying to the love of God 
in His unspeakable gift, and to the 
supremacy of that blessedness of giving 
which could be reached only through 
death— the death of the cross. — Mark 
Hopkins. 


He was alone ; alone, enduring the 
curse for us ; alone, “bearing our sins 
in His own body on the tree,” and ex- 
hausting the fierceness of eternal jus- 
tice ; alone, without succor from man ; 
alone, without one strengthening 
whisper from angel; above all, alone, 
without one ray from His Father’s 
countenance. And that expiring cry, 
“My God! My Gbd! why hast Thou 
forsaken me?” was the bitter, dreary, 
dismal, piercing wail of a soul utterly 
deserted — wrapped, shrouded in essen- 
tial unmitigated desolation. — Richard 
Puller. 


I entreat you to devote one solemn 
hour of thought to a crucified Saviour 
— a Saviour expiring in the bitterest 
agony. Think of the cross, the nails, 
the open wounds, the anguish of His 
soul. Think how the Son of God be- 
came a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief, that you might live forever. 
Think aS you lie down upon your bed 
to rest, how your Saviour was lifw 
up from the earth to die. Think amid 
your planb and anticipations of future 
gaiqty what the redemption of your 
soul has cost, and how the dy^ 
Saviour would wish you to act. His 
woui^s plead that you will live for 
better things. — Albert Barnes. 

He planted His cross in the midst of 
the mad and roaring current of selfish- 
ness, aggravated to malignity, and ut- 
tered from it the mighty cry, of ^ex- 
pirlngMovte. And the Wkters heard 
Him, and ivorsL that moment , they 
began to be reduent about His cross. 
Frbfn that moment, a cntrent deeper 
and htoadet abd ‘migbtier 'b^an to set 
h^yenwatd hrid it will ' contmtie to 
he‘ deeper and btdadebmpd mightier fill 
its^'glad waters shdll fencompkss the 


When the Father would give men 
the light of the knowledge of His 
glory, how does He proceed? To what 
does He turn men’s gaze? Not to His 
mighty works ; not to creative or prov- 
idential wonders; not to geological or 
astronomical facts; not to the data cm 
which Faley and Bell and other ad- 
mirable writers bnrld up their argu- 
ment from design ; not to the still 
greater wonder of mind, hut to “tbe 
face of Jesus Christ,” that face that 
was more marred than any man’»; 
that endured the ruffian blows; down 
which tbe blood drops trickled; that 
looked down on a mocking crowd from 
an ignominious cross. — John Hall. 

Christ (Resurrection of) 

Having made an expiation for sins, 
He is set down on God’s right hand 
forever. There is no more that even 
Immanuel can do. This is Love’s ex- 
tremest effort, God’s last and greatest 
gift, God’s own sacrifice.' Can 
I be any escape for those who n^lect so 
great salvation? — James Hamilton. - 

! In His discourses, His miracles,- His 
parables. His sufferings, ,His resurrec- 
tion, He gradually raises the pedestal 
of His humanity before the world, but 
under a cover, until the shaft reaches 
from the grave to the heavens, when 
He lifts the curtain, and displays the 
figure of a man on a throne, for the 
worship of the universe; and plotting 
Hijs cb^rch with His own pob^er. He 
authorizes it to bapfee and to pfeaqh 
remission of sin^ in His own namel — ' 
Edward Thomson. 


Step by step. He had raised their 
conceptions of Him nearer the un^ 
speakable grandeur of His true nature 
and work. At fir^t the Teacher, He 
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had, after a time, by gradual dis- 
closures, revealed Himself as the Son 
of God veiled in the form of man; 
and, now, since His crucifixion and 
resurrection, He had taught them to 
see in Him the Messiah, exalted to im- 
mortal and Divine majesty, as the con- 
queror of death and the Lord of all. 
— ^James Hamilton. 


But who is this that cometh from 
the tomb, with dyed garments from the 
bed of death? He that is glorious in 
His appearance, walking in the great- 
ness of strength? It is thy Prince, O 
Zion I Christian, it is your Lord ! He 
hath trodden the wine-press alone ; He 
hath stained His raiment with blood; 
but now as the first-born from the 
womb of nature, He meets the morn- 
ing of His resurrection. He arises, a 
conqueror from the grave ; He re- 
turns with blessings from the world of 
spirits ; He brings salvation to the 
sons of men. Never did the return- 
ing sun usher in a day so glorious I It 
was the jubilee of the universe ! 

Clirist (Saviour) ' 

The blood of Jesus Christ His Son 
cleanseth us from all sin. 


Unless you live in Christ, you are 
dead to God. — Rowland Hill. 


No man cometh unto the Father, but 
by me. — Bible. 


In danger Christ lashes us to Him- 
self, as the Alpine guides do when 
there is perilous ice to get over. — 
AlejK^ander Maclaren. 

Christ wants to lead men by their 
love, their personal love to Him, and 
the confidence of His personal love to 
them. — Horace Bushnell. 

The Lord Jesus Christ would have 
the whole world to know that though 
He pardons sin, He will not protect it, 
— Joseph Alleine. 


Jesus did all the saving- work. He 
brought the cross to our level. Get 
saved by looking to Him, and then 
live to God. — W. P. Mackay. 


Jesus is the true manifestation of 
God, and He is manifested to be the 
regenerating power of a divine life. — • 
Horace Bushnell. 


Jesus Christ hath brought life and 
immortality to light through the 
Gospel. 


And I, if I be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw’ all men unto Me.— - 
Bible. 


A man may go to heaven without 
health, without riches, without honors, 
without learning, without friends; but 
he can never go there without Christ, 
— John Dyer. 


He who thinks he hath no need of 
Christ, hath too high thoughts of him- 
self. He who thinks Christ cannot 
help him, hath too low thoughts of 
Christ. — ^J. M. Mason. 


Never be afraid to bring the 
transcendent mysteries of our faith, 
Christ’s life and death and resurrec- 
tion, to the help of the humblest and 
commonest of human wants. — Phillips 
Brooks, 


You may be a dreadful failure. 
Christ is a divine success. “Who shall 
lay anything to the charge of God’s 
elect? It is God that justifieth.” — 
Edward Thomson. 


No glory of the Eternal One is 
higher than this, “Mighty to save ;” no 
name of God is more adorable than 
that of “Saviour no place among the 
servants of God can be so glorious as 
that of an instrument of salvation. — 
William Arthur. 


Sun of my soul, Thou Saviour dear. 

It is not night if Thou be near; 

Oh, may no earthborn cloud arise, 

To hide Thee from Thy servant’s eyes. 

— ^John Keble. 


Christas voice sounds now for each 
of us in loving inyitatiop ; dead in 
sin and hardness of heart though wo 
be, we . can listen and live. , Christ 
Himself, my brother, sows t^ie seed 
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now. Do you take care that it falls 
not on, but in, your souls. — ^Alexander 
Maclaren. 


On Thee alone my hope relies. 
Beneath Thy cross I fall; 

My Lord! my Life! my Sacrifice! 
My Saviour! and my All! 

— Anne Steele. 


Because many who are called by the 
Gospel do not repent nor believe in 
Christ, but perish in unbelief, this 
does not arise from defect or insuffi- 
ciency of the sacrifice offered by 
Christ, but from their own fault. — 
Synod of Dort. 


Christ is known only by them that 
receive Him into their love, their faith, 
their deep want ; known only as He is 
enshrined within, felt as a divine 
force, breathed in the inspirations of 
the secret life. — Horace Bushnell. 

Beloved, you that have faith in the 
fountain, frequent it Beware of two 
errors which are very natural and very 
disastrous; beware of thinking any sin 
too great for it; beware of thinking 
any sin too small.: — James Hamilton. 


Our sins are debts that none can 
pay but Christ It is not our tears, 
but His blood ; it is. not our sighs, but 
His sufferings, that can testify for our 
sins. Christ must pay all, or we are 
prisoners forever. — Thoanas Brooks. 

It was the custom of the Roman 
perors, at their triumphal entrance,' to 
cast new coins among the multitudes; 
so . doth Christ, in His triumphal 
ascension into- heaven, throw- the 
greatest gifts for the good of men that 
\yere ever giveiUr^-T, GoodwbL 

There is truth in Jesus which is ter- 
rible, asJwell as truth th^t is soothing; 
terrible, for- He shall be Judge as well 
as Saviour ; and ye cannot face Him, 
ye cannot stand before Him, unl^s ye 
now giyq ear to His invitation,^ — I 
Hfepty- Jijlelvill.., , - I 

\ «Qbr4sti«€m^‘ iStpirit^ not only to 
lead us? on^ ’•so that ive* 
hnil<t<betteari ^annwfet Kiiom < ^ 


freely into His methods ; we fL^e 
to carry out His plan. This is the 
guarantee of an eternal success. — 

B. Riddle. 

^ Christ puts Himself at the head of 
the mystic march of the generations; 
and, like the mysterious angel that 
Joshua saw in the plain by Jericho, 
makes the lofty claim, “Nay, but as 
the captain of the Lord^s host am I 
come up.” — Alexander Maclaren. 


Jesus does not drive His followers 
on before, as a herd of unwilling di^i- 
pl^, but goes before Himself, leading 
them into paths that He has trod, and 
dangers He has met, and sacrifices He 
has borne Himself, calling them after 
Him and to be only followers. — ^Horace 
Bushnell. 


Christ is the great burden bearer — 
the Lamb of God who beareth the sin 
of the world; but in order to enjoy 
the benefit of His interposition, I 
must distinctly and for myself take 
advantage of it Conscious of my lost 
estate, I must seek a personal share in 
the common salvation. — James Hamil- 
ton. 


Be sure that Christ is not behmd 
you, but before, calling and drawing 
you on. This is the liberty, t^e befju- 
tiful liberty of Christ. Claipi youi 
glorious privilege in the name a 
ciple; be no more a seryaPfr,. 
Christ will own you as a friend. 7 T-; 
Horace Bushnell. ^ ‘ / 


As this brook pot only washes oft 
impurities, but Overwhelms them, so 
that they cap po lon^^f be found, even 
so Thy Oivine mercy, and the stream 
of my Saviour's blood, not only purge 
away, but extinguish ipy sips, sweep- 
ing them into the depths of the sea, 
where through all eternity they shall 
be remembered no more. — Christian 
Scriver, 

Qo, to the family wheypj darkness 
and' suspicion and jealousy and disor- 
der reign, hnd^if they will but yeceite 
Christ; mark how light and c^(npdep:ce 
and order and ^'eace Spring up. 1 
the regions of superstition ,,ani^ idm* 
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fttry, and see what transformations are 
effected by Jesus. — Edward Thomson. 


Prom behind the shadow of the still 
small voice — more awful than tempe^ 
or earthquake — more sure and persist- 
ent than day and night — is always 
sounding full of hope and strength to 
the weariest of us all, “Be of good 
cheer, I have overcome the world.” — 
Thomas Hughes. 


And what is the joy of Christ? The 
joy and delight which springs forever 
in His great heart, from feeling that 
He is forever doing good; from loving 
all, and living for all; from knowing 
that if not all, yet millions on mil- 
lions are grateful to Him, and will be 
forever. — Charles Kingsley. 


When a man begins to apprehend the 
first approach of grace, pardon, and 
mercy by Jesus Christ to his soul; 
when he is conviniced of his utter un- 
worthiness and deeert of hell, and can 
never expect anything from a just and 
holy God but damnation, how do the 
first dawnings of mercy melt and hum- 
ble him ! — John Flavel. 


Grieve not the Christ of God, who 
redeems ns; and remember that we 
grieve Him most when we will not let 
Him pour His love upon us, but turn 
a sullen, unresponsive unbelief towards 
His pleading grace, as some glacier 
shuts out the sunshine from the moun- 
tain-side with its thick-ribbed ice. — 
Alexander Maclaren. 


As a child talking over a slippery 
and dangercus opt, 

I am fallipgr* and but a moment 
to catch his father's hand, so every" be- 
liever sees hours when only the hand 
of Jesus comes betweeh him, and the 
abysses of' destruction. — T. E. Cuyler. 


Compassionate Saviour! We wel- 
come Thee to our world. We 
welcome Thee, to our hearts* We bless 
Thee for t^te Divine goodno^ Thou 
hast brougl^t from heaven ; ;^or tjhe spnls , 
Thou hast warmed with love to Uftap,. 
and lifted up in love to God; 
the efforts of divine philanthropy 


which Thou hast inspired ; and for 
that hope of a pure celestial life, 
through which Thy disciples triumph 
over death. — W. E. Channing. 


Reader, if Christ is yours, and you 
are Christ’s, is there anything on 
which you may more confidently re- 
pose than that Jesus is making con- 
tinual intercession for you, ever dis- 
playing the merits of His cross and 
precious blood, not only for the church 
at large, but for thee, even for sinful 
thee? — G. W. Mylne. 


Brethren, is not this the Saviour 
that you need? one who can save you 
from the utmost depths of depravity, 
in the utmost corner of the earth, on 
the utmost inch of time? One who 
can save you amidst the utmost ur- 
gency of fierce temptations, and who 
in the uttermost extreme of exhausted 
nature, when heart and flesh do faint 
and fail, completes the work, and seals 
the salvation for evermore? — ^James 
Hamilton. 


You have oPly to cast your life-long 
guilt, your ungodliness, your evil 
thoughts and wicked words, your sin- 
ful soul itself, into this crime-canceb 
ing, sin-annihilating, soul-cleansing 
Fountain, in order to obliterate from 
God’s creation your foul transgres- 
sions, and yet leave the Divine perfec- 
tion fair as ever. The sin which a 
Saviour’s blood dissolves is the only 
sin which, after being once committed, 
is totally extinguished. — James Hamil- 
ton. 


“My burden is light,” said tbe 
biassed Redeemer, a light burden in- 
; deed, ‘Which’ carries ^him ' that bears it. 
T have looked’ through all nature for a 
resemblance of this, and,§eem to fi:nd 
a shadow of it in the wih^ of a bird, 
which are indeed borne by the crea- 
ture, and yet support her flight towards 
heaven. — St. Bernard. 


What do we know about the world 
unseen? What reasonings, wMt euri- 
'osity, what misgivings there have been 
concerning that impenetrable mystery t 
JOnt of this mystery and vagueness and 
vastnessr comes the human form ot, th9 
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Divine Redeemer. He assures us that 
there is an nnmixed and endless life, 
and that all we have to do to secure 
it is to trust ourselves to Him who 
came to declare it and to confer it. — 
William Adams. 


would die this very hour. Empires 
have fallen, throne have crmnhled; 
but Jesus live^ His empire extencing 
every day. His throne gaining new 
trophies of His grace. — ^A. E. Kitt- 
redge. 


It is not the thinker who is the true 
king of men, as we sometimes hear it 
proudly said. We need one who will 
not only show, but be the Truth; who 
will not only point, but open and be 
the Way; who will not only communi- 
cate thought, but give, because He is 
the Life. Not the rabbi’s pulpit, nor 
the teacher’s desk, still less the gilded 
chairs of earthly monarchs, least of all 
the tents of conquerors, are the throne 
of the true king. He rules from the 
cross. — Alex£Uider Maclaren. 


Happy those who are able in truth 
to say, “My Lord and my God !” 
Here is the true bond of union. Here 
is the noblest inspiration of life. 
Strength for work. Comfort in 
trouble. Hope in death. Here is 
what; gives eternity itself its cjiief in- 
terest and joy. There we shall behold 
the King in His beauty. And when 
we shall see Him as He is, and shall 
be like Him, with what ecstasy of love 
and gratitude and joy shall we cry, 
“My Lord and my God!” — William 
Forsythe. 


I feel my disease, and I feel that my 
want of alarm and lively affecting con- 
viction forms its most obstinate in- 
gredient; I try to stir up the emotion, 
and feel myself harassed and distressed 
at the impotency of my own medita- 
tions. But ^why linger without the 
threshold in the face of a warm and 
urgent invitation? “Come unto me.” 
Do not think it is your office to heal 
one part of the disease, and Christ’s 
to heal the remainder. — Thomas Chal- 
mers. 

The hoary centuries are full of 
Him; the echoes of His sweet voice 
are heard to-day ; love has pott 
fumed the past eighteen htmdred yearsj 
and He lives to-aay, as the Head of 
His* ehhroli ; He lives *tb-dayy the* object 
of the warmest adoratioh, the most 
passionate' lOve, ^ whom millions 


The enthronement of Christ over the 
minds of men is steadily going for- 
ward. His kingdom embraces the 
princes in the realm of mind. It em- 
braces the nations of highest civiliza- 
tion. They are all beneath the cross. 
It is maintained by simple authority. 
Other mental monarchs rule by logic; 
Christ’s word is law — it is satisfying 
to His subjects. His truth in the 
hands of His disciples, like the bread 
He broke upon the mountains, is an 
ample supply for the millions tliat 
gather at His table. — ^Edward Tbom- 
son- 


Yes, we have throned Him in onr 
minds and hearts — the cynosure of our 
wandering thoughts — the monarch of 
our warmest affections, hopes, desires. 
This we have done. Aid the more we 
meditate upon His astonishing love, 
His amazing sacrifice, the more we feel 
that if we had a thousand minds, 
hearts, souls, we would crown Him 
Lord of all. Living we will live in 
Him, for Him, to Him. Dying,' we 
will clasp Him in our arms, and, with 
^meon, welcome death as the consdpj- 
mation of bliss. — Richard Pull^,} * ’ 

Thus ^e word reveals the divine es- 
sence; His incapiation makes that 
life, that love, that light, which is 
eternally resident in God obyious to 
souls that steadily contemplate Him- 
self. These terms life, love, light — 
so abstract, so simple, so suggestive — 
meet in God; but they meet also in 
Jesus Christ. They do not only make 
Him the centre of a philosophy ; they 
belong to the mystic languajge of faith 
more truly than to the abstract ter- 
minology of speculaftive thought. They 
draw hearts to Jesus; they invest Him 
with a higher than any intellectual 
beatify. — H. B Liddon. 


My only comfort is that I with body 
and §oul, both in life and dealthf'^ato 
net my own, but belong to my %lthfbl 
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Saviour Jesus Christ, who with His 
precious blood hath fully satisfied for 
all my sins, and delivered me from all 
the power of the devil; and so pre- 
serves me, that without the will of my 
heavenly Father, not a hair can fall 
from my head; yea, that all things 
must be subservient to my salvation. 
And, therefore, by His holy spirit, He 
also assures me of eternal life, and 
makes me sincerely willing and ready, 
henceforth to live unto Him. — Heidel- 
berg Catechism. 


We believe that the salvation of sin- 
ners is wholly of grace; through the 
mediatorial offices of the Son of God; 
who, by the appointment of the Fath- 
er, freely took upon Him our nature, 
yet without sin; honored the divine 
law by His personal obedience, and by 
His death made a full atonement for 
sins; that having risen from the dead 
He is now enthroned in heaven; and 
uniting in His wonderful person the 
tenderest sympathies with divine per- 
fections,, He is every way qualified to 
be a suitable, a compassionate, and an 
all-sufficient Saviour. — Baptist Church 
Manual. 


Christ is the head of all things. 
Everything lies open before His eye, 
everything is sustained by His power, 
and everything is disposed of by Bis 
wisdom. Not a sparrow can fall to the 
ground without His notice and permis- 
sion. Oh, to see Jesus in all things! 
Oh, to see everything at the disposal of 
Jesus! Oh, to see that all things are 
directed, controlled, and oveijTuIed by 
Christ alone ! May this calm my mind, 
compose my spirit, and produce holy 
resignation in my soul ! If Jesus ar- 
ranges all, sends all, directs all, over- 
'<ules all, then all things must work to- 
gether for good to them that love God. 
— ^James Smith. 


If you are really anxious to learn 
the way to God,. He has not left Him- 
self without a witness, nor you without 
a teacher. Go to the recorded Christ, 
and look at that history; listen td 
those words which survive iw the 
gospels* And go to the living Christ, 
to Him who has said, “I am the light 


of the world, he that followeth me 
shall not walk in darkness, but shall 
have the light of life.” And dim as 
may be your outset — more of night 
I than morning in your twilight, as 
you follow on you shall know the Lord, 
and with the light that radiates from 
Himself, your path will shine brighter 
and brighter unto the perfect day. — 
James Hamilton. 

Christian 

A Christian is the highest style of 
man. — Young. 


A Christian is God Almighty’s gen- 
tleman. — J. C. Hare. 


The disciples were called Christians 
first at Antioch. — The Acts. 


Whatever makes men good Chris- 
tians, makes them good citizens. — 
Daniel Webster. 


The purified righteous man has be- 
come a coin of the Lord, and has the 
impress of his King stamped upon him, 
— Clement of Alexandria. 


Being in Christ, it is safe to forget 
the past ; it is possible to be sure of the 
future; it is possible to be diligent in 
the present. — Alexander Maclaren. 


Christians have burnt each other, quite per- 
suaded 

That all the apostles would have done as 
they did. — Byron. 


A greater absurdity cannot be 
thought of than a morose, hard-heart- 
ed, covetous, proud, malicious Chris- 
tian. — Jonathan Edwards. 


Christians are called saints, for their 
holiness ; believers, for their faith ; 
brethren, for their love; disciples, for 
their knowledge. — Fuller. 


A child of God should be a visible 
beatitude, for joy and happiness, an^ 
a living doxology, for gratitude anc> 
adoration. — C. H. Spurgeon. 


^There is nothing that will make you 
a Christian indeed, but a taste of th« 
sweetness, of Christ. — Rutherford. 
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The Christian life is not hearing nor 
knowing, but doing. — Rev. S. L. 
Dickey. 


I never knew any man in my life 
who could not bear another’s misfor- 
tunes perfectly like a Christian. — 
Pope. 


It was a deep true thought which 
the old painters had, when they drew 
John as likes t to his Lord. Love 
makes us like. — ^Alexander Maclaren. 


Servant of God, well done, well hast thou 
fought 

The better fight. — Milton. 


A virtuous and a Christian-like conclusion. 
To pray for them that have done scathe to 
us. — Shakespeare. 


The greatness of ,God is the true re- 
buke to the littleness of men. The 
greatness of Christ is the true rebuke 
to the littleness of Christians. — ^Dean 
Stanley. 


A Christian is a man in Christ. “If 
any n;ian be in Christ.” A Christian 
is a man for Christ. “Glorify God in 
your body and spirit which are God’s.” 
— Richard Fuller. 


A' Christian in this world is but gold 
in the ore; at death the pure gold ’"is 
melted out and separated and the dross 
cast away and consumed, — Flavel. 


If all were perfect Christians, in- 
dividuals would do their duty ; the 
people would be obedient to the laws, 
the magistrates incorrupt, and there 
would be neither vanity nor luxury in 
such a state. — Rousseau., 


Christian work is something more 
than furnishing food and raiment and 
shdter. It as < also teaching men of 
God, of Christ, of heaven, of sin, of 
love, of justice of brotherhood. 


Christ, in that place He hath put 
you, hath intrusted you with a .dear 
pledge, which is His ow’n glory, and 
hath armed; you with His swotd to* 
keep the pledge, and make a good an- 
(sount of it to' God. — Rutherford- 


The last, best fruit that comes t^ 
perfection, even in the kindliest soul, 
is tendeme^ toward the hard ; forbear* 
ance toward the unforbearing ; warmth 
of heart toward the cold; and philan- 
thropy toward the misanthropic. — Jean 
Paul Richter. 


Like the cellar-growing vine is the 
Christian who lives in the darkness 
and bondage of fear. But let him go 
forth, with the liberty of God, into the 
light of love, and he will be like the 
plant in the field, healthy, robust, and 
joyful. — H. W. Beecher. 


The weakest believer is a member of 
Christ as well as the strongest: and 
the weakest member of the body mysti- 
cally shall not perish. Christ will cut 
off rotten members, but not weak mem- 
bers. — Watson. 


Ordinary human motives^ will appeal 
in vain to the ears which have heard 
the tones of the heavenly music; and 
all the pomp of life will show poor and 
tawdry to the sight that has gazed on 
the vision of the great white throne 
and the crystal sea. — ^Alexander Mac- 
laren^ 


It is more to the honor of a Chris- 
tian soldier, by faith to overcome the 
world, than by a monastical vow to re- 
treat from it; and more for the 
of Christ, to serve Him in a city thau 
to serve Him in a cell. — ^Matthew 
H^ry. 


Persons of mean understandings, 
not so inquisitive, nor so well instruct- 
ed, are made good Christians, and by 
reverence and obedience, implicitly 
lieve, and abide by their belief. — 
Momtaigne. 


The sum of the whole matter is thh : 
He who is one in will * and lafeart yuth 
God is a Christian. He who loves 
God is one in Will and heart with Him. 
He who trusts Christ loves God. Thar 
is Christianity in its ultimate purpose 
and result. That is Christianity mrits 
means and working forces. That is’ 
C&risrianity in its starting point and 
foundation. — -Alexander Macl^Fea. j 
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He that will deserve the name of a 
Christian must be such a man as ex- 
lelieth through the faaowledge of 
Christ and His dcctrine; in modesty 
and righteousness of mind, in con- 
stancy of life, in virtuous fortitude, 
and in maintaining sincere piety to- 
ward the one and the only God, who is 
all in all — Eusebius. 


Many there are who, while they bear 
the name of Christians, are totally 
unacquainted with the power of their 
divine religion. But for their crimes 
the Gospel is in no wise answerable. 
Christianity is with them a geograph- 
ical, not a descriptive, appellation. — 
Faber. 


Ye^ — rather plunge me back in pagan night. 
And take my chance with Socrates for bliss, 
Than be the Christian of a faith like this, 
Which builds on heavenly cant its earthly 
sway. 

And in a convert mourns to lose a prey. 

-^Moo're. > 


Health is a great blessing — compe- 
tence obtainfed by honorable industry 
is a great blessing — and a great bless- 
ing it is to have kind, faithful, and 
loving friends and relatives; but, that 
the greatest of all blessings, as it is 
the most ennobling of all privileges, is 
to be indeed a Christian, — Coleridge. 


The Christian life is not an engage- 
ment by contract between the Master 
and His servant. It is the union of 
two hearts — that of the Saviour and 
the saved — by the endearing ties of the 
most intimate love. 


The gre®>t comprehensive truths writ- 
ten in letters of living light on every 
page of our history are these : Human 
happiness has no perfect security but 
§t“eedom ; freedom none but virtue ; vir- 
tue none but knowledge and neither 
freedom nor virtue has any ^ vigor of 
immortal hope, except in the principles 
of Christian faith, and in the sat^flons 
of the Christian religion. — Aughey;. , j 


Now see what a Christian is, drawn 
by the’Shand of Christ. He is a man 
on whose clear and open brow God has 
fiet the stamp of truth ; one whc^^^e very 


eye beams bright with honor ; in whose 
very look and bearing you may see 
fre^om, manliness, veracity; a brave 
man — a noble man — frank, generous, 
true, with, it may be, many faults; 
whose fre^om may take the form of 
impetuosity or rashness, but the form 
of meanness never. — F. W. Robertson. 


A Christian is a believer in Jesus. 
He believes that if he only throws his 
own lost and sinful soul on the Re- 
deemer, there is in His sacrifice suffi- 
cient merit to cancel all his guilt, and 
in His heart sufficient love to under- 
take the keeping of his soul for all 
eternity. He believes that Jesus is 
a Saviour. He believes that His heart 
is set on His people’s holiness, and that 
it is only by making them new crea- 
tures, pure-minded, kind-hearted, un- 
selfish, devout, that He can fit them for 
a home and a life dike His own, that 
He can fit them for the occupations 
and enjoyments of heaven. And believ- 
ing all this he prays and labors after 
holiness. — James Hamilton. 


He that can apprehend and consider 
vice with all her baits and seeming 
pleasures, and yet abstain, and yet dis- 
tinguish, and yet prefer that which is 
truly better, he is the true way-faring 
Christian. I cannot praise a fugitive 
and cloistered virtue unexercised and 
unbreathed that never sallies out and 
sees her adversary, but slinks out of 
the race, where that immortal garland 
is tp be run for, not without dust and 
heat. — Milton. 


These — lowliness, meekness, long- 
suffering, loving forbearance — quiet, 
unpretending, unshowy* virtues, are 
amongst the best means for promoting 
true unity in the church of God. Who 
is the most useful Christian? Not as 
a rule he who has the most transcend- 
ent genius, brilliant talents, and com- 
manding elc^uence, but he who has the 
most of this quiet, loving, forbearing 
'spirit. The world may do without its 
MagaJra, whose thundering roar and 
mafesMc rush excite the highest amaze- 
ment, of. mankind, but it cannot spare 
the thousand ^rivulets that gMde unseen 
and unheard every moment through the 
earth, imparting li^e, and verdure, and 
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beauty wherever they go. And so the 
church may do without its men of 
splendid abilities, but it cannot do 
without its men of tender, loving, for- 
bearing souls- — David Thomas. 


Putting the soul into trifles. Let 
us remember that greatness of action 
depends on two other hinds of great- 
ness ; on our appreciation of the great- 
ness of the occasion when it can be 
done. It has been well said, by an em- 
inent French writer, that the true call- 
ing of a Christian is not to do extra- 
ordinary things, but to do ordinary 
things in an extraordinary way. The 
most trival tasks can be accomplished 
in a noble, gentle, regal spirit, which 
overrides and puts aside all petty, 
paltry feelings, and which elevates all 
little things. — Dean Stanley. 

Cbristiaiiity 

There is no social life outside of 
Christendom. — Wm. H. Seward. 


Christianity is a battle, not a dream. 
—Wendell Phillips. 


Christendom, as an effect, must be 
accounted for. It is too large for a 
mortal cause. — ^Bishop Huntington. 


God must have loved the plain 
people; He made so many of them, — * 
Abraham Lincoln. 


Every Christian is bom great be- 
cause he is born for heaven. — Massil- 
lon. 


Give us more and more of real Chris- 
tianity, and we shall need less of its 
evidences. 


Christianity is not so much the ad- 
vent of a better doctrine as of a pei> 
feet character. — Horace Boshnell. 


Without the way, there is no going ; 
without the truth, there is no knowing ; 
without the life, there is no living. — 
Thomas a. Kempis. 


Our Christianity is a name, a 
shadow, unless we resemble Him who, 
being the incarnate God, was incarnate 
goodness. — Aughey, ^ 


Though the living man can wear a 
mask and carry on deceit, the dying 
Chrfetian cannot counterfeit. — Cum- 
berland. 


Christianity, ruined emperors, but 
saved peoples. — Alfred de Musset. 

Christianity is completed Judaism, 
or it is nothing. — Beaconsfield. 


Christianity C 9 mmands us to pass by 
injuries ; policy to let them pass by us. 
— ^Franklin. ' , , 


The Christian faith is a grand, 
thedrai jy'iih. divinely pictured ' win-, 
dows. — Hawthorhe, 

The pureiand hepign light of revela- 
tion iias'had a rnelior^ting influence on 

.nmnl^nd,-TT-WAsh(i|pgtx>n. , r 5..' 

, - , ,w , , . • 

1 desire no other' evidence of the 
truth? - tb, Ghristiaility than * the Lord’s 
Prayer.?— Madame ! de Stael. ^ , 

' Christiaisity i^' inteiiaeiy^»phiC|i(iaJ.^ 
She has ‘ trait *Piore Striking^ thim bbt; 
iiommun ' ^eUSe.^’-h-CB^re^ jBu^xton^ ’ ’ 


The other world is as to this like the 
east to the west We cannot approach 
the one without turning away from the 
other.^ — ^Abd-el-Kader. 


Kte who is truly a good, naan is nappe 
than half way to being a Christian, 
whatever name he is called. — South. 


There was never law, or sect, or 
opinion, did So pipch magnify goodness 
as me Christian religion doth. — Bacon. 

In becoming Christians, though We 
love some persons more than we did, 
letu^ love hone less. — ^G^rhbold: 

I wquld give nothing for the Ohtrs- 
tiahity of a man ’ wfips^ ,ver^‘* flog and 
cat were not the better for his rehgI<Ps. 
— Rowland Hjll. ‘ 

‘ Christianity wa^the temple th>t Was 
io W eternal ; apd' oh ij:, aS^uddonscioPI 
‘Mildtei^; Were laboring^ in 
age^^ froth the *^reatidh;-^-^-^Bi^ho^ ^Fossi 
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Christianity, which is always true to 
the heart, knows no abstract virtues, 
but virtues resulting from our wants, 
and useful to all. — Chateaubriand. 


The church limits her sacramental 
services to the faithful. Christ gave 
Himself upon the cross, a ransom for 
all. — Pascal. 


The whole of Christianity is com- 
prised in three things — to believe, to 
love, and to obey Jesus. These are 
things, however, which we must be 
learning all our life. — Christian Scri- 
ver. 


The peculiar doctrine of Christianity 
is that of a universal sacrifice and per- 
petual propitiation. — Dr. Johnson. 


Christianity is the companion of lib- 
erty in all its conflicts, the cradle of its 
infancy and the divine source of its 
claims . — Da Tocqueville. 


Ours is a religion jealous in its de- 
mands, but how infinitely prodigal in 
its gifts ! It troubles you for an hour, 
it repays you by immortality. — ^Bul- 
wer-Lytton. 


If Christianity were only a develop- 
ment, then Christ was not needed. If 
Christianity were only a scheme of 
morals, then the divine incarnation, 
was a thing superfluous. — Herrick 
Johnson. 


The real difficulty with thousands in 
the present day is not that Christianity 
has been foupd wanting, but that it 
has never been seriously tried. — H, P. 
Liddon,' 


Other sciences may sfrengtlierL cer- 
tain faculties of the soul; some the 
intellect, some the imagination, some 
the memory ; but Christianity strength- 
ens the soul itself. 


When Christianity is received, it 
stimulates the faculties, and calls forth 
new ideas, new motives and new senti- 
ments. It has been the mother of all 
modern education. — -James McCosh. 


There is no inevitable connection be^ 
tween Christianity and cynicism. 
Truth is not a salad, is it, that you 
must always dress it with vinegar? — 
Wm. M. Punshon. 


I always have had, and always shall 
have, a profound regard tor Chris- 
tianity, the religion of my fathers, and 
for its rights, its usages and observ- 
ances. — Henry Clay. 


The introduction of Christianity, 
which, under whatever form, always 
confers such inestimable benefits on 
mankind, soon made a sensible change 
in these rude and fierce manners. — 
Burke. 


The whole history of Christianity 
proves that she has indeed little to fear 
from persecution as a foe, but much to 
fear from persecution as an ally. — 
Macaulay. 


Christianity may produce agitation, 
anger, tumult as at Ephesus; but the 
diffusion of the pure gospel of Christ, 
and the establishment of the institu- 
tions of honesty and virtue, at what- 
ever cost, is a blessing to mankind. — 
Albert Barnes. 


It is a refiner as well as a purifier 
of the heart ; it imparts correctness of 
perception, delicacy of sentiment, and 
all those nicer shades of thought and 
feeling which constitute elegance of 
mind. — Mrs. John Sanford. 


If ever Christianity appears in its 
power, it is when it erects its trophies 
upon the tomb; when it takes up its 
votaries where the world leaves them ; 
and fills the breast with immortal hope 
in dying moments. — Robert Hall. 


• Christianity is within a man, even 
as he is gifted with reasod ; it is asso- 
ciated with your mother^s chair, and 
with the first remembered tones of her 
blessed voice.-^Coleridge. 


Christianity is, above all other Reli- 
gions ever known, a religion of sacrl* 
fice. It is a religion founded on the 
greatest of all sacrifices, the sacrifice 
of the incarnation, culminating in the 
sacrifice on Calvary.— Dean Stanley, 
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Our religion is not Christianity so 
much as Christ. Our gospel is the 
fenowledge, not of a system, but the 
saving knowledge of a personal 
Saviour. — ^Aughey. 


Christianity, Christ, heaven, hell, 
the judgment, sin, holiness, God, — 
these, and whether they be true or 
false, and our personal relations to 
them, whether they be right or wrong, 
are things to know about, not to be 
doubting or guessing about. — Herrick 
Johnson. 


The distinction between Christianity 
and all other systems of religion con- 
sists largely in this, that in these other 
rpen are found seeking after God, while 
C^istianity is God seeking after man. 
—Thomas Arnold. 


A Christianity which will not help 
those who are struggling from the bot- 
tom to the top of society needs another 
Christ to die for it. — Beecher, 


Christianity has no ceremonial. It 
has forms, for forms are essential to 
drder; but it disdains the folly of at- 
tempting to reinforce the religion of 
the heart by the antics of the mind. — 
Rev. Dr. Groly. 


Personal Chtristianity is not a 
^ed, however orthodox *, not a ritual- 
ism, however Scriptural; not a pro- 
fession, however outwardly consistent; 
not a service however seemingly 
useful; but is Christ in man. 


He that loves Christianity better 
than truth will soon love' his own sect 
or party better th^n Christianity, and 
will end by* loving himself better than 
alt— Colerfd^. 

Christ was vit<E. magist^r^ not 
scholoe; and he is the best Christian 
whose heart beats with the purest 
pulse tows.r^ heaven; not he whose 
head spihneth but the fin^t cobwebs. — r 
Qbd'\yorttu 


Christianity ' alone ^ inspares .and 
guides progress; for the prbgress of 
man is. rndvepan^t toward . God, «ind 
mpvement toward God will ensure a 


gradual unfolding of all that exalts 
and adorns man. — Mark Hopkins. 


Christianity teaches us to moderate 
our passions ; to temper our affections 
toward all things below; to be thank- 
ful for the possession, and patient un- 
der loss, whenever He who gave shall 
see fit to take away. — Sir Wm. Tem- 
ple. 


Christianity is more than history ; it 
is also a system of truths. Every 
event which its history records, either 
is a truth, or suggests a truth, or ex- 
presses a truth which man needs to 
assent to or to put into practice. — 
Noah Porter. 


It awes by the majesty of its truths, 
it agitates by the force of its com- 
punctions, it penetrates the heart 
the tenderness of its appeals, and it 
casts over the abyss of thought, the 
shadow of its eternal grandeur. — 
Henry Giles. 


Where science speaks of im- 
provement, Christianity speaks of ren- 
ovation; where science speaks of de- 
velopment, Christianity speaks of 
sanctification ; where science speaks 
of progress, Christianity speaks of 
perfection. — Aughey. 


Christian graces are like perfumes; 
the more they are pressed, the sweeter 
they smell ; like store that shine bqght-' 
est hi the dark ; ' trees, tjbe more 
they are shaken, tne deeper root they 
take, and the more fruit they bear, — 
Rev. John Mason. 


Great liooks are writt^ for Chris- 
tianity much oftener than great deeds 
are done for it. City libraries? tell us 
of the reign of Jesus Christ, but city 
streets tell us of the reign of Satan. — 
Hbracc^Mann. 

Alas! how has fhe! social spirit of 
Christianity been perverted by fools 
at one time, and by knaves ana bigots 
at another; by the ^elf-tormentbrs of 
the cell, and the all- tormentors of the 
conclave ! — Goltbn. 


Christianity does hjOt Consisf Jn r 
proud priesthood, & costly church, 
imposing rittrkl,* a fashionable f^j^ist 
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a piling organ, loud responses to the 
creed, and reiterated expressions of 
reverence for the name of Christ; but 
in the spirit of filial trust in God, and 
ardent, impartial, overflowing love to 
man. — T. J. Mumford. 


Look back to the cross, and the dis- 
ciples gazing on it in terror from afar, 
and then look around on the nations 
that are influenced by the faith that 
there centres — and note the change! 
Then take these elements, established 
in history, and calculate the orbit 
Christianity is to fill. — R. S. Storrs. 


We are blessed with a faith, which 
calls into action the whole intellectual 
man ; which prescribes a reasonable 
service; which challenges the investi- 
gation of its evidences; and which, in 
the doctrine of immortality, invests 
the mind of man with a portion of the 
dignity of Divine intelligence. — Ed- 
ward Everett. 


A man can bo more be a Christian 
without facing evil and conquering it 
than he can be a soldier without going 
to battle, facing the cannon’s mouth, 
and encountering the enemy in the 
field. — Chapin. 


A few pereons of an odious and 
despised country could not have filled 
the world with believers, had they not 
shown undoubted credentials from the 
divine person who sent them on such 
a message. — ^Addison, 


Christianity taught the capacity, the 
element, to love the All-perfect w^ith- 
out .a^ StTOy bargain for personal hap- 
piness. It taugtit that to love Hiin 
was happhi^s^T^to love Him in others’ 
virtues.-7Eme^soti^ 

It happened very providentially, to 
the honor o# tha^ Christian religion, 
that it did not ta^e , ks rise in the 
dark illiterate ages of , tpe ]voii|d, buf 
at a time when art^ and spitops Ware, 
at their height. — Addison. 

Christianity is no mere schwe of 
^octrine or^ of ethical practice, but is 
jJ^tead a kind of miracle, a power out 
•ng^l^ture and above, descending into 
supernatural move- 


ment on the world, that is visibly en- 
tered info it, and organized to be an 
institution in the person of Jesus 
Christ. — Horace Bushnell. 


Christian faith is a grand cathedral, 
with divinely pictured windows. 
Standing without you see no glory, nor 
can possibly imagine any. Nothing is 
visible but the merest outline of dusky 
shapes. Standing within all is clear 
and defined ; every ray of light reveals 
an army of unspeakable splendors. — 
John Ruskln. 


The greatest, strongest, mightiest 
plea for the church of God in the 
world is the existence of the Spirit of 
God in its midst, and the works of the 
Spirit of God are the true evidences of 
Christianity. They say miracles are 
withdrawn, but the Holy Spirit is the 
standing miracle of the church of God 
to-day. — C. H. Spurgeon. 


The strong argument for the 
truth of Christianity is the true Chris- 
■tian ; the man filled with the Spirit of 
Christ. The besf. proof of Christ’s 
resurrection is a living church„ which 
itself is walking in a new life, and 
drawing life from Him who hath 
overcome death. — Christlieb. 

Christianity, contrasted with the 
Jewish system of emblems, is truth in 
the sense of reality, as substance is 
opposed to shadows, and, contrasted 
with heathen mythology, is truth as 
opposed to falsehood. — Whately. 


Christianity is the only true and 
perfect religion, aBd in proportion as 
mankind adopt its principles and obey 
its pracepts, they wmI be wise aiid 
bappy. And a better knowledge of 
this religion is to be acquired, by 
reading the Bible than in any otfier 
15vay. — Benjamin Ri^h. 


^Public charities and benevolent as- 
sociations for the gratuitous relief of 
every ^speqies of distress, are peculiar 
to Christianity; no ofh^r system of 
dvil or religious policy has originated 
them ; they form its highest praise aBd 
characteristic feature.-^olton. 


Had. it b^Q published by a voice 
from iheavdii that twelve poor men; 
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taken out of boats and creeks, with- 
out any help of learning, should con- 
quer the world to the cross, it might 
have been thought an illusion against 
all reason of men ; yet we know it was 
undertaken and accomplished by them. 
— Stephen Charnock. 


Christianity is indeed peculiarly fit- 
ted to the more improved stages of 
society, to the more delicate sensibili- 
ties of refined minds, and especially to 
that dissatisfaction with the present 
state which always grows with the 
growth of our moral powers and af- 
fections. — Channing. 


Christianity has found its triumphs 
and shown its fruits in every nation 
and tribe upon the globe; and its re- 
sults have been in every case the same. 
Virtue, social order, prosperity, bless- 
edness, the elevation and impro\ement, 
in all respects, of the human life, are 
the uniform and exclusive inheritance 
of those who receive the Gospel. — J. 
H. Seelye. 


If Christianity has really come from 
heaven, it must renew the whole life 
of man ; it must govern the life of na- 
tions no less than that of individuals; 
it must control a Christian when act- 
ing in his public and political capacity 
as completely as when he is engaged 
in the duties which belong to him as a 
member of a family circle. — H. P. 
Liddon. 


Head a work on the “Evidences of 
Christianity,’^ and it may become high- 
ly probable that Christianity, etc., are 
true. This is an opinion. Feel God. 
Do His will, till the Absolute Impera- 
tive within you speaks as with a living 
voice, “Thou shalt, and thou shalt 
not ;” and then you do not think, you 
know that there is a God. — F. W. Rob- 
ertson. 


. Here is Christianity. Whence came 
it? What is it? It is a force in the 
world, a prodigious force. It has 
revolutionized society. It has lifted 
man out of himself. It has changed 
the face of the world. There it lies, 
imbedded in more than eighteen cen- 
turies of human history; and history 


of no mean sort, the best record of the 
race. — Herrick Johnson. 


Christianity has carried civilization 
along with it, whithersoever it has 
gone; and, as if to show that the lat- 
ter does not depend on physical causes, 
some of the countries the most civilized 
in the days of Augustus are now in a 
state of hopeless barbarism. — ^Hare. 


We have now in our possession three 
instruments of civilization, unknown 
to ^ antiquity. These are the art of 
printing; free representative govern- 
ment ; and, lastly, a pure and spiritual 
religion, the deep fountain of gener- 
ous enthusiasm, the mighty spring of 
bold and lofty designs, the great sanc- 
tuary of moral power. — Edward Ev- 
erett. 


When I see how fragmentary the 
structure of religious knowledge was 
left by nature, when I see how inade- 
quate all the labors of man had proved 
for its completion, — and when I look 
at the glorious and completed dome 
reared by Christianity, I cannot but 
feel that other than human hands have 
been employed in its structure. — Mark 
Hopkins. 


Now, the whole world hears 

Or shall hear, — surely shall hear, at the 
last. 

Though men delay, and doubt, and faint, 
and fail, — 

That promise faithful: — “Fear not, little 
flock! 

It is your Father’s will and joy, to give 

To you, the Kingdom”! 

— -Matthew Arnold. 


The relations of Christians to each, 
other are like the several flowers in a 
garden that have upon each the dew 
of heaven, which, being shaken by the 
wind, they let fall the dew at each 
other’s roots, whereby they are jointly 
nourished, and become nourishers of 
one another. — Bunyan. 


The introduction of the Christian 
religion into the world has produced 
an incalculable change in history. 
There had previously been only a his- 
tory of nations — there is now a history 
of mankind; and the idea of an edu- 
cation of human nature as a whole,— 
an education the work of Jesus Christ 
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Himself — is become like a compass for 
the historian, the key of history, and 
the hope of nations.— -D’Aubign^. 


I have been y^)ung, but now am old. 
I have spent a whole lifetime in bat- 
tling against infidelity with the weap- 
ons of apologetic science ; but I have 
become ever more and more convinced 
that the way to the heart does not lie 
through the head; and that the only 
way to conversion of the head lies 
through a converted heart which al'' 
ready tastes the living fruits of the 
Gospel. — A. Tholuck. 


Christianity depends finally on con- 
sciousness and experience. From other 
departments of the mind she may re- 
tire at times or seem to, but never 
from this. Sitting here, if allowed to, 
on the throne of the soul, she occa- 
sionally walks into the other rooms 
and sets them in order; and accus- 
tomed to her presence, sooner or later 
the soul finds every department flooded 
with her light. — E. 0. Haven. 


Christianity is perfect, men are im- 
perfect. Now a perfect consequence 
cannot spring from an imperfect prin- 
ciple. Christianity, therefore, is not 
the work of man. If Christianity is 
not the work of man, it can have come 
from none but God. If it came from 
God, men cannot have acquired a 
knowledge of it except by revelation. 
Therefore, Christianity is a revealed 
rel zgion. — Chateaubriand, 


The real security of Christianity is 
to be found in its benevolent morality, 
in its exquisite adantation to the hu- 
man heart, in the facility with which 
its scheme accommodates itself to the 
capacity of every human intellect, in 
the consolation which it bears to 
every house of mourning, in the light 
with which it brightens the great mys- 
tery of the grave. — Macaulay. 


It is the truth divine, speaking to 
our whole being : occupying, calling 
into action, and satisfying man's every 
faculty, supplying the minutest wants 
of his being, and speaking in one and 
the same moment to his reason, his 
conscience and his heart. It is the 
light of reason, the life of the heart, 
and the strength of the will. — Pierre. 


All who have been great and good 
without Christianity would have been 
much greater and better with it. If 
there be, amongst the sons of men, a 
single exception to this maxim, the 
divine Socrates may be allowed to put 
in the strongest claim. It was his 
high ambition to deserve, by deeds, not 
by creeds, an unrevealed heaven, and 
by works, not by faith, to enter an 
unpromised land. — Colton. 


Nature never gives to a living thing 
capacities not particularly meant for 
its benefit and use. If Nature gives to 
us capacities to believe that we have a 
Creator whom we never saw, of whom 
we have no direct proof, who is kind 
and good and tender beyond all that 
we know of kindness and goodness and 
tenderness on earth, it is because the 
endowment of capacities to conceive a 
Being must be for our benefit and 
I use; it would not be for our benefit 
and use if it were a lie. — Bulwer- 
I Ly tton. 


All the graces of Christianity al- 
ways go together. They so go to- 
gether that where there is one, there 
are all, and where one is wanting, all 
are wanting. Where there is faith, 
there are love, and hope, and humility ; 
and where there is love, there is also 
trust ; and where there is a holy trust 
in God, there is love to God ; and 
where there is a gracious hope, there 
also is a holy fear of God. — Jonathan 
Edwards. 


Now you say, alas! Christianity is 
hard; I grant it; but gainful and 
happy. I contemn the difficulty when 
I respect the advantage. The greatest 
labors that have answerable requitals 
are less than the least that have no 
regard. Believe me, when I look to 
the reward, I would not have the work 
easier. It is a good Master whom we 
serve, who not only pays, but gives; 
not after the proportion of our earn- 
ings, but of His own mercy. — Bishop 
Hall. 


No religion ever appeared in the 
world whdse natural tendency was so 
much directed to promote the peace 
and happiness of mankind. It makes 
right reason a law in every possibJie 
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definition of the word, thirefjre, 

even supposing it to have bf.*en purely 
a human invention, it had l>*en the 
most amiable and the most useful in- 
vention that was ever imposed on man- 
kind for their good. — luord Boling- 
broke. 


As to the Christian religion, besides 
the strong evidence which we have for 
it, there is a balance in its favor from 
the number of great men who have 
been convinced of its truth after a 
serious consideration of the question. 
Grotius was an acute man, a lawyer, a 
man accustomed to examine evidence, 
and be was convinced. Grotius was 
not a reciusc, but a man of the world, 
who certainly had no bias on the side 
of religion. Sir Isaac Newton set out 
an infidel, and came to be a very firm 
believer. — Johnson. 


Ordinarily rivers run small at the 
beginning, grow broader and broader 
as they proceed, and become widest 
and deepest nt the point where they 
enter the sea. It is such rivers that 
the Christian’s life is like. But the 
life of the mere worldly man is like 
those rivers in Southern Africa, which, 
proceeding from mountain freshets, 
are broad and deep at the beginning, 
and grow narrower and more shallow 
as they advance. They waste them- 
selves by soaking into the sands, and 
at last they die out entirely. The 
farther they run the less there is of 
them. — Beecher. 


Christianity excludes malignity, 
subdues selfishness, regulates the pas- 
sions, subordinates the appetites, 
quickens the intellect, exalts the af- 
fections. It promotes industry, hon- 
esty, truth, purity, kindness. It hum- 
bles the proud, exalts the lowly, 
upholds law, favors liberty, is essen- 
tial to it, and would unii';e men in one 
great brotherhood. It is the breath of 
life to social and civil well-being here, 
and spreads the azure of that heaven 
into whose unfathoraed depths the eye 
of faith loves to look. — ^Mark Hopkins. 


We say, them, that Christianity is 
adapted to the intellect, because its 
spirit coincides uith that of true phi- 
losonhy; because it removes th© incu- 


bus of sensuality and low vice; be- 
cause of the place it gives to truth ; 
because it demands free inquiry ; be- 
cause its mighty truths and systems 
are brought before the mind in the 
same way as the truths and systems of 
nature; because it solves higher prob- 
lems than nature can ; and because it 
is so communicated as to be adapted to 
every mind. — Mark Hopkins. 


In what consists the entire of Chris- 
tianity but in this, — that feeling an 
utter incapacity to work out our own 
salvation, w’e submit our whole selves, 
our hearts, and our understandings, to 
the Divine disposal ; and that, relying 
upon God’s gracious assistance, en- 
sured to our honest endeavors to ob- 
tain it, through the mediation of 
Jesus Christ, we look up to Him, and 
to Him alone, for safety? Nay, what 
is the very notion of religion, but this 
humble reliance upon God? — Arch- 
bishop Magee. 


Christians are continually tempted 
to do what all controversy solicits 
them to do; namely, to argue; as if 
their business was to establish, in the 
light of the understanding, certain 
conclusions to which every rational 
person must assent. But this is to put 
the main point, the attractive action 
of God Himself out of the question. If 
the end of God be what we hold it to 
be, to bring human souls to Himself, 
then the means He actually employs 
must be living and spiritual. They 
are likely to be infinitely various and 
subtle; but they will deal principally 
with the conscience and the affections. 
— J. Llewelyn Davies. 


The patriarchal, the Jewish, and 
the Christian dispensations, are evi- 
dently but the unfolding of one general 
plan. In the first we see the folded 
bud ; in the second the expanded leaf ; 
in the. third the blossom and the fruit 
And now, how sublime the idea of a 
religion thus commencing in the earli- 
est dawn of time; holding on its way 
through all the revolutions of king- 
doms and the vicissitudes of the race; 
receiving new forms, but always iden- 
tical in spirit; and, finally, expanding 
and embracing in one great brotht?- 
hood the whole family of man! Wh.3 
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^an doubt that such a religion was 
from God? — Mark Hopkins. 


No, there is nothing on the face of 
the earth that can, for a moment, bear 
a comparison with Christianity as a 
religion for man. Upon this the hope 
of the race hangs. From the very 
first, it took its position, as the pillar 
of fire, to lead the race onward. The 
intelligence and power of the race are 
with those who have embraced it ; and 
now, if this, instead of proving indeed 
a pillar of fire from God, should be 
^ound but a delusive meteor, then 
nothing will be left to the race but to 
go back to a darkness that may be felt, 
and to a worse than Egyptian bond- 
age. — Mark Hopkins. 


We live in the midst of blessings, 
till we are utterly insensible to their 
greatness, and of the source from 
which they flow. We speak of our 
civilization, our arts, our freedom, 
our laws, and forget entirely how large 
a share of all is due to Christianity. 
Blot Christianity out of the page of 
man’s history, and what vrould his 
laws have been.? — what his civiliza- 
tion? Christianity is mixed up with 
our very being and our daily life ; 
there is not a familiar object round us 
which does not -wear its mark, not a 
being or a thing which does not wear 
a different aspect, because the light of 
Christian hope is on it; not a law 
which does not owe its truth and gen- 
tleness to Christianity, not a custom, 
which cannot be traced, in all its holy 
and healthful parts, to the Gospel. — 
Rose. 


Christianity bears all the marks of 
a divine original; it came down from 
heaven, and its gracious purpose is to 
carry us up thither. Its author is 
God; it was foretold from the begin- 
ning, by prophecies, which grew 
clearer and brighter as they ap- 
proached the period of their accom- 
plishment. It was confirmed by 
miracles, which continued until the re- 
ligion they illustrated was established. 
It was ratified by the blood of its au- 
thor; its doctrines are pure, sublime, 
consistent ; its precepts just and holy ; 
its worship is spiritual ; its service 
reasonable and rendered practicable by 
the offers of divine aid to human weak- 


ness. It is sanctioned by the promise 
of eternal happiness to the faithful, 
and the threat of everlasting misery to 
the disobedient. — Hannah More. 


Since its introduction, human na- 
ture has made great progress, and so- 
ciety experienced great changes; and 
in this advanced condition of the 
world, Christianity, instead of losing 
its application and importance, is 
found to be more and more congenial 
and adapted to man’s nature and 
wants. Men have outgrown the other 
institutions of that period when 
Christianity appeared, its philosophy, 
its modes of warfare, its policy, its 
public and private economy ; 
Christianity has never shrunk as 
intellect has opened, but has always 
kept in advance of men’s faculties, aid 
unfolded nobler views in proportion a* 
they have ascended. The highest pow 
ers and affections which our nature 
has developed, find more than adequate 
objects in this religion. Christianity 
is indeed peculiarly fitted to the more 
improved stages of society, to the more 
delicate sensibilities of refined minds, 
and especially to that dissatisfaction 
with the present state, which always 
grows with the growth of our moral 
powers and affections. — Channing. 


Outside of Christianity there have 
been grand spectacles o-f activity and 
force, brilliant phenomena of genius 
and virtue, generous attempts at re- 
form, learned philosophical systems, 
and beautiful mythological poems, but 
no real profound or fruitful regenera- 
tion of humanity and society. Jesus 
Christ from His cross accomplishes 
what erewhile in Asia and Europe, 
princes and philosophers, the powerful 
of the earth, and sages, attempted 
without success. He changes the 
moral and the social state of the 
world. He pours into the souls of 
men new enlightenment and new 
powers. For all classes, for all human 
conditions, He prepares destinies be- 
fore His advent unknown. He liber- 
ates them at the same time that He 
lays down rules for their guidance; 
He quickens them and stills them. He 
places the Divine law and human lib- 
erty face to face, and yet still in 
harmony. He offers an effectual 
remedy for the evil which weighs upon 
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humanity ; to sin He opens the path of 
salva^’iou, to unhappiness, the door of 
hope. — Guizot. 


Since the revelation of Christianity, 
all moral thought has been sanctified 
by religion. Religion has given it a 
purity, a solemnity, a sublimity, which 
even among the noblest of the heathen, 
we shall look for in vain. The knowl- 
edge which shone only by fits and 
dimly on the eyes of Socrates and 
Plato, “that rolled in vain to find the 
light,” has descended over many lands 
into “the huts where poor men lie” — 
and thoughts are familiar there, be- 
neath the low and smoky roofs, higher 
far than ever flowed from the lips of 
Grecian sage meditating among the 
magnificence of his pillared temples. 
The whole condition and character of 
the human being in Christian coun- 
tries has been raised up to a loftier 
elevation; and he may be looked at in 
the face without a sense of degrada- 
tion, even when he wears the aspect of 
poverty and distress. Since that re- 
ligion was given us, and not before, 
has been felt the meaning of that sub- 
lime expression, “The Brotherhood of 
Man.” — John Wilson. 


While Christianity is speaking in 
languages more numerous, by tongues 
more eloquent, in nations more popu- 
lous than ever before ; marshaling bet- 
ter troops, with richer harmony ; 
shrinking from no foe, rising tri- 
umphant from every conflict; shaking 
down the towers of old philosophies 
that exalt themselves against God ; 
making the steam-press rush under the 
demand for her Scriptures, and the 
steam-hoi-se groan under the weight 
of her charities; emancipating the en- 
slaved, civilizing the lawless, refining 
literature, inspiring poetry ; sending 
forth art and science no longer clad in 
soft raiment to linger in king’s pal- 
aces, but as hardy prophets of God to 
make earth bud and blossom as the 
rose ; giving God-like breadth and free- 
dom and energy to the civilization that 
bears its name, elevating savage islands 
into civilized states, leading forth 
Christian martyrs from the mountains 
of Madagascar, turning the clubs of 
cannibals into the railings of the altars 
before which Fiji savages call upon 
Jesus; repeating the Pentecost, “by 


many an ancient river and many a 
palmy plain thundering at the seats 
of ancient paganism ; sailing all 
waters, cabling all oceans, sealing all 
mountains in the march of its might, 
and ever enlarging the diameter of 
those circles of light which it has 
kindled on earth, and which will soon 
meet in a universal illumination, — you 
call it a failure I A little more such 
failure, and we shall have, over all the 
globe, the new heavens and new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness. — Ed- 
ward Thomson. 


Christianity is not a voice in the 
wilderness, but a life in the world. It 
is not an idea in the air, but feet on 
the ground, going God’s way. It is 
not an exotic to be kept under glass, 
but a hardy plant to bear twelve man-i 
ner of fruits in all kinds of -weather. 
Fidelity to duty is its root and branch. 
Nothing we can say to the Lord, no 
calling Him by great or dear names, 
can take the place of the plain doing 
of His will. We may cry out about 
the beauty of eating bread with Him 
in His kingdom, but it is wasted 
breath and a rootless hope, unless we 
plow and plant in His kingdom here 
and now. To remember Him at His 
table and to forget Him at ours, is to 
have invested in bad securities. There 
is no substitute for plain, every-day 
goodness.— Maltbie Babcock. 

CEristmas 

For unto you is born this day in the 
city of David a Saviour, which is 
Christ the Lord. — Luke ii. 11. 


I will honor Christmas in my heart, 
and try to keep it all the year. — 
Charles Dickens. 


A good conscience is a continual 
Christmas. — Franklin. 


’Tis the season for kindling the fire 
of hospitality in the hall, the genial 
fire of charity in the heart. — W. 

Irving. 

It is good to be children sometime®, 
and never better than at Christmas 
when its mighty Founder was a child 
Plimself. — Dickens. 


This day shall change all griefs and 
quarrels into love. — Shakespeare* 
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The belfries of all Christendom now 
roll along the unbroken song of peace 
on earth, good will to men I — Longfel- 
low. 


At Christmas play, and make good cheer. 
For Christmas comes but once a year. 

— Tusser. 


The mistletoe hung in the castle hall. 

The holly branch shone on the old oak wall. 

— Thos. Haynes Bayly. 


The church-bells of innumerable 
sects are all chime-bells to-day, ringing 
in sweet accordance throughout many 
lands, and awaking a great joy in the 
heart of our common humanity. — ^E. 
H. Chapin, 


Heap on more woodl the wind is chill; 
But let it whistle as it will, 

We’ll keep our Christmas merry still. 

—Scott. 


The time draws near the birth of Christ: 
The moon is hid; the night is still; 

The Christmas bells from hill to hill 
Answer each other in the mist. 

— Tennyson. 


Hail to the King of Bethlehem, 

Who weareth in His diadem 
The yellow crocus for the gem 
Of His authority! 

— Longfellow. 


For little children everywhere 
A Joyous season still we make; 

We bring our precious gifts to them. 
Even for the dear child Jesus* sake. 

— Phebe Cary. 


Be merry all, be merry all, 

With holly dress the festive hall; 
Prepare the song, the feast, the ball, 

To welcome merry Christmas. 

— W. R. Spencer. 


It is the Christmas time: 

And up and down ’twixt heaven and earth, 
In glorious grief and solemn mirth. 

The shining angels climb. 

• — D. M. Mulock. 


At Christmas-tide the open hand 
Scatters its bounty o’er sea and land. 
And none ^ are left to grieve alone. 

For Love is heaven and claims its own. 

— Margaret E. Sangster. 


The kindness of Christmas is the 
kindness of Christ. To know that God 


so loved us as to give us His Son for 
our dearest Brother, has brought 
human affection to its highest tide on 
the day of that Brother’s birth. If 
God so loved us, how can we help lov- 
ing one another? — Maltbie Babcock. 


Hark! the herald angels sing, 

Glory to the new-born King: 

Peace on earth, and mercy mild, 

God and sinners reconciled. 

— Charles Wesley. 


No trumpet-blast profaned 

The hour in which the Prince of Peace 
was bom; 

No bloody streamlet stained 

Earth’s silver rivers on that sacred mom, 
— Bryant. 


I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old, familiar carols play. 

And wild and sweet 
The words repeat 

Of peace on earth, good-will to men I 
— Longfellow, 


Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men. 


Heathenism had proved unequal to 
the wants of men; and it was when 
the most thoughtful among the Pagans 
were turned away from its hollow 
mockeries and misleading altars that 
the anthem of the angels broke clear 
and loud above the slopes of Bethle- 
hem : “Glory to God in the highest ! 
Peace on earth and good will toward 
men V* — Wm. M. Taylor, D. D. 


To-day the whole Christian world 
prostrates itself in adoration around 
the crib of Bethlehem and rehearses in 
accents of love a history which pre- 
cedes all time and will endure through- 
out eternity. As if by an instinct of 
our higher, spiritual nature, there well 
up from the depths of our hearts, emo- 
tions which challenge the power of 
human expression. We seem to be 
lifted out of the sphere of natural en- 
deavor to put on a new life and to 
stretch forward in desire to a blessed- 
ness which, though not palpable, is 
eminently real. — Cardinal Gibbons. 


To realize this purpose — to change 
humanity, to triumph over evil, and to 
honor the Father by a union never to 
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be broken of the Father and the many 
sons who should be brought unto glory 
■ — this was the thought which filled the 
mind of Jesus Christ. This is the 
meaning of Christmas ; and as we love 
God with soul and mind and strength, 
and prove our divine sonship by good 
will and kindness toward all our fel- 
low-men, w’e shall realize the divine 
idea of our Master and unite in His 
blessed work. — Observer. 


In the past, Christ was, in the gene- 
alogies, stepping Bethlehemward. Ev- 
ery time a new descendant in the cov- 
enant-line was born, the voice of 
prophecy shouted : “Christ is com- 
ing As ancestor was added to an- 
cestor, the voice waxed louder and 
louder. Thus the shout was repeated 
and repeated until at last the angels 
and the magi and the shepherds and 
the watchers in the Temple answered 
back that shout with the gladder and 
louder shout, “Christ has come I” 
That is the Christmas shout w’hich to- 
day Church of God throws to Church 
of God all through Christendom. — 
David Gregg, D. D. 


We therefore welcome our Christ- 
mas in December. The “worship of 
Christ*' could not have a better setting 
than amid the domestic festivities, so- 
cial forces, and generous and man help- 
ing deeds of our merry Christmas-tide. 
In no more fitting way can we say 
farewell to the closing year, and All 
hail ! to the new. “Christ is born.” 
We therefore must put off the old man 
— his moroseness and selfishness, his 
sadness and despair, his peevishness 
and fretfulness, his feebleness and de- 
cay — and put on the new man, which, 
after Christ, is created in true joy, 
large faith, energetic service, lowly 
duty, devout obedience, and death-dar- 
ing self-sacrifice. — John Clifford. 


God framed the history of the world 
in view of the coming of Jesus Christ. 
In the very beginning He chose a fam- 
ily whose line of descent should run 
directly from Eden to Bethlehem. 
This family God took into covenant 
with Himself, and the promise of the 
covenant was that of its seed Christ 
should be bom in the fulness of time. 
This covenant-line runs through the 
whole of the Old Testament as the 


golden thread runs through the beauti- 
ful fabric. Everything centres in this 
covenant-line. It unifies the Old Tes- 
tament. It is the cord upon which the 
pearls of history are strung. Keep 
this in mind, and it will explain a thou- 
sand mysteries and perplexities in 
reading the .--id Testament, — David 
Gregg, D. D. 


It is the most human and kindly of 
seasons, as fully penetrated and ir- 
radiated with the feeling of human 
brotherhood, which is the essential 
spirit of Christianity, as the month of 
June with sunshine and the balmy 
breath of roses. — Geo. W. Curtis. 


O little town of Bethlehem! 

How still we see thee lie; 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep, 
The silent stars go by. 

Yet, in thy dark street shineth 
The everlasting Light; 

The hopes and fears of all the years, 
Are met in thee, to-night. 

— Phillips Brooks. 


^Blessed be God for His unspeakable 
gift. We need Him. Souls desire Him 
I as the hart panteth after the water 
brooks. He came to the world in the 
fullness of time. He comes at this 
advent season to us. To-day may be 
for some soul here the fullness of time. 
Let us open the gates and admit Him, 
that this Christ may be our Christ for- 
ever; that living with Him and dying 
with Him, we may also be glorified to- 
gether with Him. — David J. Burrell, 
ID. D. 


But now the Prince ot Peace has 
come — He of whom it was said that 
“in His days there shall be abundance 
of peace.” Now “mercy and truth are 
met together; righteousness and peace 
have kissed each other.” Now “old 
things are passed away; behold, all 
things are become new;” and “all 
things are of God, who hath reconciled 
|us to himself by Jesus Christ, and hath 
[given to us the ministry of reeoncilia- 
1 tion ; to wit, that God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto Himself.” 


The herald angels are singing still, 
and we hear their “Peace on earth, 
good will to men,” once more, as we 
have' often done. What can we do hut 
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answer back in glad strains: “Unto 
us a child is born, unto us a son is 
given : and the government shall be 
upon his shoulder ; and His name shall 
be called Wonderful, Counselor, The 
mighty God, The everlasting Father, 
The Prince of Peace”? It is His pres- 
ence that fills our homes with mirth 
and song. If he will come again, turn- 
ing life’s water into wine, touching 
our sick that they may be healed, 
cleansing, pardoning, blessing us all — 
as He will if we make room for Him 
— then, indeed, we must be glad- — 
Christian at Work. 


The universal joy of Christmas is 
certainly wonderful. We ring the 
bells when princes are born, or toll a 
mournful dirge when great men pass 
away. Nations^ have their red-letter 
days, their carnivals and festivals, but 
once in the year and only once, the 
whole world stands still to celebrate 
the advent of a life. Only Jesus of 
Nazareth claims this world-wide, un- 
dying remembrance. You cannot cut 
Christmas out of the Calendar, nor out 
of the heart of the world. — ^Anon. 


The earth has grown old with its burden of 
care, 

But at Christmas it always is young; 

The heart of the jewel burns lustrous and 

And its soul, full of music, breaks forth on 
the air 

When the song of the angels is sung. 

It is coming, Old Earth, it is coming to- 
night I 

On the snowflakes which cover thy sod 

The feet of the Christ-child fall gentle and 
white. 

And the voice of the Christ-child tells out 
with delight 

That mankind ^re the children of God. 

— Phillips Brooks. 


If we were to fancy a wholly Chris- 
tianized world, it would be a world in- 
spired by the spirit of Christmas — a 
bright, friendly, beneficent, generous, 
sympathetic, mutually helpful world. 
A man who is habitually mean, sel- 
fish, narrow, is a man without Christ- 
mas in his soul. Let ns cling to 
Christmas all the more as a day of the 
spirit which in every age some souls 
have believed to be the possible spirit 
of human society. The earnest faith 


and untiring endeavor which see in 
Christmas a forecast are more truly 
Christian, surely, than the pleasant 
cynicism of Atheists, etc., which 
smiles upon it as the festival of a fu- 
tile hope. Meanwhile we may reflect 
that from good natured hopelessness to 
a Christmas world may not be farther 
than from star dust to a solar system, 
— George William Curtis. 


We see Jesus in the manger. W'e 
adore Him ; we worship Him ; w’e glor- 
ify Him. We stand oppressed before 
such love — a love stronger than death 
— a love so strong that it did die that 
we might live. We thank Thee for 
the sweetness of human love, but how 
could we ever have dared to think that 
such love was in the heart of God for 
us! We look on nature and see Thy 
beauty and Thy majesty, but we are 
afraid, for we have sinned And then 
we learn that Thou has sent Thy Son, 
to be bone of our bone, flesh of our 
flesh; and before such inconceivable 
love we can only worship and adore. 
We are so weary of our failures and 
our slow growth toward Thee. Cleanse 
us deeply from sin, strengthen our 
moral purposes. — Maltbie Babcock. 


The lovely legends of the day; the 
stories and the songs and the half- 
fairy lore that gather around it; the 
ancient traditions of dusky woods and 
mystic rites; the magnificence or sim- 
plicity of Christian observance, from 
the pope in his triple tiara, borne upon 
his portative throne in gorgeous state 
to celebrate pontifical high mass at the 
great altar of St. Peter’s, to George 
Herbert humbly kneeling in his rustic 
church at Bemerton, or to the bare 
service in some missionary chapel upon 
the American frontier ; the lighting 
of Christmas trees and hanging up of 
Christmas stockings, the profuse giv- 
ing, the happy family meetings, the 
dinner, the game, the dance — they are 
all the natural signs and symbols, the 
flower and fruit, of Christmas. For 
Christmas is the day of days which de- 
clares the universal human conscious- 
ness that peace on earth comes only 
from good will to men. — Geo. W. Cur- 
tis. 


The whole air at the first Christmas- 
tide was tremulous with joy. It wa# 
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a time for holy song, for inspired 
psean, for seraphic song. Let joy 
come still to our homes and hearts. 
Christ gives brightness and beauty, 
gladness and glory, to the whole circle 
of life and duty. Come, Lord Jesus, 
there shall be room for Thee in our 
homes. Once there was none in the 
inn, but only in the stable ; now our 
best is Thine. Only honor us with 
Thy beneficent presence. Let us away 
with strife at this season; now is the 
time to speak kindly words. Let us 
not carry into the new year the en- 
mities of the old; let not the harsh 
notes of contention come into the 
heavenly song of peace. Christ came 
to give peace, and from Heaven’s 
throne to-day He bends to give peace 
to all w’ho trust Him. He was the 
only person ever born into the world 
who had His choice as to how He 
should come. He might have come 
man, as did the first Adam ; He came 
a babe. He inserted Himself into our 
race at its lowest and weakest point. 
If He were to lift the race He must 
get under it He glorified the cradle; 
He beautified boyhood; He sanctified 
motherhood. — Robert S. MacArthur, 
D. D. 


For us, however, in these northern 
climes, and with our traditions and as- 
sociations, Christmas could not well 
be better placed than where it is. Na- 
ture is in slumber, as if in death — fit 
picture of the sleep of man till roused 
to righteousness by the voice of the 
new-born Babe of Bethlehem. Life is 
at its lowest, and death reigns, or 
seems to reign, everywhere. Saving 
the thick-berried holly, the mistletoe, 
dear to Druid priests, the laurel, and 
the yew, the trees are bared, and the 
warblers of the sky avoid their deso- 
late branches. We are driven inward. 
The fireside is the centre of a thou- 
sand charms. Home is clothed in its 
most beautiful garments. We are 
forced to the conclusion that w© need 
other help than Mother Earth can give 
us. Our hearts open instinctively to 
heaven and its message, and with will- 
ing feet we haste to do the will of 
Him ‘‘Who, though He was rich, yet 
for our sakes became poor.’’ 


Christians, stand at Bethlehem and 
open every door and window of your 


being Christward. Look backward. 
Look forward. Magnify Bethlehem. 
Recount to your souls the things for 
which it stands. It stands for the 
“fulness of time.” It stands for the 
fulfilment of glorious predictions. It 
stands for the realization of those burn- 
ing hopes which made the heroic men 
of the past. It stands for the coming 
of the Son of God Himself into our 
nature. It stands for the glorious past 
and for the more glorious future. As 
the dawn carries in it the full day, it 
carries in it the salvation of man, and 
the triumph of the right over the 
wrong, and the coming millennial glory 
of the kingdom of Jesus Christ. 

When we comprehend the backward 
and forward reach of Bethlehem, we 
do not wonder that all that is grand 
crowds around the Cradle- Manger. 
It is worthy of all. Let the 
Star shine. Let the Magi give gifts. 
Let the Shepherds worship. Let the 
angel-faces flash out from the great 
dome overhead. Let the church-bells 
chime. Let the sacred harps and or- 
gans respond to the masterhand that 
sweeps their strings and flies over their 
keys, and let them turn the common 
air into praise. Let Christmas carols 
roll over this wide earth, and echo 
among the stars. Let the great uni- 
verse of God jubilate. Let everything 
in Heaven and earth shout, “Hosanna 
to the Son of David ; blessed is He that 
cometh in the name of the Lord; Ho- 
sanna in the Highest.” While all this 
takes place, see to it, O my soul, that 
thou earnest thyself to Bethlehem, to 
receive, and to love, and to trust, and 
to worship. Be thou certainly there; 
and while there recognize Christ, honor 
Christ, reincarnate Christ, and call 
Christ God. — David Gregg, D. D. 


We ring the bells and we raise the strain^ 
We hang up garlands everywhere 
And bid the tapers twinkle fair, 

And feast and frolic — and then we go 
Back to the same old lives again. 

— Susan Coolidge. 


Never deny the babies their Christ- 
mas I It is the shining seal set upon 
a year of happiness. Let them believe 
in Santa Claus, or St. Nicholas, or 
Kriss Kringle, or whatever name the 
jolly Dutch saint bears in your relS* 
gion. — Marion Harland, 
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Let Christmas be a bright and happy 
day; but let its brightness come from 
the radiance of the star of Bethlehem, 
and its happiness be found in Christ, 
the sinner’s loving Saviour. — H. G. 
Den. 


Some say, that ever ‘gainst that season 
comes. 

Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated. 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long. 
And then, they say no spirit can walk 
abroad, 

So hallow’d and so gracious is the time. 

— Shakespeare. 


Blow, bugles of battle, the marches of 
peace; 

East, west, north, and south let the long 
quarrel cease; 

Sing the song of great joy that the angels 
began. 

Sing of glory to God and of good-will to 
man 1 — Whittier. 


England was merry England, when ^ 

Old Christmas brought his sports again. 
’Twas Christmas broach’d the mightiest ale; 
*Twas Christmas told the merriest tale; 

A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 
The poor man’s heart through half the year. 

— Scott. 


What babe new born is this that in a man- 
ger cries? 

Near on her lowly bed his happy mother 
lies. 

Oh, see the air is shaken with white and 
heavenly wings — 

This is the Lord of all the earth, this is 
the King of Kings. — R. W. Gilder. 


God rest ye, little children; let nothing you 
affright. 

For Jesus Christ, your Saviour, was born 
this happy night; 

Along the hills of Galilee the white flocks 
sleeping lay, 

When Christ, the Child of Nazareth, was 
born on Christmas Day. 

— D. M. Mulock. 


*Twas the night before Christmas, when all 
through the house 

Not a creature was stirring, — ^not even a 
mouse : 

The stockings were hung by the chimney 
with care. 

In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be 
there. — Clement C. Moore. 


^ I have always thought of Christmas 
time, when it has come round apart 
from the veneration due to its sacred 
name and origin, if anything belong- 


ing to it can be apart from that — as a 
good time ; a kind, forgiving, char- 
itable, pleasant time. — Charles Dick- 
ens. 


This is the month, and this the happy morn. 
Wherein the Son of Heaven’s eternal King, 
Of wedded maid and virgin mother born, 
Our great redemption from above did 
bring, 

For so the holy sages once did sing. 

That He our deadly forfeit should release, 
And with His Father work us a perpetual 
peace. — Milton. 


How bless’d, how envied, were our life. 
Could we but scape the poulterer’s knife! 
But man, curs’d man, on Turkeys preys. 
And Christmas shortens all our days: 
Sometimes with oysters we combine. 
Sometimes assist the savory chine; 

From the low peasant to the lord, 

The Turkey smokes on every board. 

— Gay. 


God rest you, merry gentlemen. 

Let nothing you dismay, 

For Jesus Christ our Saviour 
Was bom upon this day, 

To save us all from Satan’s power 
When we were gone astray. 

O tidings of comfort and joy. 

For Jesus Christ our Saviour was 
Born on Christmas Day. 

— Old English Carol. 


O most illustrious of the days of time! 

Day full of joy and benison to earth 
When Thou wast bom, sweet Babe of Betb 
lehem I 

With dazzling pomp descending angels sung 
Good will and peace to men, to God due 
praise. 

Who on the errand of salvation sent 
Thee, Son Beloved' of plural Unity 
Essential part, made flesh that mad’st all 
worlds. — ^Abraham Coles. 


Ring out, ye crystal spheres! 

Once bless our human ears. 

If ye have power to touch our senses so; 
And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time, 

And let the bass of Heaven’s deep organ 
blow; 

And with your ninefold harmony 
Make up full consort to the angelic sym- 
phony. —Milton. 


The death of Christ is a great niys< 
tery; but His birth is even a greater. 
That He should live a human life at 
all, is stranger than that, so living, 
He should die a human death. I can 
scarce get past His cradle in my won- 
dering, to wonder at His cross. The 
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infant Jesus is, in some views, a great- 
er marvel than Jesus with the purple 
robe and the crown of thorns. — Crich- 
ton. 


The chief charm of Christmas is its 
simplicity. It is a festival that ap- 
peals to everyone, because every one 
can understand it. * * * A genuine 
fellowship pervades our common life — 
a fellowship whose source is our com- 
mon share in the gift of the world’s 
greatest Life which was given to the 
whole world. — Arthur Reed Kimball. 

GhrysantlieiiiTiin 

Chrysanthemunis from gilded argosy 
Unload their gaudy scentless merchandise. 

— Oscar Wilde. 


Fair gift of Friendship! and her ever bright 
And faultless image! welcome now thou 
art, 

In thy pure lovel’ness — ^thy robes of white, 
Speaking a moral to the feeling heart; 

Unscattered by heats — by wintry blasts un- 
moved — 

Thy strength thus tested — and thy charms 
improved. — Anna Peyre Dinnies. 

CLurcli 

Spires whose ^^silent finger points to 

heaven.’ ’ — Wordsworth. 


The way to preserve the peace of 
the church is to preserve the purity of 
it. — Matthew Henry. 


Built God a church and laughed His 
word to scorn. — Cowper. 


The mission of the Church is to seek 
and to save them that are lost. — • 
Aughey. 


Some to church repair, not for the 
doctrine, but the music there. — Pope. 


Who builds a church to God, and not to 
fame, 

Will never mark the marble with his name. 

— Pope. 


Everywhere, through all generations 
and ages of the Christian world, no 
church ever perceived the Word of 
God to be against it. — Hooker. 


An itch of disputing will prove the 


scab of churches. — Sir Henry Wotton. 


What is a church? Our honest sexton tells, 
’Tis a tall building, with a tower and bells, 
— Crabbe. 


A little thing will keep them from 
the house of God who have no desire 
to go to it. — Aughey. 


Fond fools 

Promise themselves a name from building 
churches. — Randolph. 


Surely the church is a place where 
one day’s truce ought to be allowed 
to the dissensions and animosities of 
mankind. — Burke. 


I never yet have known the Spirit of 
God to work where the Lord’s people 
were divided. — D. L. Moody. ~ 


Division has done more to hide 
Christ from the view of men than all 
the infidelity that has ever been 
spoken. — George MacDonald. 


A lazy, indolent church tends 
toward unbelief ; an earnest, busy 
church, in hand-to-hand conflict with 
sin and misery, grows stronger in 
faith. — John Hall. 


The union of Church and State is 
not to make the Church political, but 
the State religious. — Lord EMon, 


The Church limits her sacramental 
services to the faithful. Christ gave 
Himself upon the cross a ransom for 
all. — Pascal. 


i The church is made up of individ- 
uals. It can do nothing except as its 
members work, and work together. — ► 
Aughey. 


To support those of your rights au- 
thorized by Heaven, destroy everything 
rather than yield; that is the spirit of 
the Church. — Boileau. 


The church may go through her dark 
a^es, but Christ is with her in the mid- 
night; she may pass through her fiery 
furnace, but Christ is in the midst of 
the flame with her. — C. H. Spurgeon. 
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I believe that the root of almost 
every schism and heresy from which 
the Christian church has ever suffered, 
has been the effort of men to earn, 
rather than to receive, their salvation. 
— John Ruskin. 


The Church has a good stomach; 
she has swallowed down whole coun- 
tries, and has never known a surfeit; 
the Church alone can digest such ill- 
gotten wealth. — Goethe. 


What makes a church a den of thieves? 
A dean and chapter, and white sleeves. 

—Butler. 


Wherever God erects a house of prayer. 
The Devil always builds a chapel there: 
And ’twill be found upon examination. 
The latter has the largest congregation. 

— De Foe. 


The perfect world, by Adam trod. 

Was the first temple — built by God — 
His fiat laid the corner stone, 

And heaved its pillars, one by one. 

-^Willis. 


“What is a church?’* Let truth and reason 
speak; 

They would reply — “The faithful pure and 
meek. 

From Christian folds, the one selected race. 
Of all professions, and in every place.** 

— Crabbe. 


When once thy foot enters the church,, be- 
ware — 

God is more there than, thou: for thou art 
there 

Only by His permission. Then beware. 
And make thyself all reverence and fear. 

. — Herbert. 


rt IS better to have a plain, substan- 
tial building, with, no extravagance 
about it, but without a debt, than to 
have the most splendid specimen of 
Gothic architecture that is overlaid 
by a mortgage. — Wm. M. Taylor. 


We have houses of God built in de- 
fiance of the laws of God. On the 
walls of one of these monstrosities I 
saw this most appropriate motto : 
“This is the house of God ; how dread- 
ful is this place!’’' — Prof. Sheppard. 


,, about the fundamentals of 

the Gospel exist in certain churches, I 
am told, to a large extent. My dear 
friends, where there is a warm-hearted 


church, you do not hear of them. I 
never saw a fly light on a red-hot 
plate. — C. H. Spurgeon. 


Persecution has not crushed it, 
power has not beaten it back, time 
has not abated its force, and, what is 
most wonderful of all, the abuses and 
treasons of its friends have not shaken 
its stability. — Horace Bushnell. 


One family — we dwell in Him, 

One church above, beneath, 

Though now divided by the stream. 
The narrow stream of death. 

— Charles Wesley. 


Steele has observed that there is this 
difference between the Church of 
Rome and the Church of England, — ^ 
the one professes to be infallible, the 
other to be never in the wrong. — Col- 
ton. 


Why should we crave a hallow’d spot? 
An altar is in each man’s cot, 

A church in every grove that spreads 
Its living roof above our heads. 

— Wordsworth. 


An instinctive taste teaches men to 
build their churches in flat countries 
with spire steeples, which, as they 
cannot be referred to any other ob- 
ject, point as with silent finger to the 
sky and stars. — Coleridge. 


I Jesus organized the church, which is 
His vineyard. He commands all to 
go into the vineyard and work. All 
who are united to Christ by faith, and 
are thus members of His mystical 
body, should be members of His visible 
church. — ^Aughey. 


I And this is the mission of the 
church — not civilization, but salva- 
tion — not better laws, purer legisla- 
tion, social elevation, human equality, 
and liberty, but first, the “kingdom of 
God and His righteousness;” regen- 
erated hearts, and all other things will 
follow. — ^A. E. Kittredge. 


They who would grow in grace, 
must love^ the habitation of God’s 
house. It is those that are planted in 
the courts of the Lord who shall flour- 
ish, and not those that are occasion- 
ally there. — John Angel James. 
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There ought to be such an atmos- 
phere in every Christian church that 
a man going there and sitting two 
hours should take the contagion of 
heaven, and carry home a fire to kin- 
dle the altar whence he came. — 
Beecher. 


There is nothing more pitiable than 
a soulless, sapless, shriveled church, 
seeking to thrive in a worldly at- 
mosphere, rooted in barren professions, 
bearing no fruit, and maintaining only 
the semblance of existence ; such a 
church cannot long survive. — George 
C. Lorimer. 


Do you recall the laughter of the 
Philistines at the helpless Sampson- 
You can hear the echo of that laughter 
to-day, as the church, shorn of her 
strength by her own sin, is an ob- 
ject of ridicule to the world, who cry 
in derision, “Where is your boasted 
triumph and your Millennial glory — 
A. E. Kittredge. 


How long must the church live be- 
fore it will learn that strength is won 
by action, and success by work, and 
that all this immeasurable feeding 
without action and work is a positive 
damage to it — that it is the procurer 
of spiritual obesity, gout, and debility. 
— J. G. Holland. 


Antedating our history, possessing 
and illumining the hearts of the found- 
ers of liberty in our free land, and 
constantly exerting the soul-equalizing 
and soul-elevating principles of the 
gospel of Christ as they fall from 
Sabbath to Sabbath on the masses of 
the people, the Christian church stands 
before all men as the pillar and ground 
of civil liberty in the world. — W. H. 
Perrine. 


To be of no church is dangerous. 
Religion, of which the rewards are 
distant, and which is animated only 
by Faith and Hope, will glide by de- 
grees out of the mind, unless it be 
invigorated and reimpressed by exter- 
nal ordinances, by stated calls to wor- 
ship, and the salutary influence of ex- 
ample. — J ohnson. 


Under the term Church, I under- 
stand a body or collection of human 


persons, professing faith in Christ, 
gathered together in several places of 
the world, for worship of the same 
God, and united into the same corpora- 
tion. — Bishop Pearson. 


As in Noah’s ark there were the 
clean and the unclean, raven and 
dove, leopard and kid, the cruel lion 
with the gentle lamb ; so in the 
Church of Christ on earth you will 
find the same diversities and differ- 
ences of human character. — Rev. Dr. 
Guthrie. 


And she (the Roman Catholic 
Church) may still exist in undimin- 
ished vigor, when some traveller from 
New Zealand shall, in the midst of a 
vast solitude, take his stand on a 
broken arch of London Bridge to 
sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s. — Ma- 
caulay. 


In the true, original, catholic, evan- 
gelical religion of Jesus Christ, and 
in this alone, all the divided religions 
of Christendom find their union, their 
repose, their support. Find out His 
mind, His character. His will; and in 
His greatness we shall rise above our 
littleness; in His strength we shall 
lose our weakness; in His peace we 
shall forget our discord. — Dean Stan- 
ley. 


The church is a sort of hospital for 
men’s souls, and as full of quackery as 
the hospital for ‘their bodies. Those 
who are taken into it live like pen- 
sioners in their Retreat or Sailors’ 
Snug Harbor, where you may see a 
row of religious cripples sitting out- 
side in sunny weather. — Thoreau. 


In the Church of Christ one little 
worker can mar the whole by failing 
to fulfill his ofiSce. There is a place 
for each. Find your place if you are 
not already m it, and obey the 
Saviour’s command, “Go work in my 
vineyard” — the command of a king 
which you disobey at the peril of los- 
ing the reward of the faithful. — 
Aughey. 


So, from generation to generation, 
the spiritual church is rising upwards 
toward its perfection ; and, though one 
after another the workmen pass away. 
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the fabric remains, and the great 
Master-builder carries on the under- 
taking. Be it ours to build in our 
portion in a solid and substantial 
manner, so that they who come after 
us may be at once thankful for our 
thoroughness, and inspired by our ex- 
ample. — Wm. M. Taylor. 


What is the average type of a coun- 
terfeit church? A hammock, attached 
on one side to the cross, and, on the 
other, held and swung to and fro by 
the forefinger of Mammon; its freight 
of nominal Christians elegantly moan- 
ing meanwhile over the evils of the 
times, and not at ease unless fanned 
by eloquence and music, and sprinkled 
by social adulations into perfumed, 
unheroic slumber. — Joseph Cook. 


Let the church come to God in the 
strength of a perfect weakness, in the 
power of a felt helplessness and a 
child-like confidence, and then, eithei' 
she has no strength, and has no right 
to be, or she has a strength that is in- 
finite. Then and thus, will she 
stretch out the rod over the seas of dif- 
ficulty that lie before her, and the 
waters shall divide, and she shall pass 
through, and sing the song of deliver- 
ance. — Mark Hopkins. 


I know that with consecration on- 
the part of believers, separation from 
the world, disentanglement from en- 
slaving sins, and a mighty baptism of 
the Holy Spirit, the church would be- 
come a conquering power in the world, 
not by its constructed theology, not by 
its Sabbath services, not by its argu- 
ments to convince the intellect, but by 
its simple story of Jesus’ love, by the 
Cross, the Cross — God’s hammer, 
God's fire. — A. E, Eittredge. 


Men say their pinnacles point to 
heaven. Why, so does every tree that 
buds, and every bird that rises as it 
sings. IMen say their aisles are good 
for worship. Why, so is every moun- 
tain glen and rough sea-shore. But 
this they have of distinct and indis- 
putable glory, — that their mighty walls 
were never raised, and never shall be, 
but by men who love and aid each 
other in their weakness. — Buskin. 


The clearest window that ever was 
fashioned, if it is barred by spiders’ 
webs, and hung over with carcasses of 
insects, so that the sunlight has for- 
gotten to find its way through, of tvhat 
use can it be? Now, the Church is 
God’s window ; and if it is so obscured 
by errors that its light is darkness, 
how great is that darkness I — Beecher. 


When I go to the house of God I do 
not want amusement; I want the doc- 
trine which is according to godliness. 
I want to hear the remedy against the 
harassing of my guilt and the disorder 
of my affections. I want to be led 
from weariness and disappointment to 
that goodness which filleth the hungry 
soul. I want to have light upon the 
mystery of Providence; to be taught 
how the judgments of the Lord are 
right; how I shall be prepared for 
duty and for trial; how I may fear 
God all the days of my life, and close 
them in peace. — John M. Mason. 


The church itself has got to go out- 
side of its own borders and carry the 
Gospel to every creature, or it is no 
church of Christ ; and any mutual im- 
provement club which thinks that by 
reading its Shakespeare, or by acting 
its pretty tableaux, or by having this 
or that little reading from Spenser and 
from Chaucer, it is going to lift itself 
up into any higher order of culture or 
life, is wholly mistaken, unless as an 
essential part of its duty, it goes out 
into the world, finds those that are 
falling down, and lifts them up to the 
majesty of freemen, who are sons of 
God. — Edward E. Hale. 


Then might ye see 

Cowls, hoods, and habits with their wearers 
tost 

And flutter’d into rags; then reliques, 
beads, 

Indulgences, dispenses, pardons, bulls, 

The sport of winds; all these up whirl’d 
aloft 

Fly to the rearward of the world far off 

Into a limbo large and broad, since called 

The paradise of fools. — Milton. 


The church is not a select circle of 
the immaculate, but a home where the 
outcast may come in. It is not a pal- 
ace with gate attendants and challeng- 
ing sentinels along the entrance-ways 
holding off arm’s-length the stran- 
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ger, but rather a hospital where the 
broken-hearted may be healed, and 
where all the weary and troubled may 
find rest and take counsel together. — 
Aughey. 


Any church which forsakes the regu- 
lar and uniform for the periodical and 
spasmodic service of God, is doomed 
to decay; any church which relies for 
its spiritual strength and growth en- 
tirely upon seasons of “revival,” will 
very soon have no genuine revivals to 
rely on. Our holy God will not con- 
form His blessings to man’s moods 
and moral caprice. If a church is de- 
Elining, it may require a “revival” to 
restore it ; but what need was there of 
its declining? — T. L. Cuyler. 


In dim cathedrals, dark with vaulted gloom. 
What holy awe invests the sacred tomb I 
There pride will bow, and anxious care ex- 
pand, 

And creeping avarice come with open hand; 
The gay can weep, the impious can adore, 
From morn’s first glimmerings on the chan- 
cel floor 

Till dying sunset shed his crimson stains 
Through the faint halos of the iris’d panes. 

— 0. W. Holmes. 


Look on this edifice of marble made — 

How fair it swells, too beautiful to fade. 

See what fine people in its portals crowd. 

Smiling and greeting, talking, laughings 
loud! 

What is it? Surely not a gay exchange. 

Where wit and beauty social joys arrange; 

Not a grand shop, where late Parisian 
styles 

Attract rich buyers from a thousand miles? 

But step within; no need of further search. 

Behold, admire a fashionable church! 

Look how its oriel window glints and 
gleams, 

What tinted light magnificently streams 

On the proud pulpit, carved with quaint 
device, 

Where velvet cushions, exquisitely nice, 

Press’d by the polish’d preacher’s dainty 
hands. 

Hold a large volume clasp’d by golden 
bands. — Park Benjamin. 


The one injurious and fatal fact of 
our present church work is the barrier 
between the churches and the poorest 
classes. The first thing for us to do 
is to demolish this barrier. The im- 
pression is abroad among the poor 
that they are not wanted in the 
churches. This impression is either 


correct or incorrect. If it is correct, 
then there is no missionary work, for 
us who are pastors, half so urgent as 
the conversion of our congregations to 
Christianity. If it is incorrect, we 
are still guilty before God in that we 
have allowed such an impression to go 
abroad; and we are bound to address 
ourselves, at once and with all dili- 
gence, to the business of convincing the 
poor people that they are wanted, and 
will be made welcome in the churches. 
— W. Gladden. 


Congregations must justify their ex- 
istence. If they only bring people to- 
gether to be “very much pleased,” 
why, the lecture bureaus will contract 
for all that. “Did you worship? 
Were you edified? Did the Lord 
speak to you? Did you speak to Him? 
Do you mean more seriously to be 
pure, honest, upright, generous, manly, 
holy, from what you did and heard to- 
day?” These are the questions which 
the best part of mankind feel to be 
proper, and to which we must have 
affirmative replies. — John Hall. 

Clmrcliyard 

There lay the warrior and the son or song, 
And there — in silence till the judgment 
day — 

The orator, whose all-persuading tongue 
Had mov’d the nations w'ith resistless 
sway. — Mrs. Norton. 


Strange things, the neighbours say, have 
happen’d there: 

Wild shrieks have issued from the hollow 
tombs, 

Dead men have come again, and walk’d 
about; 

And the great bell has toll’d unrung, un- 
touch’d. 

Such tales their cheer at wake or gossiping, 

When it draws near to ’witching time of 
night. — Blair. 


Yet there are graves, whose rudely shapen 
sod 

Bears the fresh footprints where the sexton 
trod; 

Graves where the verdure has not dar’d to 
shoot, 

Where the chance wildflower has not fix’d 
its root, 

Whose slumbering tenants, dead without a 
name, 

The eternal record shall at length proclaim 

j Pure as the holiest in the long array 

Of hooded, mitred, or tiara’d clay! 

1 W, Holme*. 
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The solitary, silent, solemn scene. 

Where Caesars, heroes, peasants, hermits lie, 
Blended in dust together; where the slave 
Rests from his labors; where th’ insulting 
proud 

Resigns his power, the miser drops his 
hoard. 

Where human folly sleeps. — Dyer. 

Circles 

The eye is the first circle; the hori- 
zon which it forms is the second; and 
throughout nature this primary figure 
is repeated without end. It is the 
highest emblem in the cipher of the 
world. — Emerson. 


I watch’d the little circles die; 

They past into the level flood. 

— Tennyson. 


As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake; 
The centre mov’d, a circle straight suc- 
ceeds, 

Another still, and still another spreads. 

— Pope. 


Glo:^ is like a circle in the water. 

Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself, 
Till, by broad spreading, it disperse to 
nought. — Shakespeare. 


Circles in water, as they wider flow 
The less conspicuous in their progress grow, 
And when at last they trench upon the 
shore, 

Distinction ceases and they’re view’d no 
more. — Crabbe. 


Circles and right lines limit and 
close all bodies, and the mortal right- 
lined circle must conclude and shut up 
all. — Sir Thomas Browne. 

Circumspection 

Persons who want experience should 
be extremely cautious how they de- 
art from those principles which have 
een received generally, because found- 
ed on solid reasons, and how they de- 
viate from those customs which have 
obtained long, because in their^ effect 
they have proved good: thus circum- 
spect should all persons be, who can- 
not yet have acquired much practical 
knowledge of the world: lest, instead 
of becoming what they anxiously wish 
to become, more beneficial to mankind 
than those who have preceded them, 
they should actually though inadvert- 
ently be instrumental towards occa- 


sioning some of the worst evils that 
can befall human society. — Bishop 
Huntingford. 

Circumstances 

Circumstances alter cases. — Halh 
burton. 


Circumstances I I make circum- 
stances. — Napoleon I. 


Cause and effect are the chancellors 
of God. — Emerson. 


Circumstances over which I have no 
control. — Wellington (Duke of). 


The happy combination of fortuitous 
circumstances. — Scott. 


It is circumstances (difficulties) 
which show what men are. — Epictetus. 


We are surrounded, ambushed, by 
the robber troops of circumstances.— 
Hafiz. 


How truly are we the dupes of 
show and circumstances ! — Washing- 
ton Irving. 


The education of circumstances is 
superior to that of tuition. — Words- 
worth. 


The same wind that carries one ves- 
sel into port may blow another off 
shore. — Bovee. 


Man is not the creature of circumstances, 
Circumstances are the creatures of men. 

— Benj. Disraeli. 


It is our relation to circumstances 
that determines their influence upon 
us. — Bovee. 


Superiority to circumstances is one 
of the most prominent characteristics 
of great men. — Horace Mann. 


Who does the best his circumstance 
allows, does well, acts nobly; angels 
could no more. — Young. 


A prudent man should neglect no 
circumstances. — Sophocles. 


Sure, occasion is the father of most 
that is good in us.-- -Thackeray. 
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Thus neither the praise nor the 
blame is our own. — Cowper. 


And grasps the skirts of happy chance. 
And breasts the blows of circumstance. 

— Tennyson. 


Circumstances are the rulers of the 
weak ; they are but the instruments of 
the wise. — Samuel Lover, 


Men are the sport of circumstance, when 
The circumstances seem the sport of men. 

— Byron. 

To give and to lose is nothing; but 
to lose and to give still is the part of a 
great mind, — Seneca. 


For these attacks do not contribute 
to make us frail but rather show us to 
be what we are. — Thomas a Kempis. 


I am the very slave of circumstance 
And impulse — borne away with every breath. 

— Byron. 


What saves the virtue of many a 
woman is that protecting god, the im- 
possible. — Balzac. 


Circumstance, that unspiritual god 
and miscreator, makes and helps along 
our coming evils. — Byron. 


He is happy whose circumstances 
suit his temper.; but he is more excel- 
lent who can suit his temper to any 
circumstances. — Hume. 


A man is not little when he finds it 
difficult to cope with circumstances, 
but when circumstances overmaster 
him. — Goethe. 


When Fate wills that something 
should come to pass, she sends forth a 
million of little circumstances to clear 
and prepare the way. — Thackeray. 

To what fortuitous occurrence do 
we not owe every pleasure and con- 
venience of our lives. — Goldsmith. 


Man is not the creature of circum- 
stances, circumstances are the crea- 
tures of man. We are free agents, 
and man is more powerful than mat- 
ter. — Beaconsfield. 


Change a virtue in its circumstances 
and it becomes a vice ; change a vice in 


its circumstances, and it becomes a 
virtue. Regard the same quality from 
two sides; on one it is a fault, on the 
other a merit. The essential of a man 
is found concealed far below these 
moral badges. — Taine. 


Thus we see, too, in the world that 
some persons assimilate only what is 
ugly and evil from the same moral 
circumstances which supply good and 
beautiful results — the fragrance of ce- 
lestial flowers — to the daily life of 
others. — jS'ath. Hawthorne. 


When the Gauls laid waste Rome, 
they found the senators clothed in 
their robes, and seated in stern tran- 
quillity in their curule chairs; in this 
manner they suffered death without re- 
sistance or supplication. Such con- 
duct was in them applauded as noble 
and magnanimous; in the hapless In- 
dians it was reviled as both obstinate 
and sullen. How truly are we the 
dupes of show and circumstances ! 
How different is virtue, clothed in pur- 
ple and enthroned in state, from vir- 
tue, naked and destitute, and perishing 
obscurely in a wilderness. — Washing- 
ton Irving. 


Instead o^ saying that man is the 
creature of circumstances, it would be 
nearer the mark to say that man is the 
architect of circumstance. It is char- 
acter which builds an existence out of 
circumstance. Our strength is meas- 
ured by our plastic power. From the 
same material one man builds palaces, 
another hovels ; one warehouses, an- 
other villas. — G. H. Lewes. 

Cities — Citizen 

In the busy haunts of men. — Mrs. 
Hemans. 


Even cities have their graves I-— 
Longfellow. 


Far from gay cities, and the ways 
of men. — Homer. 


The people are the city. — Corio- 
lanus. 


If you would know and not be 
known, live in a city. — Colton. 

I always seem to^ suffer some loss o( 
faith on entering cities. — Emerson. 
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Before man made us citizens, great 
Kature made us men. — Lowell. 


Towered cities please us then. 

And the busy hum of men. 

• — Milton. 


Like Melrose Abbey, large cities 
should especially be viewed by moon- 
light. — Willis. 

Cities force growth, and make men 
talkative and entertaining, but they 
make them artificial. — Emerson. 


Cities give us collision. ’Tis said 
London and New York take the non- 
sense out of a man. — Emerson. 


Great towns are but a large sort of 
prison to the soul, like cages to birds, 
or pounds to beasts. — Charron. 


I have found by experience that they 
who have spent all their lives in cities 
contract not only an effeminacy of 
habit, but of thinking. — Goldsmith. 


The number of objects we see from 
living in a large city amuses the mind 
like a perpetual raree-show, without 
supplying it with any ideas. — Hazlitt. 


I live not in myself, but I become 
Portion of that around me; and to me 
High mountains are a feeling, but the hum 
Of human cities torture, — Byron. 


Take heed what you say, sir. 

An hundred honest men! why, if there were 
So many V th’ city, Twere enough to for- 
feit 

Their charter. — Shirley. 


Men, by associating in large masses, 
as in camps and in cities, improve their 
talents, but impair their virtues, and 
strengthen their minds, but weaken 
their morals. — Oolton. 


If you suppress the exorbitant love 
of pleasure and money, idle curiosity, 
iniquitous pursuits and wanton mirth, 
what a stillness would there be in the 
greatest cities. — Bruy&re. 


The city an epitome of the social 
world. All the belts of civilization in- 
tersect along its avenues. It contains 
the products of every moral zone. It 
ils cosmopolitan, not only in a national, 
but a spiritual sense. — Chapin. 


! The union of men in large masses is 
indispensable to the development and 
rapid growth of the higher faculties of 
men. Cities have always been the 
fireplaces of civilization whence light 
and heat radiated out into the dark 
cold w'orld. — Theodore Parker. 


Dante might choose his home in al? 
the wide beautiful world ; but to be 
out of the streets of Florence was ex- 
ile to him. Socrates never cared to 
go beyond the bounds of Athens. The 
great universal heart welcomes the city 
as a natural growth of the eternal 
forces. — F. B. Sanborn. 


A great city whose image dwells on 
the memory of man is the type of some 
great idea. Rome represents con- 
quest; faith hovers over Jerusalem; 
and Athens embodies the pre-eminent 
quality of the antique world-art. — • 
Beaconsfield. 


There is such a difference between 
the pursuits of men in great cities 
that one part of the inhabitants lives 
to little other purpose than to wonder 
at the rest. Some have hopes and 
fears, wishes and aversions, which 
never enter into the thoughts of others, 
and inquiry is laboriously exerted to 
gain that which those v^ho possess it 
are ready to throw away. — Johnson. 


The conditions of city life may be 
made healthy, so far as the physical 
constitution is concerned; but there is 
connected with the business of the 
city so much competition, so much ri- 
valry, so much necessity for industry, 
that I think it is a perpetual, chronic, 
wholesale violation of natural law. 
,There are ten men that can succeed in 
the country, where there is one that 
can succeed in the city. — Beecher. 


I bless God for cities. Cities have 
been as lamps of life along the path- 
way of humanity and religion. Within 
them science has given birth to her 
noblest discoveries. Behind their 
walls freedom has fought her noblest 
battles. They have stood on the sur- 
face of the earth like great break- 
waters, rolling back or turning aside 
the swelling tide of oppression. Cities, 
indeed, have been the cradles of 
human liberty. They have been thf 
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active centres of almost all church and 
state reformation. — Rev. Dr. Guthrie. 


The most delicate beauty in the 
mind of women is, and ever must be, 
an independence of artificial stimu- 
lants for content. It is not so with 
men. The links that bind men to cap- 
itals belong to the golden chain of 
civilization, — the chain which fastens 
all our destinies to the throne of Jove. 
And hence the larger proportion of 
men in whom genius is pre-eminent 
have preferred to live in cities, though 
some of them have bequeathed to us 
the loveliest pictures of the rural 
scenes in which they declined to dwell. 
— ^Bulwer-Lytton. 


Our large trading cities bear to me 
very nearly the aspect of monastic es- 
tablishments in which the roar of the 
mill-wheel and the crane takes the 
place of other devotional music, and 
in which the worship of Mammon and 
Moloch is conducted with a tender rev- 
erence and an exact propriety; the 
merchant rising to his Mammon mat- 
ins with the self-denial of an anchor- 
ite, and expiating the frivolities into 
which he may be beguiled in the course 
of the day by late attendance at Mam- 
mon vespers. — Ruskin. 

Civility 

Civility is but a desire to receive 
civility, and to be esteemed polite. — La 
Rochefoucauld. 


•Whilst thou livest keep a good 
tongue in thy head. — Shakespeare. 


A good word is an easy obligation, 
but not to speak ill, requires only our 
silence, which costs us nothing. — ^Til- 
lotson. 


The insolent civility of a proud man 
is, if possible, more shocking than his 
rudeness could be; because he shows 
you, by his manner, that he 'thinks it 
mere condescension in him ; and that 
his goodness alone bestows upon you 
what you have no pretense to claim. — 
Chesterfield. 

Civilization 

Extremes produce ^reaction. Be- 
ware that our boasted civilization does 
not lapse into barbarism. — RivaroL 


The ultimate tendency of civilization 
is towards barbarism.- —Hare. 


Barbarism recommences by the ex- 
cess of civilization. — Lamartine. 


A sufiicient measure of civilization 
is the influence of good women. — Em- 
erson. 


Increased means and increased lei- 
sure are the two civilizers of men. — 
Beaconsfield. 


Nations, like individuals, live and 
die ; but civilization cannot die. — Maz- 
zini. 


Mankind’s struggle upwards, in 
which millions are trampled to death, 
that thousands may mount on their 
bodies. — Mrs. Balfour. 


The truest test of civilization is not 
the census, nor the size of cities, nor 
the crops ; no, but the kind of man the 
country turns out. — Emerson. 


Ever since there has been so great 
a demand for type, there has been 
much less lead to spare for cannon- 
balls. — ^Bul w er-Ly tton. 


The most civilized people are as near 
to barbarism as the most polished steel 
is to rust. Nations, like metals, have 
only a superficial brilliancy. — RivaroL 


Civilization, or that which is so 
called, has operated two ways to make 
one part of society more affluent and 
the other part more wretched than 
would have been the lot of either in a 
natural state. — Thomas Paine. 


No attribute so well befits the ex- 
alted seat supreme, and power’s dis- 
posing hand, as clemency. Each crime 
must from its quality be judged; and 
pity there should interpose, where mal- 
ice is not the aggressor. — Sir William 
Jones. 


There is often no material differ- 
ence between the enj’oyment of the 
highest ranks and those of the rudest 
stages of society. If the life of many a 
young English noDleman, and an Ito* 
quois in the forest, or an Arab in the 
desert are compared, it will be foun<! 
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that their real sources of happiness are 
nearly the same. — Sir A. Alison. 


Such is the diligence with which, in 
countries completely civilized, one 
part of mankind labor for another, 
that wants are supplied faster than 
they can be formed, and the idle and 
luxurious tind life stagnate for want 
of some desire to keep it in motion. 
This species of distress furnishes a 
new set of occupations ; and multitudes 
are busied from day to day in finding 
the rich and the fortunate something 
to do. — Johnson. 


A semi-civilized state of society, 
equally removed from the extremes of 
barbarity and of refinement, seems to be 
that particular meridian under which 
all the reciprocities and gratuities of 
hospitality do most readily flourish and 
abound. For it so happens that the 
ease, the luxury, and the abundance of 
the highest state of civilization, are as 
productive of selfishness, as the dif- 
ficulties, the privations, and the sterili- 
ties of the lowest. — Colton. 


We are but too apt to consider 
things in the state in which we find 
them, without sufficiently adverting to 
the causes by which they have been 
produced, and possibly may be upheld. 
Nothing is more certain than that our 
manners, our civilization, and all the 
good things which are connected with 
civilization, have, in this European 
world of ours, depended for ages upon 
two principles, and were indeed the re- 
sult of both combined. I mean the 
spirit of a gentleman and the spirit of 
religion. The nobility and the clergy, 
the one by profession, the other by pat- 
ronage, kept learning in existence even 
in the midst of arms and confusion. 
Learning paid back what it received 
to nobility and priesthood, and paid 
it back with usury by enlarging their 
ideas and furnishing their minds. — 
Burke. 

Cleanliness 

If dirt was trumps, what hands you 
would hold! — Charles Lamb. 


Let thy mind’s sweetness have its 
operation upon thy body, clothes, and 
habitation. — George Herbert. 


Cleanliness may be defined to be the 
emblem of purity of mind. — ^Addison. 


Certainly this is a duty, not a sin, 
‘Cleanliness is indeed next to godli- 
ness.” — John Wesley. 


Even from the body’s purity,^ the_ mind 
Receives a secret, sympathetic aid. 

— Thomson. 


For cleanness of body was ever es- 
teemed to proceed from a due rever- 
ence to God, to society, and to our- 
selves. — Bacon. 


So great is the effect of cleanliness 
upon man, that it extends even to his 
moral character. Virtue never dwelt 
long with filth; nor do I believe there 
ever was a person scrupulously atten- 
tive to cleanliness, who was a consum- 
mate villain. — Rumford. 


Beauty commonly produces love, but 
cleanliness preserves it. Age itself is 
not unamiable while it is preserved 
clean and unsullied; like a piece of 
metal constantly kept smooth and 
bright, we look on it with more pleas- 
ure than on a new vessel cankered 
with rust. — Addison. 

Clematis 

Where the woodland streamlets flow, 
Gushing down a rocky bed, 

Where the tasselled alders grow, 

Lightly meeting overhead, 

When the fullest August days 
Give the richness that they know, 

Then the wild clematis comes, 

With her wealth of tangled blooms. 
Reaching up and drooping low. 

But when Autumn days are here, 

And the woods of Autumn burn, 

Then her leaves are black and sere, 
Quick with early frosts to turnl 
As the golden Summer dies, 

So her silky green has fled, 

And the smoky clusters rise 
As from fires of sacrifice, — • 

Sacred incense to the deadl 

— Dora Read Goodale. 

Clemency 

In general, indulgence for those wt 
know is rarer than pity for those we 
know not. — Rivarol. 


To be good to the vile is to throw 
water into the sea. — Cervantes. 
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Clemency alone mates us equal to 
the gods. — Claudianus. 


Tender-handed stroke a nettle, and 
5t stings you for your pains. — Aaron 
Hill. 


Forgiveness, that noblest of all self- 
denial, is a virtue which he alone who 
can practise in himself can willingly 
believe in another. — Colton. 


Clemency, which we make a virtue 
of, proceeds sometimes from vanity, 
sometimes from indolence, often from 
fear, and almost always from a mix- 
ture of all three. — Rochefoucauld, 


No attribute 

So well befits th* exalted seat supreme. 
And power’s disposing hand as clemency. 
Each crime must from its quality be judged; 
And pity there should interpose, where 
malice 

Is not th’ aggressor. — Sir William Jones. 


The little I have seen of the world 
teaches me to look upon the errors of 
others in sorrow, not in anger. When 
I take the history of one poor heart 
that has sinned and suffered, and rep- 
resent to myself the struggles and 
temptations it has passed through, the 
brief pulsations of joy, the feverish 
inquietude of hope and fear, the pres- 
sure of want, the desertion of friends, 
I would fain leave the erring soul of 
my fellow-man with Him from whose 
hand it came. — Longfellow. 

Clergyman. 

The true clergyman is a reflex of 
his Master. — AndrS Lacier. 


The defects of a preacher are soon 
fcpied. — Luther. 


He — the country parson — is not 
witty or learned or eloquent, but holy. 
— George Herbert. 


The clergyman who lives in the city 
may have piety, but he must have 
taste. — Emerson. 


The pulpit is a clergyman’s parade; 
the parish is his field of active service. 
Southey. 


If you would lift me you must be 
on a higher ground. — Emerson. 


There is nothing noble in a clergy- 
man but burning zeal for the salvation 
of souls. — William Law. 


Recollect for your encouragement 
the reward that awaits the faithful 
minister. — Robert Hall. 


Embryos and idiots, eremites and friars. 
White, black, and grey, with all their trum- 
pery. — Milton. 


Around his form his loose long robe was 
thrown, 

And wrapt a breast bestowed on heaven 
alone. — Byron, 


There goes the parson, oh illustrious spark 1 
And there, scarce less illustrious, goes the 
clerk. — Cowper. 


I never saw, heard, nor read, that 
the clergy w’ere beloved in any natron 
where Christianity was the religion of 
the country. — Swift. 


As there are certain mountebanks 
and quacks in physic, so there are 
much the same also in divinity.— 
South. 


Nothing is more detestable than a 
professed declaimer who retails his 
discourses as a quack does his medi- 
cines. — ^Massillon. 


I do not envy a clergyman’s life as 
an easy life, nor do I envy the clergy- 
man who makes it an easy life. — Dr. 
Johnson. 


The Christian messenger cannot 
think too highly of his Prince, or too 
humbly of himself. — Colton. 


From such apostles, oh ye mitred heads, 
Preserve the church; and lay not careless 
hands 

On skulls that cannot teach, and will not 
learn. — Cowper. 


There are passages of the Bible that 
are soiled forever by the touches of 
the hands of ministers who delight in 
the cheap jokes they have left behind 
them. — Phillips Brooks. 


The ascendency of the sacerdotal or- 
der was long the ascendency which 
naturally and properly belonged to 
intellectual superiority. — Macaulay. 
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Suppose, however, that something 
like moderation were visible in this po- 
litical sermon, yet politics and the pul- 
pit are terms that have little agree- 
ment. — Burke. 


Ev’n children followed with endearing wile 
And pluck’d his gown to share the good 
man’s smile. — Goldsmith. 


Love and meekness, lord,^ 
Become a churchman better than ambition: 
Win straying souls with modesty again, 
Cast none away. — Shakespeare. 


Make not the church to us an instrument 
Of bondage, to yourselves of liberty: 
Obedience there confirms your government, 
Our sovereigns, God’s subalterns, you be, 

— Lord Brooks. 


The proud he tamed, the penitent he cheered, 
Nor to rebuke the rich offender feared; 

His preaching much, but more his practice 
wi ought, 

A living sermon of the truths he taught. 

— -Dryden. 

At church with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorn’d the venerable place; 
Truth from his lips prevail’d with double 
sway, 

And fools, who came to scoff, remain’d to 
pray. — Goldsmith. 


He that negotiates between God and man, 
As God’s ambassador, the grand concerns 
Of judgment and of mercy, should beware 
Of lightness in his speech. — Cowper. 


I venerate the man, whose heart is warm. 
Whose hands are pure, whose doctrine and 
whose life 

Coincident, exhibit lucid proof 
That be is honest in the sacred cause. 

—Cowper. 


He was a shepherd and no mercenary, 

And though he holy was and virtuous. 

He was to sinful men full piteous; 

His words were strong, but not with anger 
fraught; 

A love benignant he discreetly taught. 

To draw mankind to heaven by gentleness 
And good example was his business. 

-Chaucer. 


Others of graver mien, behold, adorn’d 
With holy ensigns, how sublime they 
move, 

.A.nd bending oft their sanctimonious eyes, 
Take homage of the simple-minded throng; 
Ambassadors of heaven I — Akenside. 


The life of a conscientious clergy- 
man is not easy* I have always consid- 


ered a clergyman as the father of a 
larger family than be is able to main- 
tain. I would rather have chancery 
suits upon my hands than the cure of 
souls. — Dr. Johnson. 


Do not, as some ungracious pastors do, 
Show me the steep and thorny way to 
heaven ; 

Whilst, like a puff’d and reckless libertine, 
Himself the primrose path of dalliance 
treads. 

And recks not his own road. 

— Shakespeare. 


In man or woman, but far most in man, 
And most of all in man that ministers, 
And serves the altar, in my soul I loathe 
All affectation. ’Tis my perfect scorn: 
Object of my implacable disgust. 

— Cowper. 


It never was a prosperous world 
Since priests have interfer’d with temporal 
matters ; 

The custom of their ancestors they slight, 
And change their shirts of hair for robes of 
gold; 

Thus luxury and interest rule the church. 
Whilst piety and conscience dwelt in caves. 

— Bancroft. 


Their sheep have crusts, and they the 
bread; 

The chips and they the cheer: 

They have the fleece, and eke the flesh, 
(O seely sheep the while!) 

The corn is theirs — let others thresh, 

Their hands they may not file. 

— Spenser. 


His talk was now of tythes and dues; 

He smok’d his pipe, and read the news; 
Knew how to preach old sermons next. 
Vamp’d in the preface and the text; 

At christenings well could act his part, 
And had the service all by heart; 

Wish’d women might have children fast, 
And thought whose sow had farrow’d last; 
Against dissenters would repine, 

And stood up firm for right divine; 

Found his head fill’d with many a system, 
But classic authors — ^he ne’er miss’d ’em 
— Swift. 


Your Lordship and your Grace, what schocJi 
can teach 

A rhetoric equal to those parts of speech? 
What, need of Homer’s verse, or Tully’s 
prose. 

Sweet interjections I if he learn but those? 
Let rev’rend churls his ignorance rebuke. 
Who starve upon a dog’s ear’d Pentateuch. 
The Parson knows enough who knows q 
Duke. — Cowper. 
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Behold the picture! Is it like? Like 
whom ? 

The things that mount the rostrum with a 
skip 

And then skip down again. Pronounce a 
text. 

Cry hem; and reading what they never 
wrote. 

Just fifteen minutes huddle up their work. 

And with a well-bred whisper close the 
scene. — Cowper. 


If we must pray. 

Rear in the streets bright altars to the 
gods. 

Let virgin’s hands adorn the sacrifice; 

And not a grey-beard forging priest come 
here. 

To pry into the bowels of their victim. 

And with their dotage mad the gaping 
world. — Lee. 


Near yonder copse, where once the garden 
smil’d. 

And still where many a gc.rden flower grows 
wild, 

There, where a few torn shrubs the place 
disclose, 

The village preacher’s modest mansion rose. 

A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year; 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race. 

Nor e’er had chang’d nor wish’d to change 
his place; 

Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for power. 

By doctrines fashion’d to the varying hour; 

Far other aims his heart had learn’d to 
prize. 

More bent to raise the wretched than to 
rise. — Goldsmith. 

Cleverness 

We can be more clever than one, 
but not more clever than all. — La 
Rochefoucauld. 


To know how to hide one’s ability 
is great skill. — La Rochefoucauld. 

Climate 

The institutions of a country de- 
pend in great measure on the nature 
of its soil and situation. Many of 
the wants of man are awakened or 
supplied by these circumstances. To 
these wants, manners, laws, and re- 
ligion must shape and accommodate 
themselves. The division of land, and 
the rights attached to it, alter with 
the soil: the laws relating to its pro- 
duce, with its fertility. The manners 
of its inhabitants are in various ways 
modified by its position. The religion 
of a miner is not the same as the faith 


of a shepherd, nor is the character of 
the ploughman so war-like as that of 
the hunter. The observant legislator 
follows the direction of all these vari- 
ous circumstances. The knowledge of 
the natural advantages or defects of a 
country thus form an essential part of 
political science and history. — Justus 
Moser. 

Clouds 

Those playful fancies of the mighty 
sky. — Smith. 


The clouds, — the only birds that 
never sleep. — Victor Hugo. 


Those clouds are angels’ robes. — That fiery 
west 

Is paved with smiling faces. 

— Charles Kingsley. 


They are fair resting-places 
For the dear weary dead on their way up ta 
heaven. — Joaquin Miller, 


Clouds on clouds, in volumes driven, 
Curtain round the vault of heaven. 

— Thomas Love Peacock. 


When clouds appear like rocks and towers. 
The earth’s refreshed by frequent showers. 

— Old Weather Rhyme. 


If woolly fleeces spread the heavenly way. 
No rain, be sure, disturbs the summer’s 
day. — Old Weather Rhyme. 


The hooded clouds, like friars. 

Tell their beads in drops of rain. 

— Longfellow, 


Yonder cloud 

That rises upward always higher, 

A looming bastion fringed with fire. 

— Tennyson. 


That look’d 

As though an angel, in his upward flighl, 
Had left his mantle floating in mid-air. 

— Joanna Eaillie. 


The clouds consign their treasure to tfie 
fields 

And, softly shaking on the dimpled pool 
Prelusive drops, let all their moisture flow, 
In large effusion o’er a freshen’d world. 

— Thomson. 


When scattered clouds are resting 
on the bosoms of hills, it seems as if 
one might climb into the heavenly re- 
gion, earth being so intermixed witli 
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sky, and gradually transformed into it. 
—Hawthorne. 


We often praise the evening clouds. 
And tints so gay and bold, 

But seldom think upon our God, 

Who tinged these clouds with gold- 

— Scott. 


Bathed in the tenderest purple of distance. 
Tinted and shadowed by pencils of air. 

Thy battlements hang o’er the slopes and 
the forests, 

Seats of the Gods in the limitless ether. 
Looming sublimely aloft and afar. 

— Bayard Taylor. 


Now a cloud, 

Massive and black, strides up; the angry 
gleam 

Of the red lightning cleaves the frowning 
folds. —Street. 


Wafted up, 

The stealing cloud with soft grey blinds 
the sky 

And in its vapory mantle onward steps 
The summer shower. — Street. 


Ye clouds, that are the ornament of heaven, 
Who give to it its gayest shadowings 
And its most awful glories; ye who roll 
Tn the dark tempest, or at dewy evening 
jBow low in tenderest beauty; — ye are to us 
A volume full of wisdom. — Percival. 


A cloud lay cradled near the setting sun; 

A gleam of crimson tinged its braided 
snow; 

♦ * * # # 

Tranquil its spirit seemed and floated slow; 
Even in its very motion there was rest; 
While every breath of eve that chance to 
blow 

Wafted the traveller to the beauteous west. 

— ^John Wilson. 


Cloud- walls of the morning’s gray 
Faced with amber column. 

Crowned with crimson cupola 
From a sunset solemn. 

May-mists, for the casements, fetch. 
Pale and glimmering, 

With a sunbeam hid in each. 

And a smell of spring. 

— Mrs Browning. 


O, it is pleasant, with a heart at ease, 

Just after sunset, or by moonlight skies, 
To make the shifting clouds be what you 
please, 

Or let the easily persuaded eyes 
Own each quaint likeness issuing from the 
mould 

Of a friend’s fancy. — Coleridge. 


Sometimes we see a cloud that’s dragonish; 
A vapour, sometimes, like a bear or lion, 

A tower’d citadel, a pendant rock, 

A forked mountain, or blue promontory. 
With trees upon’t, that nod_ unto the world, 
And mock our eyes with air. 

— Shakespeare. 


I bring fresh showers for the thirsting 
flowers, 

From the seas and the streams; 

I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams. 

From my wings are shaken the dews that 
waken 

The sweet buds every one, 

When rocked to rest on their mother’s 
breast, 

As she dances about the sun. 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 

And whiten the green plains under. 
And then again I dissolve it in rain, 

And laugh as I pass in thunder, 

—Shelley. 


I loved the Clouds. 

Fire-fringed at dawn, or red with twilight 
bloom, 

Or stretched above, like isles of leaden 
gloom 

In heaven’s vast deep, or drawn in belts of 
gray, 

Or dark blue walls along the base of day; 
Or snow-drifts luminous at highest noon, 
Ragged and black in tempests, veined with 
lightning, 

And when the moon was brightening 
Impearled and purpled by the changeful 
moon, — R. H. Stoddard. 

Color 

Color is, in brief terms, the type of 
love. Hence it is especially connected 
with the blossoming of the earth ; and 
again, with its fruits; also, with the 
spring and fall of the leaf, and with 
the morning and evening of the day, in 
order to show the waiting of love 
about the birth and death of man. — 
Ruskin. 


The little may contrast with the 
great, in painting, but cannot be said 
to be contrary to it Oppositions of 
colors contrast ; but there are also 
colors contrary to each other, that is, 
which produce an i\\ effect because 
they shock the eye when brought very 
near it. — Voltaire. 


The fact is, that of all God’s gifts 
to the sight of man, color is the holiest, 
the most divine, the most solemn, We 
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speak rashly of gay color and sad color, 
for color cannot at once be good and 
gay. All good color is in some degree 
pensive, the loveliest is melancholy, 
and the purest and most thoughtful 
minds are those which love color the 
most. — Thomas Starr King. 

Comet 

Comets importing change of times and 
states, 

Brandish your crystal tresses in the sky 
And with them scourge the bad revolting 
stars. — Shakespeare. 


Lol from the dread immensity of space 
Returning, with accelerated course. 

The rushing comet to the sun descends: 
And as he sinks below the shading earth. 
With awful train projected o’er the heavens, 
The guilty nations tremble. — Thomson. 


Stranger of Heaven, I hid thee hail! 

Shred from the pall of glory riven 
That flashest in celestial gale — 

Broad pennon of the King of Heaven 
Whate’er portends thy front of fire 
And streaming locks so lovely pale; 
Or peace to man, or judgments dire 
Stranger of Heaven, I bid thee hail. 

— Hogg. 


Hast thou ne’er seen the comet’s flaming 
light? 

Th’ illustrious stranger passing, terror 
sheds 

On gazing nations, from his fiery train 

Of length enormous, takes his ample round 

Through depths of ether; coasts unnum- 
ber’d worlds, 

Of more than solar glory ; doubles /ide 

Heaven’s mighty cape; and then re-visits 
earth, 

From the long travel of a thousand years. 

— Young. 


Lone traveller through the fields of air, 
What may thy presence here portend? 
Art come to greet the planets fair, 

As friend greets friend? 

Whate’er thy purpose, thou dost teach 
Some lessons to the humble soul; 
Though far and dim thy pathway reach. 

Yet still thy goal^ 

Tends to the fountain of that light 

From whence thy golden beams are won; 
So should we turn, from earth’s dark night, 
To God our sun. — Mrs. Hale. 

Comfort 

Of all created comforts, God is the 
lender; you are the borrower, not the 
owner. — Rutherford, 


Comfort and indolence are cronies.—^ 
Hood. 


For in a dearth of comforts, we art taught 
To be contented with the least. 

— Sir W. Davenant. 


Comfort — ’tis for ease and quiet; 

It sleeps upon the down of sweet content. 
In the sound bed of industry and health. 

— Havard. 


Comfort, like the golden sun. 
Dispels the sullen shade with her sweet in-* 
fluence. 

And cheers the melancholy house of care. 

— Rowe. 


The comforts we enjoj here below 
are not like the anchor m the bottom 
of the sea that holds fast in a storm, 
but like the flag upon the top of the 
mast that turns with every wind. — • 
Rev. Christopher Love. 


The chief secret of comfort lies in 
not suffering trifles to vex ns, and in 
prudently cultivating an undergrowth 
of small pleasures, since very few 
1 great ones are let on long leases. — 
Aughey, 


It is a little thing to speak a phrase 
of common comfort, which bv daily use 
has almost lost its sense; yet on the 
ear of him who thought to die un- 
mourned it will fall like choicest music, 
— Talfourd. 


Giving comfort under affliction re- 
quires that penetration into the human 
mind, joined to that experience which 
knows how to soothe, how to reason, 
and how to ridicule ; taking the utmost 
care never to apply those arts improp- 
erly. — Fielding. 


Sweet as refreshing dews or summer show- 
ers. 

To the long parching thirst of drooping 
flowers ; 

Grateful as fanning gales to fainting swains 

And soft as trickling balm to bleeding 
pains. 

Such are thy words. — Gay. 


I want a sofa, as I want a friend, 
upon which I can repose familiarly. 
If you can’t have intimate terms and 
freedom with one and the other, they 
are of no good. — Thackeray. 
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In the exhaustless catalogue of 
Heaven's mercies to mankind, the 
power we have of finding some germs 
of comfort in the hardest trials must 
ever occupy the foremost place; not 
only because it supports and upholds 
us when we most require to be sus- 
tained, but because in this source of 
consolation there is something, _ we 
have reason to believe, of the Divine 
Spirit : something of that goodness 
which detects, amidst our own evil do- 
ings, a redeeming quality; something, 
which even in our fallen nature, we 
possess in common with the angels ; 
which had its being in the old time 
when they trod the earth, and linger 
on it yet in pity. — Dickens. 

Command Commander 

A brave captain is as a root, out of 
which (as branches) the courage of 
his soldiers doth spring. — Sir Philip 
Sidney. 


It is better to have a lion at the 
head of an army of sheep, than a sheep 
at the head of an army of lions. — ^De 
Foe. 


He stopp’d the fliers: 

And, by his rare example, made the coward 
Turn terror into sport; as waves ore 
A vessel under sail, so men obey d, 

And fell below his stem. — Shakespeare. 


Truly, a command of gall cannot be 
obeyed like one of sugar. A man must 
require just and reasonable things, if 
he would see the scales of obedience 
properly trimmed. Prom orders ’’^hich 
are improper, springs resistance, which 
is not easily overcome. — Basil. 

Commendation 

Commend a fool for his wit, or a 
knave for his honesty, and they will 
receive you into their bosom. — Field- 
ing. 

Commerce 

Commerce has made all winds her 
mistress. — Sterling. 


God is making commerce His mis- 
sionary. — Joseph Cook. 


The first inventions of commerce 
are, like those of all other arts, cun- 
ning and short-sighted. — Curran. 


More pernicious nonsense was never 
devised by man than treaties of com- 
merce. — Beaconsfield. 

Commerce defies every wind, out- 
rides every tempest, and invades every 
zone. — Bancroft, 

Commerce is the equalizer of the 
wealth of nations. — Gladstone. 


It may almost be held that the hope 
of commercial gain has done nearly as 
much for the cause of truth as even 
the love of truth. — Bovee. 


The care of our national commerce 
redounds more to the riches and pros- 
perity of the public than any other 
act of government. — ^Addison. 


Commerce links all mankind in one 
common brotherhood of mutual de- 
pendence and interests. — J ames A# 
Garfield. 


As soon as the commercial spirit 
acquires vigor, and begins to gain an 
ascendant in any society, we discern a 
new genius in its policy, its alliances, 
its wars, and its negotiations. — ^Dr. W. 
Robertson. 


Commerce can never be at a stop 
while one man wants what another 
can supply ; and credit will never be 
denied, while it is likely to be repaid 
with profit. — Dr. Johnson. 


Whatever has a tendency to pro- 
mote the civil intercourse of nations 
by an exchange of benefits is a sub- 
ject as worthy of philosophy as of 
politics. — Thomas Paine. 


Chiefly the sea-shore has been the 
point of departure to knowledge, as 
to commerce. The most advanced na- 
tions are always those who navigate 
the most. — Emerson. 


A well regulated commerce is not, 
like law, physic, or divinity, to be 
overstocked vflth hands; but, on the 
contrary, flourishes by multitudes, and 
gives employment to all its professors. 
— ^Addison. 


Next to the pastoral came the agri- 
cultural life. When you add to that 
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the manufacturing phase of develop- 
ment, society begins to fill out, and 
needs but wings to fly, and commerce 
is its wings. — Beecher. 


Commerce is no other than the traf- 
fic of two individuals, multiplied on a 
scale of number ; and, by the same rule 
that Nature intended the intercourse 
of two, she intended that of all I — 
Thomas Paine. 


There are no more useful members 
in a commonwealth than merchants. 
They knit mankind together in a mu- 
tual intercourse of good oflBces, dis- 
tribute the gifts of Nature, find work 
for the poor, and wealth to the rich, 
and magnificence to the great. — ^Ad- 
dison. 


A statesman may do much for com- 
merce, most by leaving it alone. A 
river never flows so smoothly, as when 
it follows its own course, without 
either aid or check. Let it make its 
own bed, it will do so better than you 
can. 


Commerce, however we may please 
ourselves with the contrary opinion, 
is one of the daughters of fortune, 
inconstant and deceitful as her 
mother. She chooses her residence 
where she is least expected, and shifts 
her abode when her continuance is, 
in appearance, most firmly settled. — 
Johnson. 


As Egypt does not on the clouds rely 

But to the Nile owes more than to the sky; 

So what our earth and what our heaven 
denies 

Our ever constant friend, the sea supplies. 

The taste of hot Arabia’s spice we know, ^ 

Free from the scorching sun that makes it 

Without the worm in Persias silks we 
shine ; 

And without planting, drink of every vine, 

To dig for wealth we weary not oup limbs. 

Gold, though the heaviest metal hither 
swims, 

Ours is the harvest where the Indians mow. 

We plough the deep, and reap what others 
sow. —Waller. 


Commerce tends to wear off those 
prejudices which maintain distinction 
and animosity between nations. It 
softens and polishes the manners of 


men. It unites them by one of the 
strongest of all ties — the desire of 
supplying their mutual wants. It dis- 
poses them to peace, by establishing in 
every State an order of citizens bound 
by their interest to be the guardians 
of public tranquillity. As soon as the 
commercial spirit acquires vigor, and 
begins to gain an ascendant in any 
society, we begin to discern a new 
genius in its policy, its alliances, its 
wars, and its negotiations.— rRobert- 
son. 


Nature seems to have taken a par- 
ticular care to disseminate her bless- 
ings among the different regions of the 
world, with an eye to their mutual in- 
tercourse and traflic among mankind, 
that the nations of the several parts 
of the globe might have a kind of de- 
pendence upon one another and be 
united together by their common in- 
terest. — Addison, 

Common Sense 

Common sense is very uncommon. — 
Horace Greeley. 


i Common sense is in spite of, not 
because of age. — Lord Thurlow. 


Common sense is nature’s gift, but 
reason is an art. — Beattie. 


Common sense, alas in spite of our 
educational institutions, is a rare 
commodity. — Bovee. 


If common sense has not the bril- 
liancy of the sun, it has the fixity of 
the stars. — Fernan Caballero. 


Good sense, disciplined by experi- 
ence and inspired by goodness, issues 
in practical wisdom. — Samuel Smiles. 


Common sense is in spite of, not 
the result of, education — Victor Hugo. 


Common sense ^ is instinct, and 
enough of it is genius. — H. W. Shaw. 


Common sense is the favorite daugh- 
ter of Reason. — H. W. Shaw. 


Common sense is only a modification 
of talent. Genius is an exaltation of 
it; the difference is, therefore, in the 
degree, not nature. — Bulwer-Lytton. 
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The aim of all intellectual training 
for the mass of the people should be to 
cultivate common sense. — ^J. Stuart 
Mill. 


Common sense is the average sensi- 
bility and intelligence of men undis- 
turbed by individual peculiarities.— 
W. R. Alger. 


Common sense has given to words 
their ordinary signification, and com- 
mon sense is the genius of mankind. — 
Ouizot. 


Common sense in one view is the 
most uncommon sense. While it is 
extremely rare in possession, the 
recognition of it is universal. All men 
feel it, though few men have it. — H. 
N. Hudson. 


Fine sense and exalted sense are 
not half as useful as common sense. 
There are forty men of wit for one 
man of sense. And he that will carry 
nothing about him but gold will be 
every day at a loss for readier change. 
— Pope. 


Sydney Smith playfully says that 
eornmon sense was invented by Socra- 
tes, that philosopher having been one 
of its most conspicuous exemplars in 
conducting the contest of practical sa- 
gacity against stupid prejudice and 
illusory beliefs. — Whipple. 


Common sense is science exactly so 
far as it fulfils the ideal of common 
sense; that is, sees facts as they are. 
or at any rate without the distortion 
of prejudice, and reasons from them 
in accordance with the dictates of 
sound judgment. — Huxley. 


To act with common sense, accord- 
ing to the moment, is the best wisdom 
I know ; and the best philosophy, to 
do one’s duties, take the world as it 
comes, submit respectfully to one’s lot, 
bless the goodness that has given us so 
much happiness with it, whatever it 
is, and despise affectation. — Horace 
Walpole. 


In most old communities there is a 
common sense even in sensuality. Vice 
itself gets gradually digested into a 


system, is amenable to certain laws 
of conventional propriety and honor, 
has for its object simply the gratifica- 
tion of its appetites, and frowns with 
quite a conservative air on all new 
inventions, all untried experiments in 
iniquity. — Whipple. 


Common sense punishes all depar- 
tures from her, by forcing those who 
rebel into a desperate war with all 
facts and experience, and into a still 
more terrible civil war with each 
other and with themselves. — Colton. 

Commonwealtli 

We will renew the times of peace and jus* 
tice, 

1 Condensing in a fair free commohwealth; 

[ Not rash equality, but equal rights, 
Proportion’d like the columns of the temple 
Giving and taking strength reciprocal, 

And making firm the whole with grace and 
beauty ; 

So that no part could be removed without 
Infringement of the general symmetry. 

— Byron. 

Commuxiion 

All Christian power springs from 
communion with God, and from the 
indwelling of divine grace. — Aughey. 


! If we show the Lord’s death at 
Communion, we must show the Lord's 
life in the world. If it is a Eucharist 
on Sunday, it must prove on Monday 
that it was also a Sacrament. — Malt- 
bie Babcock. 


This do in remembrance of me. — 
I Cor. xi. 24. 


We should come to the Lord’s table 
with the confident expectation of meet- 
ing Christ there, of receiving there a 
blessing. — Rev. Chas. A. Savage. 


The Lord’s Supper is the central act 
of Christian worship. It is a prophecy, 
pledge, and prelude to that “supper 
table of the Lamb,” when we shall sit 
.down with Abraham and Isaac and 
'Jacob in the kingdom of our Father. 
—Rev. Gerard B. F. Hallock. 


^I agree with you that the commu- 
nion with the invisible saints must be 
more of a dream than a reality. But 
we have a right to dream dreams, 
if they are not contradicted by the 
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evident laws of God’s word, or God’s 
world, — Maltbie Babcock. ’ 


We should look to the Sacrament 
for a special revelation of Christ and 
His truth. The purpose of the com- 
munion service is to afford us an op- 
portunity to take into our spiritual 
natures something from the outside. — 
Rev. Chas. A. Savage. 


A consciousness of guilt does not 
disqualify one. We come to the Lord’s 
table because we know that we are sin- 
ners trusting only in the death and 
work of Jesus Christ. No matter how 
great one’s consciousness of guilt, if he 
is penitent and is seeking strength to 
live a Christian life, the Lord’s table 
is the very place for him. — Smith 
Baker, D. D. 


The Lord’s Supper comes to us like 
a ring plucked off from Christ’s fin- 
ger, or a bracelet from His arm; or 
rather like His picture from His 
breast, delivered to us with such words 
as these, “As oft as you look on this, 
remember me.” — John Flavel. 


Especially in acts of sacramental 
communion with his Lord does the 
Christian gather up ^ and consecrate 
the powers of his life-long commu- 
nion with heaven. Then it is that he 
has most vivid impressions of the 
nearness of God to his soul, a most 
comfortable assurance of strength for 
his need. — Mackarness. 


The Lord’s Supper has been greatly 
instrumental in keeping His cause 
alive. It is the voice of all believers 
preaching the Lord’s death till He 
come. He who believes that the Lord 
did come and die for us,^ and will come 
again and take us to Himself, will not 
hesitate to regard this last request of 
our Lord and Saviour. — Chas. F. 
Deems, D. D. 


We want to look at the Lord’s Sup- 
per as an ordinance of thanksgiving, 
that we may have greater desire ^d 
pleasure and profit in its celebration. 
God unfolds to us the different at- 
tributes of this beautiful ordinance, 
that we may be attracted to it. He 
mefins every attribute to be a per- 


suasive argument enforcing obedience 
to the command: “This do in re- 
membrance of me.” — David Gregg, 
D. D. 


“We do not presume to come to this 
Thy table, O merciful Lord, trusting 
in our own righteousness, but in Thy 
manifold and great mercies. We are 
not worthy so much as to gather up 
the crumbs under Thy table. But thou 
art the same Lord, Whose property is 
always to have mercy,” etc. — Book of 
Common Prayer, 


It is a love feast, emphasizing 
Christ’s love for us, and ours to Him 
and to one another. Sin parts men, 
but in Christ we have brotherhood. 
We are to love the world, but in a 
different way our Christian brothers. 
“This is My commandment, That V© 
love one another.” 

It is a pledge of glory, a foretaste 
of the marriage supper of the LamK 
The glory is in heaven, and we must 
wait for it, but we are heirs of it. — 
Howard Crosby, D. D. 


Let us remember that the Lord^s 
Supper is an ordinance given to the 
friends of Jesus Christ who have en- 
tered upon the saved life, and intended 
to help them realize their privileges. 
The Lord’s Supper takes the most ter- 
rible facts of history and experience, 
and groups them with the grandest of 
realities in such a way that our souls 
break forth into hallelujahs. — David 
Gregg, D. D. 


Bread of the world, in mercy broken. 

Wine of the soul, in mercy shed, 

By whom the words of life were spoken, 
And in whose death our sins are dead: 

Look on the heart by sorrow broken, 

Look on the tears by sinners shed; 

And be Thy feast to us the token 

That by Thy grace our souls are fed. 

—Reginald Heber. 

The proper attitude to assume with 
relation to the Lord’s Supper is a gold* 
en mean between idolatry and indiffer< 
ence. — Rev. Chas. A. Savage. 


Historians are unanimous in theii 
testimony that from the beginning this 
sacrament was viewed as a great mys- 
tery, to which was attached profound 
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doctrinal significance and the highest 
spiritual efficacy. With the visible 
elements, it was believed, were mystic- 
ally the body and blood of the Lord. 
Those who in faith partook of this 
Supper enjoyed essential communion 
with Christ. — Prof. E. J. Wolf, D. D. 


Indifference to the Sacrament casts 
contempt on an ordinance instituted 
by our Saviour Himself, and one that 
is full of holy meaning. An idolatrous 
reverence for it not only violates the 
Second Commandment, but dishonors 
Christ. — Rev. Ohas. A. Savage. 


The Lord’s Supper^ may be made 
more profitable for us if we emphasize 
it as a bond of brotherhood. A com- 
munion with Christ, it is also a com- 
munion with each other, and not only 
among the few gathered within the 
walls of a single sanctuary; it is the 
fellowship of the ages. In the name 
of our common Christ, ^‘encompassed 
by so great a cloud of witnesses/’ we 
sit with them in heavenly places when- 
ever we come to the Communion Table 
of our Lord. — Rev. Clias. A. Savage. 


Bread of Heaven, on Thee I feed. 

For Thy flesh is meat indeed; 

Ever may my soul be fed 
With this true and living bread] 

Day by day with strength supplied. 
Through the life of Him who died. 

Vine of Heaven, Thy hlood supplies 
This blest cup of sacrifice; 

’Tis Thy wounds my healing give; 

To Thy cross I look and live. 

Thou my Life, O let me be 
Rooted, grafted, built on Thee. 

— ^Josiah Conder. 


Coming by faith, and thus truly 
partaking of the bread and the wine, 
we receive anew the assurance that 
we are pardoned sinners. We receive 
increased grace to confirm our Chris- 
tian habits and to quicken them in 
their exercise. We receive the earnest 
of eternal bliss and joy. Most pre- 
cious foretastes of the heavenly hap- 
piness are here bestowed upon a live- 
ly faith A bunch of grapes from 
the heavenly Eshcoi is pressed by the 
Lord into the sacramental cup. We 
have food to eat that the world knows 
Hot of. — Rev, M. Patterson, D. D. 


It is certainly not desirable that 
improper persons should take the sac- 
rament of the Lord’s Supper ; but 
there are many who injure their spir- 
itual characters and diminish their 
spiritual enjoyment by failing to obey 
the request of our dying Lord. About 
to die. He tenderly asked every man 
who believed that He was dying for 
the world to do this in remembrance 
of Him. It is a most simple request ; 
the observance of it in a similar spirit 
would increase the joy and power of 
all who wish well the cause of Chris- 
tianity. 


This will appear as we notice what 
the Lord's Supper signifies, (a) It is 
a memorial of Christ’s life and death. 
(6) It is a symbol of Christ’s work, 
(c) It represents the union of all 
God’s people; at the table of the Lord 
all human souls are on a level, (d) 
Again, it represents the soul's constant 
dependence upon Christ for strength. 
Christ is the daily bread of life to 
the soul, (e) It represents the mys- 
tic union of Christ and His people ; He 
lives in them and they in Him. (f) 
The Lord’s Supper is a special com- 
munion with Christ, when in a partic- 
ular manner He reveals Himself to the 
believing heart. — Smith Baker, D. D* 


Thus may we abide in union, 

With each other and the Lord, 

And possess in sweet communion 
Joys which earth cannot afford. 

— Rev. John Newton. 


Let us come, then, hungering and 
thirsting for the body and blood of the 
Lord. He will be present to satisfy 
the spiritual desires of which He is 
Himself the author. It would be no 
feast without Himself. Mere common 
bread, mere common wine, mere meet- 
ing with one another, would this sac- 
rament be unless Jesus Himself were 
here. “He must break the bread, if it 
is to nourish my soul. He must pour 
out the wine; if it is to refresh and 
gladden me.” And we doubt not that 
He will do this. We come in obedience 
to His command, and we rely upon 
His promise. We will seek to com- 
mune under their influence, and then 
we will go away from the table joy- 
fully and exultingly declaring: “As 
the apple-tree among the trees of the 
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wood, so is my Beloved among the 
sons. I sat down under his shadow 
with great delight, and his fruit was 
sw^eet to my taste.” 


God, in giving us what we pray for 
because we pray, and in refusing to 
give what we fail to ask for, deals 
with us as a loving father. He culti- 
vates that living sympathy and com- 
munion between our hearts and His 
own which is necessary to our happi- 
ness and growth in grace. — C. E. 
Babb, D. D. 


He walks in the presence of God 
that converses with Him in frequent 
prayer and communion; that runs to 
Him with all his necessities, that asks 
counsel of Him in all his doubtings, 
that opens all his wants to Him ; weeps 
before Him for all his sins; and that 
asks remedy and support for all his 
weakness, that fears Him as a Judge, 
reverences Him as a Lord, and obeys 
Him as a Father. 


If a friend is the one who summons 
us to our best, then is not Jesus 
Christ our best friend, and should we 
not think of the Communion as one of 
His chief appeals to us to be our best? 
The Lord’s Supper looks not back to 
our past with a critical eye, but to our 
future, with a hopeful one. The Mas- 
ter appeals from what we have been to 
what we may be. He bids us come, 
not because He sees we are better than 
we have been, but because He wants 
us to be. To stay away because our 
hearts are cold is to refuse ter go to the 
fire till we are warm. — Maltbie Bab- 
cock. 


Ye do well to remember that 
habitual affectionate communion with 
God, asking Him for all good which is 
needed, praising Him for all that is re- 
ceived, and trusting Him for future 
supplies, prevents anxious cares, in- 
spires peace, calmness and composure, 
and furnishes a delight surpassing all 
finite comprehension. — ^Aughey. 

Gammtixiiszii 

Communism means barbarism. — 
Lowell. 


The law cannot equalize men in 
l^ite of Nature — Vauvenargues. 


Communism is plunder legalized. — • 
Mary Trimmer. 


There may be community of ma- 
terial possessions, but there can never 
be community of love or esteem. — Dr. 
Johnson. 


Communism possesses a language 
which every people can understand. 
Its elements are hunger, envy, death. 
— Heinrich Heine. 


You cannot place mediocrity on a 
par with culture and intelligence ; con- 
sequently communism is impossible. — 
Perley Poore. 


One who has yearnings for equal 
division of unequal earnings. Idler 
or bungler, he is willing to fork out 
his penny and pocket your shilling. — 
Ebenezer Elliott. 


Caesar was Rome’s escape from com- 
munism. I expect no Caesar; I find 
on our map no Rubicon. But then I 
expect to see communistic madness re- 
buked and ended. — Prof. Hitchcock. 


Levellers wish to level down as far 
as themselves, but they cannot bear 
levelling up to themselves. They 
would all have some people under 
them; why not then have some people 
above them? — Dr. Johnson. 

Company — Companions 

Wicked companions invite us to helL 
— Fielding. 


A pleasant companion is as good as 
a coach. — Swift. 


He that toucheth pitch shall be de* 
filed therewith. — Bible. 


Company, villanous company, hath 
been the spoil of me. — Shakespeare. 


There are like to be short graces 
where the devil plays host. — Lamb. 


The freer you feel yourself in the 
presence of another, the more free is 
he. — Lavater. 


No man can be provident of his 
time who is not prudent in the choice 
of his company. — ^Jeremy Taylor. 
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No possession is gratifying without 
a companion. — Seneca. 

A companion is but another self ; 
wherefore it is an argument that a 
man is wicked if he keep company 
with the wicked. — St. Clement. 


No man in effect doth accompany 
with others but he learneth, ere he is 
aware, some gesture, voice, or fash- 
ion. — Bacon. 


No man can possibly improve in any 
company for which he has not respect 
enough to be under some degree of 
restraint. — Chesterfield. 


Our companions please us less from 
the charms we find in their conversa- 
tion than from those they find in ours. 
— Fulke Greville. 


We have been bom to associate with 
our fellow-men, and to join in com- 
munity with the human race. — Cicero. 


It is certain that either wise bear- 
ing or ignorant carriage is caught as 
men take diseases one of another ; 
therefore, let men take heed of their 
company. — Shakespeare. 


No company is far preferable to 
bad, because we are more apt to catch 
the vices of others than virtues, as 
disease is far more contagious than 
health. — Colton. 


Let them have ever so learned lec- 
tures of breeding, that which will most 
influence their carriage will be the 
company they converse with, and the 
fashion of those about them. — Locke. 


Without good company all dainties 
Lose their true relish, and like painted 
grapes, 

Are only seen, not tasted. — Massinger. 


Be cautious with whom you asso- 
ciate, and never give your company or 
your confidence to persons of whose 
good principles you are not certain. — 
Bishop Coleridge. 


Men or women that are greedy of 
acquaintance, or hasty in it, are often- 
times snared in ill company before 
they are aware, and entangled so, that 


they cannot easily get loose from it 
after, when they would. — Sir Matthew 
Hale. 


Nature has left every man a capac- 
ity of being agreeable, though not of 
shining in company ; and there are a 
hundred men sufificiently qualified for 
both, who, by a very few faults, that 
they might correct in half an hour, 
are not so much as tolerable. — Swift. 


Take rather than give the tone to 
the company you are in. If you have 
parts you will show them more or less 
upon every subject ; and if ^ you have 
not, you had better talk sillily upon a 
subject of other people’s than of your 
own choosing. — Chesterfield. 


The most agreeable of all company 
ions is a simple, frank man, without 
any high pretensions to an ojppressive 
greatness ; one who loves life, and un- 
derstands the use of it; obliging alike 
at all hours; above all, of a golden 
temper and steadfast as an anchor. 
For such an one we gladly exchange 
the greatest genius, the most brilliant 
wit, the profoundest thinker. — Lessing. 


Bad company is like a nail driven 
into a post, which, after the first or 
second blow, may be drawn out with 
little difficulty; but being once driven 
up to the head, the pincers cannot take 
hold to draw it out, but which can 
only be done by the destruction of the 
wood. — Augustine. 


We shcfuld ever have it fixed in our 
memories that, by the character of 
those whom we choose for our friends, 
our own is likely to be formed, and 
will certainly be judged by the world. 
We ought, therefore, to^ be slow and 
cautious in contracting intimacy ; but 
when a virtuous friendship is once es- 
tablished, we must ever consider it a 
sacred engagement. — Blair. 

Comparisons 

Comparisons are odious. — Burton. 


Comparisons do ofttime great griev- 
ance. — John Lydgate. 


The superiority of some men is 
merely local. They are great, because 
their associates are little. — Johnson. 
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Like master, like man. — Chevalier 
Bayard. 

In virtues nothing earthly could surpass her. 
Save thine “incomparable oil,** Macassar 1 
— Byron. 


There’s some are fou o’ love divine, 
There’s some are fou o’ brandy. 

— Burns. 


Compare her face with some that I shall 
show, _ 

And it will make thee think thy swan a 
crow. — Shakespeare. 


Thus I knew that pups are like dogs, 
and kids like goats ; so I used to com- 
pare great things with small. — Virgil. 


What, is the jay more precious than the 
lark. 

Because his feathers are more beautiful? 
Or is the adder better than the eel, 
Because his painted skin contents the eye? 

— Shakespeare. 


When two persons do the self-same 
thing, it oftentimes falls out that in 
the one it is criminal, in the other it 
is not so; not that the thing itself is 
different, but he who does it. — Te- 
rence. 


Is it possible your pragmatical wor- 
ship should not know that the com- 
parisons made between wit and wit, 
courage and courage, beauty and 
beauty, birth and birth, are always 
odious and ill taken? — Cervantes. 


When the moon shone, we did not 
see the candle, so doth the greater 
glory dim the less; a substitute shines 
brightly as a king, until a king be 
by; and then his state empties itself, 
as doth an inland brook into the main 
of waters. — Shakespeare. 


It’s wiser being good than bad; 

It’s safer being meek than fierce: 

It’s fitter being sane than mad. 

My own hope is, a sun will pierce 
The thickest cloud earth ever stretched; 

That, after Last, returns the First, 
Though a wide compass round be fetched; 
That what began best, can’t end worst. 
Nor what God blessed once, prove ac- 
curst. — Robert Browning. 


The botanist looks upon the astron- 
omer as a being unworthy of his re- 


gard; and he that is growing great 
and happy by electrifying a bottle 
wonders how the world can be en- 
gaged by trifling prattle about war and 
peace. — Johnson. 


Yet why repine? I have seen man- 
sions on the verge of Wales that con- 
vert my farm-house into a Hampton 
Court, and "where they speak of a 
glazed window as a great piece of 
magnificence. All things figure by 
comparison. — Shenstone. 

Compassion 

Compassion, the fairest associate of 
the heart. — Paine. 


Man may dismiss compassion from his heart. 
But God will never. — Cowper. 


There never was any heart truly 
great and generous that was not also 
tender and compassionate. — South. 


It is the crown of justice, and the 
glory, where it may kill with right, 
to save with pity. — Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 


Compassion to an offender who has 
grossly violated the laws is, in effect, 
a cruelty to the peaceable subject who 
has observed them. — Junius. 


O, heavens! can you hear a good man 
groan, 

And not relent, or not compassion him? 

— Shakespeare. 


Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are. 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 

Flow shall your houseless heads and unfed 
sides, 

Your loop’d and window’d raggedness, de- 
fend you 

From seasons such as these? Oh, I have 
ta’en 

Too little care of this! Take physic, pomp; 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel; 

That thou may’st shake the superfiux to 
them. 

And show the heavens more just, 

— Shakespeare. 


Want of compassion (however inac- 
curate observers have reported to the 
contrary) is not to be numbered among 
the general faults of mankind. The 
black ingredient which fouls our dis- 
position is envy. Hence our eyes, it 
is to be feared, are seldom turned up 
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to those who are manifestly greater, 
better, wiser, or happier than our- 
selves, without some degree of malig- 
nity, while we commonly look down- 
ward on the mean and miserable with 
sufficient benevolence and pity, — Field- 
ing. 


Compassion is an emotion of which 
we ought never to be ashamed. Grace- 
ful, particularly in youth, is the tear 
of sympathy, and the heart that melts 
at the tale of woe. We should not per- 
mit ease and indulgence to contract 
our affections, and wrap us up in a 
selfish enjoyment; but vve should ac- 
custom ourselves to think of the dis- 
tresses of human life, of the solitary 
cottage, the dying parent, and the 
weeping orphan. Nor ought we ever 
to sport with pain and distress in any 
of our amusements, or treat even the 
meanest insect with wanton cruelty. — 
Blair. 

Complacency 

Complaisance renders a superior 
amiable, an equal agreeable, and an 
inferior acceptable. — Addison. 


Complacency is a coin by the aid of 
which all the world can, for want 
of essential means, pay his club-bill in 
society. It is necessary, finally, that 
it may lose nothing of its merits, to 
associate judgment and prudence with 
it. — Voltaire. 


Complaisance, though in itself it be 
scarce reckoned in the number of 
moral virtues, is that which gives a 
lustre to every talent a man can be 
possessed of. It was Plato’s advice to 
an unpolished writer that he should 
sacrifice to the graces. In the same 
manner I would advise every man of 
learning, who would not appear in the 
world a mere scholar or philosopher, 
to make himself master of the social 
virtue which I have here mentioned. — 
Addison. 

Complaining 

Complaint is more contemptible 
than pitiful. — Bovee. 


We lose the right of complaining 
sometimes by forbearing it; but we 
often treble the force. — Sterne. 


Complaint is the largest tribute 
heaven receives. — Swift. 


The usual fortune of complaint is 
to excite contempt more than pity. — 
J ohnson. 


We are toe prone to find fault ; let 
us look for some of the perfections. — 
Schiller. 


Constant complaint is the poorest 
sort of pay for all the comforts we 
enjoy. — Franklin. 


Every one must see daily instances 
of people who complain from a mere 
habit of complaining. — Graves. 


I have always despised the whining 
yelp of complaint, and the cowardly 
fdeble resolve- — Burns. 


I will not be as those who spend the 
day in complaining of headache, and 
the night in drinking the wine that 
gives the headache. — Goethe. 


Our condition never satisfies us ; 
the present is always the worst. 
Though Jupiter should grant his re- 
quest to each, we should continue to 
importune him. — La Fontaine. 


To tell thy mis’ries will no comfort breed; 

Men help thee most, that think thou hast 
no need; 

But if the world once thy misfortunes 
know. 

Thou soon shalt lose a friend and find a 
foe. — Randolph. 


All our murmurings are so many 
arrows shot at God Himself, and they 
will return upon our own hearts ; they 
reach not Him, but they will hit us; 
they hurt not Him, but they will 
wound us ; therefore it is better to be 
mute than to murmur; it is dangerous 
to provoke a consuming fire. — Aughey. 
Compensation 

No evil is without its compensation, 
— Seneca. 


One golden day redeems a weary 
year. — Celia Thaxter. 


’Tis always morning somewhere in 
the world. — Richard Hengest Horne, 
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It is some compensation for great 
evils that they enforce great lessons. — 
Bovee. 


Whoever makes great presents ex- 
pects great presents in return. — Mar- 
tial. 


that one shall encumber and impede 
the other. — Swinburne, 


The poor eat always more relishable 
food than the rich; hunger makes the 
dishes sweet, and this occurs almost 
never with rich people. — Mahabharata, 


When the first is plucked, a second 
will not be wanting. — Virgil. 


Since we are exposed to inevitable 
sorrows, wisdom is the art of finding 
compensation. — L6vis. 

The equity of Providence has bal- 
anced peculiar sufferings with peculiar 
enjoyments. — Dr. Johnson. 


If the poor man cannot always get 
meat, the rich man cannot always di- 
gest it. — Henry Giles. 


'Tis toil’s reward, that sweetens industry. 
As love inspires with strength the enrap- 
tur’d thrush. — Ebenezer Elliott. 


What we gave, we have: 

What we spent, we had: 

What we left, we lost. 

—Epitaph of Edward, Earl of Devon. 


If poverty makes man groan, he 
yawns in opulence. When fortune ex- 
empts us from labor, nature over- 
whelms us with time. — Rivarol. 


The fiercest agonies have shortest reign; 
And after dreams of horror, comes again 
The welcome morning with its rays of 
peace. —William Cullen Bryant. 


The rose does not bloom without 
thorns. True ; but would that the 
thorns did not outlive the rose ! — 
Richter. 


We read on the forehead of those 
who are surrounded by a foolish lux- 
ury that Fortune sells what^ she is 
thought to give. — La Fontaine. 


There is a day of sunny rest ^ 

For every dark and troubled night; 

And grief may hide an evening guest, 
But joy shall come with early light. 

•' — William C. Bryant. 


When fate has allowed to any man 
more than one great gift, accident or 
necessity seems usually to contrive 


I Curses always recoil on the head of 
him who imprecates them. If you put 
a chain around the neck of a slave, 
the other end fastens itself around 
your own. — Emerson. 


Nothing is pure and entire of a 
piece. All advantages are attended 
with disadvantages. A universal com- 
pensation prevails in all conditions of 
being and existence. — Hume. 


Whatever difference may appear in 
the fortunes of mankind, there is, nev- 
ertheless, a certain compensation of 
good and evil which makes them equal, 
— Rochefoucauld. 


O weary hearts! 0 slumbering eyes! 
O drooping souls, whose destinies 
Are fraught with fear and pain, 

Ye shall be loved again. 

— ^Longfellow. 


If the gatherer gathers too much. 
Nature takes out of the man what she 
puts into his chest; swells the estate^, 
but kills the owner. Nature hatew 
monopolies and exceptions. — Emerson 


And light is mingled with the gloom, 

And joy with grief; 

Divinest compensations come, 

Through thorns of judgment mercies bloon- 
In sweet relief. — Whittier. 


We devote the activity of our youth 
to revelry and the decrepitude of oui 
old age to repentance: and we finish 
the farce by bequeathing our dead 
bodies to the chancel, which when liv- 
ing, we interdicted from the church — ^ 
Colton. 


There is a third silent party to all 
our bargains. The nature and soul 
of things takes on itself the guaranty 
of the fulfilment of every contract, so 
that honest service cannot come to loss. 
— Emerson. 


If I have lost anything it was iuci* 
dental; and the less money. *>he less 
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trouble; the less favor, the less envy, 
— nay, even in those cases which put 
us out of our wits, it is not the loss 
itself, but the estimate of the Icfss that 
troubles us. — Seneca. 


Universally, the better gold the 
worse man. The political economist 
defies us to show any gold mine eoun- 
try that is traversed by good roads, or 
a shore where pearls are found on 
v/hich good schools are erected. — 
Emerson. 


Under the storm and the cloud to-day, 
And to-day the hard peril and pain — 
To-morrow tne stone shall be rolled^ away, 
For the sunshine shall follow the rain. 
Merciful Father, I will not complain, 

I know that the sunshine shall follow the 
rain. — Joaquin Miller. 


Where there is much general de- 
formity nature has often, perhaps gen- 
erally, accorded some one bodily grace 
even in over-measure. So, no doubt, 
with the intellect and disposition, only 
it is frequently less apparent, and we 
give ourselves but little trouble to dis- 
cover it. — J. F. Boyes. 


As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves 
the storm. 

Though round its breast the rolling clouds 
are spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

— Goldsmith. 


Earth gets its ijrice for what Earth gives us, 
The beggar is taxed for a corner to die 
in; 

The priest has his fee who comes and 
shrives us. 

We bargain for the graves we lie in; 

At the devil’s booth are all things sold, 

Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of 
gold; 

For a cap and bells our lives we pay. 
Bubbles we buy with a whole soul’s tasking, 
’Tis heaven alone that is given away, 

’Tis only God may be had for the asking. 
No price is set on the lavish summer; 

June may be had by the poorest comer. 

— Lowell. 


As there is no worldly gain without 
some loss, so there is no worldly loss 
without some gain. If thou hast lost 
thy wealth, thou hast lost some trouble 
wuth it ; if thou art degraded from thy 
honor, thou art likewise freed from the 
stroke of envy ; if sickness hath 


blurred thy beauty, it hath delivered 
thee from pride. Set the allowance 
against the loss, and thou shalt find 
no loss great; he loses iittk or noth- 
ing that reserves himself. — Quarles. 

Compliments 

Compliments are only lies in court 
clothes. 


— Cunent among men 
Like coin, the tinsel clink of compliment, 
— Tennyson. 


A compliment is usually accompa- 
nied with a bow, as if to beg pardon 
for paying it — ^J. C. and A. W. Hare. 


Deference is the most complicate, the 
most indirect, and the most elegant of 
all compliments. — Shenstone. 


He who sports compliments, unless 
he takes good aim, may miss his mark, 
and be wounded by the recoil of his 
own weapon. — Haliburton. 


When two people compliment each 
other with the choice of anything, each 
of them generally gets that which he 
likes least. — Pope. 


A woman * * * always feels 

herself complimented by love, though 
it may be from a man incapable of 
winning her heart, or perhaps even her 
esteem. — Abel Stevens. 


Banish all compliments but single truth, 
From every tongue, and every shepherd’s 
heart, 

Let them use still persuadkig, but no art. 

— Beaumont and Fletcher. 


Though all compliments are lies, yet 
because they are known to be such, no- 
body depends on them, so there is no 
hurt in them; you return them in the 
same manner you receive them ; yet it 
is best to make as few as one can. — 
Lady Gethin. 


Treachery oft lurks 

In compliments. You have sent so many 
posts 

Of undertakings, they outride performance; 
And make me think your fair pretences aim 
At some intended ill, which my prevention 
Must strive to avert, — Nabb. 


Compliments and flattery oftenest 
excite my contempt by the pretension 
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they imply; for who is he that as- 
sumes to flatter me? To compliment 
often implies an assumption of supe- 
riority in the complimenter. It is, in 
fact, a subtle detraction. — Thoreau. 


Compliments of congratulation are 
always kindly taken, and cost noth- 
ing but pen, ink and paper. I consider 
them as draughts upon good breeding, 
where the exchange is always greatly 
in favor of the drawer. — Chesterfield. 

Compromise 

Compromise makes a good umbrella, 
but a poor roof ; it is a temporary ex- 
pedient, often wise in party politics, 
almost sure to be unwise in statesman- 
ship. — Lowell. 

Compulsion. 

Force is the agent which ignorance 
nses for making his followers do the 
actions to which they are disinclined 
by nature; and (like an attempt to 
make water ascend above its level) 
the moment the agent ceases to act, 
the same instant does the operation 
cease. — Combe. 

Concealment 

If rich, it is easy enough to conceal 
your wealth; but if poor, it is not 
quite so easy to conceal your poverty. 
\Ve shall find that it is less difficult to 
hide a thousand guineas than one hole 
in our coat. — Colton. 


To conceal anything from those to 
whom I am attached, is not in my na- 
ture. I can never close my lips where 
I have opened my heart. — Dickens. 

Conceit 

Be not wise in your own conceits. — 
Bible. 


Be not righteous overmuch. — Bible. 


Conceit in weakest bodies strongest 
works. — Shakespeare. 


I am not in the roll of common men. 
— Shakespeare. 


Wind puffs up empty bladders ; opin- 
ion, fools. — Socrates. 


The art of making much show with 
little substance. — Macaulay. 


Self-made men are most always apt 
to be a little too proud of the job. — H. 
W. Shaw. 


The world knows only two, that’s 
Borne and I. — Ben Jonson. 


Every man, how^ever little, makes a 
figure in his own eyes. — Henry Home. 


Conceit may puff a man up, but 
never prop him up. — Buskin. 


Faith, that’s as well said as if I 
had said it myself. — Swift. 


Nature has sometimes made a fool, 
but a coxcomb is always of a man’s 
own making. — Addison. 


The certain way to be cheated is to 
fancy one’s self more cunning than 
others. — Charron. 


He who gives himself airs of impor- 
tance exhibits the credentials of im- 
potence. — Lavater. 


The weakest spot in every man is 
where he thinks himself to be the 
wisest. — Emmons. 


No man was ever so much deceived 
by another as by himself. — Lord Gre- 
ville. 


The more any one speaks of himself, 
the less he likes to hear another talked 
of. — Lavater. 


A man who is proud of small things 
shows that small things are great to 
him. — Madame de Girardin. 


The miller imagines that the com 
grows only to make his mill turn.— 
Goethe. 


One whom the music of his own vaii* 
tongue doth ravish like enchanting 
harmony. — S hakespeare. 


We think our fathers fools, so wise wf 
grow; 

Our wiser sons, no doubt, will thing us so. 

— Pope. 


Strong conceit, like a new principle, 
carries all easily with it, when yet 
above common-sense. — Locke. 
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I say that conceit is just as natural 
a thing to human minds as a centre to 
a circle, — Holmes. 


Seest thou a man wise in his own 
conceit? There is more hope of a fool 
than of him. — Bible. 


Man believes himself always greater 
than he is, and is esteemed less than 
he is worth. — Goethe. 


A strong conceit is rich; so most men 
deem: 

If not to he, 'tis comfort yet to seem. 

— Marston. 


The best of lessons, for a good many 
people, would be to listen at a key- 
hole. It is a pity for such that the 
practice is dishonorable. — Madame 
Swetchine. 


Self-love is better than any gilding 
to make that seem gorgeous wherein 
ourselves be parties. — Sir P. Sidney. 


The cuckoo drinks the celestial juice 
of the mango-tree, and is not proud; 
the frog drinks ^ swamp-water, and 
quacks with conceit. — Varuki. 


Conceit and confidence are both of 
them cheats; the first always imposes 
on itself, the second frequently deceives 
others too, — Zimmermann. 


How wise are we in thought! how 
weak in practice ! our very virtue, like 
our will, is — nothing. — Shirley. 


Conceited people are never without 
a certain degree of harmless satisfac- 
tion wherewith to flavor the waters of 
life. — Madame Deluzy. 


It is the admirer of himself, and not 
the admirer of virtue, that thinks him- 
self superior to others. — Plutarch. 


^len are found to be vainer on ac- 
count of those qualities which they 
fondly believe they have than of those 
which they really have. — Voiture. 


A man — poet, prophet, or whatever 
he may be — readily persuades himself 
of his right to all the worship that is 
voluntarily tendered. — Hawthorne. 


We go and fancy that everybody is 
thinking of us. But he is not ; he is 
like us — he is thinking of himself.— 
Charles Reade. 


A man who is always well satisfied 
with himself is seldom so with others, 
and others as little pleased with him. — = 
La Rochefoucauld. 


One’s self-satisfaction is an untaxed 
kind of property, which it is very un- 
pleasant to find depreciated. — George 
Eliot. 


Those who differ most from the opin- 
ions of their fellow-men are the most 
confident of the truth of their own. — 
Mackintosh. 


Conceit is to nature what paint is 
to beauty ; it is not only needless, but 
impairs what it would improve. — Pope. 


Everything without tells the individ- 
ual that he is nothing; everything 
within persuades him that he is every- 
thing. — X. Doudan. 


I’ve never any pity for conceited 
people, because I think they carry their 
comfort about with them. — George 
Eliot. 


There is scarcely any man, how 
much soever he may despise the char- 
acter of a flatterer, but will conde- 
scend in the meanest manner to flat- 
ter himself. — Fielding. 


Conceited men often seem a harm- 
less kind of men, who, by an over- 
weening self-respect, relieve others 
from the duty of respecting them at 
all, — Beecher. 


None are so seldom found alone, and 
are so soon tired of their own com- 
pany, as those coxcombs who are on 
the best terms with themselves. — Col- 
ton. 


Conceit is the most contemptible and 
one of the most odious qualities in the 
world. It is vanity driven from all 
other shifts, and forced to appeal to 
itself for admiration. — Hazlitt. 


Every man deems that he has pre- 
cisely the trials and temptations whicli 
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are the hardest of all for hira to bear; 
but they are so, because they are the 
very ones he needs. — Richter. 


No wonder we are all more or less 
pleased with mediocrity, since it leaves 
us at rest, and gives the same comfort- 
able feeling as when one associates 
with his equals. — Goethe. 


It is a fact which escapes no one, 
that, generally speaking, whoso is ac- 
quainted with his worth has but a lit- 
tle stock to cultivate acquaintance 
with. — Carlyle, 


Conceit, more rich in matter than in words. 
Brags of his substance, not of ornament: 
They are but beggars that can count their 
worth. — Shakespeare. 


An eagerness and zeal for dispute on. 
every subject, and with every one, 
shows great self-sufficiency, that never- 
failing sign of great self-ignorance. — 
Lord Chatham. 


Drawn by conceit from reason’s plan 
How vain is that poor creature man; 
How pleas’d in ev’ry paltry elf 
To prate about that thing himself. 

— Churchill. 


We judge of others for the most 
part by their good opinion of them- 
selves; yet nothing gives such offense 
or creates so many enemies, as that 
extreme self-complacency or supercil- 
iousness of manner, which appears to 
set the opinion of every one else at 
defiance. — Hazlitt. 


Be very slow to believe^ that you are 
wiser than all others ; it is a fatal but 
common error. Where one has been 
saved by a true estimation of another’s 
weakness, thousands have^ been 
stroyed by a false appreciation of their 
own strength. — Colton. 


This self-conceit is a most dangerous shelf 
Where many have made shipwreck un- 
awares; 

He who doth trust too much unto himself 
Can never fail to fall in many snares. 

— Earl of Stirling. 


All affectation and display proceed 
from the supposition of possessing 
something better than the rest of the 
world possesses. Nobody is vain in 


possessing two legs and two arms; be- 
cause that is the precise quantity of 
either sort of limb which everybody 
possesses. — Sydney Smith. 


Whoe’er imagines prudence all his own. 
Or deems that he hath powers to speak and 
judge 

Such as none other hath, when they are 
known. 

They are found shallow. — Sophocles. 


They say it was Liston’s firm belief, 
that he was a great and neglected 
tragic actor; they say that every one 
of us believes in his heart, or w'ould 
like to have others believe, that he is 
something which he is not. — ^Thacke- 
ray. 


A school of art or of anything else is 
to be looked on as a single individual, 
who keeps talking to himself for a 
hundred years, and feels an extreme 
satisfaction with his own circle of 
favorite ideas, be they ever so silly. — 
Goethe. 


Men educate each other in reason 
by contact or collision, and keep each 
other sane by the very conflict of their 
separate hobbies. Society as a whole 
is the deadly enemy of the particular 
crotchet of each, and solitude is almost 
the only condition in which the acorn 
of conceit can grow to the oak of per- 
fect self-delusion. — Whipple. 


Nature descends down to infinite 
smallness. Great men have their par- 
asites; and, if you take a large buz- 
zing bine-bottle fly, and look at it in a 
microscope, you may see twrenty or 
thirty little ugly insects crawling 
about it, which, doubtless, think their 
fly to be the bluest, grandest, merriest, 
most important animal in the universe, 
and are convinced the world would be 
at an end if it ceased to buzz. — Sydney 
Smith. 


Conceit is just as natural a thing to 
human minds as a centre is to a circle. 
But little-minded people’s thoughts 
move in such small circles that five 
minutes’ conversation gives you an arc 
long enough to determine their wJtiole 
curve. An arc in the movement of a 
large intellect does not differ sensibly 
from a straight line. — Holmes* 
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But the conceit of one’s self and the 
conceit of one’s hobby are hardly more 
prolific of eccentricity than the conceit 
of one’s money. Avarice, the most 
hateful and wolfish of all the hard, 
cool, callous dispositions of selfishness, 
has its own peculiar caprices and 
crotchets. The ingenuities of its mean- 
ness defy all the calculations of reason, 
and reach the miraculous in subtlety. 
— Whipple. 


Success seems to be that which 
forms the distinction between confi- 
dence and conceit. Nelson, when 
young, was piqued at not being no- 
ticed in a certain paragraph of the 
newspapers, which detailed an action 
wherein he had assisted. “But never 
mind,” said he, “I will one day have 
a gazette of my own.” — Colton. 


Talk about conceit as much as you 
like, it is to human character what 
salt is to the ocean ; it keeps it sweet 
and renders it endurable. Say rather it 
is like the natural unguent of the sea- 
fowl’s plumage, which enables him to 
shed the rain that falls on him and the 
wave in which he dips. When one has 
had all his conceit taken out of him, 
when he has lost all his illusions, his 
feathers will soon soak through, and 
he will fly no more. — Holmes. 

Conciliation 

Agree with thine adversary quickly 
while thou art in the way with him. — 
Bible. 


It is the part of a prudent man to 
conciliate the minds of others, and to 
turn them to his own advantage. — 
Cicero. 

Conduct 

A man, like a watch, is to be valued 
for his manner of going. — William 
Penn. 


The integrity of men is to be meas- 
ured by their conduct, not by their 
professions. — J unius. 


And let men so conduct themselves in life 
As to be always strangers to defeat. 

— Cicero. 


The conduct of men depends upon 
the temperament, not upon a bunch 
of musty maxims. — Beaconsfield. 


No books are so legible as the lives 
of men ; no character so plain as their 
moral conduct. — Aughey. 


Take heed lest passion sway 
Thy judgment to do aught which else free- 
will 

Would not admit. -—Milton. 


Those virtues which cost us dear 
prove that we love God; those which 
are easy to us prove that He loves us. 
— ^J. Petit-Senn. 


To do evil is more within the reach 
of every man, in public as in private 
life, than to do good. — Dr. Parr. 


All the while thou livest ill, thou 
hast the trouble, distraction, incon- 
veniences of life, but not the sweets 
and true use of it. — Fuller. 


That conduct sometimes seems ridic- 
ulous, in the eyes of the world, the 
secret reasons for which, may, in real- 
ity, be wise and solid. — Rochefou- 
cauld. 


I would, God knows, in a poor woodman’s 
hut 

Have spent my peaceful days, and shared 
my crust 

With her who would have cheer’d me, 
rather far 

Than on this throne; but being what I am, 

ITl be it nobly. — ^Joanna Baillie. 


Have more than thou showest, 

Speak less than thou knowest, 

Lend less than thou owest. 

Learn more than thou trowest. 

Set less than thou throwest. 

— Shakespeare. 

Obey thy parents, keep thy word 
justly; swear not; commit not with 
man’s sworn spouse; set not thy sweet 
heart on proud array. * * ♦ Keep 

thy foot out of brothels, thy pen from 
lenders’ books. — Shakespeare. 


It is not enough that you can form, 
nay, and follow, the most excellent 
rules for conducting yourself in the 
world. You must also know when to 
deviate from them, ^.nd where lies the 
exception. — Greville. 


I will govern my life, and my 
j thoughts, as if the whole world were 
• to see the one, and to read the other ; 
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for what does it signify to make any- 
thing a secret to my neighbor, when to 
God (who is the searcher of our 
hearts) all our privacies are open? — 
Seneca. 


Only add 

Deeds to thy knowledge answerable, add 
faith, 

Add virtue, patience, temperance, add love. 
By name to come call’d charity, the soul 
Of all the rest; then wilt thou not be loath 
To leave this Paradise, but shalt possess 
A Paradise within thee, happier far. 

— Milton. 


As in walking it is your great care 
not to run your foot upon a nail, or to 
tread awry, and strain your leg ; so let 
it be in all the affairs of human life, 
not to hurt your mind or offend your 
judgment. And this rule, if observed 
carefully in all your deportment, will 
be a mighty security to you in your 
undertakings. — Epictetus. 

Confession 

Confess yourself to heaven; 

Repent what’s past; avoid what is to come. 

— Shakespeare. 


Why does no man confess his vices? 
Because he is yet in them ; it is for a 
waking man to tell his dream. — Sen- 
eca. 


A man should never be ashamed to 
own he has been in the wrong, which 
is but saying, in other words, that he 
is wiser to-day than he was yesterday. 
—Pope. 


If thou wouldst be justified, ac- 
knowledge thy injustice; he that con- 
fesses his sin begins his journey toward 
salvation ; he that is sorry for it mends 
his pace; he that forsakes it is at his 
journey’s end. — Quarles. 


Come, now again thy woes impart, 
Tell all thy sorrows, all thy sin; 
We cannot heal the throbbing heart. 
Till we discern the wounds within, 

— Crabbe. 


Unless we realize our sins enough to 
call them by name, it is hardly tvorth 
while to say anything about them at 
all. When we pray for forgiveness, 
let us say, “my temper,” or “untruth- 
fulness,” or “pride,” “my selfishness, 
my cowardice, indolence, jealousy, re- 


venge, impurity.” To recognize our 
sins, we must look them in the face 
and call them by their right names, 
however hard. Honesty in confession 
calls for definiteness in confession. — 
Maltbie Babcock. 

Confidence 

Society is built upon trust. — South. 


Self-trust is the essence of heroism. 
— Emerson. 


Security is mortal’s chiefest enemy. 
— Shakespeare, 


Be not confident and affirmative. — 
Jeremy Taylor. 


For they can conquer who believe 
they can. — Dryden. 


Trust not him that hath once 
broken faith. — Shakespeare. 


Confidence is nowhere safe. — Virgil. 


Confidence is a plant of slow growth 
in an aged bosom. — William Pitt. 


He knows little who will tell his 
wife all he knows. — Thomas Fuller. 


He who has lost confidence can lose 
nothing more. — Boiste. 


Thou know’st how fearless is my 
trust in thee. — Miss L. E. Landon. 


He is safe who admits no one to his 
confidence. — Rochefoucauld. 


Confidence imparts a wonderful in- 
spiration to its possessor. — Milton. 


Be as Just and gracious unto me, 

As I am confident and kind to thee. 

— Shakespeare, 


He that wold not when he might, 

He shall not when he wold-a, 

— Percy, 


Your wisdom is consum’d in confidence. 
Do not go forth to-day. — Shakespeare. 


Fields are won by those who believe 
in ^he winning. — T. W. Higginson. 


Wise men have but few confidants* 
and cunning ones none* — H, W. Shaw, 
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He who believes in nobody knows 
that he himself is not to be trusted. — 
Auerbach. 

Confidence in another man’s virtue 
is no slight evidence of a man’s own. — 
Montaigne. 


Confidence in conversation has a 
greater share than wit. — Rochefou- 
cauld, 


It is almost always to save telling 
a great deal that women tell a little 
to their husbands. — Roehebrune. 


Surely modesty never hurt any 
cause ; and the confidence of man 
seems to me to be much like the wrath 
of man. — Tillotson. 


Trust him little who praises all, him 
less who censures all, and him least 
who is indifferent about all. — Lavater. 


A noble heart, like the sun, showeth 
its greatest confidence in its lowest es- 
tate. — Sir P. Sidney. 


Trust him with little who, without 
t)roofs, trusts you with everything, or, 
Vhen he has proved you, with nothing. 
'*“Lavater. 


Confidence is that feeling by which 
the mind embarks in great and honor- 
able courses with a sure hope and 
trust in itself. — Cicero. 


Confidence, as opposed to modesty 
and distinguished from decent assur- 
ance. proceeds from self-opinion, and 
is occasioned by ignorance and flattery. 
— Jeremy Collier. 


He who does not respect confidence, 
will never find happiness in his path. 
The belief in virtue vanishes from his 
heart, the source of nobler actions be- 
comes extinct in him. — ^Auffenberg. 


Whatever distrust we may have of 
the sincerity of those who converse 
with us, we always believe they will 
tell us more truth than they do to 
others. — La Rochefoucauld. 


The hearing ear is always found 
close to the speaking tongue; and no 


genius can long or often utter any- 
thing which is not invited and gladly 
entertained by men around him. — Em- 
erson. 


We may have the confidence of an- 
other without possessing his heart. If 
his heart be ours, there is no need of 
revelation or of confidence, — all is open 
to us. — Du Coeur. 


To reveal imprudently the spot 
where we are most sensitive and vul- 
nerable is to invite a blow. The demi- 
god Achilles admitted no one to his 
confidence. — Madame Swetchine. 


There is something captivating in 
spirit and intrepidity, to which we 
often yield as to a resistless power; 
nor can he reasonably expect the con- 
fidence of others who too apparently 
distrusts himself. — Hazlitt. 


It is unjust and absurd of persons 
advancing in years, to expect of the 
young that confidence should come all 
and only on their side; the human 
heart, at whatever age, opens only to 
the heart that opens in return. — Miss 
Edgeworttu 


I see before me the statue of a cele- 
brated minister, who said that confi- 
dence was a plant of slow growth. 
But I believe, however gradual may be 
the growth of confidence, that of credit 
requires still more time^ to arrive at 
maturity. — Benj. Disraeli. 


Where there is any good disposition, 
confidence begets faithfulness ; but dis- 
trust, if it do not produce treachery, 
never fails to destroy every inclina- 
tion to evince fidelity. Most people 
disdain to clear themselves from the 
accusations of mere suspicion. — Jane 
Porter. 


Most frequently we make confidants 
from vanity, a love of talking, a wish 
to win the confidence of others, and 
to make an exchange of secrets. — ^La 
Rochefoucauld. 


Never put much confidence in such 
as put no confidence in others. A man 
prone to suspect evil is mostly looking 
jin his neighbor for what he sees in 
himself. As to the pure all things are 
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pure, even so to the impure all things 
are impure. — Hare. 


Confidence always pleases those who 
receive it. It is a tribute we pay to 
their merit, a deposit we commit to 
their trust, a pledge that gives them a 
claim upon us, a kind of dependence to 
which we voluntarily submit. — La 
Rochefoucauld. 


All confidence which is not absolute 
and entire is dangerous ; there are 
few occasions but where a man ought 
either to say all or conceal all; for 
how little soever you have revealed of 
your secret to a friend, you have al- 
ready said too much if you think it not 
safe to make him privy to all particu- 
lars. — J. Beaumont. 


Confidence is conqueror of men; victorious 
both over them and in them; 

The iron will of one stout heart shall make 
a thousand quail: 

A feeble dwarf, dauntlessly resolved, will 
turn the tide of battle, 

And rally to a nobler strife the giants that 
had fled. — Tupper. 


There is a kind of greatness which 
does not depend upon fortune; it is a 
certain manner that distinguishes us, 
and which seems to destine us for 
great things ; it is the value we insen- 
sibly set upon ourselves ; it is by this 
quality that we gain the deference of 
other men, and it is this which com- 
monly raises us more above them, than 
birth, rank, or even merit itself. — La 
Rochefoucauld. 


Let not the quietness of any man’s 
temper, much less the confidence he has 
in thy honesty and goodness, tempt 
thee to contrive any mischief against 
him ; for the more securely he relies 
on thy virtue, and the less mistrust he 
has of any harm from thee, the greater 
wickedness will it be to entertain even 
the thought of doing him an injury. — 
Bishop Patrick. 


People have generally three epochs 
in their confidence in man. In the 
first they believe him to be everything 
that is good, and they are lavish with 
their friendship and confidence.^ In 
the next, they have had experience, 
which has smitten down their confi- 


dence, and they then have to be care- 
ful not to mistrust every one, and to 
put the worst construction upon every- 
thing. Later in life, they learn that 
the greater number of men have much 
more good in them than bad, and that 
even when there is cause to blame, 
there is more reason to pity than con- 
demn; and then a spirit of confidence 
again awakens within them. — Fredrika 
Bremer. 


"When young, we trust ourselves too 
much, and we trust others too little 
when old. Rashness is the error of 
youth, timid caution of age. Manhood 
is the isthmus between the two ex- 
tremes; the ripe and fertile season of 
action, when alone we can hope to 
find the head to contrive, united with 
the hand to execute. — Colton. 

Coxtfilrxaatioii 

Believe and be confirmed. — Milton. 


Confirmation is a most solemn and 
important ordinance. — Bishop Oxen- 
den. 


Whether confirmation be a sacra- 
ment or not, it is no use to dispute; 
and if it be disputed, it cannot follow 
that it is not of very great use and 
holiness. — Jeremy Taylor. 

Conjecture 

Our conjectures are like our hopes. 
— Jane Taylor. 


Conjecture as to things useful is 
good ; but conjecture as to what it 
would be useless to know, such as 
whether men went upon all-four, is 
very idle. — Dr. Johnson. 

Conq.nest 

I came, I saw, I conquered. — Julius 
i Caesar. 


Self-qonquest is the greatest of vic- 
tories. — Plato. 


How grand is victory, but how dear ! 
— BouflElers. 


He conquers twice who conquers 
himself in victory. — Syrus. 


We triumph without glory when we 
conquer without dauger. — Corneille. 
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You will hardly conquer, but con- 
quer you must. — Ovid. 

Yield to him who opposes you; by 
yielding you conquer. — Ovid. 

He who surpasses or subdues man- 
kind must look down on the hate of 
those below. — Byron, 

Anticipation leads the way to vic- 
tory, and is the spur to conquest — 
Chamfort. 


Then fly betimes, for only they 
Conquer love that run away. 

— Thomas Carew. 


A victory is twice itself when the 
achiever brings home full numbers. > 
Shakespeare. 

The more acquisitions the govern- 
ment makes abroad, the more taxes 
the people have to pay at home. — 
Thomas Paine. 


Know that the slender shrub which 
is seen to bend, conquers when it yields 
to the storm. — Metastasio. 


It is the right of war for conquerors 
to treat those whom they have con- 
quered according to their pleasure. — 
Caesar. 


Brave conquerors! for so you are_ 

That war against your own affections, 

And the huge army of the world’s desires. 

— Shakespeare. 


Great things thro’ the greatest hazards are 
achiev’d, 

And then they shine. 

— Beaumont and Fletcher. 


be defeated; but he can, and ought 
to say, that he will not be surprised.— 
Colton. 

Conscience 

A still, small voice. — I Kings xix. 1 % 

Conscience is a thousand swords.— 
Shakespeare. 


The only infallible judge. — Hosea 
Ballou. 

Conscience is the voice of God in the 
soul. — Aughey. 


The soft whispers of the God in 
man. — Young, 


Conscience is justice’s best minister, 
— Lady Montagu. 


Conscience is its own counsellor. — • 
South. 


Man’s conscience is the oracle of 
God ! — Byron. 


There is no college for the con* 
science. — Theodore Parker. 

God’s vicegerent in the soul. — ^Bu- 
chan. 


The pulse of reason. — Coleridge. 


Reason deceives us often; conscience 
never. — ^Rousseau. 


No infallible oracle out of the 
breast. — Rev. Dr. Hedge. 


The conscience is more wise than 
science. — Lavater. 


I claim by right 

Of conquest; for when kings make war. 
No law betwixt two sov’reigns can decide, 
But that of arms, where fortune is the 
judge, 

Soldiers the lawyers, and the bar the field. 

— Dryden. 


Hannibal knew better how to con- 
quer than how to profit by the con- 
quest ; and Napoleon was more skilful 
'n taking positions than in maintain- 
ing them. As to reverses, no general 
can presume to say that be may not 


Let his tormentor conscience find 
him out — Milton. 


The great theatre for virtue is con* 
science. — Cicero. 


How awful is that hour when com 
science stings. — ^Percival. 


Conscience is the sentinel of virtue^ 
— Johnson. 


A wounded conscience is able to um 
paradise paradise itself. — ^Fuller, 
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Conscience is God’s deputy in the 
soul. — Rev. T. Adams. 


Conscience is the chamber of jus- 
tice. — Origen. 


What exile from himself can flee? 
—Byron. 


The sense of right. — Dr. Watson. 


A good conscience is a continual 
Christmas. — Franklin. 


The thundering voice that wrings, 
in one dark, damning moment, crimes 
©f years! — Percival. 


No evil is intolerable but a guilty 
conscience. — Channing. 


Conscience is its own readiest ac- 
cuser. — Chapin. 


The still small voice is wanted. — 
Cowper. 


The torture of a bad conscience is 
the hell of a living soul. — Calvin. 


A sound conscience is a brazen wall 
of defense. — From the Latin. 


Trust that man in nothing who has 
not a conscience in everything. — • 
Sterne. 


Good conscienee is sometimes sold 
for money, but never bought with it. — 
Aughey. 


Despotic conscience rules our hopes 
and fears. — Ovid. 


A good conscience is the best look- 
ing-glass of heaven. — Cudworth. 


The most exacting jailer is our 
own conscience. — J, Petit-Senn. 


The only incorruptible thing about 
us. — Fielding. 


Conscience is a sacred sanctuary 
where God alone may enter as judge. 
— Lamennais. 


By the verdict of his own breast no 
guilty man is ever acquitted. — Juvenal. 


The tribunal of conscience exists 
independent of edicts and decrees.— 
Burke. 


One self-approving hour whole years 
outweighs. — Pope. 


No outward change need trouble 
him who is inwardly serene. — Hosea 
Ballou. 


Conscience has no more to do with 
gallantry than it has with politics.— 
Sheridan. 


The conscience of the dying belies 
their life. — Yauvenargues. 


Many a lash in the dark doth con* 
science give the wicked. — Boston. 


Rules of society are nothing one’s 
conscience is the umpire. — Madame 
Dudevant. 


A man of integrity will never listen 
to any reason against conscience.— 
Home. 


The sweetest cordial we receive at last. 

Is conscience of our virtuous actionb past. 

—Gone. 


Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind; 
The thief doth fear each bush an officer. 

— Shakespeare. 


The mind conscious of innocence 
despises false reports ; but we are al- 
ways ready to believe a scandal. — Ovid. 


The Unknown is an -ocean. What 
is conscience? The compass of the 
Unknown. — Joseph Cook. 


Heed the still, small voice that so 
seldom leads us wrong, and never into 
folly. — Mme. du Defland. 


I feel within me a peace above all 
earthly dignities, a still and quiet con- 
science. — Shakespeare. ' 


Conscience is but a word that cowards use. 
Devised at first to keep the strong in awe. 

— Shakespeare. 


Labor to keep alive in your breast 
that little spark of celestial Are, called 
Conscience. — George Washington. 
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Most men are afraid of a bad name, 
but few fear their consciences. — Pliny. 


Nor ear can hear nor tongue can tell 
The tortures of that inward helll 

— Byron. 


Conscience serves us especially to 
judge of the actions of others. — J . 
Petit-Senn. 


Conscience is harder than our enemies. 
Knows more, accuses with more nicety, 
— George Eliot. 


Ah, what a sign it is of evil life. 

Where death’s approach is seen so terrible I 
— Shakespeare. 


The conscience is the inviolable asy- 
lum of the liberty of man. — Napoleon. 


No man ever offended his own con- 
science but first or last it was re- 
venged upon him for it. — South. 


I seek no better warrant than my 
own conscience. — Sir P. Sidney. 


Conscience is the reason employed 
about questions of right and wrong. — 
Whewell. 


What we call conscience, in many 
instances, is only a wholesome fear of 
the constable. — Bovee. 


Conscience warns us as a friend be- 
fore it punishes us as a judge. — Stan- 
islaus. 


The great chastisement of a knave 
is not to be known, but to know him- 
self. — J. Petit-Senn. 


Let us be thankful for health and 
competence, and, above all, for a quiet 
conscience, — Izaak Walton. 


Leave her to heaven and to those 
thorns that in her bosom lodge, to 
prick and sting her. — Shakespeare. 


Conscience is the living law, ^ and 
honor is to this law what piety is to 
religion. — Boufflers. 


There is no evil which we cannot 
face or fly from but the consciousness 
of duty disregarded. — Daniel Webster. 


Conscience and wealth are not ab 
ways neighbors. — Massinger. 

Be fearful only of thyself, and stand 
in awe of none more than thine own 
conscience. — Burton. 

In matters of ^ conscience first 
thoughts are best ; in matters of pru- 
dence last thoughts are best. — Rev^ 
Robert Hall. 


We never do evil so effectually as 
when we are led to do it by a false 
principle of conscience. — Pascal. 

If you should escape the censure of 
others, hope not to escape your own.-— 
Henry Home. 


There is in man a conscience which 
outlives the sensations, reso utions, 
and emotions of the hour, and rises 
above them all. — Edward Thomson. 


Conscience is that peculiar faculty 
of the soul which may be called the re- 
ligious instinct. — Samuel Smiles. 


The voice of conscience is so deli- 
cate that it is easy to stifle it; but 
it is also so clear that it is impossible 
to mistake it. — Madame de Stael. 


The virtuous mind that ever walks attended 
By a strong siding champion. Conscience. 

— Harrison. 


See from behind her secret stand 
The sly informer minutes ev’ry fault 
And her dread diary with horror fills. 

— Young. 


A good conscience is the palace of 
Christ ; the temple of the Holy Ghost ; 
the paradise of delight; the standing 
Sabbath of the saints. — ^Augustine. 


There is one court whose “findings” 
are incontrovertible, and whose ses- 
sions are held in the chambers of our 
own breast. — Hosea Ballou. 


Conscience is merely our own judg- 
ment of the moral rectitude or turpi* 
tude of our own actions. — Locke. 


What other dungeon is so dark as 
one’s own hea^t? What jailer so in- 
exorable as one’s self? — Hawthorne. 
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Our secret thoughts are rarely heard 
except in secret. No man knows -what 
conscience is until he understands w’hat 
solitude can teach him concerning it. — 
Joseph Cook. 


Foul whisp’rings are abroad; and unnat’ral 
deeds 

Do breed unnat’ral troubles: infected 
minds 

To their deaf pillows will discharge their 
secrets. — Shakespeare. 


Every one of us, whatever his spec- 
ulative opinions, knows better than he 
practices, and recognizes a better law 
than he obeys. — James A. Froude. 


He that hath a scrupulous con- 
science is like a horse that is not well 
weighed; he starts at every bird that 
flies out of the hedge. — Selden. 


I believe that we cannot live better 
than in seeking to become better, nor 
more agreeably than having a clear 
conscience. — Socrates. 


A guilty conscience is like a whirl- 
pool, drawing in all to itself which 
would otherwise pass by. — Fuller, 


O conscience, into what abyss of 
fears and horrors hast thou driven me, 
out of which I find no way, from 
deep to deeper plunged. — ^Milton. 


O the wound of conscience is no 
scar, and time cools it not with his 
wing, but merely keeps it open with 
his scythe. — Richter. 


Conscience is the mirror of our 
souls, which represents the errors of 
our lives in their full shape. — ^Ban- 
croft. 


There is no class of men so difficult 
to be managed in a state, as those 
whose intentions are honest, but whose, 
consciences are bewitched. — Napoleon. 


We should have all our communica- 
tions with men, as in the presence of 
God ; and with God, as in the presence 
of men. — Colton. 


Conscience, that boon companion 
vho sets a man free under the strong 


breastplate of innocence, that bids him 
on and fear not — Dante. 


I am more afraid of my own hearl 
than of the pope and all his cardinals. 
I have within me the great pope, self. 
— Lnther. 


Our faults afflict ns more than our 
good deeds console. Pain is ever up^ 
permost in the conscience as in the 
heart. — Madame Swetchine. 


Conscience, that vicegerent of God 
in the human heart, whose “still small 
voice” the loudest revelry cannot 
drown. — W. H. Harrison. 


A man never outlives his conscience, 
and that, for this cause only, he can- 
not outlive himseP. — South, 


There is no future pang can deal 
that justice on the self-condemned he 
deals on his own soul. — Byron. 


That conscience approves of and at- 
tests such a course of action, is itself 
alone an obligation — Butler. 


j The true grandeur of humanity is in 
' moral elevatioti, sustained, enlightened, 
and decorated by the intellect of man. 
— Charles Sumner. 


Be this thy brazen bulwark, to keep 
a clear conscience, ahd never turn 
pale with guilt. — Horace. 


Light as a gossamer is the circunt* 
stance, which can bring enjoyment to 
a conscience, which is not its own ac- 
cuser. — W. Carleton. 


Liberty of conscience (when people 
have consciences) is rightly considered 
the most indispensable of liberties. — 
Chambers. 


Thrice is he arm’d, that hath his quarrel 
just; 

And he but naked, though lock’d up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is cor* 
rupted. — Shakespeare. 


Who has a heart so pure but some 
uncleanly apprehensions keep leets and 
law-days, and in session sit with medi« 
tations awful? — Shakespeare, 
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Happy is the man who renounces 
everything which may bring a stain or 
burden upon his conscience. — Thomas 
S, Kempis. 


A quiet conscience makes one so serene! 
Christians have burnt each other, quite per- 
suaded 

That all the apostles would have done as 
they did. — Byron. 


Why should not conscience have vacation. 
As well as other courts o’ th’ nation? 

Have equal power to adjourn, 

Appoint appearance, and return? 

— Butler. 


A man’s first care should be to 
avoid the reproaches of his own heart ; 
his next, to escape the censures of the 
world. — Addison. 


Conscience is a blushing, shame- 
faced spirit that mutinies in a man’s 
bosom; it fills one full of obstacles. — 
Shakespeare, 


Conscience never commands nor for- 
bids anything authentically, but there 
is some law of God which commands 
and forbids it first. — South. 


A man can bear a world’s contempt 
when he has that within which says 
he’s worthy. When he contemns him- 
self, there bums the hell, — Alexander 
Smith. 


It is often easier to justify one’s self 
to others than to respond to the secret 
doubts that arise in one’s own bosom. 
’ — ^Mrs. Oliphant. 


If we regulate our conduct accord- 
ing to our own convictions, we may 
safely disregard the praise or censure 
of others. — Pascal. 


Conscience is a coward; and those 
faults it has not strength enough to 
prevent it seldom has justice enough 
to accuse. — Goldsmith. 


The authority of conscience stands 
founded upon its vicegerency and dep- 
utation under God. — South. 


The most miserable pettifogging in 
the world is that of a man in the 
court of his own conscience. — Beecher, 


Merit and good works is the end of 
man’s motion, and conscience of the 
same is the accomplishment of man’s 
rest. — Bacon. 


I must leave you to the satisfaction 
of your own conscience, which, though 
a silent panegyric, is yet the best. — 
Dryden. 


As the blush is the signal of inno- 
cence, so is serenity of manner the 
token of a quiet conscience. — Mme. 
Necker. 


Undoubtedly we render our con- 
sciences callous by evil indulgences; 
but we cannot entirely subdue that 
still, small voice. — Beecher. 


Thus conscience does make cowards of us 
all; 

And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sickbed o’er with the pale cast of 
thought. — Shakespeare. 


As the mind of each man is con- 
scious of good or evil, so does he con- 
ceive within his breast hope or fear, 
according to his actions. — Ovid. 


Man, wretched man, whene’er he stoops to 
sin, 

Feels, with the act, a strong remorse within. 

' — ^Juvenal, 


The Past lives o’er again 
In its effects, and to the gmlty spirit 
The ever-frowning Present is its image. 

— Coleridge. 


It is as bad to clip conscience as to 
clip coin; it is as bad to give a coun- 
terfeit statement as a counterfeit bill. 
— Chapin. 


Be more careful of your conscience 
than of your estate. The latter can 
be bought and sold; the former never. 
— Hosea Ballou. 


Trust me no tortures which the poets feign 
Can match the fierce unutterable pain 
He feels, who night and day devoid of rest 
Carries his own accuser in his breast. 

—Gifford. 


Better be with the dead, whom we, 
to gain our place, have sent to peace, 
than on the torture of the mind to lie 
in restless ecstasy. — Shakespeare* 
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Yet still there whispers the small voice 
within, 

Heard thro’ gain’s silence, and o’er glory’s 
din ; 

Whatever creed be_ taught or land be trod, 
Man’s conscience is the oracle of God! 

— Byron, 

Here, here it lies; a lump of lead by day; 
And in my short distracted nightly slum- 
bers, i 

The hag that rides my dreams. 

— Dry den. 

Though tliy slumber may be deep. 

Yet thy spirit will not sleep; 

There are shades that will not vanish, 
There are thoughts thou canst not banish. 

— Byron. 

A man who sells his consci^ce for 
his interest, will sell it for his pleas- 
ure. A man who will betray his coun- 
try, will betray his friend. — Miss 
Edgeworth. 

Even in the fiercest uproar of our 
stormy passions, conscience, though in 
her softest whispers, gives to the su- 
premacy of rectitude the voice of an 
undying testimony. — Chalmers. 

Let a prince be guarded with sol- 
diers, attended by councillors, and shut 
up in forts ; yet if his thoughts disturb 
him, he is miserable. — Plutarch. 

If thou wouldst be informed what 
God has written concerning thee in 
Heaven look into thine own bosom, 
and see what graces He hath there 
wrought in thee. — Puller. 

But, at sixteen, the conscience rarely gnaws 
So much, as when we call our old debts in 
At sixty years, and draw the accounts of 
evil, . , , ■, M 

And find a deuced balance with the devil. 

— Byron. 

The color of the king doth come and go. 
Between his purpose and his conscience, 
Like heralds ’twixt two dreadful battles set: 
His passion is so ripe, it needs must break, 
— Shakespeare. 

He that hath a blind conscience 
which sees nothing, a dead conscience 
which feels nothing, and a dumb con- 
science which says nothing, is in p 
miserable a condition as a m^ can be 
9n this side of hell.— Patrick Henry. 


In the commission of evil, fear no 
man so much as thyself ; another is but 
one witness against thee, thou art a 
thousand ; another thou mayest avoid, 
thyself thou canst not. Wickedness is 
its own punishment. — Quarles. 

A man, so to spdak, who is not able 
to bow to his own conscience every 
morning is hardly in a condition to re- 
spectfully salute the world at any 
other time of the day. — Douglas Jer- 
rold. 

What Conscience dictates to be done. 

Or warns me not to do; 

This teach me more than, Hell to shun, 
Ihat more than Heav’n pursue. 

— Pope. 

Oh! think what anxious moments pas« 
between 

The birth of plots, and their last fatal 
periods, 

Oh! ’tis a dreadful interval of time. 

Filled up with horror all, and big with 
death! 

— ^Addison. 

Some persons follow the dictates of 
their conscience only in the same ^nse 
in which a coachman may be said to 
follow the horses he is driving. — 
Whately. 

The world will never be in any man- 
ner of order or tranquillity until men 
are firmly convinced that conscience, 
honor and credit are all in one inter- 
est; and that without the concurrence 
of the former the latter are but impo- 
sitions upon ourselves and others. — 
Steele. 

It is a man’s own dishonesty, his 
crimes, his wickedness, and boldness, 
that takes away from him soundness of 
mind; these are the furies, these the 
flames and firebrands, of the wicked. 
— Cicero. 

Remorse of con^ience is like ^ old 
wound ; a man is in no condition to 
fight under sueh^ circumstances. The 
pain abates his vigor and takes up too 
much of his attention. — Jeremy Col- 
lier. 

Preserve your conscience always soft 
and sensitive. If but one sin force 
its way into that tender part of the 
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soul and dwell there, the road is paved 
for a thousand iniquities. — Watts. 


Man is naturally more desirous of a 
quiet and approving, than of a vigilant 
and tender conscience, — more desirous 
of security than of safety. — Whately. 


Our conscience is a fire within us, 
and our sins as the fuel ; instead of 
warming, it will scorch us, unless the 
fuel be removed, or the heat of it al- 
layed by penitential tears. — Dr. Mason. 


Conscience and covetousness are 
never to be reconciled ; like fire and 
water they always destroy each other, 
according to the predominancy of the 
element. — Jeremy Collier. 


A good conscience is never lawless in 
the worst regulated state, and will pro- 
vide those laws for itself which the 
neglect of legislators had forgotten to 
supply. — Fielding. 


A man’s own conscience is his sole 
tribunal, and lie should care no more 
for that phantom “opinion” than he 
should fear meeting a ghost if he 
crossed the churchyard at dark. — Bul- 
wer-Lytton. 


Conscience is a great ledger book in 
which all our offences are wTitten and 
registered, and which time reveals to 
the sense and feeling of the offender. — 
Burton. 


A tender conscience is an inestimable 
blessing ; that is, a conscience not only 
quick to discern what is evil, but in- 
stantly to shun it, as the eyelid closes 
itself against the mote. — Rev. N. 
Adams. 


Oh the difference of divers men in 
the tenderness of their consciences ! 
Some are ^ scarcely touched with a 
wound, while others are wounded with 
a touch therein. — Thomas Fuller. 


Let not your peace rest in the utter- 
ances of men, for whether they put a 
good or bad construction on your con- 
duct does not make you other than you 
are. — Thomas ^ Kempis. 


I have somewhere read that con- 
science not only sits as witness and 


judge within our bosoms, but also 
forms the prison of punishment. — 
Hosea Ballou. 


Now conscience wakes despair 
That slumber'd, wakes the bitter memory. 
Of what he was, what is, what must he 
Worse; if worst deeds, worse sufferings 
must ensue. — Milton. 


A good conscience is to the soul 
what health is to the body; it pre- 
serves a constant ease and serenity 
within us, and more than countervails 
all the calamities and afflictions that 
can possibly befall us. — Addison. 


The breast of a good man is a little 
heaven commencing on earth; where 
the Deity sits enthroned with unrivaled 
influence, every subjugated passion, 
“like the wind and storm, fulfilling his 
word.” — Colton. 


Oh! Conscience! Conscience! Man’s most 
faithful friend, 

Him canst thou comfort, ease, relieve, de- 
fend : 

But if he will thy friendly checks forego, 
Thou art, oh! woe for me, his deadliest foe! 

, — Crabbe. 


Conscience is a clock which, in one 
man, strikes aloud and gives warning; 
in another, the hand points silently to 
the figure, but strikes not. Meantime, 
hours pass away, and death hastens, 
and after death comes judgment. — ► 
Jeremy Taylor. 


He that has light within his own clear 
breast, 

May sit i’ the centre, and enjoy bright day; 
But he that hides a dark soul, and foul 
thoughts, 

Benighted walks under the mid-day sun; 
Himself is his own dungeon. 

• — Milton. 


To say that we have a clear con- 
science is to utter a solecism; had we 
never sinned we should have had no 
conscience. Were defeat unknown, 
neither would victory be celebrated by 
songs of triumph. — Carlyle. 


He that loses his conscience has 
nothing left that is worth keeping. 
Therefore be sure you look to that, 
and in the next place look to your 
health ; and if you have it, praise God 
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and value it next to a good conscience. 
— Izaak Walton. 


A good conscience is a port 'wbich is 
landlocked on every side, where no 
winds can possibly invade. There a 
man may not only see his own image, 
but that of his Maker, clearly re- 
flected from the undisturbed waters. — 
Dryden. 


Be what it may, let the first whisper 
of the internal monitor be listened to 
as an oracle, as the still small voice 
which Elijah heard when he wrapped 
his face in his mantle, recognizing it 
to be the voice of God. — Robert Hall. 


Conscience is, at once, the sweetest 
and most troublesome of guests. It is 
the voice which demanded Abel of his 
brother, or that celestial harmony 
which vibrated in the ears of the mar- 
tyrs, and soothed their sufferings. — 
Madame Swetchine. 


God, in His wrath, has not left this 
world to the mercy of the subtlest dia- 
lectician; and all arguments are hap- 
pily transitory in their effect when 
they contradict the primal intuitions 
of conscience and the inborn sentiments 
of the heart. — Whipple. 


We are born to lose and to perish, 
to hope and to fear, to vex ourselves 
and others ; and there is no antidote 
against a common calamity but virtue ; 
for the foundation of true joy is in 
the conscience. — Seneca. 


Oh! I have past a miserable night! 

So full of fearful dreams, of, ugly sights, 
That as I am a Christian faithful man, 

X would not spend another such a night, 
'Though ’t were to buy a world of happy 
days 1 — Shakespeare. 


No outward tryanny can reach the 
mind. If conscience plays the tyrant, 
it would be greatly for the benefit of 
the world that she were more arbi- 
trary, and far less placable than some 
men find her. — Junius. 


The moral conscience is a truly 
primitive faculty; it is a particular 
tmanner of feeling which corresponds to 
tne goodness of moral actions, as taste 
is a manner of feeling which cor- 


resi)onds to beauty. Love men, immo« 
late error. — St. Augustine. 


The impulse which directs to right 
conduct, and deters from crime, is not 
only older than the ages of nations 
and cities, but coeval with that Divine 
Being who sees and rules both heaven 
and earth. — Cicero. 


Who born so poor. 

Of intellect so mean, as not to know 
What seem’d the best; and knowing not to 
do? 

As not to know what God and conscience 
bade. 

And what they bade not able to obey? 

— PoUok. 


Not all the glory, all the praise. 

That decks the hero’s prosperous days. 

The shout of men, the laurel crown, 

The pealing anthems of renown, 

May conscience’ dreadful sentence drown- 
— Mrs. Holford- 


Alas, that we should be so unwilling 
to listen to the still and holy yearnings 
of the heart! A god whispers quite 
softly in our breast, softly yet audi- 
bly; telling us what we ought to seek 
and what to shun. — Goethe. 


When Conscience wakens who can with her 
strive? 

Terrors and troubles from a sick soul drive? 
Naught so unpitying as the ire of sin. 

The inappeas’ble Nemesis within. 

— Abraham Coles. 


Be fearful only of thyself ; and 
stand in awe of none more than thine 
own conscience. There is a Cato in 
every man ; a severe censor of his 
manners. And he that reverences this 
judge will seldom do anything he need 
repent of. — Fuller. 


Be mine that silent calm repast, 

A conscience cheerful to the last; 

That tree which bears immortal fruit. 
Without a canker at the root; 

That friend which never fails the just. 
When other friends desert their trust. 

— Dr. Cotton. 


Every man, however good he may he; 
has a yet better man dwelling in him* 
which is properly himself, but to whom 
nevertheless he is often unfaithful. 
It is to this interior and less mutable 
being that we should attach ourselves^ 
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not to the changeable, every-day man. 
— Wilhelm von Humboldt. 


Conscience is that faculty which per- 
ceives right and wrong in actions, ap- 
proves or disapproves them, antici- 
pates their consequences under the 
moral administration of God, and is 
thus either the cause of peace or of 
disquietude of mind. — Rev, S. Conn, 
D. D. 


would be so strengthened and im^ 
proved "within them, that it would soon 
become, what it evidently is intended 
to be, ‘'a connecting principle betwe^ 
the creature and the Creator.” — J. O. 
Shairp. 


Give me another horse,— bind up my 
wounds, 

Have mercy, Jesul— soft;— I did but 
dream. — j x 

O co\\ard conscience, how dost thou at* 


’Tis ever thus ^ 

With noble minds, if chance they slide to 

Remorse stings deeper, and relentless con- 
science 

Pours more gall into the bitter 

Of their severe repentance. — Mason. 


Shall be more sweet than all the joys 
Amongst us mortal men. 

Then shalt thou find but one refuge 
Which comfort can retain; 

A guiltless conscience pure and clear 
From touch of sinful stain. 

— Brandon. 


To be satisfied with the acquittal of 
the world, though accompanied ^ with 
the secret condemnation of conscience, 
this is the mark of a little mind; but 
it requires a soul of no common stamp 
to be satisfied with Its own acquittal, 
and to despise the condemnation of the 
world. — Colton. 


What a fool is he who locks his door 
to keep out spirits, who has in his 
own bosom a spirit he dares not meet 
alone ; whose voice, smothered far 
down, and piled over with mountains 
of earthliness, is yet like the fore- 
warning trumpet of doom ! — Mrs. 
Stow^e. 


He fears not dying— ’tis a deeper fear,— 
The thunder-peal cries to his conscience — 
"‘Hear”! ^ 

The rushing winds from memory lift the 


veil, 

And in each flash his sins, like spectres pale. 
Freed, from their dark abode, his guilty 
breast, 

Shiiek in his startled ear — '“Death is not 
rest”l — Mrs. Hale. 


It is quite certain that, if from 
childhood men were to begin to follow 
the first intimations of conscience, 
honestly to obey them and carry them 
out into act, the power of conscience 


flict me! — 

The lights burn blue.— It is now dead mid* 

night. , r r -I 

Cold fearful drops stand on my fearful 
flesh. 

What do I fear? myself? 

— Shakespeare. 


What a strange thing an old dead 
sin laid away in a secret drawer of 
the soul is? Must it some time or 
other be moistened with tears, until it 
comes to life again, and begins to stir 
in our consciousness, as the dry wheat- 
animalcule, looking^ like^ a grain of 
dust, becomes alive if it is wet with a 
drop of water? — Holmes. 


A palsy may as well shake an oak, 
or a fever dry up a fountain, as either 
of them shake, dry up, or impair the 
delight of conscience. Ror it lies 
within, it centres in the heart, it 
grows into the very substance of the 
soul, so that it accompanies a man to 
his grave ; he never outlives it. — South. 


Conscience is too great a power in 
the nature of man to be altogether 
subdued; it may be for a time re- 
pressed and kept dormant ; but con- 
jectures there are in human life which 
awaken it, and when once reawakened, 
it flashes on the sinner’s mind with all 
the horrors of an invisible ruler and 
a future judgment. — Blair. 


A good conscience fears no^ wit- 
nesses, but a guilty conscience is so- 
licitous even in solitude. If we do 
nothing but what is honest, let all the 
world know it ; but if otherwise, what 
does it signify to have nobody else 
know it so long as I know it myself? 
Miserable is he who slights that wit“ 
ness ! — Seneca. 


Conscience signifies that knowledge 
which a man hath of his own thoughts 
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and actions ; and because, if a man 
judgeth fairly of his actions by com- 
paring them with the law of God, his 
mind will approve or condemn him ; 
this knowledge or conscience may be 
both an accuser and a judge. — Swift 


Conscience is a judge in every man^s 
breast, which none can cheat or cor- 
rupt, and perhaps the only incorrupt 
thing about him; yet, inflexible and 
honest as this judge is (however pol- 
luted the bench on which he sits), no 
man can, in my opinion, enjoy any ap- 
plause which is not there adjudged to 
be his due. — ^Fielding. 


A man’s first care should be to avoid 
the reproaches of his owm heart ; his 
next, to escape the censures of the 
world. If the last interferes with the 
former, it ought to be entirely neg- 
lected ; but otherwise there cannot 
be a greater satisfaction to an honest 
mind, than to see those approbations 
which it gives itself seconded by the 
applause of the public. — Addison. 


A Witness. 

Consider all thy actions and take heed 
On stolen bread, tho’ it is sweet to feed. 
Sin, like a bee, unto thy hive may bring 
A little honey but expect the sting. _ 

Thou may’st conceal thy sin by cunning art, 
But conscience sits a witness in thy heart. 
Which will disturb thy peace, thy rest undo, 
Fov that is witness, judge, and prison too. 

— Watkins. 


Were men so enlightened and studi- 
ous of their own good as to act by 
the dictates of their reason and reflec- 
tion, and not the opinion of others, 
conscience would be the steady ruler 
of human life, and the words truth, 
law, reason, equity, and religion could 
be but synonymous terms for that 
only guide which makes us pass our 
days in our own favor and approba- 
tion. — Steele. 


It is a blushing, shame-faced spirit, 
that mutinies in a man’s bosom; it 
fills one full of obstacles; it made me 
once restore a purse of gold that by 
chance I found; it beggars any man 
that keeps it; it is turned out of all 
towns and cities for a dangerous thing ; 
and every man that means to live well 




endeavors to trust to himself, and live 
without it. — Shakespeare. 


Conscience is justice’s best minister; 
it threatens, promises, rewards, and 
punishes and keeps all under control ; 
the busy must attend to its remon- 
strances, the most powerful submit to 
its reproof, and the angry endure its 
upbraidings. While conscience is our 
friend all is peace; but if once of- 
fended farewell the tranquil mind. — 
Mrs. Montagu. 


In the wildest anarchy of man’s in- 
surgent appetites and sins there is still 
a reclaiming voice, — a voice which, 
even when in practice disregarded, it 
is impossible not to own ; and to 
which, at the very moment that we re- 
fuse our obedience, we find that we 
cannot refuse the homage of what our- 
selves do feel and acknowledge to be 
the best, the highest principles of our 
nature. — Chalmers. 


The good or evil we confer on others 
very often, I believe, recoils on our- 
selves; for as men of a benign dispo- 
sition enjoy their own acts of benefi- 
cence equally with those to whom they 
are done, so there are scarce any na- 
tures so entirely diabolical as to be 
capable of doing injuries without pay- 
ing themselves some pangs for the ruin 
which they bring on their fellow- 
creatures. — Fielding. 


The most reckless sinner against his 
own conscience has always in the 
background the consolation that he 
will go on in this course only this 
time, or only so long, but that at such 
a time he will amend. We may be as- 
sured that we do not stand clear with 
our own consciences so long as we de- 
termine or project, or even hold it pos- 
sible, at some future time to alter our 
coui*se of action, — Fichte. 


As the stag which the huntsman has 
hit flies through bush and brake, over 
stock and stone, thereby exhausting his 
strength but not expelling the deadly 
bullet from his body; so does experi- 
ence show that they who have troubled 
consciences run from place to place, 
but carry with them wherever they go 
their dangerous wounds. — Gotthold. 
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Conscience is the voice of the soul, 
the passions are the voice of the body. 
Is it astonishing that often these two 
languages contradict each other, and 
then to which must we listen? Too 
often reason deceives us ; we have only 
too much acquired the right of refus- 
ing to listen to it ; but conscience never 
deceives us; it is the true guide of 
man ; it is to man what instinct is to 
the body, which follows it, obeys na- 
ture, and never is afraid of going 
astray. — Rousseau. 


An old historian says about the 
Roman armies that marched through a 
country, burning and destroying every 
living thing, ‘‘They make a solitude, 
and they call it peace.” And so men 
do with their consciences. They stifle 
them, sear them, forcibly silence them, 
somehow or other; and then, when 
there is a dead stillness in the heart, 
broken by no voice of either approba- 
tion or blame, but doleful, like the 
unnatural quiet of a deserted city, 
then they say, “It is peace;” and the 
man’s uncontrolled passions and un- 
bridled desires dwell solitary in the 
fortress of his own spirit! Tou may 
almost attain to that. — Alexander 
Maclaren. 


Although there is nothing so bad 
for conscience as trifling, there is 
nothing so good for conscience as 
trifles. Its certain discipline and de- 
velopment are related to the smallest 
things. Conscience, like gravitation, 
takes hold of atoms. Nothing is mor- 
ally indifferent. Conscience must 
reign in manners as well as morals, in 
amusements as well as work. He 
only who is “faithful in that which is 
least” is dependable in all the world. 

— Maltbie Babcock. 

Consecration 

See that you receive Christ with all 
your heart. As there is nothing in 
Christ that may be refused, so there 
is nothing in you from which He must 
be excluded. — John Flavel. 


If you want to live in this world, 
doing the duty of life, knowing the 
blessings of it, doing your work heart- 
ily, and yet not absorbed by it, re- 
member that the one power whereby 
^ou can so act is, that all shall be com 


secrated to Christ, and done for His 
sake. — ^Alexander Maclaren. 


Teach us. Master, how to give 
All we have and are to Thee; 

Grant us, Saviour, while we live, 
Wholly, only Thine to be. 

— F. R. Havergal. 


God consecrates us with His Spirit; 
whom He adopts, He anoints; whom 
He makes sons, He makes saints; He 
doth not only give them a new name, 
but a new nature. God turns the 
wolf into a lamb ; He makes the heart 
humble and gracious; He works such 
a change as if another soul did dwell 
in the same body. — T, Watson. 


Seek to make life henceforth a con- 
secrated thing; that so, when the sun- 
set is nearing, with its murky vapors 
and lowering skies, the very clouds of 
sorrow may be fringed with golden 
light. Thus will the song in the house 
of your pilgrimage be always the tru- 
est harmony. It will be composed 
of no jarring, discordant notes; but 
with all its varied tones will form one 
sustained, life-long melody ; dropped 
for a moment in death, only to be re- 
sumed with the angels, and blended 
with the everlasting cadences of your 
Father’s house. — J. R. Macduff. 

Consequences 

As thou sowest, so shalt thou reap. 
— Cicero. 


As the dimensions of the tree are 
not always regulated by the size of the 
seed, so the consequences of things are 
not always proportionate to the ap- 
parent magnitude of those events that 
have produced them. — Colton. 

Conservatism 

A conservative is a man who will 
not look at the new moon, out of re» 
spect for that “ancient institution,’* 
the old one. — Douglas Jerrold. 


The conservative may clamor against 
reform, but he might as well clamor 
against the centrifugal force. He 
sighs for the “good old times,” — he 
might as well wish the oak back into 
the acorn. — Chapin. 


A conservative young man has 
wound up his life before it was un* 
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reeled. We expect old men to be con- 
servative; but when a nation’s young 
men are so, its funeral bell is already 
rung. — Beecher. 


We are reformers in spring and 
summer; in autumn and winter we 
stand by the old ; reformers in the 
morning, conservers at night. Reform 
is affirmative, conservatism negative; 
conservatism goes for comfort, reform 
for truth. — Emerson. 


Conservatism is a very good thing; 
but how many conservatives announce 
principles which might have shocked 
Dick Turpin, or nonsensicalities flat 
enough to have raised contempt in 
Jerry Sneak I — Whipple. 

C onsider ation 

That should be maturely considered 
which can be decided but once. 


Consideration, like an angel came 
And whipped the offending Adam out of 
him, 

Leaving his body as a paradise, 

To envelope and contain celestial spirits. 

— Shakespeare. 


Better it is toward the right conduct 
of life, to consider what will be the 
end of a thing, than what is the be- 
ginning of it: for what promises fair 
at first may prove ill, and what seems 
at first a disadvantage, may prove 
very advantageous. — Wells. 

Consistency 

The foible of weak minds. — ^Emer- 
son. 


Without consistency there is no 
moral strength. — Owen. 


Consistency is the bugbear that 
frightens little minds. — Emerson. 


With consistency a great soul has 
simply nothing to do. He may as well 
concern himself with his shadow on 
the wall. — Emerson. 


To be rational is so glorious a thing 
that two-legged creatures generally 
content themselves with the title. — • 
Locke. 


A foolish consistency is the hob- 
goblin of little minds, adored by little 


statesmen and philosophers and di% 
vines. — Emerson. 


As flowers always wear their own 
colors and give forth their own fra- 
grance every day alike, so should Chris- 
tians maintain their character at all 
times and under all circumstances.— 
Beecher. 


We feel something like respect for 
consistency even in error. We lament 
the virtue that is debauched into a 
vice ; but the vice that affects a virtue 
becomes the more detestable. — Thomas 
Paine. 


Tush! tush! my lassie, such thoughts to 
signe. 

Comparisons are cruele: 

Fine pictures suit in frames as fine, 
Consistencie’s a jewell. 

— ^Jolly Robyn-Roughhead. 


Gineral C. is a dreffle smart man: 

He’s been on all sides that give places or 
pelf; 

But consistency still wuz a part of his plan ; 
He’s been true to one party, and that is, 
himself; — 

So John P. 

Robinson, he 

Sez he shall vote for Gineral C 

— Lowell. 

Consolation 

God has commanded time to console 
the unhappy. — Joubert. 


For grief is crowned with consola- 
tion. — Shakespeare. 


And empty heads console with 
empty sound. — Pope. 


In a healthy state of the organism 
all wounds have a tendency to heal. — 
Madame Swetchine. 


For every bad there might be a 
worse; and when one breaks his leg, 
let him be thankful it was not his 
neck. — Bishop Hall. 


Consolation heals without contact; 
somewhat like the blessed air which 
we need but to breathe. — Madams 
Swetchine. 


Apt words have power to suage the 
tumors of a troubled mind.^ — ^Milton. 
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If a man makes me keep n^ dis- 
tance, the comfort is he keeps his own 
at the same time. — Swift. 


Prosperity is not without many 
fears and distastes, and Adversity is 
not without comforts and hopes. — 
Bacon, 


Consolation indiscreetly pressed 
upon us, when we are suffering undue 
affliction, only serves to increase our 
pain, and to render our grief more 
poignant. — Rousseau. 


One should never be very forward in 
offering spiritual consolations to those 
in distress. These, to be of any serv- 
ice, must be self-evolved in the first 
instance. — Coleridge. 


All are not taken! there are left behind 
Living Beloveds, tender looks to bring, 
And make the daylight still a happy thing, 
And tender voices, to make soft the wind. 

— E. B. Browning. 


Whoever can turn his weeping eyes 
to heaven has lost nothing; for there 
above is everything he can wish for 
here below. He only is a loser who 
persists in looking down on the nar- 
row plains of the present time. — Rich- 
ter. 


springs and summers. It is a beauth 
ful and a blessed world we live in, 
and wfflilst that life lasts, to lose the 
enjoyment of it is a sin. — ^A. W. 
Chambers. 


Nothing does so establish the mind 
amidst the rollings and turbulence of 
present things, as a look above them 
and a look beyond them, — above them, 
to the steady and good hand by which 
they are wiled; and beyond them, to 
the sweet and beautiful end to which, 
by that hand, they will be brought, — ^ 
Jeremy Taylor. 

Conspiracy 

Conspiracies no sooner should he formed 
Than executed. — Addison. 


For all things are less dreadful than they 
seem. — Wordsworth. 


Conspiracies 

Like thunder-clouds, should in a moment 
form 

And strike, like lightning, ere the sound is 
heard. — Dowe. 


Oh think what anxious moments pass be- 
tween 

The birth of plots, and their last fatal pe- 
riods; 

Oh I ’tis a dreadful interval of time, 

Fill’d up with horror, and big with death. 

— ^Addison. 


Before an affliction is digested, con- 
solation ever comes too soon ; and 
after it is digested, it comes too late; 
but there is a mark between these two, 
as fine almost as a hair, for a com- 
forter to take aim at. — Sterne. 


Queen Elizabeth, in her hard, wise 
way, writing to a mother who had lost 
her son, tells her that she will he com- 
forted in time ; and why should she not 
do for herself what the mere lapse of 
time will do for her? — Bentley. 


Sprinkled along the waste of years 
Full many a soft green isle appears: 

Pause where we may upon the desert road. 
Some shelter is in sight, some sacred safe 
abode. — Keble. 


As the bosom of earth blooms again 
and again, having buried out of sight 
the dead leaves of autumn, and loosed 
the frosty bands of winter ; so does the 
heart, in spite of all that melan- 
choly poets write, feel many renewed 


Between the acting of a dreadful thing. 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream; 
The genius and the mortal instruments 
Are then in council; and the state of man. 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection. 

— Shakespeare. 


U conspiracy ! 

Shams’t thou to show thy dangerous brow 
by night, 

When evils are most free^ 0, then by day, 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 
To mask thy monstrous visage? Seek none, 
conspiracy. 

Hide it in smiles and affability: 

For if thou put thy native semblance on> 
Not Erebus itself were dim enough 
To hide thee from prevention. 

^ . — Shakespeare. 

Constancy 

Constancy is a saint without a wor« 
shiper. — Boufflers. 


Constancy is the complement of all 
the other human virtues. — Mazzini. 
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Constancy is the chimera of love. — 
Vauvenargues. 

Were man but constant, he were 
perfect. — S hakespeare. 

j 

The lasting and crowning privilege i 
of friendship is constancy. — South. j 

^Tis often constancy to change the 
mind. — Hoole. 

Without constancy, there is neither 
love, friendship, nor virtue in the 
world. — ^Addison. 

True constancy no time no power can 
move; 

He that hath known to change, ne’er knew 
to love. 

— Gay- 

The constancy of the wise is only 
the art of keeping disquietude to 
one’s self. — Rochefoucauld. 

I am constant as the northern star, 
of whose true-fixed and resting qual- 
ity there is no fellow in the firmament. 
— Shakespeare. 

A good man it is not mine to see; 
could I see a man possessed of con- 
stancy, that would satisfy me. — Con- 
fucius. 

The mountain rill 

Seeks with no surer flow the far bright sea, 
Than my unchang’d affections flow to thee. 

— Park Benjamin. 

Now from head to foot 
I am marble-constant: now the fleeting 
moon . 

No planet is of mine. — Shakespeare. 

Sooner shall this blue ocean melt to air, 
Sooner shall earth resolve itself to sea. 
Than I resign thine image, Oh my fair! 

Or think of anything, excepting thee. 

— Byron. 

The love that is kept in the beauty of trust, 
Cannot pass like the foam from the seas. 
Or a mark that the finger hath trac’d in the 
dust, . , r 1 

Where ’t is swept by the breath of the 
breeze. — Mrs.,Welby. 

Tbere are two kinds of constancy in 
love, one arising from incessantly find- 
ing in the lov^ one fresh obiects to 


love, the other from regarding it as a 
point of honor to be constant. — La 
Rochefoucauld. 

Out upon it! I have lov’d 
Three whole days together; 

And am like to love three more. 

If it prove fair weather. 

— Sir John Suckling. 

Changeless march the stars above. 

Changeless morn succeeds to even; 

And the everlasting hills 

Changeless watch the changeless heaven. 

— Charles Kingsley. 

1 have won ^ 

Thy heart, my gentle girl I but it hath been 
When that soft eye was on me; and the lov<i 
I told beneath the evening influence. 

Shall be as constant as its gentle star. 

—Willis. 

I Oh, the heart, that has truly loved, never 
i forgets, 

But as truly loves on to the close. 

As the sun-flower turns on her god, when he 
sets, 

The same look which she turn’d when he 
rose. ' — Moore. 

There is nothing but death 
Our affections can sever, 

And till life’s latest hreath 
Love shall bind us for ever. 

— Percivai. 

Then come the wild weather, come sleet of 
come snow, 

W^e will stand by each other, however it 
blow. 

Oppression, and sickness, and sorrow, and 

ShalF be to our true love as links to the 
chain. — Longfellow. 

Tell him I love him yet. 

As in that joyous time; 

Tell him I ne’er forget. 

Though memory now be crime. 

— Praed. 

Though youth be past, and beauty fled. 
The constant heart its pledge redeems. 
Like box, that guards the flowerless bed 
And brighter from the contrast seems. 

— Mrs. Hale. 

Whatever is genuine in social rela* 
tions endures, despite of .time, 
absence, and destiny; and that which 
has no inherent vitality had better die 
at once. A great poet has truly de- 
clared that constancy is no virtue, DUi 
a fact. — Tuckerman. 
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First shall the heaven’s bright lamp forget 
to shine, 

The stars shall from the azur’d shy decline: 
First shall the orient with the west shake 
hand, 

The centre of the world shall cease to' 
stand: 

First wolves shall league with lambs, the 
dolphins fly, 

The lawyer and physician fees deny; 

The Thames with Tagus shall exchange her 
bed, 

My mistress’ locks with mine shall first 
turn red; 

First heav’n shall lie below, and hell above, 
Ere I inconstant to my Delia prove. 

-^Howell. 

Constitution. 

A constitution is not a thing in 
name only, but in fact. It has not an 
ideal but a real existence, and wher- 
ever it oannot be produced in a visible 
form, there is none. A constitution is 
a thing antecedent to a government, 
and a government is only the creature 
of a constitution. The constitution of 
a country is not tbe act of its govern- 
ment, but of a people constituting a 
government. It is the body of ele- 
ments to which you refer, and quote ar- 
ticle by article, and contains the prin- 
ciples on which the government shall 
be established — the form in which it 
shall be organized — the powers it shall 
have — the mode of elections — the du- 
ration of Congress — and, in fine, ev- 
erything that relates to the complete 
organization of a civil government, 
and the principles on which it shall 
act, and by which it shall be bound. 
A constitution is to a government, 
therefore, what the laws made by that 
government are to a court of judica- 
ture. The court of judicature does 
not make laws, neither can it alter 
them ; it only acts in conformity to 
the laws made; and the government is 
in like manner governed by the consti- 
tution. — Paine. 

Oontemplation ^ 

The act of contemplation then 
creates the thing contemplated. — ^Isaac 
Disraeli. 


In order to improve the mind, we 
ought less to learn than to contem- 
plate. — Descartes. 


There is no lasting pleasure but con- 
templation; all others grow flat and 


insipid upon frequent use ; and when 
a man hath run through a set of van- 
ities, in the declension of his age, he 
knows not what to do with himself, if 
he cannot think ; he saunters about 
from one dull business to another, to 
wear out time ; and hath no reason to 
value Life but because he is afraid 
of death. — Burnet. 


When holy and devout religious men 
Are at their beads, ’tis hard to draw them 
thence ; 

So sweet is zealous contemplation. 

— Shakespeare. 


I A contemplative life has more the 
appearance of a life of piety than any 
other ; but it is the divine plan to bring 
faith into activity and exercise. — Cecil. 

Contempt 

Contempt leaves a deeper scar than 
anger. 


Contempt is frequently regulated by 
fashion. — Zimmermann. 


Those only are despicable who fear 
to be despised. — La Rochefc^ucauld. 


An Englishman fears contempt more 
than death. — Goldsmith. 


O, what a deal of scorn looks beau- 
tiful in the contempt and anger of his 
lip ! — Shakespeare. 


None but the contemptible are ap- 
prehensive of contempt. — Rochefou- 
cauld. 


Who can refute a sneer? — Paley. 


Contempt is the only way to tri- 
umph over calumny. — Madame de 
Maintenon. 


I find my familiarity with thee has 
bred contempt. — Cervantes. 


Contemptuous people are sure to be 
contemptible. — Chamfort. 


I Nothing, says Longinus, can be 
great, the contempt of which is great, 

; — Addison. 


You may not despise any man, nor 
spurn anything.-— Rabbi Ben Azai. 
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Nothing so contemptible as habitual 
contempt. — E. L. Magoon. 


Contempt putteth an edge upon 
anger more than the hurt itself. — 
Bacon. 


Contempt is a kind of gangrene 
which, if it seizes one part of a char- 
acter, corrupts all the rest by de- 
grees. — Johnson. 


No man can fall into contempt but 
those who deserve it. — Johnson. 


There is no room in the universe 
for the least contempt or pride; but 
only for a gentle and a reverent heart 
^ James Martineau. 


The spirit of contempt is the true 
spirit of Antichrist; for no other is 
more directly opposed to Christ. — 
Henry Giles. 


Christ saw much in this world to 
weep over, and much to pray over; 
but He saw nothing in it to look upon 
with contempt. — E. H. Chapin. 


I have unlearned contempt; it is a 
sin that is engendered earliest in the 
soul, and doth beset it like a poison 
worm feeding on all its beauty. — 
Willis. 


It is often more necessary to conceal 
contempt than resentment; the former 
is never forgiven, but the latter is 
sometimes forgotten. — Chesterfield. 


Speak with contempt of no man. 
Evei*y one hath a tender sense of 
reputation. And every man hath a 
sting, Which he may, if provoked too 
far, dart out at one time or other. — 
Burton, 


He hears 

On all sides, from innumerable tongues 
A dismal universal hiss, the sound 
Of public scorn. - — Milton. 


He who feels contempt for any liv- 
ing thing hath faculties that he hath 
never used, and thought with him is 
in its infancy. — Wordsworth. 


If there be no great love in the be- 
ginning, yet heaven may decrease it 


upon better acquaintance, when we 
are married and have more occasion to 
know one another ; I hope, upon 
familiarity will grow more contempt. 
— Shakespeare. 


What valor were it, when a cur doth 
grin, for one to thrust his hand be- 
tween his teeth, when he might spurn 
him with his foot away? — Shake- 
speare. 


Contempt is not a thing to be de- 
spised. It may be borne with a calm 
and ^ual mind, but no man, by lift- 
ing his head high, can pretend that he 
does not perceive the scorns that are 
poured down on him from above. — 
Burke. 


There is no action in the behavior 
of one man toward another of which 
human nature is more impatient than 
of contempt, it being the undervaluing 
of a man upon a belief of his utter 
uselessness and inability. — South. 


Ah, there is nothing more beautiful 
than the difference between the thought 
about sinful creatures which is nat- 
ural to a holy being, and the thought 
about sinful creatures which is natural 
to a self-righteous being. The one is 
all contempt ; the other, all pity. — 
Alexander Maclaren. 


Wrongs are often forgiven, but 
contempt never is. Our pride remem- 
bers it forever. It implies a discovery 
of weaknesses, which we are much 
more careful to conceal than crimes. 
Many a man will confess his crimes 
to a common friend, but I never knew 
a man who would tell his silly weak- 
nesses to his most intimate one. — • 
Chesterfield. 


Men are much more unwilling to 
have their weaknesses and their im- 
perfections known than their crimes; 
and if you hint to a man that you 
think him silly, ignorant, or even ill- 
bred or awkward, he will hate you 
more and longer than if you tell him 
plainly that you think him a rogue.— 
Chesterfield. 


Contempt of others is the truest 
symptom of a base and bad heart,-— 
while it suggests itself to the mean and 
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the vile, and tickles their little fancy 
on every occasion, it never enters the 
great and good mind but on the strong- 
est motives; nor is it then a welcome 
guest, — affording only an uneasy sensa- 
tion, and bringing always with it a 
mixture of concern and compassion. — 
xjffeiding. 


Contempt naturally implies a man’s 
esteeming of himself greater than the 
person whom he contemns; he there- 
fore that slights, that contemns an 
affront is properly superior to it; and 
he conciuers an injury who conquers 
his resentments of it. Socrates, being 
ticked by an ass, did not think it a 
revenge proper for Socrates to kick 
the ass again. — South. 

Content — Contentment 

The harvest song of inward peace. 
— Whittier. 


Our content is our best having.— 
Shakespeare. 


Contentment opes the source of every 
joy. — Beattie. 

Contentment, parent of delight. — 
Green. 


The noblest mind the best content- 
ment has. — Spenser. 


The fewer desires, the more peace. — ► 
Thomas Wilson. 


Contentment is natural wealth; lux- 
ury, artificial poverty. — Socrates. 


He is well paid that is well satis- 
fied. — Shakespeare. 


Contentment is better than divina- 
tions or visions. — Landor. 


Contentment, as it is a short road 
and pleasant, has great delight and 
little trouble. — Epictetus. 


A contented heart is an even sea in 
the midst of all storms. 


Contentment gives a crown where 
fortune hath denied it. — Ford. 


f Fortify yourself with contentment, 
i for this is an impregnable fortress.— 
Epictetus. 


We only see in a lifetime a dozen 
faces marked with the peace of a con- 
tented spirit— Henry Ward Beecher. 


Mutual content is like a river, which 
must have its banks on either side. — ■ 
Le Sage. 


Contentment with to-day’s lot makes 
candidacy for a better lot to-morrow. 
— Charles H. Parkhurst 


The great quality of Duiness is to 
be unalterably contented with itself. 
— ^Thackeray. 


O Contentment, make me rich ! for 
without thee there is no wealth. — 
Saadi. 


Show me a thoroughly contented 
person, and I will show you a useless 
one. — H. W. Shaw. 


Naught is had, all is spent, where 
our desire is got without content. — 
Shakespeare. 


Without content, we shall find it ab 
most as difficult to please others as 
ourselves. — Greville. 

May I always have a heart superior, 
with economy suitable, to my fortune. 
— Shenstone. 


Content is to the mind like moss to 
a tree; it bindeth it up so as to stop 
its growth. — Halifax. 


That is true plenty, not to have, 
but not to want riches. — St, Chrysos* 
tom. 


It is right to be contented with what 
we have, but never with what we are. 
— Sir James Mackintosh. 


He is richest who is content with 
the least; for content is the wealth 
of nature. — Socrates. 


The rarest feeling that ever lights 
a human tace is the contentment of a 
loving soul. — Henry Ward Beecher. 


I have learned in whatsoever state 
I am therewith to be content. — Bible, 
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A man who finds no satisfaction in 
himself seeks for it in vain elsewhere. 
— Rochefoucauld. 

He that commends me to mine own content 
Commends me to the thing I cannot get 
— Shakespeare. 

Unless we find repose within our- 
selves, it is vam to seek it elsewhere. 
— Hosea Ballou, 

Contentment is, after all, simply 
refined indolence. — Haliburton. 

Contentment consisteth not in add- 
ing more fuel, but in taking away some 
fire. — Fuller. 

A mind content both crown and 
kingdom is. — Robert Greene. 

It is not for man to rest in absolute 
contentment. — Southey. 

To be content with little is diflBicult; 
to be content with much, impossible. — 
Mane Ebner-Eschenbach. 

When the best things aie not pos- 
sible, the best may be made of those 
that are. — Hooker. 

Let him who has enough ask for 
nothing more. — Horace. 

If you are content, you have enough 
to live comfortably — Plautus. 

Be happy ye, whose fortunes are al- 
ready completed. — Virgil. 

Learn this of me, where’er thy lot doth fall, 
Short lot, or not, to be content with all. 

— Herrick 

Content dwells with him, for his mind is 
fed, 

And temperance has driven out unrest. 

— Willis. 

Each good mind doubles his own free con- 
tent, 

When in another’s use they give it vent. 

— Sir Giles Goosecap. 

Contentment travels rarely with for- 
tune, but follows virtue even in mis- 
fortune. — ^Marie Leszczinski. 


Enjoy your own life without compar- 
ing it with that of another. — Condor- 
cet. 

To be content with what we possess 
is the greatest and most secure of 
riches. — Cicero. 

Contentment, rosy, dimpled maid. 

Thou brightest daughter of the sky. 

— Lady Manners. 

All things on earth thus change, some up, 
some down; 

Content’s a kingdom, and I wear that 
crown. 

— Heywood. 

Lord of himself, though not of lands; 

And having nothing, yet hath all. 

— Sir Henry Wotton. 

A Man he seems of cheerful yesterdays 
And confident to-morrows. — Wordsworth. 

If we are at peace with God and 
our own conscience, what enemy 
among men need we fear? — ^Hosea 
Ballou. 

There are two sorts of content; one 
is connected with exertion, the other 
with habits of indolence. The first 
is a virtue ; the other, a vice. — Mrs. 
Maria Edgeworth. 

To secure a contented spirit, meas- 
ure your desires by your fortune, and 
not your fortune by your desires. — 
Jeremy Taylor. 

True contentment depends not upon 
what we have ; a tub was large enough 
for Diogenes, but a world was too 
little for Alexander. — C. C. Colton. 

I have often said that all the un- 
happiness of men comes from ^ not 
knowing how to remain quiet in a 
chamber. — Pascal. 

What is the highest secret of victory 
and peace? To will what God wills, 
and strike a league with destiny. — 
W. R. Alger. 

I earn that I eat, get that I wear; 
owe no man hate, envy no man’s hap' 
piness ; glad of other men’s good, eon* 
tent with my harm. — Shakespeare^ 
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Poor and content is rich, and rich 
enough ; but riches, fineless, is as poor 
as winter to him that ever fears he 
shall be poor. — Shakespeare. 


Contentment is not happiness. ^ An 
oyster may be contented. Happiness 
is compounded of richer elements. 
Bovee. 


Take the good with the evH, for ye 
all are the pensioners of God, 
none may choose or refuse the cup His 
wisdom mixeth. — Tupper. 


That happy state of mind, so rarely 
possessed, in which we^ can say, ^ i 
have enough,” is the highest attain- 
ment of philosophy. — Zimmermann. 


He is happy whose circumstances 
suit his temper ; but he is more excel- 
lent who can suit his temper to any 
circumstances, — Hume. 


For mine own part, I could be well content 
To entertain the lag-end of my life 
"With quiet hours. Shakespeare. 


Pew things are needed to make a 
wise man happy ; nothing can make a 
fool content ; that is why most men are 
miserable. — La Rochefoucauld, 


Content thyself to be obscurely good; 

When vice prevails, and impious men bear 
sway, * 

The post of honor is a private station. 

— Addison. 


Let’s live with that small pittance which we 
have; 

Who covets more is evermore a slave. 

— Herrick. 


Contentment is a pearl of great 
price and whoever procures it at the 
expense of ten thousand desires makes 
a wise and a happy purchase. — Bal- 
guy. 


I am quite my own master, agreeably 
lodged, perfectly easy in my circum- 
stances. I am contented with my sit- 
uation, and happy because I think my- 
self so. — Le Sage. 


My God, give me neither poverty nor 
riches ; but whatsoever it may be Thy 
will to give, give me with it a heart 


which knows humbly to acquiesce iUi 
what is Thy will.— Christian Scriver. 


If two angels were sent down from 
heaven, — one to conduct an empire, 
and the other to sweep a street, — 
they would feel no inclination to 
change employments. — John Newton. 


Learn to be pleased with everything, 
with wealth so far as it makes us 
beneficial to others; with poverty, for 
not having much to care for ; and with 
obscurity, for being unenvied. — 
Plutarch. 


The highest point outward things 
can bring unto, is the contentment of 
the mind; with which no estate can 
be poor, without which all estates will 
be miserable. — Sir P. Sidney. 


There is some help for all the de- 
fects of fortune ; for, if a man cannot 
attain to the length of his wishes, he 
may have his remedy by cutting of 
them shorter. — Cowley. 


None is poor but the mean in mind, 
the timorous, the weak, and unbeliev- 
ing; none is wealthy but the affluent 
in soul, v^ho is satisfied and floweth 
over. — Tupper. 


Happy the heart to whom God has 
given enough strength and courage to 
suffer for Him, to find happiness in 
simplicity and the happiness of others. 
— Lavater. 


One who is contented with what he 
has done will never become famous for 
what he will do. He has lain down to 
die. The grass is already growing 
over him. — Bovee. 


“What you demand is here, or at 
Ulubrse.” You traverse the wmrld in 
search of happiness, which is within 
the reach of every man; a contented 
mind confers it on all. — Horace. 


We can console ourselves for not 
having g^eat talents as we console our- 
selves for not having great places. We 
can be above both in our fearts. — 
Vauvenargues. 


Alas ! if the , principles of content- 
ment are not within us, the height of 
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station and worldly grandeur wdll as 
soon add a cubit to a man’s stature as 
to his happiness. — Sterne. 


My crown is in my heart, not on my head; 
Not deck’d with diamonds, and Indian 
stones, 

Nor to be seen: my crown is call’d content; 
A crown it is that seldom kings enjoy. 

— Shakespeare. 


What happiness the rural maid attends. 

In cheerful labor while each day she 
spends ! 

She gratefully receives what Heav’n has 
sent. 

And, rich in poverty, enjoys content. 

— Gay. 


I do not think that the road to con- 
tentment lies in despising what we 
have not got. Let us acknowledge all 
good, all delight that the world holds, 
and be content without it. — George 
MacDonald. 


It is not by change of circumstances, 
but by fitting our spirits to the cir- 
cumstances in which God has placed 
us, that we can be reconciled to Hfe 
and duty. — F. W. Robertson, 


An elegant Sufficiency, Content, 

Retirement, rural Quiet, Friendship, Books, 
Ease and alternate Labor, useful Life, 
Progressive Virtue, and approving Heaven! 

— Thomson. 


Dear little head, that lies in calm content 
Within the gracious hollow that God made 
In every human shoulder, where He meant 
Some tired head for comfort should be 
laid. Celia Thaxter. 


I swear, 't is better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perk’d up in a glistering gnef, 
And wear a golden sorrow. 

— Shakespeare. 


He, fairly looking into life’s accoun^ 

Saw frowns and favours were of like 
amount; 

And viewing all — ^his perils, prospects, purse, 
He said, “content;— ’t is well it is no 
worse.” — Crabbe. 


Contentment furnishes constat joy. 
Much covetousness, constant grief. To 
the contented, even poverty is joy. To 
the discontented, even wealth is a vex- 
ation* — Ming Sum Paou Keen. 


We shall be made truly wise if we 
be made content ; content, too, not 
only with what we can understand, 
but content with what we do not un- 
derstand, — the habit of mind which 
theologians call, and rightly, faith in 
God. — Charles Kingsley. 


Yes! in the poor man’s garden grow 
Far more than herbs and flowers. 

Kind thoughts, contentment, peace of mind, 
And joy for weary hours. 

— Mary Howitt. 


This is the charm, by sages often told. 
Converting all it touches into gold: 

Content can soothe, where’er by fortune 
placed. 

Can rear a garden in the desert waste, 

— Henry Kirke White. 


I would do what I pleased; and, 
doing what I pleased, I should have 
my will ; and, having my will, I should 
be contented; and, content, there is no 
more to be desired ; and when there is 
no more to desire, there is an end of 
it — Cervantes. 


Content is the best opulence, because 
it is the pleasantest, and the surest. 
The richest man is he who does not 
want that which is wanting to him; 
the poorest is the miser, who wants 
that which he has. — Paul Chatfield, 
M. D. 


The chief secret of comfort lies in 
not suffering trifles to vex us, and in 
prudently cultivating our undergrowth 
of small pleasures, since very few 
great ones, alas ! are let on long leases. 
— Sharp. 


Every one is well or ill at ease, ac- 
cording as he finds himself ! not he 
whom the world believes, but he who 
believes himself to be so, is content; 
and in him alone belief ^ gives itself 
being and reality. — Montaigne. 


It conduces much to our content if 
we pass by those things which hapi^n 
to our trouble, and consider that which 
is pleasing and prosperous ; that by 
the representation of the better the 
’worse may be blotted out. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 


If we will take the good we find, 
asking no questions, we shall have 
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heaping measures. The great gifts are 
not got by analysis. Everything good 
is on the highway. The middle region 
of our being is the temperate zone. — 
Emerson. 


Contentment produces, in some 
measure, all those effects which the al- 
chemist usually ascribes to w’hat he 
calls the philosopher’s stone; and if 
it does not bring riches, it does the 
same thing by banishing the desire for 
them. — ^Addison. 


A contented mind is the greatest 
blessing a man can enjoy in this 
world; and if in the present life his 
happiness arises from the subduing of 
his desires, it will arise in the next 
from the gratification of them. — ^Ad- 
dison. 


Seeming contentment is real discon- 
tent, combined with indolence or self- 
indulgence, which, while taking no 
legitimate means of raising itself, de- 
lights in bringing others down to its 
own level. — Mill. 


With the civilized man contentment 
is a myth. From the cradle to the 
grave he is forever longing and striv- 
ing after something better, an inde- 
finable something, some new object yet 
unattained. — Wm. Matthews. 


Happy the life, that in a peaceful stream, 
Obscure, unnoticed through the vale has 
flow’d; 

The heart that ne’er was charm’d by for- 
tune’s gleam 

Is ever sweet contentment’s blest abode. 

— Percival. 


He that troubles not himself with 
anxious thoughts for more than is 
necessary, lives little less than the life 
of angels, whilst by a mind content 
with little, he imitates their w^ant of 
nothing. — Cave. 


O cairn, hush’d, rich content, 

Is there a being, blessedness, without thee? 
How soft thou down’st the couch where thou 
dost rest. 

Nectar to life thou sweet amhrosian feast. 

— Marston. 


That man lives happy and in com- 
mand of himself, who from day to day 
tan say I have lived. Whether clouds 


obscure, or the sun illumines the fol- 
lowing day, that which is past is be- 
yond recall. — Horace. 


Since every man who lives is born to die, 
And none can boast sincere felicity, 

With equal mind what happens let us bear, 
Nor grieve too much for things beyond our 
care. 

Like pilgrims, to th* appointed place we 
tend ; 

The world’s an inn, and death the journey’s 
end. — Dry den. 


The point of aim for our vigilance to 
hold in view is to dwell upon the 
brightest parts in every prospect, to 
call off the thoughts when running 
upon disagreeable objects, and strive 
to be pleased with the present circum- 
stances surrounding us, — Rev. J. 
Tucker. 


A sense of contentment makes us 
kindly and benevolent to others ; we 
are not chafed and galled by cares 
which are tyrannical because original. 
We are fulfilling our proper destiny, 
and those around us feel the sunshine 
of our own hearts. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


With more of thanks and less of thought, 
I strive to make my matters meet; 

To seek what ancient sages sought, 

Physic and food in sour and sweet, 

To take what passes in good part, 

And keep the hiccups from the heart. 

— John Byrom. 


WeTl therefore relish with content, 
Whate’er kind Providence has sent. 

Nor aim beyond our pow’r; 

For, if our stock be very small, 

’Tis prudent to enjoy it all, 

Nor lose the present hour. 

— Nathaniel Cotton. 


A voice of greeting from the wind was sent, 
The mists enfolded me with soft white arms, 
The birds did sing to lap me in content. 
The rivers wove their charms, 

And every little daisy in the grass 
Did look up in my face, and smile to see me 
pass. — R H. Stoddard. 


What tlio’ we quit all glittering pomp and 
greatness. 

The busy noisy flattery of courts, 

We should enjoy content, in that alone 
Is greatness, power, wealth, honour, all 
summ’d up. — Powell. 


We cannot be young twice; we can- 
not turn upon our steps, and go 
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back to gather the garlands we gath- 
ered ten years ago. And, therefore, 
with a gaze over on the cross upon the 
distant hills, and a remembrance al- 
ways of the shadow land that lies be- 
yond, let us endeavor to be contented 
with small things, and to make our- 
selves happy in the pleasantness of 
simple pleasures. — Holme Lee. 


I press to bear no haughty sway; 

I wish no more than may suffice: 

I do no more than well I may, 

Look what I lack, my mind supplies; 
Lo, thus I triumph like a king, 

My mind’s content with anything. 

— Byrd. 


There is a jewd which no Indian mine can 
buy. 

No chemic art can counterfeit; 

It makes men rkh in greatest poverty, 
Makes water wine, turns wooden cups to 
gold, 

The homely whistle to sweet musics strain; 
Seldom it comes, to few from heaven sent. 
That much in little — all in naught — content. 

— Wilbye. 


Think’st thou the man whose mansions hold 
The wordhng’s pomp and miser’s gold, 
Obtains a richer prize 
Than he who, in his cot at rest. 

Finds heavenly peace a willing guest. 

And bears the promise in his breast 
Of treasure in the skies ^ 

— Mrs. Sigourney. 


I say to thee be thou satisfied. It is 
recorded of the hares that with a gen> 
eral consent they went to drown them- 
selves out of a feeling of their misery; 
but when they saw a company of frogs 
more fearful than they were, they be- 
gan to take courage and comfort again. 
Confer thine estate with others. — Bur- 
ton. 


Sweet are the thoughts that savour of con- 
tent ; 

The quiet mind is richer than a crown; 

Sweet are the nights in careless slumber 
spent; 

The poor estate scorns fortunes angry 
frown; 

Such sweet content, such minds, such sleep, 
such bliss, 

Beggars enjoy, when princes oft do miss. 

-^Robert Greene. 


For no chance is evil to him who is 
content, and to a man nothing is mis- 
erable unless it is unreasonable. No 


man can make another man to be his 
slave unless he hath first enslaved him- 
self to life and death. No pleasure 
or pain, to hope or fear; command 
these passions, and you are freer than, 
the Parthian kings. — Jeremy Taylor* 


Happy the man, of mortals happiest he. 
Whose quiet mind from vain desires is free; 
Whom neither hopes deceive, nor fears tOP« 
ment. 

But lives at peace, within himself content; 
In thought, or act, accountable to none 
But to himself, and to the gods alone. 

— Geo. Granville. 


If men knew what felicity dwells in 
the cottage of a godly man, how sound 
he sleeps, how quiet his rest, how com- 
posed his mind, how free from care, 
how easy his position, how moist his 
mouth, how joyful his heart, they 
would never admire the noises, the dis- 
eases, the throngs of passions, and the 
violence of unnatural appetites that 
fill the house of the luxurious and the 
heart of the ambitious. — Jeremy Tay- 
lor. 

Lo now, from idle wishes clear, 

I make the good I may not find; 

Adown the stream I gently steer, 

And shift my sail, with every wind. 

And half by nature, half by reason, 

Can still with pliant heart prepare, 

The mind, attuned to every season. 

The merry heart that laughs at care. 

— H. M. Milman. 


In Paris a queer little man you may see, 

A little man all in gray; 

Rosy and round as an apple is he. 

Content with the present whate’er it may be, 
While from care and from cash he is equally 
free. 

And merry both night and day! 

‘*Ma foi I I laugh at the world,” says he, 

*T laugh at the world, and the world laughs 
at me!” 

What a gay little man in gray. 

— Beranger. 


Contentment is not satisfaction 
It is the grateful, faithful, fruitful use 
of what we have, little or much. It is 
to take the cup of Providence, and call 
upon the name of the Lord. What the 
cup contains i^ its contents. To get 
all there is in the cup is the act and 
art of contentment. Not to drink be- 
cause one has but half a cup, or be- 
cause one does not like its flavor, or 
because some one else has silver tq 
one’s own glass, is to lose the con- 
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tents; and that is the penalty, if not 
the meaning of discontent. No one is 
discontented who employs and enjoys 
to the utmost what he has. It is high 
philosophy to say, we can have just 
what we like, if we like what we 
have; but this much at least can be 
done, and this is contentment, — to have 
the most and best in life, by making 
the most and best of what we have. — 
Maltbie Babcock. 


To be contented, — what, indeed, is 
it? Is it not to be satisfied, — to hope 
for nothing, to aspire to nothing, to 
strive for nothing, ;; — in short to rest in 
inglorious ease, doing nothing for your 
country, for your own or others’ ma- 
terial, intellectual, or moral iniprove- 
ment, satisfied with the condition in 
which you or they are placed? Such 
a state of feeling may do very well 
where nature has fixed an inseparable 
and ascertained barrier, — a “thus far 
shalt thou go and no farther,” — to our 
wishes, or where we are troubled by ills 
past remedy. In such cases it is the 
highest philosophy not to fret or 
grumble, when, by all our worrying 
and self-teasing, we cannot help our- 
selves a jot or tittle, but only aggra- 
vate and intensify an affliction that is 
incurable. To soothe the mind down 
into patience is then the only resource 
left us, and happy is he who has 
schooled himself thus to meet all re- 
verses and disappointments. But in 
the ordinary circumstances of life this 
boasted virtue of contentment, so far 
from being laudable, would be an evil 
of the first magnitude. It would be, in 
fact, nothing less than a trigging of 
the wheels of all enterprise, — a cry 
of “Stand still !” to the progress of the 
whole social world. — Wm. Matthews. 

Contention 

In excessive altercation, truth is 
lost. — Syrus. 


Religious contention is the deviFs 
harvest — La Fontaine. 


Great contests generally excite great 
animosities. — Livy. 


He that wrestles with us strengthens 
our nerves, and sharpens our skill. Our 
antagonist is our helper. — Burke. 


Contention is a hydra’s head; the 
more they strive the more they may: 
and as Praxiteles did by his glass, 
when he saw a scurvy face in it, brake 
it in pieces : but for that one he saw 
many more as bad in a moment. — Bur- 
ton. 


When two discourse, if the one’s anger 
rise. 

The man who lets the contest fall is wise. 

—Plutarch. 


Contentions fierce, 

Ardent, and dire, spring from no petty 
cause. — Scott. 


Great contest follows, and much learned 
dust 

Involves the combatants; each claiming 
truth. 

And truth disclaiming both. — Cowper. 


A quarrel is quickly settled when 
deserted by one party: there is no 
battle unless there be two. — Seneca. 


Birds in their little nests agree: 

And ’tis a shameful sight, 

When children of one family 
Fall out, and chide, and fight. 

— Isaac Watts, 


Contention, like a horse 
Full of high feeding, madly hath broke 
loose, 

And bears down all before him. 

• — Shakespeare. 


Even as a broken mirror, which the glass 
In every fragment multiplies, and makes 
A thousand images of one that was 
The same, and still the more, the more it 
breaks. — Byron. 


Some say, compared to Bononcini, 

That Mynheer HandeFs but a ninny; 
Others aver, — that he to Handel 
Is scarcely fit to hold a candle: 

Strange all this difference should be, 
’Twixt tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee? 

— John Byrom. 


Thus when a barber and collier fight, 

The barber beats the luckless collier — ^white; 

The dusty collier heaves his ponderous sack, 

And, big with vengeance, beats the barber-—* 
black. 

In comes the brick-dust man, with grime 
o’erspread, 

And beats the collier and the barber — red; 

Black, red, and white, in various clouds are 
tossM, 

And in the dust they raise the combatants 
are lost. — Christopher Smart. 
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C oB.tr adiction 

We must not contradict, but in- 
struct him that contradicts us; for a 
madman is not cured by another run- 
ning mad also, — ^Antisthenes. 

Contrast 

Shadow owes its birth to light.— 
Gay. 


Nature hath meal and bran, con- 
tempt and grace. — Shakesi>ear§. 


The rose and the thorn, sorrow and 
gladness, are linked together. — Saadi. 


Where there is much light the 
shadow is deep. — Goethe. 


Do not speak of your happiness to 
a man less fortunate than yourself. — 
Plutarch. 


A lesyned man is a tank; a wise 
man is a spring. — W. R. «ilger. 


The coldest bodies warm with op- 
position, the hardest sparkle in col- 
lision,— Junius. 


Look here, upon this picture, and on. this. 
The counterfeit presentment of two 
T^rothers. — Shakespeare. 


The superiority of some men is 
merely local. They are great because 
their associates are little. — Johnson. 


Some people with great merit are 
very disgusting ; others with great 
faults are very pleasing. — Rochefou- 
cauld. 


Strange as it may seem, the most 
ludicrous lines I ever wrote have been 
written in the saddest mood. — Cowper. 


The presence of the wretched is a 
burden to the happy; and alas! the 
happy still more so to the wretched. — 
Goethe. 


Those that are good manners at the 
court are as ridiculous in the country 
as the behavior of the country is most 
mockable at the court. — Shakespeare. 


Is the jay more precious than the 
lark because his feathers are more 
|)eautiful? Or is the adder better than 


the eel because hif painted skin con- 
tents tba eye?— Sb>tkespeare. 

The nood often sigh more over little 
faults than the wicked over great 
Hence on old psyjverb, that the stain 
appears greater according to the bril- 
liancy of what it touches. — Palmieri. 


Cruel men ate the greatest lovers of 
mercy, avaricious men of generosity, 
and proud meo of humility ; that is to 
say, in other ^5, not in themselves. — 
Colton. 


Men and i»iatues that are admired 
in an elevat«)d situation have a very 
different effect upon us when we ap- 
proach them ; the first appear less than 
we imagined them, the last bigger. — 
Lord Greville. 


By Heaven t upon the same man, as 
upon a vine-planted mount, there grow 
more kinds of wine than one; on the 
south side something little worse than 
nectar, on the north side something 
little better than vinegar. — Richter. 


If there be light, then there is dark- 
ness ; if cold, then heat ; if height, 
deptlx also ; if solid, then fluid ; hard- 
ness and softness, roughness and 
smoothness, calm and tempest, pros- 
perity and adversity, life and death. — 
Pythagoras. 


As the rose-tree is composed of the 
sweetest flowers and the sharpest 
thorns, — as the heavens are sometimes 
overcast, alternately tempestuous and 
serene ; so is the life of man ^ inter- 
mingled with hopes and fears, with joy 
and sorrows, with pleasure and with 
pains. — Burton. 


All things are double, one against 
another. Good is set against evil, and 
life against death; so is the godly 
against’ the sinner, and the sinner 
against the godly. Look upon all the 
works of the Most High, and there are 
two and two, one against another. — 
Bible. 


Joy and grief are never far apart. 
In the same street the shutters of one 
house are closed, while the curtains 
of the next are brushed by shada'^ 
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of the dance. A wedding-party re- 
turns from church, and a funeral 
winds to its door. The smiles and the 
sadness of life are the tragi-comedy of 
Shakespeare. Gladness ^ and sighs 
brighten and dim the mirror 5ie be- 
holds. — W illmott. 

Controversy 

Where violence reigns, reason is 
weak. — Chamfort. 


Fierceness makes error a fault and 
truth discourtesy. — George Herbert. 


He who is not open to conviction is 
yot qualified for discussion. — Whately. 


Wise men argue causes, and fools 
decide them. — ^Anacharsis. 


All disputation makes the mind 
deaf ; and when people are deaf, I am 
dumb.— Joubert. 


To think everything disputable is a 
proof of a weak mind and captious 
temner. — Beattie. 


Controversy, though always an evil 
in itself, is sometimes a necessary evil. 
— Whately. 


No great advance has ever been 
made in science, politics, or religion, 
without controversy. — Lyman Beecher. 


When men differ in any matter of 
belief, let them meet each other man- 
fully. — F. Wayland. 


Doubtless there are times when con- 
troversy becomes a necessary evil. But 
let us remember that it is an evil. — 
Dean Stanley. 


Disputation carries away the mind 
from that calm and sedate temper 
which is so necessary to contemplate 
truth. — Dr. Watts. 


The precipitancy of disputation, and 
the stir and noise of passions that 
usually attend it, must needs be pre- 
judicial to verity, — Glanvill. 


There is no dispute managed with- 
out passion, and yet there is scarce a 
dispute worth a passion. — Sherlock. 


It is very unfair in any writer to 
employ ignorance and malice together, 
because it gives his answerer double 
work. — Swift. 


If a cause be good, the most violent 
attack of its enemies will not injure it 
so much as an injudicious defence of 
it by its friends. — Colton. 


It is humbling to mankind to con- 
template men capable of grasping eter- 
nal truths, fencing and debating in 
trivialities, like ^ gladiators fighting 
with flies. — M. Nisard. 


Suspense of judgment and exercise 
of charity were safer and seemlier for 
Christian men than the hot pursuit of 
these controversies. — Hooker. 


However some may affect to dislike 
controversy, it can never be of ulti- 
mate disadvantage to the interests of 
truth or the happiness of mankind.— 
Robert Hall. 


It is almost always the unhappiness 
of a victorious disputant to destroy his 
own authority by claiming too many 
consequences, or diffusing his propo- 
sition to an indefensible extent. — Dr, 
Johnson. 


He could raise scruples dark and nice, 
And after solve ^em in a trice; 

As if divinity had catch’d 

The itch on purpose to be scratch’d. 

— Butler. 


Men of many words sometimes argue 
for the sake of talking ; men of ready 
tongues frequently dispute for the sake 
of victory ; men in public life often de- 
bate for the sake of opposing the rul- 
ing party, or from any other motive 
than the love of truth. — Crabbe. 


When civil dudgeon first grew high, 

And men fell out, they knew not why; 
When hard words, jealousies, and fears 
Set folk together by the ears, 

And made them^ fight, like mad or drunk, 
For dame Religion, as for punk. 

— Butler. 


What Tully said of war may be ap- 
plied to disputing : ‘Tt should be al- 
ways so managed as to remember that 
the only true end of it is peace.” But 
generally true disputants are like tns# 
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sportsmen, — their whole delight is in 
the pursuit ; and the disputant no more 
cares for the truth than the sportsman 
for the hare. — Pope. 


There is no learned man but will 
confess he hath much profited by read- 
ing controversies, — his senses awak- 
ened, his judgment sharpened, and the 
truth which he holds firmly established. 
If then it be profitable for him to read, 
why should it not at least be tolerable 
and free for his adversary to write? 
In logic they teach that contraries laid 
together, more evidently appear ; it 
follows then, that all controversy being 
permitted, falsehood will appear more 
false, and truth the more true; which 
must needs conduce much to the gen- 
eral confirmation of an implicit truth. 
—Milton. 


We are more inclined to hate one an- 
other for points on which we differ, 
than to love one another for points on 
which we agree. The reason perhaps 
is this ; when we find others that agree 
with us, we seldom trouble ourselves to 
confirm that agreement; but when we 
chance on those who differ from us, 
we are zealous both to convince and to 
convert them. Our pride is hurt by 
the failure, and disappointed pride en- 
genders hatred. — Colton. 

Conversation 

The soul of conversation is sym- 
pathy. — Hazlitt. 


Unconstraint is the grace of con* 
versation. — Dr. Johnson. 


Silence is one great art of conver- 
sation. — Hazlitt 


The less men think, the more they 
talk. — Montesquieu. 


Many can argue, not many con- 
verse. — A. Bronson Alcott. 


Conversation is a game of circles. — 
Bmerson. 


All men, well* interrogated, answer 
well. — Plato. 


Debate is masculine ; conversation 
is feminine. — A. Bronson Alcott. 


With thee conversing I forget the 
way. — Gay. 


With thee conversing I forget all 
time. — Milton. 


Repose is as necessary in conversa- 
tion as in a picture. — Hazlitt. 


Be silent always, when you doubt your 
sense. 

And speak, tho' sure, with seeming diffi- 
dence. — ^Pope. 


The best of life is conversation. — ■ 
Emerson. 


Discourse, the sweeter banquet of 
the mind. — Homer. 


The secret of tiring is to say every- 
thing that can be said on the subject. 
— Voltaire. 


Conceit causes more conversation 
than wit. — La Rochefoucauld. 


Conversation is an abandonment to 
ideas, a surrender to persons. — A. 
Bronson Alcott. 


Conversation is the vent of char- 
acter as well as of thought. — Emer- 
son. 


Reasonable men are the best dic- 
tionaries of conversation. — Goethe. 


Conversation is the laboratory and 
workshop of the student. — Emerson. 


Conversation is an art in which fi 
man has all mankind for competitors. 
— Emerson. 


Conversation enriches the under- 
standing, but solitude is the school 
ot genius. — Gibbon. 


His convers^ation does not show the 
minute hand : but he strikes the hour 
very correctly. — Sam’l J ohnson. 


Speak little and well, if you wish to 
be considered as possessing merit. — 
From the French. 


Good discourse sinks differences and 
seeks agreements. — A. Bronson Alcott 
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It is good to rub and polish our 
brain against that of others. — Mon- 
taigne. 


Egotists cannot converse, they talk 
to themselves only. — A, Bronson Al- 
cott. 


In conversation avoid the extremes 
of forwardness and reserve. — Cato. 


Form’d by thy converse, happily ,o steer 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe. 

— Pope. 


Conversation, which, when it is best, 
is a series of intoxications. — Emerson. 


Questioning is not the mode of con- 
versation among gentlemen. — Sam’l 
Johnson. 


A great thing is a great book, but 
greater than all is the talk of a great 
man. — Earl of Beaconsfield. 


While we converse with her, we mark 
No want of day, nor think it dark. 

—Waller. 


The first ingredient in conversation 
is truth, the next good sense, the third 
gooa humor, and the fourth wit. — Sir 
W. Temple. 


In the sallies of badinage a polite 
fool shines; but in gravity he is as 
awkward as an elephant disporting. 
— Zimmermann. 


The perfection of conversational in- 
tercourse is when the breeding of high 
life is animated by the fervor of genius, 
— Leigh Hunt. 


There is no arena is which vanity 
displays itself under such a variety 
of forms as in conversation. — Pascal. 


One of the first observations to 
make in conversation is the state, 
or the character, and the education of 
the person to whom we speak. — 
Madame Necker. 


It is by speech that many of our 
best gains are made. A large part 
of the good we receive comes to us in 
conversation. — Washington Gladden- 


Our companions please us less from 
the charms we find in their conversa- 
tion than from those they find in ours. 
— Lord Greville. 


Amongst such as out of cunning 
hear all and talk little, be sure to talk 
less; or if you must talk, say little. 
— La Bruy&re. 


There are three things in speech 
that ought to be considered before 
some things are spoken — the manner, 
the place and the time. — Southey. 


Topics of conversation among the 
multitude are generally persons, some- 
times things, scarcely ever principles. 
— W. B. Clulow. 


Not only to say the right thing in 
the right place, but, far more difficult 
still, to leave unsaid the wrong thing 
at the tempting moment. — Q. A. Sala. 


The perfection of conversation is 
not to play a regular sonata, but, like 
the JEolian harp, to await the inspi- 
ration of the passing breeze. — Burke. 


A single conversation across the 
table with a wise man is better than 
ten years* study of books. — Longfel- 
low. 


The art of conversation is to be 
prompt without being stubborn, to re- 
fute without argument, and to clothe 
great matters in a motley garb. — - 
Beaconsfield. 


As it is the characteristic of great 
wits to say much in few words, so it 
is of small wits to talk much and say 
nothing. — Rochefoucauld. 


Method is not less requisite in ordi- 
nary conversation than in writing, 
provided a man would talk to make 
himself understood. — ^Addison. 


Debate is angular, conversation cir- 
cular and radiant of the underlying 
unity. — ^A. Bronson Alcott. 

The extreme pleasure we take in 
talking of ourselves should make us 
fear that we give very little to those 
who listen to us. — La Rochefoucauld. 
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Conversation stock being a joint 
and common property, every one 
should take a share in it; and yet 
there may be societies in which silence 
will* be our best contribution. — Paul 
Chatfield, M. D. 


The fool only is troublesome. A 
man of sense perceives when he is 
agreeable or tiresome; he disappears 
the very minute before he would have 
been thought to have stayed too long. 
— La Bruy^re. 


The great charm of conversation 
consists less in the display of one’s 
own wit and intelligence than in the 
power to draw forth the resources 
of others. — Bruy&re. 


You must originate, and you must 
sympathize; you must possess, at the 
same time, the habit of communicating 
and the habit of listening. The union 
is rather rare, but irresistible. — 
Beaconsfield. 


No one will ever shine in conversa- 
tion who thinks of saying fine things; 
to please, one must say many things 
indifferent, and many very bad. — 
Francis Lockier. 


He who sedulously attends, point- 
edly asks, calmly speaks, coolly an- 
swers, and ceases when he has no more 
to say, is in possession of some of the 
best requisites of man. — Lavater. 


Never hold any one by the button or 
the hand in order to be heard out ; for 
if people are unwilling to hear you, 
you had better hold your tongue than 
them. — Chesterfield. 


Conversation is interesting in propor- 
tion to the originality of the central 
ideas which serve as pivots, and the 
fitness of the little facts and observa- 
tions which are contributed by the 
talkers. — Hamerton. 


A dearth of words a woman need not fear; 
But His a task indeed to learn to hear: 

In that the skill of conversation lies;^ 

That shows or makes you both polite and 
wise. —Young. 


Conversation never sits easier upon 
than when we now and then dis- 


charge ourselves in a symphony of 
laughter, which may not improperly 
be called the chorus of conversation.—* 
Steele. 


In conversation, humor is more than 
wit, easiness more than knowledge ; 
few desire to learn, or think they need 
it ; all desire to be pleased, or, at least, 
to be easy. — Sir W. Temple. 


Those who speak always and those 
who never speak are equally unfit for 
friendship. A good proportion of the 
talent of listening and speaking is the 
base of social virtues. — Lavater. 


The fullest instruction, and the full- 
est enjoyment are never derived from 
books, till we have ventilated the 
ideas thus obtained, in free and easy 
chat with others — ^Wm. Matthews. 


They would talk of nothing but 
high life and high-lived company, with 
other fashionable topics, such as pic- 
tures, taste, Shakespeare, and the 
musical glasses. — Goldsmith. 


Conversation should be ^ pleasant 
without scurrility, witty without af- 
fectation, free without indecency, 
learned without conceitedness, novel 
without falsehood. — Shakespeare. 


To speak well supposes a habit of 
attention which shows itself in the 
thought ; by language we learn to 
think, and above all ’ to develop 
thought. — Bonstetten. 


Men of great conversational powers 
almost universally practice a sort of 
lively sophistry and exaggeration 
which deceives for the moment both 
themselves and their auditors. — Ma- 
caulay. — 

But conversation, choose what theme we 
may, 

And chiefly when religion leads the way. 
Should flow, like waters after summer 
show’rs. 

Not as if raised by mere mechanic powers. 

— Cowpcr. 


In private conversation between in- 
timate friends, the wisest men very 
often talk like the weakest; for im» 
deed the talking with a friend is noth*, 
ing else but thinking aloud. — ^AddisoOk 
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There is nothing by which a man 
exasperates most people more than by 
displaying a superior ability or bril- 
liancy in conversation. They seem 
pleased at the time, but their envy 
makes them curse him at their hearts. 
• — Johnson. 


I never, with important air. 

In conversation overbear. 

******* 

Hy tongue within my lips I rein; _ 
For who talks much must talk in vain, 
—Gay. 


If it were not for respect for human 
opinions, I would not open my window 
to see the Bay of Naples for the first 
time, whilst 1 would go five hundred 
leagues to talk with a man of genius 
whom I had not seen. — Mme. de Stael. 


One of the best rules in conversa- 
tion is, never say a thing which any 
of the company can reasonably wish 
we had rather left unsaid. Let the 
sage reflections of these philosophic 
minds be cherished. — Swift. 


If conversation be an art, like paint- 
ing, sculpture, and literature, it owes 
its most powerful charm to nature; 
and the least shade of formality or 
artifice destroys the effect of the best 
collection of words. — Tuckerman. 


The secret of pleasing in conversa- 
tion is not to explain too much every- 
thing; to say them half and leave a 
little for divination is a mark of the 
good opinion vre have of others, and 
nothing flatters their self-love more. — - 
Rochefoucauld. 


One thing which makes us find so 
few people who appear reasonable and 
agreeable in conversation is, that there 
is scarcely any one who does not think 
more of what he is about to say than 
of answering precisely what is said to 
him. — La Rochefoucauld. 


Silence is one great art of conver- 
sation. He is not a fool who knows 
when to hold his tongue ; and a person 
may gain credit for sense, eloquence, 
wit, who merely says nothing to les- 
sen the opinion which others have of 
these qualities in themselves. — Hazlitt. 


Jeffrey, in conversation, was like a 
skilful swordsman flourishing his 
weapon in the air ; while Mackintosh, 
with a thin sharp rapier, in the middle 
of his evolutions, ran him through* the 
body. — Sir A. Alison. 


Among the arts of conversation no 
one pleases more than mutual defer- 
ence or civility, which leads us to re- 
sign our own inclinations to those of 
our companions, and to curb and con- 
ceal that presumption and arrogance 
so natural to the human mind. — 
Hume. 


The great secret of succeeding in 
conversation is to admire little, to 
hear much ; always to ^ distrust our 
own reason, and sometimes that of 
our friends; never to pretend to wit, 
but to make that of others appear as 
much as possibly we can; to hearken 
to what is said, and to answer to the 
purpose. — Benjamin Franklin. 


It is given to few persons to keep 
this secret well. Those who lay down 
rules too often break them, and the 
safest we are able to give is to listen 
much, to speak little, and to say noth- 
ing that will ever give ground for 
regret. — La Rochefoucauld. 


When we are in the company of 
sensible men, we ought to be doubly 
cautious of talking too much, lest we 
lose two good things, their good opin- 
ion and our own improvement ; for 
what we have to say we know, but 
what they have to say we know not. — 
Colton. 


Some men are very entertaining for 
a first interview, but after that they 
are exhausted, and run out; on a sec- 
ond meeting we shall find them flat 
and monotonous ; like hand-o^ans, we 
have heard all their tunes. — Colton. 


Abstruse and mystic thoughts you 
must express with painful care, but 
seeming easiness. — Wentworth Dillon. 


It is a secret known but to few, yet 
of no small use in the conduct of life, 
that when you fall into a man’s con* 
versation, the first thing you should 
consider is, whether he has a greater 
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inclination to hear you, or that you 
should hear him. — Steele. 


There is nothing so delightful as 
the hearing, or the speaking of truth. 
For this reason, there is no conversa- 
tion so agreeable as that of the man 
of integrity, who hears without any 
intention to betray, and speaks with- 
out any intention to deceive. — Plato. 


These high wild hills and rough uneven 
ways. 

Draw out our miles and make them weari- 
some ; 

And yet your fair discourse hath been as 
sugar. 

Making the hard way sweet and delectable. 

— Shakespeare 


Conversation opens our views, and 
gives our faculties a more vigorous 
play; it puts us upon turning our 
notions on every side, and holds them 
up to a light that discovers those 
latent flaws which would probably 
have lain concealed in the gloom of 
unagitated abstraction. — Melmoth. 


The tone of good conversation is 
brilliant and natural ; it is neither 
tedious nor frivolous; it is instruc- 
tive without pedantry, gay without 
tumultuousness, polish^ without af- 
fectation, gallant without insipidity, 
waggish without equivocation. — Rous- 
seau. 


He is so full of pleasant anecdote; 

So rich, so gay, so poignant in his wit. 
Time vanishes before him as he speaks,^ 
And ruddy morning through the lattice 
peeps 

Ere night seems well begun. 

— oanna Baillie. 


Wise, cultivated, genial conversation 
is the last flower of civilization, and 
the best result which life has to offer 
us, — a cup for gods, which has no re- 
pentance. Conversation is our ac- 
count of ourselves. All we have, all 
we can, all we know, is brought into 
play, and as the reproduction in finer 
form, of all our havings. — ^Emerson. 


Discretion of speech is more than 
eloquence; and to speak agreeably to 
him with whom we deal, is more than 
to speak in good words or in good 
order. A gqpd continued speech, 


without a good speech of interlocution^ 
shows slowness; and a good reply, or 
second speech, without a good settled 
speech, showeth shallowness and 
weakness. — Bacon. 


One w’ould think that the larger the 
company is in which "we are engaged, 
the greater variety of thoughts and 
subjects would be started into dis- 
course; but, instead of this we find 
that conversation is never so much 
straightened and confined, as in num- 
erous assemblies. — ^Addison. 


With good and gentle-humored hearts 
I choose to chat where’er I come 
What e’er the subject be that starts. 

But if I get among the glum 
I hold my tongue to tell the truth 
And keep my breath to cool my broth. 

— ^John Byrom. 


There is a sort of knowledge beyond 
the power of learning to bestow, and 
this is to be had in conversation; so 
necessary is this to the understanding 
the characters of men, that none are 
more ignorant of them than those 
learned pedants whose lives have been 
entirely consumed in colleges and 
among books; for however exquisitely 
human nature may have been described 
by writers the true practical system 
can be learned only in the world. — ► 
Fielding. 


In my whole life I have only known 
ten or twelve persons with whom it 
was pleasant to speak, — i. e., who 
keep to the subject, do not repeat 
themselves, and do not talk of them- 
selves ; men who do not listen to their 
own voice, who are cultivated enough 
not to lose themselves in common- 
places, and, lastly, who possess tact 
and good taste enough not to elevate 
their own persons above their subjects. 
— Mettemicfi. 


I There is speaking well, speaking 
easily, speaking justly and speaking 
seasonably: It is offending against 
the last, to speak of entertainments 
before the indigent; of sound limbs 
and health before the infirm ; of houses 
and lands before one who has not so 
much as a dwelling; in a word, to 
speak of your prosperity before the 
miserable; this conversation is cmel» 
and the comparison which natjir^Iy 
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arises in them betwixt their condition 
and yours is excruciating. — La 
Bruyfere. 


One could take down a book from a 
shelf ten times more wise and witty 
than almost any man’s conversation. 
Bacon is wiser, Swift more humorous, 
than any person one is likely to meet 
with ; but they cannot chime in with 
the exact frame of thought in which 
we happen to take them down from 
our shelves. Therein lies the luxury 
of conversation: and when a living 
speaker does not yield us that luxury, , 
he becomes only a book on two legs. — 
CampbelL 


Solitary reading will enable a man 
to stuff himself with information ; but, 
without conversation, his mind will 
become like a pond without an outlet 
— a mass of unhealthy stagnature. 
It is not enough to harvest knowledge 
by study; the wind of talk must win- 
now it, and blow away the chaff ; then 
will the clear, bright grains of wis- 
dom be garnered, for our own use or 
that of others. — ^Wm. Matthews. 


The progress of a private conversa- 
tion betwixt two persons of different 
sexes is often decisive of their fate, 
and gives it a turn very distinct per- 
haps from what they themselves an- 
ticipated. Gallantry becomes mingled 
with conversation, and affection and 
passion come gradually to mix with 
gallantry. Nobles, as well as shep- 
herd swains, will, in such a trying 
moment, say more than they intended ; 
and queens, like village maidens, will 
listen longer than they should. — • i 
Walter Scott 


Conversation is the music of the 
mind, an intellectual orchestra, where 
all the instruments should bear a part, 
but where none should play together. 
Each of the performers should have a 
just appreciation of his own powers, 
otherwise an unskilful novice who 
might usurp the first fiddle, would in- 
fallibly get into a scrape. To prevent 
these mistakes, a good master of the 
band will be very particular in the 
assortment of the performers; if tpo 
iissimilar, there will be no harmony, 
If too few, there will be no variety; 


and if too numerous, there will be no 
order, for the presumption of one 
prater, might silence the eloquence of 
a Burke, or the wit of a Sheridan, as 
a single kettle-drum would drown the 
finest solo of a Gionowich or a Jor- 
dini. — Colton. 


He that questioneth much shall 
learn much, and content much; but 
especially if he apply his questions to 
the skill of the persons whom he ask- 
eth; for he shall give them occasion 
to please themselves in speaking, and 
himself shall continually gather knowl- 
edge ; but let his questions not be 
I troublesome, for that is fit for a poser ; 
and let him be sure to leave other men 
their turn to speak; nay, if there be 
any that would reign and take up all 
the time, let them find means to take 
them off, and bring others on, — as 
musicians used to do with those that 
dance too long galliards. If you dis- 
semble sometimes your knowledge of 
that you are thought to know, you 
shall be thought, another time, to 
know that you know not — Bacon. 

Conversion. 

Lord, what wilt Thou have me to 
do? — Bible. 


It is slow work to be bom again.— 
Beecher. 


As to the value of conversion God 
alone can judge. — Goethe. 


A man to be converted has to give 
up his will, his ways, and his 
thoughts. — ^D. L. Moody. 


The time when I was converted was 
when religion became no longer a duty, 
but a pleasure. — Prof. Lincoln. 


It is pleasant to see a notorious 
profligate seized with a concern for re- 
ligion, and converting his spleen into 
zeal. — ^Addison. 


These, by obtruding the beginning of 
a change for the entire work of new 
life, will fall under the former guilt. — 
Henry Hammond. 


My observation continues to con- 
firm me more and more in the opinion 
that to experience religion is to experi* 
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ence_ the truth of the great doctrines 
of divine grace. — Ichabod Spencer. 


Palaces and pyramids are reared by 
laying one brick, or block, at a time; 
and the kingdom of Christ is enlarged 
by individual conversions. — ^Aughey. 


You cannot find, I believe, a case in 
the Bible where a man is converted 
without God’s calling in some human 
agency — using some human instru- 
ment. — D. L. Moody. 


Every man or woman who turns to 
Christ must bear in mind that they are 
breaking with their old master, and 
enlisting under a new leader. Con- 
version is a revolutionary process. — 
T. L. Cuyler. 


Conversion by the Holy Spirit is a 
spiritual illumination of the soul. 
God’s grace lights up the dark heart. 
And when a man has once been kin- 
dled at the cross of Christ, he is 
bound to shine. — T. L. Cuyler, 


Conversion is the act of joining our 
hands to the pierced hand of the cruci- 
fied Saviour. The new life begins with 
the taking of Christ’s hand, and His 
taking hold, in infinite love, of our 
weak hands. — T. L. Cuyler. 


The evidence of our acceptance in 
the Beloved arises in proportion to our 
love, to our repentance, to our humil- 
ity, to our faith, to our self-denial, to 
our delight in duty. Other evidence 
than this the Bible knows not — God 
has not given. — Gardiner Spring. 


In what way, or by what manner of 
working, God changes a soul from evil 
to good, how He impregnates the bar- 
ren rock — the priceless gems and gold 
— is to the human mind an im- 
penetrable mystery? in all cases alike. 
— Coleridge. 

The most zealous converters are al- 
ways the most rancorous when they 
fail of producing conversion. — Colton. 


Conversion is not, as some suppose, 
a violent opening of the heart by 
grace, in which will; reason and judg- 
ment are all ignored or crushed. The 
reason is not blinded, but enlightened ; 


and the whole man is made to act with 
a glorious liberty which it never knew 
till it fell under the restraints of graces 
— C. H. Spurgeon. 


This is always the way in which the 
reality of Christian conversion evi- 
dences itself. It makes the selfish man 
charitable ; the churlish, liberal ; and 
implants in the soul, which hitherto 
has cared only for the things belong- 
ing to himself, a disposition to seek 
also the things of others. — William 
Adams. • 


Conversion goes on more prosper^ 
ously in Tanjore and other provinces, 
where there are no Europeans, than in 
Tranquebar, where they are numer- 
ous; for we find that European ex- 
ample in the large towns is the bane of 
Christian instruction. — Rev. Dr. Bu- 
chanan. 


As to the value of conversions, God 
alone can judge. God alone can know 
how wide are the steps which the soul 
has to take before it can approach 
to a community with Him, to the 
dwelling of the perfect, or to the inter- 
course and friendship of higher na- 
tures. — Goethe, 


“Follow met” The publican “rose 
up.” This implies immediate action. 
It was now or never with him. So 
you must act with prompt obedience. 
He did the first thing Jesus bade 
him do. Are you willing to do as 
much? If not, you are deciding 
against Christ, and that means death. 
— T. L. Cuyler. 


In every sound convert the judg- 
ment is brought to approve of the laws 
and ways of Christ, and subscribe to 
them as most righteous and reason- 
able; the desire of the heart is to 
know the whole mind of Christ; the 
free and resolved choice of the heart is 
determined for the ways of Christ, 
before all the pleasures of sin, and 
prosperities of the world; it is the 
daily care of his life to walk with God. 
— ^Joseph Alleine. 


I have known men who thought the 
object of conversion was to cleanse 
them as a garment is cleansed, and 
that when they are converted the? 
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were to be bung up in the Lord’s 
wardrobe, the door of which was to be 
shut, so that no dust could get at 
them. A coat that is not used the 
moths eat ; and a Christian who is 
hung up so that he shall not be tempt- 
ed, the moths eat him; and they have 
poor food at that. — Beecher. 


Should you suffer your weary soul 
this day to sink into the arms of that 
Saviour who rejoices to pardon and is 
mighty to save, the first entrance of 
such a word, and the first response 
of such a faith, would be the date of 
your better life and the commence- 
ment of your union to Christ. The 
graft has taken. At first the junc- 
ture may be very slight — a single 
thread or fiber — and it is not till you 
try to part them that you find that 
they are knit together; that their life 
is one, and that the force which plucks 
away the graft must also wound the 
vine. And your faith may yet be no 
more than a single filament. It may 
be only one point of attachment by 
which you are joined to the Lord Je- 
sus. It may be only one solitary sen- 
tence, one isolated invitation or prom- 
ise, of which you have undoubting 
hold. But hold it fast. If it be the 
word of Jesus, cling to it. — ^Aughey. 

Conviction 

I will listen to any one’s convictions, 
but pray keep your doubts to yourself. 
— Goethe. 


Conviction is oftener the child of 
Temperament than of Reason. — Mme. 
de Lambert. 


Conviction is the conscience of the 
mind. — Chamfort. 


What man in his right mind would 
conspire his own hurt? Men are be- 
side themselves when they transgress 
against their convictions. — William 
Penn. 


No human power can force the in- 
trenchments’of the human mind: com- 
pulsion never persuades ; it only makes 
hypocrites. — Fhnelon. 

To remember that once we were 
near the salvation of Christ, so near 
that our right hand might have 


touched and taken it, and after all that 
hand was withheld ; this is a memory 
which will enhance remorse forever. — ■ 
William Adams. 


True conviction of sin — how diflacult 
it is, when its appearances and modes 
of life are so fair, when it twines itself 
so cunningly about, or creeps so in- 
sidiously into, our amiable qualities, 
and sets off its internal disorders by so 
many outward charms and attractions. 
—Horace Bushneli. 


It is no certain evidence, that be- 
cause the conscience feels the weight 
of sin, the heart is humbled on ac- 
count of it; that because the con- 
science approves of the rectitude of 
the Divine justice, the heart bows to 
the Divine sovereignty. The most 
powerful conviction of sin, therefore, 
is not conclusive evidence of Chris- 
tian character. — Gardiner Spring. 

Coquette 

All women seem by nature to be 
coquettes. — Rochefoucauld. 


Coquetry is the champagne of love. 
—Hood. , 


Coquetry is the art of successful de* 
ception. — Mme. Louise Colet. 


Coquetry is love without conscience. 
— Mathieu Mot6. 


The most effective coquetry is inno- 
cence. — Lamartine. 


What careth she for hearts when 
once possessed? — Byron. 


By her we first were taught the 
wheedling art. — Gay. 


New vows to plight, and plighted 
vows to break. — Dryden. 


Though it is pleasant weaving nets, 
it is wiser to make cages. — Moore. 


It is a species of coquetry to make 
a parade of never practising it. — La 
Rochefoucauld. 


God created the coquette as soon aai 
He had made the fool. — Victor Hugow 
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Women know not the whole of their 
coquetry. — La Rochefoucauld. 


Coquetry is the desire to inspire love 
without experiencing it yourself. — 
Mme. de Brade. 


Provocation is one of the arts of 
coquetry for which virtue often pays 
the penalty. — Lingr^e. 


There is but one antidote for co- 
quetry, — true love. — Mme. Deluzy. 


All’s one to her ; above her fan 
she’d make sweet eyes to Caliban. — 
Aldrich. 


The maid whom now you court in vain 
Will quickly run in quest of man. 

— Horace. 


Mincing she was, as is a wanton colt, 
Sweet as a flower and upright as a bolt. 

— Chaucer. 


The greatest miracle of love is the 
cure of coquetry. — La Rochefoucauld. 


She lik’d his soothing lutes, his presents 
more, 

And granted kisses, but would grant 'no 
more. — Gay. 


Bright as the sun her eyes the gazers strike, 
And, like the sun, they shine on all alike. 

— Pope. 


A modern writer likens coquettes to 
those hunters who do not eat the game 
which they have successfully pursued. 
— Miss Braddon. 


A flirt is like a dipper attached to 
a hydrant; every one is at liberty 
to drink from it, but no one desires to 
carry it away. — N. P. Willis. 


The ladies — Heaven bless them!— 
are, as a general rule, coquettes from 
babyhood upwards. — Thackeray. 


Women find it far more difficult to 
overcome their inclination to coquetry 
than to overcome their love. — Roche- 
foucauld. 


It is, as it were, born in maidens 
that they should wish to please every- 
thing that has eyes —TSolomon Gessner. 


An accomplished coquette excites th« 
passions of others in proportion as she 
feels none herself. — Hazlitt. 


Faints into airs and languishes with pnde; 
On the rich quilt sinks with becoming woe, 
Wrapt in a gown for sickness and for show. 

—Pope. 


Heartlessness and fascination, in 
about equal quantities, constitute the 
receipt for forming the character of a 
coquette. — Mme. Deluzy, 


Fiom loveless youth to unrespected age 
No passion gratified, except her rage; 

So much the fury still outran the wit, 

The pleasure miss’d her, and the scandal hit. 

— Pope. 


For a woman to be at once a co- 
quette and a bigot is more than the 
humblest of husbands can bear ; she 
should mercifully choose between the 
two. — Bruy^re. 


The life of a coquette is one con- 
stant lie; and the only rule by which 
you can form any correct judgment of 
them is that they are never what they 
seem. — Fielding. 


The coquette has companions, indeed, 
but no lovers, — for love is respectful 
and timorous; and where among her 
followers will she find a husband? — 
Dr. Johnson. 


How happy could I be with either. 
Were #-’other dear charmer away! 
But while ye thus tease me together. 
To neither a word will I say. — Gay, 


Like a lovely tree 

She grew to womanhood, and between 
whiles 

Rejected several suitors, just to learn 
How to accept a better in his turn. 

— Byron, 


"With every pleasing, every prudent part, 

Say, ^'hat can Chloe want?” — she wants a 
heart 

She speaks, behaves, and acts just as she 
ought; 

But never, never reach’d one generous 
thought. — Pope. 


Coquetry is the essential characteris- 
tic, and the prevalent humor of wom- 
en; but they do not all practise it, 
because the coquetry of some is re« 
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strained by fear or by reason. — La 
Rochefoucauld. 


The vain coquette each suit disdains, 

And glories in her lover’s pains; 

With age she fades — each lover flies, _ 
Contemn’d, forlorn, she pines and dies. 

— Gay. 


Would you teach her to love? 

For a time seem to rove; 

At first she may frown in a pet; 

But leave her awhile. 

She shortly will smile, 

And then you may win your coquette. 

— Byron. 


Now Laura moves aTong the joyous crowd, 
Smiles in her eyes, and simpers in her lips; 
To some she whispers, others speaks aloud; 
To some she curtsies, and to some she dips. 

— Byron. 


Ye belles, and ye flirts, and ye pert little 
things. 

Who trip in this frolicsome round, 

Pray tell me from whence this impertinence 
springs. 

The sexes at once to confound? 

— Whitehead. 


See how the world its veterans reward! 

A youth of frolics, an old age of cards; 

Fair to no purpose, artful to no end, 

Young without lovers, old without a friend; 
A fop their passion but their prize a sot. 
Alive ridiculous, and dead forgot! 

— Pope. 


Coquetry whets the appetite; flir- 
tation depraves it. Coquetry is the 
thorn that guards the rose — easily 
trimmed off when once plucked. Flir- 
tation is like the slime on water- 
plants, making them hard to handle, 
and when caught, only to be cherished 
in slimy waters. — Ik Marvel. 


She who only finds her self-esteem 
In others* admiration, begs an alms; 
Depends on others for her daily food, 

And is the very servant of her slaves; 
Tho* oftentimes, in a fantastic hour, 

O’er men she may a childish pow’r exert. 
Which not ennobles but degrades her state. 

— ^Joanna Baillie. 


Coquettes are but too rare. It is a 
career that requires great abilities, 
infinite pains, a gay and airy spirit. 
’T is the coquette who provides all 
the amusements, — suggests the riding- 
party, plans the picnic, gives and 
guesses charades, acts them. She is 


the stirring element amid the heavy 
congeries of social atoms, — the soul of 
the house, the salt of the banquet. — 
Beaconsfield. 


Such is your cold coquette, who can’t say 
“No,” 

And won’t say “Yes,” and keeps you on and 
off-ing 

On a lee-shore, till it begins to blow, 

Then sees your heart wreck’d, with an in- 
ward sccj;ffing. — ron. 


Then in a kiss she breath’d her various arts. 

Of trifling prettily with wounded hearts; 

A mind for love, but still a changing mind, 

The lisp affected, and the glance design’d; 

The sweet confusing blush, the secret wink, 

The gentle swimming walk, the courteous 
sink; 

The stare for strangeness fit, for scorn the 
frown 

For decent yielding, looks declining down; 

The practis’d languish, where well-feign’d 
desire 

Would own its melting in a mutual fire; 

Gay smiles to comfort; April showers to 
move; 

And all the nature, all the art of love. 

—Parnell. 


I A coquette is one that is never to be 
persuaded out of the passion she has 
to please, nor out of a good opinion 
of her own beauty : time and years she 
regards as things that only wrinkle 
and decay other women, forgetting 
that age is written in the face, and 
that the same dress which became her 
when she was young now only makes 
her look older. — Bruy^re. 

Corner Stone Laying 

To whom coming, as unto a living 
stone, disallowed indeed of men, but 
chosen of God, and precious. — I Pet. 
ii. 4. 


Christ is the foundation of all our 
hopes for time and for eternity. Oh, 
build on this divine foundation ! All 
other foundations are sinking sand. — < 
Robert S. MacArthur, D. D. 


These fair stones remind us that ere 
long it will be our privilege to wor^ 
ship God in a place of greater beauty 
and dignity than has thus far been 
our lot. — S. C. Edsall. 


May the influence of this gi’eat 
church be found for Christ in every 
part of this world! — Cortland Myera 
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May the whole structure be one of 
the treasures opened by wise men for 
the incarnate Christ. May every 
passer-by hear echoing from its walls 
the angelic song, “Behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy.’’ — Cortland 
Myers. 

May this temple have for its corner- 
stone Christ in theology, Christ in 
worship, Christ in work, Christ in 
character — four-sided, square, and 
perfect. May there not be one square 
foot of standing-room for the preacher 
who takes one verse from the Bible 
or one star from the brow of the 
Christ. May form and superstition 
and idolatry be banished from its wor- 
ship, and lines never be drawn between 
the worshipers. Over every one of its 
nine entrances let the chisel cut that 
large gospel word, “Whosoever.” — 
Cortland Myers. 

Corporations 

They cannot commit treason, nor 
be outlawed, nor excommunicate, for 
they have no souls. — Sir Edward Coke. 

You never expected justice from a 
company, did you? They have nei- 
ther a soul to lose, nor a body to kick. 

■ — Lord Thurlow. 

Corruption 

Loathsome canker lives in sweetest 
bud. — Shakespeare. 

The more corrupt the state, the more 
laws. — Tacitus. 

1 have seen corruption boil and bubble 

’Till it o’errun the stew. — Shakespeare. 

Be certain that he who has betrayed 
thee once will betray thee again. — 
Lavater. 

A corrupt judge does not carefully 
search for the truth. — Horace. 

E’en grave divines submit to glittering gold, 
The best of consciences are bought and 
sold. — Dr. Wolcot. 

0 that estates, degrees, and offices 
were not derived corruptly! and that 
clear honor were purchased by the 
merit of the wearer! — Shakespeare. 


I have been young and am now old, 
and have not yet known an untruthful 
man to come to a good end, — ^Auerbach, 

Our supple tribes repress their patriot 
throats, 

And ask no questions but the price of votes. 

— ^Dr. Johnson. 

He that accuses all mankind of cor- 
ruption ought to remember that he is 
sure to convict only one. — Burke; 

Whoso seeks an audit here 
Propitious, pays his tribute, game or fish. 
Wild fowl or venison, and his errand speeds, 
— Cowper. 

And conscience, truth and honesty are made 
To rise and fall, like other wares of trade. 

— Moore. 

He who tempts, though in vain, at last 
asperses 

The tempted with dishonor foul, supposed 
Not incorruptible of faith, not proof 
Against temptation. — Milton. 

Corruption is a tree, whose branches are 
Of an unmeasurable length: they spread 
Ev’ry where; and the dew that drops from 
thence 

Hath 'infected some chairs and stools of 
authority. — Beaumont and Fletcher. 

When rogues like these (a sparrow cries) 
To honours and employments nse, 

I court no favor, ask no place, 

For such preferment is disgrace. — Gay. 

Here let those reign, whom pensions can 
incite, 

To vote a patriot black, a courtier white, 
Explain their country’s dear-bought rights 
away. 

And plead for pirates in the face of day. 

— Dr. Johnson. 

There is something in corruption 
which, like a jaundiced eye, transfers 
the color of itself to the object it 
looks upon, and sees everything stained 
and impure. — Thomas Paine. 

This mournful truth is everywhere confess’d, 
Slow rises worth by poverty depress’d: 

But here more slow, where all are slaves to 
gold, 

Where looks are merchandise, and smiles 
are sold. — Dr. Johnson. 

Men by associating in large mas^s. 
as in camps, and in cities, improve 
their talents, but impair their virtue^ 
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and strengthen their minds, but weak- 
en their morals ; thus a retrocession 
in the one is too often the price they 
pay for a refinement in the other. — 
Colton. 


At length corruption, like a general flood, 
(So long by watchful ministers withstood,) 
Shall deluge all; and avarice creeping on. 
Spread like a low-born mist, and blot the 
sun. — Pope. 


Like a young eagle who has lent his plume. 

To fledge the shaft by which he meets his 
doom, 

See their own feathers pluck’d, to wing the 
dart. 

Which rank corruption destines for their 
heart I — Moore. 


Hence, wretched nation! all thy woes arise, 
Avow’d corruption, licens’d perjuries. 
Eternal taxes, treaties for a day, 

Servants that rule, and senates that obey. 

— Lord Lyttleton. 


The impious man, who sells his cotmtry’s 
freedom 

Makes all the guilt of tyranny his own. 

His are her slaughters, her oppressions his; 
Just heav’nl reserve your choicest plagues 
for him, 

And blast the venal wretch. 

— Martyn. 


But though bare merit might in Rome ap- 
pear 

The strongest plea for favour, ’tis not here; 

We form our judgment in another way; 

And they will best succeed, who best can 
pay; 

Those, who would gain the votes of British 
tribes, 

Must add to force of merit, force of bribes. 

— Churchill. 


*Tis pleasant purchasing our fellow-crea- 
tures, 

And all are to be sold if you consider 

Their passions, and are dext’rous; some by 
features 

Are bought up, others by a warlike leader; 

Some by a place, as tend their years or 
natures; 

The most by ready cash — but all have prices, 

From crowns to kicks, according to their 
vices. — Byron. 


Examine well liis milk-white hand, 
the palm is hardly clean, — but here 
and there an ugly smutch appears. 
Foil I It was a bribe that left it. 
He has touched corruption. — Gowper. 


For, firm within, and while at heart un« 
touch’d, 

Ne’er yet by force was freedom overcome. 
But soon as independence stoops the head, 
To vice-enslaved, and vice-created wants, 
Then to some foul corrupting-hand, whose 
waste 

Their craving lusts with fatal bounty feeds. 
They fall a willing, undefended prize; 

From man to man th’ infectious softness 
runs, 

Till the whole state unnerved in slavery 
sinks. — Thomson. 


If, ye powers divine! 

Ye mark the movements of this nether world 
And bring them to account, crush, crush, 
those vipers, 

Who, singled out by a community 
To guard their rights, shall, for a grasp of 
air. 

Or paltry office, sell ’em to the foe. 

—Miller. 

Counsel 

In the multitude of counsellors there 
is safety. — Proverbs xi. 14. 


Good counsels observed are chains of 
grace. — Thomas Fuller. 


Let no man value at little price a 
virtuous woman’s counsel. — George 
Chapman. 


The best receipt — best to work and 
best to take — is the admonition of a 
friend. — Bacon. 


When all is done, the help of good 
counsel is that which setteth business 
straight. — Bacon. 


They say that the best counsel is 
that of w<iraan. — Calderon. 


Bosom up my counsel. 

You’ll find it wholesome. — Shakespeare. 


Hasty counsels are generally fol- 
lowed by repentance. — Laberius. 


And if the blind lead the blind, both 
shall fall into the ditch. — Bible. 


Harsh counsels have little or no ef- 
fect ; they are like hammers which are 
always repulsed by the anvil. — Hel- 
vetius. 


I will adhere to the counsels of good 
men, although misfortune and death 
should be the consequence. — Cicero. 
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I can easier teach twenty what were 
good to be done, than be one of the 
twenty to follow mine own teaching. — 
Shakespeare. 


Counsel and conversation is a good 
second education, that improves all the 
virtues and corrects all the vices. — 
Clarendon. 


Let no man presume to give advice 
to others that has not first given coun- 
sel to himself. — Seneca. 


Good counsels observed are chains 
to grace, which neglected, prove hal- 
ters to strange undutiful children, — 
Fuller. 


And cast 

O’er erring deeds and thoughts a heav’nly 
hue 

Of words, like sunbeams, dazzling as they 
pass’d. • — Byron. 


The secret counsels of princes are a 
troublesome burden to such as have 
only to execute them. — Montaigne. 


Though I may not be able to inform 
men more than they know, yet I may 

f ive them the occasion fo consider. — 
ir W. Temple, 


Ah, gentle dames I it gars me greet, 

To think how monie counsels sweet. 

How monie lengthened sage advices, 

The husband frae the wife despises. 

— Burns. 


A man takes contradiction and ad- 
vice much more easily than people 
think, only he will not bear it when 
violently given, even though it be well 
founded. — Richter. 


I pray thee, cease thy counsel, 
Which falls into mine ears as profitless. 
As water in a sieve. — Shakespeare. 


Consult your friend on all things, 
especially on those which respect your- 
self. His counsel may then be use- 
ful, where your own self-love might im- 
pair your judgment — Seneca. 

Countenance 

The countenance may be rightly de- 
fined as the title page which heralds 
the contents of the human volume, but 
Uke other +itle pages, it sometimes 


puzzles, often misleads, and often says 
nothing to the purjwse. — \Ym. Mat- 
thews. 


The cheek 

Is apter than the tongue to tell an errand* 
— Shakespeare. 


A countenance more 
In sorrow than in anger. — Shakespeare. 


Yea this man’s brow, like to a tragic leaf, 
Foretells the nature of a tragic volume. 

— Shakespeare. 


A sweet attractive kind of grace, 

A full assurance given by looks, 
Continual comfort in a face. 

The lineaments of Gospel books — 

I trow that countenance cannot lye 
Whose thoughts are legible in the eye. 

— Spenser. 


Physically, they exhibited no indica- 
tion of their past lives and characters. 
The greatest scamp had a Raphael 
face, with a profusion of blonde hair; 
Oakhurst, a gambler, had the melan- 
choly character and intellectual ab- 
straction of a Hamlet; the coolest and 
most courageous man was scarcely 
over five feet in height, with a soft 
voice, and -an embarrassed manner. — ‘ 
Bret Harte. 

Country — Canntry Life 

Sunny spots of greenery. — Coleridge. 


i Far from the gay cities, and the 
ways of men. — Homer. 


Men are taught virtue and a love 
of independence by living in the coun- 
try. — Menander. 


If country life be healthful to the 
body, it is no less so to the mind. — 
Ruffini. 


Nor rural sights alone, Duf rural rounds 

Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 

The tone of languid Nature. — Cowper. 


Sir, when you have seen one green 
field, you have seen all green fields. 
Let ns walk down Cheapside. — John- 
son. 


I consider it the best part of an edu- 
cation to have been born and brought 
up in the country. — Alcott. 
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One gets sensitive about losing 
mornings after getting a little used to 
them with living in the country. Each 
one of these endlessly varied daybreaks 
is an opera but once performed. — 
Willis. 


This pure air 

Braces the listless nerves, and warms the 
blood: 

I feel in freedom here. — ^Joanna Baillie. 


Scenes must be beautiful which daily view’d 
Please daily, and whose novelty survives 
Long knowledge and the scrutiny of years. 

— Cowper. 


Secure and free they pass their harmless 
hours, 

Gay as the birds that revel in the grove. 
And sing the morning up. — ^Tate. 


Ye sacred Nine ! that all my soul 
possess . . . 

Bear me, O bear me to sequestered 
scenes, 

The bow’ry mazes, and surrounding 
greens. — Pope. 


The city reveals the moral ends of 
being, and sets the awful problem of 
life. The country soothes us, refreshes 
us, lifts us up with religious sugges- 
tion. — Chapin. 


To one who has been long in city pent, 
*Tis very sweet to look into the fair 
And open face of heaven, — to breathe a 
prayer 

Full in the smile of the blue firmament. 

— Keats. 


And as I read 

I hear the crowing cock, I hear the note 
Of lark and linnet, and from every page 
Rise odors of ploughed field or flowery 
mead. — Longfellow. 


Thus is nature’s vesture wrought 
Too instruct our wandering thought; 
Thus she dresses green and gay 
To disperse our cares away. — Dyer. 


From the white-thorn the May-flower shed 
Its dewy fragrance round our head; 

Not Ariel lived more merrily 
Under the blossom’d bough than we. 

— ^cott. 


There is virtue in country bouses, 
In gardens and orchards, in fields, 
streams, and groves, in rustic recrea- 
tions and plain manners, that neither 
fcities nor universities enjoy. — ^Alcott. 


Nature I’ll court in her sequester’d haunts, 

By mountain, meadow, streamlet, grove, of 
cell; 

Where the pois’d lark his evening ditty 
chants, 

And health, and peace, and contemplation 
dwell. — Smollett. 


Mine be a cot beside the hill; 

A beehive’s hum shall soothe my ear; 

A willowy brook, that turns a mill, 

With many a fall, shall linger near. 

— Sam’l Rogers. 


Within the sun-lit forest, 

Our roof the bright blue sky, 

Where fountains flow, and wild flowers 
blow. 

We lift our hearts on high. 

— Ebenezer Elliott. 


Give me, indulgent gods! with mind serene, 
And guiltless heart, to range the sylvan 
scene ; 

No splendid poverty, no smiling care, 

No well-bred hate, or servile grandeur there. 

— ^Young. 


The fields did laugh, the flowers did freshly 
spring, 

The trees did bud and early blossoms bore, 
And all the quire of birds did sweetly sing, 
And told that gardin’s pleasures in their 
caroling. — Spenser. 


A wilderness of sweets; for nature here 
Wanton’d as in her prime, and play’d at 
will 

Her virgin fancies, pouring forth more 
sweets; 

Wild above rule or art, enormous bliss. 

— Milton. 


O happy if ye knew your happy state, 

Ye rangers of the fields! whom nature’s 
boon 

Cheers with her smiles, and ev’ry element 
Conspires to bless. — Somerville. 


Oh knew he but his happiness, of men 
The happiest he! who far from public rage, 
Deep in the vale, with a choice few retir’d 
Drinks the pure pleasures of the rural life. 

— Thomson. 


There health, so wild and gay, with bosom 
bare 

And rosy cheek, keen eye, and flowing hair. 
Trips with a smile the breezy scene along 
And pours the spirit of content in song. 

— Dr. Wolcot. 


In those vernal seasons of the year, 
when the air is calm and pleasant, it 
were an injury and sullenness against 
nature not to go out and see her 
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riches, and partake in her rejoicing 
with heaven and earth. — Milton. 


God made the country, and man made the 
town ; 

What wonder then, that health and virtue, 
gifts. 

That can alone make sweet the bitter 
draught 

That life holds out to all, should most 
abound. 

And least be threatened in the fields and 
groves? — Cowper. 


And see the country, far diffused around. 
One boundless blush, one white impurpled 
shower 

Of mingled blossoms! where the raptured 
eye 

Hurries from joy to joy. — Thomson. 


As a light, 

And pliant harebell swinging in the breeze 
On some grey rock — its birth-place — so had I 
Wanton’d, fast-rooted in the ancient tower 
Of my beloved country, wishing not 
A happier fortune, than to wither there. 

— Wordsworth. 


Here too dwells simple truth; plain inno- 
cence; 

Unsullied beauty; sound unbroken youth, 
Patient of labour, with a little pleas’d; 
Health ever blooming; unambitious toil. 
Calm contemplation; and poetic ease. 

— -Thomson. 


This is a beautiful life now, privacy, 

The sweetness and the benefit of essence; 

I see there is no man but may make his 
paradise, 

And it is nothing but his love and dotage 
Upon the world’s foul joys that keeps him 
out on’t. — Beaumont and Fletcher. 


They love the country, and none else, who 
seek 

For their own sake its silence and its shade. 
Delights which who wodld leave, that has a 
heart 

Susceptible of pity, or a mind 
Cultured and capable of sober thought. 

— Cowper. 


Ask any school-boy up to the age 
of fifteen where he would spend his 
holidays. Not one in five hundred 
will say, ^‘In the streets of London,” 
if you give him the option of green 
fields and running waters. It is, then, 
a fair presumption that there must be 
something of the child still in the char- 
acter of the men or the women whom 


the country charms in maturer as in 
dawming life. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Under a tuft of shade that on the green 
Stood, whisp’ring soft, by a fresh fountain 
side 

They sat them down ; and after no more toil 
Of their sweet gard’ning labour than suffic’d 
To recommend cool zephyr, and made ease 
More easy, wholesome thirst and appetite 
More grateful, to their supper fruits they 
fell. — Milton. 


How various his employments, whom the 
world 

Calls idle, and who justly in return 
Esteems that busy world an idler too! 
Friends, books, a garden, and perhaps his 
pen. 

Delightful industry enjoyed at home, 

And Nature in her cultivated trim. 

Dressed to his taste, inviting him abroad. 

— Cowper. 


Now the summer’s in prime 

Wi’ the flowers richly blooming. 

And the wild mountain thyme 
A’ the moorlands perfuming. 

To own dear native scenes 
Let us journey together, 

Where glad innocence reigns 
’Mang the braes o’ Balquhither. 

— Robert TannahilL 


O, when I am safe in my sylvan home, 

I mock at the pride of Greece and Rome; 
And when I am stretch’d beneath the pines 
When the evening star so holy shines, 

I laugh at the lore and pride of man. 

At the Sophist’s schools, and the learned 
clan; 

For what are they all in their high conceit. 
When man in the bush with God may meet? 

— R. W. Emerson. 


I’m weary of my lonely hut 
And of its blasted tree, 

The very lake is like my lot, 

So silent constantly — 

I’ve liv’d amid the forest gloom 
Until I almost fear — 

When will the thrilling voices come 
My spirit thirsts to hear? — ^Willis. 


There is a something in the pleasures 
of the pountry that reaches much be- 
yond the gratification of the eye — a 
.something that invigorates the mind, 
’that erects its hopes, that allays its 
perturbations, that mellows its affec- 
tions ; and it will generally he found 
that our happiest schemes, and wisest 
resolutions, are formed under the mild 
influence of a country scene, and the 
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soft obscurities of rural retirement. — 
Roberts. 


Ever charming, ever new, 

When will the landscape tire the view? 
The fountains fall, the rivers flow 
The woody valleys, warm and low. 

The windy summit, wild and high. 
Roughly rushing on the sky! 

The pleasant seat, the ruin’d tower. 

The naked rock, the shady bower. 

The town and village, dome and farm. 
Each gave each a double charm. 

As pearls upon an Ethiop’s arm. — Dyer. 


Abused mortals! did you know 

Where joy, heart’s-ease, and comforts grow; 

You’d scorn proud towers, 

And seek them in these bowers, 

Where winds sometimes our woods perhaps 
may shake, 

But blustering care could never tempest 
make, 

Nor murmurs e’er come nigh us, 

Saving of fountains that glide by us. 

— Sir W. Raleigh. 


Your love in a cottage is hungry. 

Your vine is a nest for flies — 

Your milkmaid shocks the graces. 

And simplicity talks of pies! 

You lie down to your shady slumber. 

And wake with a bug in your ear; 

And your damsel that walks in the morning 
Is shod like a mountaineer. 

— N. P. Willis. 


None can describe the sweets of country life. 
But those blest men that do enjoy and taste 
them. ^ ^ , 

Plain husbandmen, tho’ far below our pitch. 
Of fortune plac’d, enjoy a wealth above us; 
To whom the earth with true and bounteous 
justice, 

Free from war’s cares, returns an easy food. 
They breathe the fresh and uncorrupted air. 
And by clear brooks enjoy untroubled sleeps. 
Their state is fearless and secure, enrich’d 
With several blessings, such as greatest 

Might in true justice envy, and themselves 
Would count too happy, if they truly knew 
them. —May. 


Seldom shall we see in cities, courts, 
and rich families, where men li?e plen- 
tifully and eat and drink freely, that 
perfect health, that athletic soundness 
and vigor of constitution which is com- 
monly seen in the country, in poor 
houses and cottages, where nature is 
their cook, and necessity their caterer, 
and where they have no other doctor 
t)ut the sun and fresh air, and that 


such a one as never sends them to 
the apothecary. — South. 

Conntry (Love of) 

He who loves not his country can 
love nothing. — J ohnson. 

There’s no glory like his who saves 
his country.— Tennyson. 


They love their land because it is their own, 
And scorn to give aught other reason why. 

— Halleck. 


The accent of oar native country 
dwells in the heart and mind, as well 
as on the tongue. — La Rochefoucauld. 


Oh, Christ! it is a goodly sight to see ^ 
What Heaven hath done for this delicious 
land! —Byron. 


Land of my sires! what mortal hand 

Can e’er untie the filial band 

That knits me to thy rugged strand! — bcott. 


I fancy the proper means of increas- 
ing the love we bear our native coun- 
try is to reside some time in a foreign 
one. — Shenstone. 


The infan on first opening his eyes, 
ought to see his country, and to the 
hour of his death never to lose sight 
of it. — Rousseau. 


Thou, O my country hast thy foolish ways I 
Too apt to purr at every stranger’s praise, 
But if the stranger touch thy modes or laws, 
Off goes the velvet and out come the claws. 

—Holmes. 


Breathes there the man with, soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land!^ 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him burn d* 
As home his footsteps he hath turn’d, 

From wandering on a foreign strand! 

—Scott. 


O beautiful and grand. 

My own, my native land! 

Of thee I boast: 

Great empire of the west, 

The dearest and the best, 

Made up of all the rest, 

I love thee most. 

— ^Abraham Coles. 


There ought to be a system of man- 
ner^ in every nation which a well- 
informed mind would be disposed to 
relish. To make us love our country. 
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our country ought to be lovely. — 
Burke. 


Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our 
tears, 

Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee, — are all with thee! 

— Longfellow. 


Had I a dozen sons, each in my love 
alike, I had rather have eleven die 
nobly for their country, than one vo- 
luptuously surfeit out of action. — 
Shakespeare. 


Stand 

Firm for your country, and become a man 
Honour’d and lov’d: It were a noble life, 
To be found dead, embracing her, 

— Johnson. 


Our country ! in her intercourse 
with foreign nations, may she always 
be in the right ; but our country, right 
or wrong. — Stephen Decatur. 

Courage 

God holds with the strong. — Maz- 
zini. 


The best hearts are ever the bravest. 
— Sterne. 


Courage is adversity’s lamp. — Yau- 
venargues. 


To bear is to conquer our fate. — 
Campbell. 


Courage leads to heaven; fear, to 
death. — Seneca. 


Much danger makes great hearts 
most resolute. — Marston. 


A courage to endure and to obey. 
' — Tennyson. 


Courage never to submit or yield. 
■ — Milton. 


Courage mounteth with occasion. — 
Shakespeare. 

A man of courage is also full of 
faith. — Cicero. 


A stout heart may be ruined in for- 
tune but not in spirit. — Victor Hugo. 


Courage is fire, and bullying is 
smoke. — Beaconsfield. 


The first mark of valor is defence. 
— Sir P. Sidney. 

Whatev'er enlarges hope will exalt 
courage. — J ohnson. 


Treason seldom dwells with courage. 
— Sir Walter Scott. 


A spirit superior to every weapon. — 
Ovid. 


Hold the Fort ! I am coming. — - 
Gen. W. T. Sherman. 


Courage in danger is half the battle. 
— Plautus. 


Fortune and Love befriend the bold. 
— Ovid. 


Courage of the soldier awakes the 
courage of woman. — Emerson. 


Courage is temperamental, scientific, 
ideal. — Emerson. 


Half a man’s wisdom goes with his 
courage. — Emerson. 


It is courage that vanquishes in- war, 
and not good weapons. — Cervantes. 


Courage makes a man more than 
himself; for he is then himself plus 
his valor. — W. R. Alger. 


True courage scorns to vent her 
prowess in a storm of words. — Smol- 
lett. 


True valor, friends, on virtue founded 
strong, 

Meets all events alike. 

—Mallet. 


I dare do all that may become a man: 
Who dares do more is none. 

— Shakespeare, 


Gome one, come all! this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I. 

— Scott. 


Courage consists not ^ in blindly 
overlooking danger, nut in seeing it 
and conquering it. — Richter* 
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Few persons have courage enough to 
appear as good as they really are. — 
J. C. and A. W. Hare. 


God is the brave man's hope and 
not the coward’s excuse. — Plutarch. 


There is no courage but in inno- 
cence; no constancy but in an honest 
cause. — Southern. 


Hail, Csesar, those who are about 
to die salute thee. — Suetonius. 


Cowards may fear to die ; but courage stoutr 
Rather than live in snuff, will be put out 
— Sir Walter R^eigh. 


He has not learned the lesson of 
life who does not every day surmount 
a fear. — Emerson. 


Courage is, on all hands, considered 
as an essential of high character. — 
Froude. 


The charm of the best courages is 
that they are inventions, inspirations, 
flashes of genius. — Emerson. 


It is in great dangers that we see 
great courage. — Regnard. 

Fortune can take away riches, but 
not courage. — Seneca. 


True courage is like a kite: a con- 
trary wind raises it higher. — J. Petit- 
Senn. 


Courage without discipline is near- 
er beastliness than manhood, — Sir P. 
Sidney. 


But screw your courage to the sticking 
place, 

And we’ll not fail, —Shakespeare. 


Most men have more courage than 
even they themselves think they have. 
— Greville. 


The mind I sway by, and the heart I hear. 
Shall never sagg with doubt, nor shake 
with fear. — Shakespeare. 


Courage is generosity of the highest 
order, for the brave are prodigal of 
the most precious things. — Colton. 


If we survive danger, It steels our 
courage more than anything else. — 
Niebuhr. 


The soul, secure in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 

— Addison. 


Small in number, but their valor 
tried in war, and glowing. — Virgil. 


Courage is a virtue of no doubtful 
seeming; there can be no contradic- 
tion, no diversity of opinion, about it. 
— Richter. 


Courage, when it is not heroic self- 
sacrifice, is sometimes a modification 
and sometimes a result of faith. — J. 
O. and A. W. Hare. 


Whate’er betides, by destiny ’t is done. 
And better bear like men, than vainly seek 
to shun. — Dryden. 


I rather tell thee what is to be fear’d. 
Than what I fear; for always I am Csesar. 

— Shakespeare. 


The man who has never been in 
danger cannot answer for his courage. 
^La Rochefoucauld. 


Why, courage, then I what cannot he 
avoided 

*Twere childish weakness to lament or fear. 

— Shakespeare. 


Courage conquers all things : it even 
gives strength to body. — Ovid. 


To bear other people’s afflictions, 
every one has courage enough and to 
spare. — Benjamin Franklin. 


Courage, like cowardice, is undoubt- 
edly contagious, but some persons are 
not liable to catch it. — George D. 
Prentice. 


When moral courage feels that it is 
in the right, -there is no personal dar- 
ing of which it is incapable. — Leigh 
Hunt. 


Without courage there cannot be 
truth, and without truth there can be 
no other virtue. — Sir Walter Scott. 
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Who hath not courage to revenge 
will never find generosity to forgive. — 
Henry Home, 


Be courageous. Be independent. 
Only remember where the true courage 
and independence come from. — Phil- 
lips Brooks. 


Go^ on and increase in valor, 0 boy ! 
this is the path to immortality. — Vir- 
gil. 


Stand fast * * * 

And all temptation to transgress repel. 

— Milton. 


Whenever you do what is holy, be 
of good cheer, knowing that God Him- 
self takes part with rightful courage. 
— Menander. 


Conscience in the soul is the root of 
all true courage. If a man would be 
brave, let him learn to obey his con- 
science. — James P. Clarke. 


A real spirit 

Should neither court neglect, nor dread to 
bear it. — Byron. 


He who loses wealth loses much; 
he who loses a friend loses more; but 
he that loses his courage loses all. — 
Cervantes. 


Brave spirits are a balsarn to themselves, 
There is a nobleness of mind that heals 
Wounds beyond salves. ■ — Cartwright, 


True fortitude is seen in great exploits 
That justice warrants, and that wisdom 
guides ; 

All else is tow’ring phrenzy and distraction. 

— Addison. 


It does not matter a feather whether 
ft man be supported by patron or 
client, if he himself wants courage. — 
Plautus. 


My heart is firm: 

There’s nought within the compass of hu- 
manity 

But I would dare and do. — Sir A* Hunt. 


Before putting yourself in peril, it 
is necessary to foresee and fear it ; but 
when one is there, nothing remains 
but to despise it. — Pfinelon. 


It is not our criminal actions that 
require courage to confess, but those 
which are ridiculous and foolish. — 
Rousseau. 


Not only does the bull attack its 
foe with its crooked horns, but the 
injured sheep will fight its assailant. — 
Propertius. 


He hath borne himself beyond the 
promise of his age, doing, in the figure 
of a lamb, the feats of a lion. — Shake- 
speare. 


True valor 

Lies in the mind, the never-yielding pur- 
pose. 

Nor owns the blind award of giddy fortune. 

— Tnomson. 


The wounded gladiator forswears 
ail fighting, but soon forgetting his 
former wound resumes his arms. — 
Ovid. 


There is no impossibility to him who 
stands prepared to conquer every haz- 
ard ; the fearful are the failing. — Mrs, 
S. J. Hale. 


The conscience of every man recog- 
nizes courage as the foundation of 
manliness, and manliness as the per- 
fection of human character. — Thomas 
Hughes. 


Courage is a quality so necessary 
for maintaining virtue, that it is al- 
ways respected even when it is asso- 
ciated with vice. — Dr. Johnson. 


Troops would never be deficient in 
courage, if they could only know how 
deficient in it their enemies were. — 
Wellington. 


Fear to do base, unworthy things is 
valor; if they be done to us, to suffer 
them is valor too. — Ben Jonson. 


The smallest worm will turn being trodden 
on, 

And doves will peck in safeguard of theif 
brood. — Shakespeare. 


Courage consists not in hazarding 
without fear, but being resolutely 
minded in a just cause. — Plutarch, 
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Consult the honor of religion more, 
and your personal safety less. Is it 
for the honor of religion (think you) 
that Christians should be as timorous 
as hares to start at every sound? — 
John Fiavel. 


Remember, now, when you meet 
your antagonist, do everything in a 
mild, agreeable manner. Let your 
courage be as keen, but, at the same 
time, as polished as your sword. — 
Sheridan. 


A valiant man 

Ought not to undergo or tempt a danger, 
But worthily, and by selected ways; 

He undertakes by reason, not by chance. 

— Ben Jonson. 


To struggle when hope is banished! 

To live when life’s salt is gone I 
To dwell in a dream’s that vanished! 
To endure, and go calmly on! 


T wonder is it because men are cow- 
ards in heart that they admire brav- 
ery so much, and place military valor 
so far beyond every other quality for 
reward and worship. — Thackeray. 


The most sublime courage I have 
ever witnessed has been among that 
class too poor to know they possessed 
it, and too humble for the world to 
discover it. — H. W. Shaw. 


The brave man seeks not popular applause. 
Nor, overpower’d with arms, deserts his 
cause; 

Unsham’d, though foil’d, he does the best 
he can, . 

Force is of brutes, but honor is of man. 

— Dry den. 


The moral courage that will face 
obloquy in a good cause is a much 
rarer gift than the bodily valor that 
will confront death in a bad one. — 
Chatfield. 


I argue not 

Against heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a 
jot 

Of heart or hope; but still bear up and steer 
Right onward. — Milton. 


This is the way to cultivate cour- 
age: First, by standing firm on some 
conscientious principle, some law of 
autya Next, by being faithful to 


truth and right on small occasions and 
common events. Third, by trusting in 
God for help and power. — James F. 
Clarke. 


Tender handed stroke a nettle, ^ 

And it stings you for your pains; 
Grasp it like a man of mettle. 

And It soft as silk remains. 

— Aaron Hill. 


To do an evil action is base ; to do 
a good action without incurring dan- 
ger is common enough ; but it is the 
part of a good man to do great and 
noble deeds, though he risks every 
thing. — Plutarch. 


Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 

— Longfellow. 


The brave man is not he who feels no fear, 
For that were stupid and irrational; 

But he, whose noble soul its fear subdues, 
And bravely dares the danger nature 
shrinks from. — ^Joanna Baillie. 


To hope for safety in flight, when 
you have turned away from the enemy 
the arms by which the body is de- 
fended, is indeed madness, In battle 
those who are most afraid are always 
in most danger; but courage is equiv- 
alent to rampart. — Sallust. 


The truest courage is always mixed 
with circumspection ; this being the 
quality which distinguishes the cour- 
age of the wise from the hardiness of 
the rash and foolish. — Jones of Nay- 
land. 


Ah, never shall the land forget 

How gush’d the life-blood of the brave, 
Gush’d warm with hope and courage yet. 
Upon the soil they fought to save! 

— Bryant. 


The human race are sons of sorrow born; 
And each must have his portion. Vulgar 
minds 

Refuse or cranch beneath their load: the 
brave 

Bears theirs without repining. 

— Mallet and Thomson. 


A brave man thinks no one his su- 
perior who does him an injury ; for he 
has it then in his power to make him* 
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self superior to the other by forgiving 
it. — Pope. 


Courage is poorly housed that dwells 
in numbers ; the lion never counts the 
herd that are about him, nor weighs 
how many flocks he has to scatter. — 
Aaron Hill. 


He holds no parley with unmanly fears. 
Where duty bids he confident steers. 

Faces a thousand dangers at her call. 

And, trusting to his God, surmounts them 
all. — Cowper. 


True courage but from opposition grows; 
And what are fifty, what a thousand slaves, 
Match’d to the sinew of a single arm 
That strikes for liberty? — Brooke. 


Courage is like the diamond, — ^very 
brilliant; not changed by fire, capable 
of high polish, but except for the pur- 
pose of cutting hard bodies, useless. — 
Colton. 


The intent and not the deed 
Is in our power; and, therefore, who dares 
greatly 

Does greatly. — Brown. 


Women and men of retirihg timidity 
are cowardly only in dangers which 
affect themselves, but the first to res- 
cue when others are endangered. — 
Richter. 

The wise and active conquer difficulties 
By daring to attempt them: sloth and folly 
Shiver and shrink at sight of toil and 
hazard, 

And make the impossibility they fear. 

— Rowe. 


Oh fear not in a world like this. 

And thou shalt know ere long. 

Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 

— Longfellow. 


All desp’rate hazards courage do create, 

As he plays frankly, who has least estate; 
Presence of mind, and courage in distress. 
Are more than armies, to procure success. 

— Dryden. 


Courage, considered in itself or 
without reference to its causes, is no 
virtue, and deserves no esteem. It is 
found in the best and the worst, and is 
to be judged according to the quali- 


ties from which it springs and with 
w'hich it is conjoined. — Channing. 


Courage is generosity of the highest 
order, for the brave are prodigal of 
the most precious things. Our blood 
is nearer and dearer to us than our 
money, and our life than our estate. — 
Colton. 


Courage and modesty are the most 
unequivocal of virtues, for they are of 
a kind that hypc^risy cannot imitate; 
they too have this quality in common, 
that they are expressed by the same 
color. — Goethe. 


Courage ought to be guided by skill, 
and skill armed by courage. Neither 
should hardiness darken wit, nor wit 
cool hardiness. Be valiant as men de- 
spising death, but confident as un- 
wonted to be overcome. — Sir P. Sid- 
ney. 


Courage is incompatible with the 
fear of the death ; but every villain 
fears death: therefore no villain can 
be brave. He may, indeed, possess 
the courage of a rat, and^ fight with 
desperation, when driven into a cor- 
ner. — Colton. 


A thousand hearts are great within my 
bosom : 

Advance our standards, set upon our foes; 
Our ancient word of courage, fair St. 
George, 

Inspire us with the spleen of fiery dragons! 
Upon theml Victory sits upon our helms. 

- — Shakespeare. 


What though the field be lost! 

All is not lost; the ungovernable will. 
And study of revenge, immortal hate. 
And courage never to submit or yield; 
And what is else not to be overcome. 

— Milton. 


No thought oi flight, 
None of retreat, no unbecoming deed_ 
That argued fear; each on himself relied. 
As only in his arm the moment lay 
Of victory. — Milton. 


I like to read about Moses best, in 
th’ Old Testament. He carried a hard 
business well through, and died when 
other folks were going to reap the 
fruits; a man must have courage to 
look after his life so, and think- 
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what’il come of it after he’s dead and 
gone. — George Eliot. 


Courage multiplies the chances of 
success by sometimes making oppor- 
tunities, and always availing itself of 
them; and in this sense Fortune may 
be said to favor fools by those who, 
however prudent in their opinion, are 
deficient in valor and enterprise. — 
Coleridge. 


Courage is always greatest when 
blended with meekness ; intellectual 
ability is most admirable when it 
sparkles in the setting of a modest 
self-distrust; and never does the hu- 
man soul appear so strong as when it 
foregoes revenge and dares to forgive 
an injury. — Chapin. 


True courage is the result of rea- 
soning. A brave mind is always im- 
pregnable, Resolution lies more in 
the head than in the veins, and a just 
sense of honor and of infamy, of duty 
and of religion, will carry us farther 
than all the force of mechanism. — 
Jeremy Collier. 


Let us not despair too soon, my 
friend. Men’s words are ever bolder 
than their deeds, and many a one who 
now appears resolute to meet every 
extremity with eager zeal, will on a 
sudden find in their breast a heart 
which he wot not of. — Schiller. 


Not to the ensanguin’d field of death alone 
Is valor limited; she sits serene 
In the deliberate council, sagely scans 
The source of action: weighs, prevents, pro- 
vides, 

And scorns to count her glories, from the 
feats 

Of brutal force alone. — Smollett. 


A valiant man 

Ought not to undergo, or tempt a danger, 
But worthily, and by selected ways. 

He undertakes with reason, not by chance. 
His valor is the salt t’ his other virtues. 
They’re all unseason’d without it. 

— Ben Jonson. 


What we want is men with a little 
courage to stand up for Christ. When 
Christianity wakes up, and every 
child that belongs to the Lord is will- 
ing to speak for Him, is willing to 


work for Him, and, if need be, will- 
ing to die for Him, then Christianity 
will advance, and we shall see the 
work of the Lord prosper. — D. L. 
Moody. 


There is a contemptibly quiet path 
for ail those who are afraid of the 
blows and clamor of opposing forces. 
There is no honorable fighting for a 
man who is not ready to forget that 
he has a head to be battered and a 
name to be bespattered. Truth wants 
no champion who is not as ready to 
be struck as to strike for her. — J. G. 
Holland. 


Yet it may be more lofty courage dwells 

In one weak heart which braves an adverse 
fate, 

Than his whose ardent soul indignant 
swells, 

Warm’d by the fight, or cheer’d through 
high debate. — Mrs. Norton. 


True courage has so little to do 
with anger, that there lies always the 
strongest suspicion against it where 
this passion is highest. The true 
courage is the cool and calm. The 
bravest of men have the least of 
brutal bullying insolence, and in the 
very time of danger are found the 
most serene, pleasant, and free. — 
Shaftesbury. 


Physical courage, which despises all 
danger, will make a man brave in one 
way; and moral courage, which de- 
spises all opinion, will make a man 
brave in another. The former would 
seem most necessary for the camp, the 
latter for council; but to constitute a 
great man, both are necessary. — Col- 
ton. 


Courage, so far as it is a sign of 
race, is peculiarly the mark of a gen- 
tleman or a lady ; but it becomes 
vulgar if rude or insensitive, while ti- 
midity is not vulgar, if it be a charac- 
teristic of race or fineness of make. 
A fawn is not vulgar in being timid, 
nor a crocodile “gentle” because cour- 
ageous. — Ruskin. 


True courage is cool and calm. The 
bravest of men have the least of » 
brutal bullying insolence, and in tho 
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Tery time of danger are found the 
most serene and free. Rage, we 
know, can make a coward forget him- 
self and fight. But what is done in 
fury or anger can never be placed to 
the account of courage. — Shaftesbury. 


When by and by the dm of war ’gan pierce 
His ready sense; then straight his doubled 
spirit 

Re-quicken’d what in flesh was fatigate. 

And to the battle came he; where he did 
Run reeking o’er the lives of men, as if 
’Twere a perpetual spoil; and till we call’d 
Both field and city ours he never stood 
To ease his breath with panting. 

— Shakespeare. 


An intrepid courage is at best but 
a holiday kind of virtue, to be seldom 
exercised, and never but in cases of 
necessity; affability, mildness, tender- 
ness, and a word which I would fain 
bring back to its original signification 
of virtue, I mean good-nature, are of 
daily use; they are the bread of man- 
kind and staff of life. — Dryden. 


True courage is not the brutal force 
Of vulgar heroes, but the firm resolve 
Of virtue and of reason. He who thinks 
Without their aid to shine in deeds of arms 
Builds on a sandy basis his renown; 

A dream, a vapor, or an ague-fit, 

May make a coward of him. — Whitehead. 


Courage enlarges, cowardice dimin- 
ishes resources. In desperate straits 
the fears of the timid aggravate the 
dangers that imperil the brave. For 
cowards the road of desertion should 
be left open. They will carry over to 
the enemy nothing but their fears. 
The poltroon, like the scabbard, is an 
encumbrance when once the sword is 
drawn. — Bovee. 


What! shall one monk, scarcely known be- 
yond his cell, 

Front Rome’s far-reaching bolts, and scam 
her frown? 

Brave Luther answered “Yes”; that thun- 
der’s swell 

Rocked Europe, and discharmed the triple 
crown. — Lowell. 


Courage that grows from constitu- 
tion very often forsakes a man when 
he has occasion for it, and, when it is 
only a kind of instinct in the soul, 
breaks out on all occasions., without 


judgment or discretion. That courage 
which proceeds from the sense of our 
duty, and from the fear of off^ding 
Him that made us, acts always in a 
uniform manner, and according to the 
dictates of right reason. — Addison. 


Like a mountam lone and bleak. 

With its sky-encompass’d peak. 
Thunder riven. 

Lifting its forehead bare. 

Through the cold and blighting air. 
Up to heaven, 

Is the soul that feels its woe. 

And IS nerv’d to bear the blow. 

—Mrs. Hale. 


“Be bold!” first gate; “Be bold, be 
bold, and evermore be bold,” second 
gate ; “Be not too bold !” third gate. — 
Inscription on the Gates of Busyrane. 


Write on your doors the saying wise and 
old, 

“Be bold! be bold!” and everywhere — “Be 
bold; 

Be not too bold!” Yet better the excess 
Than the defect; better the more than less; 
Better like Hector in the field to die. 

Than like a perfumed Paris turn and fly. 

— Longfellow. 


O friends, be men, and let your hearts be 
strong. 

And let no warrior in the heat of fight 

Do what may bring him shame in others* 
eyes; 

For more of those who shrink from shame 
are safe 

Than fall in battle, while with those who 
flee 

Is neither glory nor reprieve from death. 

— Homer. 


None of the prophets old. 

So lofty or so bold! 

No form of danger shakes his dauntless 
breast; 

In loneliness sublime 

He dares confront the time, 

And speak the truth, and give the world no 
rest: 

No kingly threat can cowardize his breath. 
He with majestic step goes forth to meet 
his death. — ^Abraham Coles. 


Religion gives a man courage. 
* * * I men the higher moral cour- 

age which can look danger in the face 
unawed and undismayed; the courage 
that can encounter loss of ease, of 
wealth, of friends, of your own good 
name; the courage that can face a 
world full of howling and of scorn—* 
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ay, of loathing and of hate; can see 
all this with a smile, and, suffering 
it all, can still toil on, conscious of 
the result, yet fearless still. — Theo- 
dore Parker. 


In the whole range of earthly ex- 
perience, no quality is more attractive 
and ennobling than moral courage. 
Like that mountain of rock which 
towers aloft in the Irish Sea, the man 
possessed of this principle is unmoved 
by the swelling surges which fret and 
fume at his feet. And yet, unlike that 
same Ailsa Craig, he is sensitive be- 
yond measure to every adverse influ- 
ence — battling against it, and tri- 
umphing over it by a power w’hich 
proceeds from God’s throne, and per- 
vades his entire being. — J. McG. 
Holmes. 


Courage, the highest gift, that scorns to 
bend 

To mean devices for a sordid end. 

Courage — an independent spark from 

heaven’s bright throne, 

By which the soul stands raised, triumph- 
ant, high, alone. 

Great in itself, not praises of the crowd, 

Above all vice, it stoops not to be proud. 

Courage, the mighty attribute of powers 
above, 

By which those great in war are great in 
love. 

The spring of all brave acts is seated here, 

As falsehoods draw their sordid birth from 1 
fear. — Farquhar. 


Courage, by keeping the senses quiet 
and the understanding clear, puts us 
in a condition to receive true intelli- 
gence, to make computations upon 
danger, and pronounce rightly upon 
that which threatens us. Innocence 
of life, consciousness of worth, and 
great expectations, are the best foun- 
dations of courage. These ingredients 
make a richer cordial than youth can 
prepare ; they warm the heart at 
eighty, and seldom fail in operation. — { 
Elmes. I 


Let him not imagine who aims at 
greatness that all is lost by a single 
adverse cast of fortune; for if for- 
tune has at one time the better of 
courage, courage may afterwards re- 
cover advantage. He who is pre- 
po<>ri^’ed with the assurance of over- 


coming at least overcomes the fear of 
failure; whereas he who is apprehen- 
sive of losing loses, in reality, all 
hopes of subduing. Boldness and 
i power are such inseparable compan- 
ions that they appear to be born to- 
gether; and when once divided, they 
both decay and die at the same time. 
— Archbishop Venn. 

Court — Courtierrs 

A court is an assemblage of noble 
and distinguished beggars. — Talley- 
rand. 


The court does not render a man 
contented, but it prevents his being so 
elsewhere. — Bruy^re. 


The caterpillars of the commonwealth, 
Which I have sworn to weed and pluck 
away. — Shakespeare. 


Courts can give nothing to the wise and 
good, 

But scorn of pomp, and love of solitude. 

— Young. 


Poor wretches that depend 
On greatness’ favor, dream as I have done; 
Wake, and find nothing. — Shakespeare. 


Not a courtier, although they wear 
their faces to the bent of the king’s 
looks, hath a heart that is not glad 
at the thing they scowl at. — Shake- 
speare. 


They smile and bow, and hug, and shake 
the hand. 

E’en while they whisper to the next assist- 
ant 

Some curs’d plot to blast its owner’s head. 

— Beller. 


A lazy, proud, unprofitable crew. 

The vermin gender’d from the rank con 
ruption 

Of a luxurious state. — Cumberland. 


Fly from the court’s pernicious neighbor* 
hood; 

Where innocence is sham’d, and blushing 
modesty 

Is made the scorner’s jest; where hate, de- 
ceit, 

And deadly ruin wear the mask of beauty, 

And draw deluded fools with shows of 
pleasure. — Rowe. ‘ 


The chief requisites for a courtier 
are a flexible conscience and an in- 
flexible politeness. — Lady Blessington. 
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I am no courtier, no fawning dog of state, 
To lick and kiss the hand that buffets me; 
Nor can I smile upon my guest and praise 
His stomach, when I know he feeds on 
poison. 

And death disguised sits grinning at my 
table. — Sewell. 


Live loath’d and long. 
Most smiling, smooth, detested parasites. 
Courteous destroyers, affable wolves, meek 
bears, 

You fools of fortune, trencher friends, 
time’s flies, 

Cap and knee slaves, vapors, and minute 
jacks. — Shakespeare. 


Men that would blush at being thought 
sincere, 

And feign, for glory, the few faults they 
want; 

That love a lie, where truth would pay as 
well ; 

As if to them, vice shone her own rewara. 

— Young. 


How many men 

Have spent their blood in their dear coun- 
try’s service, 

Yet now pine under want; while selfish 
slaves. 

That even would cut their throats whom 
now they fawn on, 

Like deadly locusts, eat the honey up, 

Which those industrious bees so hardly 
toil’d for. — Otway. 


Those that go up hill, use to bow, 

Their bodies forward, and stoop low 
To poise themselves, and sometimes creep. 
When th’ way is difficult and steep: 

So those at court, that do address. 

By low ignoble offices. 

Can stoop at anything that’s base, 

To wriggle into trust and grace. 

Are like to rise to greatness sooner, 
Than those that go by worth and honor. 

— Butler. 


See there he comes, th’ exalted idol comes I 

The circle’s form’d, and all his fawning 
slaves 

Devoutly bow to earth; from every mouth 

The nauseous flattery flows, which he re- 
turns 

With promises which die as soon as born. 

Vile intercourse, where virtue has no place! 

Frown but the monarch, all his glories 
fade; 

He mingles with the throng, outcast, un- 
done. 

The pageant of a day; without one friend 

To soothe his tortur’d mind; all, all are 
fled, 

For though they bask’d in his meridian ray, 

The insects vanish as his beams decline. 

— Somerville. 


Colurtesy 

I am the very pink of courtesy. — 
Shakespeare. 


Approved valor is made precious by 
natural courtesy. — Sir P. Sidney. 


A churlish courtesy rarely comes 
but either for gain or falsehood. — Sir 
P. Sidney. 


There is no outward sign of cour- 
tesy that does not rest on a deep 
moral foundation. — Goethe. 


O dissembling courtesy I bow fine 
this tyrant can tickle where she 
wounds I — Shakespeare. 


The small courtesies sweeten life; 
the greater ennoble it. — Bovee. 


What fairer cloak than courtesy fot 
fraud? — Earl of Stirling. 

Nothing costs less nor is cheaper 
than compliments of civility. — Cer- 
vantes. 


Civility is a desire to receive civil* 
ity, and to be accounted well-bred. — 
Rochefoucauld. 


When my friends are blind of one 
eye, I look at them in profile. — ^Jou^ 
bert. 


Whilst thou livest, keep a good 
tongue in thy head. — Shakespeare. 


Courtesy is a duty public servants 
owe to the humblest member of the 
public. — Lord Lytton. 


We must be as courteous to a man 
as we are to a picture, which we are 
willing to give the advantage of a 
good light. — Emerson. 


There is a courtesy of the heart ; it 
is alli^ to love. From it springs the 
purest courtesy in the outward be- 
havior. — Goethe. 


If ever I should affect injustice, it 
would be in this, that I might do 
courtesies and receive none. — Feltham. 
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Life is not so short but that there 
is always time enough for courtesy. — 
Emerson. 


A moral, sensible, and well-bred man 
\\m not affront me, and no other can. 

— Cowper, 


A good word is an easy obligation; 
but not to speak ill requires only our 
silence, which costs us nothing. — Til- 
lotson. 


Courtesy which oft is sooner found 
in lowly sheds, with smoky rafters, 
than in tapestry balls and courts of 
princes, where it first was named. — 
Milton. 


When we are saluted with a salu- 
tation, salute the person with a better 
salutation, or at least return the same, 
for God taketh an account of all 
things. — Koran. 


The whole of heraldry and of chiv- 
alry is in courtesy. A man of fine 
manners shall pronounce your name 
with all the ornament that titles of 
nobility could ever add. — Emerson. 


By a union of courtesy and talent 
an adversary may be made to grace 
his own defeat, as the sandal-tree per- 
fumes the hatchet that cuts it down. — 
Chatfield. 


This Florentine’s a very saint, so meek 
And full of courtesy, that he would lend 
The devil his cloak, and stand i’ th’ rain 
himself. — Davenant. 


' As the sword of the best-tempered 
metal is the most flexible ; so the truly 
generous are most pliant and courte- 
ous in their behavior to their inferiors, 
■ — Fuller. 


Ill seemes (sayd he) if he so valiant be, 
That he should be so sterne to stranger 
wight; 

For seldom yet did living creature see 
That courtesie and manhood ever disagree. 

— Spenser. 


Hail ! ye small sweet courtesies of 
life, for smooth do ye make the road 
of it, like grace and beauty, which 
beget inclinations to love at first 


sight; it is ye who open the door and 
let the stranger in. — Sterne. 


Shepherd, I take thy word, 

And trust thy honest offer’d courtesy. 
Which oft is sooner found in lowly sheds 
With smoky rafters, than in tap’stry halls. 
And courts of princes. — Milton. 


When Zachariah Fox, the great 
merchant of Liverpool, was asked by 
what means he contrived to realize so 
large a fortune as he possessed, his 
reply w’as : “Friend, by one article 
alone, and in which thou mayest deal 
too, if thou pleasest, — it is civility.” — ■ 
Bentley. 


How sweet and gracious, even in common 
speech. 

Is that fine sense which men call Courtesy! 

Wholesome as air and genial as the light, 

Welcome in every clime as breath of 
flowers — ■ 

It transmutes aliens into trusting friends, 

And gives its owner passport round the 
globe. —-James T. Fields. 


Courtesy, like grace and beauty, 
that which begets liking and inclina- 
tion to love one another at the first 
sight, and in the very beginning of 
our acquaintance and familiarity ; 
and, consequently, that which first 
opens the door for us to better our- 
selves by the example of others, if 
there be anything in the society worth 
notice. — ^Montaigne. 


Courtesy is a science of the highest 
importance. It is, like grace and 
beauty in the body, which charm at 
first sight, and lead on to further in- 
timacy and friendship, opening a door 
that we may derive instruction from 
the example of others, and at the same 
time enabling us to benefit them by 
our example, if there be anything in 
our character worthy of imitation. — 
Montaigne. 


Great talents, such as honor, virtue, 
learning, and parts, are above the 
generality of the world, who neither 
possess them themselves, nor judge of 
them rightly in others; but all people 
are judges of the lesser talents, such 
as civility, affability, and an obliging, 
agreeable address and manner, be- 
cause they feel the good effects 
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them» as making society easy and 
pleasing. — Chesterfield. 


Nothing is a courtesy unless it be 
meant us, and that friendly and lov- 
ingly. We owe no thanks to rivers 
that they carry our boats, or winds 
that they be favoring and fill our sails, 
or meats that they be nourishing; for 
these are what they are necessarily. 
Horses carry us, trees shade us; but 
they know it not. — Ben Jonson. 

Courtsliip 

The pleasantest part of a man’s 
life. — ^Addison. 


She most attracts who longest can 
refuse. — ^Aaron Hill. 


See how the skilful lover spreads 
his toils. — Stillingfleet. 


She half consents^who silently de- 
nies. — Ovid. 


Men dream in courtship, but in 
Wedlock wake! — Pope. 


A feast is more fatal to love than 
a fast. — Colton. 


Ah, fool ! faint heart fair lady ne’er 
could win. — Spenser. 


What a woman says to her lover 
should be written on air or swift wa- 
ter. — Catullus. 


The acceptance of favors from the 
other sex is a woman’s first step to- 
wards self-committal. — Mme. de Pui- 
sieux. 


So, with decorum all things carried, 

Miss frown'd, and blush’d, and then was 
married. -^Goldsmith. 


O, that I were a glove upon that hand, 
That I might touch that cheek I 

— Shakespeare. 


She is a woman, therefore may be woo’d; 
She is a woman, therefore may he won. 

— Shakespeare. 


That man that has a tongue, I say, 
is no man if with his tongue he can- 
not win a woman.^ — Shakespeare. 


A woman that wishes to retain her 
suitor must keep him in the trenches, 
—Colton. 


Men are April when they woo, De- 
cember when they wed. — Shake- 
speare. 


I knelt, and with the fervor of a 
lip unused to the cool breath of rea- 
son, told my love. — Willis. 


With women worth the being won. 
The softest lover ever best succeeds. 

—Hill. 


It !s your virtue, being men, to try; 
And It is ours, by virtue to deny, 

— Drayton, 


Who listens once will listen twice; 
her heart be sure is not of ice, and 
one refusal no rebuff. — Byron. 


A fellow who lives in a windmill 
has not a more whimsical dwelling 
than the heart of a man that is lodged 
in a woman. — Congreve. 


Every man in the time of courtship 
and in the first entrance of marriage, 
puts on a behavior like my corre- 
spondent’s holiday suit.* — Addison, 


Courtship consists in a number of 
quiet attentions, not so pointed as to 
alarm, nor so vague as not to be un- 
derstood. — Sterne. 


If you caunot inspire a woman with 
love of you, fill her above the brim 
with love of herself; all that runs 
over will be yours. — Colton. 


A man is in no danger so long as he 
talks his love; but to write it is to 
impale himself on his own pothooks. — 
Douglas Jerrold. 


I profess not to know how women’s 
hearts are wooed and won. To me 
they have always been matters of rid- 
dle and admiration. — Washington Irv- 
ing. 


God has put into the heart of man 
love and the boldness to sue, and into 
the heart of woman fear and the conn- 
age to refuse^ — Marguerite de Valois. 
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When a woman is deliberating with 
herself whom she shall choose of many 
near each other in other pretensions, 
certainly he of the best understanding 
is to be preferred. — Steele. 


Now from the world, 

Sacred to sweet retirement, lovers steal. 
And pour their souls in transport. 

— Thomson. 


Into these ears of mine. 

These credulous ears, he pour’d the sweet- 
est words 

That art or love could fraine. — Beaumont. 


Rejected lovers need never despair! 
There are four-and-twenty hours in a 
day, and not a moment in the twenty- 
four in which a woman may not 
change her mind. — De Finod. 


The Greek epigram intimates that 
the force of love is not shown by the 
courting of beauty, but where the like 
desire is inflamed for one who is ill- 
favored. — Emerson. 


If fathers are sometimes sulky at 
the appearance of the destined son- 
in-law, is it not a fact that mothers 
become sentimental and, as it were, 

love tfieir own loves over again 

Thackeray. 


Tom hinted at his dislike at some 
trifle his mistress had said; she asked 
him how he would talk to her after 
marriage if he talked at this rate be- 
fore. — ^Addison. 


She that with poetry is won. 

Is but a desk to write upon; 

And what men say of her they mean 
No more than on the thing they lean. 

—Butler. 


He that would win his dame must do 
As^ love does when he draws liis bow; 
With one hand thrust the lady from. 
And with the other pull her home. 

—Butler. 


Wooing thee, I found thee of more value 
Than stamps in gold or sums in sealed bags; 
And ’tis the very riches of thyself 
That now I aim at. — Shakespeare. 


How would that’ excellent mystery, 
wedded life, irradiate the world with 
its blessed influences, were the gen- 


erous impulses and sentiments of 
courtship but perpetuated in all their 
exuberant fullness during the sequel 
of marriage I — Frederic Saunders. 


Women are angels, wooing: 

Things won are done; joy’s soul lies in the 
doing: 

That she beloved knows naught, that knows 
not this — 

Men prize the thing ungained more than 
it is. — Shakespeare. 


Do proper homage to thine idol’s eyes, 

But not too humbly, or she will despise 
Thee and thy suit though told in moving 
tropes; 

Disguise even tenderness, if thou art wise, 
— Byron. 


Like a lovely tree 

She grew to womanhood, and between 
whiles 

Rejected several suitors, just to learn 
How to accept a better in his turn. 

— Byron. 


Like conquering tyrants you our breasts in 
vade. 

Where you are pleas’d to ravage for awhile; 
But soon you nnd new conquests out and 
leave 

The ravag’d province ruinate and bare. 

— Otway. 


There is, sir, a critical minute in 
Ev’ry man’s wooing, when his mistress may 
Be won, which if he carelessly neglect 
To prosecute, he may wait long enough 
Before he gain the like opportunity. 

' — Marmion. 


The pleasantest part of a man’s life 
is generally that which passes in 
courtship, provided his passion be sin- 
cere, and the party beloved kind with 
discretion. Love, desire, hope, all the 
pleasing emotions of the soul, rise in 
the pursuit. — Addison. 


He that can keep handsomely with- 
in rules, and support the carriage of 
a companion to his mistress, is much 
more likely to prevail than he who 
lets her see the whole relish of his life 
depends upon her. If possible, there- 
fore, divert your mistress rather than 
sigh for her. — Steele. 


Let a woman once give you a task, 
and you are hers, heart and soul; all 
your care and trouble lend new charms 
to her for whose sake they are taken, 
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To rescue, to revenge, to instruct, or 
protect a woman is all the same as to 
love her. — Richter. 


If she do frown, ’tis not in hate of you. 
But rather to beget more love in you: 

If she do chide, ’tis not to have you gone; 
For why, the fools are mad if left alone. 
Take no repulse, whatever she doth say; 
For — get you gone — she doth not mean — 
away, — Shakespeare. 


Every man ought to be in love a 
few times in his life, and to have a 
smart attack of the fever. You are 
better for it when it is over; the bet- 
ter for your misfortune, if you en- 
dure it with a manly heart ; how much 
the better for success, if you win it 
and a good wife into the bargain! — 
Thackeray. 


Courtship- is a fine bowling-green 
turf, all galloping round and sweet- 
hearting, a sunshine holiday in sum- 
mer time ; but when once through 
matrimony’s turnpike, the weather be- 
comes wintry, and some husbands are 
seized with a cold, aguish fit, to 
which the faculty give the name of 
indifference. — G. A. Stevens. 


His folded flock secure, the shepherd home 
Hies merry-hearted; and by turns relieves 
The ruddy milk-maid of her brimming pail; 
The beauty whom perhaps his witless heart, 
Unknowing what the joy-mix’d anguish 
means, 

Sincerely loves, by that best language shown 
Of cordial glances, and obliging deeds. 

— Thomson. 


And otherwhyles with amorous delights 
And pleasing toyes he would her entertaine. 
Now singing sweetly to surprise her 
sprights, 

Now making layes of love and lover’s paine, 
Bransles, ballads, virelayes, and verses 
vainel 

Oft purposes, oft riddles, he devys’d; 

And thousands like which flowed in has 
braine, 

With which, he fed her .fancy, entysM 
To take tp his new love, and Ipaye he:^ , old 
despys’d. ' , -y-Sp'enSer^ 

Maggie and Steph.ep wre fn tliat 
stage of courtship . which makes the 
most exquisite tnoment ,of youth, the 
freshest bjossom-time of, passion, — 
when each, is sure of the other^s love, 


but no formal declaration has been 
made, and all is mutual divinaticm, 
exalting the most trivial words, thse 
lightest gestures, into thrills delicate 
and delicious as wafted jasmine scent. 
— George Eliot. 


Say that she rail; why then TMI tell her 
plain, 

She sings as sweetly as a nightingale; 

Say that she frown; I’ll say she looks as 
clear 

As morning roses, newly wash’d with dew; 
Say she be mute and will not speak a word, 
Then I’ll commend her volubility 
And say she uttereth piercing eloquence. 

— Shakespeare. 


O days remember’d well! remember’d all! 

The bitter sweet, the honey and the ^II; 

Those garden rambles in the silent night. 

Those trees so shady, and that moon sa 
bright, 

That thickset alley by the arbor clos’d. 

That woodbine seat where we at last rc^ 
pos’d; 

And then the hopes that came and then 
were gone, 

Quick as the clouds beneath the mooh past 
on. — Crabb^ 


A town, before it can be plundered 
and deserted, must first be taken ; and 
in this particular Venus has borrowed 
a law from her consort Mars, A wo- 
man that wishes to retain her suitor 
must keep him in the trenches; for 
this is a siege which the besi^r never 
raises for want of supplies, since a 
feast is more fatal to love than a 
fast, and a surfeit than a starvaticn^ 
Inanition may cause it to die a slow 
death, but repletion always destroys 
it by a sudden one. — Colton. 

CovetonsiLess 

Covetousness, which is idolatry.— • 
—Bible. 


The soul of man is mfinite In what 
it covets. — Ben JonsOU. 


^ The covetous man. — Horace. 


We never desire earnestly what we 
desire in reason. — La Rochefoucauld. 


To the covetous man life if., a nlgW 
mare, and God lets him wrestle with, it 
as best he may. — Hepry Ward Beeclien 
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Covetousness is ever attended with 
solicitude and anxiety. — Benjamin 
Franklin. 


He deservedly loses his own prop- 
erty, who covets that of another. — 
Phsedrus. 


Those who give not till they die 
show that they would not then if they 
could keep it any longer. — Bishop 
Ha,U. 

Covetousness swells the principal to 
no purpose, and lessens the use to all 
purposes. — Jeremy Taylor. 


The covetous man heaps up riches, 
aot to enjoy them, but to have them. 
— Tillotson. 


The covetous person lives as if the 
world were made altogether for him, 
and not he for the world. — South. 


The covetous man explores the 
whole world in pursuit of a subsist- 
ence, and fate is close at his heels. — 
Saadi. 


Some men are so covetous, as if 
they were to live forever; and others 
so profuse, as if they were to die the 
next moment. — Aristotle, 


The things which belong to others 
please us more, and that which is 
ours, is more pleasing to others. — 
Syrus. 


Take heed and beware of covetous- 
ness; for a man’s life consisteth not 
in the abundance of the things which 
he possesseth. — Bible. 


Covetous men need money least, yet 
they most affect it ; but prodigals, who 
Meed it most have the least regard for 
it. — Alexander Wilson. 


Why are we so b^lipd? That which 
we improve, we have^ that which we 
hoard is not for ourselves. — Madame 
Deluzy. 


Covetousness, by a greediness of 
getting more, deprives itself of the 
true end of getting ; it loses the enjoy- 
m^t of what it has got.-— Sprat. 


When all sins are old in us, and go 
upon crutches, covetousness does but 
then lie in her cradle. — Decker. 


When workmen strive to do better 
than well, they do confound their 
skill in covetousness. — Shakespeare. 


Covetousness is a sort of mental 
gluttony, not confined to money, but 
craving honor, and feeding on selfish- 
ness. — Chamfort. 


Covetousness, like a candle ill made, 
smothers the splendor of a happy for- 
tune in its own grease. — F. Osborn. 


Poor in abundance, famished at a 
feasrt:, man’s grief is but his grandeur 
in disguise, and discontent is immor- 
tality. — Young. 


Those that much covet are with gain so 
fond. 

That what they have not, that which they 
possess. 

They scatter and unloose it from their bond. 
And so, by hoping more, they have but less. 

— Shakespeare. 

^ The only sovereign remedy is to 
give Christ the pre-eminence in our 
hearts; for then we shall undervalue 
all temporal things in comparison of 
Him. — Fisher’s Catechism. 


The covetous man is like a camel 
with a great hunch on his back ; 
heaven’s gate must be made higher 
and broader, or he will hardly get in. 
— Thomas Adams. 


The only instance of a despairing 
sinner left upon record in the New 
Testament is that of a treacherous 
and greedy Judas. 


Covetousness, like jealousy, when it 
has once taken root, never leaves a 
man but with his life. — Thomas 
Hughes. 

If money be not thy servant, it will 
be thy master. The covetous man can- 
not so properly be said to possess 
wealth, as that it may be said to pos^ 
sess him. — ^Bacon. 


The Covetous man pines in plenty, 
like Tantalus up to the chin in water, 
and yet thirsty. — ^Rev, T. Adams. 
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Where necessity ends, desire and 
curiosity begin; and no sooner are we 
supplied with everything nature can 
demand than we sit down to contrive 
artificial appetites. — Johnson. 


Of covetousness we may truly say 
that it makes both the Alpha and 
Omega in the devil’s alphabet, and 
that it is the first yice in corrupt na- 
ture wduch moves, and the last w’hich 
dies. — South. 


To think w-ell of every other man’s 
condition, and to dislike our own, is 
one of the misfortunes of human na- 
ture. “Pleased with each other’s lot, 
our own we hate.” — Burton. 


He that visits the sick, in hopes of 
a legacy, let him be never so friendly 
in all other cases, I look upon him in 
this, to be no better than a raven, 
that watches a weak sheep only to 
peck out its eyes. — Seneca. 


Although the beauties, riches, hon- 
ors, sciences, virtues, and perfections 
of all men living were in the present 
possession of one, yet somewhat above 
and beyond all this would still be 
sought and earnestly thirsted for. — 
Hooker. 


Covetousness teaches men to be 
cruel and crafty, industrious and evil, 
full of care and malice; and after all 
this, it is for no good to itself, for it 
dares not spend those heaps of trea&- 
ure which it has snatched. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 


Covetous men are fools, miserable 
wretches, buzzards, madmen, who live 
by themselves, in perpetual slavery, 
fear, suspicion, sorrow, discontent, 
wdth more of gall than honey in their 
enjoyments; who are rather possessed 
by their money than possessors of it. 
-^Burton. 


A circle cannot fill a triangle, so 
neither can the whole world, if it were 
to be compassed, the heart of man ; a 
man may as easily fill a chest with 
grace as the heart with gold. The air 
fills not Idle body, neither doth money 
the covetous mind of man. — Spenser. 


Suppose a more complete assem- 
blage of sublunary enjoyments, and a 
more perfect system of earthly felicity 
than ever the sun beheld, the mind of 
man would instantly devour it, and, 
as if it was still empty and unsatis- 
fied, would require something more. — 
Leighton. 


1 am not covetous for gold, 

Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost; 

It yearns me not if men my garments 
wear ; 

Such outward things dwell not in my de- 
sires: 

But if It be a sin to covet honor 
I am the most offending soul alive. 

— Shakespeare. 


The covetous man heaps up riches, 
not to enjoy them, but to have them ; 
and starves himself in the midst of 
plenty, and most unnaturally cheats 
and robs himself of that which is his 
own ; and makes a hard shift, to be 
as poor and miserable with a great 
estate, as any man can be without it. 
— Tillotson. 


It was with good reason that God 
commanded through Moses that the 
vineyard and harvest were not to be 
gleaned to the last grape or grain; 
but something to be left for the poor. 
For covetousness is never to be .satis- 
fied; the more it has, the more it 
wants. Such insatiable ones injure 
themselves, and transform Gewi’s 
blessings into evil. — Luther. 


There is not a vice which more ef- 
fectually contracts and deadens the 
feelings, which more completely makes 
a man’s affections center in himself, 
and excludes all others from partaking 
in them, than the desire of accumulat- 
ing possessions. When the desire has 
once gotten hold on the heart, it shuts 
out all other considerations, but such 
as may promote its views. In its zeal 
for the attainment of its end, it is not 
delicate in the choice of means. As it 
closes the heart, so also it clouds the 
understanding. It cannot discern be- 
tween right and wrong; it takes evil 
for good, and good for evil; it calls 
darkness light, and light darkness. 
Beware, then, of the beginning of 
covetousness, for you know not where 
it will end. — -Bisho® Mant. 
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Cow 

A cow is a very good animal in the 
field; but we tyrn her out of a gar- 
den. — Samuel Johnson. 

Coward — Cowardice 

Cowards die many times before 
their death. — Shakespeare. 


All men would be cowards if they 
durst. — Earl of Rochester, 


Cowards have no luck. — Elizabeth 
Kulman. 


Cruel people are ever cowards in 
emergency. — S w i f t . 


To wish for death is a coward’s 
part. — Ovid 


Cowardice, the dread of what will 
happen. — Epictetus. 


A plague of all cowards, I say, — 
Shakespeare. 


A coward’s fear can make a coward 
valiant. — Owen Feltham. 


It is the misfortune of worthy, peo- 
ple that they are cowards. — Voltaire. 


What masks are these uniforms to 
hide cowards ! — Duke of Wellington. 


The craven’s fear is but selfishness, 
like his merriment. — Whittier. 


A cowardly cur barks more fiercely 
than it bites. — Quintus Curtins Rufus. 


A coward; a most devout coward; 
religious in it. — Shakespeare. 


It is only in little matters that men 
are cowards. — W. H. Herbert. 


The native hue of resolution is 
sicklied o’er with the pale east of 
thought. — Shakespeare. 


Commonly they use their feet for 
defence, whose tongue is their weapon. 
Sir P. Sidney. 

To see what is right and not to do 
it is want of courage.^Confucius. 


Fear is the virtue of slaves ; but the 
heart that loveth is willing. — Long- 
fellow. 


Mankind are dastardly when they 
meet with opposition. — Franklin. 


The coward never on himself relies, 

But to an equal for assistance flies. 

— Crabbe. 


Cowards falter, but danger is often 
overcome by those who nobly dare. — ■ 
Queen Elizabeth. 


Strange that cowards cannot see 
that their greatest safety lies in daunt- 
less courage. — Lavater. 


Plenty and peace breed cowards ; 
hardness ever of hardiness is mother. 
— Shakespeare. 


Cowards fear to die; but courage stout, 
Rather than live in snuff, will be put out. 

— Sir Walter Raleigh. 


A coward is the kindest animal; 

’Tis the most forgiving creature in a fight, 
— Dryden. 


That same man that rennith awaie, 

Maie again fight, an other daie. 

— Erasmus. 


I would give all my fame for a pot 
of ale and safety. — Shakespeare. 


When all the blandishments of life are 
.gone, 

The coward sneaks to death, the brave live 
on. — Dr. Sewell. 


Cowards are cruel, but the brave 
Love mercy, and delight to save. 

■'“Gay. 


Fear is my vassal, when I frown he flies; 
A hundred times in life a coward dies. 

— Marston. 


But look for ruin when a coward wins; 
For fear and cruelty are ever twins. 

— Aleyn. 


When desperate ills demand a 
speedy cure, distrust is cowardice, and 
prudence folly.— Dr. Johnson. 


Men lie, who lack courage * to tel! 
truth — ^the cowards i — Joaquin Miller. 
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My valor is certainly going ! — it is 
sneaking off! — I feel it oozing out, as 
it were, at the palms of my hands. — 
Sheridan. 


Go — let thy less than woman’s hand 
Assume the distaff — not the brand. 

— Byron. 


-He who fears to venture as far as 
his heart urges and his reason permits, 
is a coward; he who ventures further 
than he intended to go, is a slave.— 
Heine. 


The man that lays his hand on woman. 
Save m the way of kindness, is a wretch 
'Whom ’twere gross flattery to name a 
coward. — Tobin. 


All mankind is one of these two 
cowards — either to wish to die when 
he should live, or live when he should 
die. — Sir Robert Howard. 


It is the coward who fawns upon 
•those above him. It is the coward 
that is insolent whenever he dares be 
so. — Junius, 


It is vain for the coward to fly; 
death follows close behind; it is by 
defying it that the brave escape. — Vol- 
taire. 


For cowards the road of desertion 
should be left open. They will carry 
over to the enemy nothing but their 
fears. — Bovee. 


Dangers are light, if they seem 
light; and more dangers have deceived 
men than forced them. — Bacon. 


Some are brave men one day and 
cowards another, as great captains 
have often told me, from their own 
experience and observation. — Sir W- 
Temple. 


Dost thou now fall oyer to my foes? 

Thou wear a lion’s hidel doff it for shame, 
And hang a calf’s skin on those recreant 
limbs. — Shakespeare. 


To be afraid is the miserable condi- 
tion of a coward. To do wrong, or 
omit to do right frdm fear^ isfto super- 
add . delinquency to 6bWiEtrdt<^-^Dayid 
Dudley ' * * ' ' r ^ ^ 


Cowardice encroaches fast upon 
such as spend their lives in company 
of persons higher than themselves. — - 
Dr. Johnson. 


Cowardice is not synonymous with 
prudence. It often happens that the 
better part of discretion is valor. — 
Hazlitt. 


The coward wretch whose hand and heart 
Can bear to torture aught below, 

Is ever first to quail and start 
From slightest pain or equal foe. 

— Eliza Cook. 


He who fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day. 

But he who is in battle slain, 

Can never rise to fight again. 

— Goldsmith. 


If cowardice were not so completely 
a coward as to be unable to look 
steadily upon the effects of courage, 
he would find that there is no refuge 
so sure as dauntless valor. — Jane Por- 
ter. 


Lie not, neither to thyself, nor man, 
nor God. Let mouth and heart be 
one; beat and speak together, and 
make both felt in action. It is for 
cowards to lie. — George Herbert. 


It is a law of nature that faint- 
hearted men should be the fruit of 
luxurious countries, for we never find 
that the same soil produces delicacies 
and heroes. — Herodotus. 


To die, and thus avoid ^verty or 
love, or anything painful, is not the 
part of a brave man, but rather of a 
coward; for it is cowardice to avoid 
trouble, and the suicide does not 
undergo death because it is honorable, 
but in order to avoid evil. — Aristotle. 


What is in reality cowardice and 
faithlessness, we call charity, and con- 
sider it the part of benevolence some- 
times to forgive men’s evil practice for 
the sake of their accurate faith, and 
sometimes to forgive their confused 
heresy for the sake of their admlrabfe 
p^ractiee. — ^Ruskin. 

' fkc^TSy Miat to do anything In 
Qds’ world worth doing, we must not 
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stand back shivering and thinking of 
the cold and danger, but jump in and 
scramble through as well as we can. — 
Sydney Smith. 

The courage that grows from con- 
stitution very often forsakes a man 
when he has occasion for it ; and when 
it is only a kind of instinct in the soul, 
it breaks out on all occasions, without 
judgment or discretion. — Addison. 

How many cowards, whose hearts are all as 
false 

As stairs of sand, wear yet upon their chins 
The beards of Hercules and frowning 
Mars, 

Who, inward search’d, have livers white as 
milk, — Shakespeare. 

When the passengers gallop by as if 
fear made them speedy, the cur fol- 
lows them with an open mouth ; let 
them walk by in confident neglect, and 
the dog will not stir at all; it is a 
weakness that every creature takes 
advantage of. — J- Beaumont. 

Cowards die many times before their 
deaths: 

The valiant never taste of death but once. 
Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 

It seems to me most strange that men 
should fear; 

Seeing that death, a necessary end, 

Will come when it will come. 

— Shakespeare. 

He 

That kills himself to avoid misery, fears it. 
And, at the best, shows but a bastard valor. 
This life’s a fort committed to my trust. 
Which I must not yield up, till it be 
forced: 

Nor will I. He’s not valiant that dares die, 
But he that boldly bears calamity. 

— Massinger. 

Thou slave, thou wretch, thou coward I 
Thou little valiant, great in villainy! ^ 

Thou ever strong upon the stronger side! 
Thou Fortune’s champion, that dost never 
fight 

But when her humorous ladyship is by 
To teach thee safety. — Shakespeare. 

The reign of terror to which France 
submitted has been more justly termed 
“the reign of cowardice.” One knows 
not which most to execrate, — the na- 
tion that could submit to suffer such 
atrocities, or that low and blood- 
thirsty demagogue that could inflict 


them. France, in succumbing to such 
a wretch as Robespierre, exhibited, 
not her patience, but her pusillanim- 
ity. — Colton. 

A great deal of talent is lost in the 
world for want of a little courage. 
Every day sends to their graves a 
number of obscure men v/ho have only 
remained in obscurity because their 
timidity has prevented them from 
making a first effort.--Sydney Smith. 

Coxcomb 

Once a coxcomb, always a coxcomb. 
— Dr. Johnson. 

A coxcomb is the blockhead’s man 
of merit. — La Bruyfere. 

A coxcomb is ugly all over with the 
affectation of the fine gentleman. — 
Johnson. 

A coxcomb is four-fifths affectation 
and one-fifth vanity. — Haliburton. 

A man of sense and gravity is less 
apt to succeed with a fine woman 
than the gay, the giddy, the flattering 
coxcomb. — Henry Horne. 

This is he 

That k’ss’d away his hand in courtesy; 
This is the ape of form, monsieur the nice. 
That when he plays at tables, chides the 
dice 

In honorable terms; nay, he can sing 
A mean most meanly; and in ushering, ^ 
Mend him who can; the ladies call him, 
sweet ; 

The stairs, as he treads on them, kiss his 
feet. ’ — Shakespeare. 

He was perfum’d like a milliner: 

And ’twixt his finger and his thumb he 
held 

A pouncet-box, which ever and anon 
He gave his nose: and still he smil’d and 
* talk’d; 

And as the soldiers bore dead bodies by. 
He call’d them untaught knaves, unman* 
nerly, ' 

To bring a slovenly unhandsome corpse 
Betwixt the wind and hjs nobility. 

— Shakespeare. 

A vulgar man is captious and jeal- 
ous ; eager and impetuous about trifles. 
He suspects himself to he slighted, 
and thinks everything that is said 
meant at him. — Chesterfield. 
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AH the world says of a coxcomb 
that he is a coxcomb ; but no one dares 
to say so to his face, and he dies with- 
out knowing it. — Bruybre. 


None are so seldom found alone, 
and are so soon tired of their own 
company, as those coxcombs who are 
on the best terms with themselves. — 
Colton. 


A coxcomb begins , by determining 
that his own profession is the first; 
and he finishes by deciding that he is 
the first of his profession. — Colton. 

Craft 

When the fox hath once got in his nose. 
He’ll soon find means to make the body 
follow. — Shakespeare. 


For he 

That sows in craft does reap in jealousy. 

— Middleton. 


That for ways that are dark 
And for tricks that are vain. 

The heathen Chinee ig peculiar. 

— Bret Harte. 


This is the fruit of craft: 
hike him that shoots up high, looks for the 
shaft, 

And finds it in his forehead. — Middleton, 

Creation 

Creation is great, and cannot be 
understood. — Carlyle. 


All are but parts of one stupendous whole. 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul. 

— Pope. 


Silently as a dream the fabric rose; 

No sound of hammer or of saw was there. 

— Cowper. 


As Thou has created me out of 
mingled air and glitter, I thank Thee 
for it. — Ruckert. 


God only opened His hand to give 
flight to a thought that He had held 
imprisoned from eternity. — ^Timothy 
Titcomb. 


God may rationally be supposed to 
have framed so great and admirable 
an automaton as the world for special 
ends and purposes. — Robert Boyle. 


A spontaneous production is against 
matter of fact; a thing without ex- 
ample, not only in man, but the vilest 
of weeds. — Bentley. 


The chain that’s fixed to the throne of 
Jove, 

On which the fabric of our world depends, 
One link dissolved, the whole creation ends. 

— Edmund Waller. 


One God, one law, one element. 

And one far-off divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves. 

— ^Tennyson. 


Though to recount almighty works 
What words of tongue or seraph can suffice. 
Or heart of man suffice to comprehend? 

— Milton. 


Open, ye heavens, your living doors; let in 
The great Creator from His work returaM 
Magnificent, His six days’ work, a world! 

— Milton- 


Had I been present at tbe creatioii, 
I would have given some useful^ hints 
for the better ordering of the universe. 
— ^Alphonso the Wise. 


Nature, they say, doth dote. 

And cannot make a man 
Save on some worn-out plan, 
Repeating us by rote. — Lowell. 


The wisdom and goodness of the 
Maker plainly appears in the parts of 
this stupendous fabric, and the several 
degrees and ranks of creatures in it. — 
Locke, 


A wonder it must be, that there 
should be any man found so stupid as 
to persuade himself that this most 
beautiful world could be produced by 
the fortuitous concourse' of atoms. — 
John Ray. 


God is a worker: He has thickly strewn 
Infinity with grandeur: God is love: 

He shall wipe away creation’s tears, 

And all the worlds shall summer in His 
smile. — Smith. 


No man saw the building of the 
New Jerusalem, the workmen crowded 
together, the unfinished walls and bn- 
paved streets ; no man heard the clink 
of trowel and pickaxe; it descended 
out of heaven from God.-^eeley. 
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Creation 


It became Him who created it to set 
it in order; and if he did so, it is un- 
philosophical to seek for any other 
origin of the world, or to pretend that 
it might arise out of a chaos by the 
mere laws of Nature. — Newton. 


Through knowledge we behold the world’s 
creation. 

How in his cradle first he fostered was; 
And judge of Nature’s cunning operation, 
How things she formed of a formless mass, 
—Spenser. 


What cause 

Moved the Creator in His holy rest 
Through all eternity so late to build 
In chaos, and, the work begun, how soon 
Absolved. — Milton. 


Whoever considers the study of 
anatomy I believe will never be an 
atheist; the frame of man’s body and 
coherence of his parts being so strange 
and paradoxical that I hold it to be 
the greatest miracle of Nature. — Her- 
bert of Cherbury. 


In the vast, and the minute, we see 
,The unambiguous footsteps of the God, 
Who gives its lustre to an insect’s wing 
And wheels His throne upon the rolling 
worlds. — Cowper. 


From harmony, from heavenly harmony. 
This universal frame began: 

From harmony, to harmony, 

Through all the compass of the notes' it 
ran, 

The diapason closing full in man. 

— Dryden. 


Then tower’d the palace, then in awful 
state 

The temple rear'd its everlasting gate. 

No workman steel, no ponderous axes rung, 
Like some tall palm the noiseless fabric 
sprung. — Bishop Heber. 


Let no presuming impious railer tax 
Creative wisdom 'as if aught was form’d 
In vain, or not for admirable ends. 

Shall little haughty ignorance pronounce 
His works unwise of which the smallest 
part 

Exceeds the narrow vision of his mind? 

—Thomson. 


The heavens declare the glory of 
God, and the firmament showeth His 
handiwork. Day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night showeth 


knowledge. There is no speech ncr 
language where their voice is not 
heard — Bible. 


For wonderful indeed are all His works, 
Pleasant to know, and worthiest to be all 
Had in remembrance alw’ays with delight; 
But what created mind can comprehend 
Their number, or the wisdom infinite 
That brought them forth, but hid theii 
causes deep ? — Milton. 


The spacious firinament on high, 

With all the blue ethereal sky. 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame 
Their great Original proclaim. 
******* 

Forever singing as they shine ^ 

The hand that made us is divine. 

— Addison. 


How often might a man, after he 
had jumbled a set of letters in a bag, 
fling them out upon the ground before 
they would fall into an exact poem, — 
yea, or so much as make a good dis- 
course in prose? And may not a little 
book be as easily made by chance as 
this great volume of the world? — Til- 
lotson. 


From nature’s constant or eccentric laws, 
The thoughtful soul this general inference 
draws, 

That an effect must pre-suppose a cause; 
And, while she does her upw'ard flight sus- 
tain, 

Touching each link of the continued chain, 
At length she is oblig’d and forc’d to see 
A first, a source, a life, a Deity; 

Which has forever been, and must forever 
he. — Prior. 


The ever varying brilliancy and 
grandeur of the landscape, and the 
magnificence of the sky, sun, moon and 
stars, enter more extensively into the 
enjoyment of mankind than we, per- 
haps .ever think, or can possibly ap- 
prehend, without frequent and exten- 
sive investigation. This beauty and 
splendour of the objects around us, it 
is ever to be remembered, is not neces- 
sary to their existence, nor to what 
we commonly intend by their useful- 
ness. It is therefore to be regarded as 
a source of pleasure, gratuitously 
superinduced upon the general na- 
ture of the objects themselves, and in 
this light, a testimony of the di- 
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vine goodness, peculiarly affecting.^ 
Dwight. 


_We cannot look around us, without 
being struck by the surprising variety 
and multiplicity of the sources of 
beauty of creation, produced by form, 
or by colour, or by both united. It is 
scarcely too much to say, that every 
object ^ in nature, animate or inani- 
mate, is in some manner beautiful, so 
largely has the Creator provided for 
our pleasures, through the sense of 
sight. ^ It is rare to see anything, 
which is in itself distasteful, or dis- 
agreeable to the eye, or repulsive.-^ 
Macculloch. 

Credit — Creditor 

Public credit is suspicion asleep,— 
Thomas Paine, 


What is bought is cheaper than, a 
gift. — Cervantes. 


If confidence is a plant of slow 
growth, credit is one which matures 
much more slowly— Beaconsfield. 


Lose not thine own for want of ask- 
ing for it ; ’twill get thee no thanks.— 
Fuller, 


Blest paper-credit I last and best supply 1 
That lends corruption lighter wings to fly, 

— Pope. 


Every man’s credit and conseauence 
are proF«ortioned to the, sums which he 
holds in his chest. — JuvenaL 


The creditor whose appearance glad- 
dens the heart of a debtor may hold 
his head in sunbeams and his foot on 
storms. — Lavater. 


Creditors have better memories than 
debtors; and creditors are a supersti- 
tious sect, great observers of set days 
and times. — Franklin. 


Private credit is wealth; public 
^jsbcuritiy. The feather that 
ddorh^ Jhe TOyal bird supports its 
i^ip ' bfm of hiS 'plumage, and 
you pill iiim to the earth,— JubsuO.- ; 

,He stnote the rock of thief, MtiMiaL 
resources, and abundant streamy hr 


revenue gushed forth. He touched the 
dead corpse of Public Credit, and it 
sprung upon its feet. — Daniel Web- 
ster. 


We have now learned that rashness 
and imprudence will not be deterred 
from taking credit; let us try w’hether 
fraud and avarice may be more easily 
restrained from giving it — Dr. John- 
son. 


Credit is a matter so subtle in its 
essence, that, as it may be obtained al- 
most without reason, so, without rea- 
son, may it be made to melt away. — 
Anthony Trollope. 


The most trifling actions that affect 
a man’s credit are to be regarded. The 
sound of your hammer at five in the 
morning , or nine at night, heard by a 
creditor, makes him easy six months 
longer ; but if be sees you at a billiard 
table, or hears your voice at a tavern, 
when you should be at work, he sends 
for his money the next day. — Frank- 
lin. 


There is nothing in this world so 
fiendish as the conduct of a mean man 
when he has the power ^ to revengb 
himself upon a noble one in adversity. 
It takes a man to make a devil; and 
the fittest man for such a purpose is 
a sna^lip^ waspish, red-hot, fiery 
creditor. — ^Beecher. 

Credulity 

Your noblest natures are most ered- 
nlous. — Chapman. 


Quick believers need broad shoul- 
ders — George Herbert. 


Credulity thinks others ^ort-sight- 
ed. — ^Abb6 Guerguil. 


The only disadvantage of an honest 
heart is credulity. — Sir P, Sidney. 

I You believe that easily which you 
hope for earnestly. — Termce. , » 

' It is as wise to moderate our be* 
IM^as our desires^ — ^Landor. 

' We< believe easily what we fear ot 
•what * we desire^^—rLa Fontaina , , 
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Credulity 


When credulity comes from the 
heart it does no harm to the intellect 
— Joubert 


Credulity is perhaps a weakness al- 
most inseparable from eminently 
truthful characters. — Tuckerman. 


I wish I was as sure of anything as 
Macaulay is of everything. — William 
Windham. 


I cannot spare the luxury of believ- 
ing that all things beautiful are what 
they seem. — Halleck. 


Generous souls 

Are still most subject to credulity. 

— Davenant. 


We believe at once in evil; we only 
believe in good upon reflection. Is 
not this sad? — Madame Deluzy. 


Ignorant people are to be caught by 
the ears as one catches a pot by the 
handle. — ^From the French. 


Men are most apt to believe what 
they least understand; and through 
the lust of human wit obscure things 
are more easily credited. — Pliny. 


Women are sometimes drawn in to 
believe against probability by the un- 
willingness they have to doubt their 
own merit. — Richardson. 


O credulity, thou hast many ears 
as fame has tongues, op^n to every 
sound of truth as of falsehood. — 
Havard. 


Let us believe neither half of the 
good people tell us of ourselves, nor 
half the evil they say of others. — J. 
Petit-Senn. 


The incredulous are the most credu- 
lous. They believe the miracles of Ves- 
pasian that they may not believe thfose 
of Moses. — Pascal. 


The more gross the fraud, the more 
glibly will it go down, and the nwe 
greedily will it be swallowed, since 
Irolly will always find faith wherever 
impostors will find impudence. — Bovee* 


To be deceived by our enemies and 
betrayed by our friends is not to be 
borne ; yet are we often content to be 
served so by ourselves. — Rochefou- 
cauld. 


The greatest and saddest defect is 
not credulity, but an habitual forget- 
fulness that our science is ignorance. 
— Thoreau. 


The general goodness which is nour- 
ished in noble hearts makes every one 
think that strength of virtue to be in 
another whereof they find assured 
foundation in themselves. — Sir P, Sid- 
ney. 


Superstition is certainly not the 
characteristic of this age. Yet some 
men are bigoted in politics who are in- 
fidels in religion. Ridiculous creduli- 
ty — ^Junius. 


It is a curious paradox that precise- 
ly in proportion to our own intellectual 
weakness will be our credulity as to 
those mysterious powers assumed by 
others.— Bolton. 


Credulity is. the common failing of 
inexperienced virtue, and he who is 
spontaneo isly suspicious may be just* 
ly charged with radical corruption.-^ 
Johnson. 


What believer sees a disturbing 
omission or infelicity? The text, 
whether of prophet or of poet, expands 
for whatever we can put into it ; and 
even his bad grammar is sublime. — 
George Eliot 


A man must have a good deal of 
vanity who believe^ and a good deal 
of boldness who amrms, that all the 
doctrines he holds are true, and all he 
rejects are false. — Franklin. 


,Jn all places, and in all times, those 
religionists who have believed too 
much hi^ye hsep mo^e inclined to vio- 
toee and, persecution t^ap those who 
have believed too littk. — Colton. 

, Wlint the lirfit pf your inind, which 
is the dh-ect inspiration of the AV 
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mighty, pronounces incredible, that, in 
God’s name, leave uncredited. At your 
peril do not try believing that! — Car- 
lyle. 


We all know that a lie needs no 
other grounds than the invention of 
the liar; and to take for granted as 
truth all that is alleged against the 
fame of others is a species of credulity 
that men would blush at on any other 
subject.' — Jane Porter. 


O credulity, 

Security’s blind nurse, the dream of fools. 
The drunkard’s ape, that feeling for his 
way 

Ev’n when he thinks, in his deluded sense 
To snatch at safety, falls without defence. 

— Mason. 


Blessed credulity, thou great great god of 
error. 

Thou art the strong foundation of huge 
wrongs, 

To thee give I my vows and sacrifice; 

By thee, great deity, he doth believe 

Falsehoods, that falsehood’s self could not 
invent ; 

And from that misbelief doth draw a 
course 

T* o’erwhelm e’en virtue, truth and sanctity. 

I^t him go on, blest stars, ’tis meet he fall, 

Whose blindfold judgment hath no guide 
at all. — Machen. 


It is a curious paradox that precise- 
ly in proportion to our own intellectual 
weakness will be our credulity, to 
those mysterious powers assum^ by 
others; and in those regions of dark- 
ness and ignorance where man cannot 
effect even those things that are within 
the power of man, there we shall ever 
find that a blind belief in feats that 
are far beyond those powers has taken 
the deepest root in the minds of the 
deceived, and produced the richest har- 
vest to the knavery of the deceiver. — 
Colton. 


Fear, if it be not immoderate, puts 
a guard about us that does watch and 
defend us ; but credulity keeps us 
naked, and lays us open to all the sly 
assaults of ill-intending men; if was a 
virtue when man was in his unnocence ; 
but since his fall, it abuses those that 
own it. — Felthamu 


Creed 

Life is one, religion one, creeds are 
many and diverse. — A. Bronson Alcott. 


He that will belie\e only what be 
can fully comprehend must have a 
very long head or a very short creed. 
— Colton. 


Call your opinions your creed, and 
you will change it every week. Make 
your creed simply and broadly out of 
the revelation of God, and you may 
keep it to the end. — Phillips Brooks. 


Shall I ask the brave soldier who fights by 
my side 

In the cause of mankind, if our creeds 
agree? 

Shall I give up the friend I have valued 
and tried, 

If he kneel not before the same altar with 
me? — Moore. 


In politics, as in religion, it so hap- 
pens that we ‘ have less charity for 
those who believe the half of our creed 
than for those who deny the whole of 
it, since if Servetus had been a Ma* 
homedan he would not have been 
burnt by Calvin. — Colton. 


And so the Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds 
In loveliness of perfect deeds, 

More strong than all poetic thought. 

— Tennyson. 

Crime 

One crime is everything ; two 
nothing. — Madame Deluzy. 


Responsibility prevents crimes. — ■ 
Burke. 


Crimes generally punish their^elves. 
— Oliver Goldsmith. 


For all guilt is avenged on earth. — 
Goethe. 


Fear follows crime, and is its pun- 
ishment. — V oltaire. 


. Every ' crime destroys more Edens 
than our own. — Hawthorne. 


Those who are th^selves incapable 
of great crimes are ever backward to 
suspect others. — Rochefoucauld. 
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Crime 


Purposelessness is the fruitful moth- 
er of crime. — Charles H. Parkburst. 


No crime has been without a prece- 
dent. — Seneca. 


Well does Heaven have care that no 
man secures happiness by crime. — 
Alfieri. 


Most people fancy themselves inno- 
cent of those crimes of which they can- 
not be convicted. — Seneca. 


How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes ill deeds done. — Shakespeare. 


He who does not prevent a crime 
when he can, encourages it. — Seneca. 


One crime is concealed by the com- 
mission of another. — Seneca. 


Society prepares the crime ; the 
criminal commits it. — Buckle. 


Crime succeeds by sudden despatch ; 
honest counsels gain vigor by delay. — 
Tacitus. 


For he that but conceives a crime in 
thought, 

Contracts the danger of an actual fault. 

— Creech. 


If poverty is the mother of crimes, 
want of sense is the father. — La Bru- 
yfere. 


He who overlooks one crime invites 
the commission of another, — Syrus. 

• _____ 

Whoever commits a crime strength- 
ens his enemy. — Daniel O'Connell. 

Crimes sometimes shock us too 
mtfch; vices almost always too little. 
' — Hare. 


Those magistrates who can prevent 
crime, and do not» in effect: encourage 
it. — Cato. 


Most crimes are sanctioned in some 
form or other when' they take grand 
names. — Ouida. 


A man who has no excuse for crime, 
is indeed defenseless ! — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Every crime will bring remorse to 
the man who committed it. — Juvenal. 


For whoever meditates a crime is 
guilty of the deed. — Juvenal. 


To be at peace in crime ! ah. who 
can thus flatter himself ?~Voltaire. 


You are not to do evil that good 
may come of it. — Law Maxim. 


Many commit the same crimes with 
a very different result. One bears a 
cross for his crime ; another a crown. 
— Juvenal. 


Crimes lead one into another; they 
who are capable of being forgers are 
capable of being incendiaries. — Burke. 


No matter how you seem to fatten 
on a crime, that can never be good for 
the bee which is bad for the hive. — 
Emerson. 


There are crimes which become in- 
nocent and even glorious through their 
splendor, number and excess. — Roche- 
foucauld. 


Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream. 

— Shakespeare. 


But many a crime deemed innocent on 
earth 

Is registered in heaven; and these no doubt 
Have each their record, with a curse an- 
nex’d. — Cowper, 


Foul deeds will rise, 

Though all the earth o’erwhelm them, to 
men’s eyes. — Shakespeare. 


The perfection of a thing consists in 
its essence; there are perfect crimi- 
nals, as there are men of perfect 
probity. — La Roche. 


Man’§ crimes are his worst enemies^ fol- 
lowing, 

Like shadows, till they drive his steps into 
The pit he dug, — Creon. 


Where have you ever found that 
man who stopped short after the per- 
petration of a single crime? — Juvenal 
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For the credit of virtue we must 
admit that the greatest misfortunes of 
men are those into which they fall 
through their crimes. — La Rochefou- 
cauld. 


It is supposable that, in the eyes of 
angels, a struggle down a dark lane 
and a battle of Leipsic differ in noth- 
ing but excess of wickedness. — Will- 
mott. 


We want a state of things in which 
crime will not pay, a state of things 
which allows every man the largest 
liberty compatible with the liberty of 
every other man. — Emerson. 


’Tis no sin love’s fruits to steal; 

But the sweet thefts to reveal; 

To be taken, to be seen, 

These have crimes accounted been. 

i — Ben Jonson. 


Every crime 

Has, in the moment of its perpetration, 
Its own avenging angel — dark misgiving, 
An ominous sinking at the inmost heart. 

— Coleridge. 


The contagion of crime is like that 
of the plague. Criminals collected to- 
gether corrupt each other; they are 
worse than ever when at the termina- 
tion of their punishment they fe-enter 
society. — Napoleon. 


There is no den in the wide world to 
hide a rogue. Commit a crime, and 
the earth is made of glass. Commit a 
crime, and it seems as if a coat of 
snow fell on the ground, such as re- 
veals in the woods the track of every 
partridge and fox, and squirrel and 
mole. — Emerson. 


We are easily shocked by crimes 
which appear at once in their full mag- 
nitude ; but the gradual growth of our 
wickedness, endeared by interest and 
palliated by all the artifices of self- 
deceit, givea us time to form distinc- 
tions in our favor. — Dr. Johuson. 


Small crimes always precede great 
crimes. Whoever has been able to 
transgress the limits set' by law niay 
afterwards violate the most sacred 
rights ; crime, lika virtue, has its de- 


pees, and ne\’er have we seen timid 
innocence pass suddenly to extreme 
licentiousness. — Racine. 


Of all the adult male criminals in 
London, not two in a hundred have en- 
tered upon a course of crime who have 
lived an honest life up to the age of 
twenty; almost all who enter upon a 
course of crime do so betw'een the ages 
of eight and sixteen. — Earl of Shaftes- 
bury. 


If little faults, proceeding on distemper. 
Shall not be wink’d at, how shall we stretch 
our eye 

When capital crimes, chew’d, swallow’d, and 
digested, 

Appear before us^ — Shakespeare. 


Oh how will crime engender crime! throw 
guilt 

Upon the soul, and like a stone cast on 
The troubled waters of a lake, 

’Twill form in circles round succeeding 
round, 

Each wider than the first. 

— Colman the Younger. 

Crisis 

Things at the worst will cease, or 
else climb upward to what they were 
before. — Shakespeare. 


In great straits, and when hope is 
small, the boldest counsels are the 
safest. — Livy, 


There is always a moment in the 
pyramid of our lives when the apex is 
reached, — Ninon de Lenclos. 


There is a moment of difiBculty and 
danger at which flattery and falsehood 
can no longer deceive, and simplicity 
itself can no longer be misled. — 
Junius. 


The nearer any disease approaches 
to a crisis, the nearer it is to a cure. 
Danger and deliverance make their ad- 
vances together; and it is only in the 
last push that one or the other takes 
the lead. — Thomas Paine. 

Critic OritieianuL 

Criticism is our weak pbint— - 
Goethe., 

-Criticism is not construction, it m 
observation.-^^George William Ourl^ 
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Criticism is easy, and art is difficult. 
— P. N. Destouches. 


For I am nothing if not critical. — 
Shakespeare. 


I criticise by creation, not by find- 
ing fault. — Michael Angelo. 


Cavil you may, but never criticise. 
— ^Pope. 


Sir, there is no enu of negative 
criticism. — J ohnson. 


He wreathed the rod of criticism 
with roses. — Disraeli. 


Ten censure wrong for one who 
writes amiss. — Pope. 


It is much easier to be critical than 
to be correct. — Beaconsfield. 


Hold their farthing candle to the 
sun. — Young. 


A wise scepticism is the first at- 
tribute of a good critic. — Lowell. 


Good by reason of its exceeding bad- 
ness. — Macaulay. 


You know who the critics are? The 
men who hare failed in literature and 
art. — Disraeli. 


Spite of all the criticising elves, 
those who make us feel must feel them- 
selves. — Churchill. 


Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 
Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er 
shall be. — Pope. 


In truth it may be laid down as an 
almost universal rule that good poets 
are bad critics. — Macaulay. 


The most noble criticism is that in 
which the critic is not the antagonist 
so much as the rival of the author.^ — 
Isaac DisraelL 


The eyes of critics, whether in com- 
mending or carping, are both on one 
side, like a turbot’s. — Landor. 


It is a maxim with me that no man 
was ever written out of reputation but 
by himself. — Bentley. 


But you with pleasure own your errors past. 
And make each day a critic on the last. 

— Pope. 


Of all the cants in this canting 
world, deliver me from the cant of 
criticism. — Sterne. 


Let those teach others who them' 
selves excel; and censure freely, who 
have written well. — Pope. 


It is easy to criticise an author, but 
it is difficult to appreciate him. — Vau- 
venargues. 


Criticism often takes from the tree 
caterpillars and blossoms together. — 
Richter. 


Those readiest to criticise are often 
least able to appreciate. — Joubert. 


The strength of criticism lies only in 
the weakness of the thing criticised. — 
Longfellow. 


Those who do not read criticism will 
rarely merit to be criticised. — Isaac 
Disraeli. 


It is the heart that makes the critic, 
not the nose. — Max Miiller. 


The man who becomes a critic by 
trade ceases, in reality, to be one at 
all. — ^Tuckerman. 


I had ^rather be hissed for a good 
verse than applauded for a bad one. — 
Victor Hugo. 


The press, the pulpit, and the stage, 
Conspire to censure and expose our age. 

— Wentworth Dillon. 


Blame where you must, be candid where 
yoh' can, 

And be each critic the good-natured man. 

— Goldsmith. 


Sympathy is the first condition of 
criticism ; reason and, justice presup- 
pose, at their origin, emotion. — Amiel 
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A critic must accept wbat is best in 
a poet, and thus become his best en- 
courager. — Stedman. 


A_ critic should be a pair of snuffers. 
He is oftener an extinguisher, and not 
seldom a thief. — J. C. and A. W. 
Hare. 


An over-readiness to criticise or to 
depreciate a minister of Christ is proof 
of a lack of devotion to Christ. — H. 
Clay Trumbull. 


The pleasure of criticism takes from 
us that of being deeply moved by very 
beautiful things. — Bruy^re. 


The generous Critic fann’d the Poet^s fire. 
And taught the world with reason to ad- 
mire. — Pope. 


To what base ends, and by what abject ways, 
Are mortals urg’d through sacied lust of praise I 
Ah, ne’er so dire a thirst of glory boast, 

Nor in the critic let the man be lost. 

—Pope. 


Criticism is a study by which men 
grow important and formidable at very 
small expense. — Dr. Johnson. 


Comparative criticism teaches us 
that moral and aesthetic defects are 
more nearly related than is commonly 
supposed.— Lowell. * 


The purity of the critical ermine, 
like that of the judicial, is often soiled 
by contact with politics. — Whipple. 


The rule in carving holds good as to 
criticism : never cut with a knife what 
you can cut with a spoon. — Charles 
Buxton. 


He whose first emotion, on the view 
of an excellent production, is to under- 
value it, will never have one of his 
own to show. — Aiken. 


Who shall dispute what the reviewers say? 
Their word’s sufficient; and to ask a reason, 
In such a state as theirs, is downright 
treason. — Churchill. 

A poet that fails in writing becomes 
often a morose critic. The weak and 
insipid white wine makes at length 
excellent vinegar. — Bhmstone. 


The severest critics are always those 
who have either never attempted, or 
who have failed in original competi- 
tion. — Hazlitt, 


How many people would like to get 
up in a social prayer-meeting to say a 
few words for Christ, but there is such 
a cold spirit of criticism in the church 
that they dare not do it. 


Get your enemies to read your works 
in order to mend them, for your friend 
is so much your second self that he 
will judge too like you. — Pope. 


There is scarcely a good critic of 
books bora in our age, and yet evej^ 
fool thinks himself justified in criticis- 
ing persons. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


If a faultless poem could be pro- 
duced, I am satisfied it would tire the 
critics themselves, and annoy the whole 
reading world with the spleen. — Wai- 
ter Scott. 


It behooves the minor critie who 
hunts for blemishes to be a little dis- 
trustful of his own sagacity. — Junius, 


Criticism, as it was first introduced 
by Aristotle, was meant as a standard 
of judging well. — Johnson. 


Criticism even should not be without 
its charms. When quite devoid of all 
amenities, it is no longer literary.^ — 
Jonbert. 

Critics are sentinels in the grand 
army of letters, stationed at the cor- 
ners of newspapers and reviews, to 
challenge every new author. — ^Long- 
fellow. 


Not all on books their criticism 
waste ; the genius of a dish some justly 
taste, and eat their way to fame. — 
Young. 


Though by whim, envy, or resentment led. 
They damn those authors whom they never 
read. — Churchill. 


The floods of nonsense printed in the 
form of critical opinions seem to me 
a chief curse of the timjes,. a chief ob* 
Stacie to true culture. — George EiioL* 
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Reviewers are forever telling au- 
thors they can't understand them. The 
author might often reply : Is that my 
fault? — J. C. and A. W. Hare. 


It may be observed of good writing, 
as of good blood, that it is much easier 
to say what it is composed of than to 
compose it, — Colton. 


Criticism is as often a trade as a 
science; it requiring more health than 
wit, more lalwr than capacity, more 
practice than genius. — Bruy^re. 


It is ridiculous for any man to criti- 
cise on the works of another who has 
not distinguished himself by his own 
performances. — Addison. 


What a blessed thing it is that na- 
ture, when she invented, manufactured 
and patented her authors, contrived to 
make critics out of the chips that were 
left I — Holmes. 


Why will you be always sallying out 
to break lances with other people’s 
wind-mills, when your own is not capa- 
ble of grinding corn for the horse you 
ride?— J. G. Holland. 


Criticism is above all a gift, an^ intui- 
tion, a matter of tact and flair; it can- 
not be taught or demonstrated — it is 
an art. — ^Amiel. 


When I read rules of criticism I in- 
quire immediately after the works of 
the author who has written them, and 
by that means discover what it is he 
likes in a composition. — ^Addison. 


All truth is valuable, and satirical 
criticism may be considered as useful 
when it rectifies error and improves 
judgment. He that refines the public 
taste is a public benefactor. — Johnson. 

Grant me patience, just Heaven! 
Of all the cants which are canted in 
this canting world — though the cant of 
hypocrites may be the worst — the cant 
of criticism is the most tormenting. — 
Laurence Sterne. 


Properly speaking, we learn ^ from 
those books only that we cannot judge. 


The author of a book that I am com- 
petent to criticise would have to learn 
from me. — Goethe. 


Of his shallow species there is not a 
more unfortunate, empty and conceited 
animal than that which is generally 
known by the name of a critic. — ^Addi- 
son. 


A servile race 

Who, in mere want of fault, all merit place; 
Who blind obedience pay to ancient schools, 
Bigots to Greece, and slaves to musty rules. 

— Churchill. 


In the world’s affairs there is no de- 
sign so great or good but it will take 
twenty wise men to help it forward a 
few inches ; and a single fool can stop 
it. — Ruskin. 


We rarely meet with persons that 
have true judgment; which, to many, 
renders literature a very tiresome 
knowledge. Good judges are as rare as 
good authors. — St. Bvremond. 


Is it in destroying and pulling down 
that skill is displayed? The shallow- 
est understanding, the rudest hand, is 
more than equal to that task. — Burke. 


Critics must excuse me if I compare 
them to certain animals called asses, 
who, by gnawing vines, originally 
taught the great advantage of pruning 
them. — Shenstone. 


Neither praise nor blame is the ob- 
ject of true criticism. Justly^ to 
discriminate, firmly to establish, wisely 
to prescribe and honestly to award — 
these are the true aims and duties of 
criticism . — S imms. 


Damn with faint praise, assent with civil 

And, without sneering, teach the rest to 
sneer : 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike. 
Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike. 

— Pope. 


To be a mere verbal critic is what 
no man of genius would be if he could ; 
but to be a critic of true taste and 
feeding is what no man without genius 
could be if he wouldk — *Oolton. 
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He who would reproach an author 
for obscurity should look into his own 
mind to see whether it is quite clear 
there. In the dusk the plainest writ- 
ing is illegible. — Goethe. 


The opinion of the great body of the 
reading public is very materially in- 
fluenced even by the unsupported as- 
sertions of those 'who assume a right 
to criticise. — Macaulay. 


If men of wit and genius would re- 
solve never to complain in their works 
of critics and detractors, the next age 
would not know that they ever had 
any. — Swift. 


Thou shalt not write, in short, hut what I 
choose. , 

This IS true criticism, and you may kiss, 
Exactly as you please, or not, the rod. 

— ^Byron. 

Criticism is not religion, and by no 
process can it be substituted for it. It 
is not the critic’s eye, but the child’s 
heart that most truly discerns the 
countenance that looks out from the 
pages of the gospel. — J. O. Shairp. 


It is quite cruel that a poet cannot 
wander through his regions of en- 
chantment without having a critic for- 
ever, like the Old Man of the Sea, 
upon his back. — Moore. 


Those fierce inquisitors of wit, the 
critics, spare no flesh that ever writ; 
but just as tooth-drawers 'find among 
the rout their own teeth work in pull- 
ing others out. — Samuel Butler. 


Critics on verse, as squibs on triumphs 
wait, 

Proclaim their glory, and augment the state; 

Hot, envious, noisy, proud, the scribbling 
fry 

Bum, hiss, and bounce, waste paper, ink, 
and die. — Young. 


He was in Logic a great critic, 
Profoundly skilled in Analytic; 

He could distinguish, and divide 
A hair ’twixt south and southwest side. 

— Butler. 


The critic^ first labor is the task of 
distinguishing between men, as history 
and their works display them, and the 


ideals '^'hich one and another have 
conspired to urge upon his acceptance. 
— Stedman. 


Critics to plays for the same end resort 
That surgeons wait on trials in a court; 
For innocence condemn’d they’ve no re» 
spect, 

Provided they’ve a body to dissect. 

— Congreve. 


It is advantageous to an author that 
his book should be attacked as well as 
praised. Fame is a shuttlecock- If it 
be struck only at one end of the room 
it will soon fall to the ground. To 
keep it up it must be struck at both 
ends. — Johnson. 


The great contention of criticism is 
to find the faults of the modems and 
the beauties of the ancients. While 
an author is yet living we estimate his 
powers by his worst performance, and 
when he is dead we rate them by his 
best. — J ohnson. 


Men of great talents, whether poets 
or historians, seldom escape the at- 
tacks of those who, without ever fa- 
voring the world "^vith any production 
of their own, take delight in criticising 
the works of others. — Gervantes. 


A critic is never too severe when he 
only detects the faults of an author. 
But be is worse than too severe wken, 
in consequence of this detection, he 
presumes to place himself on a level 
with genius. — Landor. 


A true critic ought rather to dwell 
upon excellences than imperfections, to 
discern the concealed beauties of a 
writer, and communicate to the world 
such things as are worth their observa 
tion. — Addison. 


I never knew a critic who made it 
his business to lash the faults of other 
writers that was not guilty of greater 
himself — as the hangman is generally 
a worse malefactor ,than the criminsd 
that suffers by his hand. — Addison. 


Men have commonly more ple^ure 
in the criticism which hurts tlian in 
that which is innocuous, and are more 
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tolerant of the severity which breaks 
hearts and ruins fortunes than of that 
which falls impotently on the grave. — 
Ruskin. 


Censure and criticism never hurt 
anybody. If false, they can't hurt you 
unless you are wanting in manly char- 
acter ; and if true, they show a man 
his weak points, and forewarn him 
against failure and trouble. — Glad- 
stone. 


Modern criticism discloses that 
which it would fain conceal, but con- 
ceals that w'hich it professes to dis- 
close; it is therefore read by the dis- 
cerning, not to discover the merits of 
an author, but the motives of his critic. 
— Colton. 


There is a certain race of men that 
either imagine it their duty, or make 
it their amusement, to hinder the re- 
ception of every work of learning or 
genius, who stand as sentinels in the 
avenues of fame, and value themselves 
upon giving ignorance and envy the 
first notice of a prey. — Johnson. 


Of all mortals a critic is the silliest ; 
for, inuring himself to examine all 
things whether they are of consequence 
or not, never looks upon anything but 
with a design of passing sentence upon 
it; by which means he is never a com- 
panion, but always a censor. — Steele. 


The exercise of criticism always de- 
stroys for a time our sensibility to 
beauty by leading us to regard the 
work in relation to certain laws of 
construction. The eye turns from the 
charms of nature to fix itself upon the 
servile dexterity of art. — Alison. 


Doubtless criticism was originally 
benignant, pointing out the beauties of 
a work rather than its defects. The 
passions of men have made it malig- 
nant, as the bad heart of Procrustes 
turned the bed, the symbol of repose, 
into an instrument of torture. — Long- 
fellow. 


There is a certain meddlesome spirit 
which, in the garb of learned research, 


goes prying about the traces of his- 
tory, casting down its monuments, and 
marring and mutilating its fairest 
trophies. Care should be taken to vin- 
dicate great names from such perni- 
cious erudition. — Washington Irving. 


As soon 

Seek roses in December — ice in June, 
Hope, constancy in wind, or corn in chaff; 
Believe a woman or an epitaph, 

Or any other thing that’s false, before 
You trust in critics. — Byron. 


The critic is a literary educator, a 
professor of literature with a class 
which embraces the entire reading 
community. He is to instruct, if he 
can ; he is to judge fairly and to “give 
his own to each but his^ main busi- 
ness is to stimulate the minds of peo- 
ple, to conduct a live conversation with 
the public concerning the books they 
are reading. — E. S. Nadal. 


Reviewers are usually people ^who 
would have been poets, historians, 
biographers, etc., if they could; they 
have tried their talents at one or the 
other, and have failed; therefore they 
turn critics. — Coleridge. 


The most exquisite words and finest 
strokes of an author are those which 
very often appear the most doubtful 
and exceptionable to a man who wants 
a relish for polite learning; and they 
are those which a sour undistinguish- 
ing critic generally attacks with the 
greatest violence. — Addison. 


Critics are a kind of freebooters in 
the republic of letters — who, like deer, 
goats and divers other graminivorous 
animals, gain subsistence by gorging 
upon buds and leaves of the young 
shrubs of the forest, thereby robbing 
them of their verdure, and retarding 
their progress to maturity. — Washing- 
ton Irving. 


A true critic, in the perusal of a 
book, is like a dog at a feast, whose 
thoughts and stomach are wholly set 
upon what the guests fling away, and 
consequently is apt to snarl most when 
there are the fewest bones. — Swift, 
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Professional critics are incapable of 
distinguishing and appreciating either 
diamonds in the rough state or gold in 
bars. They are traders, and in litera- 
ture know only the coins that are cur- 
rent. Their criticism has scales and 
weights, but neither crucible nor touch- 
stone. — Joubert. 


There are some books and characters 
so pleasant, or rather which contain 
so much that is pleasant, that criti- 
cism is perplexed or silent. The 
hounds are perpetually at fault among 
the sweet-scented herbs and flowers 
that grow at the base of Etna. — J. P. 
Boyes. 

Nature fits all her children with something 
to do, 

He who would write and can^t write, can 
surely review; 

Can set up a small booth as critic and sell 
us his 

Petty conceit and his pettier jealousies. 

— Lowell. 


It is not enough for a reader to be 
unprejudiced. He should rememl:]^r 
that a book is to be studied, as a pic- 
ture is hung. Not only must a bad 
light be avoided, but a good one ob- 
tained. This taste supplies. It puts 
a history, a tale, or a poem in a just 
point of view, and there examines the 
execution. — Willmott. 


The critic, as he is currently termed, 
who is discerning in nothing but faults, 
may care little to be told that this is 
the mark of unamiable dispositions or 
of bad passions ; but he might not feel 
equally easy were he convinced that he 
thus gives the most absolute proofs of 
ignorance and want of taste. — Mac- 
culloch. 


Critics are a kind of wild flies, that breed 
In wild fig trees, and when theyVe grown 
up feed 

Upon the raw fruit of the nobler kind. 
And by their nibbling on the outer rind. 
Open the pores, and make way for the sun 
To ripen it sooner than he would have 
done. — Butler. 


Criticism is like champagne, nothing 
more execrable if bad, nothing more 
excellent if good; ii meagre, muddy, 


vapid and sour, both are fit only^ to 
engender colic and wind ; but if rich, 
generous and sparkling, they ctM- 
municate a genial glow to the spirits, 
improve the taste, and expand the 
heart. — Colton. 


Some critics are like chimney- 
sweepers; they put out the fire below, 
and frighten the swallows from their 
nests above; they scrape a long time 
in the chimney, cover themselves with 
soot, and bring nothing away but a 
bag of cinders, and then sing from the 
top of the house as if they had built it. 
— Longfellow. 


It is necessary a writing critic 
should understand how to write. And 
though every writer is not bound to 
show himself in the capacity of critic, 
every writing critic is bound to show 
himself capable of being a writer; for 
if he be apparently impotent in this 
latter kind, he is to be denied all title 
or character in the other. — Shaftes- 
bury. 


The fangs of a bear, and the tnsks 
of a wild boar, do not bite worse and 
make deeper gashes than a goose-qnill 
sometimes; no, not even the badger 
himself, who is said to be so tenacious 
of his bite that he will not give over 
his hold till he feels his teeth meet and 
the bones crack. — Howell. 


’Tis not the wholesome sharp morality. 

Or modest anger of a satiric spirit. 

That hurts or wounds the body of a state. 
But the sinister application 
Of the malicious, ignorant, and base_ 
Interpreter; who will distort and strain 
The general scope and purpose of an author 
To his particular and private spleen. 

— Ben Jonson. 


Malherbe, on hearing a prose work 
of great merit much extolled, dryly 
asked if it would reduce the price of 
bread. Neither was his appreciation 
of poetry much higher, when he ob- 
served that a good poet was of no more 
use to the church or the state than a 
good player at ninepins. — Colton. 

Criticism must never be sharpenc<J 
into anatomy. The delicate veins of 
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fancy may be traced, and the rich 
blood that gives bloom and health to 
the complexion of thought be resolved 
into its elements. Stop there. The 
life of the imagination, as of the body, 
disappears when we pursue it. — ^Will- 
mott. 


We should be wary what persecu- 
tion we raise against the living labors 
of public men, how we spill that sea- 
soned life of man, preserved and stored 
up in books, since we see a kind of 
homicide may be thus committed, some- 
times a martyrdom ; and if it extend 
to the whole impression, a kind of mas- 
sacre, whereof the execution ends not 
in the slaying of an elemental life, but 
strikes at the ethereal and fifth es- 
sence, the breath of reason itself slays 
an immortality rather than a life.-— 
Milton, 


How good it would be if we could 
learn to be rigorous in judgment of 
ourselves, and gentle in our judgment 
of our neighbors! In remedying de- 
fects, kindness works best with others, 
sternness with ourselves. It is easy 
to make allowances for our faults, but 
dangerous; hard to make allowances 
for others’ faults, but wise. ^ ‘Tf thy 
hand offend thee, cut it off,” is a word 
for our sins; for the sins of others, 
“Father, forgive them.” — Maltie Bab- 
cock. 


A man must serve his time to ev*r7 trade, 
Save censure; critics all are ready made: 
Take hackney’d jokes from Miller, got by 
rote. 

With just enough of learning to misquote; 
A mind well skill’d to find pr forge a fault, 
A turn for punning — call it Attic salt — 
Fear not to He — ’twill seem a lucky hit; 
Shrink not from blasphemy — ’twill pass for 
wit; 

Care not for feeKn^,* pass your proper 
Jest— 

And stand a critic, hated,, yet caress’d. 

— Byron. 


One interesting featpre of crifiei^ 
is seen in the ease with which it dis- 
covers what Addison called the speeih^ 
quality of an author. ^ In Livy, it will 
be the manner of telling the story; in 
Sallust, personal identification with 
the character; in Tacitus, the analysis 


of the deed into its motive. If the 
same test be applied to painters, it will 
find the prominent faculty of Correg- 
gio to be manifested in harmony of ef- 
fect; of Poussin, in the sentiment o! 
his landscapes ; and of Raffaelle, in the 
general comprehension of his subject 
— Willmott. 


The malignant deity Criticism dwelt 
on the top of a snowy mountain in 
Nova Zembla; Momus found her ex- 
tended in her den upon the spoils of 
numberless volumes half devoured. At 
her right sat Ignorance, her father and 
husband, blind with age; at her left 
Pride, her mother, dressing her up in 
the scraps of paper herself had torn. 
There was Opinion, her sister, light of 
foot, hoodwinked and headstrong, yet 
giddy and perpetually turning. About 
her played her children, Noise and Im- 
pudence, Dullness and Vanity, Posi- 
tiveness, Pedantry and 111 Manners.— 
Swift 


A critic was of old a glorious name, 

Whose sanction handed merit up to fame; 

Beauties as well as faults he brought to 
view, 

His judgment great, and great his candor 
too. 

No servile rules drew sickly taste aside 

Secure he walked, for nature was his guide. 

But now, O strange reverse 1 our critics 
bawl 

In praise of candor with a heart of gall, 

Conscious of guilt, and fearful of the light; 

They lurk enshrouded in the veil of night; 

Safe from destruction, seize th’ unwary 
prey, 

And- stab like bravoes, all who come that 
way. • — Churchill. 


In the whole range of literature 
nothing is more entertaining, and, I 
might add, more instructive, than 
sound, legitimate criticism, the disin- 
terested convictions of a man of sensi- 
bility, who enters rather into the 
spirit, than the letter of his author, 
who can follow him to the height of 
his compass, and while he sympa- 
thized, with every brilliant power and 
genuine passion of the poet, is not so 
far cafeed out of himself as to in- 
dulge admiration at the expense 
of Ms judgiponh, but who can afford 
us the double pleastii.*e of being first 
pleased With his author, and secondly 
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with himself, for having given us such 
just and incontrovertible reason for 
our approbation. — Colton. 

Crocns 

Hail to the King of Bethlehem, 

Who weareth in His diadem 
The yellow crocus for the gem 

Of His authority I — Longfellow. 


Welcome, wild harbinger of spring! 

To this small nook of earth; 

Feeling and fancy fondly cling 

Round thoughts which owe their birtn 
To thee, and to the humble spot 
Where chance has fixed thy lowly lot. 

— Bernard Barton. 

Cross 

Welcome, Welcome, cross of Christ, 
if Christ be with it. — Rutherford. 


How soon would faith freeze with- 
out a cross ! — Rutherford. 


Weak Christians are afraid of the 
shadow of the cross. — Thomas Brooks. 


There is an immeasurable distance 
between submission to the cross, and 
acceptance of it. — Charlotte Elizabeth 
Tonna. 


Losses and crosses are heavy to 
bear ; but when our hearts are right 
with God, it is wonderful how easy the 
yoke becomes. — C. H. Spurgeon. 


If Jesus bore the cross, and died on 
it for me, ought I not to be willing to 
take it up for Him? — D. L. Moody. 


The cross is not only imposed upon 
the saints as their burden, but be- 
queathed unto them as their legacy. 
It is given unto them as an honor and 
privilege. — Richard A Heine. 


He who tears down the cross, what 
is th,ere left to lift him to heaven? The 
church claiming to be a Christian 
church is false to the, title, if she make 
the cross' of Christ of mone e^ect. — 
Herrick Johii^n. ' ' ^ * 


0, cross of my bleeNlii^ Lord," may 
I meditate on thee more,; may J feel 
thee more, may I resolve to know 
nothing but thee.^Hicbaird'EuHeri 


All you have really to do is to keep 
your back as straight as you can ; and 
not think about what is upon it. The 
real and essential meaning of ‘’virtue'' 
is that straightness of back. — ^John 
Ruskin. 


Dear Lord, forgive my sinful, foolish fears 
And give me daily, strengthening grace, 
I pray, 

And one thing more I ask with humble 
tears. 

Take not my cross away. 

— Susan O. Curtis. 


We must bear our crosses; self ia 
the greatest of them all. If we die in 
part every day of our lives, we shall 
have but little to do on the last. 
how utterly will these little daily 
deaths destroy the power of the final 
dying I — F6nelon. 


And now my cross is all supported — 
Part on my Lord, and part on me; 
But as He is so much the stronger, 

He seems to bear it — I go free. 

' — Anna Warner. 


In the cross of Christ I glory. 

Towering o’er the wrecks of time; 
Ail the light of sacred story 

Gathers round its head sublime. 

— ^John Bowrmg. 


When our will runs parallel with 
the will of God, no cross is formed; 
but when our will runs counter to 
God’s will, a cross is formed which xs 
heavy to be borne. — ^Aughey. 


There is no man that goeth bo 
heaven but he must go by the cross. 
The cross is the standing way-mark 
which all they that go to glory must 
pass by. — Aughey. 


The cross is the center of the world’s 
history; the incarnation of Christ and 
the crucifixion of our , Lord are the 
pivot round which all the events of the 
I ages revolve. The testimony of Christ 
was the spirit of prophecy, and ^ the 
growing power of Jesus is the spirit of 
^history. — Alexander Maclaren. 


And how high is Christ’s cross? As 
idgh ' as the ' highest hearen, and t^e 
throne of GM, apd the besom of tho 
®athei>— that hosom out of .whlQh foir? 
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ever proceed all created things. Ay, 
as high as the highest heaven 1 for — if 
you will receive it — when Christ hung 
upon the cross, heaven came down on 
earth, and earth ascended into heaven. 
— Charles Kingsley. 


Nothing like one honest look, one 
honest thought of Christ upon His 
cross. That tells us how’ much He has 
been through, how much He endured, 
how much He conquered, how much 
God loved us, who spared not His only 
begotten Son, but freely gave Him for 
us. Dare we doubt such a God? Dare 
we murmur against such a God? — 
Charles Kingsley. 


A cross borne in simplicity, without 
the interference of self-love to aug- 
ment it, is only half a cross. Suffering 
in this simplicity of love, we are not 
only happy in spite of the cross, but 
because of it; for love is pleased in 
suffering for the Well Beloved, and the 
cross which forms us into His image 
is a consoling bond of love. — FSnelon. 


To deny one’s self, to take up the 
cross, denotes something immeasurably 
grander than self-imposed penance or 
rigid conformity to a divine statute. ^ It 
is the surrender of self to an ennobling 
work, an absolute subordination of per- 
sonal advantages and of personal 
pleasures for the sake of truth and the 
welfare of others, and a willing ac- 
ceptance of every disability which 
their interests may entail. — George C. 
tiorimer. 


There under the cross is the sinner’s 
sanctuary — there, my friend, is the 
place for you and me. The first smil- 
ing look we shall get from God will be 
when looking unto Jesus; and the first 
time that we shall experience the alac- 
rity of a lightened conscience, the re- 
lief and elasticity of the great life- 
burden lifted off, will be when we have 
laid our sins on the Lamb of God. — 
James Hamilton. 


Christianity without the cross is 
nothing. The cross was the fitting 
close of a life of rejection, scorn and 
defeat. But in no true sense have 


these things ceased or changed. Jesus 
is still He whom man despiseth, and 
the rejected of men. The world has 
never admired Jesus, for moral cour- 
age is yet needed in every one of its 
high places by him who would ‘‘con- 
fess” Christ. The “offense” of the 
cross, therefore, has led men in all 
ages to endeavor to be rid of it, and 
to deny that it is the power of God in 
the world.— William H. Thomson. ^ 

God makes crosses of great variety; 
He makes some of iron and lead, that 
look as if they must crush; some of 
straw, that seem so light, and yet are 
no less difficult to carry; some He 
makes of precious stones and gold, that 
dazzle the eye and excite the envy of 
spectators, but in reality are as well 
able to crucify as those which are so 
much dreaded. — Aughey. 


Thou, Everlasting Strength, hast set 
Thyself forth to bear our burdens. 
May we bear Thy cross, and bearing 
that, find there is nothing else to bear ; 
and .touching that cross, find that in- 
stead of taking away our strength, it 
adds thereto. Give us faith for dark- 
ness, for trouble, for sorrow, for be- 
reavement, for disappointment ; give us 
a faith that will abide though the 
earth itself should pass away — a faith 
for living, a faith for dying. — H. W. 
Beecher. 


To do Thy holy will; 

To bear Thy cross; 

To trust Thy mercy still. 

In pain or loss; 

Poor gifts are these to bring. 
Dear Lord, to Thee, 

Who hast done everything 
For mel 

— George Cooper. 


Nothing but the cross of Christ can 
so startle the spiritual nature from its 
torpor, as to ^aake it an effectual 
counterpoise to the debasing and 
sensual tendencies of the race. Fa- 
vored by temperament and education, 
individuals may measurably escape ; 
but if the race is to triumph in the 
conflict between the flesh and the 
spirit, between the lower propensities 
and the higher nature, they must, as 
Constantine is said to have done, se® 
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the cross, and on it the motto, ‘7 ji hoc 
&igno vtwces.” By this sign we con- 
quer. — Mark Hopkins. 

At the foot of the cross, in all hu- 
mility and in all adoration, we have 
learned at once the depth and the 
height of human nature ; we have 
learned to think all wisdom but fool- 
ishness for the knowledge of Christ; 
all purity but sin, unwashed by His 
atonement; all hope in earth, of all 
hopes the most miserable, but in the 
faith of His most blessed resurrection ; 
content to bear the struggles of life, at | 
His command; and submitting to the 
grave, with a consciousness that it can 
sting no more. — George Croly. 

Crow 

To shoot at crows is powder flung 
away. — Gay. 


Even the blackest of them all, the crow. 
Renders good service as your man-at-arms. 
Crushing the beetle in his coat of mail. 
And crying havoc on the slug and snail, 

— Longfellow. 


If the old shower-foretelling crow 
Croak not her boding note in vain, 
To-morrow’s eastern storm shall strow 
The woo(fe with leaves, with weeds the 
main. — Francis Horace. 

Crowm 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown. — Shakespeara 


Within the hollow crown 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king. 
Keeps death his court; and there the antick 
sits. 

Scoffing his state, and grinning at his pomp. 

— Shakespeare. 


A crown 

Golden in show, is but a, wreath of thoshs; 
Brings dangers, troubles, cares, apd sleep- 
less nights 

To him who wears the regal diadem, 

When on his shoulders each man’s burden 
lies ; 

For therein stands the office of 'a king, 

Hfe honor, yirti;^ mesrit, and chief praise, 
That for the pnhlk all this weight he bears,. 

— ^MiTton. 

Cruelty 

. ‘ Detested Sport, thast ^awes its pleas- 
wEes to- auotber^s* paiii.r"-i^fWP€^f, 


Cruelty and fear shake hands to* 
gether. — Balzac. 


All just laws condemn cruelty. — ■ 
Calderon. 


All cruelty springs from weakness. 
— Seneca. 


I must be cruel, only to be kind. — 
Shakespeare. 


A good thing can’t be cruel. — 
Dickens. 


Much more may a judge overweigh, 
himself iu cruelty than in clemency. — 
Sir P. Sidney. 


An infallible characteristic of mean- 
ness is cruelty. — Dr. Johnson. 


It is cruelty to be humane to rebels, 
and humanity is cmelty. — Attributed 
to Charles IX. 


Cruelty is the highest pleasure to 
the cruel man ; it is his love. — Lander. 


The cruelty of the effeminate is more 
dreadful than that of the hardy. — 
Lavater. 


those whose cruelty makes many 

mourn 

Do by the fires, which they first kindle, 
burn. — Earl od Stirling. 


A stony adversary, an inhuman wretch, 
tJncapable of pity, void and empty 
From any dram of mercy. — Shakespeart?. 


The man who prates about the 
cruelty of angling will be found in- 
variably to beat Ms wife, — Christopher 
North. 


Let me be cruel, not unnatural; I 
will speak daggers to her * but use 
none; my tongue and soul in ttas be 
hypocrites. — Shakespeare. 

. Cru,elt5V like every other vice, re- 
quires no motive outside of itself; it 
only, require ^ opportunity. — George 
Eliot. 


, Cruelty, if we consider it a 
the gr ^test of all ; ‘ii^ we cqnsite^ 
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as a madness, we are equally justi- 
fiable in applying to it the readiest 
and the surest means of oppression. — 
Landor, 


O Saxon cruelty! how it cheers my 
heart to think that you dare not at- 
tempt such a thing again ! — Daniel 
O’Connell. 


We ought never to sport with pain 
and distress in any of our amusements, 
or treat even the meanest insect with 
wanton cruelty. — Blair. 


Cruelty in all countries is the com- 
panion of anger ; but there is only one, 
and never was another on the globe, 
where she coquets both with anger and 
mirth. — Landor. 


I would not enter on my list of 
friends (though graced with polished 
manners and fine sense, yet wanting 
sensibility) the man who needlessly 
sets foot upon a worm. — Cowper. 


Cruelty is no more the cure of 
crimes than it is the cure of sufferings. 
Compassion, in the first instance, is 
good for both; I have known it to 
bring compunction when nothing else 
would. — Landor. 


That cruelty which children are per- 
mitted to show to birds and other ani- 
mals will most probably exert itself on 
their fellow creatures when at years of 
maturity, — Richardson. 


Men so npble. 

However faulty, yet should find respect 
For what they have be^j ’tis a cruelty 
To load a faRing man. ' — Shakespeare. 

Nothing is so pregnant as cruelty; 
so multifarious, so rapid, so ever teem- 
ing a mother is unknown to the animal 
kingdom ; each of her experiments pro- 
vokes another and refines upon the 
last; though always progressive, yet 
always remote from the jehd.— ^l^vatfer. 

When the cruel fall into’ the hands 
of the cruel, we read their fate Mth 
horror, not with pity. Sylla com- 
manded the bones of Marius to 'be 
broken, his eyes to be pulled out, his 


hands to be cut off, and his body to be 
torn in pieces with pinchers ; and 
Catiline w^as the executioner. “A piece 
of cruelty,” says Seneca, ‘‘only fit for 
Marins to suffer, Catiline to execute, 
and Sylla to command.” — Colton. 

Cuckoo 

Sweet bird! thy bower is ever green. 
Thy sky is ever clear; 

Thou hast no sorrow in. thy song. 

No winter in thy year! 

— ^John Logan. 


The merry cuckow, messenger of spring. 
His trumpet shrill hath thnce already 
sounded. — Spenser. 


Oh, could I fly, I’d fiy with thee I 
We’d make, with joyful wing. 

Our annual visit o’er the globe. 
Companions of the spring. 

—John Logan, 


0 blithe newcomer! I have heard, 

1 hear thee and rejoice; 

O cuckoo! shall I call thee Bird, 

Or but a wandering Voice? 

— W ordswoartla. 


List — ^’twas the cuckoo — 0 with what de* 
light 

Heard I that voice! and catch it novr, 
though faint, 

Far off and faint, and melting into air, 
Yet not to be mistaken. Hark again 1 
Those louder cries give notice that the bardi 
Although invisible as Echo’s self, 

Is wheeling hitherward. — Wordsworth. 

Culinary — Cooks 

Cookery is become an art, a noble 
science ; cooks are gentlemen. — Bur- 
ton. 


Heaven sends us good meat, but the 
devil sends us cooks. — David Garrick. 

Cnltivation — Culture 

Meditation is culture. — Bari of Bea- 
consfield. 


Men of culture are the true apostles 
of equality. — Matthew Arnold, 

Reading makes a full man, comfer^ 
ence a ready man, and writing an ex- 
act man. — Bacon. 


Partial culture runs to tbe ©mate; 
extreEoee eulture to sknplicity.-— Bovea 
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Cultivation to the mind is as neces- 
sary as food is to the body. — Cicero. 


Many-sidedness of culture makes our 
vision clearer and keener in particu- 
lars. — Lowell. 


Great culture is often betokened by 
great simplicity. — Mme. Deluzy. 


Culture is like wealth ; it makes ns 
more ourselves, ic enables us to express 
ourselves. — Hamerton. 


The foundation of culture, as of 
character, is at last the moral senti- 
ment. — Emerson. 


Unless above himself be can erect 
himself, how poor a thing is man I — 
Daniel. 


Greece appears to be the fountain of 
knowledge ; Rome of elegance. — Dr. 
Johnson, 


Culture is then properly described 
not as having its origin in, curiosity, 
but as having its origin in the love of 
perfection ; it is a study of i>erfection. 
—Matthew Arnold, 


A man’s nature runs either to herbs 
or weeds ; therefore let him seasonably 
water the one and destroy the other. — 
Lady Gethin. 


Man is born barbarous — he is ran- 
somed from the condition of beasts 
only by being cultivated. — Lamartine. 


It matters little whether a man be 
mathematically or philologically or ar- 
tistically cultivated, so he be but cul- 
tivated. — Goethe. 


That is true cultivation which gives 
us sympathy with every form of hu- 
man life, and enables us to work most 
successfully for its advancement. — 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


As tl^ie soil, howet^r rich it may be, 
cannot be pfroductive* wftlotrt culture, 
so the mind, without pdlti^ation^ can 
never produce good fruit-^-^eneea. 


I am very sure that any man of 
common understanding may, by cul- 
ture, care, attention and lalx>r, make 
himself whatever he pleases, except a 
great poet. — Chesterfield. 


The highest puipose of intellectual 
cultivation is to give a man a perfect 
knowledge and mastery of his own in- 
ner self ; to render our consciousness 
its own light and its own mirror. — No- 
valis. 


A well-cultivated mind is, so to 
speak, made up of all the minds of pre- 
ening ages ; it is only one single mind 
which has been educated during all this 
time. — Pontenelle. 


Though men of delicate taste be 
rare, they are easily to be distinguished 
in society by the soundness of their 
understanding, and the superiority of 
their faculties above the rest of man- 
kind. — Hume. 


It is very rare to find ground which 
produces nothing; if it is not covered 
with flowers, with fruit trees and 
grains, it produces briers and pines. It 
is the same with man; if he is not 
virtuous, he becomes vicious. — Bru- 
y^re. 


Culture, far from giving us freedom, 
only develops, as it advances, new ne- 
cessities; the fetters of the physical 
close more tightly around us, so that 
the fear of loss quenches even the 
ardent impulse toward improvement, 
and the maxims of passive obedience 
are held to be the highest wisdom of 
life. — Schiller. 


The great law of culture is, Let each 
become all that he was created capable 
of being; expand, if possible, to bis 
full growth ; resisting all impediments, 
casting off all foreign, especially all 
noxious adhesions, and show himself 
at length in his own shape and stature 
be these what they may. — Carlyle. 


The only worthy end of all learning, 
of all science, of all life, in faet^ is that 
human beings ^ould love one another 
better. Culture merely for culture^ai 
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sake can never be anything but a sap- 
less rcM>t, capable of producing at best 
a shriveled branch. — John Walter 
Cross. 


High culture always isolates, always 
drives men out of their class, and 
makes it more difficult for them to 
share naturally and easily the common 
class-life around them. They seek the 
few companions who can understand 
them, and when these are not to be 
had within a traversable distance, they 
sit and work alone. — Hamerton. 


Not that the moderns are bom with 
more wit than their predecessors, but, 
finding the world better furnished at 
their coming into it, they have more 
leisure for new thoughts, more light to 
direct them, and more hints to work 
upon. — Jeremy Collier. 


The prosperity of a country depends, 
not on the abundance of its revenues, 
nor on the strength of its ^ fortifica- 
tions, nor on the beauty of its public 
buildings; but it consists in the num- 
ber of its cultivated citizens, in its 
men of education, enlightenment and 
character. — Luther. 


Whatever expands the affections, or 
enlarges the sphere of our sympathies 
•-—whatever makes us feel our relation 
to the universe, and all that it inherits, 
in time and in eternity, to the great 
and beneficent Cause of all, must un- 
(juestionably refine our nature, and ele- 
vate ns in the scale of being. — Ohan- 
ning. 


There is no reason why the brown 
hand of labor should not hold Thom- 
son as well as the sickle. Ornamental 
reading shelters and even strengthens 
the growth of what is merely useful. A 
cornfield never returns a poorer crop 
because a few wild-flowers bloom in 
the hedge. The refinement of the poor 
is the triumph of Christian civiliza- 
tion. — Willmott. 


Where no interest is taken in sci- 
ence, literature and liberal pursuits, 
mere facts and insignificant criticisms 


necessarily become the themes of dis- 
course ; and minds, strangers alike to 
activity and meditation, become so 
limited as to render all intercourse 
with them at once tasteless and op- 
pressive. — Mme. de Stael. 

What sort of tree is there which will 
not, if neglected, grow crooked and 
unfruitful; what but will, if rightly 
ordered, prove productive and bring its 
fruit to maturity? What strength of 
body is there which will not lose its 
vigor and fall to decay by laziness, nice 
usage, and debauchery? — Plutarch. 


The earth flourishes, or is overrun 
with noxious weeds and brambles, as 
we apply or withhold the cultivating 
hand. So fares it with the intellectual 
system of man. if you are a parent, 
then, consider that the good or ill dis- 
positions and principles you please to 
cultivate in the mind of your infant 
may hereafter preserve a nation in 
prosperity, or hang its fate on the 
point of the sword. — Horace Mann. 


There are few delights in any life so 
high and rare as the subtle and strong 
delight of sovereign art and poetry; 
there are none more pure and more 
sublime. To have read the greatest 
works of any great poet, to have beheld 
or heard the greatest works of any 
great painter or musician, is a posses- 
sion added to the best things of life. — 
Swinburne. 


Culture looks beyond machinery, cul- 
ture hates hatred; culture has one 
great passion — the passion for sweet- 
ness and light. It has one even yet 
greater, the passion for making them 
all prevail. It is not satisfied till we 
all come to a perfect man; it knows 
that the sweetness and light of the few 
must be imperfect until the raw and 
unkindly masses of humanity are 
touched with sweetness and light. — 
Matthew Arnold. 


It does not try to reach down to the 
level of inferior classes; it does not 
try to win them for this or that sect of 
its own, with ready-made judgments 
and watchwords of its own. It seeks 
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to do away with, classes, to make the 
best that has been taught and known 
in the world current everywhere, to 
make all men live in an atmosphere of 
sweetness and light, where they may 
use ideas, as it uses them itself, freely 
— nourished, and not bound by them. 
— Matthew Arnold. 


The wealthy and the noble, when 
they expend large sums in decorating 
their houses with the rare and costly 
efforts of genius, with busts from the 
chisel of a Canova and with cartoons 
from the pencil of a Raphael, are to be 
commended, if they do not stand still 
here, but go on to bestow some pains 
and cost, that the master himself be 
not inferior to the mansion, and that 
the owner be not the only thing that is 
little, amidst everything else that is 
great. — Colton. 


Culture implies all which gives the 
mind possession cf its own powers, as 
languages to the critic, telescope to the 
astronomer. Culture alters, the politi- 
cal status of an individual. It raises 
a rival royalty in a monarchy. 'Tis 
king against king. It is ever the ro- 
mance of history in all dynasties — the 
co-presence of the revolutionary force 
in intellect. It creates a personal in- 
dependence which the monarch cannot 
look down, and to which he must often 
succumb. — Emerson. 


To the highest culture, evenness of 
development, resulting in roundness 
and symmetry, is essential. The ideal 
man possesses, in addition to all his 
other qualities, that quality which is 
figured in the bloom of the flowering 
plant, in the fragrance of blossoms, in 
the blush and flavor of fruit — a quali- 
ty which cannot be counterfeited any 
more than you can counterfeit a 
flower’s perfume, which cannot be hid- 
den any more than you can hide the 
fragrance of an orchard in May. It is 
the precious flavor of the ripened man. 
As the full fragrance of the apple, as 
the velvety cheek of the peach, comes 
only when the fruit has reached its 
highest development, so- this qu;al|ty 
comes only as the result of that wi^se 
'^If^nlargement, that deliberate cath- 


olicity, that cultivated charity of opin- 
ion, which characterizes the man of 
culture. — Joseph Anderson. 

Calming 

Cunning is the dwarf of wi^om. — ► 
W. ll. Alger. 


Stratagem is the right hand of cun- 
ning. — G. W. Curtis. 


Cunning has only private selfish 
aims. — Addison. 


Cleverness and cunning are incom- 
patible. — Byron. 


In a great business there is nothing 
so fatal as cunning management. — 
Junius. 


Cunning and treachery are the off- 
spring of incapacity. — La Rochefou- 
cauld. 


All my own experience of life 
teaches me the contempt of cunning, 
not the fear. — Mrs. Jameson. 


A cunning man overreaches no one 
half as much as himself. — Beecher. 


Cunning pays no regard to virtue, 
and is but the low mimic of reason. — 
Bolingbroke. 


Cunning is the art of concealing our 
own defects, and discovering other 
people’s weaknesses. — HazlitL 


Knowledge without justice ought to 
be called cunning rather than wisdom, 
—Plato. 

When the fox hath once got in his 
nose, he’ll soon find means to make the 
body follow. — Shakespeare. 

The bounds of a man’s knowledge 
are easily concealed, if he has but pru- 
dence. — Goldsmith. 


The fox is very cunning, but he is 
more cunning who catches the fox. — 
Calderon. 


! Ohnning cheats itself wholly, and 
otiier, people pajtially.r-Cervantes. 
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The very cunning conceal their 
cunning ; the indifferently shrewd boast 
of it. — Bovee. 


Cunning is none of the best nor 
worst qualities. It floats between vir- 
tue and vice. — Briiyere. 


Cunning is the intensest rendering 
of vulgarity, absolute and utter. — 
Euskin. 


The most sure method of subjecting 
yourself to be deceived is to consider 
yourself more cunning than others, — 
La Kochefoucauld. 


Nobody was ever so cunning as to 
conceal their being so; and everybody 
is shy and distrustful of crafty men. — 
Locke. 


We should do by our cunning as we 
do by our courage — always have it 
ready to defend ourselves, never to of- 
fend others. — Greville. 


Hurry and cunning are the two ap- 
prentices of despatch and skill; but 
neither of them ever learn their mas- 
ter’s trade. — Colton. 


Surely the continual habit of dis- 
simulation is but a weak and sluggish 
cunning, and not greatly politic. — 
Bacon. 

Cunning differs from widom as twi- 
light from open day. — Johnson. 


Whoever appears to have much cun- 
ning has in reality very little; being 
deficient in the essential article, which 
is, to hide cunning. — Henry Home. 


This is the fruit of craft; like him 
that shoots up high, looks for the 
shaft, and finds it in his forehead. — 
Middleton. 


Cunning leads to knavery; it is but 
a step from one to the other, and that 
very slippery; lying only makes the 
difference; add that to cunning, and 
it is knavery. — La Bruy^re. 


It is a remarkable circumstance in 
reference to cunning persons that they 


are often deficient not only in com- 
prehensive, far-sighted wisdom, but 
even in prudent, cautious circumspec- 
tion. — Whately. 


Those w"ho are overreached bj" our 
cunning are far from appearing to ur 
as ridiculous as we appear to ourselves 
w’hen the cunning of others has over- 
reached us. — Rochefoucauld. 


The animals to whom nature has 
given the faculty we call cunning know 
always when to use it, and use it wise- 
ly ; but when man descends to cunning 
he blunders and betrays. — Thomas 
Paine. 


Cunning is only the mimic of discre- 
tion, and may pass upon weak men, in 
the same manner as vivacity is often 
mistaken for wit, and gravity for wis- 
dom. — ^Addison. 


The greatest of all cunning is to 
seem blind to the snares which we 
know to be laid for us. Men are never 
so easily deceived as while they are en- 
deavoring to deceive others. — Roche- 
foucauld. 


The common practice of cunning is 
the sign of a small genius; it almost 
always happens that those who use it 
to cover themselves in one place lay 
themselves open in another. — Roche- 
foucauld. 


Cunning is none of the best nor 
worst qualities; it floats between vir- 
tue and vice; there is scarce any ex- 
igence where it may not, and perhaps 
ought not to be supplied by prudence. 
BruySre. 


Ta'king things not as they*ought to 
be, but as they are, I fear it must be 
allowed that MaccMavelli will always 
have more disciples than Jesus. — Col- 
ton. 


It has been a sort of maxim that 
the greatest art is to conceal art; 
but I know not how, among some peo- 
ple we meet with, their greatest cuu« 
ning is to appear cunning.^ — Steele. 
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We take cunning for a sinister or 
crooked wisdom ; and certainly there is 
a great difference between a cunning 
man and a wise man, not only in point 
of honesty, but in point of ability. — 
Bacon. 


All my own experience of life 
teaches me the contempt of cunning, 
not the fear. The phrase “profound 
cunning” has always seemed to me a 
contradiction in terms. I never knew 
a cunning mind which was not either 
shallow or on some point diseased. — 
Mrs. Jameson. 


Cunning has only private selfish 
aims, and sticks at nothing which may 
make them succeed. ^ Discretion has 
large and extended views, and, like a 
tvell-formed eye, commands a whole 
horizon ; cunning is a kind of short- 
sightedness, that discovers the minut- 
est objects which are near at hand, but 
is not able to discern things at a dis- 
tance. — ^Addison. 


The whole power of cunning is pri- 
vative ; to say nothing, and to do noth- 
ing, is the utmost or its reach. Yet 
men, thus narrow by nature and mean 
by art, are sometimes able to rise by 
the miscarriages of bravery and the 
openness of integrity, and, watching 
failures and snatching opportunities, 
obtain advantages which belong to 
higher characters. — Johnson. 

Cupid 

That blind, rascally boy that abuses 
every one’s eyes, because his own are 
out. — Shakespeare. 


Cupid is a knavish lad, 

Thus to make poor females mad. 

— Shakespeare. 


Love, well thou knowest, no partner- 
ship allows; Cupid averse rejects di- 
vided vows. — Prior. 

Love is a child that talks in broken 
language, yet then he speaks most 
plain." — ^Dryden. 

The wounds invisible that Love’s 
keen arrows make,-^hakespeare. 


Thou art figured blind, and yet we 
borrow’ our l^st sight from thee. 
Massinger. 

Love looks not with the eyes, but with the 

^ ^ . j • j 

And therefore is wing’d Cupid painted 
blind. — Shakespeare. 


There is music in the beauty, and 
the silent note which Cupid strikes, 
far sweeter than the sound of an in- 
strument. — Sir Thomas Browne. 


There is an English song beginning, 
“Love knocks at the door.” He knocks 
less often than he finds it open. — Mme. 
Swetchine. 


Love is ever busy with his shuttle, 
is ever weaving into life’s dull warp 
bright, gorgeous flowers, and scenes 
Arcadian. — Longfellovr. 


According to the Asiatics, Cupid’s 
bow is strung with bees which are apt 
to sting, sometimes fatally, those who 
meddle with it. — Miss Edgeworth. 


This senior Junior, giant-dwarf, Dan Cupid: 
Regent of love rhymes, lord of folded arms. 
The anointed sovereign of sighs and groans, 
Liege of all loiterers and malcontents. 

— Shakespeare. 


Before the birth of Love, many fear- 
ful things took place through the as- 
pire of necessity; but when this god 
was born, all things rose to men.- 
Socrates. 


Cupid is a casuist, 

A mystic and a cabahst — 

Can your lurking thought surprise, 

And interpret your device. 

Heralds high before him run; 

He has ushers many a one; 

He spreads his welcome where he goes, 
And touches all things with his rose. 

All things wait for and divine him — 
How shall I dare to malign him? 

— Emerson. 


We say love is blind, and the figure 
of Cupid is drawn with a bandage 
around his eyes. Blind— yes, because 
he does not see what be does not like; 
but the sharpest-sighted hunter in. the 
nniverse is Love for finding what he 
seeks, and only that. — Emerson. 
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In the true mythology, Love is an 
immortal child, and Beauty leads him 
as guide ; nor can we express a deeper 
sense than when we say Beauty is the 
pilot of the young soul. — Emerson. 


Love can take what shape he 
pleases ; and when once begun his fiery 
inroad in the soul, how vain the after 
knowledge which his presence gives I 
We weep or rave; but still he lives, 
and lives master and lord, amidst pride 
and tears and pain. — Barry Cornwall. 

Curiosity 

A penny for your thought. — Swift. 


The over curious are not over wise. 
— Massinger. 


Curiosity is the thirst of the soul. — 
Dr. Johnson. 


I loathe that low vice, curiosity. — 
Byron. 


Curiosity is lying in wait for every 
secret. — Emerson. ' 


Curiosity is one of the forms of 
feminine bravery. — Victor Hugo. 


Curiosity is thought on its entering 
edge. — Charles H. Parkhurst. 


Curiosity is a little more than an- 
other name for hope. — J. C. and A. 
W. Hare. 


He who would pry behind the scenes 
oft sees a counterfeit. — Dryden. 


The curiosity of knowing things has 
been given to man for a scourge. — 
Bible. 


Curiosity is as much the parent of 
attention as attention is of memory. — 
Whately. 


The enquiring spirit will not he controlPd, 
We would make certain all, and all behold. 

— Sprague. 


Men are more inclined to ask curi- 
ous questions than to obtain necessary 
instruction. — Pasquier Quesnel. 


Ask me no questions, and I’ll tell 
you no fibs. — Goldsmith. 

Talk to him of Jacob’s ladder, and 
he •would ask the number of steps. — 
Douglas Jerrold. 


Curiosity has lost more young girls 
than love. — Mme. de Puisieux. 


The first and simplest emotion which 
we discover in the human mind is 
curiosity. — Burke. 


The first vice of the first woman was 
curiosity, and it runs through the 
whole sex. — Richardson. 


Curiosity in children Nature has 
provided to remove the ignorance they 
were born with. — Locke. 


Curiosity is -one of the permanent 
and certain characteristics of a vigor- 
ous intellect — Johnson. 


People of a lively imagination are 
generally curious, and always so when 
a little in love. — Longfellow. 


Avoid him who from mere curiosity 
asks three questions running about a 
thing that cannot interest him. — 
Lavater. 


Curiosity is a kernel of the forbid- 
den fruit, which still sticketh in the 
throat of a natural man, sometimes to 
the danger of his choking. — Puller. 

0 this itch of the ear, that breaks 
out at the tongue ! Were not curiosity 
so over-busy, detraction would soon be 
starved to death. — Douglas Jerrold, 


Inquisitive people are the funnels of 
conversation ; they do not take in any- 
thing for their own use, but merely to 
pass it to another. — Steele. 


No heart is empty of the humor of 
curiosity, the beggar being as attentive 
in his station to an improvement of 
knowledge as the prince. — Osborn, 


The world is the book of women. 
What knowledge they may possess is 
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acquired by watchful observation 
rather than by reading. — Rousseau. 


The knowledge that women lack 
stimulates their imagination ; the 
knowledge that men possess blunts 
theirs. — Mme. de Sartory. 


Talkativeness has another plague at- 
tached to it, even curiosity ; for praters 
wish to hear much that they may have 
much to say. — Plutarch. 


Curiosity is, in great and generous 
minds, the first passion and the last, 
and perhaps always predominates in 
proportion to the strength of the con- 
templative faculties. — Dr. Johnson. 


Man is distinguished not only by his 
reason, but also by this singular pas- 
sion, from all other animals. — Thomas 
Hobbes. 


Curiosity, or the love of knowledge, 
has a very limited influence, and re- 
quires youth, leisure, education, genius 
and example to make it govern any 
person. — Hume. 


Who forces himself on others is to 
himself a load. Impetuous curiosity is 
empty and inconstant. Prying intru- 
sion may be suspected of whatever is 
little. — Lavater. 


Of all the faculties of the human 
mind, curiosity is that which is the' 
most fruitful or the most barren in ef- 
fective results, according as it is well j 
or badly directed. — Palmieri. 


He that questioneth much shall learn 
much, and content much *, but especial- 
ly if he apply his questions to the skill 
of the persons whom he asketh. — 
Bacon. 


As those things which engage us 
merely by their novelty cannot attahh 
us for any length of time, curiosity Is 
the most superficial of all the afec- 
tionsv — ^Fnrke. t 


A person who is too nice an ob- 
s^er of the business of the ^owd, 
like one who is too curious in obsm'- 


ing the labor of the bees, will often be 
stung for his curiosity. — Pope. 


There are different kinds of curiosity 
— one of interest, which causes us to 
learn that which would be useful to us, 
and the other of pride W’hich springs 
from a desire to know that of which 
others are ignorant. — Rochefoucauld. 


There is philosophy in the remark 
that every man has in his owm life 
follies enough, in the performance of 
his duty deficiencies enough, in his own 
mind trouble enough, without being 
curious after the affairs of others. — 
Dibdin. 


Curiosity is the most superficial of 
all the affections ; it changes its object 
perpetually; it has an appetite which 
is very sharp, but very easily satisfied, 
and it has always an appearance of 
giddiness, restlessness and anxiety. — 
Burke. 


Curiosity is a languid principle, 
where access is easy and gratification 
is immediate; remoteness and difficulty 
are powerful incentives to its vigorous 
and lasting operation. — Munro. 


l’ Curiosity is the direct incontinency 
of the spirit. Knock therefore at the 
door before you enter upon your neigh- 
bor’s privacy ; and remember that there 
is no difference between entering into* 
hrs house and looking into it. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 


Inquire not too much into your 
bosom companion’s griefs, nor compel 
him to tell all the tale of his life. 
Much and all will be told to those that 
do not ash; and you shall have the 
secrets into which you do not pry.-— 
Bartol. 


The curiosity of an , honorable mind 
^willingly rests there, where the love of 
truth does not uj^4t farther onward, 
iand ihe loVe of its neighbor bids it 
[ stop ; in other words, it willingly stops 
at the point where the interests of 
truth do not beckon it onward, and 
V'barity cries, Haiti — Coleridge. 
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Curiosity is but vanity. Oftenest 
one wishes to know but to talk of it- 
Otherwise one would not go to sea if 
he were never to say anything about it, 
and for the sole pleasure of seeing, 
without hope of ever communicating 
what he has seen. — Pascal. 

Curse 

A curse is like a cloud — it passes. — 
Bailey. 


Curses are like young chickens. 
And still come home to roost! 

— Lytton. 


We let our blessings get mouldy, and 
then call them curses. — ^Beecher. 


Oh! I will curse thee till thy frighted soul 
Runs mad with horror. ' — Lee. 


You xiimhie lightnings, dart your blinding 
Eames 

Into her scornful eyes!— Infect her beauty, 
You fen-suck’d fogs, drawn by the power- 
ful sun. 

To fall and blister her pride! 

— Shakespeare. 


Villains, vipers, damn’d without redemption; 
Dogs, easily won to fawn on any man;_ 
Snakes in my heart-blood warm’d, that sting 
my heart; 

Three Judases, each one thrice worse than 
Judas. — Shakespeare. 


May never glorious sun reflex his beams 
Upon the country where you make abode! 
But darkness and the gloomy shade of 
death 

Environ you till mischief and despair 
Drive you to break your necks, or hang 
yourselves. —Shakespeare. 


Down to the dust! and as thou rott’st 
away, 

Even worms shall perish on thy poisonous 
clay. — Byron. 


All the infections that the sun sucks up 
From bogs, fens, flats, on Prosper fall, and 
make him 

By inch-meal a disease! — Shakespeare. 


Whip^ me, ye devils,^ 

Blow me about in winds, roast me in sul- 

Wash me in steep-down gulfs of liquid fire. 

— Shakespeare. 


Poison be their drink! ^ 

Gall, worse than gall, the daintiest meat that 
they taste! — 

Their softest touch as smart as lizards 
stings I 

Their music frightful as the serpent’s hiss! 

And boding screech-owls make the concert 
full! —Shakespeare. 


All the contagion of the south light on you, 
You shames of Rome! you herd of — boils 
and plagues 

Plaster you o’er; that you may be ah- 
horr’d 

Further than seen, and one infect another 
Against the wind a mile! — Shakespeare. 


May the grass wither from thy feet; the 
woods 

Deny thee shelter! earth a, home! the dust 
A grave! the sun his light! and heaven her 
God! — Byron. ■ 


Plagues and palsy. 

Disease and pestilence consume the robber. 
Infect his blood, and wither ev’ry pow’r. 

— Brown. 


But no, I will not curse them: thro* the 
world 

A curse will follow them, like the black 
plague, ' . 

Tracking their footsteps ever — day and 
night, ' , j 

Morning and eve, suirimer and -v^intfer — , 
ever. — Proctor. 


Dinna curse bim, sir ; I bbve beard 
a good man say that aourse was like 
a stone flung up to the heavens, aud 
maist like to return on bis bead that 
sent it. — Walter Scott. , 


Custom 

Custom is the law of fools. — ^Van- 
burgb. 


Custom does often reason overrule. 
— Rochester. 


Custom doth make dotards of us alL 
— Carlyle. 


Custom is the best interpreter of 
laws. — Law Maxim. 


Custom Js held to be as a law. — Law 
Maxim. 

Experience is the mother of custom. 
— Henry Ward Beecher. 


I Ancrent custom is always held OK 
* regar^d as law. — Law Maxim. 


Custom 
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Custom reconciles to everytliiiig. — 
Burke. 


How use doth breed a habit in a 
man ! — Shakespeare. 


As the world leads we follow. — 
Seneca. 


A deep meaning often lies in old 
customs. — Schiller. 


Custom, though never so ancient, 
without truth, is but an old error. — 
Cyprian. 


Custom calls me to *t— 

What custom wills, in all things should we 
do ’t? — Shakespeare. 


There is nothing more nearly per- 
manent in human life than a well- 
established custom, — Joseph Anderson. 


Be not so bigoted to any custom as 
to worship at the expense of truth. — 
Zimmermann. 


Great things astonish us, and small 
dishearten us. Custom makes both 
familiar. — He La Bruyfere. 


To follow foolish tirecedents, and wink ^ 
With both our eyes, is easier than to think. 

. , — Cowper. 


Habit with him was all the test of truth, 
*Tt must he right: I’ve done it from my 
youth. — Crabbe. 

There is no tyrant like custom, and 
no freedom where its edicts are not re- 
sisted. — Bovee. 


The ancients tell us what is best; 
but we must learn of the modems what 
Is fittest. — Franklin. 

Custom may lead a man into many 
errors; but It justifies none. — Field- 
ing. 


Custom is the tyranny of the lower 
human faculties oier the higher. — 
Mme, Necker. 


The way ot the world is to make 
laws, but follow customs. — Montaigne. 


Strange customs do not thrive in 
foreign soil. — Schiller. 


It is a custom. 

More honor’d in the breach than the ofr 
servance. — Shakespeare. 


The breach of custom 
Is breach of all. 

— Shakespeare. 


Custom, which diminishes the in- 
tense, increases the moderate, pleas- 
ures. — Ramsay. 


The custom of the manor and the 
place must be observed. — Law Maxim. 


Custom, *tis true,* a venerable tyrant 
O’er servile man extends her blind do- 
minion. — Thomson. 


There are not unfrenuently substan- 
tial reasons underneath for customs 
that appear to ns absurd. — Charlotte 
Bronte. 


The tyrant custom, most grave senators, 
Hath made the flinty and steel couch of 
war 

My thrice-driven bed of down. 

— Shakespeare. 


New customs, 
Though they be never so ridiculous, 

Nay, let ’em be unmanly, yet are followed. 

— Shakespeare. 


The laws of conscience, which we 
pretend to be derived from nature, 
proceed from .custom. — Montaigne. 


The influence of custom is incalcu- 
lable ; dress a boy as a man and be will 
at once change his own conception of 
himself. — Bayle St. John. 


Choose always the way that seems 
the best, however rough it may be. 
Custom will render it easy and agree- 
^able. — Pythagoras. 


The custom and fashion of to-day 
will be the awkwardness and outrage 
of to-morrow. So arbitrary aro these 
transient laws. — Dumas. 


The customs and fashions of men 
change like leaves on the bough, some 
of Which go and others come. — Dante 


Cyxkic — Cynicism 
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Can there be any greater dotage in 
the world than for one to guide and 
direct his courses by the sound of a 
bell, and not by his own judgment. — 
Rabelais. 

Man yields to custom \s he bows to fate. 

In all things ruled — mind, body and estate; 
In pain or sickness, we for cure apply 
To them we know not, and we know not 
why. — Crabbe. 

Custom forms us all. 

Our thoughts, our morals, our most fix’d 
belief . 

Are consequences of our place of birth. 



The slaves of custom and established mode. 
With pack-horse constancy, we keep the 
road 

Crooked or straight, through quags or 
thorny dells, 

True to the jingling of our leader's bells. 

— Cowper. 

Men commonly think according to 
their inclinations, speak according to 
their learning and imbibed opinions; 
but generally act according to custom, 
• — Bacon. 

Custom is the great leveller. It cor- 
rects the inequality of fortune by les- 
sening equally the pleasures of the 
prince and the pains of the peasant. — 
Henry Home. 

Their origin is commonly unknown; 
for the practice often continues when 
the cause has ceased, and concerning 
superstitious ceremonies it is in vain 
to conjecture ; for what reason^ did not 
dictate, reason cannot explain. — Dr. 
Johnson, 

Such dupes sre mei| to custom, and so 
prone 

To* rev’rence what is ancient, and can plead 
A course of long observance for its use. 
That even servitude, the worst of ills. 
Because deliver’d down from sire to son. 

Is kept and guarded as a sacred thing 1 
—Cowper. 

Be not too rash in the breaking of 
an inconvenient custom; as it was 
gotten, so leave it by degrees. Danger 
attends upon too sudden alterations; 
he that pulls down a bad building by 
the greai may be ruined by the fall. 


but he that takes it down brick by 
brick may live to build a better. — 
Quarles. 

Custom is the law of one description 
of fools, and fashion of another; but 
the two parties often clash — for prece- 
dent is the legislator of the first, and 
novelty of the last Custom, there- 
fore, looks to things that are past, and 
fashion to things that are present. — 
Colton. 

When all moves equally (says Pas- 
cal), nothing seems to move, as in a 
vessel under sail ; and when all run by 
common consent into vice, none ap- 
pear to do so. He that stops first, 
views as from a fixed point the hor- 
rible extravagance that transports the 
rest. — Colton. 

Parents fear the destruction of nat- 
ural affection in their children. What 
is this natural principle so liable to 
decay? Habit is a second nature, 
which destroys the first. Why is not 
custom nature? I suspect that this 
nature itself is but a first custom, as 
custom is a second nature. — Pascal. 

Custom is a violent and treacherous 
schopl mistress. She, by little and 
little, slyly and unperce^ived, slips in 
the foot of her authority; but having 
by this gentle and humble beginning, 
with the benefit of time, fixed and es- 
tablished it, she then unmasks a 
furious and tyrannic countenance, 
against which we have no more the 
courage or the power so much as to 
lift up our eyes. — Montaigne. 

Cymic — Cynicism 

There is so much trouble in coming 
into the world, and so much more, as 
well as meanness, in going ont of it, 
that it is hardly worth while to be 
here at all. — Lord Bolingbroke. 

Don’t hang a dismal picture on the 
wall, and do not daub with sables and 
glooms in your conversation. Don’t 
be a cynic and disconsolate preacner. 
Don’t bewail and bemoan. Omit the 
negative propositions. Nerve ns with 
incessant affirmatives. Don’t waste 
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yourself in rejection, nor bark against 
the bad, but chant the beauty of the 
good. When that is spoken which has 
a right to be spoken, the chatter and 
the criticism will stop. Set down 
nothing that will not help somebody. — 
Emerson. 


I do not know the man I should avoid 

So soon as that spare Cassius. He reads 
much; 

He is a great observer, and he looks 

Quite through the deeds of men: he loves 
no plays, 

As thou dost, Antony; he hears no music; 

Seldom he smiles; and smiles in s.ich a 
sort 

As if he mocked himself and scorned his 
spirit 

That could be moved to smile at anything. 

— Shakespeslrc. 


Indifference to all the actions and 
passions of mankind was not supposed 
to bo such a distinguished quality at 
tliac time, I think. I have known it 
very fashionable indeed. I have seen 
it displayed with such success that I 
have encountered some fine ladies and 
gentlemen who might as well have 
been born caterpillars. — Dickens. 


The cynic is one who never sees a 
scood ^quality in a man, and ntwei failo 


to see a bad He is the hnraaii 

owl, vigilant in darkness and blind te 
light, mousing for vfrmm, and neve^ 
seeing noble game. The cynic puts all 
human actions into two classes — open- 
ly bad and secretly bad. All virtue 
and generosity and disinterestedness 
are merely the appearance of good ; 
but selfish at the bottom. He holds 
that no man does a good thing except 
for profit. The effect of his conversa- 
tion upon your feelings is to chill and 
sear them ; to send you away sour and 
morose. His criticisms and hints fall 
indiscriminately upon every lovely 
thing, like frost upon flowers. — - 
Beecher. 


"NU admirari is the motto which men 
of the world always affect. They think 
it vulgar to wonder, or be enthusiastic* 
They have so much corruption and so 
much charlatanism that they think the 
credit of all high qualities must be de- 
lusive. — Sir Egerton Brydges. 

Cypress 

Dark tree I still sad when others’ grief if 
fled, 

The only constant mourner o’er the dead 

—ByimL 
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Daffodils 

That come before the swallow dares, 
and take 

The winds of March with beauty ; 
violets, dim, 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes. 
Or Cytherea’s breath. — Shakespeare. 

DaixLties 

Such dainties to them, their health it might 
hurt; 

It's like sending them rufBes, when want- 
ing a shirt. —Goldsmith- 

XJalsy 

Th6 poet's darling. — Wordsworth. 


Of all the floures in the mede. 

Than love I most these floures white* 
rede, 

Soch that men callen daisies in our toun. 

— Chaucer. 

2>axieiaig: 

No man in his senses will dance.— 

Cicero. - 

Those elegant delights of jig and 
vaulting. — Elijah Fenton. 


All are not merry that dance lightly, 
— George Herbert. 


Come, knit hands, and beat the ground 
In a light fantastic round, — ^Milton, 


Thou unassijming commonplace 
Of nature. — Wordsworth. 


That well by reason men it call may 
The daisie, or elg the eye of the day. 
The emprise, and fLoure of floares all. 

— Chaucer. 


Small service is true service while it lasts: 
Of humblest friends, bright creature 1 scorn 
not one: 

The daisy, by the shadow that it casts. 
Protects the lingering dewdrop from the 
sun. — Wordsworth. 


To brisk notes in cadence beating 
Glance their many-twinkling feet. — Gray, 

While his off-heel, insidiously aside, 
Provokes the caper which he seems to chide, 
— Sheridan. 


Come and trip it as ye go. 

On the light fantastic toe. 

— Milton. 

Others import yet nobler art» from France, 
Teach kings to fiddle, and make senates 
dance, — Pope. 


Myriads of daisies have shown forth in 
flower 

Near the lark’s nest, and in their natural 
hour 


They who love dancing too much 
seem to have more brains in their feet 
than their head, and think to pUy the 
fool with reason. — Terence. 


Have passed away ; less happy than the one 
That, by the unwilling ploughshare, died to 
prove 

The tender charm of poetry and love. 

— W ordsworth. 


Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flow’r, 
Thou’s met me in an evil hour; 

For I maun crush amang the stoure 
Thy slender stem: 

To spare thee now is past my pow’r. 

Thou honnie gem. — Bums. 


Dance, laugh, and be merry ; but be 
also innocent. — Theodore Barriere. 


Social dissipation, as witnessed in 
the ball-room, is the abettor of pride, 
the instigator of jealousy, it is the 
-sacrificial altar of health, it is the 
defiler of the soul, it is the avenue of 
lust and it is the curse of every towr 
in America. — Talmage. 
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The dancing pair, that simply sought 
renown, 

By holding out, to tire each other 
down. *— Goldsmith. 


But O, she dances such a way ! 
No sun upon an Easter-day, 

Is half so fine a sight. 

— Sir John Suckling. 


And the dancing has l)egun now, 

And the dancers whirl round gaily 
In the waltz’s giddy mazes, 

And the ground beneath them 
trembles. — Heine. 


Fashionable dances as now carried 
on are revolting to every feeling of 
delicacy and propriety and are fraught 
with the greatest danger to millions. 
— Horace Bushnell. 


Charity balls are a curse. The 
name is a subtle argument in favor of 
their existence, but if ever anything 
belied its name, it is a charity ball. — 
Geo, P. Hall. 


Weil was it said by a man of sa- 
gacity that dancing was a sort of priv- 
ileged and reputable folly, and that the 
best way to be convinced of this was 
to close the ears and judge of it by 
the eyes alone. — Gotthold. 


On with the dance ! let joy be uncon- 
fined ! 

No sleep till morn, when youth and 
pleasure meet, 

Jo chase the glowing hours with fly- 
ing feet. — Byron. 


The gymnasium of running, walk- 
ing on stilts, climbing, etc., steels and 
makes hardy single powers and mus- 
cles, but dancing, like a corporeal 
poesy, embellishes, exercises, and 
equalizes all the muscles at once. — 
Richter. 


The rout is Folly’s circle, which she 
draws ' 

With magic wand. So potent is the 
spelh * i ' . : 

That none decoy’d into that fatal ring, 
Unless by heaven’s peculiar girace, 
escape. 

There we grow early gray, but never 
wise. — Oowner. 


The ball-room is one way and a 
very broad way, too, to ruin. May 
<Tod help every lover of the race to 
sound a note of alarm both to those 
already astray and to those who thus 
far have not set foot in the slippery 
path. — Hail. 


Alike all ages : dames of ancient days 

Have led their children through the 
mirthful maze ; 

And the gay grandsire, skill'd in gestic 
loie. 

Has frisked beneath the burden of 
threescore. — Goldsmith. 


Merrily, merrily whirled the wheels of 
the dizzying dances 

Under the orchard-trees and down the 
path to the meadows; 

Old folk and young together, and chil- 
dren mingled among them. 

— Longfellow. 


Where wildness and disorder are 
visible in the dance, there Satan, 
death and all kinds pf mischief are 
likewise upon the floor. For this rea- 
son I could wish that the dance of 
death were painted on the walls of all 
ball-rooms, in order to warn the dan- 
cers, not by the levity of their de- 
portment, to provoke the God of right- 
eousness to visit them with a sudden 
judgment. — Gotthold. 


No amusement seems more to have 
a foundation in our nature. The ani- 
mation of youth overflows sponta- 
neously in harmonious movements. 
The true idea of dancing entitles it to 
favor. Its end is to realize perfect 
grace in motion ; and who does not 
know that a sense of the graceful is 
one of the higher faculties of our na* 
ture ? — Channing. 


I saw her at a country ball : 

There when the sound of flute and 
fiddle 

Gave signal sweet in that old halh 
Of hands across and down the 
middle. 

Hers was the subtlest spell by far 
Of ail that sets young hearts ro- 
mancing ; 

She was our queen, our rose, our star ; 
And when she danced-^-oh, heaven, 
her dancing! -r-^raed. 
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A. thousand hearts beat happily; and 
when 

Music arose with its voluptuous 
swell. 

Soft eyes look’d love to eyes which 
spake again, 

And all went merry as a marriage 
bell. — Byron. 


And beautiful maidens moved down in 
the dance, 

With the magic of motion and sun- 
shine of glance: 

And white arms wreathed lightly, and 
tresses fell free 

As the plumage of birds in some trop- 
ical tree, — Whittier. 


He who esteems the Virginia reel 

A bait to draw saints from their spir- 
itual weal, 

And regards the quadrille as a far 
greater knavery 

Than crushing His African children 
with slavery. 

Since all who take part in a waltz or 
cotillon 

Are mounted for hell on the devil’s 
own pillion, 

Who, as every true orthodox Christian 
well knows. 

Approaches the heart through the door 
of the toes. — Lowell. i 


The uniform testimony of all relig- 
ious specialists is that as the love of 
dancing increases, the love of the Lord 
and his work decreases. The spirit 
of the dance is not the spirit of the 
Master. If the one be harbored the 
other will not remain. Where the ex- 
periment is tried of retaining both, a 
horrible muddle is the result, a cor- 
ruption that disgraces the holy voca- 
tion wherewith we are called. The 
dance is a deadly poison to the higher 
life and he who professing Christian- 
ity takes it into his spiritual system 
wounds our Lord afresh, and by the 
act classes himself with the traitors 
of old who killed the world’s only hope 
by nailing Christ to the cross. — Bam 
Jones. 


I love these rural dances — ^from my 
heart I love them. This world, at 
best, is full of care and sorrow; the 
life of a poor man is so stained with 
the sweat of his brow, there is so 
much toil and struggling and anguish 


and disappointment here below, that I 
gaze with delight on a scene where all 
those are laid aside and forgotten, and 
the heart of the toil-worn peasant 
seems to throw off its load. — Long- 
fellow. 


I love to go and mingle with the young 

In the gay festal room — when every 
heart 

Is beating faster than the merry tune, 

And their blue eyes are restless, and 
their lips 

Parted with eager joy, and their round 
cheeks 

Flush’d with the beautiful motion of 
the dance. — Willis. 


And then he danced — all foreigners 
excel 

The serious Angles in the eloquence 

Of pantomine — he danced, I say, right 
well 

With emphasis, and also with good 
sense — 

A thing in footing indispensable : 

He danced without theatrical pretence, 

Not like a ballet-master in the van 

Of his drill’d nymphs, but like a gen- 
tleman. — Byron. 


What may we expect of people who 
work all day and dance all nights 
After a while they will be thrown on 
society nervous, exhausted imbeciles. — 
Talmage. 


I wish that I could marshall all the 
young to an appreciation of the fact 
that you have an earnest work in life 
and your amusements and recreations 
are only to help you along in that 
work. — Talmage. 


Chaste were his steps, each kept 
within due bound. 

And elegance was sprinkled o’er his 
figure ; 

Like swift Camilla, he scarce skimm’d 
the ground. 

And rather held in than put forth his 
vigor. 

And then he had an ear for music’s 
«ound. 

Which might: defy a crotchet critic’s 
rigor. 

Such classic pas — sans daws — set off 
our hero. 

He glanced like a personified Bolero. 

' ^ — ^Byron. 
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Once on a time, the wight Stupidity 
For his throne trembled. 

When he discovered in the brains of men 
Something like thoughts assembled, 

And so he searched for a plausible plan — 
One of validity — 

And racked his brains, if rack his brains he 
can, 

None having, or a very few! 

At last he hit upon a way 
For putting to rout. 

And driving out 

From our dull clay 

These same intrudfers new — 

This Sense, these Thoughts, these Specula* 
tive ills — 

What could he do? He introduced qua- 
drilles. — Ruskin. 


Such pains, such pleasures now alike are 
o’er. 

And beaus and etiquette shall soon exist 
no more 

At their speed behold advancing 
Modern men and women dancing; 

Step and dress alike express 
Above, below, from heel to toe, 

Male and female awkwardness. 

Without a hoop, without a rufiie, 

One eternal jig and shuffle, 

Where’s the air and where’s the gait? 
Where’s the feather in the hat? 

Where the frizzed toupee^ and where 
Oh I wherer's the powder for the hair? 

— Catherine Fanshawe. 

Dandy 

Dandyism is a species of genius. — 
Hazlitt. 


Dandyism is refined vulgarity. — G. 
F. Goss. 


Clothes form the intellect of the 
dandy. — H. W. Shaw. 

All finery is a sign of littleness. — 
Lavater. 


Dandies, when first-rate, are gener- 
ally very agreeable men. — Bulwer- 
Lytton. 


Oh I save me, ye powers, from thofe pink,s 
of the nation. 

These tea-table hemes! these lords of cre- 
ation. — Salmagundi, 


A dandy is a clothes-wearing man — 
a man whose trade, office, and exist- 
ence consist in the wearing of clothes. 
Every faculty of his soul, spirit, per- 
son and purse is heroically consecrated 


to this one object — the wearing of 
clothes wisely and well : so that, as 
others dress to live, he lives to dressi 
— Carlyle. 


A fool may have his coat embroid- 
ered with gold, but it is a fool’s coat 
still. — Itivarol. 

Danger 

Danger comes the sooner when it ia 
despised. — Syrus. 


That danger which is despised ar- 
rives the soonest. — Laberius. 


For danger levels man and brute 
And all are fellows m their need. 

— ^ryden. 


The absent danger greater still appears 
Less fears he, who is near the thing he 
fears. ■ — Daniel. 


Man is never watchful enough 
against dangers that threaten him 
every hour, — Horace. 


In extreme danger, fear turns a deaf 
ear to every feeling of pity.' — Caesar. 


Danger for danger’s sake is sense- 
less. — Leigh Hunt. 


Our dangers and delights are near allies. 
From the same stem the rose and prickle 
rise. — Afeyn. 


Speak, speak, let terror strike slaves mute, 
Much danger makes great hearts most res- 
olute. — Marston. 


Nothing is strong that may not be 
endangered even by the weak. — Quin- 
tus Curtius Rufus. 


If we must falh we should boldly 
meet the danger. — Tacitus. 


‘ He is safe from danger who is on 
his guard even when safe. — S^yrus. 

He knows that the nsian is overcome 
ingloriously who is overcome without 
danger.— &neca. 

Thou dwarf dressed up in giant’^ 
clothes, that showest ' far offi stiR 
greater than thou art. — Suckling 
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There is no person who is not dan- 
gerous for some one. — Mme. de 
S6vign4. 


Keep together here, lest, running thither, 
We unawares run into danger’s mouth. 

— Milton. 


Cdnstant exposure to dangers will 
breed contempt for them. — Seneca. 


Let every eye negotiate for itself, 
and trust no agent. — Shakespeare. 


Danger levels man and brute, and 
all are fellows in their need. — Byron. 


It is the danger which is least ex- 
pected that soonest comes to us. — 
Voltaire. 


Out of this nettle, danger, we pluck 
this flower, safety. — Shakespeare. 


We have scotch’d the snake, not kill’d it. 
She’ll close, and be herself! whilst our poor 
malice 

Remains in danger of her former tooth. 

— Shakespeare. 


A timid person is frightened before 
a danger, a coward during the time, 
and a courageous person afterwards. 
' — Richter. 


Fools and sensible men are equally 
innocuous. It is in the half fool and 
the half wise that the danger lies. — 
Goethe. 


Danger knows full well. 

That Caesar is more dangerous than he: 
We are two Hons litter’d in one day. 
And I the elder and more terrible. 

— Shakespeare. 


What is danger 

More than the weakness of our apprehen- 
sions? 

A poor cold part o’ th’ blood; who takes it 
hold of? ^ 

Cowards and wicked livers; valiant minds 
Were made the masters of it. 

— Beaumont and Fletcher. 


A man’s opinion of danger varies ’at 
different times, in consequence of an 
irregular tide of animal spirits; and 
he is actuated by considerations which 
he dares not avow. — Smollett. 


It is better to meet danger than to 
wait for it. He that is on a lee shore, 
and foresees a hurricane, stands out 
to sea and encounters a storm to avoid 
a shipwreck. — Colton. 


Let the fear of a danger be a spur 
to prevent it ; he that fears otherwise 
gives advantage to the danger; it is 
less folly not to endeavor the preven- 
tion of the evil thou fearest than to 
fear the evil which thy endeavor can- 
not prevent. — Quarles. 


Thou little know’st 

What he can brave, who, born and nurst 
In danger’s paths, has dared her worst! 
Upon whose ear the signal-word 

Of strife and death is hourly breaking; 
Who sleeps with head upon the sword 
His fever’d hand must grasp in waking. 

— Moore. 


Dangers are no more light if they 
once seem light, and more dangers have 
deceived men than forced them; nay, 
it were better to meet some dangers 
half-way, though they come nothing 
near, than to keep too long a watch 
upon their approaches; for If a man 
W’atch too long it ’is odds he will fall 
fast asleep. — Bacon. 


He led on; but thoughts 
Seem’d gathering round which troubled 
him. The veins 

Grew visible upon his swarthy brow. 

And his proud lip was press’d as if with 
pain. 

He trod less firmly; and his restless eye 
Glanc’d forward frequently, as if some ill 
He dared not meet were there. — Willis. 


We should never so entirely avoid 
danger as to appear irresolute and 
cowardly; but, at the same time, we 
should avoid unnecessarily exposing 
ourselves to danger, than which noth< 
ing can be more foolish. — Cicero. 

Daring 

Fortune helps the bold. — Virgil. 


J dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares do more, is none. 

— Shakespeare. 


And what he greatly thought he 
nobly dared. — Homer. 
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By daring, great fears are concealed. 
— Lucan. 


Be bolde, be bolde, and everywhere 
be bolde. — Spenser. 


Dare to act ! Even Venus aids the 
bold. — Tibullus. 


A decent boldness ever meets with 
friends. — Homer. 


And what they dare to dream of> 
dare to do. — Lowell, 


The repose of darkness is deeper on 
the water than on the land. — Victor 
Hugo. 


Melt, and dispel, ye spectre doubts that roll 
Cimmerian darkness o’er the parting soul. 

—Campbell. 


There is such a thing as the pres- 
sure of darkness. — Victor Hugo. 

Dangkter 

Good daughters make good mothers. 
— Abigail G. Whittlesey. 


In great straits and when hope is 
small, the boldest counsels are the 
safest. — Livy. 


And dar’st thou then 
To beard the lion in his den. 

The Douglas in his hall? — Scott 


He either fears his fate too much. 

Or his deserts are small, 

That dares not put it to the touch 
To gain or lose it all. 

— Marquis of Montrose. 


He that climbs the tall tree has won right 
to the fruit, 

He that leaps the wide gulf should prevail 
in his suit. — Scott. 


Still harping on my daughter. — 
Shakespeare. 


A daughter is an embarrassing and 
ticklish possession. — Menander. 

Marry your daughters betimes, lest 
they marry themselves. — Burleigh. 

With a little hoard of maxims 
preaching down a daughter’s heart.— 
Tennyson. 


If thy daughter marry well, thou 
hast found a son; if not, thou hast 
lost a daughter. — Quarles. 


No one teaches a high position with- 
out daring. — Syrus. 

Darkness 

Darkness which may be felt. — Bible. 


Darkness visible. — Milton. 


Weep, for the light is dead. — 
Schiller. 


Happy is it to place a daughter ; yet 
it pains a father’s heart when he de- 
livers to another’s house a child, the 
object of his tender care. — Euripides. 

To a father waxing old, nothing is 
dearer than a daughter; sons have 
spirits of a higher pitch, but less in- 
clined to endearing fondness. — Eurip- 
ides. 


At one stride comes the dark. — Cole- 
ridge. 


Darkness, thou first great parent of us all, 
Thou art our great original 1 

— Y^den. 


Lot (ferkness ben^s down like a mother of 

On limitless plain;, a^^d the fall of her 
hair 

It has mantled a world. 

— ^Joaquin Mdler, 


If a daughter you have, she’s the plague of 
your life, 

No peace shall you know though you vc 
buried your wife I 

At twenty she mocks at the duty you taught 
her — 

Oh, what a plague is an obstinate daughter! 

— Sheridan. 


Trust to me^ judicious mother: do 
not make of your daughter an honest 
maUt if to give the lie to Nature; 
make her an honest woman, and be as- 
sured that she will be of more 
both to herself and to us.-r— Rpuaseau 


There is no darkness but ignorance. 
-Shakespeare. 
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See, indeed, that your daughter is 
thoroughly grounded and experienced 
in household duties; but take care, 
through religion and poetry, to keep 
her heart open to heaven. — Richter. 


softness that ‘‘brings and shuts the 
day,” while the whole air w^as tilled 
with the carols of birds, the hymns 
of the feathered tribe.— James Feni- 
more Cooper. 


Who Can describe the transports of a 
heart truly parental on beholding a 
daughter shoot up like some fair and 
modest flow'er, and acquire, day after 
day, fresh beauty and growing sweet- 
ness, so as to till every eye with pleas- 
ure and every heart with admiration? 
— Fordyce. 


When a mother, as fond mothers 
will, vows that she knows every 
thought in her daughter’s heart, I 
think she pretends to know a great 
deal too much. — Thackeray. 


Look, the gentle day, 

Before the wheels of Phoebus, round about 
Dapples the drowsy east with spots of gray, 
—Shakespeare. 


The eastern gate, all fiery red, 
Opening on Neptune, with fair blessed 
beams, 

Turns into yellow gold his salt-green 
streams. —Shakespeare. 


Faster and more fast, 

O’er night’s brim, day boils at last; 

Boils, pure gold, o’er the cloud-cup’s brim. 

— Robert Browning. 


Dawn. 

There is no solemnity so deep, to a 
right-thinking creature, as that of 
dawn. — Ruskin. 


The morning steals ui3on the night. 
Melting the darkness. — Shakespeare. 


Yon grey lines 

That fret the clouds are messengers of day. 

— Shakespeare. 


The dawn is overcast, the morning lowers, 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day. 

— ^Addison, 


The quiet night, now dappling, gan to 
wane. 

Dividing darkness from the dawning mam. 

— Byron. 


Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund 
day 

Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain-tops. 

— Shakespeare. 


The gray-eyed morn smiles on the frown- 
ing night. 

Checkering the eastern clouds with streaks 
of light, — Shakespeare. 


The day begins to brealc, and night is fled. 
Whose pitchy mantle over-veil’ d the earth, 
— Shakespeare. 


Look, the morn, in^ russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern 
hill. — Shakespeare. 


The sun had not risen, but the^ vault 
of heaven was rich with the winning 


See the dapple coursers of the morn 
Beat up the light with their bright silver 
hoofs, 

And chase it through the sky. 

— Marston. 


Night’s swift dragons cut the clouds full 
fast, 

And yonder shines Aurora’s harbinger; 

At whose approach, ghosts, wand’ring here 
and there, 

Troop home to churchyards. 

— Shakespeare. 


’Tis beautiful, when first the dewy light 
Breaks on the earth 1 while yet the scented 
air 

Is breathing the cool freshness of the night 
And the bright clouds a tint of crimson 
wear, — Elizabeth M. Chandler. 


At last the golden oriental gate 
Of greatest heaven ’gan to open fair; 

And Phoebus, fresh as bridegroom to his 
mate. 

Came dancing forth shaking his dewy hair. 
And hurl’d his glist’ing beams through 
gloomy air. — Spenser. 


. Co, lor, in the outward world, answers 
to feeling in man; shape, to thought; 
motion, t;o will. The dawn of day is 
the nearest outward likeness of an act 
of creation ; and it is, therefore, also 
the closest type in nature for that 
in us which most approaches to crea' 
tion — the realization of an idea by an 
act of the will. — John Sterling. 
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Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof. — Bible. 

Each day is the scholar of yester- 
day. — Publius Syrus. 

A day for God to stoop, and man to 
soar. — Tennyson. 

One of the heavenly days that can- 
not die. — Wordsworth. 

No day is without its innocent hope. 
— Ruskin. 

Thinking of the days that are no 
more. — Tennyson. 

He who has lived a day has lived an i 
age. — Bruyfere, , 

One glance of Thine creates a day. * 
— Watts. 

The spirit walks of every day de- 
ceased. — Young. 

What is 3 Jay to an immortal soul! 

A breath, no more. — T. B. i^idrich. 

One day, with life and heart, 

*[s jtiore than time enough to find a world. 

— James Russell Lowell. 

The long days are no happier than 
the short ones. — Baijey. 

Frail empire of a day! 
That with the setting sun extinct is lost. 

— Somerville. 

Not all Apollo’s Pythian treasures 
hold can bribe the poor possession of a 
day. — Homer. 

Days, that need borrow 

No part of their good morrow 

fore-spent night of sorrow. 

—Richard Crashaw. 

The sun is in the heaven; ^d the 
proud day, attended Pleasures 

of the world, is all too *wa‘nton!— ^ 
Shakespeare. ' « < i 

Boast not thyself of ro-moxrow*; fkir 
thou knowest npt what a day may 
bring fotth. —Bible. . * i 


Da^ 

One day spent well, and agreeably t<i 
I your precepts, is preferable to an eter* 
nity of error. — Yonge. 

1 O beautiful, awful summer day, 

I what bast thou given, what taken 
away? — Longfellow. 

* Philip. Madam, a day may sink or save a 
realm. 

:Mary. A day may save a heart from break- 
ing too. — Tennyson. 

What hath this day deserv’d? what hath it 
done. 

That it in golden letters should be set 
Among the high tides in the calendar? 

^ — Shakespeare. 

Day is a snow-white Dove of heaven 
That from the East glad message brings: 
Kight IS a stealthy, evil Raven, 

Wrapt to the eyes in his black wings. 

— T. B. Aldrich. 

Day is the Child of Time, 

And Day must cease to be: 

But Night IS without a sire. 

And cannot expire, 

One with Eternity. 

— R. H. Stoddard. 

Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 

The bridal of the earth and sky. 

The dew shall weep thy fall to-night; 

For thou must die. — Herbert. 

How troublesome is day! 

It calls us from our sleep away; 

It bids us from our pleasant dreams awak^ 
And sends us forth to keep or break 
Our promises to pay. 

How troublesome is day! 

— Thomas Lore Peacock. 

O summer day beside the ipvyoup sea! 

O summer day so wonderfiU and white. 

So full o*‘f gladness and so full of pain! 
Forever and forever shalt thpu be 
To some the gravestone of a dead delight. 

To some the landmark of a new domain. 

— Longfellow. 

Blest power of sunshine! genial day! 

What balm, what life is in thy ray; 

To feel thee is such real blissy 
That had the world no joy hut this. 

To sit in sunshine calm and sweet--^ 

It were a world too exquisite. 

For man to leave it for the gloom. 

1', The.deep^ -cold ^dpw of the topik 

r .!• ^ 
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patiently and sweetly. For this day 
only is ours ; we are dead to yesterday, 
and we are not born to to-morrow, — 
Jeremy Taylor. 


The days are made on a loom where- 
of the w^arp and woof are past and 
future time. They are majestically 
dressed, as if every god brought a 
thread to the skyey web. — Emerson. 

Dead 

Let the dead bury their dead. — 
Bible. 


De mortuis nil nisi honum . — Of the 
dead be nothing safd but what is good. 
— Riley. 


Death puts an end to rivalship an(f 
competition. The dead can boast no 
advantage over us, nor can we triumph 
over them. — Hazlitt. 


He who hath bent him o’er the dead, 

Ere the first day of death is fied — 

The first dark day of nothingness, 

The last of danger and distress, 

(Before Decay’s effacing fingers. 

Have swept the lines where beauty lin- 
gers) — 

And mark’d the mild angelic air, 

The rapture of repose that’s there. 

— Byron. 


We hold reunions, not for the dead, 
for there is nothing in all the earth 
that you and I can do for the dead. 
They are past our help and past our 
praise. We can add to them no glory, 
we can give to them no immortality. 
They do not need us, but forever and 
forever more we need them. — Garfield. 

Death 

Death is the crown of life. — ^Young. 


Not dead, but gone before. — Samuel 
Rogers. 


Death is the gate of life. — ^Bailey. 


Death is another life. — ^Bailey. 


Death comes but once. — Beaumont 
and Fletcher. 


Every moment of life is a step 
towards death. — Corneifle. 


Death is a mighty, universal truth. 
— Dickens. 


God’s finger touched him, and he 
slept. — Tennyson. 

Passing through Nature to eternity. 
— Shakespeare. 


Death is the quiet haven of us all. — 
Wordsworth. 


God giveth quietness at last. — ■ 
Whittier. 


In the midst of life we are in death, 
— Burial Service. 


Death levels all things — Claudianus. 

O death ! thou gentle end of human 
sorrows.- — Rowe. 


The blind cave of eternal night.- 
Shakespeare. 


Where all life dies death lives. — 
Milton. 


There are remedies for all things 
but death. — Carlyle. 


Death is Life’s high meed. — Keats. 


Death hath a thousand doors to let 
out life. — Massinger. 

A man can die but once. — Shake- 
speare. 


I want to meet my God awake. — 
Carlyle. 

Death will have his day. — Shake' 
speare. 


Tell me, my soul! can this be death? 
— Pope, 


Death robs the rich and relieves the, 
poor. — J. L. Basford. 


I must sleep now. — Dying words of 
Byron. 


Thou hast all seasons for thine own, 
O death! — Mrs. Hemans 
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Cruel as death and hungry as the 
grave. — Thomson. 


Death, thou art infinite; it is life 
IS little. — Bailey. ' 


What can they suffer that do not 
fear to die? — Plutarch, 


This is the last of earth ! I am con- 
tent. — John Quincy Adams. 


The breathing miracle into silence 
passed! — Gerald Massey. 


Dear beauteous death, the jewel of 
the just — Henry Vaughan. 


Death is the greatest evil, because it 
cuts off hope. — Hazlitt. 


Death ready stands to interpose his 
dart. — Milton. 


Death loves a shining mark, a signal 
blow. — Young. 


The young may die, but the old 
must I’ — Longfellow. 


Heaven gives its favorites early 
death. — Byron. 


Is it then so sad a thing to die? — 
VirgiL 


Tired he sleeps, and lifers poor play 
is o’er. — Pope. 


Death lays his icy hand on kings. — 
Shirley. 


The smise of death is most in appre- 
hension. — Shakespeare. 


Death is a release from and an end 
of all pains. — Seneca. 


^Tis long since death had the major- 
ity. — Blair, 


If some men died and oft:^s- did 
not, death would indeed he a most mor- 
tifying evil. — Bruyfere. 

Death, as the psalmist saith, is cer- 
tain to all ; all shall die.— Shakespeare. 


Just death, kind umpire of men^s 
miseries. — Shakespeare. 


Death is the last limit of all things. 
— Horace. 


Good men but see death, the wicked 
taste it. — Ben Jonson. 

Death is not an end. It is a new 
impulse. — Henry Ward Beecher. 

Man makes a death, which nature 
never made. — Young. 


It is infamy to die, and not be 
missed. — Carlos Wilcox. 


The most happy ought to wish for 
death. — Seneca. 


Though death he poor, it ends a 
mortal woe. — Shakespeare. 


The relations of all living end in 
separation. — Mahabharata. 


He that dies pays all debts. — Shake- 
speare. 


The sleeping partner of life — a 
change of existence. — Paul Chatfield. 


Men fear death as children fear to 
go in the dark. — Bacon. 


To have to die is a distinction of . 
which no man is proud. — Alexander 
Smith. 


He that dies this year is quit for the 
next. — Shakespeare. 


There are few die well that die in a 
ba ttie. — Shakespeare. 


Death’s hut a path that must be trod. 
If man would ever pass to God. 

—Parnell. 


Kings and mightiest potentates must die. 
For that’s the end of human misery. 

— Shakespeare. 


Ah! surely nothing dies but some* 
thing mourns. — Byron. 


That which is so universal as d^tb 
must be a benefit- — Schiller. , 
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Is death the last sleep? No» it is 
the last final awakening. — Walter 
Scott. 


Death gives us sleep, eternal youth, 
and immortality. — Richter. 


I heard that God had called your 
mother home to heaven. It will seem 
more than ever like home to you now. 
— Babcock. 


It is not I who die, when I die, but 
my sin and misery. — Gotthold. 


I have often thought of death, and 
I find it the least of all evils. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 


All my possessions for a moment of 
time. — Last words of Queen Elizabeth. 


I regret not death. I am going to 
meet my friends in another world. — 
Ariosto. 


No king nor nation one moment can 
retard the appointed hour. — Dryden. 


The farthest from the fear are often 
nearest to the stroke of fate. — Young. 


What is death, after all? We leave 
only mortals behind us. — Ninon de 
Lenclos. 


The eyes of our souls only then begin 
to see when our bodily eyes are closing. 
- — William Law. 


That golden key that opes the pal- 
ace of eternity. — Milton. 


Death is the waiting-room where we 
robe ourselves for immortality. — Spur- 
geon. 


One may live as a conquerer, a king, 
or a magistrate : but he must aie as a 
man. — Daniel Webster. 


Death, so called, is a thing that makes men 
weep, 

And yet a third of life is pass’d in sleep. 

— Byron. 

How much of love lies buried in 
dusty graves! — F. A. Durivage. 


The heart is the first part that 
^quickens, and the last that dies. — ^ 
John Ray. 


Gone before 

To that unknown and silent shore. 

— Charles Lamb. 


We are dying from our very birth, 
and our end hangs on our beginning. — 
Manilius. 


Dead! God, how much there is in 
that little word! — Byron. 


Faith builds a bridge across the gulf 
of death. — Young. 


Death is a black camel, which kneels 
at the gates of all. — Abd-el-Kader. 


Soon as man, expert from time, has 
found the key of life, it opes the gates 
of death. — Young. 


He that cuts off twenty years of life 
Cuts off so many years of fearirvg death. 

— Horace, 


The air is full of farewells to the dying, 
And mournings for the dead. 

— Longfellow. 


Jesus does not want us to say, 
“dead,” for, He said, “all live unto 
Him,” though they seem dead to us. — > 
Babcock. 


Life is the jailer, death the angel 
sent to draw the unwilling bolts and 
set us free. — Lowell. 


How wonderful is Death, Death and his 
brother Sleep 1 — Shelley. 


Pale death enters with impartial 
step the cottages of the poor and the 
palaces of the rich. — Horace. 


Men drop so fast, ere life’s mid stage we 
tread. 

Few know so many friends alive, as dead. 

T— Young. 


It were well to die if there be gods, 
and sad to live if there be none, — • 
Marcus Antoninus. 


How wonderful is Death, Death anl^^ 
his brother Sleep ! — Shelley* 
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To how many is the death of the 
beloved the parent of faith! — Bulwer- 
Lytton. 


Death lies on her like an untimely frost 
Upon the sweetest flower of all the field. 

— Shakespeare. 


Men may live fools, but fools they 
cannot die. — Young. 


Death is the ultimate boundary of 
human matters. — Horace. 


We turn to dust, and all our might- 
iest works die too. — Cowper. 


The ancients dreaded death : the 
Christian can only fear dying. — J. C. 
and A. W. Hare. 


Yes, death — the hourly possibility of 
it — death is the sublimity of life. — 
Mountford. 


The finest day of life is that on 
which one quits it. — Frederick the 
Great. 


Death rides on every passing breeze. 
He lurks in every flower. 

— Bishop Heber. 


The first dark day of nothingness. 
The last of danger and distress. 

— Byron. 


There is no fireside, howsoe’er de- 
fended, but has one vacant chair! — 
Longfellow. 


To fear death is the way to live 
long; to be afraid of death is to be 
long a dying. — Quarles. 

There nothing certain in man’s 
life but this, that be must lose it. — 
Owen Meredith. 


Knowledge by suffering endureth. 
And life is perfected by Death. 

— Mrs. Browning. 


Death in itself is nothing; but we fear 
To be we know not what, we know not 
where. — Dryden. 


Death hath no advantage but where 
it comes a stranger. — Jeremy Taylor. 


Death comes to us, under many con- 
ditions, with all the welcome serenity 
of sleep. — Hosea Ballou. 


There is no death. The thing that we call 
death 

Is but another, sadder name for life. 

— Stoddard. 


No better armor against the darts 
of death than to be busied in God’s 
service. — Thomas Fuller. 


Can honor’s voice provoke the silent 
dust, or flattery soothe the dull, cold 
ear of death? — Gray. 


Tlie hour conceal’d and so remote the fear. 
Death still draws nearer, never seeming 
near. — Pope. 


We understand death for the first 
time when he puts his hand upon one 
whom we love. — Mme. de Stael. 


The good die first; and they whose 
hearts are dry as summer dust bum to 
the socket. — Wordsworth. 


For in that sleep of death what dreams may 
come. — Shakespeare. 


When a few years are come, then I 
shall go the way whence I shall not 
return. — Bible. 


He gave his honours to the world again, ^ 
His blessed p«it to heaven, and slept in 
peace. — Shakespeare. 


Before decay’s effacing fingers have 
swept the lines where beauty lingers. — ' 
Byron. 


The tall, the wise, the reverend head. 
Must lie as low as ours. 

• — Isaac Watts, 


We thought her dying while she 
slept, and sleeping when she died. — - 
Hood. 


You who come my grave to view, 

A moment stop and think. 

That I am in eternity, ^ 

And you are on the brink. — Epitaph. 


You shouldmot fear, nor yet should 
you wish for your last day. — Martial 
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But, oh! fell Death’s untimely frost, 
That nipt my flower sae early. 

— Burns. 


To our graves we walk 
In the thick footprints of departed men. 

— ^Alex. Smith. 


It is only to those who have never 
lived that 'death ever can seem beauti- 
ful — Ouida. 


My sole defense against the natural 
horror w^hich death inspires is to love 
beyond it. — Mme. Swetchine. 


Nor virtue, wit, or beauty, could 
preserve from death’s hand this their 
heavenly mould. — Carew. 


Death has made 

His darkness beautiful with thee. 

— Tennyson. 


Of no distemper, of no blast he died 
But fell like autumn fruit that mellow’d 
long. — Dryden. 


Death borders upon our birth; and 
our cradle stands in our grave. — 
Bishop Hall 


Good-bye, proud world; I’m going home: 
Thou art not ray friend, and I’m not thine. 

— Emerson. 


The shadow cloak’d from head to foot. 
Who keeps the keys of all the creeds. 

— Tennyson, 


That last day does not bring extinc- 
tion to us, but change of place. — 
Cicero, 


Death is a friend of ours; and he 
that is not ready to entertain him is 
not at home. — Bacon. 


The uncertainty of death is, in effect, 
the great support of the whole system 
of life. — Johnson. 


It is silliness to live when to live is 
a torment; and then we have S pre- 
scription to die when death is our 
physician. — Shakespeare. 


It is the cause, and not the death, 
that makes the martyr. — Napoleon I. 


I looked, and behold a pale horse; 
and his name that sat on him was 
Death.— Bible. 


Death but supplies the oil for the 
inextinguishable lamp of life. — Cole- 
ridge. 


Death is the ugly fact which Na- 
ture has to hide, and she hides it well 
— ^Alexander Smith. 


There are countless roads on all 
sides to the grave. — Cicero. 


Early, bright, transient, chaste as morning 
dew. 

She sparkled, was exhal’d, and went to 
heaven. —Young. 


Death never happens but once, yet 
we feel it every moment of our lives. — ■ 
La BruySre. 

If one was to think constantly of 
death the business of life would stand 
still. — Johnson. 


Death comes equally to ns all, and 
makes us all equal when it comes. — 
Donne. 


Before mine eyes in opposition sits 
Grim Death, my son and foe. 

— Milton. 


Death is appalling to those of the 
most iron nerves, when it comes quietly 
and in the stillness and solitude of 
night. — James Feniraore Cooper. 


Death ♦ * * openeth the gate 
to good fame, and extinguisheth envy. 
— Bacon. 


Those only can thoroughly feel the 
meaning of death who know what is 
perfect love. — George E-liot. 


Death is the universal salt of states; 

Blood is the base of all things — law and 
war. — Bailey. 


Death is easier to bear without 
thinking of it, than the thought of 
death without peril — Pascal 


He only half dies who leaves an ins* 
age of himself in his sons, — Goldoni 
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The angel of Death has been abroad 
throughout the land; you may almost 
hear the beating of his wings. — John 
Bright. 


Neither the sun nor death can be 
looked at steadily. — La Rochefoucauld. 


There is a remedy for everything but 
death, who, in spite of our teeth, will 
take us in his clutches. — Cervantes. 


Men have died from time to time, 
and worms have eaten them, but not 
for love. — Shakespeare. 


This day which thou fearest so 
much, and which thou callest thy last, 
is the birthday of an eternity. — Seneca. 


Is it courage in a dying man to go, 
in weakness and in agony, to affront 
a*n almighty and eternal God? — Pascal. 


Going out into life — that is dying. 
Christ is the door out of life. — Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


In the capacious urn of death, every 
name is shaken. — Horace. 


He who fears death has already lost 
the life he covets. — Cato. 


The time will come to every human 
being when it must be known how well 
he can bear to die. — ^Johnson. 


Death is the dropping of the flower 
that the fruit may swell. — Beecher. 


Death is dreadful to the man whose 
all is extinguished with his life ; but 
not to him whose glory never can die. 
— Cicero. 


Though in midst of life we he 
Snares of death surround us. 

I — Martin Luther. 


life is the triumph of our moulder- 
ing clay; death, of the spirit infinite! 
divine ! — Young. 

To a father, when his child dies, the 
future dies; to a child, when bm. par- 
ents die, the past die^ — Anerbaek. 


Not where death hath power maj 
love be blest. — Mrs. Hemans. 


The gods conceal from men the hap- 
piness of death, that they may endure 
life. — Lucan. 


That evil can never be great which 
is the last. — Cornelius Nepos. 


A death-like sleep, 

A gentle wafting to immortal life. 

— Milton. 


Here is my Journey’s end, here is my birth, 
And veiy sea-mark of my utmost sail. 

— Shakespeare. 


There is no finite life except unto 
death; no death except unto higher 
life. — Bunsen. 


A short death is the sovereign good 
hap of human life. — Pliny. 


Death is an equal doom to good and 
bad, the common inn of rest* — Spenser. 


Death? Translated into the heav- 
enly tongue, that word means life I— 
Beecher. 


It is uncertain at w^hat place death 
awaits thee. Wait thou for it at 
every place. — Seneca. 


The tongues of dying men enforce at- 
tention, like deep harmony. — Shake- 
speare. 

Death and love are the two wings 
which bear man from earth to heaven. 
— Michael Angelo. 


Death is as the foreshadowing of 
life. We die that we may die no more. 
■ — Hooker. 


The last enemy that shall be de- 
stroyed is death. — Bible. * 


If Socrates died like a sage, Jesus 
died like a God. — Rousseau. 


Beliete that each day is the last to 
shine upon thee. — Horace, 

The whole life of a philosopher is 
the meditation of his death.-n^Cicero. 
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If I must die, I will encounter dark- 
ness as a bride, and hug it in mine 
arms. — Shakespeare. 


Death possesses a good deal of real 
estate, namely, the graveyard in every 
tow n. — H a w t h o rue. 


Let no man fear to die, we love to sleep all. 
And death is but the sounder sleep. 

— Beaumont. 


When beggars die, there are no comets 
seen; 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the 
death of princes. — Shakespeare. 


He that hath a wiU to die by himself. 
Fears it not from another. 

—Shakespeare. 


The sands are number’d, that make tip my 
life; 

Here must I stay, and here my life must 
end. — Shakespeare. 


That death is best which comes 
appropriately at a ripe age. — Pro- 
pertius. 


Death only this mysterious truth unfolds, 
The mighty soul how small a body holds. 

— Dry den. 


Look forward a little fuiiher to the 
period, when all the noise and tumult 
and business of this wmrld shall have 
closed forever. — J. G. Pike. 


When I lived, I provided for every- 
thing but death ; now I must die, and 
am unprepared. — Caesar Borgia. 


The world recedes; it disappears! 
Heaven opens on my eyesl — Pope. 


And when obedient nature knows his will, 
A fly, a grapestone, or a hair can kill. 

— Prior. 


An honorable death is better than a 
dishonorably life. — Tacitus. 


Death has left on her. 

Only the beatr^lful. •—Hood. 


He who does not fear death cares 
naught for threats. — Corneille. 


What ! is there no bribing death ? — 
Dying words of Cardinal Beaufort. 


The long sleep of death closes our 
sca(rs, and the short sleep of life our 
wounds. — Jean Paul Richter. 


The divinity who rules within us 
forbids us to leave this world without 
his command. — Cicero. 


Ko evil is honorable: but death is 
honorable; therefore death is not evil* 
— Zeno. 


There is no death! What seems so 
is transition. — Longfellow. 


This I ask, is it not madness to kill 
thyself in order to escape death! — 
Martial. 


On this side and on that, men see their 
friends 

Drop off like leaves in autumn. — Blair. 


Who knows that ’tis not life w-hich 
we call death, and death our life on 
earth ? — Euripides, 


Nothing in his life 
Became him like the leaving it. 

— Shakespeare. 


Thou fool, what is sleep but the im- 
age of death? Pate will give an eter- 
nal rest. — Ovid. 


Men must endure their going hence, 
Even as their coming hither. 

— Shakespeare. 


Death alone discloses how insignifi- 
cant are the puny bodies of men. — 
JuvenaL 


All our days travel toward death, 
and the last one reaches it. — Mon- 
taigne. 


Wlio now travels that dark path to 
the bourne from which they say no 
one returns. — Catullus. 


Teach him how to live, 
i^And, eh? still harder lesson! how to die. 

I — Bishop Porteus. 


To die at the command of another la 
to die twice, — Syrus. 


WhereveF I look there is nothing but 
the image of death. — Ovid. 
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Death is not grievous to me, for I 
shall lay aside my pains by death. — 
Ovid. 


Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking. 
Morn of toil, nor night of waking. 

— Scott. 


Sometimes death is a punishment; 
often a gift; it has been a favor to 
many. — Seneca. 


Beauty is fading, nor is fortune 
stable; sooner or later death comes to 
all. — Propertius. 


When death gives us a long lease of 
life, it takes as hostages all those 
whom we have loved, — Mme. Necker. 


The character wherewith we sink 
into the grave at death is the very 
character wherewith we shall reap- 
pear at the resurrection. — ^Thomas 
Chalmers. 


Death is a silent, peaceful genius, 
who rocks our second childhood to 
sleep in the cradle of the coffin. — Chat- 
field. 


Death, remembered, should be like a 
mirror, who tells us life is but a 
breath ; to trust it, error. — Shake- 
speare. 


Death shuns the naked throat and 
proffered breast ; he flies when called 
to be a welcome guest. — Sir Charles 
Sedley. 


Death is a stage in human progress, 
to be passed as we would pass from 
childhood to youth, or from youtli to 
ma^ihood, and with the same con- 
sciousness of an everlasting nature. — 
Sears. 


And when no longer we can see 
Thee, may we reach out our hands, 
and find Thee leading us through death 
to immortality and glory. — H. W. 
Beecher. 


The knell, the shrond, the mattock, 
ancl the grave, the deep, damp vanlt, 
the darkness and the worm. — Young*- 


Whatever crazy sorrow saith, no- lifi 
that breathes with human breath has 
ever truly longed for death. — Tenny- 
son. 


Like other tyrants, death delights to 
smite what, smitten, most proclaims 
the pride of power and arbitrary nod, 
— Young. 


Nothing can we call our own but 
death, and that small model of the 
barren earth which serves as paste and 
cover to our bones. — Shakespeare. 


Death, of all estimated evils, is the 
only one whose presence never incom- 
moded anybody, and which only causes 
concern during its absence. — Arces- 
ilaus. 


Setting is preliminary to brighter 
rising; decay is a process of advance- 
ment; death is the condition of higher 
and more fruitful life. — Chapin. 


We sometimes congratulate ourselves 
at the moment of waking from a trou- 
bled dream — it may be so the moment 
after death. — Hawthorne. 


Death is the only monastery ; the 
tomb is the only cell, and the grave 
that adjoins the convent is the bitterest 
mock of -its futility. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


To tbe Christian, these shades are 
the golden haze which heaven’s light 
makes, when it meets the earth, and 
mingles with its shadows. — H. W. 
Beecher. 


Remember to think of your departed 
mother always as living, just away in 
another room of our Father’s house. — • 
Babcock. 


Whatever stress some may lay upon 
it, a death-bed repentance is but a 
weak and slender plank to trust our 
all on.— Sterne. 


Death is like thunder in two partic- 
ulars; we are alarmed* at the sound of 
it ; ^nd it is formidable only from that 
which preceded it. — C. G. Colton, 
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He that always waits upon God is 
ready whenever He calls. Neglect not 
to set your accounts even; he is a 
happy man who so lives as that death 
at all times may find him at leisure to 
die. — Owen Feltham. 


Dead is she? No; rather let us call 
ourselves dead, who tire so soon in the 
service of the Master whom she has 
gone to serve forever. — W. S. Smart. 


Death, which hateth and destroyeth 
a man, is believed; God, which hath 
made him and loves him, is always de- 
ferred. — Sir Walter Raleigh. 


It seems to be remarkable that death 
increases our veneration for the good, 
and extenuates our hatred for the bad. 
— Johnson. 


Death is not an end, but a transi- 
tion crisis. All the forms of decay are 
but masks of regeneration — the secret 
alembics of vitality. — Chapin. 


To close the eyes, and give a seemly 
comfort to the apparel of the dead, is 
poverty’s holiest touch of nature. — 
Dickens. 


The reconciling grave swallows dis- 
tinction first, that made us foes, that 
all alike lie down in peace together.’ — 
Shakespeare. 


It seems as though, at the approach 
of a certain dark hour, the light of 
heaven infills those who are leaving 
the light of earth. — Victor Hugo. 


The darkness of death is like the 
evening twilight;. it makes all objects 
appear more lovely to the dying. — 
Richter. 


Birth into this life was the death of 
the embryo life that preceded, and the 
death of this will be birth into some 
new mode of being. — Rev. Dr. Hedge. 


Earth has one angel less, and heaven 
one more since yesterday. Already, 
kneeling at the throne, she has received 
her welcome, and is resting on the 
bosom of her Saviour. — Hawthorne, 


To neglect at any time preparation 
for death is to sleep on our post at a 
siege; to omit it in old age is to sleep 
at an attack. — Johnson. 


In the destroyer's steps there spring 
up bright creations that defy his power 
and his dark path becomes a way of 
light to heaven. — Dickens. 


We bury love; forgetfulness grows 
over it like grass; that is a thing to 
weep for, not the dead- — Alexander 
Smith. 


’Tis the cessation of our breath. 

Silent and motionless we lie, 

And no one knoweth more than this. 

> — Longfellow. » 


If life be a pleasure, yet, since death 
also is sent by the hand of the same 
Master, neither should that displease 
us. — Michael Angelo. 


Of all the evils of the world w^hich 
are reproached with an evil character, 
death is the most innocent of its ac- 
cusation. — Jeremy Taylor. 


Approach thy grave like one that 
wraps the drapery of his couch about 
him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 
— Bryant. 


Death came with friendly care, the 
opening bud to heaven conveyed, and 
bade it blossom there. — Coleridge. 


The premeditation of death is the 
premeditation of liberty; he who ha& 
learnt to die has forgot to serve. — ■ 
Montaigne. 


I look upon death to be as necessary 
to our constitution as sleep. We shall 
rise refreshed in the morning. — 
Franklin. 


Death is not. the monarch of the 
dead, but of the dying. The moment 
he obtains a conquest, he loses a sub- 
ject. — Thomas Paine. 


Let us live like those who expect to 
die, and then we shall find that we 
feared death only because we were um 
acquainted with it, — William Wake. 
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’Tis the only discipline we are bom 
for ; all studies else are but as circular 
lines, and death the center where they 
all must meet. — Massinger. 


The night comes on that knows not morn. 
When I shall cease to be all alone. 

To live forgotten, and love forlorn 

— Tennyson. 


Death is not rare, alas! nor burials few, 
And soon the grassy coverlet oi God 
Spreads equal green above their ashes pale. 

— Bayard Taylor. 


Death is delightful. Death is dawn — 
The waking from a weary night 
Of fevers unto truth and light. 

— ^Joaquin Miller. 


All that tread 

The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom. — Bryant. 


Then Sleep and Death, two twins of winged 
race, 

Of matchless swiftness, but of silent pace. 

— Homer. 


Like a led victim, to my death 1*11 go, 
And, dying, bless the hand that gave the 
blow. — Dry den. 

Men in general do not live as if they 
looked to, die; and therefore do not die 
as if they looked to live. — Manton. 


By medicine life may be prolong*d, yet 
death 

Will seize the doctor too. — Shakespeare. 


Death is a commingling of el;ernity 
with time ; in the death of a good man, 
eternity is seen looking through time. 
— Goethe. 


Death is the liberator of him whom 
freedom cannot release, the physician 
of him whom medicine cannot cure, 
and the comforter of him whom time 
cannot console,' — Colton. 


It is as natural to die as to be bom ; 
and to a little infant, perhaps, the one 
is as painful as the other. — Bacon. 


It is by no means a fact that death 
is the worst of all evils; when it comes 
it is an alleviation to mortals who Bre 
worn out with sufferings. — ^Metastasio. 


Death is tlie only physician, the 
shadow of bis valley the only Journey- 
ing that will cure us of age and the 
gathering fatigue of years. — George 
Eliot. 


The happiest of pillows is not that 
which love ‘first presses ! it is that 
which death has frowned on and passed 
over. — Landor. 


A few feet under the ground reigns 
so profound a silence, and yet so much 
tumult on the surface! — Victor Hugo. 


Oh, Godl it is a fearful thing _ 

To see the human, soul take wing 
In any shape, in any moodl 

— Byron. 


Death rides in triumph,— fell destruction 
Lashes his fiery horse, and round about him 
His many thousand ways to let out souls. 

— Beaumont and Fletcher. 


To die, I own, is a dread passage—^ 
terrible to nature, chiefly to those who 
have, like me, been happy. — Thomson. 


How short is human life; the very breath, 
Which frames my words, accelerates my 
death. — Hannah More. 


Death itself is less painful when it 
comes upon us unawares than the bare 
contemplation of it, even when dan^ 
ger is far distant. — ^Pascal. 

Suns may set and rise; we, wbai 
our short day is closed, must sleep on 
during one never-ending night. — ' 
Catullus. 


.To die is landing on some silent shore, 

billows never break nor tempests 
roar; , , , . 

Ere well we feel the , friendly stroke tis 
o’er. — Sir Samuel Garth. 


O mighty Caesar! dost thou lie so 
low? Are all thy conquests, glories, 
triumphs, spoils, shrunk to this little 
measure ?— Shakespeare. 


If thou expect death as’ a friend, 
prepare to entertain it ; if thou expect 
death as an enemy, prepare to over- 
^j^e it ; death has no 
whan it comes a stranger. — Quarles. 
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Man should ever look to his last day, 
and no one should be called happy be- 
fore his funeral. — Ovid. 


Lay her i’ the earth; 

And trom her fair and unpolluted ilesh 
May violets spring 1 — Shakespeare. 


A man after death is not a natural 
but a spiritual man; nevertheless he 
still appears in all respects like him- 
self. — Swedenborg, 


Death upon his face 
Is rather shine than shade, 

A tender shine by -looks belcvcd made. 

— Mrs. Browning. 


I fled, and cried out Death! 

Hell trembled at the hideous name, and 
sigh’d 

From all her caves, and back resounded 
Death. . — ^Milton. 


Dea th to the Christian is the funeral 
of all his sorrows and evils, and the 
resurrection of all his joys. — ^Aughey. 


He whom the gods love dies young, 
while he is in health, has his senses 
and his judgment sound. — Plautus. 


When at last the angels come to 
convey your departing spirit to Abra- 
ham’s bosom, depend upon it, however 
dazzling in their newness they may be 
to you, you will find that your history 
is no novelty, and you yourself no 
stranger to them. — James Hamilton. 


Bo we fall asleep in Jesus. We have 
played long enough at the games of 
life, and at last we feel the approach 
of death. We are tired and we 
lay our heads back pn the'fcosom of^f 
Christ, and Quietly fall asleep. — H. W. 
Beecher. 


Reflect on death as ip Jesus Christ, 
not as without Jesus Christ. Without 
Jesus Christ it is dreadful, it H alarm- 
ing, it the terror of nature. In 
Je'siis Chri'^t it is fair and lovely, it 
is good n nd holy, it is the joy of saints. 
— Pasca’' 


The heaven-like spots I have 

ever visited have been certain roopss 
in whiob Christ’s weie await- 


ing the summons of death. So fai 
from being a “house of mourning,” I 
have often found such a house to be a 
vestibule of glory. — T. L. Cuyler. 


How well he fell asleep! 

Tike some proud river, widening toward 
the sea ; 

Calmly and grandly, silently and deep. 
Life joined eternity. — S. T. Coleridge, 


When darkness gathers over all, 

And the last tottering pillars fall, 
Take the poor dust Thy mercy warms, 
And mould it into heavenly forms. 

— O. W. Holmes. 


Death cannot come 
To him untimely who is fit to die; 

The less of this cold world, the more of 
heaven ; 

The briefer life, the earlier immortality. 

■' — Millman. 


Drawing near her death, she sent 
most pious thoughts as harbingers to 
heaven ; and her soul saw a glimpse of 
happiness through the chinks of her 
sickness-broken body. — Thomas Fuller. 


It is impossible that anything so 
natural, so necessary, and so universal 
as death should ever have been de- 
signed by Providence as an evil to 
mankind.-^ — Swift. 


Certainly the contemplation of 
death, as the wages of sin, and passage 
to another world, is holy and religious ; 
but the fear of it, as a tribute due 
unto Nature, is weak. — Bacon. 


He that would die well must always 
look for death, every day knocking at 
the gates of the grave; and then the 
grave shall never prevail against him 
to do him mis^'hief. — Jeremy Taylor. 


Death is so genuine a fact that it 
excludes falsehoods, or betrays its 
emptiness ; it is a touchstone that 
proves the gold, and dishonors the 
baser metal. — Hawthorne. 

Seek such union to the Son of God 
as, leaving no present deatli within, 
shall make the second death impossible, 
and shall leave in all your future only 
that shadow of death which men call 
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dissolution, and which the gospel calls 
sleeping in Jesus. — James Hamilton. 


All was ended now, the hope and the 
fear and the sorrow, all the aching of 
heart, the restless, unsatisfied longing, 
all the dull, deep pain, and constant 
anguish of patience. — Longfellow. 


When the dust of death has choked 
a great man’s voice, the common words 
he said turn oracles, the common 
thoughts he yoked like hovs^ draw like 
griffins. — Mrs. Browning. 


The weariest and most loathed 
worldly life that age, ache, penury, 
and imprisonment can lay on nature is 
a paradise to what we fear of death. — 
Shakespeare. 


Soon for me the light of day 
Shall forever pass away; 

Then from sin and sorrow free. 

Take me, Ix)rd, to dwell with Thee. 

* — Doane. 


hove masters agony; the sonl that seemed 
'Forsaken feels her present God again 
And in her Father’s arms 
Contented dies away. 

—John Keble. 


Many persons sigh for death when 
it seems far off, but the inclination 
vanishes when the boat upsets, or the 
locomotive runs off the track, or the 
measles set it.— T. Higginson. 


We die every day; every moment de- 
prives us of a portion of life and ad- 
vances us a step toward the grave ; 
our whole life is only a long and jiam- 
ful sickness. — Massillon. 


The fear of approaching death, 
which in youth we imagine must cause 
inquietude to the aged. Is very seldom 
the soiirqe of much uneasiness. — Haz- 
litt 


O Peath, what are thou? nurse of 
dreamless slumbers freshening the 
fevered flesh to a wakefulness eternal. 
— Tupjper: 

Everything dies, and on this spring 
morning, if f lay my ear to the ground, 
I seem to hear from*»every noint of the 


compass the heavy step of men who 
carry a corpse to its burial. — Madame 
de Gasparin. 


Death makes a beautiful appeal to 
charity. When we look upon the dead 
form, so composed and still, the kind- 
ness and the love that are in us all 
come forth. — Chapin. 


There is nothing of evil in life for 
him who rightly comprehends that 
death is no evil ; to know how to die 
delivers us from all subjection and 
constraint. — Montaigne. 


Death is as near to the young as to 
the old ; here is all the difference : 
death stands behind the young man's 
back, before the old man’s face. — Rev. 
T. Adams. 


Onllen whispered in his last mo- 
ments: ‘T wish I had the power of 
writing^ or speaking, for then I would 
describe to you how pleasant a thing 
it is to die.'’ — Dr. Derby. 


Death to a good man is but passing 
through a dark entry, out of one little 
dusky room of his Father’s house into 
another that is fair and large, light- 
some and glorious, and divinely enter- 
taining. — Adam Clarke. 


All life is surrounded by a great eir- 
eumference of death; but to the be- 
liever in JesUiS, beyond this surround- 
ing death is a boundless sphere of life. 
He has only to die once to be done 
with death forever. — James Hamilton. 


How beautiful it is for a man to die 
on the walls of Zion! to be called like 
a watch-worn and weary sentinel, to 
put his armor off, and rest in heaven. 
— N. P. Willis. 


Death opens the gate of fame, and 
shuts the gate of envy after it ; it un- 
looses the chain of the captive, and 
puts the bondsman’s task into another 
man’s hand. — Sterne. 


When a man dies they who survive 
hxrh ask what property be has left he- 
htnd. The anael uho bends over 
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dying man asks what good deeds he 
has sent before him. — Koran. 


Life’s race well run, 

Life’s work well done, 

Life’s crown well won, 

Now comes rest. 

— President Garfield’s Epitaph. 

The churchyard is the market-place 
where all things are rated at their true 
value, and those who are approaching 
it talk of the woVld and its vanities 
with a wisdom unknown before, — 
Baxter. 


There are such things as a man shall 
remember with joy upon his death-bed ; 
such as shall cheer and warm his heart 
even in that last and bitter agony. — 
South. 


If human love hath power to pene- 
trate the veil— and hath it not? — then 
there are yet living here a few who 
have the blessedness of knowing that 
an angel loves them. — Hawthorne. 


We look at death through the cheap- 
glazed windows of the flesh, and be- 
lieve him the monster which the flawed 
and cracked glass represents him. — 
Lowell. 


I have heard that death takes us 
away from ill things, not from good. 
I have heard that when we pronounce 
the name of man we pronounce the 
belief of immortality. — Emerson. . 


To die, — sleep,— 

No more; — and by a sleep to say we end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural 
shocks 

That flesh is heir to. —Shakespeare. 


And there at Venice gave 
His body to that pleasant country’s earth, 
And his pure soul unto his captain Christ, 
Under whose colours he had fought so long. 

— Shakespeare. 


How oft, when men are at the point of 
death, 

Have they been merry! which their keepers 
call 

A lightning before death. — Shakespeare. 


Nature intends that, at fixed periods, 
men should succeed each other by the 


instrumentality of death. We shall 
never outwit Nature; we shall die as 
usual. — Pontenelle. 


The world recedes; it disappears! 

Heav’n opens on my eyes! my ears 
With sounds seraphic ring: 

Lend, lend your wings! I mount! I fly! 

—Pope. 


The prince, who kept the world in awe, 
The judge, whose dictate fix’d the law. 
The rich, the poor, the great, the small. 
Are levell’d: death confounds ’em all. 

— Gay. 


The world will turn when we are earth 
As though we had not come nor gone; 
There was no lack before our birth, 
When we are gone there will be none. 

— Omar Khayyam. 


Strange — is it not^ — that of the myriads 
who 

Before us passed the door of Darkness 
through, 

Not one returns to tell us of the road 
Which to discover we must travel too. 

— Omar Kha3ryam. 


For thee, O now a silent soul, my brother, 
Take at my hands this garland and fare- 
well. 

Thin is the leaf, and chill the wintry 
smell. 

And chill the solemn earth, a fatal mother. 

— Swinburne. 


Death! to the happy thou art terrible; 

But how the wretched love to think of thee, 
O thou true comforter! the friend of all 
Who have no friend beside! 

— Southey. 


There is no Death! What seems so is tram 
sition ; 

This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 

Whose portal we call death. 

— Longfellow. 


Death is the port where all may refuge find 
The end of labor, entry into rest; 

Death hath the bounds of misery confin’d 
Whose sanctuary shrouds affliction best. 

— Earl of Stirling 


O death! the poor man’s dearest friend, 
The kindest and the best! 

Welcome the hour, my aged limbs 
Are laid with thee at rest! ^Burns. 


What is certain in death ia some- 
what softened by what is uncertain ; 
it is an indefiniteness in the time. 
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which holds a certain relation to the 
infinite, and what is called eternity. — 
La Bruyfere. 


And thon art terrible — the tear. 

The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier; 
And all »we know, or dream, or fear 
Of agony, are thine. — Halleck. 


When we see our enemies and friends 
gliding away before us, let us not for- 
get that we are subject to the general 
law of mortality, and shall soon be 
where our doom will be fi:^ed forever. 
— Dr. Johnson. 


As man, perhaps, the moment of his breath. 
Receives the lurking principle of death; 
The young disease, that must subdue at 
length. 

Grows with his growth, and strengthens with 
his strength. — Pope. 


His last day places man in the same 
state as he was before he was born; 
nor after death has the body or soul 
any more feeling than they had before 
birth. — Pliny the Elder. 


She thought our good-night kiss was given, 
And like a lil^r her life did close; 
Angels uncurtain’d that repose. 

And the next waking dawn’d in heaven. 

— Gerald Massey. 


Then with no fiery throbbing pain. 

No cold gradations of decay, 

Death broke at once the vital chain, 
And freed his soul the nearest way. 

— Samuel Johnson. 


The soul too soft its ills to bear. 

Has left our mortal hemisphere. 

And sought in better world the meed 
To blameless life by heaven decreed. 

— Scott. 


But whether on the sbaffold high, 

Or in the battle’s van, ' 

The fittest place where man can die 
Is where he dies for man. 

— Michael J. Barry. 


Dust, to its narrow house beneath I 
Soul, to its place op. high! 

They that have seen thy look in death. 
No more may fear to die. 

— Mrs Hemans. 


As the films of clay are removed 
from our eyes, Death loses the false 
r\spect of tb^e spectre, apd we fall at 


last into its arms as a wearied child 
upon the bosom of its mother. — Bul- 
wer. 


But since, howe’er protracted, death wiU 
come. 

Why fondly study, with ingenious pains. 
To put it off?— To breathe a little longer 
Is to defer our fate, but not to shun it. 

— Hannah More. 


First our pleasures die — and then 
Our hopes, and then our fears — and when 
These are dead, the debt is due. 

Dust claims dust — and we die too. 

— Shelley. 


There is a Reaper whose name is Death, 
And with his sickle keen. 

He reaps the bearded grain at a breath. 
And the flowers that grow between. 

— Longfellow. 


What day, what hour, but knocks at human 
hearts, 

To wake the soul to sense of future scenes? 
Deaths stand like Mercurys, in every way. 
And kindly point us to our journey’s end. 

— Dr. Young. 


Death is the king of this world: ’tis his 
park 

Where he breeds life to feed him. Cries 
of pain 

Are music for his banquet. 

— George Eliot. 


And, as she looked around, she saw how 
Death, the consoler. 

Laying his hand upon many a heart, had 
healed it forever. — Longfellow. 


Death comes to all. His cold and sapless 
hand 

Waves o’er the world, and beckons us away. 
Who shall resist the summons? 

— ^Thomas Love Peacock, 


How shocking must thy summons be^ O 
death I 

To him that is set ease in his possessions; 
Who, counting on long years of pleasure 
here. 

Is quite pnfumish’d for that world to comet 

— Blair. 


Two hands upon the breast, 

And labor’s done; 

Two pale feet cross’d in rest. 

The race is won. — D. M. Mulock. 


The truth of it is, there is BoMiing 
m history which is so improving to 
the reader as those accounts which we 
meet with of the death of eminent per* 
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sons and of their behavior in that 
dreadful season. — Addison. 


But the grave is not deep; it is the 
shining tread of an angel that seeks 
us. When the unknown hand throws 
the fatal dart at the end of man, then 
boweth he his head and the dart only 
lifts the crown of thorns from his 
wo unds. — Richter. 


Brethren, we afe all sailing home; 
and by and by, when we are not think- 
ing of it, some shadowy thing (men 
call it death) , at midnight, will pass by, 
and will call us by name, and -will 
say, “I have a message for you from 
home ; God "wants you ; heaven waits 
for you.” — H. W. Beecher. 


Death is the wish of some, the relief 
of many, and the end of all. It sets 
the slave at liberty, carries the ban- 
ished man home, and places all mortal's 
on the same level, insomuch that life 
itself were a punishment without it. — 
Seneca. 


He that always waits upon God is 
ready "whensoever He calls. Neglect not 
to set your accounts even; he is a 
happy man who so lives as that death 
at all times may find him at leisure 
to die. — Feltham. 


When you take the wires of the cage 
apart, you do not hurt the bird, but 
help it You let it out of its prison. 
How do you know that death does not 
help me when it takes the wires of 
my cage down? — that it does not re- 
lease me, and put me into some better 
place, and better condition of life? — 
Bishop Randolph S. Foster, 


Death is a mighty mediator. There 
all the flames of rage are extinguished, 
hatred is appeased, and angelic pity, 
like a weeping sister, bends with gentle 
and close embrace over the funeral urn. 
— Schiller. 


^ “Come and see how a Christian can 
die,”* said the dying sage to his pupil; 
how would it do to say, “Gome and 
how an infidel can die?” — How 
would it have done for Voltaire to say 


this, who, in his panic at the prospect 
of eternity, offer^ his physician half 
his fortune for six "weeks more of life? 
— James Hamilton. 


Against specious appearances 
must set clear convictions, bright and 
ready for use. When death appears as 
an evil, we ought immediately to re- 
member that evils are things to be 
avoided, but death is inevitable. — Epic- 
tetus. 


O, if the deeds of human creatures 
could be traced to their source, how 
beautiful w’ould even death appear ; 
for how much charity, mercy, and purb 
fied affection would be seen to have 
tiieir growth in dusty graves ! — 
Dickens. 


Wliat is our death but a night’s 
sleep? For as through sleep all wear- 
iness and faintness pass away and 
cease, and the powers of the spirit 
come back again, so that in the morn- 
ing we arise fresh and strong and joy- 
ous; so at the Last Day we shall rise 
again as if we had only slept a night, 
and shall be fresh and strong.— Martin 
Luther. 


If life has not made you by God’s 
grace, through faith, holy — think you, 
will death without faith do it? The 
cold waters of that narrow stream are 
no purifying bath in which you may 
wash and be clean. No I no ! as you 
go down into them, you will come up 
from them. — Alexander Maclaren. 


Let death and exile, and all other 
things which appear terrible, be daily 
before your eyps, but death chiefly; 
and you will never entertain any ab- 
ject thought, nor too eagerly covet any- 
thing. — Epictetus. 


Feasts and business and pleasure 
and enjoyments seem great things to 
us, whilst we think of nothing else; 
but as soon as we add death to them 
they all sink into an equal littleness. 
— William Law. 


At the last, when we die, we have 
the dear angels for our escort on the 
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way. They who can grasp the whole 
world in their hands can surely also 
guard our souls, that they make that 
last journey safely. — Luther. 


There is a sweet anguish springing 
up in our bosoms when a child’s face 
brightens under the shadow of the 
waiting angel. There is an autumnal 
fitness when age gives up the ghost; 
and when the saint dies there is a tear- 
ful victory. — Chapin. 


If I were a writer of books, I would 
compile a register, with the comment 
of the various deaths of men; and it 
could not but be useful, for who should 
teach men to die would at the same 
time teach them to live. — Montaigne. 


Death alone of the gods loves not 
gifts, nor do you need to offer incense 
or libations ; he cares not for altar nor 
hymn ; the goddess of Persuasion alone 
of the gods has no power over him.— 
Horace. 


Can we wmnder that men perish and 
are forgotten, when their noblest and 
most enduring works decay? Death 
comes even to monumental structures, 
and oblivion rests on the most illus- 
trious names. — Marcus Antoninus. 


The bed of death brings every hu- 
man being to his pure individuality; 
to the intense contemplation of that 
deepest and most solemn of all rela- 
tions, the relation between the crea- 
ture and his Creator. — Daniel Webster. 


We so converse every night with 
the image of death that every morning 
we find an argument of the resurrec- 
tion. Sleep and death have but one 
mother, and they have one name in 
common. — Jeremy Taylor. 


Nature has lent us life, as we do a 
sum of money ; only no certain day is 
fixed for payment. What reason then 
to complain if she demands it at pleas- 
ure, since it was on this condition that 
we received it? — Cicero. 

.1 scarcely know how it is, but the 
deaths of dhildren seem to me always 


less premature than those of-^lder per* 
sons. Not that they are in fact so, 
but it is because they themselves have 
little or no relation to time or matu- 
rity. — Barry Cornwall. 


Tc mourn deeply for the death of 
another loosens from myself the petty 
desire for, and the animal adherence to 
life. We have gained the end of the 
philosopher, and view without shrink- 
ing the cofl5n and the pall. — Bulwer- 
Lytton. 


Who knows we have not lived before 
In forms that felt delight and pain? 

If death is not the open door 
^ Through which we pass to life again? 

— David Banks Sickels. 


Pew people know death, we only en- 
dure it, usually from determination, 
and even from stupidity and custom; 
and most men only die because they 
know not how to prevent dying. — ILa. 
Rochefoucauld. 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er 
gave, 

Await alike the inevitable hour, 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

— Gray, 


Thy day without a cloud hath pass’d. 
And thou wert lovely to the last: 

Extinguish’d not decay’d! 

As stars that shoot along the sky 
Shine brightest as they fall from high. 

— Byron. 


Can that man be dead 
Whose spiritual influence is upon his kind? 
He lives in glory j and his spealcing dust 
Has more of life than half its breathing 
moulds. — Miss Landon. 


Let us not doubt that God has a 
father’s pity towards us, and that in 
the removal of that which is dearest to 
us He is still loving and kind. Death 
separates, but it also unites. It re- 
unites whom it separates. — ^Abraham 
Coles. 

Philosophy has often attempted to 
repress insolence by asserting that all 
conditions are leveled by death ; a posi- 
tion which, however it may deject the 
happy, will seldom afford much com* 
fort to the wretched. — Dr. Johnson. 
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What is death but a ceasing to be 
t^hat we were before? We are kindled, 
and put out, we die daily ; nature that 
begot us expels us, and a better and 
safer place is provided for us,^ — Seneca. 


Where the brass knocker, wrapt in flannel 
band. 

Forbids the thunder of the footman’s hand, 
Th’ upholder, rueful harbinger of death. 
Waits with impatience for the dying breath. 

— Gay. 


One destin’d period men in common have. 
The great, the base, the coward, and the 
brave, 

All food alike for worms, companions in the 
grave. — Lord Lansdowne. , 


Then fell upon the house a sudden gloom, 
A shadow on those features fair and thin; 
And softly, from that hushed and darkened 
room, 

Two angels issued, where but one went in. 

— Longfellow. 


The hand that unnerved Belshazzar 
derived its most horrifying influence 
from the want of a body, and death 
itself is not formidable in what we 
do know of it, but in what we do not 

— Colton. ^ 

Eyes, look your last! 

Arms, take your last embrace I and lips O 
you 

The doors of breath, seal with a righteous 
kiss 

A dateless bargain to engrossing death. 

- — Shakespeare. 


Death wounds to cure: we fall; we rise; we 
reign ! 

Spring from our fetters; fasten in the skies; 
Where blooming Eden withers in our sight: 
Death gives us more than was in Eden lost. 
This king of terrors is the prince of peace. 

— Young. 


Every man at time of Death, 
Would fain set forth some saying that may 
live 

After his death and better humankind; 

For death gives life’s last word a power to 
live, 

And, like the stone-cut epitaph, remain 
After the vanished voice, and speak to men. 

— Tennyson. 


I am not in the least surprised that 
your impression of death becpmes more 
lively, in proportion as age and infirm- 
ity bring it nearer, God makes use of 
this rough trial to undeceive in re- 


spect ta our courage, to make us feel 
our weakness, and to keep us in all 
humility in His hands. — F^nelon. 


The moment in which the spirit 
meets death i . perhaps hke the moment 
in which it is embraced in sleep. I 
suppose it never happened to any one 
to be conscious of the immediate tran- 
sition from the waking to the sleeping 
state. — Mrs. Jameson. 


The 'world is full of resurrections. 
Every night that folds us up in dark- 
ness is a death ; and those of you that 
have been out early, and have seen the 
first of the dawn, will know it — the 
day rises out of the night like a being 
thaffc has burst its tomb and escaped 
into life. — George MacDonald. 


When the veil of death has been 
drawn between us and the objects of 
oyr regard, how quick sighted do we 
become to their merits, and how bit^ 
terly do we remember words, or even 
looks, of unkindness which may have 
escaped in our intercourse with them. — • 
Bishop Heber. 


No man but knows that he must 
die; he kno’ws that in whatever quar- 
ter of the world he abides — ^whatever 
be his circumstances— however strong 
his present hold o! life — however un- 
like the prey of death he looks — ^tbat 
it is his doom beyond reverse to die. — - 

gtebbing. 

Cowards die many times before their deaths; 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 
Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 

It seems to me most strapge that men should 
fear; 

Seeing that death, a necessary end, 

Will come, when it will come. 

— Shakespeare. 


The world recedes; it disappears; 

Heav’n opens on my eyes; my ears 
With sounds seraphic ring: 

Lend, lend your wings! I mount! I fly! 
O Grave! where is thy victory’ 

O Death! where is thy sting? — Pope, 


All that nature has prescribed must 
be good ; and as death is natural to us, 
it is absurdity to fear it. Fear loses 
its purpose when we are sure it cannot 
preserve us. and we should draw reso* 
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lutioa to meet it from the impossi- 
bility to escape it. — Steeie. 


O Earth, so full of dreary noises! 

O men, with wailing in your voices! 

O delved gold, the waller’s heap! 

O strife, O curse, that o’er it fall! 

God makes a silence through you all. 
And “giveth His beloved, sleep.” 

— Mrs, Browning. 


"ifet ’twill only be a sleep: 

When, with songs and dewy light. 
Morning blossoms out of Night, 

She will open her blue eyes 
’Neath the palms of Paradise, 

While we foolish ones shall weep. 

— Edward Rowland SilL 


Sure *tis a serious thing to die! My soul! 
What a strange moment must it be, when, 
near 

Thy Journey’s end, thou hast the gulf in 
view! 

That awful gulf, no mortal e’er repass’d 
To tell what’s doing on the other side. 

— Blair. 


Death never takes one alone, but two! 
Whenever he enters in at a door. 
Under roof of gold or roof of thatch. 
He always leaves it upon the latch. 
And comes again ere the year is o’er. 
Never one of a household only. 

— Longfellow. 


It is hard 

To feel the hand af death arrest one’s steps, 
Throw a chill blight o’er all one’s budding 
hopes. 

And hurl one’s soul untimely to the shades 
Lost in the gaping gulf of blank oblivion. 

— Kirk White. 


A true philosopher 

Makes death his common practice, while he 
lives. 

And every day by contemplation strives 
To separate the soul, far as he can. 

From off the body. — -May. 


All at rest now — all dust!-r-wave flows on 
wave, 

But the sea .dries not! What to us the 
grave? 

It bnngs no real homily; we sigh, 

Pause for a while, and murmur, ‘^All must 
die!” 

Then rush to pleasure, action, sin, once 
niore. 

Swell the loud tide, and fret tinto the 
shore!' — The New Timoh. 


And n'ow, with busy, but noiseless | 
process, the Comforter is giving the i 
last finish to the sanctifying work, and I 


making the heir of glory meet for 
home, till, at a given signal, the portal 
opens, and even the numb body feels 
the burst of blessedness as the rigid 
features smile and say, ‘‘I see Jesus,” 
then leave the vision pictured on the 
pale but placid brow. — James Hamil- 
ton. 


Death is the tyrant of the imagina- 
tion. His reign is in solitude and 
darkness, in tombs and prisons, over 
weak hearts and seething^ brains. He 
lives, without shape or soun^, a phan- 
tasm, inaccessible to sight or touch — - 
a ghastly and terrible apprehension. — 
Barry Cornwall. 


The birds of the air die to sustain 
thee; the beasts of the field die ta 
nourish thee ; the fishes of the sea die 
to feed thee. Our stomachs are their 
common sepulchre. Good God! with 
how many deaths are our poor lives 
patched up I how full of death is the 
life of momentary man! — Quarles. 


There is before the eyes of men, on 
the brink of dissolution, a glassy film, 
which death appears to impart, that 
they may have a brief prospect of 
eternity when some behold the angels 
of light, while others have the demons 
of darkness before them. — Cockton. 


Oh that we may all be living in such 
a state of preparedness, that, when 
summoned to depart, we may ascend 
the summit whence faith looks forth 
on all that Jesus hath suffered and 
done, and exclaiming, “We have waited 
for Thy salvation, O Lord,” lie down 
with Moses on Pisgah, to awake with 
Moses in paradise.' — Henry Melvill. 

Death brings us again to our 
friends. They are waiting for us, and 
we shall not be long. They have gone 
before us, and are like the angels in 
heaven. They stand upon the borders 
of the grave to welcome us with the 
countenance of affection which they 
wore on earth, — yet more lovely, more 
radiant, more spiritual. — ^Longfellow. 


“Paid the debt of nature.” No; it* 
is hot paying a debt ; it is rather like 
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bringing a note to the bank to obtain 
solid gold for it. In this case you 
bring this cumbrous body which is 
nothing worth, and which you could 
not wish to retain long; you lay it 
down, and receive for it from the eter- 
nal treasures — liberty, victory, knowl- 
edge, rapture. — Foster. 


For the fear of death is indeed the 
pretence of wisdom, and not real wis- 
dom, being a pretended knowledge of 
the unknown ; and no one knows 
whether death, which men in their 
fear apprehend to be the greatest evil, 
may not be the greatest good. Is there 
not here concept of knowledge, which 
is a disgraceful sort of ignorance? — 
Plato. 


The death-bed of the just is yet undrawn 
By mortal hand — it merits a divine. 

Angels should paint it — angels ever there— 
There on a post of honour and of joy. 

A death-bed’s a detector of the heart; — 
Here tired dissimulation drops her mask: 
Virtue alone has majesty in death. 

— Young. 


I live, 

But live to die: and living, see no thing 
To make death hateful, save an innate 
clinging, 

A loathsome and yet all invincible 
Instinct of life, which I abhor, as I 
Despise myself, yet cannot overcome — 

And so I live. — Byron. 


All buildings are but monuments of death, 
All clothes but winding-sheets for our last 
knell, 

All dainty fattin^s. lor the worms beneath, 
AH curious music but our passing bell: 
Thus death is nobly waited on, for why? 

All that we have is but death’s livery. 

— Shirley. 


For I know that Death is a guest divine. 
Who shall drink my blood as I drink this 
wine; 

And he cares tor nothing! a king is he — 
Come on, gld fellpw, and drink with me! 
With you I will drink to the solemn past. 
Though the cup that I drain should be my 
lasts. — William Winter. 


Death is but a wprd to im* 
own experience alone can teach vis tb^ 
real meaning of the word. The eight 
of the dying does little. tYhat one 
sees of them is merely what precedes 
death : dull unconsciousness is aU we 


see. TVTiether this be so, — how and 
when the spirit wakes to life again, — 
this is what all wish to know, and 
what never can be knowm until it is 
experienced. — Wilhelm von Humboldt. 


Divinely fair as thine, O never more 
Would strong hearts break o’er biers. There 
sleeps to-night 

A sacred sweetness on thy silent lips, 

A solemn light upon thy ample brow, 

That I can never, never hope to find 
Upon a living face. — Smith. 


’Tis not the stoic’s lesson got by rote, 

The pomp of words, and pedant dissertation, 
That can support thee in that hour of ter- 
ror. 

Books have taught cowards to talk nobly 
of it; 

But when the trial comes, they start and 
stand aghast. — Rowe. 


None who e’er knew her can believe her 
dead; 

Though, should she die, they deem it well 
might be 

Her spirit took its everlasting flight 

In summer’s glory, by the sunset sea, 

That onward through the Golden Gate is 
fled. 

Ah, where that bright soul is cannot be 
night. - — R. W. Gilder. 


So his life has flow’d 
From its mysterious urn a sacred stream, 
In whose calm depth the beautiful and pure 
Alone^ are mirror’d, which though shapes of 

May hover round its surface glides in light. 
And takes no shadow from them. 

— Talfourd. 


It is very singular, bow the fact of 
a man’s death often seems to give peo- 
ple a truer idea of his character, 
whether for good or evil, than they 
have ever possessed while he was liv- 
ing and acting among them. Death is 
so genuine fact that it . excludes 
falsehood or betray its emptiness; it is 
touch-stone that proves the gold, and 
dishonors the baser metal. — Haw- 
thorne. 


O eloquent, just and mightie Death ! 
whoip could advise, thpu hast 
perswaded; , what none hath dared, 
thou hast done ; and whom all the 
world hath flattered,' thou only hast 
'cast oult- of the world and despised: 
thou hast drawne togt^ther all thfi 
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farre stretchM greatnesse, all the 
pride, cjrueltie and ambition of men, 
and covered it all over with these two 
narrow words, Eic jacei ! — Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh- 

It unfortunately happens that no 
man believes that he is likely to die 
soon. So every one is much disposed 
to defer the consideration of what 
ought to be done on the supposition of 
sudi an emergency ; and while nothing 
is so uncertain as human life, so noth- 
ing is so certain as our assurance that 
we shall survive most of onr neighbors, 
— ^Aughey. 

I have seen those who have arrived 
at a fearless contemplation of the fu- 
ture, from faith in the doctrine which 
onr religion teaches. Such men were 
not only calm and supported, but 
cheerful in the hour of death; and I 
never quitted such a sick chamber ' 
without a hope that my last end might 
be like theirs, — Sir Henry Halford. 

Then ’tis our best, since thus ordain'd to 
die, 

To ma^ a virtue of necessity. 

Take what he gives, since -to rebel is vain, 
Ti^e bad grows better which we well sus* 
tsin, ' ^ * 

And could we choo^ the time and choose 
aright, 

’Tis best to die, our honor at the height. 

— ^Dryden. 

Living is death; dying is life. We 
are not what we appear to be. On 
this side of the grave we are exiles, on 
that citizens; on this side ofphans, on 
that children; on this side ^^ptives, 
on that freemen ; on this side dis- 
guised, unknown, on that disclosed and 
proclaimed as the sons of Ood, — 
Beecher. 

Hying visions of angels and Christ 
and GhS and heaven are confined to 
credibly good men. Why do not bad 
men have such visions? They die of 
all sorts^ of diseases ; they have nerv- 
ous temperaments; they 'even have 
creeds ^d hopes about the future 
which they cling to with very great 
tenacity'; why do not they rejoice in 
some such glorious illusions when they 
go out of the world ?“— B. Burr, 


Death, whether it regards ourselves 
or others, appears less terrible In war 
than at home. The cries of women 
and children, friends in anguish, a 
dark room, dim tapers, priests and 
physicians, are what affect us the 
most on the death-bed. Behold us al- 
ready more than half dead and buried. 
— Henry Hcnne. 

Who is it that called time the 
avenger, yet failed to see that death 
was the consoler. What mortal afflict 
tions are there to which death does 
not bring full remedy? What hurts 
of hope and body does it not repair? 
“This is a sharp medicine,*’ 
Raleigh, si>eaking of the axe, “but R. 
cures all disorders.” — Simms. 

He that dies in an earnest pursuit is 
like one that is wounded in hot blood; 
who, for the time, scarce feels the hurt ; 
and therefore a mind fixed and bent 
upon somewhat that is good doth avert 
the dolors of death; but above all, be- 
lieve it, the sweetest canticle is, “Lord, 
BOW lettest Thou Thy servant depart 
in peace.” — ^Bacon. 

The day of our decease will be that 
of ©ur coming of age; and with our 
last breath we shall become free of ^e 
universe. And in some region of in- 
finity, and from among its splendors, 
this earth will be looked^ back on like 
a lowly home, and this life of our?^ be 
remembered like a short apprentice- 
ship to duty. — Mountford. 

Oould we bpt know one^ in a hun- 
dred of the close aim^oachings of the 
skeleton, we should lead a life of per- 
petual Judder. Often and often do 
I his bony fir^ers almost clutch uur 
[throat, or his foot is put out to give 
I us a cross buttock. Rut a saving arm 
! pulls him back ere we have ^n so 
^ much as his shadow. — Prof. Wilson. 

I Friend t© the wretch whom every 
i friend forsakes, I woo thee, Death I 
Life and its joys I leave to those that 
prize them. Hear me, O gracious 
God t At Thy good time let Death ap- 
proach; 1 reck not, let him iut come 
in genuine form, not with Thy vea* 
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geance armed, too much for man to 
bear. — Bishop Porteus. 


When death strikes down the inno- 
cent and young, for every fragile form 
from which he lets the panting spirit 
free, a hundred virtues rise, in shapes 
of mercy, charity, and love, to walk 
the world and bless it. Of every tear 
that sorrowing mortals shed on such 
green graves, some good is born, some 
gentler nature comes. — Dickens. 


And when, in the evening of life, 
the golden clouds rest sweetly and in- 
vitingly upon the golden mountains, 
and the light of heaven streams down 
through the gathering mists of death, 
I wish you a peaceful and abundant 
entrance into that world of blessed- 
ness, where the great riddle of life will 
be unfolded to you in the quick con- 
sciousness of a soul redeemed and 
purified. — J. O. Holland* 


Let dissolution come when it will, it 
can do the Christian no harm, for it 
will be but a passage out of a prison 
into a palace : out of a sea of troubles 
into a haven of rest ; out of a crowd of 
enemies to an innumerable company 
of true, loving, and faithful friends; 
out of shame, reproach, and contempt, 
into exceeding great and eternal glory. 
— Bunyan. 


Death did not first strike Adam, the 
first sinful man, nor Cain, the first 
hypocrite, but Abel, the innocent and 
righteous. The first soul that met 
with death, overcame death; the first 
soul that parted from earth went to 
heaven. Death argues not displeasure, 
because he whom God loved best dies 
first, and the murderer is punished with 
living. — Bishop Hall. 


Death reigns in all the portions of 
our time. The autumn with its fruits 
provides disorders for ua, and the win- 
ter’s cold turns them into sharp dis- 
eases, and the spring brings- flowers to 
strew our hearse, and the summer 
gives green turf and brambles to bind 
upon our graves. Calentures and sur- 
feit, cold and agues, are the four 
quarters ot the year, and all minister 


to death; and you can go no whithe: 
but you tread upon a dead, manV 
bones. — ^Bishop Taylor. 


There are flowers which only yield 
their fragrance to the night ; there are 
faces whose beauty only fully opens 
out in death. No more wrinkles; no 
drawn, distorted lineaments; an ex- 
pression of extreme humility, blended 
with gladness of hope ; a serene bright- 
ness, and an ideal straightening of the 
outline, as if the Divine finger, source 
of supreme beauty, had been laid 
there. — ^Madame de Gaspariru 


^ The more we sink into the infirmi- 
ties of age, the nearer we are to im- 
mortal youth. All people are young 
in the other world. That state is an 
eternal spring, ever fresh and flourish- 
ing. Now, to pass from midnight into 
noon on the sudden, to be decrepit one 
minute and all spirit and activity the 
next, mnst be a desirable change. To 
call this dying is an abuse of language* 
— Jeremy Collier. 


The realm of death seems an ene- 
my’s country to most men, on whose 
shores they are loathly driven by 
stress of weather; to the wise man it 
is the desired port where he moors his 
bark gladly, as in some quiet haven of 
the Fortunate Isles; it is the golden 
west into which his sun sinks, and, 
sinking, casts back a glory upon the 
leaden cloud-tack which had darkty 
besieged hjs day. — ^Lowell. 

Ephemera die all at sunset, and no 
insect of this class has ever sported ii) 
the beams of the morning, sun. Hap- 
pier are ye, little human ephemera! 
Ye played only in the ascending beams, 
and in the early dawn, and in the east- 
ern light; ye drank only of the pre- 
libations of life; hovered for a little 
space over the world of freshness and 
of blossoms; and fell asleep in inno- 
cence before yet the morning dew was 
exhaled ; — ^Richter. 


Among the poor, the approach of 
dissolution is usually regarded with a 
quiet and natural composure, which it 
is consolatory to contemplate, and 
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Wbieii is as far removed from the dead 
palsy of unbelief as it is from the de- 
lirious raptures of fanaticism. Theirs 
is a true, unhesitating faith, and they 
are willing to lay down the burden of 
a weary life, in the sure and certain 
hope of a blessed immortality. — 
Southey. 


Men fear death, as children fear the 
dark ; and as that natural feur In 
children is increased by frightful tales, 
BO is the other. Groans, convulsions, 
weeping friends, and the like show 
death terrible; yet there is no passion 
so weak but conquers the fear of it, 
and therefore death is not such a ter- 
rible enemy. Revenge triumphs over 
death, love slights it, honor aspires to 
it, dread of shame prefers it, grief flies 
to it, and fear anticipates it — ^Bacon. 


Death comes equally to us all, and 
makes us all equal when it comes. The 
ashes of an oak in a chimney are no 
epitaph of that, to tell me how high 
or how large that was ; it tells me not 
what flocks it sheltered while it stood, 
nor what men it hurt when it fell. 
The dust of great persons* graves is 
speechless, too; it says nothing, it dis-’ 
tinguishes nothing, — ^Donne. 


All death in nature is birth, and at 
the moment of death appears visibly 
the rising of life. There is no dying 
principle in nature, for ^ nature 
throughout is unmixed life, which, con- 
cealed behind the old, begins again 
and develops itself. Death as well as' 
birth is simply in itself, in order to 
present itself ever more brightly and 
more like to itself. — Fichte. 


Sometimes, I think, the angd Death 
Comes down from realms above. 

And grants to souls unfit for flight 
More time to learn God*'- love. 

Sometimes, I think, the pitying tears, 
Like rain on parching sod. 

Bring forth new life from wasted years. 
And bring a soul to God. — J. C. H. 


We hold death, poverty, and grief 
for our principal enemies; hut this 
death, which some repute the most 
dreadful of all dreadful things, who 


does not know that others call it the 
only secure harbor from the storms 
and tempests of life, the sovereign 
good of nature, the sole support of 
liberty, and the common and sudden 
remedy of all evils? — Montaigne, 


If I had thought thou couldst have died 
1 might not weep for thee; 

Tut I forgot, when by thy side. 

That thou couldst mortal be; 

It never through my mind had passed. 
That time would e*er be o*er 
When I on thee should look my last. 
And thou shouldst smile no morel 

— Chas. Wdlfe. 


The golden ripple on the wall came 
back again, and nothing else stirred in 
the room. The old, old fashion I he 
fashion that came in with our first 
garments, and will last unchanged 
until our race has run its course, and 
the wide firmament U rolled up like a 
scroll. The old, old fashion — Death I 
Oh, thank Gk)d, all who see it, for that 
older fashion yet — of Immortality I— 
Dickens. 


One may live as a conqueror, a king 
or a magistrate , but be must die as a 
man. The bed of death brings every 
human being to his pure individuality ; 
to the intense contemplation of that 
deepest and most solemn of all rela- 
tions,' the relation between ^ the 
creature and his Creator. Here it is 
that fame and renown cannot assist 
us; that all external things must fail 
to aid us; that even friends, affection 
and human love and devotedness can- 
not succor us. — Wel^ter, 


So live, that, when thy summons comes to 
join * 

The innumerable caravan, that moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall 
take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night. 
Scourged to his dungeon; hut sustain’d and 
sooth’d 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave. 
Like one that draws the drapery of hia 
couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant 
dreams. - — Bryant. 


When a friend is carried to bie 
grave, we at once find excuses 
every weakness, and palliati<mi of 
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fault. We recollect a thousand en- 
dearments, which before glided off our 
minds without impression, a thousand 
favors unrepaid, a thousand duties un- 
performed ; and wish, vainly wish, for 
his return, not so much that we may 
receive as that we may bestow happi- 
ness, and recompense that kindness 
which before we never understood. — 
Dr. Johnson. 


It is an exquisite and beautiful 
thing in our nature, that, when the 
heart is touched and softened by some 
tranquil happiness or affectionate feel- 
ing, the memory of the dead comes over 
it most powerfully and irresistibly. It 
would seem almost as though our bet- 
ter thoughts and sympathies were 
charms, in virtue of which the soul is 
enabled to hold some vague and mys- 
terious intercourse with the spirits of 
those whom we loved in life. Alas! 
how often and how long may these 
patient angels hover around us, watch- 
ing for the spell which is so soon for- 
gotten 1 — Dickens. 


When I remember all 

The friends so link’d together, 

I’ve seen around me fall, 

Like leaves in wintry weather; 

I feel like one who treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted. 

Whose lights are fled, whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed. 

— Tom Moore. 


Ye living soldiers of the mighty war, 

Once more fronn roaring cannon and the 
drums 

And bugles blown at morn, the summons 
comes; 

Forget the halting limb, each wound and 
scar: 

Once more your Captain calls to you; 

Come to his last review! 

— R. W. Gilder. 


Out — out are the lights — out all! 

And, over each quivering form. 

The curtain, a funeral pall, 

Comes down with the rush of a storm. 
And the angels, all pallid and wan, 
Uprising, unveiling, affirm 
That the play is the tragedy, “Man,” 
And its hero the Conqueror Worm. 

— Poe. 


Our respect for the dead, when they 
are just dead, is something wonderful, 


and the way we show it more wonder- 
ful still. We show it with black 
feathers and black horses ; we show it 
with black dresses and black her- 
aldries ; we show it with costly 
obelisks and sculptures of sorrow, 
which spoil half of our beauti- 
ful cathedrals. We show it with 
frightful gratings and vaults, and lids 
of dismal stone, in the midst of the 
quiet grass ; and last, and not least, 
we show it by permitting ourselves to 
tell any number of falsehoods we think 
amiable or credible in the epitaph. ■ 
Ruskin. 


Ay, but to die, and go we know not where; 
To he in cold obstruction, and to rot: 

This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice; 

To be imprison’d in the viewless winds, 
And blown with restless violence round 

The pendant world. —Shakespeare. 


O Death, what art thou? a Lawgiver that 
never altereth, 

Fixing the consummating seal, whereby the 
deeds of life become established; 

O Death, what art thou? a stern and silent 
usher, . 

Leading to the judgment for Eternity, after 
the trial scene of Time; 

O Death, what art thou? an husbandmar, 
that reapeth always, 

Out of season, as in season, with the sickle 
in his hand. — Tupper. 


He who died at Azan sends 
This to comfort all his friends* 

Faithful friends! It lies I know 
Pale and white and cold as snow; 

And ye say, “Abdallah’s dead”! 
Weeping at the feet and head, 

I can see your falling tears, 

I can hear your sighs and prayers; 

Yet I smile and whisper this: 

1 am not the thing you kiss. 

Cease your tears and let it lie; 

It was mine — it is not I 

— Edwin Arnold. 


To what base uses may we return! 
Why may not imagination trace the 
noble dust of Alexander, till it find it 
stopping a bunghble? As thus: Alex- 
ander died, Alexander was buried, 
Alexander returneth to dust ; the dust 
is earth : of earth we make 'loam. And 
why of that loam^ whereto he was con- 
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verted, might they not stop a beer 
barrel ? — Shakespeare. 


But know that thou must render up the 
dead, 

And with high interest tool they are not 
thine 

But only in thy keeping for a season. 

Till the great promis’d day of restitution; 

When loud diffusive sound of brazen 
trump 

Of strong-lung’d cherub shall alarm thy 
captives. 

And rouse the long, long sleepers into life. 

Daylight and liberty. — Blair 


The dead are like the stars, by day 
Withdrawn from mortal eye. 

But not extinct, they hold their way 
In glory through the sky: 

*Spirits from bondage thus set free. 
Vanish amidst immensity. 

Where human thought, like human sight. 
Fails to pursue their trackless flight. 

— James Montgomery. 


We do not die wholly at our deaths: 
we have mouldered away gradually 
long before. Faculty after faculty, 
interest after interest, attachment 
after attachment disappear; we are 
tom from ourselves while living, year 
after year sees us no longer the same, 
and death only consigns the last frag- 
ment of what we were to the grave. — 
Hazlitt 


Death should come 

Gently to one of gentle mould, like thee, 

As light winds, wandering through groves 
of bloom, 

Detach the delicate blossoms from the tree, 

Close 'thy sweet’ eyes calmly, and wkhowt 
pain, 

And we will trust in God to see thee yet 
again. — Bryant. 


Why should man’s high a^iring mind 
Burn in him with so proud a breath; 
When all his haughty views can find 
In this world, yield to death; 

The fair, the brave, the vain, the wise. 

The rk:h, the poor, the great, the small, 
Are each- but wwnsf anatoioue®, 

To strew his quiet h^h , ; -T-id^aryel. 

For the death of the is 

like the descending of , ripe- and, whpl^. 
some fruits from a pleasant and fiodd 
tree. Our senses entire, onr limbs ' 
unbroken, without horrid tortnres ; I 
^fter provision made for our children, | 
with a blessing entailed upon posterity, i 


in the presence of our friend our 
dearest relatives ck^ing our eyes and 
binding our feet, leaving a good name 
behind us. — Jeremy Taylor. 


What is death? Ohi what is death? 
*Tis slumber to the weary — 

’Tis rest to the forlorn — 

*Tis shelter to the dreary — 

’Tis peace amid the storm — 

’Tis the entrance to our home— • 

’Tis the passa^ to that God 
Who bids His children come. 

When their weary course is trod. 
Such is death! yes, such is death. 

— Anon. 


Yet tell me, frighted senses! what is death? 
Blood only stopp’d, and interrupted breath; 
The utmost limit of a narrow span. 

And end of motion, which with life b^;aa. 
And smoke that ris^ from the kindH®^ 
fires 

Is seen this moment and the next expires: 
As empty clouds by rising winds are toss’d 
Their fleeting forms scarce sooner found 
than lost. — Prior. 


All that tread 

The globe arc but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom. Take the wings 
Of morning, and the Barcan desert pierce, 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 
Save his own dashings, — yet the dead are 
there; 

And millions in those solitudes, since first 
The flight of years began, have laid them 
down 

In their last sleep: the dead reign there 
alone. — Bryant. 


It is not strange that that early 
love of the heart should come back, as 
it so often does when the dim eye is 
brightening with its last light. It is 
not strange that the freshest fountains 
the heart has ever known in its wastes 
should bubble up anew when the life- 
blood is growing stagnant It is not 
strange that a bright memory should 
come to a dying old man, as the sun- 
shine breaks across the hills at the 
close of a stormy day ; ncr that in the 
light of that ray, the very clou^ that 
made the dark should grow glori- 
©i^ly beautiful. — Hawthorne. 

Bo we not all, in this very hour, 
call a death-bed scene in which som^ 
loved one has passed away? And^ ^a 
we bring to mind the solemn r^ieu' 
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tions of that hour, are we not ready 
to hear and to heed the voice with 
which a dying wife once addressed him 
who stood sobbing by her side; “My 
dear husband, live for one thing, and 
only one thing; just one thing, — the 
glory of God, the glory of Godl” — E. 
P. Tenney. 


Beloved in the Lord, if you only 
will lay hold of the Saviour’s strength, 
and cast yourself entirely on His kind 
arms, with His dying grace He will 
do wonders for you in the dying hour. 
A great trembling may come upon you 
whbn you think of going down to 
tread the verge of Jordan; “for ye 
have not passed this way heretofore.’’ 
But Jesus has ; and you shall see His 
footprints on the shore. He will be 
your guide unto death, and through, 
death. — Alexander Dickson. 


I do not know why a man should 
be either regretful or afraid, as he 
watches the hungry sea eating away 
this “bank and shoal of time” upon 
which he stands, even though the tide 
has all but reached his feet — if he 
knows that God’s strong hand will be 
stretched forth to him at the moment 
when the sand dissolves from under 
him, and will draw him out of many 
waters, and place him high above the 
floods on the stable land where there 
is “no more sea.” — Alexander Mae- 
laren. 


What is death 

To him who meets it with an upright heart? 
A quiet haven, where his shatter’d bark 
Harbours secure, till the rough «torm • is 
past. 

Perhaps a passage overhung with clouds. 
But at its entrance, a few leagues beyond 
Opening to kinder skies and milder suns, 
And seas pacific as the soul that seeks them. 

— ^Hurdis. 

Every day His servants are dying 
modestly and peacefully — not a word 
of victory on their lips; but Christ’s 
deep triumph in their hearts — watch- 
ing the slow progress of their own de- 
cay, and yet so far emancipated from 
personal anxiety that they are still 
able to think and plan for others, not 
knowing that they are doing any great 
thing. They die, and the world hears 


•nothing of them ; and yet theirs was 
the completest victory. They came to 
the battle field, the field to which they 
had been looking forward all their 
lives, and the enemy was not to be 
found. There was no foe to fight 
with. — P. W. Robertson. 


What a power has Death to awe 
and hush the voices of this earth! 
How mute we stand when that pres- 
ence confronts us, and we look upon 
the silence he has wrought in a human 
life I We can only gaze, and bow our 
heads, and creep with our broken 
stammering utterances under the shel- 
ter of some great word which God has 
spoken, and in which we see through 
the history of human sorrow the out- 
stretching and overshadowing of the 
eternal arms. — W. W. Battershall, 


My friend, there will come one day 
to you a Messenger, whom you cannot 
treat with contempt. He will say, 
“Come with me;” and all your pleas 
of business cares and earthly loves 
will be of no avail. When his cold 
hand touches yours, the key of the 
counting-room will drop forever, and 
he will lead you away from all your 
investments, your speculations, your 
bank-notes and real estate, and with 
him you will pass into eternicy, up to 
the bar of God. You will not be too 
busy to die. — ^A. E, Kittredge. 


Death can never interrupt a faithful 
Christian life. When we feel the 
touch upon our shoulder and hear the 
.word whispered in our ear, we may be 
at our work or on a journey, walking 
the street or asleep in our beds, pray- 
ing at church or fishing in the coun- 
try. What i difference does it make? 
We are trying to please our God in 
what is our business just then. Sacred 
places and times have no superior aa- 
vantage for the dying. Sacredness is 
in the motive of the heart that would 
do everything as unto the Lord, dying 
along with the rest. As heaven is still 
the glad doing of God’s will, where is 
there any interruption? — Maltbie Bab- 
cock. 


However dreary we may have felt 
life to be here, yet when that hour 
comes — the winding up of all things, 
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the last grand rush of darkness on onr 
spirits, the hour of that awful sudden 
wrench from all we have ever known 
or loved, the long farewell to sun, 
moon, stars, and light — brother man, 
I ask you this day, and I ask myself 
humbly and fearfully, “What will then 
be finished? When it is finished, what 
will it be? Will it be the butterfly ex- 
istence of pleasure, the mere life of 
science, a life of uninterrupted sin and 
self-gratification, or will it be ‘Father, 
I have finished the w^ork which Thou 
gavest me to do?’ ” — P. W. Robertson. 


We shall be in the midst of some 
great work, when the tools shall drop 
from our relaxing fingers, and we shall 
work no more; we shall be planning 
some mighty project — house, busi- 
ness, society, book — when in one shat- 
tering moment all our thoughts shall 
perish. Life shall seem strong in us 
when we shall find that it is done. 
Oh, how happy they to whom all that 
remains is immortality;* happy you 
who have that confidence in the Sav- 
iour, that, although nature start at 
the sudden midnight cry, “The Bride- 
groom cometh !” faith shall answer, 
the moment that we remember who 
He is, “Even so, come. Lord Jesus I” 
■ — James Hamilton. 


When we come to die, we shall be 
alone. From all our worldly posses- 
sions we ^all be about to part. 
Worldly friends — the friends drawn to 
us by our position, our wealth, or our 
social qualities, — will leave us as we 
enter the dark valley. Prom those 
bound to us by stronger ties — our 
kindred, our loved ones, children, 
brothers, sisters, and from those not 
less dear to us who have been made 
our friends because they and we are 
the friends of the same Saviour, — 
from them also we must part. Yet not 
all will leave us^ There is One who 
“sticketh closer thjan a brother’* — One 
wb'> having loved His own whidi are 
in the world loves them to the md . — 
Albert Barnes. 


“God giveth His beloved sleep and 
in that peaceful sleep, realities, not 
dreams» come round their quiet rest, 
and fiU their conscious spirits and 


their happy hearts with bles^edbaesf 
and fellowship. In His own time He 
will make the eternal morning dawn, 
and the hand that kept them in their 
slumbers shall touch them into waking, 
and shall clothe them when they arise 
according to the body of His own 
glory ; and they, looking into His face, 
and fiashing back its love, its light, 
its beauty, shall each break forth into 
singing as the rising light of that un- 
setting day touches their transfigured 
and immortal heads, in the triumphant 
thanksgiving, “I am satisfied, for I 
awake in Thy likeness.” — Alexander 
Maclaren. 


Death is a great preacher of death- 
lessness. The protest of the sm>u1 
against death, its reversion, its revul- 
sion, is a high instinct of life. _ Dis- 
satisfaction in his world who satisfietb 
the desire of every living thing has a 
grip on the future. As far as this 
goes, he has the least assurance of 
immortality who can be best satisfied 
with eating and drinking and 
“things"; be has the surest hope of 
ongoings and far distances who does 
not live by bread alone, whose eye is 
looking over the shoulder of things, 
whose ear hears mighty waters rolling 
evermore, who has “hopes naught can 
satisfy below.” The .limits of which 
death makes us aware, make us aware 
of life’s limitlessness. The wing 
whose stretch touches the bars of its 
cage knows it was meant for an 
ampler ether and diviner air.** — Malt- 
bie Babcock. 


No man who is fit to live need fear 
to die. Poor, timorous, faithless souls 
that we are I How we shall smile at 
our vain alarms when the worst has 
happened! To us here, death is the 
most terrible thing we know. But 
when we have tasted its reality, it will 
mean to us birth, deliverance, a new 
creation of ourselves. It will fee what 
health is to the sick man. It will be 
what home is to the exile. It will be 
what the loved one given back is to the 
bereaved. As we draw near to it, a 
solemn gladness should fill our hearts. 
It is God’s great morning lighting up 
the sky. Our fears are the terror pf 
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children in the night. The night with 
its terrors, its darkness, its feverish 
dreams, is passing away ; and when we 
awake, it will be into the sunlight of 
Sod. — George S. Merriam. 

Debt 

Debt is the worst poverty. — G. 
iichtwer. 


He that dies pays all debts. — Shake* 
^eare. 


A church debt is the devil’s salary. 
^Beecher. 


Who goes a-borrowing goeth a-sor- 
rowing. — Tusser. 


A small debt makes a debtor ; a 
heavy one makes an enemy. — Publius 
Syrus. 


If I owe Smith ten dollars, and God 
forgives me, that doesn’t pay Smith. — 
E. G. Ingersoll. 


Rather go to bed supperless than 
rise in debt. — Benjamin Franklin, 


Many delight more in giving of 
presents than in paying their debts. — 
Sir P. Sidney. 


Debt is like any other trap, easy 
enough to get into, but hard enough to 
get out of. — H. W. Shaw. 

I hold every man a debtor to his 
profession. — Bacon. 


Wilt thou seal up the avenues of ill? 
Pay every debt as if God wrote the bill! 

■ — Emerson. 


Lose not thy own for want of asking 
for it; it will get thee no thanks. — 
Fuller. 


Debt is the secret foe of thrift, as 
vice and idleness are its open enemies. 
^Aughey. 


The ghost of many a veteran bill 
Shall hover around his slumbers. 

“-Holmes. 


A national debt, if it is not exces- 
sive, will be to us a national blessing. 
— ^Alex. Hamilton. 


The man who never has money 
enough to pay his debts has too much 
of something else. — J. L. Basford. 


Creditors have better memories than 
debtors; and creditors are a supersti- 
tious sect, great observers of set days 
and times. — Franklin. 


Debt is the fatal disease of repub- 
lics, the first thing and the mightiest 
to undermine government and corrupt 
the people. — Wendell Phillips. 


Paying of debts is, next to the grace 
of God, the best means in the world to 
deliver you from a thousand tempta- 
tions to sin and vanity. — Delany. 


Run not into debt, either for wares 
sold or money borrowed; be content 
to want things that are not of absolute 
necessity, rather than to run up the 
score. — Sir M. Hale. 


Man hazards the condition and loses 
the virtues of freeman, in proportion 
as he accustoms his thoughts to view 
without anguish or shame his lapse 
into the bondage of debtor. — ^Lytton. 


Debt is to man what the serpent is 
to the bird; its eye fascinates, its 
breath poisons, its coil crushes sinew 
and bone, its jaw is the pitiless graven 
— Bulwer-Lytton. 


Small debts are like small shot,-^ 
they are rattling on every side, and 
can scarcely be escaped without a 
wound ; great debts are like cannon, of 
loud noise but litt!3 danger.^ — Johnson. 


A public debt is a kind of anchor in 
the storm; but if the anchor be too 
heavy for the vessel, she will be sunk 
by that very weight which was in- 
tended for her preservation. — Colton. 


Never be argued out of your soul, 
never be argued out of your honor, and 
never be argued into believing that 
scmJ and honor do not run b - terrible 


Industry pays debts, while despair 
Increaseth them. — Benjamin Franklin. 
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risk if you limp into life with the load 
of a debt on your shoulders. — Buiwer- 
Lytton. 


To one that is not callous, a state of 
debt and embarrassment is a state of 
positive misery ; the sufferer is as one 
haunted by an evil spirit, and his heart 
can know neither rest nor peace till it 
is cast out. — Bridges. 


At the time we were funding our 
national debt, we heard much about “a 
public debt being a public blessing,” 
that the stock representing it was a 
creation of active capital for the ail- 
ment of commerce, manufactures and 
Agriculture. — Thomas Jefferson. 


Debt, grinding debt, whose iron face 
the widow, the orphan, and the sons of 
genius fear and hate ; debt, which con- 
sumes so much time, which so cripples 
and disheartens a great spirit with 
cares that seem so base, is a preceptor 
whose lessons cannot be foregone, and 
is needed most by those who suffer 
from it most. — Emerson. 


Debt haunts the mind; a conversa- 
tion about justice troubles it ; the sight 
of a creditor fills it with confusion; 
even the sanctuary is not a place of 
refuge. The borrower is servant to 
the lender. Independence, so ei^ential 
to the virtues and pleasures of a man, 
can only be maintained by setting 
bounds to our desires, and owing no 
man anything. A habit of boundless 
expense undermines and destroys the 
virtues even in the mind where they 
seem to dwell. It becomes difficult and 
at last impossible to pay punctually. 
When a man of sensibility thinks of 
the low rate at which his word must 
henceforth pass, he is little in his own 
eyes; but difficulties prompt him to 
study deceiving as an art, and at last 
he lies to his creditors without a blush. 
How desolate and how woeful does his 
mind appear, now that the fence of^ 
truth is broken down I Friendship is 
next dissolved. . He felt it once; he 
now insinuates himself, by means of 
professions and sentiments which were 
once sincere. He seizes the moment 
of unsuspecting affection to ^niare 
the friends of his youth, borrowing 


money which he never will pay, and 
binding them for debts which tliey 
must hereafter answer. At this rate, 
be sells the virtuous pleasures of loV' 
ing and being beloved. He swallows 
lip the provisions of aged parents, and 
the portion of sisters and brethren. 
The loss of truth is followed by the 
loss of humanity. His calls are still 
importunate. He proceeds to fraud 
and walks on precipices. Ingenuity, 
which in a better cause might have il- 
lustrated his name, is exerted to evade 
the law, to deceive the world, to cover 
poverty with the appearance of 
w’ealth, to sow unobserved the seeds of 
fraud. — Ghartery. 


A man who owes a little can cldar 
it off in a very little time, and, if he 
is a prudent man, will; whereas a 
man, who by long negligence, owes a 
great deal, despairs of ever being able 
to x)ay, and therefore never looks into 
his accounts at all. — Chesterfield. 

Decay 

Mutability is written upon all 
things. — RivaroL 


I sorrow that all fair things must 
decay. — H alleck. 


A gilded halo hovering round decay. 
— Byron. 


Ruins in some countries indicate 
prosperity, in others decay. — R. An- 
derson. 


In the sweetest hud 
The eating canker dwells. 

, — Shakespeare. 


An age that melts with unperceiv’d decay, 
And glides in modest innocence away. 

— Samuel Johnson. 


Nature strips her garment gay. 

And wears the vesture of decay. 

— Logan. 


A worm is in the bud of youth. 

And at the root of age. — Cowper. 


Man passes away ; his name perishes 
from record and recollection; his hisr 
tory is as a tale that is told* and hja^ 
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very monument becomes a ruin. — 
Washington Irving. 


My way o. life 

Is fall’n into the sear and yellow leaf. 

— Shakespeare. 


Before decay’s effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers 
— Byron. 


Can we wonder that men perish and 
are forgotten when their noblest and 
most enduring works decay? — An- 
sonius. 


Devouring Time and envious Age, 
all things yield to you; and with lin- 
gering death you destroy, step by step, 
with venomed tooth whatever you at- 
tack. — Ovid. 


All that’s bright must fade, — 

The brightest still the fleetest; 

All that’s sweet was made 
But to be lost when sweetest. 

— Moore. 


He that loves a rosy cheek, 

Or a coral lip admires, 

Or from star-like eyes doth seek 
Fuel to maintain his fires; — 

As old Time makes these decay. 

So his flames must waste away. 

— Thomas Carew. 


There seems to be a constant decay 
of all our ideas ; even of those which 
are struck deepest, and in minds the 
most retentive, so that if they be not 
sometimes renewed by repeated exer- 
cises of the senses, or reflection on 
those kinds of objects which at first 
occasioned them, the print wears out, 
and at last there remains nothing to 
be seen. — ^Loeke. 


It is sad 

To see the light of beauty wane away, 

‘ Know eyes are dimming, bosoms shrivelling, 
.feet 

Losing their springs, and limbs their lily 
roundness; 

But it is worse to feel the heart-spring 
gone, 

To lose hope, care not for the coming 
thing, 

^nd feel all things go to decay within ns. 

— Bailey. 


History fades into fable; fact be- 
eomes clouded with doubt and^ contro- 


versy; the inscription moulders from 
the tablet : the statue falls from the 
pedestal. Columns, arches, pyramids, 
what are they but heaps of sand ; and 
their epitaphs, but characters written 
in the dust? — Irving. 

Deceit — Deception 

Life is the art of being well-deceived. 
— Hazlitt. 


We are our own aptest deceiver. — 
Goethe. 


We are never deceived; we deceive 
ourselves. — Goethe. 


It is a double pleasure to deceive the 
deceiver.— La Fontaine. 


The best of women are hypocrites. — 
Thackeray. 


Yet still we hug the dear deceit.— 
Nathaniel Cotton. 


Wiles and deceit are female quali- 
ties. — .^schylus. 


A pious fraud. — Ovid. 


Trust not in him that seems a saint 
— Fuller. 


Trust not to outward “show. — Juve- 
nal. 


Gold all is not that doth golden 
seem. — Spenser. 


We are easily fooled by that which 
we love. — ^Moli&re. 


Our distrust of another justifies his 
deceit. — La Rochefoucauld. 


Think not 1 am what I appear.— 
Byron. 


If the world will be gulled, let it be 
gulled. — Burton, 


It is a pity that we so often succeed 
in our endeavors to deceive each other. 
— Empress Irene. 

Oh, that deceit should dwell in such 
a gorgeous palace I — Shakespeare. 
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The cunning man uses deceit, but 
the more cunning man shuns decep- 
tion. — Adam Ferguson. 


Of darkness visible so much be lent, 
as half to show, half veil, the deep in- 
tent. — Pope. 


But every thyng which schyneth as the gold, 
Nis nat gold, as that I have herd it told. 

—Chaucer. 


Deadly poisons are often concealed 
under sweet honey. — Ovid. 


With such deceits he gained their 
easy hearts, too prone to credit his 
perfidious arts. — Dryden. 

There is nothing more contemptible 
than a bald man who pretends to have 
hair. — MartiaL 


Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me down stairs? 

— J. P. Kemble. 


O, what a tangled web we weave. 
When first we practise to deceive. 

— Scott. 


No man was ever so much deceived 
by another as by himself, — Lord Gre- 
ville. 


Of all the evil spirits abroad at this 
hour in the world, insincerity is the 
most dangerous. — Fronde. 


Who makes the fairest show means 
most deceit. — Pericles. 


There is a demand in these days for 
men who can make wrong conduct ap- 
pear ^ight. — ^Terence. 


Cheats easily believe others as bad 
as themselves; there is no deceiving 
them,, nor do they long deceive. — La 
Bruyfere. 


. We must distinguish between 
speaking to deceif^e and being silent to 
be reserved. — Voltaire. 

Ah, that deceit should steal such 
gentle shapes, and w'Hh a virtuous 
visor hide deep vice! — vSbakespeare. 


You should not live one way in pri- 
vate, another in public. — Syrus. 


We never deceive for a good pur- 
pose; knavery adds malice to false- 
hood. — Bruyfere. 


The surest way of making a dupe is 
to let your victim suppose you are 
his. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


We deceive and flatter no one by 
such delicate artifices as w’e do our 
own selves. — Schopenhauer. 


The first and w’orst of all frauds is 
to cheat one’s self. All sin is easy 
after that. — Bailey. 


Nothing is more easy than to deceive 
one’s self, as our affections are subtle 
persuaders. — Demos theues. 


In old fen times an enemy was some- 
times poisoned by a bouquet,— deceit 
sugar-coated. — Latimer. 


People would not long remain in 
social life if they were not the dupes 
of each other, — Rochefoucauld, 


Jlen, like musical instruments, seem 
made to be played upon. — Bovee. 


False face must hide what the false 
heart doth know. — Shakespeare. 


He carries a stone in one hand, arwi 
offers bread with the other. — Plautus. 


No one has deceived the whole 
world, nor has the whole world ever 
deceived any one. — Pliny the Younger. 


It is the act of a bad man to deceive 
by falsehood, — Cicero. 


Even the world, that despises sim- 
plicity^ does not profess to approve of 
duplicity, — Trench. 


Look to her. Moor; if thou hast eyes to see: 
She has deceivM her father, and may th«e. 

— Shakespeare, 


You tread uu smo^de^ins^ fires cov* 
ered by deceitful ashes, — ^Horace. 
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To know how to dissemble is the 
knowledge of kings. — Richelieu. 


Pretexts are not wanting when one 
wishes to use them. — Goldoni. 


Stamps God’s own name upon a lie just 
made. 

To turn a penny in the way of trade. 

— Cowper. 


There is less misery in being cheated 
than in that kind of wisdom which 
perceives, or thinks it perceives, that 
all mankind are cheats. — Chapin. 

All deception in the course of life is, 
indeed, nothing else but a lie reduced 
to practice and falsehood passing from 
words into things. — South. 


Dissimulation creeps gradually into 
the minds of men. — Cicero. 


There is no killing the suspicion 
that deceit has once begotten. — George 
Eliot. 


Things are not always what they 
seem; first appearances deceive many. 
— Phsedrus. 


Though thy face is glossed with spe- 
cious art, thou retainest the cunning 
fox beneath thy vapid breast. — Per- 


The smooth speeches of the wicked 
are full of treachery. — Phaedrus. 

It is not being deceived, but unde- 
ceived, that renders us miserable. — 
Mme. Sophie Arnould. 


sius. 

Skilled in every trick, a worthy heir 
of his paternal craft, he would make 
black look white, and white look black. 

— Ovii 


Hypocrisy is the homage which vice 
renders to virtue. — La Rochefoucauld. 


Don’t tell me of deception ; a lie is a 
lie, whether it be a lie to the eye or a 
lie to the ear. — Dr. Johnson. 


If mankind w^ere only just what they 
pretend to be, the problem of the mil- 
lennium would be immediately solved. 
— H. W. Shaw. 


Men are so simple, and yield so 
much to necessity, that he who will 
deceive will always find him who will 
lend himself to be deceived. — Machia* 
velli. 


Deceit is the false road to happi- 
ness ; and all the joys we travel 
through to vice, like fairy banquets,- 
vanish when we touch them. — ^Aaroy 
Hill. 


When I was stamp’d, some coiner with his 
tools , 

Made me a counterfeit. — Shakespeare. 

Hateful to me as are the^ gates of 
hell is he who, hiding one thing in his 
heart, utters another. — Bryant. 

A cunning woman is her own mis- 
tress because she confides in no one. 
She who deceives others anticipates 
deceit, and guards herself. — Ninon de 
Lenclos. 


There is no quality so contrary to 
any nature which one cannot affect, 
'and put on upon occasion, in order to 
serve an interest. — ^wift. 


Artifice is allowable in deceiving a 
rival ; we may employ everything 
against our enemies*. — Richelieu. 


We are so accustomed to masquer- 
ade ourselves before others that we 
end by deceiving ourselves. — Roche- 
foucauld. 


It many times falls out that we 
deem ourselves much deceived in 
others because we first deceived our- 
selves. — Sir P. Sidney. 


Mankind in the gross is a gaping 
monster, that loves to be deceived, and 
has seldom been disappointed.-^Mac- 
kenzie. 


’Tis not my talent to conceal _my thoughts, 
Or carry smiles and sunshine in my face, 
When discontent sits heavy at my heart. 

— ^Addison, 


Cheaters mnst get some credit before 
they can cozen, and all falsehood, 11 
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not founded in some truth, would not 
be fixed in any belief. — Fuller. 


Dissimulation was his masterpiece; 
in which he so much excelled that men 
were not ashamed of being deceived 
but twice by him. — Clarendon. 

I hate all explanations; they who 
make them deceive either themselves or 
the other party, — ^generally both. — 
Goethe. 


The silly when deceived exclaim 
loudly ; the fool complains ; the honest 
man walks away and is silent. — ^La 
Noue. 


There are falsehoods which repre- 
sent truth so well that it would be 
judging ill not to be deceived by them. 
—Rochefoucauld. 


It is as easy to deceive one’s self 
without perceiving it as it is difficult 
to deceive others without their finding 
it out — Rochefoucauld, 


HeseemM 

For dignity compos’d and high exploit: 
But all was false and hollow. — Milton. 


We have few faults that are nc^ 
more excusable in themselves than are 
the means which we use to conceal 
them. — Rochefoucauld. 


Men are such dupes by choice, that 
he who would impose upon others 
never need be at a loss to find ready 
victims. — Ba Izac. 


With one hand he put 
A penny in the urn of poverty. 

And with the other took a shilling out. 

— Pollok. 


Shut, shut the door, good John I fatigu’d I 
said; 

Tie up the knocker, say I’m sick, I’m dead. 

— Pope. 

You think him to be your dupe; if 
he feigns to b^ so, who is the greater 
dupe, he or you? — La Bruyfere. 


It is in disputes in armies ; where 
%e weaker sidh sets up false lights^ 


and makes a great noise, to make the 
enemy believe them more numerous 
and strong than they really are.— 
Swift. 


Trust him not with your i^rets, 
who, when left alone in your room, 
turns over your papers. — livater. 


Smooth runs the water, where the brook is 
deep; 

And in his simple show he harbors treason. 
The fox barks not, when he would steal the 
lamb. —Shakespeare. 

All false practices and affections of 
knowledge are more odious to God, 
and deserve to be so to men, than any 
want or defect of knowledge can be, — 
Sprat 


If a misplaced admiration shows 
imbecility, an affected criticism shows 
vice of character. Expose thyself 
rather to appear a beast than false. — 
Diderot 


There can be no greater labor than 
to be always dissembling; there being 
so many ways oy which a smothered 
truth is apt to blaze and break out — • 
South. 


Many an honest man practices upcm 
himself an amount of d^it suflicient, 
it practised upon another, and in a 
little different way, to send Mm to the 
state prison. — Bovee. 

The true motives of our actimis, like 
the real pipes of an organ, are usually 
concealed; buf the gilded and hollow 
pretext is pompously placed in the 
I front for show. — Colton. 


Sigh no more, ladies^ sigh no more. 
Men were deceivers ever; 

One foot in sea, and one on shore; 
To one thing constant never. 

—Shakespeare. 


It is dishonorable to say one thing 
and think another; how much more 
dishonorable to write one thing and 
think another. — Seneca. 


No man for any considerable period 
can wear one face to himself and an- 
other to the multitude without finally 
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gHtmg bewildered as to whicb may be 
true. — Hawthorne. 


An evil soul jproducing holy witness 
Is hke a villain with a smiling cheek; 

A goodly apple rotten at the heart; 

O, what a goodly outside falsehood hath ! 

— Sbake^are. 


It is a pity we so often succeed in 
our attempts to deceive each other, for 
our double-dealing generally comes 
dowm upcm ourselves. To speak a lie 
or to act a lie is alike contemptible in 
the sight of God and man. — Everton. 


The deceptions which the two sexes 
play off upon each other bring as many 
ill-sorted couples into the bonds of 
Hymen as ever could be done by the 
arbitrary pairing of a legal match- 
maker. — Byron. 


He was justly accounted a skilful 
poisoner who destroyed his victims by 
bouquets of lovely and fragrant flow- 
ers. The art has not been lost ; nay, is 
practised every day, — by the world. — 
Latimer. 


As that gallant can best affect a 
pretended passion for one woman who 
has no true love for another, so he that 
has no real esteem for any of the vir- 
tues cap best assume the appearance 
them all. — Colton. 


A false mind is false in everything, 
just as a cross eye always looks 
askant. But one may err once, nay, a 
hundred times, without being double- 
mind^ There can never be mental 
duplicity where there is sincerity.-— 
Joubert 


The life of a woman is a long dis- 
simulation. ^ Candor, beauty, fresh- 
ness, virginity, modesty, — woman has 
each of these but once. When lost, 
she must simulate them the rest of her 
life. — ^Retif de la Bretonne. 


The life even of a just man is a 
round of petty frauds ; that of a knave 
a series of greater. We degrade life 
by our follies and vices, and then com- 
plain that the nnbappiness which is 


only their accompaniment is inherent 
in the constitution of things. — Bovee. 


Deceit and falsehood, whatever con- 
veniences they may for a time promise 
or produce, are, in the sum of life, ob- 
stacles to happiness. Those vvho profit 
by the cheat distrust the deceiver ; and 
the act by which kindness was sought 
puts an end to confidence, — Johnson. 


Of all the agonies in life, that which 
is most poignant and harrowing — that 
which for the time annihilates reason, 
and leaves our whole organization one 
lacerated, mangled heart — is the con- 
viction that we have been deceived 
where we placed all the trust of love. 
— Bulwer-Lytton. 


He who attempts to make others be- 
lieve in means which he himself de- 
spises is a puffer ; he who makes use of 
more means than he knows to be nec- 
e^ary is a quack ; and he who ascribes 
to those means a greater eflScacy than 
his own experience warrants is an im- 
postor. — Lavater. 


I follow a more easy, and, in my 
opinion, a wiser course, namely — to in* 
veigh against the levity of the female 
sex, their fickleness, their donble-deah 
ing, their rotten promises, their broken 
faith, and, finally, their want of judg- 
ment in bestowing their affections.-— 
Cervantes. 


For he who has acquired the habit 
of lying or deceiving his father, will 
do the same with less remorse to 
others. I believe that it is better to 
bind your children to you by a feeling 
of respect, and by gentleness, than by 
fear. — Terence. 


;Thmk*st thou there are no serpents in the 
world 

But those who slide along the grassy sod, 
And sting the luckless foot that presses 
them ? 

There are who in the path of social life 
Do bask their spotted skins in Fortune’s 
sun, 

And sting the soul. 

—Joanna Baillie. 

Some frauds succeed from the ap- 
parent candor, the open confidence 
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and the full blaze of ingenuousness 
that is thrown around them. The 
slightest mystery would excite sus- 
picion, and ruin all. Such strategems 
may he compared to the stars, they are 
discoverable by darkness and hidden 
only by light. — Colton. 

The world is still deceiv’d with ornament. 

In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt. 
But, being season’d with a gracious voice, 
Obscures the show of evil? In religion. 
What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it and approve it with a text. 
Hiding the grossaess with fair ornament? 

— Shakespeare. 

What man so wise, what earthly wit so 
ware. 

As to descry the crafty cunning train. 

By wh\ch deceit doth mask in visor fair. 
And cast her colours dyed deep in grain, 
To seem like truth, whose shape she well 
can feign. 

And fitting gestures to her purpose frame. 
The guiltless man with guile to entertain? 

—Spenser. 

Of Adam’s first wife, Lilith, it is told 
(The witch he loved before the gift of 
Eve) 

That ere the snakes, her sweet tongue 
could deceive 

And her enchanted hair was the first gold— 
And still she sits, young while the earth is 
old 

And, subtly of herself contemplative, 

DraWs men to watch the bright net she 
can weave, 

Till heart and body and life arc in its hold. 

— Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 

Man is nothing but insincerity, 
falsehood, and hypocrisy, both in re- 
gard to himself and in regard to others. 
He does not wish that he should be 
told the truth, he shuns saying it to 
others; and ajl these moods, so incon- 
sistent with justice and reason, have 
their roots in his heart. — Pascal. 

Decem'ber 

In cold December fragrant chaplets blow. 
And heavy harvests nod beneath the snow. 

—Pope. 

In a drear-nighted December, 

Too happy, happy brook, 

Thy bubblings ne’er remember 
Apollo’s summer look; 

But with a sweet forgetting, 

They stay their crystal fretting, 

Never, never petting 

About the frozen time. —Keats. 


December drops no weak, relenting tear. 

By our fond Summer sympathies ea 
snared, 

Nor from the perfect circle of the year 
Can even Winter’s crystal gems b^ 
spared. — C. P. CraiKh. 

In December ring 
Every day the chimes; 

Loud the gleemen sing 
In the streets their merry rhymes. 

Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire! 

— L<mgfellow. 

Shout now! The months with loud acclaim, 
Take up the cry and send it forth; 

May breathing sweet her Spring perfumes, 
November thundering from the North. 
With hands upraised, as with one voice. 
They join their notes in grand accord; 
Hail to December! say they all, 

It gave to Earth our Christ the Lord! 

— J. K. Hoyt. 

Decency 

The laws of decency enforce them* 
selves. — Mme. Louise Colet. 

Decency renders all things tolerable^ 
— ^De Gerando. 

Delicacy is the parent of decency. — 
Mme. Deluzy. 

Decency is not defined by statute, 
but the laws of instinct are stronger. — 
Duclos. 

Too great a display of delicacy can 
and does sometimes infringe upon de- 
cency. — Balzac. 

Caprice in women often infringes 
upon the rules of decency. — Bruy&re. 

A woman without a degree of de- 
cency and delicacy is unsesed. — O. M, 
Yonge. 

No law reaches it, but all right- 
minded people observe it. — Chamfort, 

Decency is the least of all laws, yet 
the law which is most strictly ob- 
served. — Rochefoucauld. 

If once a woman breaks through the 
barriers of decency, her case is des- 
perate ; and if she goes greater lengths 
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tlmn tbe men, and leaves the pale of 
propriety farther behind her, it is 
cause she is aware that all return is 
prohibited, and by none so strongly as 
by her own sex. — Colton. 


Virtue and decency are so nearly re- 
lated that it is difficult to separate 
them from each other but in our im- 
agination. — Tully. 


As beauty of body, with an agree- 
able carriage, pleases the eye, and that 
pleasure consists in that we observe 
all the parts with a certain elegance 
are proiiortioned to each other ; so do^ 
decency of behavior which appears in 
our lives obtain the approbation of all 
with whom we converse, trom the 
order, consistency, and m<^eration of 
pur words and actions. — Steele. 

I>eci8ioiL 

I’ll not budge an inch. — Shake- 
speare. 

Here I stand; I can do no other- 
wise. God help me. Amen. — Martin 
Luther. 


I am here; I shall remain here. — 
Marshal MacMahon. 


All may do what has by man been 
done. — Young. 


For what I will, I will, and there 
an end.— Shakespeare. 


foking decides great things, 

Stronger and better oft than earnest can. 

— Milton. 


He only is a well-made man who 
has a good determination. — Emerson. 


And her yes, once said to you. 

Shall be Yes for evermore. 

— E. B. Browning. 


The souls of men of feeble pur- 
pose are the graveyards of good inten- 
tions. 

Heaven never helps the man who 
will not act. — Shakespeare. 


I take one decisive and immediate 
step, and resign my all to the suffi- 


ciency of my Saviour. — Thomas Chah 
mers. 

I hate to see things done by halves. 
If it be right, do it boldly ; if it be 
wrong, leave it undone. — Gilpin. 

When desperate ills demand a 
speedy cure, distrust is cowardice and 
prudence folly. — J ohnson. 

There is no mistake ; there has been 
no mistake ; and there shall be no mis- 
take. — Duke of Wellington. 


Advise well before you begin; and 
when you have decided, act promptly. 
— Sallust. 


Take time to deliberate; but when 
the time for action arrives, stop think- 
ing and go in. — ^Andrew Jackson. 

The power of uncontrollable decision 
is of the most delicate and dangerous 
nature. — ^James A. Bayard, 


Choose a firm cloud before it fall, and in it 
Catch, ere she change, the Cynthia of this 
minute. — Pope. 


Men must decide on what they will 
not do, and then they are able, to act 
with vigor in what they ought to do.— 
Mencius. 


Sighs, groans, and tears proclaim his inward 
pains, 

But the purpose of his heart remains. 

— Dry den. 


The woman who is resolved to be 
respected can make herself to be so 
even amidst an army of soldiers. — Cer- 
vantes. 


Once to every man and nation come the 
moment to decide, 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for 
the good or evil side. — Lowell. 


The keen spirit 

Seizes the. prompt occasion — makes the 
thought 

Start into instant action, and at once 
Plans and performs, resolves and executes! 
. — Hannah More. 


Firmness, both in sufferance and ex- 
ertion, is a character which I woulji 
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wish to possess. I have always de- 
spised the whining yelp of complaint 
and the cowardly, feeble resolve. — 
Robert Burns. 


Decision is a vastly important thing 
with a convicted sinner. He must 
choose, or he must be lost. If he will 
not do it, he may expect the Divine 
Spirit to depart from him, and leave 
him to his own way. — Ichabod Spen- 
cer. 


A man who has not learned to say 
**no” — who is not resolved that he will 
take God^s way in spite of every dog 
that can bark at him, in spite of every 
silvery voice that can woo him aside — 
will be a weak and wretched man till 
he dies. — Alexander Maclaren. 


I reverence the individual who un- 
derstands distinctly what he wishes; 
who unweariedly advances, who knows 
the means conducive to his object, and 
can seize and use them. — Goethe. 


There is nothing more to be es- 
teemed than a manly firmness and de- 
cision of character. I like a person 
who knows his own mind and sticks 
to it; who sees at once what is to be 
done in given circumstances and does 
it. — Hazlitt. 


Decide not rashly. The decision made 
Can never be recalled. The Gods implore 
not, 

Plead not, solicit not; they only offer 
Choice and occasion, which once being 
passed 

Return no more. Dost thou accept the 
gift? — Longfellow. 

In such a world as this, with such 
hearts as ours, weakness is wicked- 
ness in the long run. Whoever lets 
himself be shaped and guided by any 
thing lower than an inflexible^ will, 
fixed in obedience to God, will in the 
end be shaped into a deformity, ana 
guided to wreck and ruin. — Alexander 
Maclaren. 


For a few brief days the orchards 
are white with blossoms. They soon 
turn to fruit, or else float away, use- 
less and wasted, upon the idle breeze. 


So will it be with present 
They must be deepened into decision, 
or be entirely di^ipated by delay . — lU 
L. Cuyler. 


There is a tide in the affairs of men. 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fbi^ 
tune; 

Omitted, all the voyage of theii life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries; 

And we must take the current when it 
serves, 

Or lose our ventures. ' — Sfaakespeare. 


To be energetic and firm where prin- 
ciple demands it, and tolerant in ail 
else, is not easy. It is not easy to ab- 
hor wickedness, and oppose it with 
every energy, and at the same time to 
have the meekness and gentlaiess of 
Christ, becoming all things to all men 
for the truth’s sake. The enerpr of 
patience, the most godlike of all, is not 
easy. — Mark Hopkins. 


Whatever we think out, whatever 
we take in hand to do, should be per- 
fectly and finally finished, that the 
world, if it must alter, will only have 
to spoil it; we have then nothing to 
do but unite the severed, to recollect 
and restore the dismembered. — Goethe, 


Then to side with Truth is noble when we 
share her wretched crust. 

Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and 
’tis prosperous to be just; 

Then it is the brave man chooses, while the 
coward stands aside. 

Doubting in his abject spirit, till his Lord 
is crucified. — ^Jaraes Russell Lowell. 


Once to every man and nation comes th* 
moment to decide, 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for 
the good or evil side; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah offer- 
ing each the bloom or blight. 

Parts the goats upon the left hand, and thf 
sheep upon the right; 

And the choice goes by forever ’twixt that 
darkness and that light. 

— ^James Russell Lowell 


Men first make up their minds (and 
the smaller the mind the sooner made 
up), and then seek for the reasons; 
and if they chance to stumble upon a 
good reason, of course they do not re* 
ject it. But though they are right 
they are only right by chance.-^ 
Whately. 
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**It is the purpose of the command- 
er-in-chief to inaugurate this observ- 
ance with the hope that it will be kept 
up from year to year while a survivor 
of the war remains to honor the mem- 
ory of the departed.” — Gen. Logan. 


The army of Grant and the army of 
Lee are together. They are one now 
in faith, in hope, in fraternity, in pur- 
pose, and in an invincible patriotism. 
An^ therefore, the country is in no 
danger. In justice strong, in peace 
secure, and in devotion to the flag all 
one.— William McKinley. 


We honor our heroic and patriotic 
dead by fcieing true men, as true men 
by faithfully fighting the battles of 
our day as they fought the battles of 
their day. — David Gregg, D. D. 


Let no vandalism of avarice or neg- 
lect, no ravages of time, testify to the 
present or to i;he coming generations, 
that we have forgotten, as a people, 
the cost of a free and undivided repub- 
Iic,-^en. John A, Logan. 


Other lands have had heroes, but 
ours were more — they were saviors, 
and by their sacrifices have saved the 
greatest land under the shining sun. — 
Rev. H. W. Bolton. 


There is a shrine in the temple of 
ages, where lie forever embalmed the 
memories of such as have ^ deserved 
well of their country and their race. — 
Col. John Mason Brown. 


Soldiers of the Republic, the battles 
of the present are identical with the 
battles of the past. The form of war- 
fare only is changed. The moral con- 
flicts waged in our nation are as 
truly battles as were the conflicts of 
Gettysburg and Lookout Mountain. — 
David Gregg, D. D. 


So long as its sons are willing to die 
for their motherland, so long will it 
endure to shelter, and bless them and 
their children. At the hour when a 
people shall be unwilling to abide this 
test, they will find that they have no 


longer a country worth saving. — Caph 
F. J. Babson. 


It is good for us to be here. He 
who reverently and gratefully makes 
a pilgrimage to the spot where lies the 
patriot soldier, who gave his life for 
his country and for freedom, and for 
the expression of those emotions places 
a violet upon the soldier’s grave, has 
received a re-consecration to the work 
which belongs to the citizen and the 
patriot. 


It is but natural that flowers should 
give expression to our love for the de- 
parted; theirs is an oratory that 
speaks in perfumed silence. Joy and 
sorrow have their appropriate expres- 
sion in these mute yet eloquent letters 
of “the blooming alphabet of creation.” 
— ^A. T. Slade, Esq. 


The immortal Lincoln bowed in 
prayer, and plead H^eaven’s almighty 
aid, vowing the proclamation of free- 
dom through all the land to all the in- 
habitants thereof; and though the 
assassin’s deadly arm cut short his 
high career, his soul went up to God 
with four million broken manacles in 
Its hand. — American Wesleyan. 


It is instructive to read the argu- 
ments of the statesmen of forty years 
ago ; but the war settled the issue, and 
no State nor combination of States 
can extricate itself from the loving 
grasp of all the States. “United we 
stand.” “Divided” we cannot be. E 
Pluvious Unum . — Christian Advocate. 


The Union army demonstrated the 
stability of representative government. 
In the estimation of Europe the Amer- 
ican Republic was an experiment. 
Would it go to pieces by the earth- 
uake shock of civil war? Jealous 
ings said “Yes,” but when the red 
lips of Grant’s cannon thundered 
“No!” thrones trembled. — Rev. C. E. 
Allison. 


Memorial Day is one of the most 
significant and beautiful occasions of 
the year. It shows the sentiment of 
the people toward those who gave their 
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lives for a good cause, and it teaches 
a lesson in patrioti'sm which is without 
a parallel. — Rev. C. E. Allison. 


No more shall the war-cry sever, 

Or the widening rivers be red; 

Our anger is banished forever 

When are laureled the graves of our 
dead! 

Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment-day — 

Love and tears for the Blue, 

Tears and love for the Gray. 

— F. M. Finch. 


The passions of the titanic struggle 
will finally enter upon the sleep of 
oblivion, and only its splendid accom- 
plishments for the cause of human 
freedom and a united nation, stronger 
and richer in patriotism because of the 
great strife, will be remembered. — 
General James Longstreet. 


This precious slumbering dust, when 
animate, leaving the peaceful pursuits 
of life, sundering the ties of friendship 
and love, and assuming the habiliments 
of the soldier, incurred exposure, hard- 
ship, fatigue, danger, death, inspired 
by no such love of glory, but rather 
by the consciousness which animated 
the hero of Trafalgar, “Our country 
expects every man to do his duty.” — 
Oapt. W. H. Sweet. 


For no such wretched end did our 
heroes die. In their last will and tes- 
tament, sealed with their blood, they 
have bequeathed to us, as their dying 
legacy, a union stronger, nobler, freer 
than ever. “The blood of ^he martyrs^ 
is the seed of the church.” By the 
gift of these men, and such as these, 
we have henceforth a more homo- 
geneous country and a grander and 
higher civilization. — E. B. Fairfield. 

Let us cherish their memories and 
treasure up their deeds! Let us 
gather their ashes into the urn of im- 
mortality, and write every name on 
the national roll of honor ! Our coun- 
try's soil gives them all sepulture. 
They sleep beneath the Stripes and 
Stars, revered by a race freed from 
bondage, and the liberty-loving masses 
of the whole world.— J. E. Patterson. 


Alas, many who went forth to the 
deadly fray returned not, save e®cof- 
fined for the tomb, or smitten with a 
mortal wound or deadly disease, which 
claimed their lives at length- Over 
the memory of these, we drop the tear 
of affection, and strew above their 
sleeping dust the fragrant emblems of 
a nation’s undying gratitude, and 
chant again their funeral requiem.—' 
American Wesleyan. 


Here sleeps heroic dust ! It is meet 
that a redeemed nation should come, 
to pay it homage at such tmnhs* 
wreathing the memory of its patriot 
dead in the emblems of grateful affec* 
tion. These grass-grown mounds, these 
flower-decked graves, awake the mem- 
ories of the past, and the history of 
our nation’s perils and its triumphs 
comes crowding on us here. — ^American 
Wesleyan. 


Through all history, from the begin- 
ning, a noble army of martyrs have 
fought fiercely and fallen bravely for 
that unseen mistress, their country. 
Bo, through all history, to the end, as 
long as men believe in God, that army 
must still march and fall, recruited 
only from the flower of mankind, 
cheered only by their own hope of 
humanity, strong orly in the confi- 
dence of their cause.— George William 
Curtis. 


When the war began thousands of 
young men, the flower of American 
youth, were looking out of college halls 
upon a future bright with professional 
honors. They flung books aside and 
seized rifles. They became ‘'History’s 
Graduates.” Hundreds of thousands 
of young Americans were anticipating 
a future replete with the profits and 
emoluments which reward business 
genius and integrity. Straightway 
they abandoned cherished life plans in 
order to defend free institutions.— 
Rev. €has. E. Allison. 


And every village graveyard will 
have its green mounds, that shall need 
no stori^ monument to clothe them 
with a peculiar consecration — ^grav^ 
that hold the dust of heroes — graves 
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that a!l men approach with reverent 
^epa — graves out of whose solemn 
silence shall whisper inspiring voices, 
telling the young from generation to 
generation how great is their country’s 
worth and cost, and how noble and 
beaut fful it was to die for it. — Put- 


As we honor their patriotism, emu- 
late their example, glorify their hero- 
ism, and teach our children the sacred- 
ne^ of the great cause in which they 
offered up their young lives, let us 
scatter over their graves the brightest 
beauties of life — the glad tokens of a 
ble^ed immortality. And may the 
service, now inaugurated, be perpet- j 
uated through each recurring year, so ' 
long as the republic shall stand. — 
Captain G. C. Mitchell. 

It is very pleasant to have the op- 
portunity to grasp the friendly hand 
of those- who thought so diametrically 
opposite, thirty years ago. It prov^ 
time not only heals, but also cools the 
blood, gives more mature judgment, 
enabling each to overlook the past, and 
while we do not claim to forget those 
dark hours in our life, nor withdraw 
an iota, nor impugn the motives or 
sincerity of an opponent, we can each 
forgive, and while we let the dead past 
bury its dead, rejoice in the sunshine 
of the present, that brings comfort and 
happiness to all parts of our native 
land, as we remember above and over 
all else, we are American citizens. — 
Rev. Clark Wright 

We are assembled to-day to call 
the roll of the honoired dead anew, 
and to lay a fresh tribute of love and 
gratitude upon their ^ves. The oc- 
casion is complete in itself. It needs 
no help of speech to make it memo- 
rable. These eloquent flags waving at 
so many headstones, with no stripe 
erased, and no star obscured; these 
bayonets gleaming in the sunshine ; 
these echoing cannon, this tap of 
drums; these beautiful flowers borne 
by loving hands, contributed by loving 
hearts; these sacred memories baptiz- 
ing us all ; speak to us to-day more ( 
eloquently than man can speak, in a 1 


language which we can all under< 
stand. — Rev. J. B. Moore. 

Tis quite enough for grief and shame, 
That such a strife e’er smote the land; 
And quite enough for praise and fame, 
That Union, Law, and Freedom stand. 
Forgive the strife, wash out the shame 
In Lei-he’s unrevealing river; 

But build a monument to fame. 

And glorify these dead forever. 

W. Gordon. 

' Strew the fair garlands where slumber the 
dead. 

Ring out the strains like the swell of the 
sea,* 

Heart-felt the tribute we lay on each bed: 
Sound o^er the brave the refrain of the 
free, 

Sound the refrain of the loyal and free, 
Visit each sleeper and hallow each bed: 
Waves the starred banner from sea-coast to 
sea; 

Grateful the living and honored the dead. 

— 'S. F. Smith. 


; The light that shines from a 
I patriot’s grave is a pure and holy 
I light, and while we are guided by it 
I we shall never go into the paths of 
treason and rebellion. Let that light 
illuminate our pathway, and the noble 
example of the dead strengthen our 
love of country and devotion to duty. 
When patriotism in the hearts of the 
people is dead all is lost. It is the 
life-blood and soul of the national ex- 
istence, the animating fire which 
makes a people great, and their his- 
tory grand and beautiful. 

They pass before us like a long 
^procession coming from their camping 
grounds amid the cemeteries, the bat- 
tlefields, the graveyards of the south. 
To us they are no longer dead, they 
live — ^we can almost hear their well- 
known voices as with flashing eye, 
active limb, courageous lion hearts, 
once more they are with us, side by 
side, the blue, the gray, the private, 
the officer; on they pass, those who 
died at Roanoke, at Camden, at South 
Mountain, at Antietam, at Freder- 
icksburg, and the battlefields of tbe 
south. Hayes and McOomas, Kimbal, 
Sturges, Gadsden, Hamilton, Barnett, 
Wright, Reno, Jackson and Burnside, 
Grant and Lee. — ^Rev. Clark Wright 
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With no jealousies to indulge and 
no envy to gratify, we seek to draw a 
lesson from the past that shall be to 
our future a boacou and a guide. To 
the sleeping martyrs, whose graves 
billow every battlefield, it matters 
little what we may now say or do. 
Our tender offerings of affection will 
be lost upon their mounds, and the 
sweet aroma of our scented flowers be 
uselessly exhaled to air, save as we 
revive our faith in the doctrines which 
they defended, and our zeal in the 
cause for which they died. — CoL John 
P. Jackson. 


These saved the Union — ^union which had 
perished 

But for the courage which their deeds re- 
vealed; 

No stripes were taken from the flag they 
cherished, 

No star was blotted from its azure field. 

The old survivors of that fight victorious. 

Some still remain, yet leave us one by 
one; 

They die, but never die their actions glori- 
ous — 

They die, but lives the work so nobly 
done. — Thomas Dunn English. 


You who went forth with a moth- 
er’s benediction; you who bade fare- 
well to the children who received your 
last embrace at the place of embarka- 
tion ; ' you who faced the enemy so 
boldly in the charge; you who died 
amid the carnage of battle alone, 
alone, while the very stars of God 
seem^ to look in pity upon you. O 
yes, you, you, my countrymen, wheth- 
er from Georgia or New York, to- 
night, these — ^the remnant of more than 
2,000 men — ^these your comrades gath- 
ered here, salute you as we bring to 
mind your faithfulness as soldiers, 
and rejoice with you that our country 
has passed from the hurricane to the 
eahn ; from out of all that crash, of 
which we were part, to liberty, union, 
brotherly love, and peace. — Rev. Clark 

Wright 

In the book of nature, where every 
emotional, mental, and spiritual qual^ 
ity of humanity may find its corre- 
spondence and illtisb'ations, flowers | 
represent good affections, thoughts, 
and intentions toward others. As the 
flower precedes the fruit, and gives ♦ 


notice of its coming, so good tboi^ts, 
affections, and intentions precede and 
I give promi^ of deeds in love to others, 
[These cherished dead are now bey<TOd 
the reach of our good deeds ; to bring 
fruits to them would be vain, but to 
indulge good thoughts and affections 
toward them should enlarge our souls 
and wake in our breasts a more vigor- 
ous determination to sacrifice our- 
selves for the good of others. — Rev. 
Homer Everett, 


The asperities and alienations en- 
gendered by the great struggle between 
freedom and slavery have largely 
passed away, and those who par- 
ticipated as soldiers on both sides, 
who are still living, fraternize with 
each other as brothers and fellow- 
citizens of one common country, on 
whose glorious banner is inscribed for- 
ever B pluribm tcnttm. It is meet 
that those who sacrificed and died in 
the struggle, or who sacrificed and 
have since died, should be remembered 
and honored for the invaluable service 
they have rendered their country and 
humanity. Iiet the graves of the dead 
soldiers be decorated with flowers and 
wreaths of laurel, and the memory of 
their noble deeds revived anew in ora- 
tory and song. — Selected, 


How sleep the brave who sink to res^ 
With all their country’s wishes blessed; 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold. 
Returns to deck their hallow’d mold. 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod. 

Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung, 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair. 

To dwell a weeping hermit there. 

— Collins, 


Then as oft as the BOth of May re- 
turns with timers annual round let a 
grateful nation remember its dead, 
and with a floral offering decorate the 
tombs of its fallen heroes, while the 
dropping tear moistens the cold sod 
that covers their sleeping dust. To 
them we owe the liberty we enjoy ; to 
them we owe the preservation of our 
institutions ; and shall we not bold 
them in grateful remembrance? 
though we may often differ in opinloii&, 
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let us here he united. In Ood’s mine 
let us respeet and love the dead who 
have died for ns, I^et this beautiful 
custom be perpetuated until the day 
shall become hallowed in the history 
of freedom. It carries with it the 
idea of our loss and the dear cost of 
liberty. It brings fresh to mind the 
deeds of our country’s martyrs, it 
keeps alive and warm the greatest 
principles for which our sires poured 
out their blood, on which onr republic 
is based. — Gen. John A. Logan. 


CoTcr the thousands who sleep far awasr — 
Sleep where their friends can not find them 
to-day ; 

They who in mountain, and hillside and dell 
Rest where they weaned, and he where they 
fell. 

Softly the grass-blade creeps round their re- 
pose; 

Sweetly above them the wild flow* ret blows; 
Zephyrs of freedom fly gently o’erhead. 
Whispering names for the patnot dead. 
Cover the faces that motionless he. 

Shut from the blue of the glorious sky; 
Faces once lighted with smiles of the gay — - 
Faces now marred with the frown of decay. 
Eyes that beamed friendship and love to 
your own; 

lips that sweet thoughts of affection made 
known; 

Brows you have soothed in the day of dis- 
tress ; 

Cheeks you have flushed by the tender 
caress. 

Faces that brightened at War’s stirring cry; 
Faces that streamed when they bade you 
good-by. 

Faces that glowed in the battle’s red flame. 
Paling for naught, till the Death Angel 
came. ^ 

Cover them over — yes, cover them over — 
Parent, and husband, and brother, and 
lover : 

Kiss in your hearts these dead heroes of 
ours, 

And cover them over with beautiful flowers’ 
— ’Will Carleton. 


For love of country they accepted 
death, and thus resolved all doubts, 
and made immortal their patriotism 
and their virtue. For the noblest 
man ^ that lives there still remains a 
conflict. He must still withstand the 
assaults of time and ^fortune, must 
still be assailed with temptations, be- 
fore which lofty natures have fallen ; 
but with these the conflict ended, the 
victory was won. wh'^n death stamped 


on them the great seal of heroic char* 
acter, and closed a record which years 
can never blot. — Rev. G. E. Allison. 


When the life of the nation was at- 
tempted, when the cause of liberty and 
human rights called for their aid, they 
rushed forth to rally under the banner 
they loved, with grand singleness of 
purpose and heroic devotion — leaving 
all behind them, to meet toil and dan- 
ger, hunger, sickness, wounds, and 
death, for nothing but the sublime sat- 
isfaction of doing their duty to their 
country and to mankind. — Gen. Carl 
Sehurz. 


The best men we had in each of 
these two regiments are not visibly 
present with us now; the best and 
truest of our number lie buried on the 
battlefields of the south ; some were 
clad in gray, some in blue ; no tower- 
ing monument marks their resting 
I place, nor massive monolith stands 
sentinel. Buried where they fell, bap- 
tizing the soil with their blood, forever 
consecrating the ground, making it 
holy, while their life and death tell the 
world the story of how an American 
will fight, and if necessary die for what 
he believes to be the right. — Rev. Clark 
Wright, 


From age to age the honorable fame 
of this patriotic army will endure. It 
will not decrease, but rather increase 
with the flow of years. When the pas- 
sions of the times are stilled in the 
grave and the men of this generation 
have passed away from the earth, the 
gathering plaudits of coming genera- 
tions will greet the memory of the men 
who in a great crisis saved the national 
life. — Rev. Franklin Moore, D. D. 


But the patriot dead are not only 
those who wore the blue and marched 
under the flag; not alone their graves 
do we honor. There were patriots 
who at home upheld the soldier’s heart 
and inspired him to duty. There were 
the women, who gave their loved ones, 
who breathed up prayers for their 
safety and return, whose needles 
stitched for them, whose hands 
wrought for them, whose letters 
cheered them, whose love forever em- 
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bodied itself in something that should 
comfort and relieve them. The mem- 
ory of those patriot women we too 
would honor, and did we know where 
their bodies sleep, their graves we 
would decorate. 


The martyrs of all ages are illus- 
trious, not so much by virtue of their 
personal position and merits as from 
the fact that the great cause for which 
they suffered and sacrificed themselves 
has reflected upon them its owm im- 
perishable luster and glory. And if 
any cause can confer honor upon its 
defenders and martyrs, surely the cause 
for which these men suffered is such a 
one. — Rev. William McKinley. 


As a flash of lightning in a midnight 
tempest reveals the abysmal horrors of 
the sea, so did the flash of the first 
jun disclose the awful abyss into 
which rebellion was ready to plunge 
us. In a moment the fire was lighted* 
in twenty million hearts. In a mo- 
ment we were the most warlike nation 
on the earth. In a moment we were 
not merely a people with an army — 
we were a people in arms. The nation 
was in column — not all at the front, 
but all in the array. I love to believe 
that no heroic sacrifice is ever lost; 
that the characters of men are molded 
and inspired by what their fathers have 
done ; that treasured up in American 
souls ate all the unconscious influences 
of the great deeds of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, from Agincourt to Bunker Hill. 
It was such an influence that led a 
young Greek, two thousand years ago, 
when musing on the battle of Mara- 
thon, to exclaim, “The trophies of Mil" 
tiades will not let me sleep !” Could 
these men be silent in 1861 ; these, 
whose ancestors had felt the inspira- 
tion of battle on every field where civ- 
ilization had fought in the last thou- 
sand years ? Read their answer in 
this green turf. Each for himself 
gathered up the cherished purposes of 
life — its aims and ambitions, its dear- 
est affections^ — and flui^ all, with l^e 
itself, into the scale of battle. — James 
A, Garfield. ^ 

A shot fired at the old flag aroused 
the anger of a great people. Who can 


describe those historic years? The 
heavens were suddenly black. Fierce 
eagles of war flew across the lurid 
clouds. The awful storm rolled thun- 
ders along the sky. Reverberating, 
they shook the Atlantic coast and the 
banks of the Mississippi. They crashed 
over Antietam, Vicksburg, and Gettys- 
burg. Forked lightnings played among 
the clouds around Lookout Mountain. 
Fire ran along upon the ground in 
Tennessee, and in Virginia, swamps 
and rivers were turned to blood. It 
was the nation’s midnight. The death 
angel was abroad with unsheathed 
sword. There was a great cry in the 
land, for there was not a house among 
half a million where there was not one 
dead. Four years the storm raged. 
The iron hail rattled incessantly, pros- 
trating armed men, and craving 
woman’s tender heart. It was a deluge 
of blood. Then muttering thunders 
ceased ; the clouds broke away, and out 
of the blue sky a dove came, and lol 
in her mouth was an olive leaf. More 
than a quarter of a century has passed. 
Peace still abides. “Over the can- 
non’s mouth the spider weaves his 
web.” But while mighty people are 
busied with great enterprises, they do 
not forget — cannot forget — ^the brave 
men who purchased peace by their 
valor and blood. — Rev. Ohas. E. Alli- 
son. 


Great God! We thank Thee for this hom^ 
Tliis bounteous birthland Of the free. 
Where wanderers from afar may come. 

And breathe the air of Kberty; 

Stjll may her flowers untrarapled spring, 
Her harvests wave, her cities rise, 

And yet, till time shall fold her wing, 
Remain earth’s loveliest paradise. 

Give me the death of those 
Who for their country die; 

And oh, be mine like their repose, 

As cold and low they lie. 

Their loveliest mother earth 
Enshnnes the fallen brave; 

In' her sweet lap who gave them birth, 

1 They find a tranquil grave. 

— Col. T. A. Green. 


We hear much of the language ol 
flowers. With them we crown the 
head of childhood, and deck the brow 
of beauty. They bring to the, sick 
chamber the cheering remembrance of 
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tile grand expanse of strength and Iov€f 
liness that is spread abroad without. 
They grace the festival. They soothe 
the grief of the funeral They tell the 
deepest secrets of love, and pass into 
the cells of memory, never to be for- 
gotten. Bnt where have flowers ever 
been applied by man to a nobler, fitter 
purpose than by ns to-day? Have we 
not done well to give the sweetest 
products of onr native land to the 
memory of those who died to defend 
it? May not these flowers best spend 
the brief honr of their unassuming 
lives in doing honor to heroes, and 
wither and meet death on the graves 
of the truest hearts that ever bled? — 
Rev. W. H. Dana. 


Their heroic deeds take rank in that 
grandeur whose full appreciation re- 
quires the lapse of thoughtful years. 
Their greatness, heartily as it is rec- 
ognized now, will grow more in splen- 
dor as the fruits of their victory shall 
fall in successive years to enrich the 
nation's history. It has happened to 
them as to all prominent actors in 
either religious or political contests, 
that the excellency of their deeds could 
not be fully discovered until the smoke | 
and dust of battle had been swept 
away. In such time the aspirations of 
slandering enemies and the jealousy of 
lukewarm associates, and the timidity 
-'Of friends in faintly claiming deserved 
praise, all conspire in withholding that 
generous award of honor which after 
generations take delight in bestowing. 
Thus the generations to come will con- 
tinue the repetition of the tributes to 
these patriots which we have this day' 
observed, rehearsing with ever-increas- 
ing praise the moral grandeur of their 
deeds. — Rev. Mr. Baumme. 

But one way is open to the people 
of this country who would estimate 
the value of the serviees rendered by 
the union soldiers, living or dead. It 
is to try to imagine what the result 
would have been had the union been 
divided. There would have been two 
nations instead of one ; twice as many 
foreign diplomats within the territory 
as now; twice as many possibihtes of 
foreign complications; and much more 


than twice as much difiSculty in set- 
tling them, while the influence of each 
fragment would be much less than half 
the amount exercised by the whole. 
Those who had a common ancestry 
which had been represented in the 
same halls of legislation, had qheered 
the same flag and fought together— 

I not against each other — for freedom, 
would have been strangers and foreign- 
ers, aliens from the commonwealth of 
which Washington was the father. 
Mutual jealousies would make stand- 
ing armies necessary, and war clouds 
would ever have lowered upon the 
political horizon. It was the valor of 
our soldiers that stood between the 
people of the United States and these 
evils. — New York Christian Advocate. 


When we look at our vast country 
with all its resources of wealth and 
power, at our system of free govern- 
ment with all the appliances for fur- 
ther advancement in greatness and in- 
telligence, reaching as it does from 
ocean to ocean, with its fields, and 
mines, and streams, its hills and val- 
leys^ smiling in the sunlight of free- 
dom, inviting the poor and oppressed 
of an lands to come and occupy them, 
to plow and reap, to build and grow, 
and be happy — when we look at all 
this and think what we would have 
been had the rebellion proved a suc- 
cess, we feel that our comrades did 
not die in vain, and we feel that this 
! is but a small token, indeed, of the 
love that we ought to show their mem- 
ories. What tender emotions are 
awakened to-day in our minds as we 
bend over the silent, yet eloquent, 
mounds where the American soldier 
sleeps his last sleep. — ^Rev. J. F. Mer- 
edith. 

Bedicatioit 

To be a living member of the 
church of Christ, and to enjoy its 
privileges is the highest honor God can 
confer on a map.— A. F. Beh rends. 


^Strength is power in action. Beauty 
is the assemblage of all graces. The 
strength and the beauty, being con- 
nected with uod's sanctuary, must be 
divine strength and divine beauty. In 
what, then, consist this strength and 
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beauty which so emphasize and make 
distinctive His sanctuary? — Rev. W. 
B. Stevens. 


Solomon closed the prayer with 
which he dedicated the temple with 
these words: “Now, my God, let, 1 
beseech Thee, Thine eyes be open, and 
let Thine ears be attent unto the prayer 
that is made in this place. Now there- 
fore arise, O Liord God, into Thy rest- 
ing-place, Thou, and the ark of Thy 
strength : let Thy priests, O Lord God, 
be clothed with salvation, and let Thy 
saints rejoice in goodness.” — Rev. W. 
B. Stevens. 


Behold this temple to Thy praise, 

Make it Thy very own; 

Here knit our waiting souls in one. 
And bind us to Thy throne. 

Come, Lord, and with Thy presence fill 
This consecrated place; 

Come, gather here through all the years 
The trophies of Thy grace. 


Great benefits are conferred by the 
churches upon communities in the edu- 
cational advantages they afford, the 
moral life they impart the basal 
fluence they exert, and the power of 
their associations upon individual lives 
in the formation of character. — Bishop 
E. G. Andrews. 


The consecration is a solemn trans- 
action between God and the parish, as 
well as between the bishop and the 
parish — the parish, through its vestry 
and by a legal instrument, making the 
building over to God through the 
hands of the bishop ; and God 
graciously accepting the gift and rati- 
fying the transaction by the bishop’^s 
sentence of consecration, which de- 
clares it “separated henceforth from 
all unhallowed, ordinary, and common 
uses, and dedicated to the sole service 
of Almighty God.” Henceforth this 
edifice is no more yours, but God's. 
Given to Him by your corporate and 
legal act. His name has been recorded 
here. His presence will be vouchsafed 
here, and each one of you, as you enter 
into these courts, can say with joyous 
hearts, “Strength and beauty are in 
His sanctuary.” — Rev. W. B. Stevens. 




In the sanctuary tbe stp^ogtii of 
God's promises comes oat with intense 
force. In the sanctuary do we find 
the strength of divine praise, when tbe 
swelling voices of the whole congrega- 
tion ascend as the voice of many 
waters; and the strength of fervent 
prayer, when “all the people” with one 
mouth breathe the same prayers, which 
rise as a cloud of incense from the 
whole congregation. Thus I might go 
on and show that there is no conceiv- 
able strength that the soul needs which 
is not found in the sanctuary of tbe 
Lord. — Rev. W, B. Stevens. 


Such in spirit is our prayer to-day. 
Make this house, O Lord God, Thy 
resting-place. Let the Christian 
priesthood which ministers here, like 
the Levitical priesthood of the temple, 
be clothed with salvation, ever showing 
forth the sacrificial death of Christ, as 
well as His perfect life in all its divine 
glory and beauty; and let Thy saints. 
Thy devout p^ple, who worship here, 
ever rejoice in God’s goodness, and 
shout aloud His praises in the beauty 
of holiness. Thus shall the services of 
this house prepare us for the higher 
services of the house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens; and 
may this edifice prove to many suc- 
cessive generations of worshipers, as 
they pass in long procession through 
these courts, none other but the house 
of God and the very gate of heavem — 
Rev. W. B. Stevens. 


Especially is there “beauty” in the 
sanctuary when Christ, the “One alto- 
gether lovely,” shines out of Zion, itself 
“the perfection of beauty.” When He 
reveals Himself there, in all the full- 
ness of His grace and in all the free- 
ness of His salvation, then indeed do 
we “sit down under his shadow with 
great delight,” and our hearts, trans- 
ported with His loveliness, exclaim, 
“He brought me to the banqueting- 
house, and His banner over me was 
love.” Let us now sum up in a few 
sentences the principal ideas of 
strength and beauty which are foimd 
in the sanctuary: Strength, in tbe 
strong doctrines, which uphold, like 
columns, the overarching dofae of 
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divioe truth. Beauty, in the worship 
of holiness, which is celebrated therein. 
Strength, in the Bible, God’s majestic 
voice speaking to us from the lectern, 
the font, and the table. — Rev. W. B. 
Stevens. 


it cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized, in this day of secularism on the 
one hand and the love of a sensuous 
ceremonial on the other, that the true 
strength of the church does not lie in 
its historic continuity with the apos- 
tles’ days; does not lie in its great 
creeds; does not lie in its hallowed 
liturgy ; does not lie in its learned min- 
istry : does not lie in its churches and 
cathedrals — it may have all these, and 
yet, like the apostolic church of Sardis, 
have a name to live, and yet be dead. 
Its apostolic ministry may be apostolic 
in lineage and not in spirit: its grand 
creeds may be but great petrifactions 
of orthodox faith ; its venerable liturgy 
may be but the embroidered cerements 
cf a corpse ; its beautiful churches and 
basilicas may be but mausoleums of a 
lifeless worship. What the church 
must have, and by which only it can 
live, is the constant, realized, positive 
indwelling of the Holy Ghost. All 
our worship, all our teaching, must be 
subordinated to this divine Spirit. — 
Rev. W. B. §tevens. 

Deeds 

Deeds alone suffice, — Whittier. 


Deeds, not words. — Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 


’Tis deeds must win the prize. — 
Shakespeare. 


Deeds survive the doers. — Horace 
Mann. 


The gods see the deeds of the rights 
ecus. — Ovid. 


Give me the ready hand rather than 
the ready tongue. — Garibaldi. 


Men do not value a good deed un- 
less it brings a reward. — Ovid. 


^‘He wishes well” is worthless, un- 
less the deed go with it. — Plautus, 


Great things are not accomplishea 
by idle dreams, but by years of pa- 
tient study.— Aughey. 


Contemplation is necessary to gener- 
ate an object, but action must prop- 
agate it.— Feltbam. 


Heaven ne’er helps the man who 
will not help himself. — Sophocles. 

A stirring dwarf we do allowance 
give before a sleeping giant. — Shake- 
speare. 

The deeds of men never escape the 
gods. — Ovid. 

Noble deeds that are concealed are 
most esteemed. — Pascal. 


Foul deeds will rise. 

Though all the earth o’erwhelm them, to 
men’s eyes. , — Shakespeare. 


Blessings ever wait on virtuous deeds, 
And, though a late, a sure reward succeeds. 

— Congreve. 


Who doth right deeds 

H twice born, and who doeth ill deeds vile. 

— Edwin Arnold. 


How far that little candle throws his beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 

— Shakespeare. 


The flighty purpose never is o’ertook, 
Unless the deed go with it. 

— Shakespeare. 


• Things of to-day? 

Deeds which are harvest for Eternity! 

— Ebenezer Elliott. 


Our deeds determine us as much as 
we determine our deeds. — George 
Eliot. 


Go put your creed into your deed, 
Nor speak with double tongue. 

— Emerson. 


For as one star another far exceeds, 

So souls in heaven are placed by their 
deeds. — Robert Greene. 


Your deeds are known, 

In words that kindle glory from the stone. 

’ — ^Schiller. 


Our deeds are like children born to 
us ; they live and act apart from oip* 
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own will. Children may be strangled, 
but deeds never. — George Eliot. 


Little deeds of kindness, little words of 
love. 

Make our earth an Eden like the heaven 
above. — ^Juha A. Carney. 


A mighty deed is like the Heaven’s thunder, 
That wakes the nation’s slumberers from 
their rest. — Raupach. 


’Tis not what man Does which exalts him, 
but what man Would do. 

— Robert Browning. 


However resplendent an action may 
be, it should not be accounted great 
unless it is the result of a great de- 
sign. — La Rochefoucauld. 


I on the other side 

Us’d no ambition to commend my deeds; 
The deeds themselves, though mute, spoke 
loud the doer. — Milton. 


We are our own fates. Our own deeds 
Are our doomsmen. Man’s life was made 
Not for men’s creeds. 

But men’s actions. — Lord Lytton. 


A word that has been said may be 
unsaid; it is but air. But when a 
deed is done, it cannot be undone, nor 
can our thoughts reach out to all the 
mischiefs that may follow. — Long- 
fellow. 


One improper word or act will neu- 
tralize the effect of many good ones; 
and one base deed, after years of noble 
service, will cover them all with 
shame. — Aughey. 


So our lives 

In acts exemplarie, not only winne 
Ourselves good Names, but doth to others 
give 

Matter for virtuous Deedes, by which wee 
live. — George Chapman. 


Every one may know that to will 
and not to do, when there is oppor- 
tunity, is in reality not to will; and 
that to love what is good and not to 
do it, when it is possible, is in reality 
not to love it. Will, which stops short 
of action, and love, which does not do 
the good that is loved, is a mere 
thought separate from will and love, 
which vanishes and comes to nothing. 
— Swedenborg. 


Defeat 

Defeat serves to enlighten ns.- 
Lavater. 


It is defeat w'hich educates ns.— 
Emerson. 


Defeat is a school in which truth 
always grows strong. — Beecher. 


Defeat should never be a source of 
discouragement, but rather a fresh 
stimulus. — South. 


Ah I what seeds for a paradise I bore 
in my heart, of which birds of prey 
have robbed me. — Richter. 


What is defeat? Nothing but edu- 
cation, nothing but the first step to 
something better. — Wendell Phillips. 


Thirsting for the golden fountain of 
the fable, from how many streams 
have we turned away, weary and in 
disgust I — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Such a numerous host 
Fled not in silence through the frighted 
deep, 

With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, 
Confusion worse confounded. — Milton. 


There is something solid and 
doughty in the man that can rise from 
defeat, the stuff of which victories are 
made in due time, when we are able 
to choose our position better, and the 
sun is at our back. — Lowell. 


No man is defeated without some 
resentment which will be continued 
with obstinacy while he believes him- 
self in the right, and asserted with 
bitternes, ifi even to his own con- 
science he is detected in the wrong. — ' 
Johnson. 


We mortals, men and women, de- 
vour many a disappointment between 
breakfast and dinner-time; keep back 
the tears and look a little pale about 
the lips, and in answer to inquiries 
say, “Oh, nothing!” Pride helps us; 
and pride is not a bad thing when it 
only urges us to hide our own hurts—' 
not to hurt others. — George ElioL 
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U we had no defects ourselves, we 
should not take so much pleasure in 
notini^ those of others. — La Kochefou- 
cau Id. 


In the intercourse of life we please, 
often, more by our defects than by our 
good qualities. — La Rochefoucauld. 

2>efeiLoe 

In cases of defence, *tis best to weigh 
The enemy more mighty than he seems; 
So the proportions of defence are fill’d;^ 
Which of a weak and niggardly projection 
Doth, like a miser, spoil his coat with 
scanting a little cloth. — Shakespeare. 

Deference 

Deference often shrinks and withers 
as much upon the approach of in- 
timacy as the sensitive plant does 
upon the touch of one’s finger. — Shen- 
stone. 


Deference is the mc^t complicate, 
the most indirect, and the most ele- 
gant of all compliments. — Shenstone. 

Deftance 

Then, Bolingbroke, as low as to thy heart. 
Through the false passage of thy throat, 
thou liest. — Shakespeare. 


Come one, come all — this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I, 

— Scott. 


Why. I will fight with him upon this theme 
Until my eyelids will no longer wag. 

— Shakespeare. 


If thon deny’st it, twenty times thou liest; 
And I will turn thy falsehood to thy heart, 
Where it was forged, with my rapier’s point. 

— Shakespeare. 


I do defy Mm, and I spit at him; 

Call him — a slanderous coward, and a vil- 
lain: 

Which to maintain, I would allow him 
odds; 

And meet him, were I ty’d to run a-foot, 
Even to the frozen ridges of the Alpss. 

— Sh^espeare. 


If thou but frown on me, or stir thy foot, - 
Or teach thy hasty spleen to do me ^ame. 
I’ll strike thee dead. Put up thy sword 
betime. 

Or I’ll so maul you and your toasting-iron, 
That you shall think the devil has come 
from hell. —Shakespeare, 


Who sets me else? by heaven I’ll throw at 
all; 

I have a thousand spirits in one breast, 

To answer twenty thousand such as you, 

— Shakespeare. 


I had rather chop this hand off at a blow. 
And with the other fling it at thy face, 
Than bear so low a sail, to strike to thee. 

— Shakespeare. 


Though all around is dark and cheerless. 
And on high my star looks pale, 

My heart is steadfast still and fearless, 

Still my lips disdain to wail. 

My spirit still stands up undaunted. 

Still I on myself rely; 

No craven thought my brain e’er haunted. 
Fate and Fortune I defy! 

— Frazer’s Magazine. 

Deformity 

Do you suppose we owe nothing to 
Pope’s deformity? He said to himself, 
“If my person be crooked, my verses 
shall be straight.” — Hazlitt. 


In nature there’s no blemish but the mind; 
None ^ can be call’d deform’d but the un* 
kind: 

Virtue is beauty; but the beauteous evil 
Are empty trunks, o’er-flourish’d by the 
devil. — Shakespeare. 


Deformity of the heart I call 
The worst^ deformity of all; 

For what is form, or what is face, 

But the soul’s index, or its case? 

— Colton. 

Deformity is either natural, volun*» 
tary or adventitious, being either 
caused by God’s unseen Providence 
(by men nicknamed chance), or by 
men’s cruelty. — Fuller. 


Deform’d, unfinish’d, sent before my time 

Into this breathing world, scarce half made 
up. 

And that so lamely and un fashionably. 

That dogs bark at me, as I halt by them. 

But I, — that am not shap’d for sportive 
tricks. 

Nor made to court an amorous looking* 
glass; 

I that am rudely stamp’d, and want love’s 
majesty, 

To strut before a wanton ambling nymph. 

— Shakespeare. 


From whence comes it that a cripple 
in body does not irritate us, and that, 
a crippled mind enrages us? It is be- 
cause a eripple ^ees that we go right, 
and a distorted mind says that it is 
we who go astray. But for that w^ 
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should have more pity and less rage. 
— Pascal. 


Deformity is daring; 

It is its essence to overtake mankind 
By heart and soul, and make itselt the 
equal — 

Ay, the superior of the rest There is 
A spur in its halt movements, to become 
All that the others cannot, in such things 
As still are free for both, to compensate 
For stepdame Nature’s avarice at first. 

— Byron. 


Nature herself started back when thouwert 

l^m. 

And cried, **the work’s not mine.” 

The midwife stood aghast; and when she 
saw 

Thy mountain back and thy distorted legs, 

Thy face itself, 

Half-minted with the royal stamp of man, 

And half o’ercome with beast, she doubted 
long 

Whose right in thee were more; 

And know not if to burn thee in the flames 

Were not the holier work. — Lee. 


Why, love forswore me in my mother’s 
womb: 

And, for I should not deal in her soft laws, 
She did corrupt frail nature with some bribe 
To shrink mine arm up like a wither’d 
shrub, 

To make an envious mountain on my back. 
Where sits deformity to make my^ body; 
To shape ray legs of an unequal size; 

To disproportion me in every part. 

Like to a chaos, or an unlick’d bear-whelp. 
That carries no impression like the dam. 
And am I then a man to be belov’d? 

— Shakespeare. 


Am I to blame, if nature threw my body 
In so perverse a mould 1 yet when she cast 
Her envious hand upon my supple joints. 
Unable to resist, and rumpled them 
On heaps in their dark lodging; to revenge 
Her bungled work, she stamped my mind 
more fair, 

And as from chaos, huddled and deform d. 
The gods struck fire, and lighted up the 
lamps 

That beautify the sky; so she inform’d 
This ill-shap’d body with a daring soul. 
And, making less than man, she inade me 
more. > — Lee. 


Many a man has risen to eminence 
under the powerful reaction of his 
mind in fierce counter-agency to the 
scorn of th« unworthy, daily evoked by 
his personal defects, who with a hand- 
some person would have sunk into the 
luxury of a careless life under the 


tranquillizing smiles of poMthanal ad* 
miration. — I>e Quincey. 

Degeneracy 

0, that a mighty man of such descent. 

Of such possessions, and so high esteem. 
Should be infused with so foul a spirit! 

— Shakespeare. 


What a falling off was there. 

— Shakespeare. 


In an age remarkable for good rea- 
soning and bad conduct, for sound 
rules and corrupt manners, when vir- 
tue fills our heads, but vice our hearts; 
when those who would fain persuade 
us that they are quite sure of heaven, 
appear in no greater hurry to go there 
than other folks, but put on the livery 
of the best master only to serve the 
worst ; — in an age when modesty her- 
self is more ashamed of detection than 
delinquency ; when independence of 
principle consists in having no prin- 
ciple on which to depend; and free 
thinking, not in thinking freely, but 
in being free from thinking: in an age 
when patriots will hold ansrthing except 
their tongues ; keep anything except 
their word ; and lose nothing patiently 
except their character ; — to improve 
such an age must be difficult; to in- 
struct it dangerous; and he stands no 
chance of amending it^ who cannot at 
the same time amuse it. — Colt cm. 

Delay 

Delay is as hateful as it is danger- 
ous. — Holcroft 


Dull not device by coldness and de- 
lay. — Shakespeare. 


Dvery delay that postpones our joys 
is long. — Ovid. 


Lingering labors come to naught. — 
Robert Southwell. 


All delays are dangerous in war.-^ 
Dryden. 

Away with delay ; the chance of 
great fortune is short-lived. — Silius 
Italicus. 

He that ris'^th Int" must tread all 
day, and shall scarce ov^^^rtake his busi- 
ness at night. — Benjamin Franklin. 
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I>efer no time, dekys have danger- 
ous ends. — Shakespeare. 


The opportunity is often lost by de- 
liberating. — Syrus. 


What reason could not avoid has 
often been cured by delay. — Seneca. 


Your gift is princely, but it comes too late. 
And falls like sunbeams on a blasted blos- 
som. — Suckling. 


Every delay i«! too long to one who 
is in a hurry. — Seneca. 


Away with delay — it always injures 
those who are prepared. — Lucan. 


When a man’s life is at stake no 
delay is too long. — Juvenal. 


One man by delay restored the state, 
for he preferred the public safety to 
idle report. — Ennius. 


Late, late, so late! but we can enter still. 
Too late, too late! ye cannot enter now. 

— Tennyson. 


AM nothing is too late 

Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate. 

— Longfellow. 


He that gives time to resolve gives 
leisure to deny, and warning to pre- 
pare. — Quarles. 


Some one speaks admirably of “the 
well-ripened fruit of sage delay.” — 
Balzac. 


The procrastinator is not only indo- 
lent and weak, but commonly false, 
too; most of the weak are false. — 
Lavater, 


He who prorogues the honesty of to- 
day till Lo-morrow will probably pro- 
rogue his to-morrows to eternity. — 
Lavater. 


Be wise to-day; is madness to defer; 
Ne'^t day the fatal precedent will plead 
Thus on, till wisdom is push’d out of life, 
— Young. 


When the death of a human being 
may be the consequence, no delay that 
is afforded is long. — Law Maxim. 


Meet the disorder in the outset, the 
medicine may be too late, when the 
disease has gained ground through de- 
lay. — Ovid. 


O my good lord, that comfort comes too 
late; 

’T is like a pardon after execution: 

That gentle physic, gi\en in time, had cur’d 
me. 

But now I’m past all comfort here but 
prayers. — Shakespeare. 


Procrastination is the thief of time; 
year after year it steals, till all are 
fled, and to the mercies of a moment 
leaves the vast concerns of an eternal 
scene. — Young. 

Our greatest actions, or of good or evil, 
The hero’s and the murderer’s spring at 
once 

From their conception: O! how many 
deeds 

Of deathless virtue and immortal crime 
The world had wanted, had the actor said, 
I will do this to-morrow. 

— Lord John Russell. 


Shun delays, they breed remorse; 

Take thy time, while time is lent thee; 
Creeping snails have weakest force; 

Fly their fault, lest thou repent thee; 
Good is best when soonest wrought, 
Ling’nng labours come to naught. 

Hoist up sail while gale doth last. 

Tide and wind stay no man’s pleasure; 
Seek not time, when time is past. 

Sober speed is wisdom’s leisure. 
After-wits are dearly bought, 

Let thy fore-wit guide thy thought. 

—Robert Southwell. 


Time drinketh up the essence of 
every great and noble action, which 
ought to be performed, and is ’delayed 
in the execution. — Vishnu Sarma. 

l>elicaoy 

Delicacy is the genuine tint of vir- 
tue. — Marguerite de Valois. 


Delicacy in woman is strength. — 
Lichtenberg. 


Delicacy is an attribute of heaven.- 
James Ellis. 


Delicacy is to aifectation what grace 
is to beauty. — Mme. de Maintenon. 


Delicacy is to the affections what 
grace is to the beauty. — Degerando. 
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If you destroy delicacy and a sense of 
shame in a young girl, you deprave her 
very fast. — Mrs. Stowe. 


Delicacy is the coquetry of truth; 
fastidiousness is the prudery of false- 
hood. — H. W. Shaw. 


Delicacy is to the mind wfaat fra- 
grance is to the fruit. — Achilles Poince- 
lot. 


The dependant who cultivates deli- 
cacy in himself very little consults his 
own tranquillity. — Dr. Johnson. 


An appearance of delicacy is insep- 
arable from sweetness and gentleness 
of character. — Mrs. Sigourney 


The hand of little employment hath 
the daintier sense. — Shakespeare. 


An appearance of delicacy, and even 
of fragility, is almost essential to 
beauty. — Burke. 

Love lessens woman’s delicacy, and 
increases man’s. — Richter. 


In delicate souls love never presents 
itself but under the veil of esteem. — 
Mme. Roland. 


It is against womanhood to be for- 
ward in their own wishes. — Sir P. Sid- 
ney. 

True delicacy, that most beautiful 
heart-leaf of humanity, exhibits itself 
most significantly in little things.— 
Mary Ilowitt. 

The finest qualities of our nature, 
like the bloom on fruits, can be pre- 
served only' by the most delicate hand- 
ling. — Thoreau. 


To a woman of delicate feeling the 
most persuasive declaration of love 
consists in the embarrassment of the 
lover. — Lat§na. 


A fine lady is a squirrel-headed 
thing, with small airs and small no- 
tions ; about as applicable to the busi- 
ness of life as a pair of tweezers to the 
clearing of a forest. — George Eliot. 


Women could take part in the pro- 
cessions, the songs, the dancres, of old 
religion; no one fancied their delicacy 
was impaired by appearing in public 
for such a cause. — Margaret Fuller 
Ossoli. 


Weak men often from the very prin- 
ciple of their weakness derive a cer- 
tain susceptibility, delicacy and taste 
which render them, in those particu- 
lars, much superior to men of stronger 
and more consistent minds, who laugh 
at them. — Greville. 


The commonest man, who has his 
ounce of sense and feeling, is conscious 
of the difference between a lovely, del- 
icate woman and a coarse one. Even 
a dog feels a difference in her pres- 
ence. — George Eliot. 


Friendship, love, and piety ought to 
be handled with a sort of mysterious 
secrecy; they ought to be spoken of 
only in the rare moments of perfect 
confidence, to be mutually understood 
in silence. Many things are too deli- 
cate to be thought; many more, to be 
spoken, — Novalis. 


There is a certain delicacy which in 
yielding conquers; and with a pitiful 
look makes one find cause to crave 
help one’s self. — Sir P. Sidney. 

Pelight 

A sip is the most that mortals^ are 
permitted from any goblet of delight* 
— ^A, Bronson Alcott. 


I am convinced that we have a de- 
gree of delight, and that no small one, 
in the real misfortunes and pains of 
others. — Burke. 


These violent delights have violent ends 
And in their triumph die, like fire and 
powder, 

Which as they kiss consume. 

— Shakespeare. 


A voice of greeting from the wind was 
sent; 

The mists enfolded me with soft white 
arms ; 

The birds did sing to lap me in contept^ 
The rivers wove their charms, — 

And eveiy little daisy in the grass 
Bid look utJ in my face, and smile to see raftf 
nass I — ‘R. H. 
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The last excessive feeling of delight 
are always grave. — Leigh Hunt 

J>eltLsiozL 

The worst deluded are the self-de- 
luded. — Bovee. 


Delusions, like dreams, are dispelled 
by our awaking to the stern realities 
of life. — A. B:, C. Dallas. 


Delusion produces not one mischief 
the l€j^ because it is universal. — 
Burke. 


“When our vices quit us, we flatter 
ourselves with the l>elief that it is we 
who quit them. — Rochefoucauld. 


Were we perfectly acquainted with 
the object, we should never passion- 
ately desire it. — Rochefoucauld. 


No man is happy without a delusion 
of some kind. Delusions are as neces- 
sary to pur happiness as realities. — 
Bovee. 


Tou think a man to be your dupe; 
if he pretends to be so, who is the 
greatest dnpe — he or you? — Bruydre. 


We are always living under some de- 
lusion, and instead of taking things 
as they are, and making the best of 
them, we follow an ignis fatuus, and 
lose, in its pursuit, the joy we might 
attain. — James Ellis. 

Bexnasogne 

We strive as hard to hide our hearts 
from ourselves as from others, and 
always with more success ; for in de- 
ciding upon our own case we are both 
judge, jury, and executioner, and 
where sophistry cannot overcome the 
first, or flattery the second, selMove is 
always ready to defeat the sentence by 
bribing the third. — CJolton. 


I do despise these demagogues that fret 
The angry multitude: they are but as 
The froth upon the moun'tain wave — the 
bird 

That shrieks upon the sullen tempest’s 
wing. — Sir A. Hunt. 

Democracy 

Democracy means not am as good 
as you are,” but “You are as good as I 
am.’’ — Theodore Parker. 


Your little child is the only true 
democrat.—Mrs. Stowe. 


Democracy is a mischievous dream. 
■— O. A. Brownson. 

The love of democracy is that of 
equality. — Montesquieu. 

In Europe democracy is a falsehood. 
— Metternich. 

Democracies are prone to war, and 
war consumes them. — William H. Sew- 
ard. 

Democracy is the government of the 
people, by the people, for the people. 
— Lincoln. 


In every village there will arise a 
miscreant to establish the most grind- 
ing tyranny by calling himselt the 
people. — Sir Robert Peel. 

Christ was the first true democrat 
that ever breathed, as the old drama- 
tist Dekkar said he was the first true 
gentleman. — Lowell. 


Democracy will itself accomplish the 
salutary universal change from de- 
lusive to real, and make a new blessed 
world of us by and by. — Carlyle. 


If there were a people consisting of 
gods, they would be governed demo- 
cratically. So perfect a government 
is not suitable to men. — Rousseau. 


Democracy is always the work of 
kings. Ashes, which in themselves are 
sterile, fertilize the land they are cast 
upon. — Landor. 


The idea of bringing all men on an 
equality with each other has always 
been a pleasant dreamj the law can- 
not equalize men in spite of nature.—*, 
Vauvenargnes. 


I cannot help concurring with the 
opinion that an absolute democracy, 
no more than absolute monarchy, is to 
be reckcmed among the legitimate 
forms of government. — Burke. 


He was a democrat in the best sense, 
earnestly, desiring the elevation of the 
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people to a higher plane of intellectual 
and moral life, as well as their politi- 
cal emancipation. — Hamerton. 


Democracy is the healthful life- 
blood which circulates through the 
veins and arteries, w^hich supports the 
system, but which ought never to ap- 
pear externally, and as the mere blo^ 
itself. — Coleridge. 


To govern according to the sense, 
and agreeably to the interests of the 
people is a great and glorious object 
of government. This object cannot be 
obtained but through the medium of 
popular election, and popular election 
is a mighty evil. — Burke. 


Lycurgus being asked why he, who 
in other respects appeared to be so 
zealous for the equal rights of men, 
did not make his government demo- 
cratical rather than oligarchical, “Go 
yon,” replied the legislator, “and try 
a democracy in your own house.” — 
Plutarch. 


It is the most beautiful truth in 
morals that we have no such thing as 
a distinct or divided interest from our 
race. In their welfare is ours, and by 
choosing the broadest paths to effect 
their happiness we choose the surest 
and the shortest to our own. — Bulwer- 
Lytton. 


A father of the church said that 
property was theft, many centuries be- 
fore Proudhon was born. Bourdaloue 
reaffirmed it. Montesquieu was the 
inventor of national workshops and of 
the theory that the state owed every 
man a living. Nay, was not the 
church herself the first organized 
democracy ? — Lowell. 


There is still another' inconveniency 
in conquests made by democracies; 
their government is ever odious to the 
conquered states. It is apparently 
monarchical, but in reality it is more 
oppressive than monarchy, as the ex- 
perience of all ages and countries 
evinces. — ^Montesquieu. 


That is the best government which 
desires tp ma^e the people happy, and 
knows how to make them happy. 


Neither the inclination nor the knowh 
edge will suffice alone; and it is diffi- 
cult to find them together. Pure 
democracy, and pure democracy alone, 
satisfies the former condition of this 
great problem. — Macaulay. 


“It is a great blessing,” says Pas- 
cal, “to be born a man of quality, 
since it brings one man as far forward 
at eighteen or twenty as another man 
would be at fifty, which is a clear gain 
of thirty years.” These thirty years 
are commonly wanting to the ambitious 
characters of democracies. The prin- 
ciple of equality, which allows every 
man to arrive at everything, prevents 
all men from rapid advancement — ^De 
Tocqueville. 


A love of the republie in a democ- 
racy is a love of the democracy, as 
the latter is that of equality. A h>ve 
of the democracy is likewise that of 
frugality. Since every individual 
ought here to enjoy the same happi- 
ness, and the same advantages, they 
should consequently taste the same 
pleasures and form the same hopes, 
which cannot be expected but from a 
general frugality. — Montesquieu. 

Denial 

The more a man denies himself the 
more he shall receive from heaven. — 
Horace. 


They that do much their^Ives deiny. 
Receive more blessings from the $ky. 

— Creech. 


To have what we want is riches, but 
to be able to do without it is power. 


There are many seasons in a man’s 
life—and the more exalted and respon- 
sible his position, the more frequently 
do these seasons recur — when the voice 
of duty and the dictates jf fueling are 
opposed to each other ; and it is only 
the weak and the wicked who yield 
that obedience to the selfish impulses 
of the heart which is due to reason 
and honor. — ^Aughey. 
Denominationalism 

Old religious factions are volcanoes 
burned out; on the lava and ashes and 
squalid scorise of old eruptions grow 
the peaceful olive, the cheering vin«. 
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Dependence 


and the sustaining com. — Edmund 
Burke. 


O for less of an abstract, contro- 
versial Christianity, and more of a 
living, loving, personal Christ, — Rich- 
ard Fuller, 


It is not the actual differences of 
Christian men that do the mischief, 
but the mismanagement of those dif- 
ferences. — Philip Henry. 


I do not want the walls of separa- 
tion between different orders of Chris- 
tiaan to be destroyed, but only low- 
ered, that we may shake hands a little 
easier over .them. — Rowland Hill. 


Sects differ; but, with few excep- 
tions they agree not only that a life of 
unselfish love will insure heaven, but 
that repentance and faith are the way 
by which one enters into this path of 
life. — The Independent 


God grant that we may ^ cont^d 
with other churches as the vine with 
the olive, which of us shall bear the 
best fruit; but not as the brier with 
the thistle, which of us shall be most 
unprofitable. — liOrd Bacon. 


It is neither possible nor desirable 
to make all men think alike. Variety 
is the very basis of harmony; and, in 
the sphere of ecclesiastical experience, 
oneness of feeling is vastly preferable 
to unanimity of belief. The voice of 
God, however, as uttered in the events 
and experiences of the past hundred 
years, enjoins upon the private mem- 
bership of the church the culture of 
that ‘‘unity of the Spirit” which is be- 
gotten of the Holy Ghost, and which 
derives from its Hivine Author the 
life in which it resides, the elements 
of which it is composed, and the im- 
pulses under which it acts. — J. McC. 
Holmes. 


Were we all one body, we should 
lose the tremendous stimulatKm tbat 
comes from the present arrangement, 
and I fear that our uniformity would 
become the uniformity of death and 
the tomb. — George C. Lorimer. 


If God allows us to remain Metho- 
dist, Baptist, or Episcopalian, it may 
be on account of the unconverted, that 
they may be without excuse ; that 
every type of man may be confronted 
with a corresponding type of doctrine 
and of method. Surely there are 
means adapted to your state, and min- 
istries fitted to your peculiar tempera- 
ment. — George C. Lorimer. 

Dentistry (Tootliaclie) 

One said a tooth-drawer was a kind 
of unconscionable trade, because his 
trade was nothing else but to take 
away those things whereby every man 
gets his living. — Hazlitt. 


For there was never yet philosopher 
That could endure the toothache patiently. 

-^Shakespeare. 


Those cherries fairly do enclose 
Of orient pearl a double row. 

Which, when her lovely laughter shows, 
They look like rosebuds fill’d with snow. 

— ^Howe. 


My curse upon thy venom’d stang, 

That shoots my tortured gums^alang; 

And through my lugs gies monie a twang: 

Wi’ gnawing vengeance. 

Tearing my nerves wi’ bitter pang. 

Like racking engines I — Burns. 

Dependence 

There is no one subsists by himself' 
alone. — Feltham. 


God has made no one absqlute.- 
Feltham. 


Man is the circled oak; woman the 
ivy. — Aaron Hill. 

Depend on no man, on no friend, but 
him who can depend on himself. — ■ 
Lavater. 


Heaven’s eternal wisdom has decreed 
that man of man should ever stand in 
need. — Theocritus. 


The greatest man living may stand 
in need of the meanest, as much as the 
meanest does of him. — Fuller. 


Thou shalt know by experience how 
salt the savor is of others’ bread, and 
how sad a path it is to climb and de- 
scend another’s stairs. — Dante. 
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No degree of knowledge attainable 
by naan is able to set him above the 
want of hourly assistance. — Johnson. 


Dependence is a perpetual call upon 
humanity, and a greater incitement to 
tenderness and pity than any other 
motive whatever.-r-Addison. 


People may live as much retired 
from the world as they please; but 
sooner or later, before they are aware, 
they will ' find themselves debtor or 
creditor to somebody. — Goethe. 


He who imagines he can do without 
the world deceives himself much; but 
he who fancies the world cannot do 
without him is still more mistaken. — 
Rochefoucauld. 


There is none made so great but he 
tTiay both need the help and service, 
and stand in fear of the power and un- 
kindness, even of the meanest of mor- 
tals. — Seneca. 


Tn an arch each single stone which, 
if severed from the rest, would be per- 
haps defenceless is sufficiently secured 
by the' solidity and entireness of the 
whole fabric, of which it is a part. — 
Boyle. 


The beautiful must ever rest in the 
arms of the sublime. The gentle needs 
the strpng to sustain it, as much as 
the rock-flowers need rocks to grow 
on, or the ivy the rugged wall wbichr 
it embra€;es*-?~iMts. Stowe. 

Dependence goes somewhat against 
the grain, pf a generous mind ; and it 
is no wonder ' that it should do ,so„ 
considering the unreasonable advan- 
tage which is oftep tal;en of the, in- 
equality" of fortune. — Jer^my^ Collier. 

We ar^ , never without a pilpt. 
When we* IcnoW hot how to steer, anp. 
dare not hoist a sail, we can 'drfftS 
The current knows the way, though 
we do not ^he ship uf heaven ^guides 
itself, and* tvill mht accept a wooden 
rudder. — Emerson. : ' ^ 


which we make in iniPiorihg to b^ ypr 


lieved from hunger and fro®a temptii- 
tion is surely wisely put in our daily 
prayer. Think of it, you who are 
rich, and take heed how you turn a 
beggar away. — Thackeray. 


When we consider how weak we are 
in ourselves, yea, the very strongest 
of us, and how assaulted, we maj 
justly wonder that we can continue 
one day in the state of grace; but 
when we look on the strength by which 
we are guarded, the power of God, 
then wre see the reason of our stability 
to the end; for omnipotency supports 
us, and the everlasting arms are under 
us. — Deighton. 


How beautifully is it ordered, that 
as many thousands work for one, so 
must every individual bring his labor 
to make the whole 1 The highest is 
not to despise the lowest, nor the low- 
est to envy the highest ; each must live 
in all and by all. Who will not work 
neither shall he eaP So^ God has 
ordered that men, being in need of 
each other, should learn to love each 
other, and bear each other’s burdens. 
~G. A. Sala. 


I hate dependence on another’s will. 

Which changes with the breath of ev ry 
' whisper. 

Just as the sky and weather with the winds: 
Nay, with the winds, as they blow east or 
west,. ^ ^ 

To make his temper pleasant or unpleasant: 
So are our wholesome oT unwhole®Om*ef 
days. — Chown. 


Life is a systCm ^ relations rather 
than a positive and ihdependent exist- 
ence ; hnd he who would be happy him- 
self and make others happy must care- 
fully preserve these rplations. He can- 
ned stand apaft fn surly and haughty 
lefpffsm''; let him learn that he is as 
iaufeh 'dep^dent on others as others 
[fare oh hdm. — ^G. A. Sala. 

Deportment 

Wheat’s a fine perspn, or a heauteo,!^ ^2^’, 
rinless deportment rive? them decent grate?. 
Blest with all other reqttisites to ’pfe^se*, 

f othe waiit the’ striking degantee of ease;-* 
he durious eye thfeir awkward mov*daienb 
I, '•!'* tires; ' ’ ' * ' ‘ 

, They seem like puppets had 
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God’s love seemed lost upon him. — 
BaiJey. 


There is not a beast of the field but 
may trust his nature and follow it; 
certain that it will lead him to the 
>est of which he is capable. But as 
for us, our only invincible enemy is 
our nature. — William Arthur. 


Human nature is said by many to 
be good; if so. where have social evils 
come from? For human nature is the 
only moral nature in that corrupting 
thing called “society.’' Every example 
set before the child of to-day is the 
fruit of human nature. It has been 
planted on every possible field — among 
the snows that never melt; in temper- 
ate regions, and under the line; in 
crowdfd cities, in lonely forests; in 
ancient seats of civilization, in new 
colonies; and in all these fields it has, 
without once failing, brought forth a 
crop of sins and troubles. — ^William 
Arthur. 


Those that hold the doctrine of na- 
tive depravity do not believe that there 
is a mass of corrupt matter lodged in 
the heart, which sends off noxious ex- 
halations, like a dead body. But they 
maintain that the soul has entirely 
lost the image of God in which it was 
originally created; that there is noth- 
ing pure or good remaining in it ; that 
in consequence of the withdrawment of 
thoso special Divine influences which 
wore given to our first parept^ the 
proper balance of tfie power is der 
stroyed, they have lost , their conform- 
ity to the God; anfi tfie heily 

diepositmns, v4kh were pt first im- 
planted in the so^ have given plade, 
to sinful dispositions, which* are the, 
source of all actual transgressiom-r—H. 
A. Boardman. 


If we take away this foundation, 
that man is by nature foolish and sin- 
ful, fallen short of the glorious irtiage 
of Gk>d, the Christian system falls at 
once; nor will it deserve as honorable 
an appellation as that of a cunningly 
devised fable. — John Wesley. 


We believe that man was created in 
holiness, under the law of his Maker; 
but by voluntary transgression fell 
from that holy and happy state; in 
consequence of which all mankind are 
now sinners, not by constraint, but 
choice; being by nature utterly void 
I of that holiness required by the law of 
God, positively inclined to evil ; and 
I therefore under just condemnation to 
eternal ruin, without defense or ex- 
cuse. — Baptist Church Manual. 

Deserts 

Use every man after his desert, and 
who should escape whipping? Use 
them after your own honor and dig- 
nity; the less they deserve, the more 
merit is in your bounty. — Shakespeare. 

Design 

When any great design thou dost intend, 
Think on the means, the manner, and the 
end. — Denham. 


Honest designs 
Justly resemble our devotions, 

Which we must pay and wait for the reward. 

— Sir Robert Howard. 


He that intends well, yet deprives himself 
Of means to put his good thoughts into 
deed. 

Deceives his purpose of the due reward. 

— Beaumont and Fletcher. 


When men’s intents are wicked, their guilt 
haunts them, 

But when, they are just they’re arm’d, and 
nothing daunts them. — Middleton. 

Desire 

Can one desire too much of a good 
thing ? — Shakespeare. 


Eife is a race; desire the goal. — 

^ 

*P,ei^ that dppdcns young 

desire I — ^Bfeaftie. 

' . Desires ti^ ppl^e.of the soul. — 
Manbon., , 

Heartfsnease is a ifiower which 
bloo-ms from the grave ef , desire.--- 
W. R. Alger. 


' Sordid desires arethb children’ of ^ 
dtilgfence. — J. D. Basford. 
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Happy the man who early leams 
the wide chasm that lies between his 
wishes and his powers! — Goethe. 


Keep yon in the rear of your affeo 
tion, out of the shot and danger of dfe* 
sire. — Shakespeare. 


We never desire ardently what we 
desire rationally. — Rochefoucauld. 


We trifle when we assign limits to 
our desires, since nature has set none. 
— Bovee. 


Each man has his own desires; all 
do not possess the same inclinations. — 
Persius. 


We are always striving for things 
forbidden, and coveting those denied 
us. — Ovii 


It is easier to suppress the first de- 
sire than to satisfy all that follow it. 
— Franklin. 


The desires of man increase with his 
acquisitions. — Dr. Johnson. 


It is much easier to suppress the 
first desire than to satisfy those that 
follow. — Rochefoucauld. 


It is not wishing and desiring to be 
saved will bring men lo heaven; helFs 
month is full of good wishes. — ^Thomas 
Shepard. 


Desire is the uneasiness a man finds 
in himself upon the absence Of any- 
thing whose present enjoyment carries 
the idea of delight with it. — ^Lavater. 

In moderating, not in satisfying de- 
sires, lies peace.’ — Heber. 

What we seek, we shall find; what 
we flee from, flees from us. — Emerson. 

What we wish for in youth comes in 
heaps to us in old age. — Goethe. 


But Ot for the touch of a vani'ih’d hand, 
And the sound of a voice that, is. stiHl 

— Tennyson. 

We gr9W like flowers, and bear desire, 
The odor of the’liuman flowers. 

R. H. Stoddard. 


It is better to desire than to enjoy, 
to love liian to be loved. — Hazlitt. 


Troubles advance upon us rapidly ; 
our desires travel in the opposite direc- 
tion. — ^Alfred Mercier. 


The shadows of our own desires 
stand between us and our better angels, 
and thus their brightness is eclipsed. — 
Dickens. 


Some desire is necessary to keep life 
in motion, and he whose real wants 
are supplied must admit those of fancy. 
— Johnson. 


As a general thing we obtain very 
surely and very speedily what we are 
not too anxious to obtain. — Rousseau. 


There is no inborn longing that 
shall not be fulfilled. I think that is 
as certain as the forgiveness of sins. — 
George MacDonald. 


Ah! Tanitas vanitatnm t Which 
of us is happy in this world? Which 
of ns has his desire, or, having it, is 
satisfied ? — Thackeray. 


When our desires are fulfilled, we 
never fail to realize the wealth or im- 
agination and the paucity of reality.- — 
Ninon de Lenclos. 


O that I might have my requ^; 
and that God would grant me the 
thing that I long for. — l^ble. 

However rich or elevated, a name 
le^ something is always wanting t< 
our imperfect fortune. — Horace. 


I have 

Immortal longings in me. 

— Shakespeare 


Before we passionately desire any- 
thing which another enjoys, we should 
examine into the happiness of its x>os- 
sessor. — Rochefoucauld. 

The reason that *many men want 
their desires is b^use their desires 
want reason. He may do what hs 
will that will do but what he v 
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Pesolation 


He who desires imught will always 
be free. — Ijefebvre-Laboulaye. 


Unlawful desires are punished after 
the effect of enjoying; but impossible 
desires are punished in tbe desire itself. 
— Sir P. Sidney. 


Where necessity ends, curiosity be- 
gtos; and no sooner are we supplied 
with everything that Nature can de- 
mand than we sit down to contrive 
artificial appetites. — Dr. Johnson. 


By annihilating the desires, you an- 
nihilate the mind. ^ Eyery^ man with- 
out passions has within him no prin- 
ciple of action, nor motive to act. — 
Helvetius. 


The passions and desires, like the 
two twists of a rope, mutually mix one 
with the other, and twine inextricably 
round the heart; producing good if 
moderately indulged; but certain de- 
struction if suffered to become inordi- 
nate. — Burton. 


Our desires always increase with our 
poesse^ions. The knowledge that 
something remains yet unenjoyed im- 
pairs our enjoyment of the good be- 
fore us. — Dr. Johnson. 


Tbe desire of the moth for the star — 
Of the night for the morrow— 

The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow. 

— Shelley. 


O fierce desire, the spring of sighs and tears, 
Reliev’d with want, impoverish’d with store, 
Nwst with varn hopes, and fed with doubt* 
fal fears, 

Wh<Mie force withstood, increaseth more and 
morel '—Brandon. 


He who can wait for what he desires 
takes the course not to be exceedingly 
grieved if he fails of it ; he, on the con- 
trary, who labors after a thing too 
impatiently thinks the success when 
it comes is not a recompense equal to 
all the pains he has been at about it. 
— Bruyfere. 


How large are our desires! and yet how few 
Events are answerable! So the dew, 

Which early on the top of mountains stof i, 
Meaning, at least, to imitate a flood; 

When once the sun appears, appears no 
more, 

And leaves that parch’d which was too moist 
before. — Gomersall. 


Every desire is a viper in the 
bosom, who while he was chill was 
harmless; but when warmth gave him 
strength, exerted it in poison,— John- 
son. 


^ As long as the heart preserves de- 
sire, the mind preserves illusions. — 
Chateaubriand. 


Ere yet we yearn for what is oiiA. of 
our reaeh, we are still in the eradle; 
When Wearied out with our yearnings, 
desire again falls' asleep ; we are on 
the death-bed. — Bulv’er-Lytton. 


Our nature is inseparable from de- 
sires, apd very (the 

craving for somethipig" jbpt possessed) 
implies that out presept felicity is not 
complete. — Hobbes., , . ^ 


There is nothing oapi^g|9M ^ 
tore. In nature the ipipW^M 
desire indicates that the gra,t|nca^ii 
of that desire is in the constitutidn. oj 
tbe creature that feels it. — Emersor^- 


Thou blind man’s mark; thou fool’s self- 
chosen snare, 

Fond fancy’s scum, and dregs of scatter’d 
thoughts ; 

Band of all evils; cradle of causeless care; 

Thou web of ill, whose end is never 
wrought ; 

Desire! Desire! I have too dearly bought 

With price of mangled mind thy worthless 
ware. 

Too long, too long, asleep thou hast me 
brought, 

Who shbuldst my mind 4o higher things 
prepare, — Sir P. Sidney, 


I ' B^ery'; desire bears its death in its 
I very ' * ^tiffeatian. Curiosity lan- 
^ repeated stimulants, and 

Inovertie^ cease to excite and surprise, 
I until at length we cannot wonder even 
at a miracle. — Washington Irving. 

Desolation 

There is no creature loves me; 

And if I no souj shall, pity tne. 

^ — Shakespeare. 

N*© soul is desolate as long as there 
human being, fpr whom it can feel 
trust lapd, ^yerencs^— '(Jporge.ffuot 
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On rolls the stream with a perpetual sigh; 
The rocks moan wildly as it passes by; 
Hyssop and wormwood border all the strand, 
And not a flower adorns the dreary land. 

— Bryant. 


I alone am left on earth! 
To whom nor relative nor blood remains. 
No! not a kindred drop that runs in human 
veins. — Campbell. 


Gone — flitted away. 

Taken the stars from the night and the sun 
from the day! 

Gone, and a cloud in my heart. 

— ^Tennyson. 


No one is so accursed by fate. 

No one so utterly desolate, 

But some heart, though unknown. 
Responds unto his own. 

— Longfellow. 


Bespair 

God has prohibited despair. — Mme. 
Swetchine. 


Despair defies even despotism.—* 
Byron. 


Despair is free. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Despair is infidelity and death, — 
Whittier. 


Despair makes victims sometimes 
victors. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Despair swallows up cowardice. — 
Hazlitt. 


There is a very life in onr despair. 
— ^Byron. 




hat is the worst of woes that wait on age? 
hat stamps the wrinkle deeper on the 


brow? 

To view each loved one blotted from life s 


page. 

And be alone on earth, as I am now. 

— Byron. 


Desolate! Life is so dreary and desolate. 
Women and men in the crowd meet and 
mingle, 

Vet with itself every soul. stan4e,th .single, 
Deep out of sympathy moaning its moan; 
Holding and having its brief exultation; 
Making its lonesome and low lamentation; 
Fighting its terrible conflicts alone. 

— Alice Cary. 


The fountain pf. my heart dried up within 
me, — 

With nought that loved me, and with nought 
to love, * 

I stood upon the desert earth alone. 

And in that deep and utter agony, 

Though thep, then even most unfit to die 
I fiell upon my kne?s and prayed for death. 

' — Maturin. 


Unhappy he! who from the first of joys, 
Society, cut off# is left §lone 
Amid this world of death. Day after day, 
Sad on fhe jutting eminence hb sits, 

And vieVs the main that ever toils below; 
Still fondly forming innhe farthest verge, 
Where the round etiter mixes with the wave, 
Sl^ps, dim-dise^v^red^ . droppipg» from the 
clouds V r u ^ » 

At erring, !t6 the settihr fp^ti ‘ He 'twms ^ 

A mournful eye, and'ddwn Bis c^ing heart 
Sinks helnless." ’ ^ ^ —Thomson. 


i?'’or me — I bold no commerce wftb 
despair I — ^Dawe®. 


Despair is the greatest of our errors, 
— ^Vauveaiargues. 

That last dignity of the wretched. — 
Henry Giles. 


And" doubt, a greater mischief than 
despair. — Sir J. Denham. 

Despair is a dauntless hero. — Hol- 
croft 


Despair is the conclusion of fools. — * 
Beaconsfield. 


It is late before the brave despair. 
— Thomson. 


Rage is for little wrongs ; despair is 
dumb. — Hannah More. 


Air hope abandon, ye who enter here. 
— ^Dante. 


The mild despairing of a keart re- 
signed. — Coleridge. 

Dreadful is their doom, whom doubt has 
driven 

To censure faffe, and pious hope forego.' ' 

I — Beasttie- 


He is'the truly oomrag^ns raanMV®io 
never ^espondls. — Confucius. ' ' i . 








Despair 


He that despairs measures Provi- 
dence by his own little contracted 
model. — South. 


Lean abstinence, pale grief, and haggard 
care, 

The dire attendants of forlorn despair. 

— Pattison. 


Religion converts despair, which de- 
stroys, into resignation, which submits, 
— lidy Blessington. 


My loss is such as cannot he repair d, 

to the wretched, life can be no mercy. 

— ^Dryden. 

Despair is the damp of hell ; rejoio 
Jng is the serenity of heavai. — 

Donne. 

When pain can*t ble^ heaven quits 
us in despair. — Young. 


Despair is a great incentive to honor- 
able death. — Quintus Curtins Rufus. 


Dven every ray of hope destroyed 
and not a wish to gild the gloom. — 
Bums. 


A speculative despair is unpardon- 
able where it is our . duty to act. — 
Burke. 


Some noble spirits mistake despair 
for content — Willis. 


Sick in the world’s regard, wretched 
and low. — Shakespeare. 


There are circnmstanc^ in^ which 
des|>air does not imply inactivity. — 
Burke. 


O Lucius, I am sick of this bad world! 

The day-light and the sun grow painful to 
me. — Addison. 


Wouldst thou unlock the door to 
cold despair and knowing pensiveness? 
— George Herbert. 

There’s no dew left on the daisies 
and clover; there’s no rain left in 
heaven. — Jean Ingelow. 


It is impossible for that man to de- 
spair who remembers that his Helper 
is omnipotent. — Jeremy Taylor. 

Mr. Fearing had, I think, a slough 
of despond in his mind, a slough that 
he carried everywhere with him, or 
else he could never have been as he 
was. — John Bunyan. 


The fact that God has prohibited de- 
spair gives misfortune the right to 
hope all things, and leaves hope free 
to dare all things. — Madame Swetch- 
ine. 


All hope is lost of my reception into 
grace; what worse? For where no 
hope is left^ is left no fear. — Milton. 


Farewell hope, and with hope farewell fear; 
Farewell reiuorse; all good to me is lost; 
Evil, be thou my good! — Milton. 


Beware of desperate steps. The 
darkest de^y, live till to-morrow, will 
have i>ass^ away. — Cowper. , j 


No chapge? .1^ p^nae,, no hope I Yet 
I endure.^ — SHelley. . . 


Despair gives the shocking ease to 
the mind that a mortification gives to 
the body. — Lord Greyille. 


Despair doth strike as deep a furrow 
in the brain as mischief or remorse. — 
Barry Cornwall. 


Hope, witheriirg,^ fled-rand Mercy ^ghed 
farew’ell. — Byron. 


The fear that kills, and hope that 
is unwilling to ¥e fed. — Wordfsworth. 


Talk not of comfort— ’tis for lighter ills, 
♦ ♦ * * * * * 

I will indulge my sorrow, and* give way 
To all the p^ngs and fury of despair. 

— ^Addison. 


I am pne whom the vile blows and 
buffets o| the world have so incensed 
that I am reckless what I do to spite 
the worl^. — Shakespeare. 

O God! O Godt How weary, 
.stale, flat, and unprofitable seem to me 
all the uses af this world I— Shake- 
speare. 


Where Christ brings His cross He 
bringSj^is.presenpe; an(J ^|iere He is 
none, are ^sblate„.ahd there is no room 
for despair. — ^Mrs, Brownings 
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To doubt is worse than to have lost ; 
and to despair is but to antedate those 
miseries that must fall on us. — Mas- 
singer. 


Despair defies even despotism ; there 
is that in my heart would make its 
way through hosts with leveled spears. 
— Byron. 


Consider how the desperate fight; 
Despair strikes wild, — but often fatal too — 
And in the mad encounter wins success. 

— Havard. 


To tell men that they cannot help 
themselves is to fling them into reck- 
lessness and despair. — Froude. 


Hark! to the hurried question of Despair; 
“Where is my child?” — an Echo answers — 
“Where?” — Byron. 


My day is closed I the gloom of night 
is cornel a hopeless darkness settles 
over my fate. — ^Joanna Baillie. 


There are some vile and contempt- 
ible men who, allowing themselves to 
be conquered by misfortune, seek a 
refuge in death. — ^Agathon. 


To hi^ whose spirit is bowed down 
by the weight of piercing sorrow, the 
day and night are both of the same 
color. — ^Dschami. 


♦ * * then black despair. 

The shadow of a starless night, was thrown 
Over the world in which I moved alone. 

—Shelley. 


Though plunged in ills and exercised in 
care, 

Yet never let the noble mind despair. 

— Phillips. 


There is no despair so absolute as 
that which comes with the first mo- 
ments of onr first great sorrow, when 
we have not yert known what it is to 
have suffered and be healed, to have 
despaired and have recovered hope. — 
George Eliot. 


He that despairs degrade^ the Deity, 
and seems to intimate that is in- 
sufficient, or not just to His word; 
and in vain hath read the scriptures, 
the world, and ihaB.— Peitham, 


Despair, thou hast the noblest Issues 
of all ill, which frailty brings to; 
for to be worse we fear not, and who 
cannot lose is ever a frank gamier. 
— Sir Robert Howard. 


To despond is to be ungrateful be- 
forehand. Be not looking for evil. 
Often thou drainest the gall of fear 
while evil is passing thy dwelling. — 
Tupper. 


Considering the unforeseen events of 
this world, we should be taught that 
no human condition should inspire 
men with absolute despair. — Fielding, 


No man’s credit can fall so low but 
that, if he bear his shame as be should 
do, and profit by it as he ought to do, 
it is in his own power to redeem his 
reputation. — Lord Nottingham. 


I would not despair unless I knew 
the irrevocable decree was x>assed ; saw 
my misfortune recorded in the book of 
fate, and signed and sealed by neces- 
sity. — Jeremy Collier. 


Now cold despair 

To livid paleness turns the glowing red; 
His blood, scarce liquid, creeps within hia 
veins. 

Like water which the freezing wind con- 
strains. — Drydcn. 


The passage of Providence lies 
through many crooked ways; a de^ 
spairing heart is the true prophet of 
approaching evil ; his actions may 
weave the webs of fortune, but not 
break — Quarles^ 


Despair is like forward children, 
who, when you take away one^ of their 
playthings, throw the rest into the 
fire for madness. It grows angry with 
itself, turns its own executioner, and 
revenges its misfortunes on its own 
head. — Charron. 


Alas for him who never sees 

The stars shine through his cypress-trees! 

Who, hopeless, lays his dead away. 

Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play! 

— Whittier. 

Despair makes a despicable figure, 
descends from a mean o^rigiimli 
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"Tis the offspriog of fear, of laziises^^ 
and iaipatienee: it argues a defect of 
spirit and resolution, and oftentimes 
of honesty, too. I would not despair 
unless 1 saw misfortune recorded in 
the book of fate, and signed and sealed 
by neee^ity. — Collier. 


The world goes whispering to its own, 
“This anguish pierces to the bone;” 

And tender friends go sighmg round, 
“What love can ever cure this wound?” 
My days go on, my days go on. 

— E. B. Browning. 


Oh, break, mj heart! poor bankrupt, break 
at once! 

To prison, eyes, ne’er look on liberty! 

Vile earth, tr» earth resign; end motion :icre: 
And thou and Romeo press one heavy bierl 
— Shakespeare. 


A broken heart is a distemper which 
kills many more than is generally im- 
agined, and would have a fair title to 
a place in the bills of mortality, did 
it not differ in one instance from all 
other disease, namely, that no physi- 
cians can cure it, — Fielding. 


Of all faults the greatest is the ex- 
cess d impious terror, dishonoring 
dvine grace. He who despairs pants 
love, wants faith ; for faith, hope, and 
love are three torches which blend 
their light together, nor does the one 
shine without the other. — Metastasio. 


I am one . . . whom the foul blows . . . 
Have^so incensed, tliat I am reckless what 
I do to spite the world. 

And I another, _ 

So weary with disaster, tugged with fortune. 
That I would set my life on any chance 
To mend it, or be rid of it.— Shakespeare. 


Despair of ever being saved, “except 
thou be bom again,” or of seeing God 
“without holine^,” or ol having part 
in Christ except thop “love aWve 
father, mother, or thy own Me.^^ ^is 
kind of despair is one of the first ^teps 
to heaven. — Baxter. 


Disordered nerves are the origin of 
much religions despair, when the in^ 
dividual does not suspect it: and tfe^n 
the body and mind have a reciprocal 
infinence upon each other, and it is 
difficult to tell which Muences the 
other laosit. The physician often 


blamed, w^hen the fault lies with the 
minister. Depression never benefits 
body or soul. We are saved by hope. 
— Ichabod Spencer. 


Lachrymal counsellors, with one 
foot in the cave of despair, and the 
other invading the peace of their 
friends, are the paralyzers or action, 
the pests of society, and the subtlest 
homicides in the world ; they poison 
with a tear; and convey a dagger to 
the heart while they press you to their 
bosoms. — Jane Porter. 


Look on me in my sleep, 

Or watch my watchings — come and sit by 
me! 

My solitude is solitude no more. 

But peopled with the furies; — I have gnash’d 
My teeth in darkness till returning morn, 
Then cursed myself till sunset; — I have 
pray’d 

For madness as a blessing — ’tis denied me. 

— Byron. 


Let her rave, 

And prophesy ten thousand thousand hor- 
rors; 

I could join with her now, and bid ’em 
come; 

They fit the present fury of my soul. 

The stings of love and rage are fix’d within, 

And drive me on to madness. Earthquakes, 
whirlwinds, 

A general wreck of nature now would please 
me. — Rowe. 


As a general rule, those who are dis- 
satisfied with themselves will seek to 
go out of themselves into an ideal 
world. Pers^^ns in strong health and 
spirits, who iake plenty of air and 
exercise, who are “in favor with their 
stars,” and have a thorough relish of 
the good things of this life, seldom de- 
vote themselves in despair to religion* 
or the muses. Sedentary, nervous, 
hypochondriacal people, on the con- 
trary, are forced, for want of an ap- 
petite for the real and substantial, to 
hxyk out for a more airy food and 
speculative comforts. — Hazlitt. 

BespatcH 

Desptttch tfic soul of busine^— 

Chesteifield*.i; ^ . 

■'« J-; ■nn'i . 

Business IS) lh>P®hti H a dear hand 
where there in Bacon 


Be^ondency 
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The swiftest despatch seems slow to 
desire. — Publius Syrus. 


Reason and right give the quickest 
despatch. — Feltba m. 


Crimes succeed by sudden despatch ; 
honest counsels gain vigor by delay. — 
Tacitus. 


Generally it is good to commit the 
beginning of all great actions to Argus 
with his hundred eyes, and the end to 
Briareus with his hundred hands — 
first to watch, and then to speed. — 
Bacon. 


To choose time is to save time ; and 
an unseasonable motion is but beating 
the air. There be three parts of busi- 
ness — the preparation, the debate or 
examination, and the perfection; 
whereof, if you look for despatch, let 
the middle only be the work of many, 
and the first and last the work of few. 
— Bacon, 


Despatch is taking time by the ears ; 
hurry is taking it by the end of tbe 
tail — H. W. Shaw, 

Bespondency 

Sorrow comes soon enough without 
despondency,, It does a inan, no good 
to carry around a lightning-rod to at-j 
tract trouble. — ^Aughey, 


Open your heart to sympathy^ *buti 
close it . agaipst despondency. The 
flower which opens to receive the dew 
shuts against the rain. — ^Aughey, 

All day the darkness and the cold , | 
Upon my heart have lain, 

Like shadows on the winter sky, 

' Like ifrost the pane. — ^Whittier.' 


The recollection of one upward hour 
Hatah‘ more in it to irakquilize and chefer 
The darkness of despondency, th^n .years 
Of gayety and pleasure* . L_Percival.' 

No thought within,, her I^QSom 

But wakes some feeling dark ana dread; 
God keep thee from’ a doom like hers. 

» "Of ’ living -v^eiS * the hopes* are de^* ' 

— Phoebe Caarey; ! 


‘Some ’ persons;’ depress thw own 
minds, despond* the^ first j^flleulty-; 


and conclude that making any prc^ess 
in knowledge, farther than serv^ their 
ordinary business, is above their 
capacities. — Locke. 


My heart is very tired — my strength is low^ 
My hands are full of blossoms pluck’d be* 
fore 

Held dead within them till myself shall die. 

— Mrs. Brovvnmg. 


To believe a business impossible is 
the way to make it so. How many 
feasible projects have miscarried 
through despondency, and been stran- 
gled in their birth Iw a cowardly im- 
agination. — Jeremy Collier. 


Despondency is not a state of hu- 
mility ; on the contrary, it is the vexa- 
tion and despair of a cowardly pride 
— ^nothing is worse; whether we stum- 
ble or whether we fall, we must only 
think of rising again and going on in 
our course. — Fdnelon. 


Life IS a warfare ; and he who easily 
desponds deserts a double duty — be 
trays the noblest property of man, 
which is dauntless resolution; and he 
rejee^ the providence of that All- 
Gracious Being who guid^ and rules 
the universe. — Jane Porter. 

Bespotisni 

Honor is unknoxhi in despotic statee. 
! — Montesquieu. 


A despot has always some good ni©- 
mentsw — Voltaire. 


Fear- must rule in a despotism.— ♦ 
Kossuth. 


Despotism and freedom of the press 
cannot exist together. — Gambetta. 

; - Arbitrary power is but the first nat- 
ural step frpm anarchy, or the savage 
life.— Swift. 

i Despot^nn is often the effort of na- 
ture to cure herself from a worse dfs- 
ea^^Rohert Lord Lytton. 

Despotism can no more exist In a^, 
nation until the liberty of the press 
be destroyed than the al^hfe dan; hap- 
pen before the mn m set— Cotton 






Destiny 


Despotism sits nowbere iso securo as 
under the effigj and ensigiis of ‘free- 
dom. — Landor, 

Despotism is tbo only form w gov- 
ernment which may, with safety to 
itself, neglect the education ol its in- 
fant poor. — Bishop Horsley. 

In times of anarchy one may seem 
a d^pot in order to be a saviour. 
Mirabean. 

It is odd to consider the connection 
between despotism and barbarity, and 
how the making one person more than 
man makes the rest less. — ^Addison. 


When men have become heartily 
wearied of licentious anarchy, their 
eagerness has been proportionately 
great to embrace the opposite extreme 
of rigorous despotism. — Whately. 

I\Tien the savages of Louisiana wish 
to have fruit, they cut the tree at the 
bottom and gather the fruit. That is 
exactly a despotic government. — Bion- 
tesqnieu. 


As virtue is necessary in a republic, 
and honor in a monarchy, fear is what 
is required in a despotism. As for yit- 
tue, it is not at all necessary,, and 
honor would be dangerous there.* 
BlontesqUieu. 


Travelers describe a tree in the 
island of Jafa whose p^iferons ex- 
halations blight every tiny blade of 
grass within the Compaq of its^shade. 
So it is with despotism.— KufBhL 


Blany of the greatest tyrants on the 
records o€ history baye begun their 
reigns in the fair^ manner. But the 
truth is, this unniEtural power cor- 
rupts both the bea« and: the under- 
standing. — Burba • 


I will believe in thexight of one man 
to govern a natiom despoticalty when 
I find a man born into the world witii 
boots and spurs, and a natiotl bom 
with saddles on their backs. — ^Algernon 
Sidney. 


There is something among men more* 
capable of shaking despotic power than 


lightning, whirlwind, or earunquabe; 
that is, the threatened indignatmn of 
the whole civilized world.— Daniel 
Webster. 


Despots govern by terror. They 
know that he who fears God fears 
nothing else ; and therefore they eradi- 
cate from the mind, through their Vol- 
taire, their Helvetins, and the rest of 
that infamous gang, that only sort of 
fear which generates true courage.— 
Burke. 


Then shall they seek to avail themselves of 
names, . 

Places and titles, and. with these to join 
Secular pow’r though feigning still to act 
By spiritual, to themselves appropriating 
The spirit of God, promis’d alike and given 
To all believers; and from that pretence. 
Spiritual laws by carnal pow’r shall force 
On every conscience ; laws which none shall 
find 

Left them enroll’d, or what the spirit within 
Shall on the heart engrave. — Milton. 


It is diflficult for power to avoid 
despotism. The possepors of rude 
health ; the individualities cut out by a 
few strokes, solid for the very reason 
that they are all of a piece; the com- 
plete characters whose fibers, have 
never been strained by a doubt ; the 
minds that no questions disturb and 
no aspirations put out of breath — • 
these, the strong, are also the tyrants. 
— Mme. de Gasparin. 

Bestiagr 

'Alas 1 we are the sport of destiny. — 
Thackeray. 

Destiny is always dark. — George 
Herbert. 


Desfey, is our will, and our wiH is 
nature.— Disraeli. - ~ 

‘ <4 ^ f 

' Ho^ ^rcmnscriijed is wopisJi ^ ues- 
tinjrt^Gdjetiie.. ' 

We are but as the instrument of 
teaven, — Qwefi Meredith. 

Marriage is ever made by destiny.— 
Chapman. 

. Men < must work, and: wospen must 
weep. — Charles KiUgsleyl' ■ 





DesttaiT 




Hanging and wiving goes by destiny. 
— Shakespeare. 


’Tis man hini«?elf makes his own god 
and his own hell. — Bailey. 


Every man meets his Waterloo at 
last. — Wendell Phillips. 


If we cannot shape our destiny there 
Is no such thing as witchcraft. — Bea- 
consfield. 


What a gloriotis thing human life is, 
* * * and how glorious man’s des- 

tiny ! — Longfellow. 


For some must watch, while some must 
sleep ; 

So runs the world away. — Shakespeare. 

All, soon or late, are doom’d that path tc 
tread. — Homer. 


That which God writes on thy fore- 
head thou wilt come to. — Koran. 


When I shun Scylla, your father, I fall 
into Charybdis, your mother. 

— Shakespeare. 


Vast, colossal destiny, which raises 
man to fame, though it may also grind 
him to powder I — Schiller. 


What unknown power governs 
men ! On what feeble causes do their 
destinies hinge! — Voltaire. 


Resist as much as thou wilt ; 
heaven’s way^s are heaven’s ways. — 
Lessing. 


Woman is bom for love, and it is 
impossible to turn her from seeking it. 
< — Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 


Destiny bears ns to our lot, and des- 
tiny is perhaps our own will, — ^Dis- 
raeli. 


What fates impose, that men must 
needs abide. — Shakespeare, 


Our deeds determine, us, as muck as 
we determine our deeds.— rGeorge Eliot. 

We are all sure of two things, a^t 
least; we shall suffer^ and we shall an 
die^T— Gotocuith. 

No man of woman, bora, coward or 
brave, ean shun his destiny. — Bryant. 


Everything is done by immutable 
laws, and our destiny is already re- 
cord^. — Voltaire. 


Each thing, both in small and in 
great, fnlfilleth the tssk which destiny 
hath set down. — Hippocrates. 


Plaids must be wives and mothers 
to fulfill the entire and holiest end 
of woman’s being. — Frances inn« 
Kemble. 


If the course of human affairs be 
considered, it will be seen that many 
things arise against which heaven does 
not allow us to guard. — Macbiavelli. 


There are but two future verbs 
which man may appropriate confident- 
ly and without pride : “I shall suf- 
fer,” and “I shall die.” — Madame 
Swetchine. 


Our minds are as different as our 
faces ; we are all traveling to one des- 
tination — happiness ; but few are 
going by the same road. — Colton. 


That which is not allotted the band 
cannot reach, and what is allotted will 
find you wherever you may be. — Saadi. 


Stern is the onlook of nece^i ty. 
Not without a shudder may the hand 
of man grasp the mysterious urn of 
destiny. — Schiller. 


Life treads on life, and heart on heart; 
We press too close in church and mart 
To keep a dream or grave apart 

— E. B, Browning. 


Man supposes that he directs his life 
and governs his actions, when his ex- 
istence is irretrievably under the con- 
trol of destiny. — Goethe. 


No living man can send me to the shades 
Before my time; no man of woman born, 
Coward or brave, can shun his destiny. 

-*-Homer. 


That each thing, both in small and 
in great, fulfilleth the task which, des- 
tiny bath set down. — Hippocrafe^ 
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Death and life have their determined 
appointments; riches and honor de- 
pend upon heaven. — Confucius. 

Would the face of nature be so se- 
rene and beautiful if man's destiny 
were not equally so. — Thoreau. 

Can man or woman choose duties? 
No more than they can choose their 
birthplace, or their father and mother. 
—George Eliot. 

The heart of silver falls ever into 
the hands of brass. The sensitive 
herb is eaten as grass by the swine. — 
Ouida. 

That old miracle— Love-at-first-sight—- 
Needs no explanations. The heart reads 

Its destfny sometimes. — Owen Meredith. 

They who talk much of destiny, their 
birth-star; etc., are in a lower danger- 
ous plane, and invite the evil they fear. 
— Emerson. 

Art and power will go on as they 
have done — will make day out of night, 
time out of space, and space- out of 
time. — Emerson. 

He whom the gods love dies young, 
while he is in health, has his senses 
and his Judgment sound. — Plautus. 

To be a Prodigal’s favourite, — then, worse 
truth, 

A Miser’s Pensioner, — behold our lot! 

— Wordsworth. 


Unseen hands delay 

The coming ef what oft seems close in ken, 
And, 0<w8rary, the moment, when we say 
** ’Twill never cornel’^ comes on us even 
then. — 'I^rd Lytton. 


Alas! how easily tfeingsl go wrdr^t 
A sigh too deep, or .a kas® lorng,- ^ ■ 

And thein comes a mist ^ weeping 
And life is never , ,, 

— peorge MacDonald. 

Oh blindness to the futurfl lan^, 

That each may fill the cirdle mark d by 

heav’n; j r n 

Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish, or a sparrpw faU, — Pope. 

And all the bustle of departure — 
Bometimes sad, sometimes intoxicating 


— just as fear or hope may be inspired 
by the new chances of coming destiny. 
— Madame De Stael. 

\Ias! what stay is there in human state. 

Or who can shun inevitable fate? 

The doom was written, the decree was past, 
Ere the foundations of the world were cast. 

— Dryden. 


We met, hand to hand. 

We clasped hands close and fast, 

As close as oak and ivy stand; 

But it is past: ^ t ^ 

Come day, come night, day con^s at last. 

— Christina G. Rossetti. 


All has its date below; the fatal hour 
Was register’d in Heav’n ere time began. 
We turn to dust, and all our mightiest works 
Bietoo. — Cowper. 

For I aiu a weed. 

Flung from the rock, on Ocean s foam, to 
sail, - , 

Where’er the surge may sweep, the tempest s 
breath prevail. — Byron. 

The scapegoat which we make re- 
sponsible for all our crimes and follies ; 
a necessity which we set down for in- 
vincible, when we have no wish to 
strive against it. — Mrs. Balfour. 

The seed ye sow, another reaps; 

The wealth ye find, another keeps; 

The robes ye weave, another wears; 

The arms ye forge, another bears. 

— Shelley. 


I know that nothing comes to pass 
but what God appoints ; our fate is 
decreed, and things do not happen by 
chance, but every man’s portion of 
joy and sorrow is predetermined. — 

Seneca. 

Seek not to know what must not be reveaFd; 
Toys only flow where Fate is most conceal d; 
Too busie man wou’d find his Sorrows more, 
If future Fortunes he shou’d know before; 

— Dryden, ’ 


Men are v^hat ’lleir mothers m^de 
th^. You' hiay ask a loom 
which weaves huckabtick why. it dp©® 
not make cashmere as to *expect poetry 
from this' Pn^ineer qt'a’ eh^ical dis- 
covery from that johbe^.^-^MlM'erson. 

Philqsbph^s h^vet' stoc^ rleed' oSf 
Hoiher” the Pharisees, to* be com 
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vinced that everything is done by im- 
mutable laws, that everything is set- 
tled, that everything is a necessary 
effect of some previous cause. — Vol- 
taire. 


*‘Tt is destiny” — phrase of the weak 
human heart; ^irk apology for every 
error. The strong and the virtuous 
admit no destiny. On earth, guides 
conscience; in heaven, watches God. 
And destiny is but the phantom we in- 
voke to silence the one, to dethrone the 
other. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


And this is woman’s fate: all her 
affections are called into life by win- 
ning flatteries, and then thrown back 
upon themselves to perish; and her 
heart, her trusting heart, filled with 
weak tenderness, is left to bleed ori 
break ! — L. E. Landon. 


There are certain events which to 
each man’s life are as comets to the 
earth, seemingly strange and erratic 
portents ; distinct from the ordinary 
lights which guide our course and 
mark our seasons, yet true to their 
own laws, potent in their own influ- 
ences.^Bulwer-Lytton. 

Ships that pass in the night, and speak each 
other in passing. 

Only a signal shown and a distant voice in 
the darkness: 

So on the ocean of life we pass and speak 
one another. 

Only a look and a voice, then darkness again 
and a silence. — Longfellow. 


The irrevocable Hand 

Tha(t; opes the; year’s ,f^r gate, doth ope and 
shut 

The portals of our earthly destinies; 

We walk through blindfold, and the noise- 
less doors 

Close after us forever. , — B. M. Mulock. 


Like warp and woof all destinies 
Are woven fast, ’ 

Linked in^ sympathy like the keya 
Of an oigant vast. 

Pluck one threaid, and the web ye mar; 
Break but one ' > 

Of a thousand, keys, and the paining jar 
Through all will run. — Whittier. 


Thkcf life tool seriouslv, aud what is 
it worth? If tlie Truomfug wake us to 
no new joys, if the evening bring us 


not the hope of new pleasures, is it 
worth while to dress and undress? 
Does the sun shine on me to-day that 
I may reflect on yesterday? That I 
may endeavor to foresee and to control 
what can neither be foreseen nor con- 
trolled — the destiny of to-morrow? — 
Goethe. 


Farewell! a long farewell, to all my great- 
ness! 

This is the state of man: to-day he puts 
forth 

The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow blos- 
soms. 

And bears his blushing honours thick upon 
him : 

The third day comes a frost, a killing frost. 

And, when he thinks, good easy man, full 
surely 

His greatness is a-ripening, nips his root. 

And then he falls, as I do. 

— Shakespeare- 


The wheels of nature are not ma^ 
to roll backward; everything presses 
on toward Eternity ; from the birth of 
Time an impetuous current has set 
in, which bears all the sons of men 
toward that interminable ocean. 
Meanwhile heaven is attracting to it- 
self whatever is congenial to its nature, 
is enriching itself by the spoils of 
earth, and collecting within its 
capacious bosom, whatever is pure, 
permanent and div ine. — Robert Hall. 

l>eieTiuiim.tion 

Muse uot that I thus suddenly proceed; 

For what I will, I wtH, and there’s an eni^ 
— ^Shakespoare- 


Although 

The air of paradise did fan the b^se, 
And angels offic’d all; I will be gone. 

— Shakespeare. 


I’ll speak to it, though hell itself should 
And ^id^e hold my peace. — Shakespeare. 

Betraetion 

Black ' detraction will find faults 
wher^ they are not. — Massinger. 

, ' The low desire, the base .design 
. That makes another’s virtues les$- 

— Longfellow. 


Detraction’s a bold monster, and fears not 
To wound the fame of princes, if it find 
But any blemish in their lives to woi^ on. ^ 
— Massinger. 
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A third interpiTis motions, looks, and ey«s; 
At every worn a reputation dies. — Pope. 


ManldHd praise against tbeir will. 

And mix as much detraction as they can. 

—Dr. Young. 


’Tis not the wholesome sharp morality* 

Or modest anger of a satiric spirit. 

That hurts or wounds the body of a state. 
But the sinister application 
Of the malicious, ignorant, and base 
Interpreter, who will distort and strain 
The general scope and purpose of an author 
To his particular and private spleen. 

— Ben Jonso 

Bewtl 

The devil has his elect. — Carlyle, 


Accursed be he who plays with the 
dev il. — Schiller. 


Every newspaper editor owes trib- 
ute to the devil. — La Fonteine. 


He ninst have a long spoon that eats 
■with the devil. — i^farlowe. 


He must needs go that the devil 
drives. — Shakespeare. 


The devil can cite scripture for his 
purpose, — Shakespeare. 


The devil hath power to assume a 
pleasing shape. — Shakespeare, 


The prince of darkness is a gentle- 
man. — Sir John Suckling. 


Where God hath a temple, the devil 
will have a chapel. — Burton. 


The devil is an ass, I do acknowl- 
edge it — Ben Jon son. 


The devil was sick, the devil a saint would 
he; 

The devil was well, the devil a was he- 
-7-Rabelajs. 


For, where God built a church 
there the devil would also bpild a 
chapel. They imitated the Jews also 
in this, namely, that as the Most 
Holiest was dark, and had no light, 
even so and after the same manner did 
they make their shrines dark wh^re 
tlie^ devil made answer. Thus is the 
ievil ever God’s ape. — Martin Luther. 


WTiat, man ! defy the devil ? ^ Com 
eider, he’s an enemy to mankind. — « 
Shakespeare. 


Satan; so call him now, his former name 
Is heard no more in heaven. — Milton. 


The Devil, my friends, is a woman just now. 
^Tis a woman that reigns in Hell. 

— Lord Lytton. 


Go, poor devil, get thee gone; why 
should I hurt thee? This world sure- 
ly is wide enough to hold both thee 
and me. — Sterne. 


The devil is not, indeed, perfectly 
humorous, but that is only because he 
is the extreme of all humor. — Cole- 
ridge. 

No man means evil but the devil, 
and we shall know him by his horns.^ 
Shakespeare. 


From his twimstone bed, at break o£ day* 
A-walking the Devtl is gone, 

To look at his little snug farm of the world* 
And see how his stock went on. 

— Southey. 


With grave 

Aspect he rose, and in his rising seem’d 
A pillar of state; deep on his front engraven 
Deliberation sat and public care; 

And princely counsel in his face yet shone. 
Majestic though in ruin. — Milton. 


If the devil take a less hateful shape 
to us than to our fathers, he is as busy 
with us as with' them. — Lowell. 


Black it stopd as night, 

Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell. 

And shook a dreadful' dart; '^hat seem’d his 
head ^ 

The likeness of a Inpgly crown had on. 
Satan was n6w at hand. ^ — Milton. 


I call’d the devil, and he came, 

And with wonder his form did I closely 
scan ; 

He is not ugly, and is not lame, 

But really a handsome and charming man. 
A man in the prime of life is the devil, 
Obli^ng, a man of the world, and civil; 

A diplomatist too, well skill’d in debate. 

He talks quite glibly of church' mid state. 

' — Heine. 


Batau is to lo* ipuuishjed etek’ually in 
the end; but for a while i he triumphs, 
— R. Haydon. ' 
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The meanest thing in the world is — 
the devil. — Henry Ward Beecher. 


Let me say “amen” betimes, lest the 
devil cross my prayer. — Shakespeare. 


It is Lucifer, 

The son of mystery; 

And since God suffers him to be. 

He, too, is God’s minister, 

And labors for some good 

By us not understood. — Longfellow. 

The devil shall have his bargain ; for 
he was never yet a breaker of proverbs 
— Le will give the devil his due. — 
Shakespeare. 

Devotion 

Devotion, like fire, goeth upward. 
— Zoroaster. 


Complete self-devotion is wonian’s 
part. — Macaulay. 

A woman whom we truly love is a 
religion. — Mme. de Girardin. 


All is holy where devotion kneels. — 
Holmes. 


Devotion’s self shall steal a thought 
from heaven. — Pope. 


That fabric rises high as heaven 
whose basis on devotion stands. — Prior. 


Many waters cannot quench love, 
neither can the floods drown it. — 
Bible. 


Like Dian’s kiss, unasked, unsought, 
love gives itself, but is not bought. — 
Longfellow. 


Thy love to me was wonderful, pass- 
kig the love of woman. — Bible. 


Due grain of incense with devotion offer d 
"S beyond all perfumes of Sabaean spices. 

— ^Massinger. 


Love withotrt reverence and enthusi- 
asm is only friendship. — George Sand. 


Oh, only those whose souls have felt 
this one idolatry can tell how precious 
is the slightest thing affection giv^ 
and hallows. — Lw E. Landon. 


Real Inward devotion knows no 
prayer but that arising from the depths 
of its own feelings. — Humboldt. 


To feel, to love, to suffer, to devote 
herself, will always be the text of the 
life of woman. — Balzac. 


Those who make use of devotion as 
a means and end generally are hypo- 
crites.-— Goethe. 

The life of a devotee is a crusade of 
which the heart is the Holy Land.— 
Alfred de Musset. 


The woman who has too easily and 
ardently yielded her devotion will find 
that its vitality, like a bright fire, soon 
consumes itself. — RivaroL 


Man may content himself with the 
applause of the world and the homage 
paid to his intellect, but woman’s heart 
has holier idols. — George Eliot. 


The perfect disinterestedness and 
self-devotion of which men seem in- 
capable, but which is sometimes found 
in women. — Macaulay. 


Devotion, when it does not lie under 
the check of reason, is apt to degener- 
ate into enthusiasm. — Addison. 


Seeming devotion does but gild a knave. 
That’s neither faithful, honest, just, nor 
brave; 

But where religion does with virtue join. 

It makes a hero like an angel shine. 

—Waller. 


As down in the sunless retreats of the ocean 
Sweet flowers are springing no mortal can 

So deep in my soul the still prayer of devo- 
tion 

Unheard by the world, rises silent to Thee. 

— Moore. 


The secret heart is fair devotionV 
temple; there the saint, even on that 
living altar, lights the flame of purest 
sacrifice, which burns unseen, not un- 
accepted. — Hannah More. 


' Devotion is like the qandle whic^ 
Michael Angelo used to take in his 
pasteboard cap, so as pot to throw his 
shadow upon the work in which he 
was engaged. — Phillips Brooks. 
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I^ovo Is not love wlileh alters wben 
if alreration finds; love alters not with 
his brief hours and weeks, but bears it 
out even to the edge of doom. — Shake- 
speare. 

All who wait upon the Lord shall 
rise higher and higher uix)n the mighty 
pinions of strong devotion, and with 
the unblinking eye of faith, into the 
regions of heavenly-mindednesa, and 
shall approach nearer and nearer to 
Ood, the Sun of our spiritual day. — 
John Angel James. 


The best part of a woman’s love is 
worsiiip ; but it is hard^ to her to be 
sent away with her precious spikenard 
rejected, and her long tresses, too, that 
were let fall, ready to soothe the 
wearied feet— George Eliot. 


Prtvata devotions and secret oflBices 
of religion are like the refreshing of a 
garden with the distilling and petty 
drops of a water-pot; but addressed 
from the t^ple are like rain from 
heaven. — Jeremy Taylor. 


I find no quality so easy for a man 
to counterfeit as devotion, though his 
life and manner are not conformable 
to it ; the eSs^ee of it is abstruse and 
occult, but the appearances easy and 
showy. — Montaigne. 


The days of chivalry are not gone, 
notwithstanding Burke’s grand dirge 
over them ; they live still in that far- 
off worship paid by many a youth and 
man to the woman of whom he never ! 
dreams that shall touch so much 
as her little finger, or the hem of heri 
robe. — George Eliot. 


There are other books in a man’s 
library besides Ovid, and after daw- 
dling ever so long at a woman's knee, 
one day he gets up and is free. TV[e 
have all been there; we have all had 
the fever — the stronger and the small- 
est, from Samson, Hercules, Rinald-o, 
downward : but it bums out, and you 
get well. — Thackeray* 

Devout 

To worship rightly is to love each 
other, each smile a hymn, each !:ijidly 
deed a prayer. — Whittier- . 


Some persons are so devotional they 
have not one bit of true religion in 
them. — B. R. Haydon. 


There is a divine depth in silence. 
We meet God alone.— F. W. Robert- 
son. 


*‘Draw^ nigh to God, and He will 
draw nigh to you.” Keep near to the 
fountain-head and “with joy shall ye 
draw water out of the wells of salva- 
tion.” — Gardiner Spring. 

The inward sighs of humble peni- 
tence rise to the ear of heaven, when 
pealCd hymns are scattered with the 
sounds of common air. — Joanna 
Baillie. 


This is the spirit of prayer — sincere- 
humble, believing, submissive. Othei 
prayer than this the Bible does not re- 
quire — God will not accept. — Gardiner 
Spring, 


Other hope had she none, nor wish in life, 
but to follow 

Meekly, with reverent steps, the sacred 
feet of her Saviour. — Longfellow. 


The Christian life is a long and con- 
tinual tendency of our hearts towards 
that eternal goodness which we desire 
upon earth. — Fenelon. 


It is not he who kpows most, nor 
he who hears most, por yet he who 
talks most, but he who exercises grace 
most, who has most communion with 
Go 4 r — ^Thomas Brooks. 


The hand is rais’d, the pledge is given. 

One monarch to^ol^y, one creed to own, 
That monarch, God; that creed, His word 
alcaie; , / > -r^Sprague. 

The Christian is not always pray- 
1,1^ ; but within ^is bpsom is a heaven- 
kindled love-y-fires of^ desire, fervent 
longings — ^which make him always 
ready to pray, and often engage him 
in prayer. — Thomas Guthrie, < 


Our activity should consist in plac- 
ing ourselves in a state f of susq^ti- 
bility to Divine iippressions, , and 
pliability to all opieratio<ms oi the 
Eternal Word. — ^Madame Guyon. 
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The inward sighs of humble penitence 
Rise to the ear of Heaven, when peal'd 
hymns 

Are scatter’d with the sounds of common 
air. — ^Joanna Baillie. 


Like earth, awake, and warm, and bright 
With joy the spirit moves and burns; 
So up to thee! O Fount of Light 1 
Our light returns. — John Sterling. 


He who receives a sacrament does \ 
not perform a good work; he receives 
a benefit. In the mass we give Christ 
nothing; we only receive from Him. — 
Luther. 


Thou, when thou prayest, enter into 
thy closet, and when thou hast shut 
the door pray to thy Father, which 
is in secret; and thy Father, which 
fieeth in secret, shall reward thee open- 
ly. — Bible. 


That holy, humble, meek, modest, 
retiring Form, sometimes called the 
Spirit of Prayer, has been dragged 
from the closet, and so rudely handled 
by some of her professed friends that 
she has not only lost all her wonted 
loveliness, but is now stalking the 
street, in some places, stark mad. — • 
Nettle ton. 


Only in the sacredness of inward 
silence does the soul truly meet fhe 
secret, hiding God. Tlie strength of 
resolve, -which afterward shapes * life, 
and mixes itself with action, is the 
fruit of those sacred, solitary moments. 
There is a divine depth in silence. 
We meet God alone. — P. W. Robert- 
son. 


The Christian life is a long and 
continual tendency of our hearts 
toward that eternal goodness which 
w,e desire on ^rtji. All our happiposs 
consists in thjrsting for it Now this 
thirst is prayer. Ever desire to ap- 
proach your ) Creator, and you will 
never cease to pray. Do not think it 
necessary to pronounce many words. — • 
Fenelon. 

There, are iwo prhicipal pofnt^^of 
attention pec^ssary fpr the preserva- 
tion pf t|:^^ constant, spirit of prayer 
which .pnitps uss,, God; y^e must 
continually seek to cherish it, and we 


must avoid everything that tends to 
make us lose it — Ftoekm. 

Dew 

Earth’s liquid jewelry, wrought of 
air, — Bailey. 

Dew depends not on Parliament — 
James Otis. 


None can give us dew but God. — • 
Bishop Reynolds. 


The dew-bead gem, of earth and sky 
begotten. — George Eliot 


Liquid pearl. — Shakespeare, 


And every dew-drop paints a bow.— 
Tennyson. 


The dew waits for no voice to call 
it to the sun. — Rev. J oseph Parker, 


As fresh as morning dew distilFd 
on flowers. — Shakesiieare. 


Every deve-drop and rain-drop had a 
whole heaven within it, — Longfellow. 


Gems which adorn the beauteous 
tresses of the weeping morn. — Poole. 


Dew-drops are the gems of morning 
but the tears of mournful eve I — Cole- 
ridge. 


Those tears of th^e sky for the loss of 
the sun. — -Chesterfield. 


I mast go seek some dew-drops here. 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear. 

— Shakespeare. 


*Tis of the tears which stars weep, 
sweet with joy. — Bailey. 


Or stars pf morning, dew-drops which the 
san 

Impearls on every leaf and ‘‘very flower. 

— Milton. 


The starlight dews all silently their 
tears of love instill. — Byron. 

Hushed as the falling dews, .whose 
noiseless showers impearl the folded 
leaves of evening flowers. — Congreve: 

That same dew, whiqh soiqetime on 
the buds was wont to swell, like round 
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and orient pearls, stood now within 
the pretty flowerets’ eyes, like tears 
that did their own disgrace bewail. — 
Shakespeare. 


Within the rose I found a trembling tear. 
Close curtained in a gloom of crimson night 
By tender petals from the outer h^bt 

— Boyesen. 


The dew-drop in the breeze of morn. 
Trembling and sparkling on the thorn. 
Falls to the ground, escapes the eye. 

Yet mounts on sunbeams to the sky. 

— Montgomery. 


Dew-drops, Nature’s tears, -which she 
Sheds in her own breast for the fair -which 
die. 

The sun insists on gladness; but at night. 
When he is gone, poor Nature loves to weep. 

— Bailey. 


See how the orient dew 

Shed from the bosom of the morn 

Into the blowing roses 

(Yet careless of its mansion new 

For the clear region -where ’twas born; 

Round in itself incloses, 

And in its little globe’s extent 
Frames, as it can, its native element 

— Andrew Marvell. 


A globe of dew 
Filling, in the morning new. 

Some eyed flower, whose young leaves 
waken 

On an unimarfned world; 

Constellated suns unshaken, 

Orbits measureless are furl’d 
In that fradl and fading sphere, 

With ten millions grathered there % 

To tremble, gleam and disappear. 

— Shelley. 


There is dew in one flower and not 
in another, because one opens its cup 
and tak^ it in, while the other closes 
itself and the drop runs off. So God 
rains goodness and mercy as wide as 
the dew, and if we lack them, it is be- 
cause we do not open oilr hearts to re- 
ceive them. — ^Aughey. 

Diary 

A man^s diary is a record in youth 
of his sentiments, in middle age of his 
actions, in old age _of his reflections. 
— J. Q. Adams. 

Diet 

Things sweet to taste preve in diges- 
tion sour. — Shakespeare. 


Simple diet is best. — Pliny. 


Unquiet meals make ill digestion. — 
Shakespeare. 


Many dishes bring many diseases.— 
Pliny. 

One meal a day is enough for a 
lion, and it ought to suflSce for a man. 
— Dr. George Pordyce. 


Now, good digestion wait on appetite, 
And health on both ! —Shakespeare. 


A fig for your bill of fare ; show me 
your bill of company. — Swift. 


Free-livers on a small scale, who are 
prodigal writhin the compass of a 
guinea. — Washington Irving. 


It was Dean Swift who ignored the 
bill of fare, and asked for a bill of the 
company. — N. P. Willis. 


In general, mankind, since the im- 
provement of cookery, eat about twice 
as much as nature requires. — Frank- 
lin. 


The chief pleasure (in eating) doef 
not consist in costly seasoning or ex- 
quisite flavor, but in yourself. Do 
you seek for sauce by sweating. — 
Horace. 


A chine of honest bacon would please 
my appetite more than all the marrow- 
puddings, for I like them better plain^ 
having a very vulgar stomach. — - 
Dryden. 


If thou wouldst preserve a sound 
body, use fasting and walking; if a 
healthful soul, fasting and praying; 
walking exercises the ’body, praying 
exercises the soul, fasting cleanses 
both. — Quarles. 


Food, improperly taken, not only 
produced original diseases, but affords 
those that are already engendered both 
ma'tter and susten^ince ; so that, let the 
father of disease be what it may. In- 
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temperance is certainly its mother. — ‘ 
Burton. 


Your worm is your only emperor for 
diet; we fat all creatures else to fat 
us, and we fat ourselves for maggots. 
— Shakespeare. 


All courageous animals are carnivo- 
rous, and greater courage is to be ex- 
pected in a people, such as the Eng- 
lish, whose food is strong and hearty, 
than in the half starved commonalty 
of other countries. — Sir W. Temple. 

Difficulties 

Out of difficulties grow miracles. — 
Bruyfere. 


It is difficulties which give birth to 
miracles. — Rev. Dr. Sharpe. 


How strangely easy difficult things 
are! — Charles Buxton. 


Difficulties strengthen the mind, as 
well as labor does the body. — Seneca. 


Many things difficult to design prove 
easy to performance. — Sam’l Johitson- 

To bear adversity with an equal 
mind is both the. sign and glory of a 
brave spirit. — Quarles. 


It is the surmounting of difficulties 
that makes heroes. — BZossuth, 


There is such a choice ot difficulties, 
that I own myself at a loss how to 
determine. — J ames. 

The illustration which solves one 
difficulty by raising another, settles 
nothing. — Horgce. 

There are few difficulties that hold 
out against real attacks ; they fly, like 
the visible horizon, bdfore those who 
advance. . . 


Wisdom is not found with those who 
dwell at their ease; rather nature, 
when she adds brain^ ddds difficulty.— 
Emerson. 


The greatest diffitiultieS lie whbre 
\re hre not looking for them. — Goethe. 


It is as hard to come, as for a camel 
to thread the postern of a needle’s 
eye. — Shakespeare. 


Difficulties, by bracing the mind to 
overcome them, assist cheerfulness, as 
exercise assists digestion. — Bovee. 


Every noble acquisition is attended 
with its risks; he who fears to en- 
counter the one must not expect to ob- 
tain the other. — Metastasio. 


The three things most difficult are — 
to keep a secret, to forget an injury, 
and to make good use of leisure. — 
Chile. 


Difficulty excites tbe mind to the 
dignity which sustains jand finally con- 
.quers misfortunes, and the ordeal re- 
I fines while it chastens.— Aughey. 


There is no noserit where thet^ is no 
trial; and, till experience stamps the 
mark of strength, cowards may pass 
for heroes, faith for falsehood. — 
Aaron Hill. 


Fortune is the best school of courage 
when she is frai^ht with anger, in the 
sain§ way as winds and tempests are 
the' school of the sailorlwy, — Metas- 
tasio. 


Difficulties are God’s errands; and 
when we are sent upon them we should 
esteem it a proof of God’s confidence — ■ 
as a compliment from God. — Beecher. 


What is difficulty? Only a word in- 
dicating the decree of strength requi- 
site for accQippdishing particular ob- 
jects ; a mere notice of tbe_ necessity 
for exertion ; a bugbear to children and 
fools ; only a mere stimulus to men. — 
Samuel Warren. 


The more powerful the obstacle, the 
more glbry we have m overcoming it; 
and. |he difficulties with which we are 
met are the maids of honor which set 
^off virtue.— Mdlffere. 


Accustom yourself to master and 
overcome things of difficulty ^ fdr if' 
you observe, the left hand for want 
practice is insignificant# and 
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adapted to general business ; yet it 
holds the bridle better than the right, 
from constant use. — Pliny. 


Our energy is in proportion to the 
resistance it meets. We can attempt 
nothing great but from a sense of the 
difficulties we liave to encounter; we 
can persevere in nothing great but 
from a pride in overcoming them. — 
Hazlitt. 


Difficulty is a severe instructor, set 
over us by the supreme ordinance of a 
paternal guardian and legislator, w’ho 
knows us better than we know our- 
selves, as He loves us better too. He 
that wrestles with us strengthens our 
nerves and sharpens our skill. Our 
antagonist is our helper. — Burke, 


The wise and active’ conquer difficulties 
By daring to attempt them; sloth and folly 
Shiver and shrink at sight of toil and haz- 
ard, 

And make the impossibility they fear. 

— Rowe. 


Hath fortune dealt thee ill cards? 
let wisdom make thee a good gamester. 
In a fair gale, every fool may sail, but 
wise behavior in a storm commends 
the wisdom of a pilot; to bear ad- 
versity with an equal mind is both 
the sign and glory of a brave spirit. 
- — Quarles. 


Difficulties are things that show 
what men are. In case of any diffi- 
culty remember that God, like a gym- 
nastic trainer, has pitted you against 
a rough antagonist. For what end? 
That you may be an Olympic con- 
queror, and this cannot be without 
toil. — Epictetus. 


It is not every calamity that is a 
curse, and early adversity is often a 
blessing. Perhaps Madame de Mainte- 
non would never have mounted, a 
throne had not her cradle been rocked 
in a prison. Surmounted obstacles not 
only teach, but hearten us in our 
future struggles ; for virtue must be 
learnt, though, unfortunately, some of 
the vices come as it were by inspira- 
tion. — Rev. Dr. Sharpe. 


Digpait^ 


Diffidence 

Diffidence is a sort of false modesty. 
— Thackeray. 


Diffidence is not always innocence. 
— Mme. Necker. 


Mere bashfulness without merit is 
awkward. — Thomas Hughes. 


We are as often duped by diffidence 
as by confidence. — Chesterfield. 


Persons extremely reserved are like 
old enamelled watches, which had 
painted covers, that hindered your 
seeing what o’clock it was. — Walpole. 


A tardiness in nature, 

Which often leaves the history unspoke, 
That It intends to do. — Shakespeare. 


Diffidence may check resolution and 
obstruct performance, but compensates 
its embarrassments by more important 
advantages; it conciliates the proud, 
and softens the severe; averts envy 
from excellence, and censure from 
miscarriage. — J ohnson. 

Dignity 

Ease with dignity. —Cicero. 


Dignity and love’ do not blend. — 
Mme. Necker. 


All celebrated people lose on a close 
view. — Napoleon I. 


There is even the dignity of vice. — 
Rivarol. 


Dignity increases more easily than 
it begins. — Seneca. 


Dignity and love w^ere never yet 
boon companions. — Fielding. 


Dignity consists not in possessing 
honors, but in deserving them. — ^Aris- 
totle. 


Dignity and love do not blend well, 
nor do they continue long together.— 
Ovid. 


Dignity of manner always conveys 
a sense of reserved force. — ^Alcott. 
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Dignity 


Let none presume to wear an un- 
deserved dignity. — Shakespeare. 


As vivacity is the gift of woman, 
gravity is that of man. — Addison. 


There is a healthful hardiness about 
real dignity that never dreads contact 
and communion with others, however 
humble. — Washington Irving. 


Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her 
eye, 

In every gesture dignity and love. 

— Milton. 


True dignity is never gained by place. 

And never lost when honours are with- 
drawn. — Massinger. 


A fit of anger is as fatal to dignity 
as a close of arsenic to life, — J* G. 
Holland. 


The nearer we approach great men, 
th.e clearer we see that they are men. 
— BruySre. 


Clay and clay differs in dignity, 
whose dust is both alike. — Shake- 
speare. 


Dignity is often a veil between us 
and the real truth of things. — Whip- 
ple. 


It is of very little use in trying to 
be dignified, if dignity is no part of 
your character. — Bovee. 


She is calm because she is the mis- 
tress of her subject, — the secret of 
self-possession. — Beaconsfield. 


The dignity of truth is lost with 
much protesting. — Ben Jonson. 


True dignity is his whose tranquil 
mind virtue has raised above the 
things below. — Beattie. 


In order that she may be able to 
give her hand with dignity, she must 
be able to stand alone. — Margaret Ful- 
ler Ossoli. 


Remember this, — that there is a 
proper dignity and proportion to be 
observed in the performance of every 
act of life. — Marcus Aurelius, 


She hath a natural, wise sincerity, 
a simple truthfulness; and these have 
lent her a dignity as moveless as the 
centre. — Lowell. 


Men possessing minds which are mo- 
rose, solemn, and inflexible enjoy gen- 
erally a greater share of dignity than 
of happiness. — Bacon. 


It is at once the thinnest and most 
effective of all the coverings under 
which duncedom sneaks and skulks. — 
Whipple. 


We have exchanged the Washing- 
tonian dignity for the Jeffersonian 
simplicity, which was in truth only 
another name for the Jeffersonian vul- 
garity. — Bishop Henry C. Potter. 


Dignity of position adds to dignity 
of character, as well as to dignity of 
carriage. Give us a proud position, 
and we are impelled to act up to it. 
— Bovee. 


True dignity abides with him alone 
who, in the silent hour of inward 
thought, can still suspect and still 
revere himself in lowliness of heart. — 
Wordsworth. 


The dignity of man into your hands is 
given ; 

Oh, keep it well, with you it sinks or lifts 
itself to heaven. — Schiller. 


True dignity is his whose tranquil mind , 
Virtue has raised above the things below; 
Who, every hope and fear to heaven re- 
sign’d 

Shrinks not, though fortune aims her 
deadliest blow. — Beattie. 


With grave 

Aspect he rose, and in his' rising seem’d 
A pillar of state; deep on his front engraven 
Deliberation sat, and public care; 

And princely counsel in his face yet shone 
Majestic, though in rum. Sage he stood, 
With Atlantean shoulders, fit to bear 
The weight of mightiest monarchies; his look 
Drew audience and attention still as night 
Or summer’s noontide air. — Milton. 


Lord Chatham and Napoleon were 
as much actors as Garrick or Talma. 
Now, an imposing a^r should always 
be taken as evidence of imposition. 
Dignity is often a, veil between ps ai^d 
the real truth of things. — Whipple. 
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Digression 

Digressions incootestilyly are the 
f unshioe : they are the life, the soul of 
reading. — Sterne. 

Hiligenoe 

Diligence is the mother of good 
fortune. — Cervantes. 


Diligence, above all, is the mother 
of good luck. — Samnel Smiles. 


Who makes quick use of the mo- 
ment, is a genius of prudence. — La- 
vater. 


That which ordinary men are fit for, 
I am qualified in; and the best of me 
Is diligence. — Shakespeare. 


What we hope ever to do with ease 
we may learn first to do with dili- 
gence. — J ohnson. 


It is want of diligence rather than 
want of means that causes most fail- 
ures. — Alfred Mercier. 


Prefer diligence before idleness, un- 
less you esteem rust above brightness. 
— Plato. 


The more the marble wastes, the 
more the statue grows. — Michael An- 
gelo. 


The expectations of life depend 
upon diligence; and the mechanic that 
would perfect his work, must first 
sharpen his tools. — Confncius. 


Like clocks, one wheel another on must 
drive, 

Affairs by diligent labors only thrive, 

— Chapman. 


To be rich be diHgent; move on 
Like heavens great movers that enrich the 
earth; 

Whose moment’s sloth would show the world 
undone; 

And make the spring straight bury all her 
birth. 

Rich are the diligent who can command 
Time — nature’s stock. — Davenant. ' 

^ As he that lives longest liv^^ bnt a 
little while, every man may be certain 
that he has no time to waste?. The 
duties of life are commensurate to its 


duration ; and every day brings^ its 
task, which, if n^lected, is doubied on 
the morrow. — Dr. Johnson. 


Diligence is the mother of good luck, 
and God gives all things to industry. 
Then plough deep while sluggards 
sleep, and you shall have corn to sell 
and to keep. — Benjamin Franklin. 


I Diligence w^hich, as it avails in all 
' things, is also of the utmost moment 
in pleading causes. Diligence is to be 
particularly cultivated by us; it is to 
be constantly exerted ; it is capable of 
effecting almost everything. — Cicero. 

Dimples 

Then did she lift her hands unto his chin, 
And praise the pretty dimpling of his skin. 

— Beaumont. 


In each cheek appears a pretty dimple; 
Love made those hollows; if himself were 
slain 

He might be buried in a tomb so simple; 
Foreknowing well, if there he came to He, 
Why, there Love lived, and there he could 
not die. — Shakespeare. 

Diniier — Dining 

The tocsin of the soul — the dinner 
bell I — Byron. 


He fell upon whate’er was offer’d, like 
A priest, a shark, an alderman, or pike. 

— Byron, 


When dinner has oppress’d one, 

I think it is perhaps the gloomiest hour 
Which turn.: up out of the sad twenty-four. 

— Byron. 


Their various cares in one great point con> 
bine 

The business of their lives, that is — to dine, 
— Young. 


All human history attests 
That happiness for man — the hungry sin- 
ner-^ 

Since Eve ate apples, much depends on din- 
ner 1 — Byron. 


’Twas a public feast and public day — 
Quite full, right dull, guests hot, and dishes 
cold, 

Great plenty, much formality, small cheer. 
And everybody out of their own sphere. 

, -r-Byron, 


4. good djUju^r sharpens wit, while it 
softens the heart. — Doran, 




Dirt 






Before dinner men meet with great 
inequality of understanding ; and those 
who are conscious of their inferiority 
have the modesty not to talk; W'hen 
they have drunk wine, every man feels 
himself happy, and loses that modesty, 
and grows impudent and vociferous; 
but he is not improved; he is only not 
sensible of his defects. — Johnson. 

Dirt 

Dirt is not dirt, but only something 
in the wrong place. — Ix>rd Palmerston. 


Dirt has been shrewdly termed 
“misplaced material.” — :Victor Hugo. 


By those who look close to the 
ground dirt will be seen. I hope I 
see things from a greater distance. — 
Dr. Johnson. 


I confess I could never see any good 
reason why dirt should always a 
necessary concomitant of poverty. — 
W. G. Clark. 


In Nature there is no dirt, every- 
thing is in the right condition; the 
swamp and the worm, as well as the 
grass and the bird, — all is there for 
itself. Only because we think that all 
things have a relation to us, do they 
appear justifiable or otherwise. — ^Auer- 
bach. 


“Ignorance,” says Ajax, “is a pain- 
less evil”; so, I should think, is dirt, 
considering the merry faces that go 
along with it — George Eliot. 

Disappointment 

Disappointment is the nurse of wis- 
domu— Sir Bayle EochA ^ 

Disappointment is often the salt' pf 
life, — Theodore Parker. 


.0 world, how many hopes thou dp^ 
engulf! — Alfred de Musset. . j 

Bearing a Kfe-Iong huh^er in Kis j 
heart — ^Tenhyscm. j 

Thus ev-er facte my fairy dreams of'i 
bllss.~Byron, ; 


Disappomtin^nt ^tracki^ ' the 
steps' of Hope J^I-u E.. TiandPni 


Disappointments are to the soul 
what a thunder-storm is to the air.-^ 
Schiller. 


Oh ! that a dream so sweet, so long enjoy’d, 
Should be so sadly, cruelly destroy’d! 

— Moore. 


As distant prospects please us, but wbcii 
near 

We find but desert rocks and fleeting air. 

— Sir Sam’l Garth. 


His early dreams of good outstripp’d the 
truth, 

And troubled manhood follow'd baffled 
youth. — Byron. 

Life is as tedious as a twice-told 
tale, vexing the dull ear of a drowsy 
man. — S hakespea re. 


Women suffer more from disappoint- 
ment than men, because they have 
more of faith and are naturally more 
credulous. — Marguerite de Valois. 


Of all the uses of adversity which 
are sweet, none are sweeter than 
those which grow out of disappointed 
love. — Henry Taylor, 


Disappointment to a noble soul is 
what cold water is to burning metal; 
it strengthens, tempers, intensifies, bjt 
never destroys it. — Eliza Tabor. 


Life often seems like a long sht^ 
wreck, of which the debris are friehd- 
ship, glory, and love; the shores of 
existence are strewn with them. — ■ 
Mme. de Stael. 


Man must be disappointed with the 
lesser things of life before he can 
comprehend the full value of the 
greater. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

r Oft expectatiow falls, and most 
there where it most promises ; and oft 
it hits where hope is coMest, and de-^ 
spate most sits,-— Shakespeare, 

We mount to heaven mostly on the 
ruins of ou«r -cherisl^ schemes, finding 
our failures were successes. — ^Aleott. 


Mean spirits under disappointment* 
like smairhe^ in a tiiuiider-storm> a> 
ways turn sdur. — Eandolph. 
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When we meet with better fare than 
was expected, the disappointment is 
overlooked even by the scrupulous. 
When w’e meet with worse than was 
expected, philosophers alone know how 
to make it better.— Zimmermann. 


Impcird with steps unceasing to pursue 
Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the 
view. 

That, like the circk bounding earth and 
skies. 

Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies. 

— Goldsmith. 


A thousand years a poor man watched 
Before the gate oi Paradise: 

But while one little nap he snatched. 

It oped and shut. Ah I was he wise? 

— Wm. R. Alger. 


It never yet happened to any man 
since the beginning of the world, nor 
ever will, to have all things according 
to his desire, or to whom fortune was 
never opposite and adverse. — Burton. 


In the light of eternity we shall see 
that what we desired would have been 
fata! to us, and that what we would 
have avoided was essential to our well- 
being. — F^nelon. 


The best -laid schemes .o* mice and men, 
Gang aft a-gley. 

And leave us nought but grief and pain. 
For promised joy. — Burps. 


Of ever thus from childhood^s hour. 
I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay; 

I never lov^ a tree or ^wer. 

But ’twas the first to fade awayt 

-^Moore, 


Ont of the same substances one 
stomach will extract nutriment, anoth- 
er poison ; and so- the same disappoint- 
ments in life will chasten and refine 
one man^s spirit, and embitter an- 
otlieriss-T-Wm. Matthews 

It is generally known that he who 
exnects much will' be 
pointed ; yet disappointment sdldom 
cures ns oi expectariom of ^hts^/any 
other effect than thtat < of S{ 

moral sentence or peevish excla®uatioil„ 
. — Tohnson. 


Kp that will do no good offices after: 
a disappointment must stand Sftiljl, and 


do just Dotbing at all. The plough 
goes on after a barren year ; and while 
the ashes are yet warm, we raise a 
new house upon the ruins of a former. 
— Seneca. 


It is sometimes of God’s mercy that 
men in the eager pursuit of worldly 
aggrandizement are baffled ; for they 
are very like a train going down an 
inclined plane, — putting on the brake 
is not pleasant, but it keeps the ear 
on the track. — Beecher. 


An old man once said, “When I was 
young I was poor ; when old 1 became 
rich; but in each condition I found 
disappointment. Wh^ the faculties 
of enjoyment were, I had not the 
means ; when the means came, the fac- 
ulties were gone.” — Madame de Gas- 
parin. 


It is folly to pretend that one ever 
wholly recovers from a disappointed 
passion. Such wounds always leave 
a scar. There are faces I can never 
look upon without emotion, there are 
names I can never hear spoken with- 
out almost starting. — Longfellow. 


Full little Ictiowest thou that hast not tried, 
What hell it' is in suing long to bide? 

To loose good dayes, that might be better 
spent; 

To waste long nights in pensive discontent; 
To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow; 
To feed on hope, to pine with feare and 
Sorrow. — Spenser. 


Young ladies may hsive been crossed 
in love, and have hadi^their splferi[ngs,’ 
their frantic moment? of grief and 
tears, their wakeful nights, and so 
forth; but it is only in very senti- 
mental novel? that people occupy them- 
selves perpetually with that passion, 
and I believe what are called broken 
hearts are a very rare article indeed. 
— Thackeray- 


The darling schemes and « fondest 
jhopes of man are frequently frtistrated 
!by time. While sagacity contrives, pa- 
i tienee^naatnp^,* laM • labor ■ industriotrs'ly 
^executes, disappointment the 

, curious fabric, formed by so many 
efijrtsv^pd '^ay withf so? j^any brilliant 
colors, a»d,i’Whilia the artist?^ i|paginf\ 









the- work arrived at the moment of 
completion, brushes away the beautiful 
web, and leaves nothing behind. — 
Dwight. 


Welcome, Disappointment ! Thy 
hand is cold and hard, but it is the 
hand of a friend. Thy voice is stem 
and harsh, but it is the voice of a 
friend. Ob, there is something sub- 
lime in calm endurance, something sub- 
lime in the resolute, fixed purpose of 
suffering without complaining, which 
makes disappointment oftentimes bet- 
ter than success! — Longfellow. 

Disaster 

Disasters teach us humility. — St. 
Anselm. 


Defeat may be victory in disguise. 
—Longfellow. 


The cruelest foe is a masked bene- 
factor. The wars which make history 
so dreary have served the cause of 
truth and virtue. — Emerson. 


It is in periods of apparent disaster, 
during the sufferings of whole genera- 
tions, that the greatest improvement 
in human character has been effected. 
— Sir A, Alison. 


When the foot of the mountain is 
enveloped in mist, the mountain ap- 
pears to us much loftier than it so 
also when the ground and basis of a 
disaster is not clear to us. — Auerbach. 

Disceraxaent 

Lynx-eyed toward our equals, and 
moles to ourselves. — La Fontaine. 


Good men can more easily see 
through bad men than the lafter can 
the former.— ^Jean Paul Richter. 


The rarest things in world, next to 
a spirit of discernment, are diamonds 
and pearls. — La Bruy^re. 


There seems to be no part of knowl- 
edge in fewer hands than that of dis- 
cerning 'Wben to have done. — Swift. 

6is(^emment is a power of tbo up- 
derstanding in wh^^h few ^del. If? 
nob tlMt Owing , to its donnecticM with 


impartiality and truth? for are ncft 
prejudice and partiality blind ?*-“Ore- 
ville. 


If you give me six lines written by 
the hand of the moat honest of men, 
I will find something in them which 
will hang him. — Richelieu. 


To succeed Sn the world, it is much 
more necessary to possess the penetra* 
tion to discern w^ho is a fool than to 
discover who is a clever man. — ^Talley- 
rand. 


The idiot, the Indian, the child, and 
unschooled farmer's boy stand nearer 
to the light by which nature is to be 
read, than the dissector or the anti- 
qua ry. — Emerson. 


Simple creatures, whose thoughts 
are not taken up, like those of edu- 
cated people, with the care of a great 
museum of dead phrases, are very 
quick to see the live facts which are 
going on about them. — Holmes. 

Discipline 

It is never wise to slip the bands 
of discipline, — Lew Wallace. 


A stern discipline pervades all na- 
ture, which is a little cruel that it may 
be very kind. — Spenser. 


No pain, no palm; no tboms, no 
throne ; no gall, no glory ; no cross^ 
crown. — William Penn. 


No evil propensity of the human 
heart is so powerful that it may not 
be subdued by discipline. — Seneca. 


Train up a child in the way be 
should go ; , and when he is old he 
not depart from it. — Bible^ 


We have all to , be laid upon an 
altar; we have all, as it were, to be 
subjected to the action of fire. — G. J. 
W. Melville. 


The strength one can eke from littH 
who knows till be has been .subjected 
to the trial? — Lew Wallace. 


Has it never occitrred to ufe, wlien 
surrounded by sorrows, that they ma.f 
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be S€!nt to ns only for onr instruction, 
m we darken the cages of birds when 
we wish to teach them to sing. — 
Kichter. 


He that hath wife and children 
hath given hostages to fortune, for 
they are impediments to great enter- 
prises, either of virtue or mischief. 
* * * Certainly wife and children 

are a kind of discipline of humanity. 
- — Bacon. 


A dull axe never loves grindstones, 
but a keen workman does ; and he puts 
bis tool on them in onler that it may 
be sharp. And men do not like grind- 
ing; but they are doll for the purposes 
which God designs to work out with 
them, and therefore He is grinding 
them. — Beecher. 


The heart must be divorced from its 
idols- Age does a great deal in coring 
the man of his frenzy; buf if God has 
a special work for a man, he takes a 
shorter and sharper course with him. 
This grievous loss is only a further 
and more expensive education for the 
work of the ministry; it is but saying 
more closely, you pay the 

price?” — Cecil. 


Discipline, like the bridle in the 
hand of a good rider, should exercise 
its influence without appearing to do 
so; should be ever active, both as a 
support and as a restraint, yet seem to 
lie easily in hand. It must always be 
ready to check or to pull up, as occa- 
sion may require ; and only when the 
horse is a runaway should the action 
of the curb be perceptible. 

Bisoextieiit 

What is more miserable than discon- 
tent ? — {Shakespeare. 


Men would he angels; angels would 
be gods. — Pope. 


Discontent ^ is the want of self-re- 
liance: it is infirmity of will. — Emer- 
son. 


We love in others what we lack our- 
selves, and would be everything but 
what we are. — R. H. Stoddard. 


O thoughts of men accurst! Past 
and to come seems best; things preS' 
ent, worst. — Shakespeare. 


The lazy ox wishes for horse-trap- 
pings, and the steed wishes to plough. 
— Horace. 


’T is not my talent to conceal my 
thoughts, or carry smiles and sunshine 
in my face when discontent sits heavy 
at my heart — Addison. 


Discontent is the source of all 
trouble, but also of all progress in in’ 
dividuals and in nations. — ^Auerbach. 


That which makes people dissatisfied 
with their condition is the chimerical 
idea they form of the happiness of 
others. — Thomson. 


It happens as with cages ; the birds 
without despair to get in, and those 
within despair of getting out — Mon- 
taigne. 


Man hath a weary pilgrimage. 

As through the world he wends; 

On every stage, from youth to age, 

Still discontent attends. — Southey. 


Such is the emptiness of human en- 
joyment that we are always impatient 
of the present. Attainment is fol- 
lowed by neglect, and possession by 
disgust. — Dr. Johnson. 


How does it happen, Msecena^ that 
no one is content with that lot in life 
which he has chosen, or which chance 
has thrown in his way, but praises 
those who follow a different course? — 
Horace. , 


There's discontent from sceptre to the swain 
And from the peasant to the king again, 
The^ whatsoever in thy will afflict thee. 

Or in thy pleasure seem to contradict thee, 
Give it a welcome as a wholesome friend 
That would instruct thee to a better end. 
Since no condition from defect is free, 
Think not to find what here can never be. 

— Nicholes 


Discontents are sometimes the better 
part of our life. I know not well 
which is the most useful ; joy I E&ay 
choose for pleasure, but adversities are 
the b^st for profit ; and sometimes 
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those do so far help me, as I should, 
without them, want much of the joy 
I have. — Peltham. 


It’s hardly in a body’s power 
To keep at times, frae being sour, 

To see how things are shar'd; 

How best o’ chieis are whyles in want, 
While coots on countless thousands rant, 
And ken na how to wear’t. — Burns. 


Against our peace we arm our will; 
Amidst our plenty something still. 

For horses, houses, pictures planting. 
To thee, to me, to him is wanting; 
'That cruel something unpossest 
Corrodes and leavens all the rest,_ 

That something if we could olrtain. 
Would soon create a future pain. 

— Prior. 


The malcontent is neither well, full 
Uor fasting; and though he abounds 
with complaints, yet nothing dislikes 
him but the present ; for what he con- 
demns whilo it was, once passed, he 
magnifies and strives to recall it out 
of the jaw of time. What he hath 
he seeth not, his eyes are so taken up 
with what he wants; and what he 
sees he careth not for, because he 
cares so much for that which is not. — 
Bishop Hall. 


Men are merely on a lower pv higher 
stage of an eminence, whose summit is 
God’s throne, infinitely above, all; and 
there is just as much reason for the 
wisest as for the simplest man being 
discontent with his position, as re- 
spects the real quantity of knowledge 
he possesses.“^Ruskin. 

Discord 

A modicum of discord is the very 
spice of courtship. — Chamfort. 

Discord oft in ' music makes the 
sweeter lay. — Spenser. 

tjntimely condPct is the discord of 
manners, — Mme. Ijqiiise Colet, 

How sour sweet piusic is,' 
When time is brb^e, and no proportion l^tl 
< ^ — .Shakespeare. 


TTnity, agreement, is alw;ays ^ silent 
or soft-voice^; it is only dmeord that 
l<)tidly vvdclsHwli itself.— Orlyle. . 


Our life is full of discord; but by 
forbearance and virtue this same dis- 
cord can be turned to l^rmony. — * 
James Ellis. 


From hence, let fierce contending nationi 
know 

What dire effects from civil discord flow. 

— Addison. 


Discord, a sleepless hag, who never dies, 
With snipe-hke nose and ferret-glowing eye& 
Lean sallow cheeks, long chin, with beard 
supplied. 

Poor crackling joints, and wither’d parch- 
ment hide, ^ ^ 

As if old drums, worn out with martial din, 
Had clnbb'd their yellow heads to form her 
skin. — Peter Pindar. 


The peacemakers shall he called the 
sons of God, who came to make peace 
between God and man. What then 
shall the sowers of dfecord be called, 
but t^ children of the devil? And 
wlmt must they look for but their 
father’s portion ? — St. Bernard. 

Discoveries 

A new principle is an inexhaustible 
source of new views, — Vauvenargues. 


All great discoveries are made by 
men whose feelings run ahead of their 
thinkings. — Charles H. Parkhurst. 


Obedience does not stop for mystery, 
but, going on, sees twilight bri^teHj 
into day. How can wheat and com 
become energy to think, and love, and 
work? Who can tell, but who eajh, 
doubt? When we obey God^ laws,f 
it is as if an angel troubled the water, 
and instantly life and power emejrge. 
Loyalty discovers. It is not merely 
the illumination, but the transfigura- 
tion ol life; a brave departure, and 
the^ a discovery; Westward-bo,” and 
-then a new wOr^ 


It is a mortifying truth, and ought 
to teach the wisest of ns humility, tlmt 
many of the most valuable d^coveri^ 
have been the result of chance, rather 
than of contemplation, and of accident, 
rather than ol desi:^. — Golton. 

Diseerv^ery Dny 

The spirit of Odumbt® hovers ov^. 
us to-day. — ^Chauncev Depew. i 
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Tfee Old World owes scarcely less 
to Columbus than the New. — Bev. W. 
W. Wi^n. 


Every man has in himself a conti- 
nent of undiscovered character. Happy 
is he who acts the Columbus to his 
own soul. — ^Theo. L. Cuyler, D. D. 


And he went out not knowing 
whither he went. — Bible. 


I will command your fleet and dis- 
cover for you new realms. — Columbus. 


Neither realism nor romance fur- 
Bi^es a more striking and picturesque 
figure than that of Christopher Colum- 
bus. The mystery about his origin 
heightens the charm of his storyj — 
Channcey Depew. 


It was for Columbus, » when the 
right hour struck, forced an^ propelled 
by this fresh life, to reveal the land 
where these new principle were to be 
brought, and where the awaited trial 
of the new civilization was to be made. 
—Cfoauficey Depew, 


The tomb of the Saviour was a nar- 
row and empty vault, precious only 
for its memories of the supreme trag- 
edy of the centuries, but the i^w 
continent was to be the home and 
temple of the living God, — Ohauncey 
Depew. ' 

Columbus stood in his age as the; 
IMoneer of progress and achievement. 
The system of universal education is 
in our age the most prominent and 
salutary feature of the spirit of en^ 
lightenraent, and it is peculiarly ap-' 
propriate that the schools be made by i 
the people the center of the day’s dem- 
onstration. Ifet the national flag float ! 
over every school-house in the country, 1 
and the exercises be such as shall^ im- 
press upon our youth the patriotic 
duties of American citiasenship.-rBen- 
jamin Harrison, 

, .4 

England of late has beep the ^ eject 
nation, but now the star of emp|v,e is 
passing westward to this |and. There 
is no question but that now ahd^'fn'the 
future this land is to be the elect na- 
tion pjxder God for solving the prob- 


lems of liberty, of the amelioration of 
mankind, and of the best Christian 
civilization. — Rev. M. M. Smith. 


If w’e claim heritage in Bacon, 
Shakespeare and Milton, we also ac- 
knowledge that it was for liberties 
guaranteed Englishmen by sacred 
charters our fathers triumphantly 
fought. While wisely rejecting throne 
and caste and privilege and an Estab- 
lished Church in their new-born state, 
they adopted the substance of English 
liberty and the body of English law. 
-^hauncey Depew. 


A great revolution has happened — 
a revolution made, not^ by chopping 
and changing of power in any of the 
e;sisting states, but by the appearance 
of a new state, of a new species, in a 
new part of the globe. It has made 
as great a change in all the relations 
and balances ahd gravitations of pow- 
er as the appearance of a new planet 
would in the system of the solar 
world. — Burke. 


Columbus was an Abraham, for he 
went out not knowing whither he went. 
Columbus was a Moses, for he ^ en- 
dured as seeing Him who is invisible. 
Only the man of faith is the man of 
power. Only he who can see the in- 
visible can do the impossible. God 
grant that to-day in that bark we mqy 
be wafted by God’s blessing, and may 
land at last on the shores of Heaven, 
where we shall sing a sweeter Te 
Dettm thPn that which awoke the 
echoes on the soil of virgin America, 
or those amid the splendors of the 
court at’ Barcelona. — Bev. R. S. Mac- 
Arthur. 


He, too, wenf out not knowing 
whither he went, and he never fully 
knew; he died under an utter misap- 
prehension of the nature of the coun- 
try he had visited and of the character 
of the discoveries he had made. He, 
too, realized the necessity of great 
;fi&i.thi, and of divine guidance. God 
weBt before Al>raham, and before even 
Columbus, altho he was a very imper- 
fect s man,, as truly a^. when by the 
pjllasr o| doud hi day, and the P^Hav 
of fire by night, He 's^ent before the 
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children of Israel on their weary 
march. — Rev. R. S. MacArthur, D. D. 

Till the English-speaking and God- 
fearing colonist? came there were none 
who dwelt on this continent who had 
thoughts worth keeping alive in the 
world. If all the ideas our forerunners 
had were utterly dropped out of his- 
tory men would not miss them. These 
I>eople lived after a fashion, but what 
did they stand for? What principles, 
what causes were incarnate in them? 
People who only live must die the 
death. It is Heaven’s law. — Bishop 
Haygood. 

Columbus died in utter ignorance of 
the true nature of his discovery. He 
supposed he had found India, but 
never knew how strangely God had 
used him. So God piloted the fleet. 
The great discoverer, with all bis he- 
roic virtues, did not know whither he 
went. “He sailed for the back door 
of Asia, and landed at the front door 
of America, and knew it not.” He 
never settled the continent. Thus far 
and no farther, said the Lord. His 
providence was oyer all. — Rev. J. 

Burrill, D. D. 

From the discovery of the New 
World, the mercantile spirit has been 
rapidly gaining upon its old antago- 
nist ; and the establishment upon these 
shores of our Republic, whose union 
was the immediate result of commer- 
cial necessities, whose independence 
found its original impulse in commer- 
cial oppression, and 'o! whose Consti- 
tution the regulation of commerce was 
the first leading idea, may hd regarded 
as the epoch at which’ the rhartiai 
tpirit finally lost its supremacy, which, 
It is believed ahd trusted, it can never 
^gain acquire.— Robert C. Wihthrop. 


His perseverance never failed ; 
when rejected at Geno^, rejected at 
Venice, rejected in , FortugaL delayea 
in England and delayed in ne 

still poitseyered, amid all the trials of 
hisdnunortal vpyfge nptU pn the morn- 
ing of , tie 12i:h qf Qytober, . hp 
saw tie glist^ing on.^the .shpref 
of the New World, and m o, htw 
while ;lieac?i< nne^O;^ the mpn pn the 


Pinta call out, “Land ! land and 53 
new world was discovered. 

Our country for the World I wc sing, 

But in no worldly way: 

Our country to the Lord we bring 
And fervent for her pray: 

God make her true; God make her pure; 

God make her wise and good; 

And through her may the Christ make sure 
Man’s world-wide Brotherhood! 

America! America! 

’Gainst wrong thy might be hurled; 

For thee we lift our loud Huzza I 
Our Country for the World! 

— Dents Wortman, D. D. 

Ours is the last experiment among 
the nations. Other nations may pos- 
sibly arise and mar their future _ or 
make it, but it is in no undue spirit 
of self-importance that we say to-day 
that no other nation can arise with 
so great an inheritance and so great 
opportunities as the God of Natio^ 
has given us. Great danger lurks in 
our country’s rapid growth in ma- 
terial wealth. The rich are growing 
richer and the poor poorer, and all are 
selfish. I hope that the problem of our 
civilization may be solved without 
blo^shed. — Rev. Dr. Rainsford. 

All hail, Columbus, discoverer, 
dreamer, hero, and apostle! We here, 
of every race and country, reco^ize 
the horizon which bounded his visioe 
and the infinite scope of hig genius. 
The voice of gratitude and praigq for 
all the blessings which have neeu aWw- 
ered upon mankind by his adveptute 
is limited to no language, but ^ ut- 
tered in every tongue. Neither marble 
nor brass can fitly form his statue. 
Continents are his monument, and un- 
npml^red millions present and to come, 
who enjoy in their liberties and their 
iappiness t|e‘ fVuits of his faith, Will 
, reverently ,>uard , and preserve, from 
centiiry to century, his name and 
fam^— Wo^l^^s Oration^ 

' ' The history of the conneefidn of the 
Spmjiurds with the Indians of the 
New World shows that, far from being 
deaire for thfe apfrituai 
Tvelfute. of the ppfortutiatp .I’ed mm, 
thOm snio pttrpose wag to use theto ^ 
instruix^nts for gaining wealth, tega* 
l iess of thqlr health or . even of th^ 
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lives. History does not contain a 
blacker record than the dealings of the 
Spaniards with the Indians. Colum- 
bus himself set the example in Hayti, 
when he and his companions ruthlessly 
butchered the miserable savages sinmly 
to create terror. The pages of Las 
Casas are full of the records of deeds 
of which demons should be ashamed. 
— St Louis Advocate. 


Without a parallel in history the 
name of Christopher Columbus stands 
alone, and like some great oak tower- 
ing above the forest trees, so does he 
stand far in advance of his age with 
a work which is the most important 
since the birth of the Saviour of man- 
kind. And I believe that as surely as 
men have been chosen by Ood for any 
work, so surely was he the chosen Ves- 
sel to reveal the marvels of a New 
World to the wondering vision of the 
Old. — Rev. E. S. Holloway. 


Force was the factor in the govern- 
ment of the 'world when Christ was 
born, and force was the source and ex- 
ercise of authority both by Church and 
State when Columbus sailed from Pa- 
los. The Wise Men traveled from the 
East toward the West under the guid- 
ance of the Star of Bethlehem. The 
spirit of the equality of all men before 
God and the law moved westward 
from Calvary with its revolutionary 
influence upon old institutions, to the 
Atlantic Ocean. Columbus carried it 
westward across the seas. — Chauncey 
M. Depew. 


He wrote the sacred name of Christ 
on his banmer and gave Him all honor. 
He landed on the shores of this New 
World* dressed in the resplendent robes 
ot an admiral, with a sword in one 
hand and the banner of Christ iji the 
other. The company fell upon their 
knees and praised God for His wonder- 
ful goodness.. This New World was 
consecrated to God from the very mo- 
ment of its first discovery. This coun- 
try is a Christian land; the highest 
authority has recently pronounced it 
to be a Christian Iand» and it ought 
to be recognized as a GhrMian land, 
and the holy Sabbath be observed. 
Woe to us as a people if we lower our 


flag, if we dishonor our history, if we 
forsake our God I — Rev. R. S. Mac- 
Arthur, D. D. 


We, therefore, on this anniversary 
of America, present: the Public School 
as the proudest and noblest expression 
of the. principle of enlightenment 
which Columbus grasped by faith. We 
uplift the system of free and universal 
education as the master-force which, 
under God, has been informing each 
of our generations with the peculiar 
truths of Americanism. America, 
therefore, gathers her sons around the 
schoolhouse to-day as the institution 
closest to the people, most character- 
istic of the people, and fullest of hope 
for the people. To-day America’s fifth 
century b^ius. The world’s twentieth 
century will soon be here. To the 
thirteen millions now in the American 
schools the command of the coming 
years belongs. We, the youth of Amer- 
ica, who to-day unite tc^ march as 
one army under the sacred flag, under- 
stand our duty. We pledge ourselves 
that the flag shall not be stained, and 
that America shall mean equal oppor- 
tunity and justice for every citizen, 
and brotherhood for the world. — 
Francis Bellamy. 


What are we here for? I answer, 
as a Christian — as one who believes 
in God aiid bis Christ, and therefore 
does not despair of man. We are here 
to build a Christian nation. Nothing 
less would vindicate the wisdom of the 
Creator in preparing such a country; 
nothing less vindicate the Providence 
that first settled these shores with 
English-speaking Christian men and 
women, by divine laws of life driving 
hence and away the people who would 
not use their gifts; nothing less than 
a Christian state makes life worth 
living for us or our children. — Bishop 
Blaygood. 


Columbus is always a good subject 
for meditatidn. His piety, his cour- 
age, his confidence in Providence and 
in himself, his peaseless industry, his 
enterprise and indomitable sdif-eontrol 
ap strongly marked in every step of 
his romantic and extraordinary career. 
Had he been a man who cpuid br 
turned from his high purpose by dis 
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coaragements his name would be un> 
known to-day. His life and work are 
a monument to faith and determina- 
tion. He felt within him the power to 
do, and he had the courage to dare. — 
N. y. Herald. 


Many blessings and advantages were 
bequeathed to all nations by the dis- 
coveries of the great captain: First, 
in securing large space for the multi- 
plying millions of the Old World ; sec- 
ond, in affording opportunity for ex- 
periments in government, unburdened 
by the evil traditions and prejudices 
which have so often defeated efforts 
toward political equality; and, third, 
in liberating the world’s thought and 
sympathies by showing how men of all 
creeds and conceits might dwell to- 
gether in the same political household 
in perfect good will. — Dr. Rylance. 


The advent of the United States as 
a Sixth Power in the world has made 
obsolete all the traditions and diplo- 
macy that have known only the Five 
Great Powers of Europe. Six months 
have made the United States one of 
the greatest factors in the history of 
the future by making this Nation the 
disinterested champion of freedom in 
the world. The die is cast. There can 
be no retreat, no drawing back. It is 
demanded of our Government and peo- 
ple, that they shall take their place 
in the councils of the nations, and in- 
augurate and carry out, in the spirit 
of disinterestedness, a Christian policy 
and diplomacy, in accomplishing the 
extraordinary task providentially as- 
signed to them. — Gregory. 


We are to-day treading in the same 
steps that other historic republics have 
taken and regretted — luxury and ex- 
travagance attending ui^on w-^Ith,. 
general laxity in morality and reli- 
gion, jealousies ^nd discontents inci'- 
d,ent to poverty aihong the masses, bit- 
ter conflicts between political parties, 
abuse heaped upon public servants, fa- 
vprs shown to the most dangerous 
classes whei^ .they can be used to pro- 
mote party interests. These were the 
reasons Tyixy the historic republics fell 
Into degradation, disgrac,e, and death. 
The greatest danger threatening our 
republic td-day is promiscuous immi- 


gration, and from this giant evil flow 
many perils, chief among which is the 
wholesale placing of the sacred ballot 
in the hands of those w’ho have as yet 
done nothing entitling them to Amer- 
ican citizenship. More than one re- 
public has been wrecked on this rock. 
— Rev. C. H. Parkhurst. 


Among the thoughts suggested by 
this day the flrst is one of humiliation. 
As a people w'e are disposed to brag 
and boast and have an inordinate con- 
fidence in our powers. We are pos- 
sessed with an idea' that American in- 
genuity can accomplish anything. We 
regard our owm things as far the best 
in the world, our own institutions as 
the mcHst perfect. But if we come to 
view things with an unprejudiced eye 
and to pass judgment free from self- 
interest, we must say that, as a rule, 
our own things are not the best, the 
productions of our skilled labor are 
not always equal to those of older 
countries. The only things we have 
any shadow of reason to boast of are 
those things the production of which 
we have nothing to do with, namely, 
those things which are our natural re- 
sources and are the gift of God. — Rev. 
J. Nevitt Steele. 


My native land, my native land, 

To her my thoughts will fondly turn;' 
For her the warmest hopes expand. 

For her the heart with fears will yeeam; 
Oh, may she keep her eye, like thee, 

Protid eagic of the :^ky wild. 

Fixed on the sun of Liberty, 

By rank, by faction, unbcguiled; 
Remembering still the nigged road 
Our venerable fathers trod, 

When they through toil and danger pressed 
To gain their glorious bequest, ' ^ 

And from each lip the caution fell 
Tot ^se who followed, ^‘Guard it well.” 

--Col. S. 


Before Columbus and the one hum 
dred apd twenty men embarked on 
board the Santa Maria, the Pinta, and 
the Nina, on their eventful voyage, 
what did they do? Took th^ Sacra- 
ment of our Lord J^sus Christ. Hom- 
ing in sight of land, what son'g goes up 
from all three decks? “Gloria in Ex- 
celsis.” What did they first do step- 
iiing from* i^il^oard to* soMd ground? 
All knelt in prayer, conseeratkig; the 
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New World to God. What did the 
ituguenots do, landmg m the Caro- 
Unas; and the Hollanders, landing in 
New York ; and the Puritans, landing 
in New England? With bent knees, 
uplifted faces and heaven-beseeching 
prayer, they took possession of this 
Continent for God. How did they onen 
the First American Congress? With 
prayer in the name of Christ. Beside 
that, see w^hat God has done for^ us. 
Open the map of our North American 
Continent, and see how the land was 
shap^ for immeasurable prosperities. 
Behold the navigable rivers, greater 
and more numerous than tho'^e of any 
otber land, running down to the sea in 
all directions — prophecy of large man- 
nfactures and easy commerce. L^k 
at the great ranges of mountains, tim- 
bered with wealth on the tops and 
sides, and metaled with wealth under- 
neath; 180,000 square mil^ of coal: 
180.0()0 square miles of iron. The 
land so contoured that extreme 
weather seldom lasts mojre than three 
days. For the most of the year the 
climate is bracing, and favorable for 
brawn and brain. All fruits, all min- 
erals, all harvests. Scenery which dis- 
plays an autumnal pageantry which 
no other land pretends to rival. ^ No 
South American earthquakes. No 
Scotch mists. No English fogs. No 
Egyptian plagues. No Germanic di- 
visions. The happiest people on the 
earth are the people of the United 
States. The poor man has more 
chance, the mdustrious man more op- 
portunity. How good God was to our 
fathers ! How good God is to us and 
onr children ! 

BiacretloiL 

Great ability without discretion 
comes almost invariably to a tragic 
end. — Gambetta. 


Even in a heroes heart , 

Discretion is the , better part. 

' ^ — Char’chBl. 


Discretion, and h^rd valor are ‘the 
twnns of nondrl Bgattmoht ‘ 'sInd 
Fletcher. 


To make another person Ins 
tongue, be you first silent.-r-Seheca.| > 


The better part of valor is disere* 
tion. — Shakes pea re. 


Discretion in speech is more than 
eloquence. — Bacon. 

If thou art a master, be sometimes 
blind; if a servant, sometimes deaf. — 
Fuller. 


Neither coquetry nor love is im- 
bued with discretion. — ]Mme. Sophie 
A mould. 


Remember the divine saying. He 
that keepeth his mouth, keepeth his 
life. — Sir Walter Raleigh. 


L€t’’s teach ourselves that honourable stop, 
Not to ontsport discretion. — Shakespeare. 


All persons are not discreet enough 
to know how to take things by the 
right handle. — Cervantes. 


Partake of love as a temperate man 
partakes of wine; do not become in- 
toxicated. — Alfred de Musset. 


Let your own discretion be your 
tutor: suit the action to the word, the 
word to the action.' — Shakespeare. 


I have seen the day of wrong 
tbi^ngh the little hole of discretion. — 
Shakespeare. 


A, sound discretion i§ not so much 
indicated by never making a mistake 
as by never repeat!^ it. — ^Boyee. 

In a state where discretion begins, 
.law, liberty, and safety end. — Junius. 

Discretion is the salt, and fancy the 
sugar of life; the one preserves, the 
other sweetens it, — Bovee, 


The better part of valour is discre- 
tion; the which better part I have 
i^ved my life. — Shakespeate. 

women have sotnetimes 
^f||]^,;eyel .r|or e4t^-rr'Mme. Deluzy- 

' ' shfnjng' cjuali- 

ties .in the mwd ,of rnan, put thete is 
ppl^'sp usefpl as dmhretidb- — Addison 
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Wbat is (Renominated (iiscretion in 
man we call cunning in brutes. — La 
Fontaine. 


Discretion is the perfection of rea- 
son, and a guide to win all the duties 
of life. — Addison. 


Never join with your friend when 
he abuses his horse or his wife, unless 
the one is about to be sold, and the 
other to be buried. — Colton. 


For ’tis not good that children 
should know any wickedness : old folks, 
you know, have discretion, as they say, 
and know the world. — Shakespeare. 


Discretion is more necessary to wom- 
en than eloquence, because they have 
less trouble to speak well than to 
speak little. — Father du Bose. 


There are three things that ought to 
be considered before some things are 
spoken, — the manner, the place, and 
the time, — Southey. 


Had Windham possessed discretion 
in debate, or Sheri(jan in conduct, they 
might have ruled their age. — Swift. 


Some delicate matters must be treat- 
ed like pins, because if they are not 
seized by the right end, we get pricked. 
— J. Petit-Senn. 


Without discretion, people may^ be 
overlaid with unreasonable affection, 
and choked with too much nourish- 
ment. — Jeremy Collier, 


If a cause be good, the most violent 
attack of its enemies will not injure 
it so much as an injudicious defence of 
it by its friends. — Ciolton. 


Open your purse and your mouth 
caiitiopsly; and your stock of wealth 
and reputatipn shall, at least in re- 
pute, be great. — Zimmermann. 

d^wiff discretion low prudence; 
it IS high prudence^ and one^ of the 
most important elements entering into 
either social or political life. — Chapin. 


There is no talent so useful towai^ 
rising in tlie world, or 'which puts 


men more out of the reach of fortune^ 
than discretion, a species of lower pm- 
dence. — Swift. 


If we look into communities and di- 
visions of men, we observe that the 
discreet man, not the witty, nor the 
learned, nor the brave, guides the con- 
versation, and gives measure to sc^ciety* 
— Aiidison. 


9 noth he. That man is surc_ to lose, 
hat fouls his hand.s with dirty foes; 

For where no honor’s to be gain’d, 

*Txs thrown away in being maintain d. 

—Butler. 


You are old; 

Nature in you stands on the very ver^ 

Of her confine: you should be ruled and le® 
By some discretion, that discerns your stat« 
Better than you yourself. — Shak^I>eare. 


I do not contend against the advan- 
tages of distrust. In the world we live* 
in, it is but too necessary. Some of 
old called it the very sinews of discre- 
tion. — ^Burke. 


The greatest parts, without di^re- 
tion, as observed by an elegant writer, 
may be fatal to their owner; as Poly- 
phemus, deprived of his eyes, was only 
the more exposed on acrcount of his 
enormous strength and stature.—“Ad- 
dison. 

Jest not openly at tho^ that are 
simple, but remember how much thou 
art bound to God, who hath made tbee^ 
wiser. Defame not any woman pub- 
licly, though thou know her to be evil ; 
for those that are faulty cannot en- 
dure to be taxed,- but will seek to be 
avenged of thee » ^i^d those that are 
not "guilty (jannot endure^ unjust re- 
proach. — S^ir Walter Raleigh. 


Always man needs woman for his 
friend. He heeds her clearer visiemt, 
her subtler insight, her softer thought^ 
her winged soul, her pure and tender 
heart. Always woman needs mam to 
be her f riaid. She needs the vigor of 
his purpose, the ardor of bis will, hia 
calmer judgment, his hrfiTer fone of 
action^ his reverence and his devotion 
— Mary Clemw^j; ^ 
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There is no talent 80 aseful towards 
rising in the world, or which i>uts men 
more out of the power of fortnne, than 
that Quality generally possessed by the 
dullest sort of men, and in common 
speech called "discretion,’* — a species 
of lower prudence, by the assistance of 
which people of the meanest intellec- 
tuals imss through the world in great 
tranQuilli^, neither giving nor taking 
offence. For want of a reasonable in- 
fusion of this aldermanly discretion, 
everything fails. — Swift, 


Bfecretion is the perfection of rea- 
son, and a guide to us in all the duties 
of life; cunning is a kind of instinct, 
that only looks out after our immedi- 
ate interests and welfare. Discretion 
is only found in men of strong sense 
and good understanding ; cunning is 
often to be met with in brutes them- 
selves, and in persons who are but the 
fewest removes from them. — Bmy&re. 

Disorixninatioii. 

I will buy with you, sell with yon, 
talk with you, walk with you, and so 
following, but I will not eat with you, 
drink with you, nor pray with you. — 
Shakespeare, 


You ought to choose both physician 
and friend, not the most agreeable, but 
the most useful. — Epictetus. 

Discussion 

The bitter clamor of two eager 
tongues. — Shakespeare. 


Religious contention is the devil’s 
harvest. — Da Fontaine, 


Free and fair discussion will ever 
6e found the firmest friend to truth. — 
George Campbell. 


Men are never so likely to settle a 
question rightly as when they discuss 
it freely. — Macaulay. 


The fair way o-f conducting a dis- 
pute is to exhibit, one by one, the ar- 
guments of your opponent, andi, yritfa 
each argument, the precis© and sp^ific 
answer you are able to make to it — - 
Paley. 


The skilful disputant well knows 
that he never has his enemy at more 
advantage than when, by allowing the 
premises, he shows him arguing wrong 
from his own principles. — Warburton. 


Of a certain class of disputants it 
has been wittily observed that thei** 
conclusions are alw^ays right and theii 
reasons for them invariably wrong.— 
J. C. Jeaffreson. 


Whoever is afraid of submitting any 
question, civil or religious, to the test 
of free discussion, is more in love with 
his own opinion than with truth. — • 
Bishop Watson. 


The great enemy of knowledge is not 
error, but inertness. All that we want 
is discussion; and then we are sure 
to do well, no matter what our blun- 
ders may be. One error conflicts with 
another, each destroys its opponent, 
and truth is evolved. — Buckle. 

IHsease 

Disease is the retribution of out- 
raged Nature. — Hosea Ballou. 


Disease is a hot-house plant. — Hal- 
ler. 

Desi)erate diseases need desperate 
cures. — Proverb. 


Just disease to luxury succeeds.—- 
Pope. 

Sickness seizes the body from bad 
ventilation. — Ovid. 

Against diseases here the strongest fence, 

Is the defensive virtue, abstinence. 

— Herrick. 


That dire disease, whose ruthless power 
Withers the beauty’s transient flower. 

— Goldsmith, 


'^is sickness doth infect 
The very life-blood of our enterprise. 

, — Shakespeare. 


O, he’^s a limb, tliat has but a disease; 
Mortal, to cut it off; to cure it, eiasy. 

— Shakespeare. 


He who cures a disease may be tb< 
skilfullest, but he that prevents it U 
the safest physician. — T. Full^. 
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Diseases of the mind impair the 
bodily powers. — Ovid. 


A wounded heart can with difficulty 
be cured. — Goethe. 


It is not the disease but neglect of 
the remedy which generally destroys 
life. — From the Latin. 


Diseases desperate grown 
By desperate appliance are reliev’d, 
Or not at all. — Shakespeare. 


Before the curing of a strong dis- 
ease, even in the instant of repair and 
health, the fit is strongest. — Shake- 
speare. 


Decay and disease are often beauti- 
ful, like the pearly tear of the shell- 
fish and the hectic glow of consump- 
tion. — Thoreau. 


A bodily disease which we look upon 
as whole and entire within itself, may, 
after all, be but a symptom of some 
ailment in the spiritual part. — ^Nath. 
Hawthorne. 


Diseases crucify the soul of man, 
attenuate our bodies, dry them, wither 
them, shrivel them up like old apples, 
make them as so many anatomies. — 
Burton. 


The surest road to health, say what they 
will. 

Is never to suppose we shall be ill. 

Most of those evils we poor mortals know 
From doctors and imagination flow. 

— Churchill. 


So when a raging fever burns, 

We shift from side to side by turns; 
And ’tis a poor relief we gatn, 

To change the place but keep the pain. 

— ^Watts. 


As man, perhaps, the moment of his breath. 
Receives the lurking principle of death, 

The young disease, that must subdue at 
length. 

Grows with his growth, and strengthens with 
his strength. — Pope. 


The canter which the trunk con- 
ceals is revealed by the leaves, the 
fruit, or the flower.— Metastasio. 


IHsenchaatmemt 

A blaze first pleases and then tire* 
the sight. — Dr. Johnson. 


Which of us that is thirty years old 
has not had his Pompeii? D^p under 
ashes lies Life, Youth, the careless 
sports, the pleasures and passions, the 
darling joy. — Thackeray. 


Year by year, mo^e and more of the 
world gets disenchanted. Even the icy 
privacy of the arctic and antarctic 
circles is invaded. We have played 
Jack Horner with our earth, till there 
is never a plum left in it — ^LowelL 

Dis^ace 

No one can disgrace us but our- 
selves. — ^J. G. Holland. 


Disgrace is the synonym of dis- 
covery. — Alfred de Musset. 


Come, Death, and snatch me from 
disgrace. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

Dishonor is like the Aaron’s Beard 
in the hedgerows; it can only i>oison 
if it be plucked. — Oiiida. 


Reason bears disgrace, courage com- 
bats it, patience surmounts it — ^Mme. 
de S4vign6. 

Disgrace is immortal, and living 
even when one thinks it dead. — Plau- 
tus. 


That only is a disgrace to a man 
which he has deserved to suffer. — 
Phsedrus, 


Could he with reason murmur at his case 
Himself sole author of his own disgrace^ 
— Cowper. 


Whatever disgrace we may have de- 
served, it is almost always in our 
power to re-establish our character. — * 
La Rochefoucauld. 


The unbought grace of life, the 
cheap defence of nations, the nurse^ of 
manly sentiment and heroic enterprise, 
is gopel — Burke, 


It is disgraceful when the passers-by 
exclaim. ancient house, alas, how 
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tmlike is tby preseat laaster to thy 
former <me.” — Cicero. 

And wilt thou still be hammering treachery, 
To tumble down thy husband and thyself 
From top of honour to disgrace’s feet? 

— Shakespeare. 

Since yon go where all have gone 
before, why do you torment your dis- 
graceful life with such mean ambi- 
tions, O miser? — Ph«edrus. 

We become so accustomed to dis- 
guise ourselves to others, that at last 
we are disguised to ourselves. — La 
Rochefoucauld. 

'Tis great, ’tis manly, to disdain disguise; 

It shows our spirit, or it proves our strength. 

— Young. 

Were we to take as much pains to 
be what we ought to be as we do to 
disguise what we really are, we might 
appear like ourselves without being atl 
the trouble of any disguise at all. — | 
Rochefoucauld. 

Disguise, I see, thou art a wickedness, 
Wherein the pregnant enemy does much. 
How easy is it for the proper false^ 

In women’s waxen hearts to set their forms! 
Alas, our frailty is the cause, not we: 

For, such as we are made of, such are we. 

— Shakespeare. 

Men would not live long in society, 
were they not the mutual dupes of 
each other. — Rochefoucauld. 

l>islLone8ty 

Ill-gotten wealth is never stable. — 
Euripides. 

Who purposely cheats his friend, 
would cheat his»God. — Lavater. 

What is dishor^stly got vanishes in 
prodigacy. — Cicero. 

— 

^ The gains of the wicked bring short- 
lived pleasure, but afterwalrds long- 
continued grief. — 4ntiphanes. 

Dishonor waits on perfidy. A man 
should blush to think a falsehood ; it is 
the crime of cowards. — Jctoson. , 


Dishonesty is a forsaking of perma* 
nent for temporary advantages. — Bo- 
vee. 

Dishonesty is so grasping it would 
deceive God Himself, were it possible. 
— Bancroft. 

Dishonest men conceal their faults 
from themselves as well as others ; 
honest men know and confess them. — 
Rochefoucauld. 

It is hard to say which of the two 
we ought most to lament, — the un- 
happy man who sinks under the sense 
of his dishonor, or him who survives 
it. — Junius. 

That which is won ill, will never 
wear well, for there is a curse attends 
it, which will waste it; and the same 
corrupt dispositions which incline men 
to the sinful ways of getting, will in- 
cline them to the like sinful ways ot 
spending. — Matthew Henry. 

If you attempt to beat a man down 
and to get his goods for less than a 
fair price, you are attempting to com- 
mit burglary, as much as though you 
broke into his shop to take the things 
without paying for them. There is 
cheating on both sides of the counter, 
and generally less behind it than be- 
fore it. — Beecher. 

I have known a vast quantity of 
nonsense talked about bad men not 
looking you in the face. DonT trust 
that conventional idea. Dishonesty 
will stare honesty out of countenance 
any day in the week, if there is any* 
thing to be got by it. — Dickens. 

Disinterestedness 

How difiicnlt it is to get men to 
believe that any other man can or 
does act from disinterestedness ! — B. 
R. Haydon. 

Men of the world hold that it is im- 
possible to do a disinterested action, 
except from an interested motive; for 
the sake of admiration, if for no 
grosser, more tangible gain., Doubtless 
they are also convinced that, when the 
sun is showering light fro.m the sky, 
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he is only standing there to be stared 
at. 

The slightest emotion of disinterest- 
ed kindness that passes through the 
mind, improves and refreshes that 
mind, producing generous thought and 
noble feeling. We should cherish kind 
wishes, for a time may come when we 
may be enabled to put them in prac- 
tice.^ — ^iliss Mitford. 

DisoTsedience 

Wherever there is authority, there 
is a natural inclination to disobedi- 
ence. — Haliburton. 

Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our 
woe. — Milton. 

She is peevish, sullen, froward, 
Proud, disobedient, stubborn, lacking duty; 
Neither regarding that she is my child, 

Nor fearing me as if I were her father. 

— Shakespeare, 

IHbp aragemeiit 

They praise, and they admire, they know not 
what, 

And know not whom, but as one leads the 
other, 

And what delight to he by such extoll’d. 

To live upon their tongues, and be their 
talk, 

Of whom to be dispraised were no small 
praise? — Milton. 

My mistress’ eyes are nothing like the sun; 
Coral is far more red than her lips’ red: 

If snow be, white, why then her breasts are 
dun; 

If hairs be wires, black wires grow on her 
head. 

I have seen roses damask’d, red and white. 
But no such roses see I in her cheeks; 

And ih some perfumes is there more delight 
Than in the breath that from my mistress 
reeks. 

I love to hear her speak; yet well I know 
That music hath a far more pleasing sound: 
I grant, I iiever saW a goddess go; 

My mistress, when she walks, treads on the 
ground. — Shakespeare, 

I^isparity 

Crabbed age and youth cannot live together: 
Youth is full of pleasance, ' age is full of 
care; 

Youth like summer morn, age like winter 
weather; 

Youth' like summer brave, age Kke winter 
1 bare; 

Yotith is full of sport, age's breath is short; 


Youth is nimble, age is lame: 

Youth is hot and bold, age is weak and cold; 
Youth is wild, and age is tame. 

— Shakespeare. 

l>isplay 

Display is as false as it is costly. — 
Franklin. 

They that govern most make least 
noise. — ^Selden. 

Narrow waists and narrow minds go 
together. — Chamfort. 

She who desires to see, desires also 
to be seen.— Cervantes. 

Loud-dressing men and women have 
also loud characters. — Haliburton. 

People newly emerged from oboctip- 
ity generally launch out into indiscrim- 
inate display. — Jean Ingelow. 

A fop of fashion is the mercer’s 
friend, the tailor’s fool, and his own 
foe. — Lavater. 

Display is like shallow water, wherT; 
you can see the muddy bottom. — Al- 
phonse Karr. 

The lowest people are generally the 
first to find fault with show or equi- 
page ; especially that of a person lately 
emerged from bis obscurity.j^ ^They 
never once consider that he is breaK- 
ing the ice for themselves.-r-Shen- 
stone. 

If a young lady has that discretion 
and modesty without which all knowl- 
edge is little worth, she will never 
make an ostentatious parade of it, be- 
cause she will rather be intent on ac- 
quiring more than on displaying what 
has. — ^Hamiah More. 

I have often refiected within myself 
on this unaccountable humor in wom- 
ankind of being smitten with every- 
thing that is showy and superficial, 
and on the numberless evils that befall 
the sex from this light fantastical dis- 
position. — Add-on. 

The horses which make the most 
show are, in general, those which ad- 
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vance tbe least. It is the same with 
men ; and we ought not to confound 
that perpetual agitation which ex- 
hausts itself in vain efforts, with the 
activity which goes right to the aid. — 
Baron de Stassart. 


Beauty gains little, and homeliness 
and deformity lose much, by gaudy at- 
tire. Lysander knew this when he re- 
fused the rich garments that the 
tyrant Dionysius proffered to his 
dSiUghter, saying that they were fit 
only to make unhappy faces more re- 
markable. — Zimmermann. 

IHsp-ate 

Could we forbear dispute, and practice love. 
We should agree, as angels do above. 

— Waller. 


The pain of dispute exceeds by much 
its utility. All disputation makes the 
mind deaf; and when people are deaf 
I am dumb. — Joubert. 


The fastidious are unfortunate; 
nothing can satisfy them. — La Fon* 
taine. 

DissensioxL 

rHssensions, like small streams at first begun, 
Unseen they rise, but gather as they run. 

—Garth. 


Civil dissension is a viperous worm 
That gnaws the bowels of the commonwealth. 

— Shakespeare. 


If they perceive dissension in our looks 
And that within ourselves we disagree. 

How will their grudging stomachs be pro- 
voked 

To wilful disobedience and rebel! 

— Shakespeare. 


Alas! how light a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts that love! 

Hearts that the world in vain had tried, 

And sorrow but more closely tied; 

That stood the storm, when waves were 
rough, 

Yet zn a sunny hour faE off. — ^Moore. 


^Tis strange how some men’s tempers suit, 
Dike bawd and brandy, with dispute. 

That for their own opinions stand fast, 
Only to have them claw’d and canvass’d. 

— Butler. 


The more discussion the better, if 
passion and personality be eschewed; 
and discussion, even if stormy, often 
winnows truth from error — a good 
never to be expected in an nninquiring 
age. — Channing. 


Dissimnlatioxi, 

All men wear a disguised habit.— 
Terence. 


We endeavor to conceal our vices 
under the disguise of the opposite vir- 
tues, — Fielding. 


When my love swears that she is made of 
truth, 

I do believe her, though I know she lies. 

— Shake^eare. 


Some say, compared to Bononcini, 

That Mynheer Handel’s but a ninny; I 

Others aver that he to Handel 
Is scarcfelv fit to hold a candle. 

Strange that all this difTrence should be 
’Twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee. 

— Byrom. 

It is true there is nothing displays a 
genius, I mean a quickness of genius, 
more than a dispute ; as two diamonds, 
encountering, contribute to each other’s 
luster. But perhaps the odds is much 
against the man of taste in this par- 
ticular. — Shenstone. 

IHssatisf action 

Let not the stream of your life be a 
murmuring stream. — Aughey. 

Opposition embitters the enthusiast, 
but never converts himi — SehiBer. 


He who knows not how to dissimu- 
late knows not how to rule. — Metellus 
of Macedon. 


Away and mock the time with fairest show; 
False face must hide what false heart doth 
know. — Shakespeare. 


Thus ’tis with all — their chief and constant 
care 

Is to semn' everything but what they are. 

— Goldsmith- 


We are so much accustomed to dis- 
guise ourselves to others that at length 
we disguise ourselves to ourselves. — 
Rochefoucauld. 


Dissimulation, even the most inno- 
cent in its nature, is ever productive 
of embarrassment; whether the design 
i& evil or not artifice is always danger* 
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ous and almost inevitably disgracefuL 
— La Brny^re. 


Dissimulation is the only thing that 
makes society possible ; without its 
amenities the w^orld would be a bear- 
garden. — Ouida. 


Dissimulation is but a faint kind of 
policy or wisdom ; for it asketh a 
strong wit and a strong heart to know 
when to tell truth, and to do It ; there- 
fore, it is the weaker sort of politi- 
cians that are the greatest dissem- 
blers. — Bacon. 


Dissimulation in youth is the fore- 
runner of perfidy in old age; its first 
appearance is the fatal omen of grow- 
ing depravity and future shame. It 
degrades parts and learning, obscures 
the luster of every accomplishment and 
sinks ns into contempt. The path of 
falsehood is a perplexing maze. After 
the first departure from sincerity, it is 
not in our power to stop; one arti- 
fice unavoidably leads on to another, 
till, as the intricacy of the labyrinth 
increases, we are left entangled in onr 
snare. — Blair. 

Dissolution 

Like the baseless fabric of this vision. 
The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous pal- 
aces, 

The solemn temples, the great ^lobe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve; 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded. 
Leave not a rack behind. — Shakespeare, 

Distance 

Distance sometimes endears friend- 
ship and absence sweeteneth it. — 
Howell. 

f - — -■- 

*Tis distance lends enchantment to the view. 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue. 

— Campbell. 


Wishes, like painted landscapes, best de- 
light, 

Whilst distance recommends them to the 

Plac’d^^r off, they beautiful appear: 

But show their coarse and nauseous colors 
near. — ^Dr. Yalden. 


She pletLsed while distant, hut when 
she charmed. — Shenstone. 


Distinction 

Distinction, with a broad and power- 
ful fan, puffing at all, winnows tbi 
light away. — Shakespeare. 


There’s but the twinkling of a star 
Between a man of peace and war; 

A thief and justice, fool and fcnave- 
A huffing off’cer and a slave; 

A crafty lawyer and a pickpocket, 

A great philosopher and a blockhead; 

A formal preacher and a player, 

A learn’d physician and man-slayer. 

— Butler. 


All that causes one man to differ 
from another is a very slight thing. 
What is it that is the origin of beauty 
or ugliness, health or weakness, ability 
or stupidity? A slight difference ia 
the organs, a little more or a little less 
bile. Yet this more or less is of in- 
finite importance to men ; and when 
they think otberwKe they are mis- 
taken. — Vauvenargues. 


All our distinctions tre accidental; 
beauty and deformity, though personal 
qualities, are neither entitled to praise 
nor censure; yet it so happens that 
they color our opinion of those quali- 
ties to which mankind have attached 
responsibility. — ^Zimmermann, 

Distrust 

What loneliness is more lonely than 
distrr^?— George Eliot. 


In love the deceit generally ootstrips 
the distrust. — Rochefoncauld. 


The best use one can make of his 
mind is to distrnst it. — FSnelon. 


A usurper always distrusts the 
whole world. — ^Alfieri. 


Doubt the man who swears to hia 
devotion.' — Mme. Louise Oolet. 


Women distrust men too much in 
general, and too little in particular. — 
Gommerson. 


It is difBcult for a woman to try to 
be anything good when she is not be- 
lieved in.— George Eliot. 


.Tealousy lives upon distrust, be* 
comes madness^ or ceaseer entire^^ 
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when we pass from doubt to certainty, 
r-Rochefoucauld, 


^be saddest thing that can befall a soul 
.if when it loses faith in God and woman. 

— Alexander Smith. 


This feeling of distrust is always 
»he last which a great mind acquires ; 
he is deceiyed for a long time. — Racine. 


Exce^ive distrust is not less hurt- 
ilul than its opposite. Most men be- 
come usele^ to him who is unwilling 
to risk being deceived. — Vauvenar- 
fues. 


Zoroaster said, when in doubt ab- 
atain; but this does not always apply. 
At cards, when in doubt take the trick. 
— H. W. Shaw. 


Self-reliance is demanded in woman ; 
the supreme fall of falls is the first 
doubt of one’s self. — Mme. de Gas- 
parin. 


As health lies in labor, and there is 
no royal road to it but through toil, 
80 there is no republican road to safety 
but in constant distrust. — Wendell 
Phillips. 


Three things a wise man will not trust, 

The wind, the sunshine of an April day, 
And woman’s plighted faith. — Southey. 

A certain amount of distrust is 
wholesome, but not so much of others 
as of ourselves; neither vanity nor 
conceit can exist in the same atmo- 
sphere with it. — Madame Necker. 

The doubts of love are never to be 
wholly overcome; they grow with its 
various anxieties, timidities, and ten- 
derness, and are the very fruits of the 
reverence in which the admired object 
is beheld. — Jane Porter. 


Self-distrust is the cause of most of 
our failures. In the assurance of 
strength there is strength, and they are 
the weakest, howerer strong, who 
have no faith in themselv^ or their 
powers. — Bovee. 

Nothing is more certain of (iestroy- 
kig any good feeling that may be cheir- 


ished towards us than to show dis- 
trust. To be suspected as an enemy 
is often enough to make a man be- 
come so; the w’hole matter is over, 
there is no farther use of guardin^g 
against it. On the contrary, confi- 
dence leads us naturally to act kindly, 
we are affected by the good opinion 
which others entertain of us, and we 
are not easily induced to lose it.— 
Madame de S4vign6. 

Bivinity 

There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. 

— Shakespeare. 

Bocility 

A docile disposition will, with appli- 
cation, surmount every difficulty.— 
Manilius. 

Boetor 

An ignorant doctor is^ the aide-de- 
camp of death. — Abu Avicenna. 

By medicine life may be prolonged, yet 
death 

Will seize the doctor, too.— Shakespeare. 


It is not much trouble to doctor sick 
folks, but to doctor healthy ones is 
troublesome. — H. W. Shaw. 


Though fancy may be the patient’s 
complaint, necessity is often the doc- 
tor’s.' — Zimmermann. 

The doctor is not unfrequently 
death’s pilot-fish. — G. D. Prentice. 

Boctrine 

Live to explain thy doctrine by tby 
life. — Prior. 


The question is not whether a ^doc- 
trine is beautiful, but whether it is 
true. — Guesses at Truth. ’ 


All sects seem to me to be right in 
what they assert, and wrong in what 
they deny. — Goethe. 

Every one cleaves® to the doctrine he 
has happened upon, as to a rock against 
which he has been thrown by tempest. 
— CJicero. 


Boctrine is nothing but the skto of 
truth set up and sWfed. — Beechey. 
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How absurd to try to make two 
men think alike on matters of religion, 
when I cannot make two timepieces 
agree I — Charles V, 


Go put your creed into your deed 
Nor speak with double tongue. 

— Emerson. 


“Orthodoxy, my Lord,” said Bishop 
Warburton, in a whisper — “orthodoxy 
is my doxy — heterodoxy is another 
man’s doxy.” — Joseph Priestly. 


Doctrine is something that is taught. 
Applied to religion it is something 
that God teaches. — Joseph Shipps. 


even religious necessity becomes a 
thing of naught. — J. McC. Holmes. 


Doctrine is the framework of life; 
it is the skeleton of truth, to be clothed 
and rounded out by the living graces 
of a holy life. It is only the lean 
creature whose bones become offensive. 
— ^A. J, Gordon. 


[ Go on your knees before God. 

J^Bring all your idols; bring self-will, 
and pride, and every evil lust before 
Him, and give them up. Devote yons^ 
self, heart and soul, to His will; and 
see if you do not “know of the doc- 
trine.” — H, W. Beecher. 


He knew how to weaken his divin- 
ity, on occasion, as well as an old 
housewife to weaken her tea, lest it 
should keep people awake.— O, W. 
Holmes. 


The Athanasian creed is the most 
splendid ecclesiastical lyric ever poured 
forth by the genius of man. — Benj. 
Disraeli. 


Logic has its use and metaphysics 
has its use, but neither of them is of 
much help in the making of a creed. — 
Talmage, 


That doctrine which rectifies the 
conscience, purifies the heart and pro- 
duces love to God and men is neces- 
sarily true. — Walker. 


In religion as in politics it so happens 
that we have less charity for those who 
believe half our creed, than for those 
who deny the whole of it. — Colton. 


< I move for a creed for all opr de- 
nominations made out of* Scripture 
quotations, pure and siifiple. That 
would be impregnable against infidel- 
ity and Appolyonic assault. That 
would he beyond human criticism. 
Let us make it simpler and plainer 
for people to get into the Klingdom of 
God. — Talmage. 


' Religion,, as embodied in the eharac- 
ter and conduct of its disciples^ can- 
not sinrvive ,1 without doctrinal purity. 
In the absence of this element, ve- 
l^Dids fcsling inevitably idecaysj whide 


The question is not whether a do^ 
trine is beautiful, but whether it is 
true. When we want to go to a place, 
we don’t ask whether the road leads 
through a pretty country, but whether 
it is the right road, the road pointed 
out by authority, the turnpike-road. — 
Hare. 


Don’t turn your back upon your 
doctrinal doubts and diflSculties. Go 
up to them and examine them. Per- 
haps the ghastly object which looks 
to you in the twilight like a sheeted 
ghost may prove to be no more than 
a table-cloth banging upon a hedge.— 
A, H. Boyd. 


Shall I ask the brave soldier, who fights by 
my side 

In the cause of mankind, if our creeds 
agree? 

Shall I give up the friend I have valued 
and tried. 

If he kneel not before the same altar 
with me? 

From the heretic girl of my soul should I 
, fly, 

To seek somewhere dfee a more orthodox 
kissi" 

No! perish the hearts, and the laws that try 
Truth, valor, or love, by a standard likfe 
this I — Moore. 


As those wines which fiow from the 
first treading of the grax^ are sweeter 
and better than those forced out by the 
press, which gives them the roughness 
of the husk and stone, so ure thos^ <^)c- 
trines best and sweetest which flow 
from a gentle crush of the s<^^hre% 
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and are not wrung into controversies 
and eoramonplacea — Bacon. 


And after bearing what our Church can say. 
If ^lU our reason runs another way, 

That private reason, ’tis more just to curb. 
Than by disputes the public peace disturb; 
For points obscure arc of small use to 
learn. 

But common quiet is mankind’s concern. 

— Dryden. 


We are not called on to believe this 
or that doctrine which may be pro- 
posed to us till we can do so from 
honest conviction. But we are called 
on to trust — to trust ourselves to God, 
being swre that He will lead us right 
— to keep close to Him — and to trust 
the promises w’hich He ^ whispers 
through our conscience; this we can 
do, and we ought to do. — J. C. Shairp. 

Bog 

Every dog must have his day. — 
Swift. 


Let Hercules himself do what he may, 

The cat will mew, and dog will have his day. 

— Shakespeare. 


I am his highness* dog at Kew; 

Fray tell me, sir, whose dog are yon? 

— Pope. 


Let dogs delight to bark and bite. 

For God hath made them so; 

Let bears and lions growl and fight. 
For their nature to. — -Watts, 


And in that town a dog was found, 

A^ many dogs there be. 

Both mongrel, puppy, whelp and houno. 
And curs of low degree. — Goldsmith. 


1 have a dog of Blenheim birth. 

With fine long ears and full of mirth; ^ 
And sometimes, running o’er the plain,, 
He tumbles on his nose: 

But <|u^ickly jumping up again 

Like lightning on he goes! — RusHn. 


Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men; 

As hounds, and greyhounds, mongrels, 
spaniels, curs, 

Shoughs, water-rugs^ and demi-wolves, are 
’’dept 

Alf by the name of dogs: the valued file 

Distinguishes the swift, the skrw; the 
subtle. 

The housekeeper, the hunter* every one 

According to the gift wTugh hounteous na- 
ture 

Hath in him closed ' — S^iafeespeare. 


We arc two travelers, Roger and T. 

Roger’s my dc^-— come here, you scamp! 
Jump for the gentleman — mind your eye! 
Over the table— look out for the lamp! 

The rogue is growing a little old; 

Five years w’c’ve tramped through wind and 
weather, 

And slept out-doors when nights were cold, 
And ate and drank and starved together. 

— John T. Trowbridge. 

Bogmatism 

Nothing can be more unphilosophical 
than to be positive or dogmatical on 
any subject. — Hume. 


They utter all they think with vio- 
lence. — Ben Jon son. 


When men are the most sure and 
arrogant, they commonly are the most 
mistaken. — Hume. 


Those who differ most from the 
opinions of their fellow men are the 
most confident of the truth, of their 
own. — Mackintosh. 


He who Is certain, or presumes to 
say he knows, is, whether he be mis- 
taken or in the right, a dogmatist. — 
William Fleming. 


Those who refuse the long drudgery 
of thought, and think with the heart 
rather than the head, are ever the most 
fiercely dogmatic in tone. — Bayne. 


It is a wrong use of my understand- 
ing to make it the rule and measure of 
another man’s — a use* which it is 
neither fit for nor capable of. — Lockei 

A dogmatical spirit inclines a man 
to be censorious of his neighbors. 
Every one oi his opinions appears to 
him written, as it were, with sun- 
beams, and he grows angry that his 
neighbkors do not see it in the same 
light. He is tempted to disdain his 
correspondents as men of low and dark 
understandings because they do not be- 
lieve what he does.^ — Watts. 


Nothing can be more unphilosophical 
than to be positive or dogmatical on 
any ^bj4ct: and even if 'excessive 
Sc^fiCism could be maintained It 
would' Ji 0 t be more destructive to aH 
jUst rea^sonlng and mejuiry. ^When 
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men are the most sure and arrogant, 
they are commonly the most mistaken, 
and have there given reins to passion, 
withoQt that proper deliberation and 
suspense which can alone secure them 
from the grossest absurdities. — Hume. 

Domesticity 

Home joys are blessed of heaven. — 
Seneca. 


Home is the sacred refuge of our 
life. — Dryden. 


Home is the chief school of human 
virtue. — Channing. 


A cottage will hold as much happi- 
ness as would stock a palace. — ^James 
Hamilton. 


Home should be the center of joy, 
equatorial and tropical. — Beecher. 


Silence and chaste reserve is wom- 
an’s genuine praise, and to remain 
quiet within the house. — Euripides. 


Apelles used to paint a good house- 
wife on a snail, to import that she 
was home-keeping. — James Howell. 


Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
of paradise that hath survived the fall. 
— Cowper. 


The sober comfort, all the peace 
which springs from the large aggre- 
gate of little things. — Hannah More. 


Lord Lyttleton says true domestic 
bliss shuns too strong a light. — J. C. 
Hare. 


A prince wants only the pleasure of 
private life to complete his happiness. 
— Bruyfere. 


Women do act , their part when they 
do make their ordered houses know 
them. — ^Sheridan Knowles, 


A woman is not a woman until she 
ha« been baptized in her love and de- 
votion to home and .children. — Mrs. F. 
C. Oroly, 


The nest may be constructed, so far 
fts thse sticks go, by the male bird ; but 


only the hen can line it with mo^ and 
down I — Frances Power Cobbe. 


The grandest of heroic deeds are 
those w’hich are performed within four 
walls and in domestic privacy. — Rich- 
ter. 


Only so far as a man is happily mar- 
ried to himself is he fit for married 
life, and family life generally. — No- 
va lis. 


The parted bosom clings to wonted 
home, if aught that’s kindred cheer the 
welcome hearth. — Byron. 


Domestic happiness is the end of al- 
most all our pursuits; and the com- 
mon reward of all our pains. — Field- 
ing. 


The domestic man, who loves no 
music so well as his kitchen clock, and 
the airs which the logs sing to him as 
they burn on the hearth, has solaces 
which others never dream of. — Emei> 
son. 


The only fountain in the wilderness 
of life, where man drinks of water 
totally unmixed with bitterness, is that 
which gushes for him in the calm and 
shady recess of domestic life. — William 
Penn. 


The best school of discipline is 
home. Family life is God’s own meth- 
od of training the young, and homes 
are very much as women make them. 
— Samuel Smiles. 


She was little known beyond her 
home; but there she silently spread 
around her that soft, pure light, the 
preciousne^ of which is never fully 
understood till it is quenched. — Chan- 
ning. 


Oh, trebly blest the placid lot of 
those whose hearth foundations are in 
pure love laid, where husband’s breast 
with tempered ardor glows, and wife, 
oft mother, is in heart a maid! — 
Euripides. 


The man at the head of the house 
can mar the pleasure of the household, 
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but lie cannot make it ; that must rest 
with the woman, and it is her great 
privilege. — Arthur Helps. 


Housekeepers, homemakers, wives, 
and mothers are fundamental social re- 
lations, which rest upon woman's char- 
acteristics, physical, mental, and 
moral. — R. Herbert Newton. 


A house kept to the end of prudence 
is laborious without joy ; a house kept 
to the end of display is impossible to 
all but a few women, and their success 
is dearly bought. — Emerson. 


No money is better spent than what 
is laid out for domestic satisfaction. 
A man is pleased that his wife is 
dressed as well as other people, and 
the wife is pleased that sh6 is dressed. 
— Johnson. 


Our notion of the perfect society 
embraces the family as its center and 
ornament. Nor is there a paradise 
planted until the children appear in 
the foreground, to animate and com- 
plete the picture. — Alcott. 


Father, mother, child, are the hu- 
man trinity, whose substance must not 
be divided nor its persons confounded. 
As well reconstruct your granite out 
of the grains it is disintegrated into 
as society out of the dissolution of 
wedded love. — Bartol. 


If a woman is not fit to manage the 
internal matters of a house, she is fit 
for nothing, and should never be put 
in a house or over a house, any way. 
Oood housekeeping lies at the root of 
all the real ease and satisfaction in 
existence. — Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


Men talk in raptures of youth and 
beauty, wit and sprightliness; but 
after seven years of union not one of 
them is to be compared to good family 
management, which is seen at every 
meal, and felt every hour in the hus- 
band's purse. — Witherspoon. 


Domestic happiness is the end of al- 
most all our pursuits, and the c<fm- 
mon reward of all our pains. When 
men find themselves forever barred 
^rom this delightful fruition, they are 


lost to all industry, and grow careless 
of all their worldly affairs. Thus they 
become bad subjects, bad relations, bad 
friends, and bad men. — Fielaing. 

Bozninion Bay 

We are nere a nation, composed of 
the most heterogeneous elements — 
Protestants and Catholics, English, 
French, German, Irish, Scotch, every 
one, let it be remembered, with his 
traditions, with his prejudices. In 
each of these conflicting antagonistic 
elements, however, there is a common 
spot of patriotism, and the only true 
policy is that which reaches that com- 
mon patriotism and makes it vibrate 
in all toward common ends and com- 
mon aspirations. — Wilfrid Laurier. 


Ye sons of Canada, awake ! 

Stretch forth the mighty arm of toil; 

Embattle, beautify the soil 

Your fathers won by brave turmoil; 

And, while your glory swells, behold 
Your virgin empire still unfold 
Her halcyon hope, her wealth untold, 

— A. M. Taylor. 


Blest land of peace! — 0 may'st thou ever 
be 

Even as now the land of liberty! 

Treading serenely thy bright upward road, 
Honored of nations, and approved of God! 
On thy fair front emblazoned clear and 
bright — 

Freedom, fraternity, and equal right! 

— Pamelia S. Vining. 


One hundred years have passed 
away since the conquest of Quebec, 
but here we sit, the children of the 
victor and the vanquished, all avowing 
hearty attachment to the British 
crown, all earnestly deliberating how 
we shall best extend the blessings of 
British institutions ; how a great peo- 
ple be established on this conti- 
nent, in close and hearty connection 
with Great Britain. Where, sir, in 
the page of history, shall we find a 
parallel^ to this? Will it not stand 
as an imperishable monument to the 
generosity of British rule? And it is 
not in Canada alone that this scene 
has been witnessed. Four other col- 
onies are at this moment occupied as 
we are — declaring their hearty love for 
the parent state, and deliberating with 
us how' they may best discharge the 
great duty entrusted to their hand^ 
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and give their aid in developing the 
teeming resources of these vast posses- 
sions. — Hon. George Brown. 


We should strengthen the faith of 
our people in their own future, the 
faith of every Canadian in Canada, 
and of every province in its sister 
province. This faith wrongs no one; 
burdens no one ; menaces no one ; dis- 
honors no one; and, as it was said of 
old, faith moves mountains, so I ven- 
ture reverently to express my own 
belief that if the diflBculties of our 
future as a dominion were as high as 
the peaks of the Alps or Andes, yet 
that the pure patriotic faith of a 
united people would be all sufficient to 
overcome and ultimately to triumph 
over all such difficulties. — Hon. D'Arcy 
McGee. 


We wear no haughty tyrant’s chain, — 
We bend no servile knee. 

When to the mistress of the main 
We pledge our fealty. 

She binds us with the cords of love — 
All others we disown; 

The rights we owe to God above 
We yield to Him alone. 

May He our future course direct 
By His unerring hand; 

Our laws and liberties protect. 

And bless our native land! 

— Helen M. Johns. 


Here’s to the land of the rock and the pine; 

Here’s to the land of the raft and the 
river! 

Here’s to the land where the sunbeams 
shine, 

And the night that is bright with the 
north -light’s quiver! 

Here’s to the land of the ax and the hoe I 

Here’s to the stalwarts that give them 
their glory — ^ , 

With stroke upon stroke, and with blow 
upon blow, 

The might of the forest has passed intb 
story! — William Wye Smith. 

Other countries have seen their ter- 
i;itories enlarged and their destinies de- 
termined by trouble and war, but no 
blood has staiiied the bonds which have 
knit together your free and order- 
loving populations, and yet in this 
brief period, so brief in the life of a 
nation, you have attained to a union 
whose characteristics from sea to sea 
are theiSame. A Judicature above sus- 
picion, a strong central government to 


direct all national interests, the tolera* 
tion of all faiths with favor to none, 
a franchise recognizing the rights of 
labor by the exclusion only of the idler, 
a government ever susceptible to the 
change of public opinion and ever open, 
through a responsible ministry, to the 
scrutiny of the people — these are the 
features of your rising power. — Lord 
Lome. 


He must have a dull and sluggish 
soul who can look without emotion on 
the quiet graves of the early settlers 
of this country, who can tread upon 
their moldering bones without a 
thought of their privations and their 
toils, who can, from their tombs, look 
out upon the rural loveliness — the 
fruitfulness and peace by which he is 
surrounded, nor drop a tear to the 
memories of the dead, who won, by 
the stoutness of their hearts, and thie 
sweat of their brows, the blessintgs 
their children have only to cherish and 
enjoy. 


Why should not these three great 
I branches of the family flourish, under 
different systems of government, it 
may be, but forming one grand whole, 
proud of a common origin and of their 
advanced civilization? The clover 
lifts its trefoil leaves to the evening 
dew, yet they ’draw their nourMnnent 
from a single stem. Thus distinct, 
and yet united, let us live and flouri^ 
Why should we not? For nearly two 
thousand years we were one family. 
Our fathers fought side by side at 
Hastings, and heard the curfew toll 
They fought in the same ranks for the 
sepulchre of our Saviour. In the earner 
and later civil wars, we can wear our 
white and red roses without a blush, 
glory in the principles those con- 
flicts established. Our common ances- 
tors won the great charter and the bill 
of rights — established free parliaments, 
the habeas corpus, and trial by jury. 
Our jurisprudence comes down from 
Coke and Mansfield to Marshall and 
Story, rich iii knowledge and e:^n- 
ence which no man can divide. From 
Chancer to Shakespeare our literature 
is a common inheritance. Tennyson 
and Longfellow write in one language, 
which is enriched by tbe genius devel* 
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oped on either side of the Atlantic. 
In the great navigators from Cortereal 
to Hudson, and in all their “moving 
accidents by flood and field” we have a 
common interest. — Joseph Howe. 


Awake, my country, the hour of dreams is 
done. 

Boubt not, nor dread the greatness of thy 
fate, 

Tho’ faint souls fear the keen, confronting 
sun 

And fain wonld bid the morn in splendor 
wait! 

Tho* dreamers wrapped in starry visions 
cry: 

**Lo, yon thy future, yon thy faith, thy 
fame!” 

And stretch vain hands to stars. Thy fame 
is nigh. 

Here in Canadian hearth, and home and 
name; 

This name which yet shall grow till all the 
nations know 

Us for a patriot people, heart and hand. 

Loyal to our native hearth, our native land. 

— C, D. Roberts. 


What can we say as to our future? 
What of our destiny? * Our destiny 
under a kind Providence will be just 
what we will make it. It rests in our 
own hands. We may in the face of 
all our advantages mar it if we will. 
As it is with individual destiny, so is it 
with national destiny; we are largely 
the architects of our own fortunes. 
We have laid, as I have shown, deep 
and safe and broad foundations 
for a bright future. What coun- 
try can show legislation more ad- 
vanced or leading up to better 
results than ours? In what land 
do we find a people enjoying more 
fully than we do the rights of self-gov- 
ernment, or where is there a people 
more fitted to be entrusted with that 
precious ripht? Our laws have been, 
well administered. Our courts of jus- 
tice have won the unlimited confidence 
of the people. Imbued with the 
healthy sentiment wbicb has prevailed 
in the mother land for centuries, at- 
tached ^ to her forms of government, 
cherishing her pr^dents and tradi- 
tions, we have passed from, childhood 
to youth. We are ^ approaching man- 
hood, and its strength and vigor must 
depend upon ourseIves„ What, is 
needed, then ? We must appease , ip ter- 
provincial jealousies; we must modify 


mere local patriotism; we must cul- 
tivate an increased national feeling and 
show in every way we can that we 
have crossed the line of youth and 
pupilage. — Richard Harcourt. 

Boubt 

Doubt indulged soon becomes doubt 
realized. — F. R. Havergal. 


When you doubt, abstain. — Zoroas- 
ter. 


Human knowledge is the parent of 
doubt. — Lord Greville. 


Doubt is the accomplice of tyranny. 
— ^Amiel. 


When in doubt, lean to the side of 
mercy. — Cervantes. 


Misgive that you may not mistake. 
— Whately. 


Doubt is hell in the human soul. — ■ 
Mme. de Gasparin. 


To be once in doubt is once to be 
resolved. — Shakespeare. 


Our distrust justifies the deceit of 
others. — Rochefoucauld. 


Doubt is the vestibule of faith.—* 
Colton. 


Doubt is the shadow of truth.-^ 
Bailey. 


I love sometimes to doubt, as well 
as know. — Dante. 


Man was not made to question, but 
adore. — Young. 


There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 

— Tennyson. 


Doubt comes in at the window when 
inquiry is denied at the door. — Prof. 
Jowett. 


Doubting charms me not less than 
knowledge. — Dante. 


Every bo^ drag^ its shadow, and 
evei;y mind its doubt. — Victor Hugo. 
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Never do anything, concerning the 
rectitude of which yon have a doubt. 
— Pliny, Junior. 


I run the gauntlet of a file of doubts. 

Each one of which down hurls me to the 
ground. — Bailey. 


Who never doubted never half believed, 
Where doubt there truth is — ’tis her 
shadow. — Bailey. 


To believe with certainty we must 
begin to doubt. — Stanislaus. 


A bitter and perpfexed “What shall I do?” 
Is worse to man than worse necessity. 

— Coleridge. 


Many with trust, with doubt few. 
are undone. — Greville. 


Modest doubt is call’d 
The beacon of the wise. 

— Shakespeare. 


Uncertain ways unsafest are. 

And doubt a greater mischief than despair. 

— Sir John Denham. 


Who knows most, doubts most; en- 
tertaining hope means recognizing 
fear. — Browning. 


Doubt springs from the mind ; faith 
is the daughter of the soul. — J. Petit- 
Senn. 


Galileo called doubt the father of 
invention; it is certainly the pioneer. 
— Bovee. 


No sadder proof can be given by a 
man of his own littleness than disbelief 
in great men. — Carlyle. 


There is no weariness like^ that 
which rises from doubting. It is un- 
fixed reason. — South. 


Faith keeps many doubts in her pay. 
If I could not doubt, I should not be- 
lieve. — Thoreau. 


Doubt follows white-winged hope 
with trembling steps. — ^Balzac. 


The doubts of an honest man con- 
tain more moral truth than the pro- 
fession of farth of people under a 
worldly' yoke.-— X. Dondan. 


We know accurately only when 
know little; with knowle^e donbt in- 
creases. — Goethe. 


You prove but too clearly that seeking 
know 

Is too frequently learning to doubt. 

— Madame Desbo^idrres. 

Our doubts are traitors 
And make us lose the good we oft might 
win, 

By fearing to attempt. — Sbake^are. 


Weary the path that does not chal- 
lenge reason. Doubt is an incentive 
to truth, and patient inquiry leadeth 
the way. — Hosea Ballou. 


Servile doubt argues an impotence 
of mind, that says we fear because we 
dare not meet misfortunes. — Aaron 
Hill. 


To doubt is worse than to have lost ; 
and to despair is but to antedate those 
miseries that must fall on us. — Mas- 
singer. 


But the gods are dead — 

Ay, Zeus is dead, and all the gods but 
Doubt, ^ 

And Doubt is brother devil to Dc^airl 

— John Boyle O’Reilly. 


In contemplation, if a man begin 
with certainties, be shall end in 
doubts, but if be will be content to 
begin with doubts, he shall end in cer- 
tainties. — Bacon. 


Can that which is the greatest vir- 
tue in philosophy, doubt (called by 
Galileo the father of invention), be in 
religion what the priests term it, the 
greatest of sins? — Bovee. 

The wound of peace is surety, surety 
secure; but modest doubt is called the 
beacon of the wise ; the tent that 
searches to the bottom of the worst. — ■ 
Shakespeare. 


Doubt thou the stars are fire; 

Doubt that the stm d<^ move; 
Doubt truth to be a liar; 

But never doubt, I love. 

— Shakespeare, 


To doubt is a misfortune, bpt to 
seek when in donbt is an indispensabte 
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iuty. So he who doubts and seeks not 
is at once unfortunate and unfair. — 
Pascal 


Fain would I but I dare not; I dare, and 
yet I fnay not; 

I may, although I care not for pleasure 
when I play not. — Sir Walter Raleigh. 


Reraember Talleyrand's advice, “If 
you are in doubt whether to write a 
letter or not, don’t I” The advice ap- 
plies to many doubts in life besides 
that of letter-writing. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Known mischiefs have their cure; but 
doubts have none; 

And better is despair than fruitless hone 
Mix’d with a killing fear. — May. 


Beware of doubt — faith is the subtle chain 
Which binds us to the infinite: the^ voice 
Of a deep life within, that will remain 
Until we crowd it thence. 

— Mrs. E. Oakes Smith. 


Give unqualified assent to no propo- 
titions but, those the truth of which is 
so clear an^ distinct that they cannot 
be doubted. The enunciation of ^ this 
first great commandment of science 
consecrated doubt, — Huxley. 


People, when asked if they are 
Christians, give some of the strangest 
answers you ever heard. Some will 
say if you ask them : “Well — well — 
well, I — I hope I am.^^ Suppose a 
man should ask me if I am an Amer- 
ican. Would I say: “Well, I — well, 
I — I hope I am?” — D. L. Moody. 


The dear, cold question chills to frozen 
doubt; 

Tired of beliefs, we dread to live without; 

O then, if reason waver at thy side, 

Let humbler Memory be thy gentle guide. 

Go to thy birth-place, and, if faith was 
there. 

Repeat thy father’s creed, thy mother’s 
prayer. — 0. W. Holmes. 


To get rid of your douj^ts, part with 
your sin. Put away your intemper- 
ance, your dishonesty, your unlawful 
ways of making money, your sensual- 
ity, your falsehood, acted or spoken, 
and see if a holy life be not the best 
disperser of unwelcome doubts, and 


new obedience the most certain guide 
to fresh assurance. — James Hamilton, 


There is no weariness like that 
which rises from doubting, from the 
perpetual jogging of unfixed reason. 
The torment of suspense is very great ; 
and as soon as the wavering, perplexed 
mind begins to determine, be the de- 
termination which way soever, it will 
find itself at ease. — South. 


Nothing is more perplexing than the 
power, but nothing is more durable 
than the dynasty of doubt; for he 
reigns in the hearts of all his people, 
but gives satisfaction to none of them, 
and yet he is the only despot who can 
never die while any of his subjects 
live. — Colton. 


When we are in doubt and puzzle 
out the truth by our own exertions, 
we have gained a something that will 
stay by us, and which will serve us 
again. But, if to avoid the trouble of 
the search, we avail ourselves of the 
superior information of a friend, such 
knowledge will not remain with us; 
we have not bought, but borrowed it. 
— Colton. 


Life’s stmniest hours are not without 
The shadow of some lingering doubt—* 
Amid its brightest joys will steal 
Spectres of evil yet to feel— 

Its warmest love is blent with fears, 

Its confidence a trembling one — 

Its smile — the harbinger of tears — 

Its hope — the change of April’s sun! 

A weary lot — in mercy given, 

To fit the chastened soul for heaven. 

— Whirtier. 


; Cold hearts are not anxious enough 
jto doubt. Men who love will have 
iibeir misgivings at times; that is not 
;the evil. But the evil is, when men 
go on in that languid, doubting way, 
content tp doubt, proud of their 
doubts^ morbidly glad to talk about 
them, liking the romantic gloom of twi- 
light, without the manliness to say, “I 
must and will know the truth.” That 
did not John the Baptist. Brethren, 
John appealed to Christ. — P. W. Rob- 
ertson. 


Ypu ask bitterly, like Pontius Pilate, 
“What is truth?” In such an hour 
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what remains? I reply, ‘‘Ohedience.” 
lieave those thoughts for the present. 
Act — be merciful and gentle — honest; 
force yourself to abound in little serv- 
ices ; try to do good to others ; be true 
in the duty that you know. That 
must be right, whatever else is uncer- 
tain. And by all the laws of the 
human heart, by the word of God, you 
shall not be left to doubt. Do that 
much of the will of God which is plain 
to jou, and “You shall know of the 
doctrine, whether it be of God.” — 
F. W. Robertson. 


Of the terrible doubt of appearances, 

Of the uncertainty after all, that we may 
deluded. 

That maybe reliance and hope are but spec- 
ulations after all, 

That maybe indentity beyond the grave is a 
beautiful fable only, 

Maybe the things I perceive, the animals, 
plants, men, hills, shining and flowing 
waters, 

The skies of day and night, colors, densities, 
forms, maybe these are (as doubtless 
they are) only apparitions, and the real 
something has yet to be known. 

^Walt. Whitman. 


Fear not to confront realities. The 
Saviour lives; and the first joy that 
you will give to Him is when, leaving 
off your false excuses, you throw your- 
self with a full heart and empty hands 
into His arms of mercy. The Saviour 
lives; and were you now to die look- 
ing for salvation only from that 
Friend of Sinners, verily this day 
should you be with Him in a better 
than Adam’s paradise. The Saviour 
lives; and in full sympathy with that 
wondrous lover of men’s souls, the 
Holy Spirit is even now ready if be - 1 
sought to begin His sanctifying , pro- i 
cess in your mind. The Saviour Mves; j 
and even now He stretches out toward j 
you an arm which, if :;fou only grasp' 
in thankful love, your faith ^ shall 
strengthen while you cling, and it will 
be from np Weakness in that arm,^ if 
you are not ere long exalted to a_ point 
of holy attainment which at this mo- 
ment you view with despair, and by 
and by to that region of un-veiled re- 
alities where you will ask in wonder 
at yourself, “"(^ev^fore did 1 doubt?” 
«»-3a”mes Ramilton. 


Have 

And there my little doves did sit 
With feathers softly brown 
And glittering eyes that showed their riglit 
To general Nature’s deep delight. 

— E. B. Browning, 


The thrustelcok made eek hir lay. 
The wode dove upon the spray 
She sang ful loudc and deere. 

— Chaucer. 


As when the dove returning bore the mark 
Of earth restored to the long laboring ark; 
The relics of mankind, secure of rest. 
Oped every window to receive the guest. 
And the fair bearer of the message blcss’d. 

— ^Dryden- 


Oh! when ’tis summer weather. 

And the yellow bee, with fairy sound. 

The waters clear is humming round. 

And the cuckoo sings unseen. 

And the ‘leaves are waving green — 

Oh! then ’tis sweet. 

In some retreat. 

To hear the murmuring dove. 

With those whom on earth alone we love. 
And to wind through the greenwood to- 
gether. — Rev. Wm. Lisle JBowIes. 

Ihranm 

The drama is the book of the i>eople. 
— Willmott. 


The drama's laws the drama’s patrons give. 
For we that live to please, must please to 
live. — Dr. Johnson. 


A passion for the dramatic art fe 
inherent in the nature of man. — ^SJdwin 
Forrest. 


All the world's a stage, and all the 
men and women merely players. — 
Shakespeare. 

It is remarkable how virtuous and 
generously disposed every one is at a 
play. — Hazlitt. 

The Seat of wit, when one si>eaks as 
a man of the town and the world, is 
the playhouse. — Steele. 

The real object of the drama is the 
exhiWtion of the human character.— 

, Macaulay. 

Men of wit, learning and virtue 
might' srtrike out every o€ens4ve or nn- 
becoming passage from piays.— Swift. 



Breams 


B^eama 




The drama is the looking-glass in 
which we see the hideousness of vice 
and the beauties of virtue. — Frances 
Anne Kemble. 


Dramatical or representative poesy 
is, as it were, a visible history; for it 
sets out the im^e of things as' if they 
were present. — Bacon. 


The propriety of thoughts and 
words, which are the hidden beauties 
of a play, are but confusedly judged 
in the vehemence of action. — Dryden. 


I maintain, against the enemies of 
the stage, that patterns of piety, de- 
cently represented, may second the pre- 
cepts. — Dryden. 


There is so much of the glare and 
grief of life connected with the stage 
that it fills me with most solemn 
thoughts. — Henry Giles, 


The business of the dramatist is to 
ieep himself out of sight, an'd to let 
nothing appear but his charactei^ 
As soon as he attracts notice to his 
personal feelings, the illusion is broken. 
— MacauMy. 


On the Greek stage a drama, or 
acted story, consisted in reality of 
three dramas, called together a trilogy, 
and performed consecutively in the 
course of one day. — Coleridge. 


Every movement of the theater by a 
skilful poet is communicated, as it 
were, by magic, to the si>^tators ; who 
weep, tremble, resent, rejoice, and are 
inflamed with all the variety of pas- 
sions which actuate the several per- 
sonages of the drama. — Hume. 


The drama embraces and applies all 
the beauties and decorations of poetry. 
The sister arts attend and adorn it. 
Painting, architecture, and music are 
her handmaids. The costliest lights of 
a people’s intelkct bum at her show. 
All ages welcome her. — Willmott. 


The tragedy of “Hamlet” is critic- 
ally consider^ to be the masterpiece 
of dramatic poetry ; and the tragedy of 
“Hamlet” is also, according to the tes- 


timony of every sort of manger, the 
play of all others which can invariably 
be depended on to fill a theater.— G. A. 
Sala. 


The dramatist, like the poet, is born, 
not made. * ♦ * There must be 

inspiration back of all true and per- 
manent art, dramatic or otherwise, 
and art is universal : there is nothing 
national about it. Its field is human- 
ity, and it takes in all the world ; nor 
does anything else afford the refuge 
that is provided by it from all troubles 
and all the vicissitudes of life. — Wil- 
liam Winter. 


The drama is not^ a^ mere copy of 
nature, not a facsimile. It is the 
free running hand of genius, under the 
impression of its liveliest wit or most 
passionate impulses, a thousand times 
adorning or feeling all as it goes ; and 
you must read it, as the healthy in- 
stinct of audiences almost always does, 
if the critics will let them alone, with 
a grain of allowance, and a tendency 
to go away with as much of it for use 
as is necessary, and the rest for the 
luxury of laughter, pity, or poetical 
admiration. — Leigh Hunt. 

Dreams 

The visions of a busy brain. — 
Joanna Baillie. 


The fickle pensioners of Morpheus’ 
train. — Milton. 


Our waking dreams are fatal. — 
Young. 


But if, as. morning rises, dreams are 
true. — Dante. 


A change came o’er the spirit of my 
dream. — ^Byron. 


His fancy lost in pleasant dreams. 
— Addison. 


Yet eat in dreams, the custard of 
the day. — Pope. 


A dream itself is but a shadow.— 
Shakespeare. 


Fpr dhrames always go by com 
thraries, my dear. — Samuel Lover, 



iJreams 




Ground not upon dreams, you know 
they are ever contrary. — ^Thos. Middle- 
ton. 


Sleep brings dreams ; and dreams are 
often most vivid and fantastical before 
we have yet been wholly lost in slum- 
ber. — Robert Montgomery Bird. 


Breams are excursions into the 
limbo of things, a semi-deliverance 
from the human prison. — ^Amiel. 


Our dreams drench us in sense, and 
sense steeps us again in dreams. — A, 
Bronson Alcott. 


But dreams full oft are found of real events 
The form and shadows. — ^Joanna Baillie. 


As a wild maiden, with love-drinking 
eyes, sees in sweet dreams a beaming 
youth of glory. — Alexander Smith. 

Like the dreams, 

Children of night, of indigestion bred. 

— Churchill. 


The dreamer is a madman quiescent, 
the madman is a dreamer in action. — 
F. H. Hedge. 


Regard not dreams, since they are 
but the images of our hopes and fears. 
— Cato. 


We are near waking when we dream 
that we dream. — Novalis, 

Let not our babbling dreams affright 
our souls.— Shakespeare. 

When monarch reason sleeps, this 
mimic wakes. — Bryden. 

For his dreants, I wcmder he’s so 
simple to trust the mockery of unquiet 
slumbers. — Shakespeare. 


If I niay trust the flattering truth of sleep, 
My dreams presage some jc^ful news at 
liaad. — Shakespeare. 

When we die, we shall find we have 
not lost our dreaiDS) ; we have only 
lost our sleep. — ^Richter. 

In waking whfepers and i^peated 
ireams,! to Mnt pure, thoughts 
warn the favored soul.-T-fTbomson. 


Breaux where thought, in f&Xkcy’fl 
maze, runs mad. — Young. 


Dreams are like portraits; and we 
find they please because they are con- 
fessed res^blances. — Crabb^ 


fn rfeep, when fancy is let loose to play. 
Our dreams repeat the wishes of the day. 

— Claudius. 


Till their own dreams at length dc^ve *eaiw 
And, oft repeating, they believe ’em. 

— Prior, 


Beneath closed lids and folds o*f 
deepest shade we think we see. — N. L. 
Frothingham. 


Friday night’s dreams on Saturday told 
Are sure to come true — be they never sx 
old. — Old Sayings. 


There are a kind of men so loose of soul 
That in their sleep will utter their affairs. 

— Shakespeare. 

I have bad a most rare visiom I 
have bad a dream — past the wit of 
man to say whdt dream it was,— « 
Shakespeare. 


The day seems long, but night 
odious ; no sleep, but dreams; no 
dreams but visions strange. — Sir F. 
Sidney. 


Alas I that dreams axe o®fcly dreamsl 
That fancy cannot give 
A lasting b^uty to those forms. 

Which scarce a moment live! 

— Rufus Dawes, 


What studies please, what most delight. 
And fill men’s thoughts, they dream them 
o’er at night. — Creech. 


Sorrow returned with the dawning 
of mom, and the voice in my dreaming 
ear melted away. — Campbell. 

]^very one turns his dreams into 
realities as far as he can ; man is cold 
as ice to the trutK hot as fire to false- 
hood. — ^La Fontaine. 


We are such j^ff 

As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is ruunded With a sleep. — -Shakespeare. 

In this retdrament of the mind from 
the senses, it retains a yet more ino©*^ 
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ItefreBt manBer of thinking, which we I What the tender and poetic youth 


call dreaming. — Locke. 

As dr^ms are the fancies of those 
that sleep, so fancies are hut the 
dreams of those awake. — Sir T. P. 
Blopnt. 

True, I talk of dreams, 

Which are the children of an idle brain. 
Begot of nothing but vain fantasy. 

— Shakespeare. 

A body may as well lay too little as 
too much stress upon a dream; but 
the less he heed them the better. — 
LTBstrange. 

Nothing so much convinces me of 
the boundlessness of the human mind 
as its operations in dreaming. — W". B. 
CIulow. 

For never yet one hour in his bed 
Have I enjoyed the golden dew of sleep. 
But have been waked by his timorous 
dreams. — Shakespeare^ 

Dreaming is an ae^ of pure imagina- 
tion, attesting in all men a creative 
power which, if it were available in 
Waking, would make efvery man a 
Dante or a Shakespeare. — F, H. 
Hedge. 

ni dream no more — by manly mind 

Not even in sleep is will resigned. 

My midnight orisons said o^er. 

I’ll turn to rest, and dream no more. 

— Scott. 

Dreams are the children of an idle 
brain, b^ot of nothing but vain fan- 
tasy; which is as thin of substance as 
the air, and more inconstant than the 
wM. — Shakespeare. 

Divinity hath oft-times descended 
Upon our slumbers, and the blessed troupes 
Have, in the cahn and qujet of the souk, 
Conversed with us. — Shirley. 

That holy dream — that holy dreana. 

While all the wo'iid were chMing, * 

Hath cheered me as a lovely beam 
A lonely spirit guiding. — ^Poe, 

I believe it to be true that dreams 
are the true interpreters of our inclina- 
tions ; bnt there^ls art required to soi^t 
and understand them, — ^Montaigne. 


dreams to-day, and conjures up with 
inarticulate speech, is to-morrow the 
vociferated result of public opinion, 
and the day after is the character oi 
nations. — Emerson. 

Dreams are rudiments 
Of the great state to come. We dream 
what is 

About to happen. — Bailey. 

One of those passing rainbow dreams, 

Half light, half shade, which fancy’s beams 
Paint on the fleeting mists that roll, 

In trance or slumber, round the soul! 

— Moore. 

Some dreams we have are nothing else but 
dreams, 

Unnatural and full of contradictions; 

Yet others of our most romantic schemes 
Arc something more than fictions. 

—Hood. 

The dream 

Dreamed by a happy man, when the dark 
east. 

Unseen, is brightening to his bridal morn. 

— Tennyson. 

’Twas hut a dream — Jet it pass — ^let it 
vanish like so many others I 
What I thought was a flower is only a 
weed, and is worthless. 

— Longfellow. 

In blissful dream, in silent night. 

There came to me, with magic might, 

With magic might, my own sweet love, 
Into my little room above. — Heine. 

Dream after dream ensues; 

And still they dream that they shall still 
succeed; 

And still are disappointed. — Cowper. 

The chambers in the bouse of dreams 
Are fed with so divine an air, 

That Time’s boar wings grow young therein. 
And they who walk there are most fair, 
— Fr'ands Thomson. 

Dreams, which, beneath the hov’ring shades 
of night. 

Sport with the ever-restless minds of men. 
Descend not from the gods. Each busy 
brain 

Creates its own. — Thomas Love Peacock. 

Dreams are the bright creatures of 
poem' and l^end, who sport on the 
^rth in the night season, and melt 
away with the tet beam of the sun^ 
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which lights grim care and stem 
reality on their daily pilgrimage 
through the world. — Dickens. 


In this world of dreams, I have chosen my 
part. 

To sleep for a season and hear no word 
Of true ^ve’s truth or of light love’s art, 
O^y the song of a secret bird. 

— Swinburne. 


If we can sleep without dreaming, 
it is well that painful dreams are 
avoided. If, while we sleep, we can 
have any pleasing dreams, it is as the 
French say, tant gagn^, so much added 
to the pleasure of life. — Franklin, 


Dreams in their development have breath. 

And tears, and tortures, and the touch of 
joy. 

They have a weight upon our waking 
thoughts, 

They take a weight from off our waking 
toils. 

They do divide our being. — Byron. 


Ohf I have pass’d a miserable night. 

So full of ugly sights, of ghastly dreams. 
That, as I am a Christian faithful man, 

I would not spend another such a night. 
Though ’twere to buy a world of happy 
days. — Shakespeare. 


And yet, as angels in some brighter dreams 
Call tc the soul when man doth sleep, 

So some strange thoughts transcend ohr 
wonted dreams. 

And into glory peep. — Vaughan. 


When to soft Sleep we give omrselves away. 
And in a dream as in a fairy bark 
Drift on and on through the enchanted 
dark 

To purple daybreak — little thought we pay 
To that sweet bitter world we know by day. 

— T- B. Aldrich. 


We are somewhat more than owr- 
selves in our sleep; and the sl'unshe® 
of the body seems to be but the waktng 
of the soul. It is the ligation of sense, 
but the liberty of reason; and our 
waking conceptions do not match the 
fancies of our sleeps. — Sir Thomas 
Browne. 


I beKeve that everyone, some time or 
other, dreams that he is reading papers^ 
boobs, or letters ; in which ease the in- 
vetrtion prompts so readily that the 
mind is imposed npon, and mistake* its 


own suggestions for the compositio® gi 
another. — Addison. 


As one who in some frightful dream would 
shun 

His pressing foe, labors in vain to run 
And his own slowness in his sleep bemoans. 
In short thick sighs, weak cries, and tender 
groans. — Dryden. 


I dreamt my lady came and found me dead,. 
(Strange dream I that gives a dead man 
leave to think). 

And breath’d such life with kisses in m$ 
lips 

That I reviv’d, and was an emperor. 

— Shakespeare. 


Sweet sleep be with us, one and alll 
And if upon its stillness fall 
The visions of a busy brain. 

We’ll have our pleasure o’er again. 

To warm the heart, to charm the sight. 
Gay dreams to alU good night, good night. 

— ^Joanna Bail}i& 


What was your dream? 

It seemed to me that a woman in 
white raiment, graceful and fair to 
look upon, came towards me and call- 
ing me by name said: 

On the third day, Socrates, thon 
shalt reach the coast of fertile Phthia. 
— Plato. 


The fisher droppeth his net in the stream. 
And a hundr^ streams are the same as 
one: 

And the maiden dreametb her love-lit 
dream: 

And what is it all, when all is done? 

The net of the fisher the burden breaks 

And always the dreaming the dreamer 
wakes, — Alice C^ary. 


And the dream that our mind had sketched 
in haste 

Shall others continue, but never complete. 

For none upon earth can achieve his 
scheme? • 

The best as the worst are futile here: 

We wake at the aelf-same point of the 
dre^m — 

All is here begrtm, and finished else* 
where. — Victor Hugo. ^ 


In dreams we are true poets; we 
create the persons of the drama; we 
give theiri approimiate figures, faces, 
costumes ; they are perfect in their or- 
gans, attitudes, manners; moreover 
they speak after their own characters, 
not ours ; and we listen with surprise 
to what they say. — Emersom 
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Dreai®?? ought to produce no convic- 
tion whatever on philosophical minds. 
If we consider how many dreams are 
dreamt every night, and how many 
events occur every day, we shall no 
longer wonder at those accidental coin- 
cidences which ignorance mistakes for 
variflcations. — Colton. 


Thy spirit within thee hath been so at war. 

And tans hath so bestirr’d thee in thy sleep 

That beads of sweat have stood upon thy 
brow 

Like bubbles in a iate-disturbed stream: 

And in thy face strange motions have ap- 
peared, 

StKih as we see when men restrain their 
breath 

On some great sudden haste. 

— Shakespeare. 


Those dreams, that on the silent night in- 
trude, 

And with false flitting shades our minds 
delude, 

Jove never sends us downward from the 
skies; 

Nor can they from infernal mansions rise; 

But are all mere productions of the brain, 

And fools consult interpreters in vain. 

— Swift. 


Metaphysidafis have been learning 
their lessons for the last four thousand 
years, and it is high time that they 
should now begin to teach us some- 
thing. Can any of the tribe inform us 
why all the operations of the mind are 
carried on with undiminished strength 
and activity in dreams, except the 
judgment, which alone is suspended 
aPd dormant? — Colton. 

Dress 

The dress does not make the monk. 
— Rabelais. 


Dress changes the manners. — Vol- 
taire. 


A saint in crape is twice a saint in 
lawn. — Pope. 


Dress ks an index of your contents. 
— Lavater. 


She bears a duke’s revenues on her 
back. — Shakespeare. 


His dress was a volcano of silk with 
lava buttons. — Sydney Smith. 


Ridiculous modes, invented by igno 
ranee, and adopted by folly. — Smoh 
lett. 


Dress does not give knowledge.— 
Yriarte. 


Out of clothes out of countenance, 
out of countenance out of wit. — Ben 
Jonson. 


Oft in dreams invention we bestow 
to change a flounce or add a furbelow. 
— Pope. 


No man is esteemed for gay gar- 
ments but by fools and women. — Sir 
Walter Raleigh. 


Eat to please thyself, but dress to 
please others. — Franklin. 


Who seems most hideous when 
adorned the most. — Ariosto. 


The only medicine which does wom- 
en more good than harm is dress. — 
Richter. 


It is not every man who can afford 
to wear a shabby coat. — Colton. 


In the matter of dress one should 
always keep below one’s ability. — Mon- 
tesquieu. 


In clothes clean and fresh there is a 
kind of youth with which age should 
surround itself. — Joubert 


No real happiness is found 
In trailing purple o’er the ground. 

— Parnell. 


Gay mellow silks her mellow charms 
infold, and nought of Lyce hut her- 
self is old. — Young. 


My dear, your everlasting blue vel- 
vet quite tires me. — Thackeray. 


The fashion wears out more apparel 
than the man. — Shakespeare. 


Next to dressing for a rout or ballt 
undressing is a woe. — Byron. 


In cloths cheap handsomeness dotk 
bear the bell— -George Herbert, 
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The wanton lawns, more soft and 
white than milk. — Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 


Beauty, like truth, never is so 
glorious as when it goes plainest. — ■ 
Sterne. 


* There can be no kernel in this light 
nut; the soul of this man is in his 
clothes. — Shakespeare. 


There is not so variable a thing in 
nature as a lady^s head-dress. — ^Addi- 
son. 


Dress is the great business of all 
women, and the fixed idea of some. — 
Alphonse Karr. 


An ugly woman in a rich habit set 
out with jewels nothing can become^ 
— Dryden. 


When a soldier is hit by a cannon- 
ball, rags are as becoming as purple. 
' — 'Thoreau. 


Here’s such a plague every morn- 
ing, with buckling shoes, gartering, 
combing and powdering. — Farquhar. 


Be plain in dress, and sober in yonr diet; 
In short, my deary, kiss mef and be quiet. 

— Lady M, W. Montagu, 


The plainer the dress, ‘with greater 
luster does beauty appear. — Lord Hal- 
ifax. 


As soon as a woman begins to dress 
*‘Ioud,’^ her manners and conversation 
partake of the same element. — Hali- 
burton. 


There are female dandies as well as 
clothes-wearing men; and the former 
are as objectionable as the latter. — 
Carlyle. 


There are some women who require 
much dressing, as some meats must 
t)e highly seasoned to make them pala- 
table.-^Kochebruine. 

'Worldiyi wisdom 'dictates to her 
dii^ple^ the proprfety ^ of - dressing 
somewhat beyond their means^ but of 
somCwi^ wSthte tfeem-~-<Joltom 


If a woman were about to proceed 
to her execution, she would demand a 
little time to i>erfect her toilet. — 
Chamfort. 


Too great carelessne^ equally with 
excess in dress, multiplies the wrinkles 
of old age,* and makes its decay still 
more conspicuous. — Bruyfere. 


Let Harlequin be taken with a fit of 
the colic, and his trappings will have 
to serve that mood too. — Thoreau. 


And why take ye thought for rai- 
ment? Consider the lilies of the field, 
how they grow : they toil not, neither 
do they spin. — Bible. 


We sacrifice to dress till household 
joys and comforts cease. Dress draires 
our cellar dry, and keeps our larder 
lean. — Cowper. 


Costly thy habit as thy purse can 
buy, but not expressed in fancy; rich, 
not gaudy; for the apparel oft pro- 
claims the man. — Shakespeare. 


Ob, fair undress, best dress I It 
checks no vein, but every flowing limb 
in pleasure drowns, and heighter^ ease 
with grace. — Thomson. 


Sturdy swains, in dean array, for 
rustic dance prepare; mixed wi^ the 
buxom damsels hand in hand.— John 
Phillips. 


A fine coat is but a livery when the 
person who wears it discovers no h%h- 
er sense than that of a footman. — Ad- 
dison. 


AM ybu treat your body, so your 
house, your domesfen^ y*6ur enemies, 
your friends. Dress is a table of your 
eontdats- — Lavafeer., 

The peacock in all his pride does 
not display- half the colors that appear 
in the garments of a British lady When 
she is dressed. — Addison. 

Nothn^ can embellish a begnti^ 
face more than a narrow band that i®r 
dieates ta ^pefcall wound drawn cros^ 
wise over, the browvr-ilkhtet« ^ * 
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In tbe indications of female poverty 
tbere can be no disgnise. No woman 
dresses below herself from caprice. — 
Lamb. 


The vanity of loving fine clothes and 
new fashions, ai\d valuing ourselv^ by 
them, is one of the most childish pieces 
of folly that can be. — Sir Matthew 
Hale, 


A rich dress adds but little to the 
beauty of a person. It may possibly 
create a deference, but that is rather 
an enemy to love. — Shenstone, 


I am convinced that if the virtuosi 
could once find out a world in the 
moon, with a passage to it, our women 
would wear nothing but what directly 
came from thence.-^wift. 


A man’s appearance falls within the 
censure of every one that sees him ; 
his parts and learning very few are 
judges of. — Steele. 


We believe that the dress that shows 
taste aM ^ntiment is elevating to the 
fecwe, i£nd is one of the most feminine 
ttteans off beautifying the world. — Miss 
Oakey. 


We may hold it slavish to dress ac- 
cording to the judgment of fools and 
the caprice of coxcombs; but are we 
not ourselves both when we are sin- 
gular in our attire? — Chatfield. 


Those who think that in order to 
dress well it is necessary to dress ex- 
travagantly or grandly make a great 
mistake. Nothing so well becomes 
true feminine beauty as simplicity. — 
<3eorge H. Prentice. 


Those who are incapable of shining 
but by dress ^yould do well to consider 
that the contest between them and 
their clothes turns but much to their 
disad vanta ge,-^henstone^ 


He that is proud of the rustling of 
his silks, like *a madman, laughs at the 
rattling of his fetters; for, indeed 
clothes ought to be our remembrancejs 
of our lost innocency.^Thbtnas Fuller. 


That the women of the Old Testa- 
ment were dre:^ed with oriental rich- 
ness there is no doubt, nor are they 
censured for so arraying themselves. — 
Charlotte M. longe. 


Women always show more taste in 
adorning others* than themselves ; and 
the reason is that their persons are 
like their hearts — they read another’s 
better than they can their own. — 
Richter. 


A lady of genius will give a genteel 
air to her whole dress by a well-fancied 
suit of knots, as a judicious writer 
gives a spirit to a whole sentence by a 
single expression. — Gay, 

Rich apparel has strange virtues ; it 
makes him that hath it without means 
ei^eemed for an excellent wit; he that 
enjoys it with means puts the world 
in remembrance of his means. — Ben 
Jonson. 


What, is the jay more precious than the 
lark, 

Because his feathers are more beautiful? 
Or is the adder better than the eel, 
Because bis painted skin contents the eye? 

— Shakespeare. 


Our purses shall be proud, our garments 

For the mind that makes the body rich; 
And as the sun breaks through the darkest 
clouds. 

So honor peereth in the meanest habit. 

— Shakespeare. 


Women overrate the influence of fine 
dress ^nd the latest fashions upon gen- 
tlemen; and certain it is that the very 
expensiveness of such attire frightens 
the beholder from all ideas of matri- 
mony. — Abba Gfoold Woolson. 

Her polish’d limbs, 

Veil’d in a simple robe, their best attire. 
Beyond the pomp of dress; for loveliness 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is, 'when unadom’d, adorn’d the most 
—Thomson. 

It is well known that a loose and 
easy dress contributes much to give to 
both ^exes tho^ fine proposrtims * of 
body that are observable in the Gre- 
cian statues, and which serve as mod- 
els tx>, onr; present artists. — Rousseau. 
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I have heard with admiring submis- 
sion the experience of the lady who 
declared that the sense of being well 
dressed gives a feeling of inward tran- 
quillity which religion is powerless to 
bestow. — Emerson. 


Through tattered clothes small vices 
do appear ; robes and furred gowns 
hide all. Plate sin with gold, and the 
strong lance of justice hurtless breaks ; 
arm it in rags, a pygmy’s straw doth 
pierce it. — Shakespeare. 


Good dressing includes a suggestion 
of poetry. One nowhere more quickly 
detects "sentiment than in dress. A 
well-dressed woman in a room should 
fill it with poetic sense, like the per- 
fume of flowers, — Miss Oakey. 


Let women paint their eyes with 
tints of chastity, insert into their ears 
the word of God, tie the yoke of 
Christ around their necks, and adorn 
their whole persons with the silk of 
sanctity and the damask of devotion. — 
Tertullian. 


Be neither too early in the fashion, 
nor too long out of it, nor too precisely 
in it; what custom hath civilized is 
become decent, till then ridiculous ; 
where the eye is the jury thy apparel 
is the evidence. — Quarles. 


To this end, nothing is to be more 
carefully consulted than plainness. In 
a lady’s attire this is the single excel- 
lence; for to be what some people call 
fine, is the same vice, in that case, as 
to be fiorid is in writing or speaking. 
^Addison. 


H^ny shiver frorp w^tnt of defence 
against the cold ; but there is vastly: 
more sneering among the rich from,’ 
absurd and criminal modes of drp^,. 
which fashion hajS sanctioned, than’ 
am^ng the poor from deficiency of rair 
ment.— Channing. 


Love in modem .times has been the 
toot’s , best friend., Eyery suitor of 
the nineteenth century spends more 
than bis spare cash ort personal adora- 
mmt A faultless fit, a glistening hat, 
tight ' gfove#,^ aad tighter boots pro- 


claina the imminent peril of hia posi- 
tion. — G. A. Sala. 


Next to clothes being fine, they 
should be well made, and worn ea^Iy; 
for a man is only the less genteel for 
a fine coat, if, in wearing it, be shows 
a regard for it, and is not as easy in 
it as if it was a plain one. — Chester- 
field. 


Virgil has very finely to-oched upon 
the female passion for dress and shows, 
in the character of Camilla ; who, 
though she seems to have shaken off all 
the other weaknesses of her ^x, is still 
described as a woman in this particu- 
lar. — Addison. 


Beauty ^ins little, and bomelioess 
and deformity lose much, by gapdy at- 
tire. Lysander knew this was in part 
true, and refused the ^ rich garments 
that the tyrant Dionysius proffered to 
his daughters, saying “that they were 
fit only to make unhappy faces more 
remarkable,” — Zimmermann. 


Dress has a moral effect upon the 
conduct of mankind. Let any gentle- 
man fimd himself with dirty boots, old 
surtout, soiled neckcloth and a general 
negligence of dress, and he will in all 
probability find^ a corresponding dis- 
position by negligence, of, address. — Sir 
Jonah Barrington. 


In Athens fhe ladies were ttot 
ily but simply arrayed, and we doubt 
whether any ladies ever excited more 
admiration. So . also the noble old 
Roman matrons, whose superb forms 
were gazed on delightedly by men 
worthy of them, were always very 
plainly dre^ed. — George D. Prentice. 

Men of quality nev^»^ app^? more 
amiable than when thek dress is plain. 
Tbeir birtby rank, title and its append- 
ages are at best invidious; and as 
they do not need the assistance of 
dress, so, by their disclaiming the ad* 
vantage of it, they make their superior- 
ity sit more easy-“-^Sthenstone. 

Processions, cavalcades,, and all that 
fund of gay frippery, furnished ouf j^ 
tailors, barbers, and tire-womep,^ 
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chanieaily influence the mind into ven- 
eration ; an emperor in his nightcap 
would not meet with half the respect 
of an emperor with a crown.— Gold- 
smith. 


I have always a sacred veneration 
for any one I observe to be a little out 
of re^ir in his person, as supposing 
him either a poet or a philosopher ; be- 
cause the richest minerals are ever 
found under the most ragged and with- 
ered surfaces of the earth. — Swift. 


A simple garb is the proper costume 
of the vulgar; it is cut for them, and 
exactly suits their measure; but it is 
an ornament for those who have filled 
6p their lives with great deeds. I liken 
them to beauty in dishabille, but more 
bewitching on that account. — Bruy^re. 


The person whose clothes are ex- 
tremely fine I am too apt to consider 
as not being possessed of any superior- 
ity of fortune, but resembling those 
Indians who are found to wear all the 
gold they have in the world in a bob at 
the nose. — ^OoMsmith. 


A majority of women seem to con- 
sider themselves sent into the world 
for the sole purpose of displaying dry 
goods, and it is only when acting the 
part of an animated milliner’s block 
that they feel they are performing 
their appropriate mission. — Abba 
Goold Woolson. 


Beauty in dress, as in other things, 
is largely relative. To admit this is 
to admit that a dress which is beauti- 
ful upon one woman may be hideous 
worn by another. E^ch should under- 
stand her own style, accept it, and let 
the fashion of her dress be built upon 
it. — Miss Oakey. 


Never teach false modesty. How 
exquisitely absurd to teach a girl that 
beauty is of no value, dress of no use I 
Beauty is of value; her whole prbs^ 
pects and happiness in life may o^en 
depend upon a new gown or a becom- 
ing bonnet ; if she has five grains of 
common sense she will find this out. 
The great thing is to tpach her their 
proper value. — Sydney Smith. 


A French woman is a perfect archi- 
tect in dress: she never, with Gothic 
ignorance, mixes the orders ; she never 
tricks out a snobby Doric shape with 
Corinthian finery ; or, to speak without 
metaphor, she conforms to general 
fashion only when it happens not to 
be repugnant to private beauty. — 
Goldsmith. 


The gracious and self-sacrificing and 
womanly women of our revolution 
wore dresses cut lower than those of 
their ^great-granddaughters, as any por- 
trait gallery will show. The dress is 
indefensible, but let us not be too ready 
to condemn the wearer for worse sins 
than thoughtlessness and vanity. — Mrs. 
L. G. Calhoun. 


A gentleman’s taste in dress is, upon 
principle, the avoidance of all things 
extravagant. It consists in the quiet 
simplicity of exquisite neatness; but, 
as the neatness must be a neatness in 
fashion, employ the best tailor; pay 
him ready money, and, on the whole, 
you will find him the cheapest. — BuD 
wer-Lytton. 


No man ever stood lower in my esti- 
mation for having a patch in his 
clothes; yet I am sure there is greater 
anxiety to have fashionable, or at least 
clean and unpatched clothes, than to 
have a sound conscience. I sometimes 
try my acquaintances by some such 
test as this — who could wear a patch, 
or two extra seams only, over the 
knee. — Thoreau. 


As long as there are cold and naked- 
ness in the land around you, so long 
can there be no question at all but that 
splendor of dress is a crime. In due 
time, when we have nothing better to 
set people to work at, it may be right 
to let them make lace and cut jewels ; 
but as long as there are any who have 
ho blankets for their beds, and no rags 
for their bodies, so long it is blanket- 
making and tailoring we must set peo- 
ple to work at, not lace. — Ruskin. 


It Is the saying of an old divine, 
‘*1^0 things in my apparel I will 
chiefly aim at — qommodiousness and 
decency; more' than these is not com- 
mendable,' yet I hate an effiemihate 
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spruceness as mucli as a fantastic dis- 
order. A neglected comeliness is the 
best ornament.” It is said of the cel- 
ebrated Mr. Whitfield that he always 
was very clean and neat, and often 
said pleasantly “that a minister of the 
gospel ought to be without a spot.” — 
J. Beaumont. 


As the index tells us the contents of 
stories and directs to the particular 
chapter, even so does the outward habit 
and superficial order of garments (in 
man or woman) give us a taste of the 
spirit, and demonstratively point (as 
it were a manual note from the mar- 
gin) all the internal quality of the 
soul ; and there cannot be a more evi- 
dent, palpable, gross manifestation of 
poor, degenerate, dunghilly blood and 
breeding than a rude, unpolished, dis- 
ordered, and slovenly outside. — ^Mas- 
singer. 


I would rather have a young fellow 
too much than too little dres^; the 
excess on that side will wear off, with 
a little age and reflection ; but if he is 
negligent at twenty, he will be a sloven 
at forty, and atink at fifty years old. 
Dress yourself fine where others are 
fine, and plain where others are plain ; 
but take care always that your clothes 
are well made and fit you, for other- 
wise they will give you a very awk- 
ward air. — Chesterfield. 

Drinl:, Drunkenness 

Habitual intbxicatiou is the epitome 
of every crime. — Douglas Jerrold. 


Drunkenness, is nothing else than a 
voluntary madness. — Seneca. 


Drink, pretty creature, drink ! — 
Wordsworth. 


Some folks are drunk, yet do not 
know it. — ^Prior. 


Troo^^ of furies inarch in the drnnk- 
ard^s triumph. — ^Zimmermann. 


The drunkard and the glutton shall 
come to poverty. — ^Prov. 23: 21. 


Woe unto them that rise up early in 
the mjoming that they may follow 
5(a?piig, dEini-tTBifeJe^ 


A drunkard is unprofitable &)r any 
kind of good service. — Plata 


Every inordinate cup is nnbless^J, 
and the ingredient is a devil. — Shake- 
speare. 


Thirst teaches all animals to drink, 
but drunkennei^ belmags only to man. 
— Fielding. 


The axe of intemperance has lopped 
off his green boughs and left him a 
withered trunk. — Swift. 


There is scarcely a crime before me 
that is not directly or indirectly 
caused by strong drink. — Judge Cole- 
ridge. 


'Tis pity wine should be so deleterious, 
For tea and coffee leave us much more 
serious. — ^Byron. 


Inspiring bold John Barleycorn, 
What dangers thou canst make us 
scorn. — Bums. 


The sight of a drunkard is a better 
sermon against that vice than the best 
that was ever preached upon that sub- 
ject. — Saville. 

A vine bears three grapes — the first 
of pleasure, the second of drunken- 
ness, and the third of repentance.— 
Anacharsis. 


The drunkard forfeits man and doth 
divest 

^All wordly right, save what be hath 
( by beast. — Herbert. 


The bliss of the drunkard is a vis- 
ible picture of the expectation of the 
dying atheist, who hopes no more 
than to lie down in the grave with the 
“beasts that perish.” — Jane Porter. 


If a man is right, all the bombp,rd- 
ment of the world for five, ten, twenty, 
forty years will only stren^hen him 
in his position. So that all you have 
to do is to keep yourself right. Never 
mind the world. Let it say what it 
will. It can do you no damage. But 
as soon as it is whispered “he drinki^** 
and it can be proved, he begins to go 
down. What clerk can get a positoi 
with sudi a reputation? What^kture 
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wants him? What Chnrch of Ood 
wants him for a member? What dy- 
ing man wants him for an executor? 
‘‘He drinks!” — Talmage. 


Now to rivulets from the mountains 
Point the rods of fortune-tellers; 
Youth pe^tual dwells in fountains, 
Not in flasks, and casks, and cellars. 

— Longfellow, 


There shall be, in England, seven 
half -penny loaves sold for a penny; 
the three-hooped pot shall have ten 
hoops; and I will make it felony to 
drink small beer. — Shakespeare. 


Woe to him that giveth his neighbor* 
drink, that puttest thy bottle to him 
and makest him drunken. — Hab. 2 : 15. 


When he is best, he is little worse 
than a man ; and when he is worst he 
is little better than a beast. — Shake- 
si>eare. 


The first draught a man drinks 
ought to be for thirst, the second for 
nourishment, the thiid for pleasure, 
the fourth for madneas. 


Man has evil as well as good qual- 
ities peculiar to himself. Drunken- 
ness places him as much below the 
levdl of the brutes as reason elevates 
him above them.— -Sir G. Sinclair. 


People say, "Do not regard what he 
says now he is in liquor.” Perhaps it 
is the only time he ought to be re- 
dded: Aperit prae cordia liber , — 
Shenstmie. 


Those men who destroy a healthful 
constitu^on pf by intemperance 
and an iipr^ulajr life do as manifestly 
kin themselves as those who hang or 
poison or drown thems^ves. — Shake- 
speare. 


Almighty God! If it be thy- will 
that man should suffer, whatever seem- 
eth good in thy sdghtHmpose npou me. 
Let the bread of affliction be gr?vem to* 
me to eat. Take from ihe the friends 
of my confidence. Let the cold hut of > 
poverty be my dwelling-place and the 
wasting hand of disease inflict its 
painful torments. Let me sow in the 
whirlwind and reap in the storm. Let 


those have me in derision who are 
younger than I. Let the passing 
away of my welfare be like the fleet- 
ing of a cloud and the shouts of my 
enemies like the rushing of waters. 
When I anticipate good, let evil annoy 
me. When I look for light, let dark- 
nes come upon me. Do all this, but 
save me, merciful God ! Save me from 
the fate of a drunkard. — Talmage. 


I drank: I liked it not: *twas rage, 
’twas noise, 

An airy scene of transitory joys. 

In vain I trusted that the flowing bowl 
Would banish sorrow and enlarge the 
soul. — Prior. 


Some of the domestic evils of drunk- 
enness are houses without windows, 
gardens without fences, fields with- 
out tillage, bams without roofs, chil- 
dren without clothing, principles, 
morals or manners. — Franklin. 


Drunkenness is a flattering devil, a 
sweet poison, a pleasant sin, which 
whosoever hath hath not himself ; 
which whosoever doth commit doth 
not commit sin, but he himself is 
wholly sin. — St. Augustine. 


Call things by their right names. 
* * * Glass of brandy and water! 
That is the current, but not the ap- 
propriate, name; ask for a glass of 
liquid fire and distilled damnation, — * 
Robert Hall. 


O that men should put an enemy in 
their months to steal away their 
brains ! that we should with joy, 
pleasance, revel, and applause, trans- 
form ourselves into beasts! — Shake- 
speare. 


As long as you make drinking re- 
spectable, drinking customs will pre- 
vail, and the plowshare of death, 
drawn by terrible disasters, will go on 
turning up this whole continent, from 
end to end, with the long, deep, awful 
furrow of drunkards’ graves. — ^Tal-' 
mage. 

I will ask him for my place again : 
he shall tell me I am a drunkard. 
Had' I as f mainy / nso"Uth‘S as Hydra, 
such am answer '^ould stop them all, 
To be now a sensible man* by and bj 
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a fool, and presently a beast. O 
strange I Every inordinate cup is un- 
blessed, and the ingredient is a devil. 
— Shakespeare. 


A monster such as never ranged 
African thicket or Hindustan jungle 
hath traced this land, and with bloody 
maw hath strewn the continent with 
the mangled carcasses of whole gen- 
erations; and there are tens of thou- 
sands of fathers and mothers who 
could hold up the garment of their 
slain boy, truthfully exclaiming, “It 
is my son's coat; that evil beast, In- 
temperance, hath devoured him,” — 
Talmage. 


Oli. — ^Whafs a drunken man like, 
fool? 

Clo. — ^Like a drowned man, a fool, 
and a madman; one draught above 
heat makes him a fool, the second 
mads him, and a third drowns him. — 
Shakespeare. 


The thirsty Earth soaks up the Bain, 
And drinks, and gapes for Drink 
again ; 

The Plants suck in the Earth and are 
With constant Drinking fresh and 
fair. — Cowley. 


Thou sparkling bowl I thou sparkling 
bowl ! 

Through lips of bards thy brim may 
press, 

And eyes of beauty o’er thee roll, 
And song and dance they power 
confess — 

I will not touch thee ; for there clings 
A scorpion to thy side that stings. 

— John Pierpont. 


Oh! if you could only hear Intem- 
perance with drunkards’ bones drum- 
ming on the top of the wine cask the 
Dead March of immortal souls, you 
would go home and kneel down and 
pray God that rather than your chil- 
dren should ever become the victims 
of this evil habit, you might carry 
them out to Greenwood and put them 
down in the last slumber, waiting for 
the flbwers of spring to come over the 
grave — sweet prophecies of the resui> 
rection. God hath a balm for such a 
wound, but what flower of comfort 
ever grew on the blasted heath of a 
dmmkard’s aensulcher? — ^Taimage. 


All excess is ill, but drunkenness ia 
of the worst sort. It spoils l^alth, 
dismounts the mind, and unmans men. 
it reveals secrets, is quarrelsome, las* 
civious, impudent, dangerous and bad, 
— William Penn. 


Drunkenness is the vice of a good 
constitution or of a bad memory — of 
a constitution so treacherously good 
that it never bends till it breaks; or 
of a memory that recollects the pleas- 
ures of getting intoxicated, but forgets 
the pains of getting sober.— Colton. 


If a man’s ' innate self-respe<^ will 
not save him from habitual, disgust- 
ing intoxication, all the female in- 
fluences in the universe would not 
avail. Man’s will, like woman’s, is 
stronger than the affectiems, and once 
subjugated by vice, all eternal influ- 
ences will be futile. — Miss Evajns. 


The rum fiend would like to go and 
hang up a skeleton in your beautiful 
house so that, when you opened the 
front door to go in, you would see it 
in the hall ; and, when you sat at your 
table you would see it hanging from 
the wall; and, when you open^ your 
bedroom you would find it stretched 
upon your pillow ; and, waking at 
night, you would feel its cold hand 
passing over your face and pinchmg 
at your heart. There is no home so 
beautiful but it may be devastated by 
the awful curse.—^l^lmage. 


It were better for a man to be sulh 
ject to any vice than to drunkenness: 
for all other vanities and sins are re- 
covered, but a drunkard will never 
shake off the delight of beastliness. — 
Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Your friends avoid you, brutishly 
transform’d 

They hardly know you, or if one re- 
mains 

To wish you well, he wishes you in 
heaven. — ^Armstrong. 


Beware of drunkenness, l^t all 
good men beware of thee.; where 
dtunkenness reigns, there reason is an 
exile, virtue a stranger, God an cm 
emy ; blasphemy is wit, oaths art 
rhetoric, and' secrets axe prodama^ 
tions.-^-Quarles. ^ ^ 
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IntseEapeniiice is a daiigerous com- 
panies. It throws manj people off 
their guard, betrays them to a great 
many indecencies, to ruinous passions, 
to disadvantages in fortune; makes 
them discover secrets, drive foolish 
bargains, engage in play, and often to 
staler fi^m the tevem to the stews. 
— ^Jeremy Collier, 

The , longer it possesseth a man the 
more he will delight in it, and the 
elder he groweth the more he shall be 
subject to it ; for it dulleth the spirits, 
and destroyeth the body as ivy doth 
the old tree, or as the worm that en- 
gendereth in the kernal of the nut. — 
Sir Walter Raleigh. 

The habit of using ardent spirits by 
men in office has occasioned more in- 
jury to the public, and more trouble 
to me, than ^1 other causes. Were I 
to commence my administration again, 
the first question I would ask re- 
specting a candidate for office would 
be, Does he use ardent spirits? — Jef- 
ferson. 

5dan with raging drink inflam’d, 

Is far more and unthmed; 

Supplies his loss Oi wit and sense 
Wits barb’rousne^ and insolence; 
l^lieves himself, the less he’s able 
The more heroic and formidable, 

— ^Butler. 

The costliest thing on earth is the 
drunkard’s song. It costs ruin of body. 
It costs ruin of mind. It costs min 
of soul. Gro right down among the 
residential streets of any city and you 
can find once beautiful and luxurious 
homesteads that were expended in this 
destructive music. The lights have 
gone out in the drawing-room the pi- 
anos have ceased the pulsation of their 
keys, the wardrobe has lost its last 
article of appropriate attire. The 
Belshazzarean feast has left nothing 
but the broken pieces of the pushed 
chalices. There it stands, the ghast- 
liest thing on earth, the remnant of a 
drunkard’s home. The eostMest tifing 
on earth is sin. The most expendive 
of all music is the Song of the Ihmik^ ' 
ards. It is the highest tariff of nar 
fikms — ^not a protective tariff, but a 
tairiff of doom, a tariff of woe, a 
tarfff^of death. — ^Talmage, 


Drunkenness is not only the cause 
of crime, but it is crime: and if any 
encourage drunkenness for the sake 
of the profit derived from the sale of 
drink, they are guilty of a form of 
moral assassination as criminal as 
any that has ever been practiced by 
the braves of any country or of any 
age. — ^Ruskin. 

Drunkenness ! Does it not Jingle 
the burglar’s key? Does it not whet 
the assassin’s knife? Does it not cock 
the highwayman’s pistol? Does it not 
wave the incendiary’s torch ? Does 
it not send the physician reeling into 
the sickroom ; and the minister with 
his tongue thick into the pulpit? Did 
not an exquisite poet, from the very 
top of his fame, fall a gibbering sot, 
into the gutter, on his way to be mar- 
ried to one -^f the fairest daughters of 
New England, and at the very hour 
the bride was decking herself for the 
altar; and did he not die of delirium 
tremens, almost unattended, in a hos- 
pital? Tamerlane asked for one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand skulls with 
which to build a pyramid to his own 
honor. He got the skulls, and built 
the pyramid. But if the Iwnes of all 
those who have fallen as a prey to 
dissipation could be piled up, it would 
make a vaster pyramid. — Talmage. 

The young man who thinks he can 
drink “Just .a little” because others do, 
and not be in danger of a drunkard’s 
grave, should look around him to the 
fearful examples to be found on the 
streets of every large city and many 
small ones. Even if you succeed in 
keeping within the limits of “moderate 
drinking” your example to those who 
are unfortunately not so strong-willed 
should ever be borne in mind. Help 
the weaker brother. Think not of 
self alone. Remember the Golden 
Rule. — George D. R. Hubbard. 

Let no company or respect ever 
draw you to excess in drink, for be 
yon well assured, that if ever that 
possess you, you are instantly drunk 
to aB the respects your friends will 
otherwise pay you, and shall by un-' 
equal staggering paces go to your 
grave with eonftsion of face, as well 
in them that love you as in yourself; 
and, abhor all company that 
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might entice you that way. — Lord 
Strafford. 


It weaks the brain, it spoils the memory, 

Hasting on age, and wilful poverty; 

It drowns thy better parts, making thy 
name 

To foes a laughter, to thy friends a shame. 

’Tis virtue’s poison and the bane of trust. 

The match of wrath, the fuel unto lust. 

Quite leave this vice, and turn not to *t 
again, 

Upon presumption of a stronger brain; 

For he who holds more wine than others 
can, 

I rather count a hogshead than a man. 

— Randolph. 


Of all vices take heed of drunken- 
ness ; other vices are but fruits of dis- I 
ordered affections — this disorders, nay, I 
banishes reason ; other vices but im- j 
pair the soul — this demolishes her two 
chief faculties, the understanding and 
the will ; other vices make their own 
way — this makes way for all vices; 
he that is a drunkard is qualified for 
all vice. — Quarles. 

Drawning; 

O Lord, methought, what pain it was to 
drown, 

What dreadful noise of water in mine cars! 
What sights of ugly death within mine 
eyesl 

Methought I saw a thousand fearful 
wracks; 

A thousand men that fishes gnaw’d upon; 
Wedges of goid, great anchors, heaps of 
pearl. 

Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 

All scattered in the bottom of the sea; 
Some lay in dead men’s skulls; and in those 
hdles 

Where eyes did once inhabit, thei-e were 
crept, 

As ’twere in scorn of eyes, reflecting gems. 

— Shakespeare. 

Drudgery 

The everyday cares and duties, 
which men call drudgery, are the 
Weights and counterrpoises of the clock 
of time; giving its pendnlhm a true 
vibration and its hands a regular mo- 
tion; and when they cease to hang 
upon its wheels, the pendultiin na 
longer swings, the hands no longer 
move, the clock stands still. — ^Long- 
fellow. 

DnelUng 

Since bodily strength is but a serv- 
ant to the mind, it were very bar- 


barous and prei^terous that force 
should be made judge over reason, — 
Sir P. Sidney. 


If all seconds were as averse to 
duels as their principals, very little 
blood would be shed in that way. — 
Colton. 


It has a strange, quick jar upon the ear, 
That cocking of a pistol, when you know 
A moment more will bring the sight to bear 
Upon your person, twelve yards off or 
so. — Byron. 


Some fiery fop, with new commission vain. 
Who sleeps on brambles till he kills his 
man; 

Some frolic drunkard, reeling from a frast. 
Provokes a broil, and stabs you for a jest. 

— Dr. Johnson. 


Ah me! what perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron! 
What plaguy mischiefs and mishaps 
Do dog him still with after-claps. 

— Butler. 


Duelling, though barbarotp in civi- 
lised, is a highly civilized institution 
among barbarous people ; and when 
compared to assassination, is a pro- 
digious victory gained over human 
passions. — Sydney Smith. 

Do not cherish that daring vice for 
which the whole age suffers^ — these 
private duels — which had their first 
original from the French and for 
which to this day we’re justly cen- 
sured, are banished from ail civil gov- 
ernment. — Beaumont and Fletcher. 


Men engage in it compeU’d by force. 

And f^r, not courage, is its proper source, 
The fear of tyrant custom, and the fear 
Lest fops should censure ns, and fools 
should sneer. 

****** 

Am I to set my life tlpon a throw 
Because a bear is rude ahd surly? — Ho— 
A moral, sensible, and well-bred man 
Will not affront me, and no other can. 

— Cowper, 


With respect to duels, indeed, I hare 
my own i^s. Few things in this sr 
surprising world strike me with men® 
surprise. Two little visual spectra of 
men, hovering with insecure enough 
.cohesion in the midst of the unfathofia- 
able, and to dissolve therein, at ajagr 
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rate, Tery soon, make panse at the 
distance of twelve paces asunder, 
whirl around, and simultaneously, by 
the cunningest mechanism, explode one 
another into dissolution ; and, off- 
hand, t^come air, and non-extant — 
the little spitfires! — Carlyle- 

Dmllnesa 

The worst of it is, dullness is catch- 
ing. — Douglas Jerrold. 


Glory aod gain the industrious tribe pro- 
ved; 

And gc»tk dullness ever loves a joke. 

— Pope. 

There are some heads which have 
no windows, and the day can never 
strike from above : nothing enters 
from heavenward. — Joubert. 


For of a truth stupidity is strong, 
most strong, as the poet Schiller sings, 
^‘Against stupidity the very gods fight 
invictorious.” — Carlyle. 


The head of dullness, unlike the tail 
of the torpedo, loses nothing of the 
benumbing and lethargising influence, 
by reiterated discharges.— Bolton. 


Wbat a comfort a dull but kindly 
person is, to be sure, at times! A 
groundf-glass shade over a gas lamp 
does not bring more solace to our 
dazzled eyes than stich a one to our 
minds. — Holmes. 


A dull man is so near a dead man 
that he is hardly to be ranked in the 
list of the living ; and as he is not to 
be buried whilst he is half alive, so 
he is as little to be employed whilst 
he is half dead. — Saville. 

Duplicity 

Where nature^S end of language i? declined. 
And men talk o<n|y to ccmceal the mind. 

— Young. 

Damn with faint praise, assent with civil 
leer. 

And, without sneering, teach the ress^ .to 
sneer; 

Willing to wound, and yet afradd td strike. 
Just hint a fault, and hesitate (KslJke^ ' 

— Pope. 


I, I, I myself, sometimes, leaving 
rhe fear of heaven on the left hand. 


and hiding mine honor in my neces- 
sity, am fain to shuffle, to hedge, and 
to lurch. — Shakespeare. 


O, what may man within him hide. 
Though angel on the outward side. 

— Shakespeare. 


One dupe is as impossible as one 
twin. — John Sterling. 

Duty 

Stern daughter of the voice of God ! 
— Wordsworth*. 


Duties are ours; events are God’s. 
— Cecil. 


Duty is the demand of the hour. — 
Goethe. 


Simple duty hath no place for fear. 
— Whittier. 


Who escapes a duty avoids a gain. 
— Theodore Parker. 


Consult duty, not events. — Annesly. 


Man cannot choose his duties.-— 
George Eliot. 


New occasions teach new duties. — 
James Russell Lowell. 


Men must be either the slaves of 
duty, or the slaves of force. — ^Joseph 
Joubert. 


The reward of one duty is the 
power to fulfill another. — George 
Eliot. 


Do the duty which lies nearest to 
thee.— Goethe. 


Fear is not a lasting teacher of 
duty. — Cicero. 


, .(^od never imposes a duty without 
tb^ time to do iL — Ruskin. 

the king’s; 

put every subject’s soul is his own. — : 
, [Shakespeare. 

■ ! j 

Life is little value unless it be 
bcwecijafted by duty.—^muel Smilea 
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Perish discretion when it interferes 
with duty. — BCannah More. 


The sense of duty pursues us ever. 
■ — ^Joseph Cook. 


Thanks to the gods; my boy has 
done his duty. — ^Addison. 


England expects every man to do 
his duty. — Horatio Nelson. 


Not liberty but duty is the co-ndi- 
tion of existence. — Mathilde Blind. 


There is no moment without some 
duty. — Cicero. 


We have an intuitive sense of our 
duty. — Swift. 


The doing of things from duty is 
but a stage on the road to the king- 
dom of truth and love. — George Mac- 
Donald. 


Hath the spirit of all beauty 
Kissed you in the path of duty’ 

— Anna Katharine Green 


There are not good things enough 
in life to indemnify us for the neglect 
of a single duty. — Madame Swetchine. 


None should expect to prosper who 
go out of the way of duty. — ^Aughey. 


There is nothing in the universe I 
fear but that I shall not know all my 
duty, or shall fail to do it. — Mary 
Lyon. 


Knowledge is the hill which few 
may hope to climb; duty is the path 
that all may tread. — ^Lewis Morris. 


Cold duty’s path is not so blithely trod 
Which leads the mournful spirit to its God. 

— WiHiam Herbert. 


When I’m not thank’d at all, I’m thank’d 
enough : 

I’ve done my duty, and I’ve done no more. 

— Fielding. 


Knowledge of our duties is the most 
useful part of philosophy. — Whately. 


The most fruitful and elevating in- 
fluence I have ever seeiped to meet 


has been my impression of dbligaticm 
to God. — Daniel Webster. 


The latest gospel in this world is, 
know thy work and do it.— -Carlyle. 


Duty only frowns when you flee 
from it ; follow it, and it smiles upon 
you. — Elisabeth, Queen of Boumania. 


Let us not run out of the path of 
duty, lest we run into the way of dan- 
ger. — Rowland Hill. 


He who can at all times sacrifice 
pleasure to duty approaches sublimity. 
— Lavater. 


Never anything can be amiss, when 
simpleness and duty tender it. — Shake- 
si)eare. 


As birds are made to fly and rivers 
to run, so the soul to follow duty. — ■ 
Eamayana. 


Every duty we omit obscures some 
truth we should have known. — 
Buskin. 


To what gulfs a single deviation 
from the track of human duties leads ! 
■ — Byron. 


Every mission constitutes a pledge 
of duty. — Mazzini. 


Do well the duty that lies before 
you. — ^Pittachus. 


In doing what we ought we deserve 
no praise, because it is our duty.— St. 
Augustin’e. 


Zeal aiid dtrty are not slow; 

But on occasion’s forelock watchful wait 
— Milton. 


Men love to hear of tbeir power, 
but have an extreme disrelish to be 
told their duty. — Burke. 


Whether your time calls you to live 
or die, do both like a prince.— Sir P. 
Sidney. 


Every one’ regards bis duty as a 
troublesome master from whom he 
would like to be free. — La Roche^ 
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The true way to render ourselv^ 
happy is to love our duty and find in 
it our pleasure. — Mme. de Motteville. 


Then on! then on! where duty leads. 
My course be onward still. 

— Bistop Heber. 


You will always find those who 
think they know your duty better 
than you know it — Emerson. 


Duty grows everywhere — like chil- 
dren, like grass. — Emerson. 


Nothing is properly one’s duty but 
what is also one’s interest. — Bishop 
I Wilkins. 


Not once or twice in our rough island story, 
The path of duty was the way to glory. 

— Tennyson. 


Every duty, even the least duty, in- 
volves the whole principle of obe- 
dience. — Archbishop Manning, 


Thy sum of duty let two words con- 
tain — . , . be humble and be just. — 
Prior. 


It is thy duty oftentimes to do what 
thou wouldst not; thy dpty, too, to 
leave undone that thou wouldst do. — ► 
Thomtas a l^empis. 


There is no evil which we cannot 
face or fly from but the consciousness 
of duty disregarded. — Daniel Webster. 


The last pleasure in life is the sense 
of discharging our duty. — Hazlitt. 


Such duty as the subject owes the prince. 
Even such a woman oweth to her husband. 

— Shakespeare. 


In common things the law of sacri- 
fice takes the form of positive duty. — ‘ 
Froude. 


Our grand business is, not to see 
what lies dimly at a distance, but to 
do what lies clearlj at hand. — Thomas 
Carlyle. 


A nation, as an individual, has 
duties to fulfill appointed by God and 
His moral law. — Earl of Beaconsfield. 


Duty — the command of heaven, the 
eldest voice of God. — Charles Kings- 
ley. 

Duty, especially out of the domain 
of love, is the veriest slavery in the 
world. — Timothy Titcomb, 

They do well, or do their duty, who 
with alacrity do what they ought. — 
La Bruy&re. 

Our duty is to be useful, not ac- 
cording to our desires but according 
to our powers. — ^Amiel. 


I am not aware that payment, or 
even favors, however gracious, bind 
any man’s soul and conscience in ques- 
tions of highest morality and highest 
importance. — Charles Kingsley. 


When any duty is to be done, it is 
fortunate for you if you feel like 
doing it; but, if you do not feel like 
it, that is no reason for not doing it. 
— W. Gladden. 


I Brethren, life is passing ; youth 
goes, stren^h decays. But duty per- 
formed, work done for God — ^this 
abides forever, this alone is imperish- 
able. — Richard Fuller. 


Man is saved by love and duty, and 
by the hope that springs from duty, 
or rather from the moral facts of con- 
sciousness, as a flower springs from 
the soil. — ^Amiel. 


The pleasure a man of honor enjoys 
in the consciousness of having per- 
formed his duty is a reward he pays 
himself for all his pains. — La Bru- 
yfere. 


I have learned that to do one’s next* 
duty is to take a step toward all that 
is worth possessing. — J. G. Holland. 


Only when the voice of duty is 
I silent, or when it has already spoken, 
may we allowably think of the conse- 
quences of a particular action.— 
Hhre. 


A deliberate rejection of duty pre- 
scribed by already recognized truth 
cannot but destroy, or at least im- 
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pair most seriously the clearness of 
our mental vision. — H. P. Liddon. 


Duty is what goes most against the 
grain, because in doing that we do 
only what we are strictly obliged to, 
and are seldom much praised for it — 
La Bruyfere. 


Let men of all ranks, whether they 
are successful or unsuccessful, 
whether they triumph or not — let 
them do their duty, and rest satisfied. 
— Plato. 


The constant duty of every man to 
his fellows is to ascertain his own 
powers and special gifts, and to 
strengthen them for the help of others. 
— John Buskin. 


The primal duties shine aloft like stars; 
The charities that soothe, and heal, and 
hkss. 

Are scattered at the feet of man, like 
flowers. — ^Wordsworth. 


Stem duties need not speak sternly. 
He who stood firm before the thun- 
der worshipped the ‘'still small voice.” 
— Sidney DobelL 


It is one of the worst of errors to 
suppose that there is any other path 
of safety except that of duty. — 
Aughey. 


Whatever our place allotted to us 
by Providence, that for us is the post 
of honor and duty. God estimates us, 
not by the position we are in, but by 
the way in which we fill it. — T. Ed- 
wards. 


Let no guilty man escape, if it pan 
avoided. STo personal considera- 
tion should stand in the way of ‘p^ 
forming a public duty. — Ulysses H. 
Grant. 

Duty does not consist in suffering 
pyerytjiing, but in suffering everything 
for, s duty, Sometimes, indeed, it is 
bur duty hot to suffer.^— Professor 
Vinet. 


Do , your duty, and don’t sweiwe 
froin it. Dp that whicli your con- 


science tells you to be right, and leave 
the consequences to God. — B. B. Hay- 
don. 


Duty is one and invariable: it r^ 
quires no impossibilities, nor can it 
ever be disregarded with impunity. — 
Thoreau, 


Let men laugh when you ^ sacrifice 
desire to duty, if they will. You 
have time and eternity to rejoice in, — 
Theodore Parker. 


I see nothing worth living for but 
the divine virtue which endures and 
surrenders all things for truth, duty, 
and mankind. — Channihg. 


Be content with doing calmly the 
little which depends upon yourself, 
and let all else be to you as if it were 
not. — Pbnelon. 


Can man or woman choose duties? 
No more than they can choose their 
birthplace, or their father and moth- 
er. — George Eliot. 


All duties are matter of conscience, 
with this restriction that a superior 
obligation suspends the force of an in- 
ferior one. — L’Estrange. 


Thy sum of duty let two words contam 
(O may they graven in thy heart remain!) 
Be humble and be just. —Prior. 


Duty speaks with the lawful au- 
thority of many voices j pleasure 
has no strength except in the longing 
desire of the hungry unit — Edith 
Simeox. 


Of an accountable creature, duty is 
the concern of every moment, since he 
is .every moment pleasing or displeas 
ing — ^Bobqrt HalL 

I think myself obliged, whatever 
my private apprehensions may be of 
the success, to do my duty, and leave 
events to their Disposer. — Bobert 
Boyle. 


The thing which must be, must be 
for the best ; God helps us do Qur O^uty 
and not shrink. — Lytton. ' ' ^ 
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Let tis liear tbe conclusion of tbe 
whole matter : Fear God and keep 
His commandments, for this is the 
whole duty of man. — Bible. 


He who is false to present duty 
breaks a thread in the loom, and will 
find the fiaw when he may have for- 
gotten its cause. — Henry Ward 
Beecher. 


Let u§ have faith that right makes 
might, and in that faith let us, to the 
end, dare to do our duty as we un- 
derstand it. — Abraham Lincoln. 


Never to tire, never to grow cold; 
to be patient, sympathetic, tender; to 
look for the budding flower and the 
opening heart; to hope always; like 
Go^ to love always — this is duty. — 
AmieL 


The gospel chargeth us with piety 
towards God, and justice and charity 
to men, and temperance and chastity 
in reference to ourselves. — Tillotson. 


If doing what ought to be done be 
made the first business, and success a 
secondary consideration — is not this 
the way to exalt virtue? — Confucius. 


To hallow’d duty 

Here with a loyal and heroic heart. 
Bind we our lives. — Mrs, Osgood. 


Man owes two solemn debts — one to 
society, and one to nature. It is only 
when he pays the second that he 
covers the first. — Douglas Jerrold. 


I hate to see a thing done by halves ; 
if it be right, do it boldly; if it be 
wrong, leave it undone. — Gilpin. 


Duty, though set about by thorns, 
may still be made a staff supporting 
even while it tortures. Cast it away, 
and, like the prophet’s wand, it 
changes to a snake. — D. Jerrold. 


I slept and dreamed that Kfe W'as Beauty: 
I woke, and found that life was Duty — 
Was thy dream then a shadowy lie? 

— Ellen Sturgis Hooper. 


The great point is to renounce your 
<^wu wisdom bv simplicity of walk. 


and to be ready to give up the favor, 
esteem, and approbation of every one, 
whenever the path in which God leads 
you passes that vray. — I ^nelon. 


It is not the profession of religion 
which creates the obligation for the 
performance of duty; for that existed 
before any such profession was made. 
The profession of religion only recog- 
nizes the obligation. — Albert Barnes. 


Duties are ours; events are God’s. 
This removes an infinite burden from 
the shoulders of a miserable, tempted, 
dying creature. On this considera- 
tion only, can he securely lay down 
his head, and close his eyes. — Richard 
Cecil. 


O thou sculptor, painter, poet, 

Take this lesson to thy heart; 

That is best which lieth nearest; 
Shape from that thy work of art. 

— ^Longfellow. 


Put thou thy trust in God; 

In duty’s path go on; 

Fix on His word thy steadfast eye; 

So shall thy work be done. 

— Martin Luther. 


When faith and hope fail, as they 
do sometimes, we must trust charity, 
which is love in action. We must 
speculate no more on our duty, but 
simply do it. When we have done it, 
however blindly, perhaps heaven will 
show us the reason why. — ^D. M. 
Craik. 


If the duties before us be not noble? 
let us ennoble them by doing them in 
a noble spirit; we become reconciled 
to life if we live in the spirit of Him 
who reconciled the life of God with 
the lowly duties of servants. — F. W* 
Robertson. 


Do to-day’s duty, fight to-day’s 
temptation; and do not weaken and 
distract yourself by looking forward 
to things which you cannot see, and 
could not understand if you saw them, 
— Charles Kingsley. 


njission, copstitutcs a pledge 
of duty. Every man js bpniid to con- 
secrate his every fac'nlt.V to its fn)« 
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fillment. He will derive his rule of 
action from the profound conviction 
of that duty. — William Lloyd Garri- 
son. 


There is little pleasure in the world 
that is true and sincere besides the 
pleasure of doing our duty and doing 
good. I am sure no other is compar- 
able to this. — Tillotson. 


The path of duty lies in what is 
near, and men seek for it in what is 
remote; the work of duty lies in what 
is easy, and men seek for it in what is 
diflSicult. — Mencius. 


Thet tells the story! Thet’s wut we shall 
git 

By tryin’ squirtguns on the bumin' Kt; 
For the never comes when it’ll du 
To kick oflT dooty like a worn-out shoe. 

— Loweli 


However dear you hold your patri- 
mony, your honor, or even your life, 
you should be willing to sacrifice all 
to duty, if you are called upon to do 
so. — Silvio Pellico. 


And rank for her meant duty, various 
Yet equal in its worth, done worthily. 
Command was service; humblest service 
done 

By willing and discerning souls was glory. 

— George Eliot. 


So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man. 

When Duty whispers low, Thou must. 
The youth replies, I can. 

— Emerson. 


Duty reaches down the ages in its 
effects, and into eternity; and when 
the man goes about it resolutely, it 
seems to me now as though his foot- 
steps were echoing beyond the stars, 
though only heard faintly in the at- 
mosphere of this world. — ^William 
Mountford. 


A judge’s duty is to grant justice, 
but his practice is to delay it; even 
those judges who know their duty ad- 
here to the general practice. — ^La 
Bruyfere. 


It is a happy thin® for us that this 
is really all we have to concern our- 
selves about— ^what to do next. No 


man can do the second thing. He can 
do the first. — George MacDonald. 


Thus is man made equal to every 
event. He can face danger for the 
right. A poor, tender, painful body, 
he can run into flame or bullets or 
pestilence, with duty for his guide. — 
Emerson. 


Every man has obligations which 
belong to his station. Duties extend 
beyond obligations, and direct the af- 
fections, desires, and intentions, as 
well as the actions. — Whewell. 


Ringed strength and radiant beauty — 
These were one in nature’s plan; 
Humble toil and heavenward duty — 
These will form the perfect man. 

— Mrs, Hale. 


And I read the moral — A brave endeavor 
To do thy duty, whate’er its worth, 

Is letter than life with love forever, 

And love is the sweetest thing on eafth. 

— James J. Roche. 


I believe that we are conforming to 
the divine order and the will of Prov- 
idence when we are doing even indif- 
ferent things that belong to our con- 
dition. — P^nelon. 


Whoso neglects a thing which he 
suspects he ought to do, because it 
seems to him too small a thing, is de- 
ceiving himself; it is not too little, 
but too great for him, that be death 
it not — B. B. Pusey. 


The sense of duty is the fountain 
of human rights. In other words, the 
same inward principle which teaches 
the former bears witness to the latter 
Duties and r^hts must stand and fall 
together. — ^William Ellery Ohanning. 


In all ordinary cases we see In- 
tuitively at first view what is our 
duty, what is the honest part. In 
these cases doubt and deliberation is 
of itself dishonesty ; as it was in 
Balaam’s case upon the second mes- 
sage. — Bishop Butler. 


Be not diverted from your duty by 
any idle reflections the silly world 
may make upon you, for their cen- 
sures are not in yonr power, and con* 
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se^juently should not be any part of 
your concern. — Epictetus* 


I^t a man begin in earnest with “I 
ought,” and he will end, by God’s 
grace, if be persevere, with “I will.” 
Let him force himself to abound in all 
small offices of kindliness, attention, 
affectionateness, and all these for 
God’s sake. By and by he will feel 
them become the habit of his soul. — 
F. W. Robertson. 


Attention is our first duty when- 
ever we want to know what is our 
second duty. There is no such cause 
of confusion and worry about what 
we ought to do, and how to do it, as 
our unwillingness to hear what God 
would tell us on that very point. — H. 
Clay Trumbull. 


The great object of the Christian is 
duty ; his predominant desire to obey 
God. When he can please the world 
consistently with these, he will do 
so ; otherwise it is enough for him 
that God commands, and enough for 
them that he cannot disobey. — Gardi- 
ner Spring. 


Go to your duty, every man, and 
trust yourself to Christ; for He will 
give yon all supply just as fast as 
you need it. You will have just as 
much power as you believe you can 
have. Be a Christian; throw your- 
self upon God’s work ; and get the 
ability you want in it. — porace Bush- 
nell. 


Let him who gropes painfully in 
darkness or uncertain light, and 
prays vehemently that the dawn may 
ripen into day, lay this precept well to 
heart : “Do the duty which lies 
nearest to thee,” which thou knowest 
to be a duty! Thy second duty will 
already have become clearer. — Carlyle. 

Submission to duty and God gives 
the highest energy. He, who has done 
the greatest work on earth, said that 
He came down from heaven, not to do 
His own will, but the will of Him 
who sent Him. Whoever allies him- 
self with God is armed with all the 
forces of the invisible world. — Clarke. 


Christian obligation cannot be 
made to accord with a law of ex- 
pediency. The Christian’s maxims 
are, “Do right because ^ou are bound 
to do right.” “Do right though the 
heavens fall.” There is a world of 
difference between “You had better” 
and “You are bound to.”^ — Francis L. 
Patton. 


The secret consciousness 
Of duty well performed; the public voice 
Of praise that honors virtue, and rewards 
it; 

All these are yours. — Francis. 


To check the erring and reprove; 
Thou who art victory and law. 

When empty terrors overawe, 

Give unto me, made lowly wise, 

The spirit of self-sacrifice. 

— Wordsworth. 


Do daily and hourly your duty; do 
it patiently and thoroughly. Do it as 
it presents itself; do it at the mo- 
ment, and let it be its own reward. 
Never mind whether it is known and 
acknowledged or not, but do not fail 
to do it. — ^Aughey. 


We are apt to mistake our vocation 
by looking out of -the way for occa- 
sions to exercise great and rare vir- 
tues, and by stepping over the ordi- 
nary ones that lie directly in the road 
before us. — Hannah More, 


Reverence the highest, have pa- 
tience with the lowest. Let this day’s 
performance of the meanest duty be 
thy religion. Are the stars too dis- 
tant, pick up the pebble that lies at 
thy feet and from it learn the all- 
Margaret Fuller. 


The people uf this country have 
shown by the highest proofs human 
nature can give that wherever the 
path of duty and honor may lead, 
however steep and rugged it may 
be, they are ready to walk in it. — ■ 
James A. Garfield. 


Duty itself is supreme delight when 
love is the inducement and labor. By 
such a principle the ignorant are en- 
lightened, the hard-hearted softened, 
the disobedimt reformed, and the 
faithful eneouragedi^^Sosea Ballou. 
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The idea of duty — that recogDition 
of something to be lived for beyond 
the mere satisfaction of self — is to the 
moral life what the addition of a 
great central ganglion is to animal 
life. — George Eliot. 


There is generally no such thing as 
duty to the people who do it. They 
simply take life as it comes, meeting, 
not shirking its demands, whether 
pleasant or unpleasant; and that is 
pretty much all there is of it — Gail 
Hamilton. 


Those who do it always would as 
soon think of being conceited of eat- 
ing their dinner as of doing their duty. 
What honest boy would pride himself 
on not picking a pocket? A thief 
who was trying to reform would. — 
George MacDonald. 


High hearts are never long without 
hearing some new call, some distant 
clarion of God, even in their 
dreams ; and soon they are observed 
to break up the camp of ease, arid 
start on some fresh march of faithful 
service. — James Martineau. 


There is no mean work save that 
which is sordidly selfish ; there is no 
irreligious work save that which is 
morally wrong; while in every sphere 
of life “the post of honor is the post 
of duty.” — Chapin. 


We require from buildings, as from 
men, two kinds of goodness; first, the 
doing their practical duty well : then 
that they be graceful and pleasing in 
doing it; which l^st is itself another 
form of duty. — Ruskin. 


The consideration that human hap- 
piness and moral duty are inseparably 
connected will always continue to 
prompt me to promote the progress of 
tho former by inculcating the practice 
of the latter. — Washington, 


Commonplace though it may ap- 
pear, thy doing of one’s duty em- 
bodies the highest ideal of life emd 
character. There may be nothing 
heroic about it; but the commcm lot of 
men is not heroic. — Samuel Smiles...* . 


Duty is a power which rises with 
in the morning, and goes to rest with 
us at night. It is coextensive with 
the action of our intelligence. It is 
the shadow which cleaves to us, go 
where we will, and which only leaves 
us when we leave the light of life. — 
Gladstone. 


No man living in deliberate viola- 
tion of his duty, in willful disobedience 
to God’s commands, as taught by con- 
science, can possibly make progress in 
acquaintance with the Supreme Being. 
Vain are all acts of worship in 
church or in secret, vain are religious 
reading and conversation, without this 
instant fidelity. — W. E. Channing. 


Men should soon make up their 
minds to be forgotten, and locAc about 
them, or within them, for some higher 
motive in what they do than the ap- 
probation of men, which is fame, 
namely, their duty; that they should 
be constantly and quietly at work, 
each in his sphere, regardless of ef- 
fects, and leaving their fame to take 
care of itself. — Longfellow. 


My noble father, 

I do perceive here a divided duty; 

To you, I am bound for life and education; 
My life and education both do learn me 
How to respect you; you are the lord of 
duty; 

I am hitherto your daughter: But here^s 
my husband. — ^Skakesp«ar&, 


Both love of mankind, and ‘respect 
for their rights are duties; the for- 
mer however is only a conditional, the 
latter an unconditional, purely im- 
perative duty, which he must be per- 
fectly certain not to have transgressed 
who woirid give himself up to the 
secret emotions arising from oenevo- 
lence. — Kant., 


Speak, Lord, our souls are hushed 
to hear what Thou hast to say to us. 
Great is the stake, overwhelming may 
be the risks — most glorious are the 
opportunities. Speak, Lord, and 
show us what our duty is — ^how high, 
how diflicult, yet how happy, how 
blessed — show us what our duty is, 
and, O great ,God and Father, give us 
stren®!^ t<5 do it. — ^Dean Stanley. 
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No man’s spirits were ever hurt by 
doing his duty; on the contrary, one 
good action, one temptation resisted 
and overcome, one sacrifice of desire 
or interest, purely for conscience* sake, 
will prove a cordial for weak and low 
spirits, far beyond what either indul- 
gence or diversion or company can do 
for them. — Paley. 


It is an impressive truth that some- 
times in the very lowest forms of 
duty, than which would rank a 
man as a villain, there is, nevertheless, 
^e sublimest ascent of self-sacrifice. 
To do less would class you as an ob- 
ject of eternal scorn, to do so much 
presumes the grandeur of heroism. — 
De Quincey. 


The duty of man is not a wilder- 
ness of turnpike gates, through which 
he is to pass by tickets from one to 
the other. It is plain and simple, 
and consists hut of two points — his 
duty to God, which every man must 
feel; and, with respect to his neigh- 
bor, to do as he would be done by. — 
Thomas Paine. 


As s?oon as we lay ourselves entirely 
at His feet, we have enough light 
given us to guide our own steps; as 
the foot-soldier, who hears nothing of 
the councils that determine the course 
of the great battle he is in, hears 
plainly enough the word of command 
which he must himself obey. — George 
Eliot. 


The everyday cares and duties, 
which men call drudgery, are the 
weights and counterpoises of the clock 
of time; giving its pendulum a true 
Vibration and its hands a regular mo- 
tion; and when they cease to hang 
upon its wheels, the pendulum no 
longer swings, the hands no longer 
move, the clock stands stilL — ^Long- 
fellow. 


In the sacred fact of obligartioin yon 
touch the immutable, and lay hold, as 
it were, on the eternities. At the 
very center of your being, there is a 
fixed element, and that of a kind or 
degree essentially sovereign, A stand- 
ard is set up in your very thought, by 


which a great part of your questions 
are determined, and about which your 
otherwise random thoughts may settle 
into order and la'w. — Horace Bush- 
nell. 


Is there no reconciliation of some 
ancient quarrel, no payment of some 
long outstanding debt, no courtesy or 
love or honor to be rendered to those 
to whom it has long been due; no 
charitable, humble, kind, useful deed, 
by which you can promote the glory 
of God, or good will among men, or 
peace upon earth? If there be any 
such, I beseech you, in God’s name, 
in Christ’s name, go and do it. — Dean 
Stanley. 


Let us do our duty in our shop or 
our kitchen, the market, the street, 
the office, the school, the home, just 
as faithfully as if we stood in ths 
front rank of some great battle, and 
wo knew that victory for mankind de- 
pended upon our bravery, strength, 
and skill. When we do that the 
humblest of us will be serving in that 
great army which achieves the welfare 
of the world. — Theodore Parker. 


Take your duty, and be strong in 
it, as God will make you strong. 
The harder it is, the stronger in fact 
you will be. Understand, also, that 
the great question here is, not^ what 
you will get, but what you will be- 
come. The greatest wealth you can 
ever get will be in yourself. Take 
your burdens and troubles and losses 
and wrongs, if come they must and 
will, as your opportunity, knowing 
that God has girded you for greater 
things than these. — Horace Bushnell. 


The moment you can make a very 
simple discovery, viz., that obligation 
to God is your privilege, and is not 
imposed as a burden, your experience 
will teach you many things — that duty 
is liberty, that repentance is a release 
i from sorrow, that sacrifice is gain, 
that humility is dignity, ^that the 
truth from which you hide is a heal- 
ing element that bathes your disor- 
dered life, and that even the penalties 
and teiTors of God are the artillery 
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only of protection to His realm. — 
Horace BushnelL 


The things of the world are ever 
rising and falling, and in perpetual 
change; and this change must be ac- 
cording to the will of God, as He has 
bestowed upon man neither the wis- 
dom nor the power to enable him to 
check it. The great lesson in these 
things is, that man must strengthen 
himself doubly at such times to fulfill 
his duty and to do what is right, and 
must seek bis happiness and inward 
peace from objects which cannot be 
taken away from him. — Wilhelm von 
Humboldt. 


I cannot but take notice of the won- 
derful love of God to mankind, who, in 
order to encourage obedience to His 
laws, has annexed a present as well as 
a future reward to a good life ; and has 
so interwoven our duty and our happi- 
ness together that, while we are dis- 
charging our obligations to the o^ne, 
we are at the same time making the 
best provision for the other. — ^Mel- 
moth. 


There is no evil thai we cannot 
either face or fly from lot the con- 
sciousness of duty disregarded. A 
sense of duty pursues us ever. It is 
omnipre^nt, like the* Deity. If we 
take to ourselves the wings of the 
morning, and dwell in the utmost 
parts of the seas, duty performed, 
or duty violated, is still with us, for 
our happiness or our misery. If we 
say the darkness shall cover us, In the 
darkness as in the light our obliga- 
tions are yet with us. We cannot 
escape their power, nor fly from their 
presence. They are with ns in this 
life, will be with us at its close, and 
in that scene of inconceivable solem- 
nity which lies yet further onward 
we shall still find ourselves sur- 
rounded by the consciousness of duty, 
to pain us wherever it has been vio- 


lated, and to console us so far as God 
may have given us grace to perform 
it. — Webster. 


Not infrequently are Christiam 
heard to speak of duties as crosses to 
be borne; and I am convinced that 
some among them regard their per- 
formance as a complete complianca 
with the law of self-denial. It is a 
cross to pray, to speak, to commend 
Christ to others, to attend church, to 
frequent the social meetings, and, in- 
deei^ to do anything of a distinctly 
religious nature. By the force ot 
their will and with the aid of sundry 
admonitions they bring themselves up 
to the discharge of those obligations, 
but, on the whole, they feel that it 
should entitle them to a place in “the 
noble army of martyrs.” I am sorry 
to dissipate the comfortable illusion; 
but I am compelled to assure them 
that they totally misapprehend the 
doctrine of our Lord. He said that it 
was His meat and drink to do the 
will of His Father; and He never 
once refers to duty in any other way 
I than as a delight. The cross was 
something distinct from it. — George C. 
; Lorimer. 


Feeble are we? Tes, without God 
we are nothing. But what, by faith, 
every man may be, God requires him 
to he. This is the only^ Christian idea 
of duty. Measure obligation by in* 
herent ability ! No, my brethren, 
Christian obligation has a very differ^ 
ent measure. It is measured by the 
power that God will give us, meas* 
ured by the gifts and possible incre* 
ments of faith. And what a reckom 
ing will it be for many of us, when 
Christ summons us to answer before 
Him under the law, not foi* what we 
are, but for what we might have been* 
— Horace Bushnell. 

Dwarf 

A dwarf on a giant’s shoulders se«€ 
further of the two, — Herbert 
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agle 

Other birds fight in flacks, but 
tlie eagie J^bts his battles alone. 


Kinr of the peak and glacier. 

King of the cold, white scalps. 

He lilts his head at that close tread. 


The eagle of the Alps. 

— ^Victor Hugo. 


He clasps the crag with hooked hands; 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 

Ring’d with the azure world, he stands. 
The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls: 

He watches from his mountain walls. 

And like a thunderbolt he falls. 

— Tennyson. 




The ear is the road to the heart.— 
Voltairew 


Bird of the broad and sweeping wing. 

Thy home is high in heaven. 

Where wide the storms their banners fling, 
And the tempest clouds are driven. 

— Percival. 


One ear it heard, at the other out it 
went. — Chaucer. 


Make not my ear a stranger to thy 
thoughts. — ^Addison. 


Around, around, in ceaseless circles whecl- 

With^'^’langs of wings and scream, the 
Elagle sailed 

Incessantly. — bnelley. 


Sir J. Davies calls the ear the 
wicket of the soul. — G- A, Sala. 

A side intelligencer. — liamb. 


So the struck eagle, stretched upon the 
plain. 

No more through rolling clouds to soar 
again, 

View^ his own feather on the fatal^ dart. 

And winged the shaft that quivered in his 
heart —Byron. 


Tho’ he inherit 

Nor the pride, nor ample pinion. 
That the Theban eagle bear. 
Sailing with ^ttpreme dominion 
Thro* the azure defep of ^ air. 

— Gray. 


That eagle’s fate and mine are one, 
Which, on the shaft that made him die. 
Espied a feather of his own, 

Wherewith he wont to soar so high. 

— E. Waller. 


Shall eagles not be eagles? wrens be wrens? 
If all the world were falcons, what of that? 
The wonder of the eagle were the less, 
But he not less the eagle. — Tennyson. 


The ear in man and _ beast is ^ an 
evidence of blood and high breeding. 
— N. P. Willis. 


Give every man thine - ear, but few 
thy voice; take each man’s censure, 
but reserve thy judgment.-^Shake- 
speare. 


Eyes and ears, two traded pilots 
*twixt the dangerous shores of will 
and judgment. — Shakespeare. 

Early Rising: 

Prevent your day at morning. — • 
I Ben Jonson. 


Thus we improve the pleasures of the day, 
While tasteless mortals sleep their time 
away. — Mrs. Centlivre. 


When one begins to turn in bed, it 
is time to get up. — Wellington. 
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Rarly Rising 


The early morning has gold in its 
mouth. — Franklin. 

I rise with the lark. — ^Anonymous. 

Awake before the sun is risen, I 
call for my pen and papers and desk. 

■ — Smart. 

Few ever lived to a great age, and 
fewer still ever became distinguished, 
who were not in the habit of early 
rising. — Dr. John Todd. 

Next to temperance, a quiet con- 
science, a cheerful mind and active 
habits, I place early rising as a means 
of health and happiness. — Flint. 

I would have inscribed on the cur- 
tains of your bed, and the walls of 
your chamber: *Tf you do not rise 
early, you can make progress in noth- 
ing.” — Chatham. 

He that from childhood has made 
rising betimes familiar to him will not 
waste the best part of his life in 
drowsiness. — Locke. 

The famous Apollonius being very 
early at Vespasian’s gate, and finding 
him stirring, from thence conjectured 
that he was worthy to govern an em- 
pire, and said to his companion, 
‘‘This man surely will be emperor; he 
is so early.” — Caussin. 

The difference between rising at five 
and seven o’clock in the morning, for 
the space of forty years, supposing a 
njan to go to bed at the same hour at 
night, is nearly equivalent to ten ad- 
ditional years to a man’s life. — Dod- 
dridge. I 

Early rising not only gives us more 
life in the same numjber of our years,, 
but adds likewise fo their number ; ; 
and not only enables us to enjoy more 
of existence in the same meastre of 
time, but increases also the measure.’ 
— Colton. 

No man can promise himself even 
fifty years of life, but any man may, 
if he , please, live in the pyoportiou of 
fifty years in forty-r-let him rise early. 


that he may have the day before him, 
I and let him make the most of the day, 

I by determining to expend it on two 
sorts of acquaintance only — those by 
whom something may be got, and 
those from whom something may be 
learnt. — Colton. 

Six, or at most seven, hours* sleep 
is, for a constancy, as much as you or 
anybody else can want; more is only 
laziness and dozing, and is, I am per* 
suaded, both unwholesome and stupe» 
fying.—Chesterfield. 

Whoever has tasted the breath of 
morning knows that the most invigor- 
ating and most delightful houra of the 
day are commonly spent in_ bed; 
though it is the evident^ intention 
nature that we should enjoy and profit 
by them- — Southey. 

0, there is a charm 

Which morning has, that gives the brow 
of age 

A smack of earth, and makes the lip of 
outh 

perfume exquisite. Expect it not. 

Ye who till noon upon a down bed lie. 
Indulging feverous sleep. — Hurdis. 

With charwomen such early hours agree, ^ 
And sweeps, that earn betimes their bit 
and sup; 

But I’m no climbing boy, and need not be, 
All up — all up! 

So here I’ll lie, my morning calls deferring. 
Till something nearer to the stroke or 
noon ; 

A man that’s fond precociously of stirring, 
Must be a spoon. — ^Thiomas Hood. 

Is there aught in deep can charm the wise, 
To lie in dead oblivion, losing half 
The fleeting moments of too short a life; 
Total extinction of the enlighten’d soul? 
Wilder’d and tossing thro’ distemper’d 
dreams ? 

Who would in such a gloomy state remain 
Longer than nature craves; when cv’ry 
) , ^ , muse / - , 

Ai^:«fvery .‘t^ooming pleasure wait without, 
'To bless the wildly devious morning walk? 

- , — Thomson. 

When you find an unwillingness 
rise early in the morning, eadeavoi: 
to rouse your faculties, and act up fo 
your kind, and consider that yon h^ve 
to do the business of a man ; an^ that , 
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action is botlt beneficial and the end 
of yonr being, — Antoninus* 

Earaesiness 

Earnestness is the devotion of all 
the faculties. — C. N. Bovee. 


Earnestness alone makes life eter- 
nity. — Carlyle. 


Time and pains will do anything. — 
F. W. Robertson, 


Intense people are usually narrow- 
minded. — Madame de Sartory. 

Earnestness and sincerity are syn- 
onymous. — Kant. 

Earnestness is the salt of eloauence. 
—Victor Hugo. 


The generous warmth that i>rompts 
to worthy deeds. — Gifford, 

Eamesthess is enthusiasm tempered 
by reason. — Pascal. 

His heart was in his work, and the 
heart giveth grace unto every art. — 
Longfellow. 

There is no substitute for thorough- 
going, ardent, and sincere earnestness. 
— Dickens. 


A man in earnest finds means, or, 
if he cannot find, creates them. — 
‘William Ellery Channing. 


My Cod, help me always resolutely 
to strive, and, through life and death, 
to force my way unto Thee. — Chris- 
tian Scriver, 


The earnestness of life is the only 
passport to the satisfaction of life. — ■ 
Theodore Parker. 


Earnestness is needed in this world 
as much as any virtue. — James Ellis. 


Earnestness is the best gift of men- 
tal power, and deficiency of heart is 
the^ cause of many men never becom- 
ing*great. — Bulwer. 


A man is relieved and gay when he 
has put his heart into his work and 


done his best; but what he has said 
or done otherwise shall give no peace. 
— Emerson. 

Vigor is contagious; and whatever 
makes us either think or feel strongly 
adds to our power and enlarges our 
field of action.— Emerson. 


The most precious wine is produced 
upon the sides of volcanoes. Now 
bold and inspiring ideals are only 
born of a clear head that stands over 
a glowing heart. — Horace Mann. 


Child of earth and earthly sorrows 
— child of God and immortal hopes — - 
arise from thy sadness, gird up the 
loins of thy mind, and with unfalter- 
ing energy press toward thy rest and 
reward on high. — B. L. Magoon. 


Up, then, with speed,, and work; 

Ring ease and self away— 

This is no time for thee to sleep — 
Up, watch, and work,, and pray I 

— Horatius Eonar, 


The shortest and surest way to 
prove a work possible is strenuously 
to set about it ; and no wonder if that 
proves it possible that for the most 
part makes it so. — South. 

Earnestness commands the respect 
of mankind. A wavering, vascillat- 
ing, dead-and-alive Christian does not 
get the respect of the church or the 
world. — John Hall. 


A man without earnestness is a 
mournful and perplexing spectacle. 
But it is a consolation to believe, as 
we must of such a one, that he is the 
most effectual and compulsive of all 
schools. — Sterling. 


I look upon enthusiasm in all other 
points but that of religion to be a 
very necessary turn of mind; as, in- 
deed, it is a vein which nature seems 
to have marked with more or less 
strength in the tempers of most men. 
— Fitzosborne. 


He who would do some great thing 
in this short dife, must apply himself 
to the work with such a concentration 
of his forces as to the idle spectators. 
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who live only to amuse themselves, 
looks like insanity. — John Foster. 


Without earnestness no man is ever 
great, or does really great things. He 
may be the cleverest of men; he may 
be brilliant, entertaining, popular; 
but he will want weight. No soul- 
moving picture was ever painted that 
had not in it depth of shadow. — Peter 
Bayne. 


Do you wish to become rich? Yon 
may become rich, that is, if you desire 
it in no half way, but thoroughly. A 
miser sacrifices all to his single pas- 
sion; hoards farthings and dies pos- 
sessed of wealth. Do you wish to 
master any science or accomplish- 
ment? Give yourself to it and it lies 
beneath your feet. Time and pains 
will do anything. This world is given 
as the prize for the men in earnest; 
and that which is true of this world 
is truer still of the world to come. — 
F. W. Robertson. 


Earnestness is the cause of patience ; 
it gives endurance, overcomes pain, 
strengthens weakness, braves dangers, 
sustains hope, makes light of difiScul- 
ties, and lessens the sense of weari- 
ness in overcoming them. — ^Bovee* 

EartR 

The rugged, all-nourishing earth. — 
Sophocles. 


The flowers are but earth vivified. — 
I^martine. 


Earth, air, and ocean, glorious 
three. — R. Montgomery. 


Earth, ocean, air, beloved brother- 
bood.— Shelley. 


The earth, that’s nature’s mother, 
is her tomb, — Shakespeare. 


This goodly frame, the earth, seems 
to me a sterile promontory. — Shake- 
speare. 

I believe this earth on which ^ we 
Stand is but the vestibule to glorious 
mansions through which a moving 
crowd fore'o^er press. — Joanna Baillie. 


Once every atom of this ground 
lived, breathed, and felt like me I — - 
James Montgomery. 


We are pilgrims, not settlers; this 
earth is our inn, not our home. — ^J. H. 
Vincent. 


Air, earth, and seas, obey’d th’ Almighty 
nod, 

And with a general fear confess’d the God. 

— Dryden. 


Speak no harsh words of earth; she 
is our mother, and few of ns her sons 
who have not added a wrinkle to her 
brow. — Alexander Smith. 


Nought so vile that on the earth 
doth live, btit to the earth some spe- 
cial good doth give.— -Shakespeare. 


Where is the dust that has not been alive? 
The spade, the plough, disturb our ances- 
tors; 

From human mould we reap oTir daily 
bread. — Young. 

This poor world, the object of so 
much insane attachment, we are about 
to leave; it is but misery, vanity, and 
folly; a phantom — the very fashion of 
which “passeth away.” — ^F^nelon. 


Earth, thou great footstool of our God 
Who reigns on high; thou fruitful source 
Of all our raiment, life and food. 

Our house, our parent, and our nurse. 

— Watts. 


Friend, hast thou considered the 
‘‘rugged, all-nourishing earth,” as 
Sophocles well names her; how she 
feeds the sparrow on the housetop, 
much more her darling man? — Carlyle. 


Lean not on earth; it will pierce 
thee to the heart; a broken r^ at 
best; but oft a spear, on its sharp 
point Peace bleeds and Hope expires. 
— Young. 


Let the mantle of worldly enjoy- 
ments bang loose about you, that it 
may be easily dropped when death 
comes to carry you into another world. 
— ^T. Boston. 


The earth, though in comparison of 
heaven so small, nor glistering, may 
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of solid good contain more plenty than 
the sun, that barren shines. — Milton. 

I speak of that learning which 
makes ns acquainted with the ^und- 
less extent of nature, and the univer^, 
and which even while we remain in 
this world, discovers to us both 
heaven, earth, and sea. — Cicero. 

The earth is bright. 

And I am earthly, so I love it well; 

Though heaven is holier, and full of 
light 

Yet I am frail, and with frail things would 
dwell, — Mrs. Judson. 

Our earthly jx^sse^ions will indeed 
perish in the final wreck of all things; 
but let the ship parish, let all we have 
sink in the deep, if we may come “safe 
to land.” From these storms and bil- 
lows — these dangerous seas — these 
tempestuous voyages — may we all be 
brought at last safe to heaven, — 
Albert Barnes. 

The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous 
palaces. 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. — Shakespeare. 

Transiency is stamped on all our 
possessions, occupations, and delights. 
We have the hunger for eternity in 
our souls, the thought of eternity in 
onr hearts, the destination for eternity 
written on our inmost being, and the 
need to ally ourselves with eternity 
proclaimed by the most short-lived 
trifles of time. Either these things 
will be the blessing or the curse of our 
lives. Which do you mean that they 
shall be for you? — ^Alexander 
Haclaren. 

Thou sure and firm-set earth, 

Hear not my steps, which way they walk, 
for fear 

The very stones prate of my whereabout. 

— Shakespeare. 

It is this earth that, like a kind 
mother, receives us at our birth, and 
sustains us when born ; it is this 
alone, of all the elements around us, 
that is never found an enemy of man. 
—Pliny. 


i The waters deluge man with rain, 

; oppress him with hail, and drown him 
with inundations ; the air rushes in 
! storms, prepares the tempest, or lights 
I up the volcano ; but the earth, gentle 
land indulgent, ever subservient to the 
I wants of man, spreads his walks with 
flowers and his table with plenty; re- 
turns with interest every good com- 
mitted to her care, and though she 
produces the poison, she still supplies 
the antidote ; though constantly teased 
' more to furnish the luxuries of man 
than his necessities, yet, even to the 
last, she continues her kind in- 
dulgence, and when life is over she 
piously covers his remains in her 
bosom. — Pliny. 

The corumon growth of Mother Earth 
Suffices me — her tears, her mirth, 

1 Her humblest mirth and tears. 

— Wordsworth. 

Diseased nature oftentimes breaks forth 
In strange eruptions; oft the teeming earth 
Is with a kind of colic pinch’d and vex’d 
' By the imprisoning of unruly wind 
Within her womb; which, for enlargement 
striving, 

Shakes the old beldame earth, and topples 
down 

Steeples and moss-grown towers. 

— Shakespeare. 

Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her 
own; 

Yearninp she hath in her own natural 
kind, 

And, even with something of a mother’s 
mind, 

And no unworthy aim, 

The homely nurse doth all she can 
To make her foster child, her inmate man, 
Forget the glories he hath known 
And that imperial palace whence he came. 

— Wordsworth, 

Ease 

A life of ease is a difficult pursuit. 
— Gow’per. 

Indulge, and to thy genius freely give, 
For not to live at ease is not to live. 

, — Persius. 

Ease leads to habit, as success to ease. 

He lives by rule who lives himself to please* 
— Crabbe. 

He lives at ease that freely lives.— ^ 
Barbour. 
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Hail, day of days! in peals of praise 
Throughout all ages owned. 

When Christ, our God, hell’s empire trod, 
And high o’er heaven was throned. 

— Fortunatus. 


Ye heavens, how sang they in your courts. 
How sang the angelic choir that day. 
When from His tomb the imprisoned God, 
JJke the strong sunrise, broke away? 

— Frederick William Faber, D. D. 


Christ is our Passover I 
And we will keep the feast 
With the new leaven, 

. The bread of heaven: 

AU welcome, even the least! 

— A. R. Thompson, D. D. 


“Christ the Lord is risen to-day,” 
Sons of men and angels say. 

Raise your joys and triumphs high; 
Sing, ye heavens, and earth reply. 

— Charles Wesley. 


Jesus lives, to Him the Throne 
Over all the world is given, 

May we go where He is gone, 

Rest and reign with Him in neaven. 

Alleluia! — C. F. Gillert. 


Yes, He is ris’n who is the First and Last; 
Who was and is; who liveth and was 
dead; 

Beyond the reach of death He now has 
pass’d. 

Of the one glorious Church the glorious 
Head. — ^Horatius Bonar, D. D. 


O Risen Christ! O Easter Flower! 

How dear Thy Grace has grown! 

From east to west, with loving power. 
Make all the World Thine own, 

— Phillips Brooks, 


Awake, thpu wintry earth — 

Fling off thy sadness! 

Fair vernal flowers, laugh forth 
Your ancient gladness! 

Christ is risen. 

" — ^Thomas Blackburn. 


Come, ye saints, look here and wonder. 
See the place where Jesus lay; 

He has burst His bapds asunder; 

He has borne > our sins away; 

Joyful ti’dSngs, . 

Yes, the Lord has risen* to-day. 

— Thomas E^lly, 


God expects from men something 
more at such times, and that it were 
much to be wished for the credit of 
their refigioh as well as the satisfac- 


tion of their con^ience that their 
Easter devotions would in some meas- 
ure come up to their Easter dr^s, — 
South. 


Rise, heart! thy Lord is risen. Sing His 
praise 

Without delays. 

Who takes thee by the hand, that thou 
likewise 

With Him mayst rise — 

That as His death condemned thee to dust. 
His life may make thee gold, and much 
more just. — Herbert. 


The fasts are done; the Aves said; 

The moon has filled her horn; 

And in the solemn night I watch 
Before the Easter morn. 

So pure, so still the starry heavoi. 

So hushed the brooding air, 

I could hear the sweep of an angeTs wings 
If one should earthward fare. 

— Edna Dean Proctor. 


Ring, snow-white bells, your purest praise 
To glorify this Easter day, 

And let our risen Saviour’s joy 
Your voiceless, fragrant breath employ — 

• Fill every valley with perfume 
And lighten death’s appalling gloom, 

Teach ye our troubled hearts the way 
To trust our Saviour every d^. 

— W. J. R. Taylor. 


Christ hath arisen I O mountain peaks, 
attest — 

Witness, resounding glen and torrent wave! 

The immortal courage in the human breast 

Sprung from that victory — tell how oft the 
brave 

To camp ’midst rock and cave. 

Nerved by those words, thdr struggling 
faith have borne, 

Planting the cross on high above the clouds 
of mom! — Mrs. Hemans. 


Sing aloud, daildren! sing to the glorious 
» Kiijig , , , , 

Of Redfs^mptbu, 'V?ho sits, on the throne, 
For the sefapluin h?gh yeQ .their faces, and 
crT. 

And tl^ angels are prairihg the Son. 
With His raiment blood-dyed, and witii 
wounds in His side. 

He returns like a chief from the war. 
When His champion blow hath laid death 
and hell low, 

And " hath driven destruction afar. 

— A. R. Thompson, D. D. 

Our faith in God asks of Him a 
risen Redeemer, and the faith ia an- 
swered in a Saviour raised firmn the 
dead. — Bishop Fallows. 
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But now is Christ risen from the 
dead, and become the first fruits of 
them that slept. — Bible. 


Immortality is the glorious discov- 
ery of Christianity. — Channing. 


The resurrection of Jesus Christ is 
a certainty. If any fact, not merely 
of Christianity, but of history, stands 
on an impregnable foundation, this 
does. — E. P. Coodwin, D. B. 


Tomb, thou shalt not hold Him longer; 
Eteath is strong, but life is stronger; 
Stronger than the dark, the light; 
Stronger than the wrong, the right; 
Faith and hope triunmhant say, 

“Christ will rise on Easter day!” 

— Phillips Brooks. 


Up and down our lives obedient 
Walk, dear Christ, with footsteps radiant, 
Till those garden lives shall be 
Fair with duties done for Thee; 

And our thankful spirits say, 

“Christ arose on Easter Day.” 

— Phillips Brooks, D. D. 


The fact of resurrection is not ex- 
traordinary ; it is in accord with what 
we who ^Heve at all believe to be the 
nniform law of life — that death does 
not touch it The witnesses to the 
resurrection of Christ were unpreju- 
diced, unexpectant, incredulous, and 
their honesty is not doubted even by 
skeptical criticism. — Spurgeon. 


Had Christ not risen we could not' 
believe Him to be what He declared 
Himself when He “made Himself e<iual 
with But He has risen in the 

confirmation of all His claims. By it 
alone, but by it thoroughly, is He 
manifested as the very Son of God, 
who has come into the world to recon- 
cile the world to Himself. It is^ the 
fundamental fact in the Christian's 
unwavering confidence in “all the 
words of this life.” — Beoj. B, War- 
field, D. D. 

From the empty grave of Jes^ the 
enemies of the cross turn away in un- 
concealable dismay. Those whom the 
force of no logic can convince, and 
whose hearts are steeled against the 
appeal of almighty love from the cross 
itself, quail before the irresistible 


power of this simple fact. Christ has 
risen from the dead ! After two thou- 
sand years of the most determined as- 
sault upon the evidence which demon- 
strates it, that fact stands. And so 
long as it stands Christianity, too, 
must stand as the one supernatural 
religion. — Benj. B. Warfield, D. D. 


This Easter-time brings us the as- 
surance that when He comes and shall 
descend from heaven with a shout, 
with the voice of the archangel and 
with the trump of God, believers who 
sleep in Christ and those then living 
will be caught up together to meet 
Him in the air, and all will be, as in 
the twinkling of an eye, transformed 
and transfigured and possessed of 
bodies as perfect and as glorious as 
His own, and in these glorious and re- 
splendent bodies we shall reign and 
rejoice forever. — B. P. Goodwin, D. D. 


Had He not emerged from the tomb 
all our hopes, all our salvation would 
be lying dead with Him unto this day. 
But as we see Him issue from the 
grave we see ourselves issue with 
Him in newness of life. Now we 
know that His shoulders were strong 
enough to bear the burden that was 
laid upon them, and that He is able 
to save to the uttermost all that come 
unto God through Him. The resur- 
rection of Christ is thus the indispen- 
sable evidence of His completed work, 
His accomplished redemption. — ^Benj. 
B. Warfield. 


All Christian worship is a witness 
of the resurrection of Him who liyeth 
for ever and ever. Because He lives, 
“now abideth faith, hope, charity." — - 
Lyman Abbott. 


In every grave on earth’s green 
sward is a tiny seed of the resurrec- 
tion life of Jesus Christ, and that 
seed cannot perish. It will germinate 
when the warm south wind of Christ’s 
return brings back the spring-tide to 
this cold sin-cnrsed earth of ours ; and 
then they that are in their graves, and 
we who shall lie down in ours, will 
feel in otrr mortal bodies the power of 
His resurrection, and will come forth 
to life immortal. — ^Dr. David Gregg. 
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In Christ’s resurrection, therefore, 
the Christian man sees the earnest 
and pledge of his own resurrection; 
and by it he is enheartened as he lays 
away the bodies of those dear to him, 
not sorrowing ‘‘as the rest that have 
no hope,” but with hearts swelling 
with glad anticipations of the day 
when they shall rise to meet their 
Lord. “For if we believe that Jesus 
died and rose again, even so them 
also that are fallen asleep in Jesus 
will He bring with Him.” — Benj. B. 
Warfield, D. D. 


A happy and a glorious Easter will 
this one be to all of us who get a 
new vision of the risen Christ, and 
prostrate ourselves in humble adora- 
tion at His feet, and cry out: “Rab- 
^ni! Rabboni!” Then shall we set 
our hearts, lifted into a new atmo- 
sphere, on things above, and reach an 
actual higher life. We shall know 
more of what it is to live by Christ, 
in Christ, for Christ, and with Christ, 
till we reach the marvelous light 
around the throne in glory. — Theo. h. 
Ouyler, D. D. 


We can no longer speak of a bourne 
from which no traveler e’er returns. 
The middle wall of partition has 
been broken down and the boundary 
become but an invisible line by the 
resurrection of Christ. That He who 
died has been raised again and ever 
lives in the form of a complete hu- 
manity is the fundamental fact in 
the revelation of the Christian doc- 
trine of immortality. — Benj. B. War- 
field, U H. 


It was for the glory that was set 
before Hinx that Christ endured the 
humiliation and suffering of the cross. 
Let us keep our eyes fixed steadily on 
the crown immortal, and then our sac- 
rifices and services, and sufferings for 
Christ’s cause, will seem light and 
trival in comparison, ♦ ♦ * 

seal of the Sanhedrim, a regiment of* 
soldiers from the town, a floor of rock, ' 
a roof of rock, a wall of rock, a niche 
of rock, cannot keep Christ in the 
•crypt. Though you pile upon us all 
the boulders of the niountains, you 
cannot keep us down. The door of 


the tomb will be lifted from Its hinges 
and flung fiat in the dust — ^Talmage. 


Over all earth’s scarred and grave- 
ridged surface it kindled the light of 
this great hope : These moldering 
ashes may live again in human form. 
By the testimony of the senses Jesus 
is alive from the dead, and by the 
emptiness of Joseph’s sepulcher, by 
Mary’s risen Son, the resurrection is 
not incredible. Bereaved hearts may 
wrap themselves around with its sweet 
hope ; human graves may be made 
vocal with its promise I the dying race 
of man come unto victory through 
faith. — S. S. Mitchell, D. 0. 


Jesus has redeemed not only our 
souls, but our bodies. When the Lord 
shall deliver His captive people out of 
the land of the enemy He will not 
leave a bone of one of them^ in the 
adversary’s power. The dominion of 
death shall be utterly broken. — Spur- 
geon. 


Ring, joyons bells of Easter, 

Death hath not conquered Life; 
Victorious is our risen Lord, 

And finished all His strife, 

From Calvary’s mount of darkness, 

Lo! starry lilies bloom; 

For by the cross we conquer 
And fearless face the tomb. 

— Mary E. Sangster. 


For forty centuries, in one un- 
broken column, the race of man had 
been marching into the shadows. And 
of all the millions who had desc^^ed 
into the shadow^ valley,^ not one had 
ever returned. ISIo dead human form 
through all the centuries had ris^ np 
into a post-mortem life- There was 
in all Barth’s area not one empty 
grave. No human heart believed, no 
human voice declared that there was 
such a grave — a grave robbed by the 
power of a victor stronger than man’s 
great enemy, death. It was therefore 
a new and wonderful message which 
the Apostle communicated, wh^ unto 
the dying race of man he lifted up 
his voice in the words: “One human 
form has risen from the dead; one 
grave of earth is empty ; the 
Ghrist Jesus who was is alive 

again.”— S. S. Mitchell, 0, 
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This, then, is the doctrine of the 
resurrection. We do not believe — at 
least I do not— that law has been 
rudely violated in one extraordinary 
and unparalleled episode.^ We believe 
that a universal law of life, overmas- 
tering death, and always superior to 
it, has had once a visible witness. — 
Spurgeon, 


If you have no share in the living 
Lord may God have mercy upon you I 
If you have no share in Christ’s rising 
from the dead then you will not be 
raised up in the likeness of His glori- 
fied body. If yon do not attain to 
that resurrection from^ among the dead 
then you must abide in death. — Spur- 
geon. 


Whoever, therefore, is a true be- 
liever has of necessity an indefeasible 
hope, an absolute certainty of salva- 
tion, He shares the resurrection of 
Christ. His sins are as absolutely 
buried out of God's sight as the body 
of Christ was buried in the tomb from 
the light of day. They can no more 
touch and spoil his hope than they 
can touch and condemn the risen 
Lord. All true children of God are 
now, because of His resurrection, 
wholly and forever justified, assured 
absolutely that they are now heirs of 
God and joint heirs with Jesus Christ, 
and waiting only for the day of full 
and final deliverance and glorification. 
E. P. Goodwin, D. D. 


We have often asserted, and we af- 
firm it yet again, that no fact in his- 
tory is better attested' than the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ from the dead. 
It must not be denied, by any who are 
willing to pay the slightest respect to 
the testimony <xf their fellow-men, that 
Jesus^ who died upon the cross, and 
was buried in the , tomb of Joseph of 
Arimathea, did, litemlly rise again 
from the dead. — Spurgeon. 


A bare seed is the fermer. Eook 
into the wheat bin. There lie the bare 
seeds — the natural bodiesVbut no- at^l 
ist would think of sitting down 
fore them. Now turn your eyes upon 
the field of living grain as the winds 
of summer billow its surface. What 


beauty — what a glory I The bare 
grains have risen from death in a body 
of living green, matchless in the splen- 
dor of a new and a higher material 
body. So is the resurrection of the 
human form. It is sown corruptible 
— it is raised incorruptible ; it is sown 
in weakness — it is raised in power ; a 
low% inferior, imperfect body is sown 
— one of glorious perfection rises up 
from this, as from a seed.. There^ is a 
natural body and there is a spiritual 
body, and the former comes first — is 
the seed of the latter? As we have 
borne the image of the earthly, so also 
shall we bear the image of the heaven- 
ly. — S. S. Mitchell, D. H. 


We Christians do not believe that 
Jesus Christ was the only one that 
ever rose from the dead. We believe 
that every death-b4d is a resurrection ; 
that from every grave the stone is 
rolled away. — Spurgeon. 


No one has ever yet succeeded in 
resolving the narrative of this event 
into figure or myth, and failures in 
this direction go to prove that the evi- 
dence on which the event rests is un- 
impeachable. And if it is trustwor- 
thy, then Christianity r^ts on a sure 
foundation, and our faith is in no 
sense vain, but warrantable and pre- 
cious. — Geo. 0. Lorimer, H. D. 


Let patriotism have its high days 
and freedom its monuments, and let 
the triumphs of navigators and gen- 
erals be annually observed; but sure- 
[ly, beyond all these, a season that 
stands for as much to the race as 
Easter does may well be remembered 
.eaffii year with songs and flowers and 
With every mark of gratitude and of 
loftiest jnbilafion. — Rev. Geo. 0. 
Lorimer, D. D. 


It longs for existence that it may 
have life. Life and immortality are 
brought to light by the higher and 
holy nature of the risen Christ, who 
shows the meaning and possibilities of 
life, and awakens in all , responsive 
Ifiatpr^s a desire to live. Every 
Qftispap fife becomes thus a witness 
the respxr^ion. Its very possi- 
* MJity la a world of evil is due to a 
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living Saviour. “Because I live, ye 
shall live also.” — Bishop Hendrix. 


See the land, her Easter keeping, 

Rises as her Maker rose; 

Seeds so long in darkness sleeping 
Burst at last from winter snows. 

Earth with heaven above rejoices; 

Fields and garlands hail the spring; 
Shaughs and woodlands ring with voices 
While the wild birds build and sing. 

— Charles Kingsley. 


Christ is risen from the dead, and 
thus His own words have been justi- 
fied. Christ is risen from the dead, 
and thus God has given Him the sign 
of His Jklessianic mission. The final 
and absolute seal of genuineness has 
been pot on all His claims, and the 
indelible stamp of a divine authority 
upon all His teachings. The resur- 
rection spans and binds the sacred 
Scriptures from Genesis to Revela- 
tion. Christ is risen from^ the dead, 
and everj^romise of God is yea and 
amen in Efim. — Bishop Fallows. 


Was it not most meet that a woman 
should first see the risen Saviour? She 
was first in the transgression ; let 
her be first in the justification. In 
yon garden she was first to work our 
wo; let her in that other garden be 
the first to see Him who works our 
weal. She takes first the apple ©f 
that bitter tree which brings ns all 
our sorrow ; let her be the first to see 
the Mighty Gardener, who has plant- 
ed a tree which brings forth fruit 
unto everlasting life. — Spurgeon. 


Let all the jubilant sounds of earth 
swing up in one resonant wave of 
triumphant song. Let ,us robe our- 
selves in the sunny gladness of a hope 
so bright — the hope that defies death, 
and reaches across all the breadth^ of 
graves, and clasps the hand of an im- 
mortal friend, and says through any 
hour of sorrow, “It doth not yet ap- 
pear what we shall be ; but we know 
that, when He shall appear, We shall 
be like Him” — waking or sleeping, for, 
waking or ' keeping, we are the 
Lord’s ; and while it thus chants its 
faith, hears, rising slow and sweet, 
and with an olden pathos, out of the 
deeps of ancient days, the quenchl^ 
■^ith of a twilight child of God: I 


know that my Redeemer liveth : * * * 
and though after my skin worms de- 
stroy this body, yet in my fie^ shall 
I see God.”— Rev, I. M. Haldemann. 


Christendom never came from an 
unbroken grave. It would have been 
buried in that grave, as Judas thought 
it was going to be, and as the Jews 
thought it was going to be, except 
there had been a resurrection f ropa the 
dead. Then you can explain Christen- 
dom, churches, and literature if 
Christ rose again ; but otherwise ^ey 
cannot be explained at all. Our whole 
civilization rests on the broken Cross 
of the Master, and it is incredible 
that a civilization like this, in a world 
advancing steadily for eighteen centu- 
rie has been founded on a he. — 
Richard S. Storrs, B. D. 


We do not strike out one part or 
another part of the prophecy on rec- 
crrd; we have the whole compact^ 
together by this mighty keystone in 
the arch, the resurrection of the Son 
of God and the glorious manifesta- 
tion given by Him as the divine re^ 
resentative and Son in the world. 
Then the world is beautiful ; it is not 
a ’place of graves; it is a place of 
graves that are to be opened. It is 
not the city of the dead. They who 
are dead to human view are living 
unto God. It is a portal of paradise 
instead of a place of graves, and there 
is light upon it every Faster morning 
su<^ as never was before cm sea or 
shore until the Master had risen fr(^ 
the grave. — ^Richard S. Storrs, D. D. 


We greatly need the cheer of this 
precious Easter truth. We make too 
little of the place our Lord has gone 
to prepare for us. We rob ourselves 
greatly when we try to reduce heaven 
to a mere state of ecstatic feeling. We 
need the cheer which comes of having 
the eye of faith fixed on the better 
country and the 'city that hath the 
foundations. Such a certainty of an 
inheritance that is real and that can- 
not fade away goes far to mitigate 
the pangs which come of the fires ana 
floods and disasters and frauds which 
so often despoil Gcd^s people of their 
earthly possessions; ; for we know that 




the things seen are temporal, bnt the 
things not seen are eternal, an»d they 
are only a few heart-beats away* — M* 
P. Goodwin, D. B. 

He who burst the t^rs of death was 
thereby declared to be the Son of God 
with power. Since the resurrection 
morning there has never been — ^there 
could not be — the slightest question 
as to His final rulership of the world. 
I>eatb was conquered, Satan was con- 
quered, and He proclaimed the wearer 
of the name above every name. His 
final triumph was hence merely a 
questic^i of the fullness of time. And 
He is now i^ated at the right hand of 
the Father, from henceforth expecting 
till His enemies are made His footstool, 
This Baster morning certifies us of 
that approaching day, and with, as it 
were, the foregleams of its glory on 
our faces and the stir/ings of its 
mighty jfoy in our hearts, bids us 
watch and pray and loofe fdr the com- 
ing of the KiE€*— El F. Goodwin, 
D, D. 


Preach the defeat of death and the 
triumph over the grave as historic 
facts; preach it as the great middle 
truth, as the potent truth out of 
which all others of our faith flow 
forth ; keep it ever . lifted up as the 
justification of all our best endeav- 
ors ; preach it as the one great thing 
that rails off the children of God from 
the children of death ; hold it out as 
the beacon across all the dark waters 
of time's tumult; throw it out in the 
face of human fears, and tell it in- 
creasingly with joy. — Rev. L M. 
Haldemann. 


Remember there is no man can say 
that Jesus is the Lord but by the 
Holy Ghost; so no man can profess, 
to any purpose, faith in Christ’s res- 
urrection but by the Holy Ghost. *‘It 
is the Spirit that beareth witness” 
now, as nineteen centuries agov by 
that influence on the will ©f^ man 
which leaves the intellect at Kberty 
to do justice to the evidence before 
it. Pray that most blessed Spirit so 
to teach your hearts and wills that 
you may, at least, have no reason for 
wishing the resurrection to be untrue. 
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Pray Him for His gracious assistance 
that you may recover or may strength- 
en the great grace of faith and have 
your part in the blesfeed promise of 
the apostle: “If thou shalt confess 
with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and 
shalt believe in thy heart that God 
hath raised Him from the dead, thou 
shalt be saved.” — Canon Liddon, 
D. D. 


Thine, O death, was the furrow: 
we east therein the precious seed. 
Now let us wait and see what God 
shall bring forth for us, A single 
leaf falls — the bud at its axil will 
shoot forth many leaves. The hus- 
bandman bargains with the year to 
give back a hundred grains for the 
one buried. Shall God be less gener- 
ous? Yet, when we sow, our hearts 
think that beauty is gone out, that all 
is lost. But when God shall bring 
again to our eyes the hundredfold 
beauty and sweetness of that which 
we planted, how shall we shame over 
that dim faith that, having eyes, saw 
not, and ears, heard not, though all 
heaven and all the earth appeared, 
and spake, to comfort those who 
mourn! — Henry Ward Beecher. 


There can, I ai^rehend, my dear 
brethren, be no sort of doubt that, if 
an ordinary historical occurrence, 
such as the death of Julius Caesar, ia 
attested as clearly as the resurrection 
of our Ijord — not, we will suppose, 
more clearly nor less — as having 
taken place nineteen centuries ago, all 
the world would believe it as a mat- 
ter of course. Nay, more: if an ex- 
traordinary occurrence traversing the 
usual operations of God in nature 
were similarly tested, it would be 
easily believed if only it stood alone as 
an isolated wonder connected with no 
religious claims, implying no religious 
duties, appealing only to the bare un- 
derstanding, and having no bearing, 
however remote, upon the will. The 
reason why the resurrection was not 
always believed u^n the evidence of 
these who were witness to it was be- 
cause to believe means for a con- 
sistent and thoughtful man to believe 
in and accept practically a great deal 
else. To believe the resurrection ts to 
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believe implicitly in the Christian 
faith. — Canon Liddon, D. D. 


He (Death) carries a black flag, 
and he takes no prisoners. He digs 
a trench across the hemispheres and 
fills it with the carcasses of nations. 
Fifty times would the world have been 
depopulated had not God kept making 
new generations. Fifty times the 
world would have swung lifeless 
through the air — no man on the 
mountain, no man on the sea — an 
abandoned ship plowing through im- 
mensity. Again and again has He 
done this work with all generations. 
He is a monarch as well as a con- 
queror; His palace a sepulcher; His 
fountains the falling tears of a world. 
Blessed*be God! in the light of this 
Easter morning I see the prophecy 
that His scepter shall be broken and 
His palace shall be demolished. The 
hour is coming when all who are in 
their graves shall come forth. Christ 
risen, we shall rise. Jesus is *‘the 
first-fruits of them that slept” 


Day of the Crucified Lord’s Resurrection; 
Day that the Lord by His triumph hath 
made; 

Day of Redemption’s seal of perfection; . 
Day of the Crown of His power dis- 
played ; 

Beautiful Easter, dazzling bright; 

Sun -Day that filleth all Sundays with light 1 
Queen of all festivals; glad cubnination 
Of the bright feasts that encircle the 
year; 

Glimpsing the Life, in a transfiguration, 
That shall at length in its glory appear. 
Beautiful Easter; day in its height; 
Sun-Day that filleth all Sundays with light! 
He who redeemeth, consoleth, forgiveth; 
Who His own body raised up from the 
dead, 

Holdeth all evil in bondage and Hveth, 
Source of all blessing, our life and our 
Head. 

It is His Glory that maketh thee bright, 
Sun-Day that filleth aB Sundays with li^t! 

— Harriet McEwcn Kimball. 


Most of all, when the very anni- 
versary comes and we are carried back 
to the cress end to the sepulcher from 
which the Master came, should this 
note of triumph be in our hearts or on 
our tips: songs of triumphant praise 
should sound from organ and voice. 
When we go home, it riiould be with 
i ff^Ung that the world is consecrated. 


the sepulcher has been brok^, and 
that life is lovelier than ever, and 
duty more beautiful, and death not 
terrible. So we should walk witb an 
elastic step, with a light shining over 
our faces and in our eyes, and with 
music on our lips as we go to our 
homes; and if any one ask. Whence 
came this new expression? Whence 
came this sweeter and more victorious 
tone? we should be able to say to 
them. It is natural, for to-day I have 
walked with the risen Christ ; to-day I 
have walked as conqueror of the Cros& 
with Him who conquered it; to-day 
I have w'alked near the gates which 
He entered who broke the bars of the 
sepulcher and ascended in glory to 
heaven. — Richard S. Storrs, D. D. 

£ating 

We must eat to live, not live to eat* 
— Fielding. 


He was a bold man that first ate 
an oyster. — Swift. 


The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. — Cervantes. 


Strive mightily, but eat and drink 
as friends.-^hakespeare. 


Unquiet meals make ill digestions, 
— Shakespeare. 


Feast to-day makes fast to-morrow, 
— Plautus. 


Appetite comes with eating. — Rab« 
elais. 


Go to your banquet, then, but use delight 
So as to rise stfil with an appetite. 

— Herrick. 


Sit down and feed, and welcome to 
our table. — Shakespeare, 


Tell me what you eat, and I will 
tell you what you are. — Brillat Sav 
arim 


I want egpery peasant to have a 
chicken in his pot on Sundays,--^ 
Henry IV. of France. 


To abstain that we may enjoy is th« 
epicureanism of reason. — ^EonsseaOt^ 
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A warmed-up dinner was never 
worth much. — Boileau. 


They say fingers were made before 
forks, and hands b^ore knives, — 
Swift 


With eager feeding food doth ch(^e 
the feeder. — Shakespeare, 


Now good digestion wait on appetite. 
And health on both. * — Shakespeare. 


They are as sick that surfeit with 
too much, as they that starve with 
nothing. — - — Shakespeare. 


Famish’d people must be slowly nurst. 
And fed by spoonfuls, else they always 
burst. • — Byron. 


A stomach that is seldom empty de- 
spises common food.—Horace. 


A surfeit of the sweetest things 
The deepest loathing to the stomach brings. 

— Shakespeare. 


For a man seldom thinks with more 
earnestness of anything than be does 
of bis dinner. — Samuel Johnson. 

My soul tasted that heavenly food, 
which gives new appetite while it sati- 
ates. — Dante. 


One solid dish his weekday meal affords. 
An added pudding solemniz’d the Lord’s. 

— Pope. 


Bad men live that they mky eat and 
drink, whereas good men eat and 
drink that they may live. — Socrates. 


0 hour, of all hours, the most bless’d upon 
earth. 

The blessed hour of our dinners! 

— Lord Lytton. 


The turnpike road to people’s hearts I find 
Lies through their mouths, or I mistake 
mankind. — Dr. Wolcot. 


For the sake of health, medicines 
are taken by weight and measure ; so 
ought food to be, or by some similar 
rule. — Skelton. 

- — — ' ' ' 
For I look upon it, th|it he who| 
does not mind his belfy will har^^y' 
Itaind anything else. — Samuel Johnsm 


Your supper is like the Hidalgo’s 
dinner ; very little meat, and a great 
deal of table-cloth. — Longfellow. 


The difference between a rich man 
and a poor man is this — the former 
eats when he pleases, and the latter 
when he can get it.— Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh. 


Some hae meat and canna eat. 

And some wad eat that want it; 

But we hae meat, and we can eat; 
Sae let the Lord be thankit. 

— Bums. 


“Here, dearest Eve,” he exclaims, 
“here is food.” “Well,” answered 
she, with the germ of a housewife 
stirring within her, “we have been 
so busy to-day that a picked-up din- 
ner must serve.” — Nath. Hawthorne. 


AH human history attests 
That happiness for man — the hungry 
sinner — 

Since Eve ate apples, much depends on 
dinner, — Byron. 


Yet shall you have to rectify your palate. 

An olive, capers, or some better salad 

Ushering the mutton; with a short-legged 
hen^ 

If we can get her, full of eggs, and then, 

Limons, and wine for sauce: to these a 
coney 

Is not to be despaired of for our money; 

And though fowl now be scarce, yet there 
are clerks, 

The sky not falling, think we may have 
larks. —Ben Jonson. 


'“Good weil-dress’d turtle heats them hol- 
low — 

It almost makes me wish, I vow, 

To have two ^omachs, like a cow!” 

And, lol as with the cud, an inward thrill 

Upheaved his waistcoat and disturb’d hia 
frill. 

His mouth was oozing, and he work’d his 
jaw — 

‘T almost think that I could eat one raw.” 

—Hood. 


The chief pleasure (iu eating) dees 
niot consist in costly seasoning, nr ex- 
Qui^te flavor, but in yourself. Do 
you seek saruce by sweating.-- — Horace. 


A woman asked a coachman, “Are 
jyou full inside”? Upon which Ijamb 
pu?fe bis head through the window and 
said : • ,“I . am quite fnll inside j .tha^ 
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last piece of pudding at Mr. Gillmati’s 
did the business for me.” — Charles 
Lamb. 


Man is a carnivorous production, 

And must have meals, at least one meal 
a day; 

He cannot live, like woodcocks, upon suc- 
tion, , 

But. like the shark and tiger, must have 


prey; 

Although his anatomical construction 
Bears vegetables, in a grumbling way, 
Your laboring people think beyond all ques- 
tion, 

Beef, veal, and mutton better for digestion. 

— Byron. 


Oh, better no doubt is a dinner of herbs. 
When season’d by love, which no rancor 
disturbs 

And sweeten’d by all that is sweetest in 
life 

Than turbot, bisque, ortolans, eaten in 
strife I 

But if, out of humor, and hungry, alone 
A man should sit down to dinner, each one 
Of the dishes of which the cook chooses to 

spoil . .. . 

With a horrible mixture of garlic and oil. 
The chances are ten against one, I must 
own. 

He gets up as ill-tempered as when he sat 
down. — Ix)rd Lytton. 


We may live without poetry, music and art; 

We may live without conscience, and live 
without heart; 

We may live without friends; we may live 
without books ; 

But civilized man cannot live without cooks. 

He may live without books — ^what is knowl- 
edge but grieving? 

He may live without hope — what is hope bust 
deceiving? 

He may live without love — what is passion 
but pining? 

But where is the man that can live without 
dining? —Lord Lytton. 


Even beauty cannot always palli- 
ate eccentricity. — Balzac. 


Men are of necessity so mad, that 
not to be mad were ma^ess in an- 
other form. — Pascal. 


Often extraordinary excedence, not 
being rightly conceived, does rather 
offend than please.^ — Sir P. Sidney. 


Oddities and singularities of be- 
havior may attend genius; but when 
they do, they are its misfortunes and 
blemishes. The man of true genius 
will be ashamed them, or at least 
will never affect to be distinguished 
by them. — Sir W. Temple. 


Eccentricity has always abounded 
when and where strength of character 
has abounded ; and the amount of ec- 
centricity in a society has been pro- 
portional to the amount of genius, 
mental vigor, and moral courage it 
contained. TOat so few now dare to 
be eccentric, marks the chief danger 
of the time. — ^John Stuart MilL 

EcIlo 

Echo is the voice of a reflection in 
a mirror. — Hawthorne. 


The babbling gossip of the air.— 
Shakespeare. 


That tuneful nymph, the babbling 
Echo. — Ovid. 


The old echoes are long in dying.—* 
Charles H. Parkhurst. 


Lost Echo sits amid the voiceless moun* 
tains, 

And feeds her grief. — Shelley. 


Their best and most wholesome 
feeding is upon one dish and no more 
and the same plaine and simple; for 
surely this hudling of^ many meats 
one upon another of di'^ers tastes is 
pestiferous. But sundrie sauces are 
more dangerous than that. — Pliny. 

Eccentricity 

Eccentricity is developed monoma- 
nia. — Bayard Taylor. 

Who- affects usele^ singularities has 
Surely a little mind. — Lavater. 


Echo waits with art and care 
And will the faults of song repair. ■ 
— Emerson. 


The Invisible and loquacious maiden 
of the mountain passes. — Horace 
Smith. 

And when the echoes had ceased^ 
like a sense of pain was the silence.-^ 
Longfellow. 

The Jews of old called an echo ‘‘thf 
daughter of the voice. ”-*~BathkeeL 
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The shadow of a souad, — a voice 
without a mouth, and words without 
a tongue. — Paul Chatfield. 


I heard * * * 

* * * the great echo flap 

Artd buffet round the hills from bluff to 
bluff. — Tennyson. 


So plain is the distinction of our words, 
That many have supposed it a spirit 
That answers. —Webster. 


EJeonoroy is a great revenue. — Cic' 
ero. 

Economy, the poor man’s mint.— 
Tupper. 

Ere fancy you consult, consult yout 
purse. — F ranklin. 

A creative economy is the fuel of 
magnificence. — Emerson. 


Let echo, t<K), perform her part, 
Prolonging every note with art; 

And in a low expiring strain, 

Play all the comfort o’er again. ^ 

— Addison. 


And a million horrible bellowing echoes 
broke .... , 

From the red-ribb’d hollow behind the 
wood. 

And thunder’d up into heaven. 

— Tennyson. 


Hark! how the gentle echo from her cell 
Talks through the cliffs, and murmuring 
o’er the stream. 

Repeats the accent — we shall part no more. 

— Akensidc. 


Sweetest Echo, ‘ sweetest nymph, that liv st 
unseen 

Within thy airy shell. 

By slow Meander’s margent green. 

And in the violet-embroidered vale. 

— Milton. 


O love, they die, in yon rich sky. 

They faint on hill or field or river; 

Our echoes roll from soul to soul. 

And grow forever and forever. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes 
flying, , . j * 

And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, 
dying. — Tennyson. 


How sweet the answer Echo makes 
To music at night. 

When, roused by lute or horn, she wakes. 
And far away, o’er lawns and lakes, 
answering light. 

— Moore. 


Where we find echoes, we gener- 
ally find emptiness and hollowness; 
it is the contrary with the echoes of 
the heart. — J. F. Boyes. 

ilconomy 

Economy is a savings-bank, into 
which men drop pennies, and get dol- 
lars in return, — H. W. Shaw. 


Let heaven-eyed Prudence battle 
with Desire. — J. T. Fields. 

The back door robs the house. — 
George Herbert. 

To make three guineas do the work 
of five. — Burns. 


Beware little expenses; a small 
leak will sink a great ship. — Frank- 
lin. 


Economy is half the battle of life; 
it is not so hard to earn money as to 
spend it well. — Spurgeon. 

it would be well had we more 
misers than we have among us.— 
Goldsmith. 


There can be no economy where 
there is no efficiency. — Beaconsfield. 

If you know how to spend less than 
you get you have the philosopher’s 
stone. — Franklin. 

The injury of prodigality leads to 
this, that he who will not economize 
will have to agonize. — Confucius. 


A penny saved is two pence clear, 

A pin a day's a groat a year. 

— Franklin. 


Where there is a question of econ- 
omy, I prefer privation. — Madame 
Swetchine. 


Not to be covetous is money, not to 
be a purchaser is a revenue. — Cicero. 


Take care to be an economist in 
prosperity; there is no fear of youf 
being one in adversity. — ^Zimmermann 
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Economy is an excellent Inre to be- 
tray people into expense. — ^Zimmer- 
mann. 


' Fmgality is founded on the princi- 
ple that all riches have limits. — 
Burhe. 


There is no gain so certain as that 
which arises from sparing what you 
have. — Publius Syrus, 


To balance fortane by a just expense. 
Join with Economy, Magnificence. 

— Pope. 


Be saving, but not at the cost of all 
liberality. Have the soul of a king 
and the hand of a wise economist. — 
Joubert. 


There are but two ways of paying 
debt: increase of industry in raising 
income, increase of thrift in laying 
out. — Carlyle. 


No man is rich whose expenditure 
exceeds his means ; and no one is poor 
whose incomings exceed his outgoings. 
— Haliburton. 


I can get no remedy against this 
consumption of the purse; borrowing 
only lingers and lingers it out, but 
the disease is incurable.- — Shakespeare. 


The man who will live above his 
present circumstances is in great dan- 
ger of living, in a little, much be- 
neath them. — ^Addison. 


As much wisdom may be expended 
on a private economy as on an empire, 
and as much wisdom may be drawn 
from it. — Emerson. 


Men live best upon small means. 
Nature has provided for all, if they 
only knew how to use her gifts, — 
Glaudianus. 


The world abhors closeness, and all 
but admires extravagance; yet a slack 
hand shows weakness, a tight hand 
strength. — Charles Buxton. 


He that, when he should not, spends 
too much, shall, when he would not, 
have ICC to spend. — Feltham. 


Economy is the parent of integrity, 
of liberty, and of ease, and the beau- 
teous sister of temperance, of cheer- 
fulness and health. — Dr. Johnson. 


A man may, if he knows not how 
to save as he gets, keep bis nose all 
his life to the grindstone and die not 
worth a groat at last. — Benjamin 
Franklin. 


I knew once a very covetous, sordid 
fellow, who used to say. Take care of 
the pence; for the pounds will take 
care of themselves. — Lord Chesterfield. 


The regard one shows economy is 
like that we show an old aunt who 
is to leave us something at last, — 
Shenstone. 


With parsimony a little is suffi- 
cient; and without it nothing is suffi- 
cient ; whereas frugality makes a 
poor man rich. — Seneca. 


He who is taught to live upon little 
owes more to his father's wisdom than 
he that has a great deal left him does 
to his father’s care. — ^William Penn. 


Sense ^ can support herself hand- 
somely in most countries on some 
eighteen pence a day ; but for fantasy, 
planets and solar systems, will not 
suffice. — Macaulay. 


Certainly, if a man will but keep 
of an even hand, his ordinary ex- 
penses ought to be but to the half of 
his receipts; and if he thinks to wax 
rich, hut to the third part — Bacon. 


The prospect of penury in age is so 
gloomy and terrifying that every man 
who looks before him must resolve 
to avoid it; and it must be avoided 
generally by the science of sparing. — 
Dt. Johnson. 


Proportion and propriety are 
among the best secrets of domestic 
wisdom; and there is no surer test of 
integrity than a well-proportioned ex- 
penditure. — Hannah More. 


Gain may be temporary and unteer* 
tain; but ever while you live expense 
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B constant and certain ; and it is «as- 1 projxjrtion reduced to practice ; it is 
kr to build two eliimneys than to foreseeing contingencies, and provid- 
keep one in fuel— Franklin. ing against them.— Hannah More. 


Qualities not regulated run into 
their opposites. Economy before com- 
petence is meanness after it. There- 
fore economy is for the poor; the 
rich may dispense with it. — Bovee, 


Nature is avariciously frugal; in 
flatter it allows no atom to elude its 
grasp; in mind, no thought or feeling 
to perish. It gathers up the frag- 
ments that nothing be lost. — Rev. Dr. 
Thomas, 


Let us learn the meaning of econ- 
omy. Economy is a high human of- 
fice, — a sacrament when its aim^ is 
grand, when it is the prudence of sim- 
ple tastes, when it is practised for 
freedom or for love or devotion. — 
Emerson. 


As bo 3 rs should be educated with 
temperance, so the first greatest lesson 
that should be taught them is to ad- 
mire frugality. It is by the exercise 
of this virtue alone they can ever ex- 
jiect to be useful members of society. 
—-Goldsmith, 


The man who will live above his 
present circumstances is in great dan- 
ger of living in a little time much 
beneath them, or, as the Italian prov- 
erb says: ‘^The man who lives by 
hope will die by despair.’ ' — Addison. 


Economy is integrity and profuse- 
ness is a cruel and crafty demon, that 
gradually involves her followers in 
dependence and debts; that is, fetters 
them with irons that enter into their 
souls. — Hawkesworth. 

Men talk m ,i:apture^ of youth and 
beauty, wit and sprighQmess ; but after 
seven years of union hot one of them 
is to be compared to good man- 

agement, which is seep at eyery nieaL 
and felt every hour in f^e hus^^d’s 
purse. — Witherspoon. , 


Sound economy is a sound under- 
standing broi^ht into action ; it cal- 
culation realized; it is the doctrine of 


Expense, and great expense, may be 
an essential part in true economy. If 
parsimonv w’ere to be considered as 
one of tlie kinds of that virtue, there 
is, however, another and a higher 
economy. Economy is a distinctive 
virtue, and consists not in saving, but 
in selection, — Burke. 


All to whom want is terrible, upon 
whatever principle, ought to think 
themselves obliged to learn the sage 
maxims of our parsimonious ances- 
tors, and attain the salutary arts of 
contracting expense; for without 
economy none can be rich, and with 
it few can be poor. — Johnson. 


It is no small commendation to 
manage a little well. He^is a good 
waggoner that can turn in a little 
room. To live well in abundance is 
the praise to the estate, is the praise 
not of the person. I will study more 
how to give a good account of my lit- 
tle, than how to make it more. — 
Bishop Hall. 


He regarded nothing to be cheap 
that was superfluous, for what one 
does not need is dear at a penny ; and 
it was better to possess fields, where 
the plough goes and cattle feed, than 
fine gardens that require much water- 
ing and sweeping. — Plutarch. 


Let honesty and industry be thy 
constant companions and spend one 
penny less than thy clear gains; then 
shall thy hide-bound pocket soon begin 
to thrive and will never again cry 
with the empty belly-ache; neither 
will creditors insult thee, nor want 
oppress, nor hunger bite,^ nor naked- 
ness freeze thee. — Franklin. 


The mere power of saving what is 
already in our. hands must be of easy 
acquisition to every mipd ; and as the 
example of I-drd Bacon n^ay show that 
the highest intellect cannot safely neg- 
lect it, a t^ionsand instances every day 
prove that the humblest may practise 
it with success. — L)r. Johnson. 
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Those individuals who save money 
are better workmen; if they do not 
the work better, they behave better 
and are more respectable ; and I 
would sooner have in my trade a hun- 
dred men who save money than two 
hundred who would spend every shill- 
ing they get. In proportion as indi- 
viduals save a little money their mor- 
als are much better ; they husband 
that little, and there is a superior 
tone given to their morals, and they 
behave better for knowing that they 
have a little stake in society, 

Education 

Education is the cheap defence of 
nations, — Burke. 


Just education forms the man. — 
Gay. 


Education should be as broad as 
man. — Emerson. 


Education is the apprenticeship of 
life. — Wiilmott 


We should ask, not who is the most 
learned, but who is the best learned. 
— liady Montagu, 


There are many things which we 
can afford to forget which it is yet 
well to learn. — Holmes. 


To breed up the son to common 
sense is evermore the parent’s least 
expense. — Drydenu 


Each excellent thing, once well 
learned, serves for a measure of all 
other knowledge. — Sir F. Sidney. 


A boy is better unborn than un- 
taught. — Gascoigne. 


The secret of education lies in re- 
specting the pupil. — Emerson. 


Love is the greatest of educators. — 
Mrs. Osgood. 


Capacity without education is de- 
plorable. — Saadi. 

To form a brave man, educate bold- 
ly. — Richter. 


Schoolhouses are the republican line 
of fortifications. — Horace Mann. 


’Tls education forms the common mind, 
j Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined. 
I • — Pope. 


Man must either make provision of 
sense to understand, or of a halter to 
hang himself. — Antisthenes. 


In this country every one gets a 
mouthful of education, but scarcely 
any one a full meal. — ^Theodore Par- 
ker. 


Hew the block off, and get out the 
plan. — Pope. 

Teach the children I It is painting 
in fresco. — Emerson. 


By education most have been mis- 
led. — Dryden. 

I carry my satchel still. — Michael 
Angelo. 


Capacity without education is de- 
plorable, and education without ca- 
pacity is thrown away. — ^Saadi, 

Observation more than books, ex- 
perience rather than persons, are the 
prime educators. — ^A. Bronson Alcott. 

The world is only saved by the 
breath of the school children. — Tal- 
mud. 


We are taught words, not ideas. — 
Beaconsfield. 


Education is only second to nature. 
— Horace BushneH. 


The best and most important part 
of every man’s education is * that 
which he gives himself, — Gibbon. 


The best education is to be had at 
a price, as well as the best broadcloth. 
— Anthony Trollope. 


i We shall one day learn to super- 
sede politics by education. — Emerson. 

i > Whose school-hours are all thedayi 
^and nights of our exist®ace.— -Oarlyla 
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Learned women are ridicnkd be- 
cause they put to shame unlearned 
men. — George Sand. 

The education of life perfects the 
thinking mind, but depraves the friv- 
olous. — Mme. de Stagl. 

The acciuirements of science maybe 
termed the armor of the mind. — Col- 
ton. 


Man forms and educates the world, 
but woman educates man. — Julie Bu- 
row. 


Education alone can conduct us to 
that enjoyment which is at once best 
in quality and infinite in quantity.— 
Horace Mann. 


No woman is educated who is not 
equal to the successful management 
of a family. — Burnap. 


Education may work wonders as 
well in warping the genius of indi- 
viduals as in seconding it. — A. Bron- 
son Alcott. 

Education is a capital to the poor 
man, and an interest to the rich man. 
—Horace Mann. 


Men must be taught as if you taught them 
not. 

And things unknown proposed as things 
forgot —Pope. 

Reading maketh a full man, confer- 
ence a ready man, and writing an 
exact man. — Bacon. 


Education is only like good culture, 
— ^it changes the size, but not the sort. 
—Henry Ward Beecher. 


The worst education, which teaches 
self-deniai, is better than the best 
which teaches everything else and not 
that — John Sterling. 


What sculpture is to a block of 
marble, education is to an human 
soul. — Addison. 


We speak of educating our children. 
Do we know that our children also 
educate us? — Mrs. Sigourney, 


No inheritance can supply the want 
of a virtuous education. — Thomas 
Wilson. 


Every fresh acquirement is another 
remedy against aflfiiction and time. — 
Willmott. 


Education is our only political 
safety. Outside of this ark all is del- 
uge. — ^Horace Mann. 

The wisest man may always learn 
something from the humblest peasant. 
— J. Petit-Senn. 


The self-educated are marked by 
stubborn peculiarities. — ^Isaac Dis- 
raeli. 


Learning by study must be won 
’Twas ne’er entail’d from sire to son. 

• — Gay. 


Delightful task ! to rear the tender 
thought, to teach the young idea how 
to shoot. — Thomson. 


The best education in the world is 
that got by struggling to get a living. 
— ^Wendell Phillips. 


Public instruction should be the 
first object of government. — ^Napoleon. 

A college education shows a man 
how little other people know.— Hali- 
burton. 

The best that . we can do for one 
another is to exchange our thoughts 
freely; and that, after all, is about 
all. — Froude. 


Education is the only interest wor- 
thy the deep, controlling anxiety of 
the thoughtful man. — ^Wendell Phil- 
lips. 


Histories make men wise ; poets, 
witty; the mathematics, subtle; nat- 
ural philosophy, deep; moral, grave; 
logic and rhetoric, able to contend.—^ 


Education must bring the practice 
as nearly as possible to the theory. 
As the children now are, so will the 
sovereigns soon be. — ^Horace Mann. 
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A complete and generous education 
fits a man to perform justly, skilfully 
and magnanimously all the offices of 
peace and war. — Milton. 


Next in importance to freedom and 
justice is popular education, without 
which neither justice nor freedom can 
he permanently maintained. — ames 
A. Garfield. 


'He is to be educated because he is 
a man, and not because he is to make 
shoes, nails, and pins. — Channing. 


Education begins the gentleman, 
but reading, good company, and edu- 
cation must finish him. — Locke. 


The pains we take in books or arts 
which treat of things remote from 
the necessaries of life is a busy idle- 
ness. — Fuller. 


In exalting the faculties of the soul, 
we annihilate, in a great degree, the 
delusion of the senses. — Aim^-Martin. 

I think I should know how to edu- 
cate a boy, but not a girl; I should 
be in danger of making her too 
learned. — Niebuhr. 


On the diffusion of education among 
the people rests the preservation and 
perpetuation of our free institutions. 
— Webster. 


Prussia is great because her people 
are intelligent. They know the alpha- 
bet. The alphabet is conquering the 
world. — G. W. Curtis. 


The true purpose of education is to 
cherish and unfold the seed of immor- 
tality already sown within us. — ^Mrs. 
Jameson. 


Bestraint of discipline, emulation, 
examples of virtue and of justice, form 
the education of the world. — Burke. 


I have hope that society may be re- 
formed, when I see bow much educa- 
tion may be reformed.—- 'Leibnitz. 

It is not the mediocrity of women’s 
education which makes their weak- 


ness ; it is their weakness which necew* 
sarily causes their mediocrity. — De 
Maistre. 


The opening of the first grammar- 
school was the opening of the first 
trench against monopoly in Chnrch 
and State. — Lowell. 


Nothing so good as a university 
education, nor worse than a univer- 
sity without its education. — Bulwe^ 
Lytton. 


All of us who are worth anything, 
spend our manhood in unlearning the 
follies, or expiating the mistakes of 
our youth, — Shelley. 


Women, like men, must be educated 
with a view to action, or their studies 
cannot be called education. — Harriet 
Martineau. 


When you introduce into our 
schools a spirit of emulation, you have 
present the keenest spur admissible to 
the youthful intellect. — Horace Mann. 


Modern education too often covers 
the fingers with rings, and at the 
same time cuts^ the sinews at the 
wrist. — Earl of Sterling. 


The reason why education is usu- 
ally so poor among women of fashion 
is, that it is not needed for the life 
which they elect to lead. — ^Julia Ward 
Howe. 


Only the refined and delicate pleas- 
ures that spring from research and 
education can build up barriers be- 
tween different ranfcs. — Mme^ de 
Stael. 


Do not then train boys to learning 
by force and harshness ; but direct 
them to it by what amuses their 
minds. — ^Plato. 


Finally, education alone can con- 
duct us to that enjoyment which is, 
at once, best in quality and infinite in 
quantity. — Horace Mann. 


No education deserve the name un- 
less it develops thought, unrless It 
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pierces down to tbe mysterious spir- 
itual principle of mind, and starts 
that into activity and growth. — ^E. P, 
Whipple. 


The fruit of liberal education is not 
learning, but the capacity and desire 
to learn; not knowledge, but power. 
— C, W. Eliot. 


Do not ask if a man has been 
through college. Ask if a college has 
been through him; if he is a walking 
university. — Chapin. 


To be thoroughly imbued with the 
liberal arts refines the manners, and 
makes men to be mild and gentle in 
their conduct. — Ovid. 


As the fertilest ground must be ma- 
nured, so must the highest flying wit 
have a Dsedalus to guide him. — Sir 
P. Sidney. 


Unless the people can be kept in 
total darkness, it is the wisest way 
for the advocates of truth to give 
them full light. — ^Whately. 


Education, however indispensable 
in a cultivated age, produces nothing 
on the side of genius. When educa- 
tion ends, genius often begins. — Isaac 
Disraeli. 


To pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind. 
To breathe the enlivening spirit, and to fix 
The generous purpose in the glowing breast. 

— Thomson. 


God bath blessetl you with a good 
name: to be a well-favored man is the 
gift of fortune, but to write and read 
comes by nature. — Shakespeare. 


. A free school 

For th education of yoimg gentlemen, 
To study how to dr»ifc and take tobacco. 

r-ItedoIpL 


The best system of education, is 
that which draws its chief support 
from^ the voluntary effort of t^ com- 
mnnity, from the individual effortSi of 
citizens, and^ from those burdens of 
taxation which they voluntarily im- 
pose upon themselves. — Garfield- 


Education is the constraining and 
directing of youth towards that right 
reason, which the law affirms, and 
which the experience of the best of 
our elders has agreed to be truly right. 
— Plato. 


The awakening of our best sympa- 
thies, the cultivation of our best and 
purest tastes, strengthening the desire 
to be useful and good, and directing 
youthful ambition to unselfish ends, — ■ 
such are the objects of true educa- 
tion. — J. T. Headley. 


Jails and state prisons are the com- 
plement of schools; so many less as 
you have of the latter, so many more 
you must have of the former. — Horace 
Mann. 


Education commences at the moth- 
er’s knee, and every word spoken with- 
in the hearing of little children tends 
toward the formation of character. 
Let parents bear this ever in mind.— 
Hosea Ballou. 


But it was in making education not 
only common to all, but in some sense 
compulsory on all, that the destiny of 
the free republics of America was 
practically settled. — Lowell 


Enflamed with the study of learn- 
ing, and the admiration of virtue; 
stirred up with high hopes of living to 
be brave men, and worthy patriots, 
dear to God, and famous to all ages. 
— Milton. 


He can write and read and cast accompt 
0 monstrous! 

We took him setting of boys’ copies. 
Here’s a villain! — Shakespeare. 


Girls, like the priestesses of old, 
should be educated only in sacred 
places, and never hear, nor much less 
see, what is rude, immoral, or violent. 
— Richter. 


Wherever is found what 2 S called a 
paternal government, was found a 
State, education.; It had been discov- 
er^ that the best way to insure im- 
plicil obedience was to commence tyr* 
army in the nursery. — Beaconsfield * 
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They who provide much wealth for 
their children, but neglect to improve 
them in virtue, do like those who feed 
their horses high, but never train them 
to the manage. — Socrates. 


Were it not better for a man in a 
fair room to set up one great light, 
or branching candlestick of lights, 
than to go about with a rushlight into 
every dark corner. — Bacon. 


A journalist is a grumbler, a cen- 
surer, a giver of advice, a regent of 
sovereigns, a tutor of nations. Pour 
hostile newspapers are more to be 
feared than a thousand bayonets. — 
Napoleon. 


Slavery is but half abolished, eman- 
cipation is but half completed, while 
millions of freemen with votes in their 
hands are left without education. — 
Robert C. Winthrop. 


An acquaintance with the muses, in 
the education of youth, contributes not 
a little to soften manners. It gives a 
delicate turn to the imagination and 
a polish to the mind. — Richardson. 


Education keeps the key of life ; and 
a liberal education insures the first 
conditions of freedom, — namely, ade- 
quate knowledge and accustomed 
thought, — Julia Ward Howe. 


Very few men are wise by their 
own counsel, or learned by their o^n 
teaching ; for he that was only taught 
by himself had a fool to his master. — 
Ben Jonson. 

*Tis pleasing tc be school’d in a strange 
tongue 

By female lips and eyes — that is, I mean, 
When both the teacher, and the taught are 
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They smile still more. — Byron. 

The fruits of the earth do not more 
obviously require labor and cultiva- 
tion to prepare them for our use and 
subsistence than our faculties demand 
instruction. — Barrow. 

A true teacher should penetrate to 
whatever is vital in his pupil, and de- 


velc^ that by the I^ht and heat of hha 
own intelligence. — E. P, Whip^>k. 


It is wonderful what a diferesice 
learning makes upon people even in 
the common intercourse of life, which 
does not appear to be mnch connected 
with it. — Dr, Johnson. 


If Nature be not improved by in- 
struction, it is blind; if instruction be 
not assisted by Nature, it is maimed; 
and if exercise fail of the assistance 
of both, it is imperfect. — ^Plutarch. 


Oh ye, who teach th’ ingermoas youth of 
nations — 

Holland, France, England, Germany, or 
Spain — 

I pray ye flog them upon all occasions; 

It mends their morals; never mind the 
pain. — Byroa 


A little learning is a dangerous thing, 
dDrink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring. 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again 

— Pope. 

The greatest defect of common edu- 
cation is, that we are in the habit of 
putting pleasure all on one side, and 
weariness on the other; all weariness 
in study, all pleasure in idleness. — 
P^nelon: 


How can man be intelligent, haiw? 
or useful, without the culture and 
discipline of education? It is this 
that unlocks the prisofn-house of his 
mind, and releases the captive. — Rev. 
Dr. Humphrey. 


An intelligent class can scarce ever 
be, as a class, vicious; never, as a 
class, indolent. The excited mental 
activity operates as a counterpoise to 
the stimulus of sense and u,ppetite. — 
Edward Everett. 


As an apple is not in an^ proper 
sense an apple until it is npe, so a 
human being is not in any proper 
sense a human being until he is edu- 
cated. — Horace Mann. 


It depends on education (that 
er of the keys which the Almighty 
hath put into our hands > to open dre 
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gates which kad to yirtue or to vice, 
to happii]^ or misery.— Jane Porter. 


All who have meditated cm the art 
of governing mankind have been con- 
vinced that the fate of empires de- 
pends on the edneation of youth. — 
Aristotle. 


Education is a better safeguard of 
Uherty than a standing army. If we 
retrench the wages of the schoolmas- 
ter, we must raise those of the recruit- 
ing serg^nt — Edward Everett 


I consider that it is on instruction 
and education that the future secur- 
ity and direction of the destiny of every 
nation chiefly and fundamentally rests. 
— Kossuth. 


A good education is generally con- 
sidered as reflecting no small credit on 
its possessor; but in the majority of 
cases it reflects credit on the wise* 
solicitude of his parents or guardians, 
rather than on himself. — James Cot- 
ter Morison. 


The most important part of educa- 
tion is right training in the nursery. 
The soul of the child in his play 
should be trained to that sort of excel- 
lence in which, when he grows to 
manhood, he will have to be perfected. 
— Plato. 


The essential difference between a 
good and a bad education is this, that 
the former draws on the child to learn 
by making it sweet to him, the latter 
drives the child to learn, by making it 
sour to him if he does not. — Charles 
Buxton. 


I consider a human soul without 
education like marble in the quarry, 
which shows none of its inherent beau- 
ties until the skill of the polisher 
fetches out the colors and makes the 
surface shine. — Addison. 


Bonaparte asked Mme. de Sta§l in 
what manner he could best promote 
th*e happiness of Prance. Her reply 
is full of political wisdom. Sl^ said, 
“Instruct the mothers of the French 
people.” — Daniel Webster. 


School is no place of education for 
any children whatever till their minds 
are well put in action. This is the 
work which has to be done at home, 
and which may be done in all homes 
where the mother is a sensible woman. 
— Harriet Martineau. 


We are inclined to think that the 
study of the classics is, on the whole, 
advantageous to public morals, by in- 
spiring an elegance of sentiments and 
an elevation of soul which we should 
in vain seek for elsewhere. — Eobert 
Hall. 


The young boys that went to 
Athens, the first year, were wise men; 
the second year, philosophers, lovers 
of wisdom; the third year, mere ora- 
tors; and the fourth but plebeians, 
and understood nothing but their own 
ignorance. — Mendemus. 


I have no sympathy whatever with 
those who would grudge our workmen 
and our common people the very high- 
est acquisitions which their taste or 
their time or their inclination would 
lead them to realize. — Chalmers. 


The greatest of all warriors that 
went to the siege of Troy had not the 
pre-eminence because Nature had 
given him strength and he carried the 
largest bow, but because self-discipline 
had taught him how to bend it. — Dan- 
iel Webster. 


The most^ distinguished professional 
men bear witness, with an overwhelm- 
ing authority, in favor of a course of 
education in which to train the mind 
shall be the first object, and to stock 
it, the second. — Gladstone, 


If you suffer your people to be ill 
educated, and their manners to be 
corrupted from their infancy, and 
then punish them for those crimes to 
which their first education disposed 
them — ^you first make thieves and 
then punish them. — Sir Thomas More. 


Into what boundless life does edu- 
cation admit us. Every truth gained 
t:hrou|h. it expands a moment of tim« 
into illimitable being — positively en* 
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larges our existence, and endows us 
with qualities which time cannot 
weaken or destroy. — Chapin. 


That there should one man die ig- 
norant who had capacity for knowl- 
edge, this I call a tragedy, were it to 
happen more than twenty times in a 
minute, as by some computations it 
does-— Carlyle. 


The true order of learning should 
be first, what is necessary; second, 
what is useful, and third, what is or- 
namental. To reverse this arrange- 
ment is like beginning to build at the 
top of the edifice. — Mrs. Sigourney. 


Promote as an object of primary im- 
portance institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. In propor- 
tion as the structure of a government 
gives force to public opinion, it should 
be enlightened. — ^Washington. 


Education is the leading human 
souls to what is best, and making 
what is best out of them; and these 
two objects are always attainable to? 
gether, and by the same means- The 
training which makes men happiest in 
themselves also makes them most serv- 
iceable to others. — Ruskin. 


The different steps and degrees of 
education may be compared to the ar- 
tificer’s operations upon marble; if is 
one thing to dig it out of the quarry, 
and another to square it, to give it 
gloss and lustre, call forth every beau- 
tiful spot and vein, shape it into a 
column, or animate it into a statue. — • 
Thomas Gray. 


The aim of education should be to 
teach ns rather bow to think than 
what to think, — rather to improve our 
minds, so as to enable us to think for 
ourselves, than to load the memory 
with the thoughts or other men. — 
Beattie, 


’Upon the education of the people of 
this country the fate of this country 
depends. There i& no period in the 
history of the world in which I be- 
lieve it has been more important that 
disposition and mind of the people 


should be considered by the State 
than it is at pre^nt. — Disraeli 


We shall one day learn to super- 
sede politics by education. What we 
call our root-and-branch reforms of 
slavery, war, gambling, intemperar«?e, 
is only medicating the symptoms. We 
must begin higher up, namely, in edu- 
cation. — Emerson. 


A father inquires whether his bay 
can construe Homer, if he under- 
stands Horace, and can taste Virgil; 
but how seldom does he ask, or ex- 
amine, or think whether be can re- 
strain bis passions, — ^whether be, is 
grateful, generous, humane, com^s- 
sionate, just and benevolent, — Ikdy 
Hervey, 


It was the German schoolhouse 
which destroyed Napoleon III. 
Prance, since then, is making in€mst€r 
cannon and drilling soldiers still, but 
she is also building sehoolhonses. As 
long as war is ijossible, anything that 
makes better soldiers people want — 
Beecher, 


I believe that our experience in- 
structs us *that the secret of educa- 
tioto lies in respecting the pupil. It 
is not for you to choose what he shall 
know and what be shall do. It is 
chosen and foreordained, and he only 
bolds tbe key to his own secret. — 
Emerson. 


Could we know by what strange cir- 
cumstances a man’s genius b^me 
prepared for practical success, we 
should discover that the most service- 
able items in bis education were never 
entered in tbe bills which his father 
paid for. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Any who says (with Mandeville in 
his treatise against charity schools), 
“If a horse knew as much as a man. I 
should not like to be his rider,” ought 
to add, “If a man knew as little as a 
horse, I should not like to trust him 
to ride.” — Whately. 


Virtue and talents, though allowed^ 
their due consideration, yet are 
enough to procure a man a welcome 
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wberever he comes. Nobody contents 
himself with rough diamonds, or wears 
them so. When polished and set, 
then chey give a lustre, — Locke. 


Education is all paint: it does not 
alter the nature of the wood that is 
under it, it only improves its appear- 
ance a little. Why I dislike educa- 
tion so much is that it makes all peo- 
ple alike, until you have examined 
into them ; and it is sometimes so long 
before you get to see under the var- 
nish I — Lady Hester Stanhope. 


I am always for getting a boy for- 
ward in his learning, for that is sure 
good. I would let him at first read 
any English book which happens to 
engage his attention ; because you 
have done a great deal when you have 
brought him to have entertainment 
from a book. He’ll get better hooks 
afterwards. — ^Dr. Johnson. 


The education of the present race 
of females is not very favorable to 
domestic happiness. For my own 
part, I call education, not that which 
smothers a woman with accomplish- 
ments, but that which tends to con- 
solidate a firm and regulay system of 
fharacfeer ; that which tends to form a 
friend, a companion, and a wife. — 
Hannah More. 


What we do not call education is 
more precious than that which we 
call so. We form no guess, at the 
time of receiving a thought, of its 
comparative value. And education 
often waste its efforts in attempts to 
thwart and balk this natural magnet- 
ism, which sure to select what be- 
longs to if. — Emerson. 


The real object of education is to 
give children resources that will en- 
dure as loi^ as Mie *^idnre^; habits 
that time will ameliorate, not destroy; 
occupation that will render sickn^ 
tolerable, solitude pleasant, age tcei- 
erable, life more dignified and 
and death less terribia— Sydney 

Smith. 


I shall detain you no longer in the 
demonstration of what we should not 


do, hut straight conduct ye to a bill- 
side, where I will point ye out the 
right path of a virtuous and noble 
education ; laborious indeed at the 
first ascent, but else so smooth, so 
green, so full of goodly prospect, and 
melodious sounds on every side, that 
the harp of Orpheus was not more 
charming. — Milton. 


We know that the gifts which men 
have do not come from the schools. 
If a man is a plain, literal, factual 
man, you can make a great deal more 
of him in his own line by education 
than without education, just as you 
can make a great deal more of a po- 
tato if you cultivate it than if you do 
not; but no cultivation in this world 
will ever make an apple out of a po- 
tato. — Beecher. 


Knowledge does not co.mprise all 
which is contained in the large term 
of education. The feelings are to be 
disciplined, the passions are to be re- 
strained ; true and worthy motives are 
to he inspired; a profound religious 
feeling is to be instilled, and pure mo- 
rality inculcated under all circum- 
stances. All this is comprised in edu- 
cation. — W ebster. 


Whatever expands the affections, oi 
enlarges the sphere of o-ur sympathies, 
whatever makes us feel our relation to 
the universe, “and all that it inher- 
its,” in time and in eternity, to the 
great and beneficent Cause of all, must 
unquestionably refine our nature, and 
elevate us in the scale of being.— 
Channing. 


When a king asked Euclid, the 
mathematician, whether he could not 
explain his art to him in a more com- 
pendious manner, he was answered, 
that there was no royal way to geom- 
etry. Other things may be seized by 
might, or purchased with money; but 
knowledge is to be gained only by 
study, and study to be prosecuted only 
m retirement.— ^Johnson* 


Education is either from nature, 
from marv or from things ; the .devel- 
oping oi faculties and organs is 
the edaeatioin ^ nature,; that of man 
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is tbe application we learn to make 
of this very developing; and that of 
things is the experience we acquire in 
regard to the different objects by 
which we are affected. All that we 
have not at our birth, and that we 
stand in need of at the years of ma- 
turity, is the gift of education. — Rous- 
seau. 


Begin the education of the heart, 
not with the cultivation of noble 
propensities, but with the cutting 
away of those that are evil. When 
once the noxious herbs are withered 
and rooted out, then the more noble 
plants, strong in themselves, will 
shoot upwards. The virtuous heart, 
like the body, becomes strong and 
healthy more by labor than nourish- 
ment. — Richter. 


If we work upon marble, it will 
perish; if we work upon brass, time 
Will efface it ; if we rear temples, they 
will crumble into dust; but if we work 
upon immortal minds, if we imbue 
them with principles, with the just 
fear of God and love of our fellow- 
men, we engrave on those tablets some- 
thing which will brighten to all eter- 
nity. — ^Daniel Webster. 


And say to mothers what a holy charge ^ 
Is theirs—with what a kingly power their 
love . , 

Might rule the fountains of the new-horn 
mind; 

Warn them to wake at early dawn, and sow 
Good seed before the world has sown its 
tares. — Mrs. Sigourney. 


There is, between the sexes, a law 
of incessant reciprocal' action, of 
which God avails himself in the con- 
stitution of the family, when He per- 
mits brothers hnd sisters to nespe 
about the same hearthstone. Its min- 
istration is essential to the best edu- 
cational results. Our own edi^rioi^ 
institutions should rest upon uiis di- 
vine basis, — Caroline H. Ball. 

r ' ; i 

Cutiosity is as much the parent of 
attention as attention is of mmory; 
therefore the first business of a 
teacher— fitst' not^ only in point ot 
time, but Ox impottance^--shofuld be to 
excite not mei^ely a general curiosity 


on the subject of tbe i^ndy, but a 
ticuiar curiosity on particular points 
in that subject. To teach one who 
has no curiosity to learn, is to sow a 
field without ploughing it — IVhately. 


I too acknowledge tbe all-but om- 
nipotenee of early culture and nur- 
ture ; hereby we have either a dod- 
dered dwarf-bush, or a high-towering, 
wide-shadowing tree I either a sick yel- 
low cabbage, or an edible luxuriant 
green one. Of a truth, it is the duty 
of all men, especially of all philos- 
ophers, to note down with accuracy 
the characteristic circumstances of 
their education, — what furthered, 
what hindered, what in any way 
modified it — Carlyle. 


A statue lies hid in a block of mar- 
ble, and the art of the statuary only 
clears away the superfluous matter 
and removes the rubbish. 'The figure 
is in the stone ; the sculptor only finds 
it. What sculpture is to a block of 
marble, education is to a human soul. 
The philosopher, the saint, or tbe 
hero, — tbe wise, the good, or the great 
man, — very often lies hid and con- 
cealed in a plebeian, which a proper 
education might have disinterred, and 
have brought to light. — ^Addison. 


It is not scholarship alone,^ but 
scholarship impregnated with religiofEi, 
that tells on the great mass of society. 
We have no faith in the efficacy of 
mechanics^ institutes, or even of prv 
mary and elementary schools, for 
building up a virtuous and well-con- 
ditioned peasantry so long as they 
stand dissevered from the lessons of 
Christian piety. Unless your cask is 
perfectly clean, whatever you pour 
into it turns sour. — Horace. 


Minds that are stupid and incapable 
of science are in the order of nature 
to be regarded as monsters ai^ other 
extraordinary phenomena ; minds of 
*this sort are rare. Hence I conclude 
.that there are great resources to be 
found in children, which are suffer^ 
to vani^ with their years. It evi- 
dent, therefore, that it is UiOt of na^ 
ture, but of our own , negligence we 
ought to complain.- — Quintillfan^ m 
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All that a imiTersity or final high- 
est school can do for m is still bat 
what the first school began doing — 
teach us to read. We learn to read 
in various languages, in various sci- 
ences: we learn the alphabet and let- 
ters of all manner of books. But the 
place where we are to get knowledge, 
even theoretic knowledge, is the books 
themselves. It depencTs on what we 
read, after all manner of professors 
have done their best for us. The true 
nniversaty of tbe^ days is a collection 
of boc^s. — Carlyle. 


Thalwell thought it very unfair to 
influence a child’s mind by inculcat- 
any opinions before it had come 
to years of discretion to choose for it- 
self. I showed him my garden, and 
toM him it was a botanical garden. 
^How so?” said be ; “it is covered with 
weeds.” “O,” I replied, “that is only 
because it has not yet come to its age 
of discretion and choice. The weeds, 
you see, have taken the liberty to 
grow, and thought it unfair in me to 
prejudice the soil towards roses and 

strawberries. ^—Coleridgew 


Bvery man haa two educations — 
that wnich is given to him, and the 
other, that which he gives to himself. 
Of the two kinds, the latter is by far 
the most valuable. Indeed, all that is 
most worthy in a man, he must work 
out and conquer for himself. It is 
that that constitutes our real and best 
nourishment. What we are ^ merely 
taught seldom nourishes the mind like 
that which we teach ourselv^ — 
Ridhter. 


Man is an animal, formidable both 
Prom his passions and his reason; bis 
passions often urging him to great 
evils, and his reason furnishing means 
to achieve them. To train this ani- 
mal, and make him amenable to order; 
to inure him to a sense of fustice and 
virtue; to withhold him from ill 
courses by fear, and encowagO him in 
his duty by hopes; in short, to ia^iion 
and model him for society, bath hwi 
the aim of civil and religious institu- 
tions; and, in all times, the endeavor 
of good and wise men. The aptesst 
method for attaining this end hath 


been always judged a proper educa- 
tion. — Bishop Berkeley. 


There have been periods when the 
country beard with dismay ^ that 
“the soldier was abroad.” That is not 
the case now. Let the soldier be abroad ; 
in the present age he can do nothing. 
There is another person abroad — a 
less important person in the eyes of 
some, an insignificant person, whose 
labors have tended to produce this 
state of things. The schoolmaster io 
abroad! And I trust more to him, 
armed with his primer, than I do to 
the soldier in full military array, for 
upholding and extending the liberties 
of his country. — Brougham. 

Bgotism 

Egotism is the tongue of vanity.—* 
Chamfort. 


The egotist is next door to a 
fanatic. — Samuel Smiles. 


The unfortunate are always egotis- 
tical— Beaconsfield. 


The pest of society is egotists. — 
Emerson. 


Love is an egotism of two. — Antoine 
de la Salle. 


The egotism of woman is always 
for two. — Mme. de StaSl. 


It is never permissible to say, I say 
— Mme. Necker. 


L>et the degree of egotism be the 
measure of confidence. — Lavater. 


Avoid making yoqrself the subject 
of conversation. — ^Bruyfere. 


And though all cry down self, none 
means his own self in a literal sense. 
— Butler. 


He who discommendeth others 
obliqrnely eommendeth himself.' — Sir T. 
Bpowne. 

Bo your chanacter what it will, it 
Win tebwn; and nobody will take 
H upon yonr word, — Ghesterfield. 
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Discourse ought to be as a field, 
without coming home to any man. — 
Bacon. 


Do you wish men to speak well of 
you? Then never speak well of youi> 
self. — Pascal. 


Here is the egotist’s code: every- 
thing for himself, nothing for others. 
— Sanial-Dubay. 


The more you speak of yourself, the 
more you are likely to lie. — ^Zimmen- 
mann. 


We would rather speak ill of our- 
selves than not to talk of ourselves at 
all. — Rochefoucauld. 


Men are egotists, and not all tol- 
erant of one man’s selfhood; they do 
not always deem the aflSnities elective. 
— Stedman. 


The more anyone speaks of himself 
the less he likes to hear another talked 
of. — Lavater. 


The personal prononn “I” should be 
the coat of arms of some individuals. — 
Rivarol. 


Christian piety annihilates the ego- 
tism of the heart; worldly politeness 
veils and represses it. — Pascal. 


To speak highly of one with whom 
we are intimate is a species of ego- 
tism. Our modesty as well as our 
jealousy teaches us caution on this 
subject. — Hazlitt. 


There is a serious and resolute ego- 
tism that makes a man interesting to 
his friends and formidable to his op- 
ponents. — Whipple. 


When all is summed up, a man 
never speaks of himself without loss; 
Ms accusations of himself are always 
believed, his praises never. — Mon- 
taigne. 


We often boast that we are never 
bored, but yet we are so conceited 
that we do not perceive how often we 
bore others.^ — IjSl I^befoucauld. 


We never could clearly understand 
how it is that ^otism, so unpopular 
in conversaticm, should be so popular 
in writing. — Macaulay. 


Seldom do we talk of ourselves with 
success. If I condemn myself, more 
is believed than is expressed ; if I 
praise myself, much less, — Henry 
Home. 


The reason why lovers are rwver 
weary of one another is this — they are 
always talking of themselves. — Roche- 
foucauld. 


What h3rpocrites we seem to be 
whenever we talk of ourselves! Our 
words sound so humble, while our 
hearts are so proud. — Hare. 


I shall never apologize to you for 
^otism. I think very few men writ- 
ing to tbdr friends have enough of it. 
— Sydney Smith. 


If the egotist is weak, his egotism is 
worthless. If the egotist is strong, 
acute, full of distinctive character, his 
egotism is precious, and remains a 
possession of the race. — Alexander 
Smith, 


Byron owed the vast influence which 
he exercised over his contemporaries 
at least as much to his gloomy egotisrp 
as to the real power of his poetry.^ 
Macaulay. , 


He who thinks he can find in him- 
self the means of doing without others 
is much mistaken; hut he who thinks 
that others canpot do without him is 
still more mi^aken. — Da Rochefou- 
cauld. 


It is natural to man to regard him- 
self as the object of the creation, and 
to think of all things in .relation to 
himself, and the degree in which they 
can serve and be useful to him.-— 
Gfoethe. 


It is a false principle that becaum 
we are entirely occupied with our- 
selves, we must equally occupy the 
thoughts of others. The contrary in- 
ference is the fair one." — 
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The passii^ ha which Milton has 
alluded to his own Hrcianstances are 
perhaps read more frequently, and 
with more interest, than any other 
lines in his poems. — Macaulay. 


It is a hard and nice subject for a 
man to speak of hiiiBself : it grates his 
own heart to say anything of dis- 
paragement, and the reader’s ear to 
hear anything of praise from him. — 
Cowley. 


An egotist will always speak of him- 
self, eitner in praise or in censure, but 
a modest man ever shuns making him- 
self the subject of bis conversation. — 
Jm Brayfere. 


Every man, like Narcissus, h^mes 
enamored of the reflection^ of himself, i 
only choosing a substance instead of a 
shadow. This love for any particular 
woman is self-love at second hand, 
vanity reflected, compound ^otism. — 
Horace Smith. 


All the walks of literature are in- 
fest^ with mendicants for fame, who 
attempt to excite our interest by ex- 
hibiting all the distortions of their in- 
tellects and stripping the covering 
from all the putrid sores of their feel- 
ings. — Macaulay. 

There is scarce any man who can- 
not persuade himself of his own merit. 
Has he common sense, he prefers it to 
genius; has he some diminutive vir- 
tues, he prefers them to gr^t talents. 
— ^wall. 


The awkwardness and embarrass- 
ment‘ which all feel on beginning to 
write, when they themselves are the 
theme, ought to serve as hint to 
authors that solf is a subject they 
ought very rarely to descant upon. — 
Colton. 


Egotism is more like an oliense 
than a crime; though it is allowable 
to speak of yourself, provided nothing 
is advanced in favor; but I cannot 
help suspecting that those who abu^ 
themselves are, in reality, angling iost 
approbation. — ^Zimmermann. 


Only by the supernatural is a man 
strong — only by confiding in the divin- 
ity which stirs within us. Nothing is 
so weak as an egotist — nothing is 
mightier than we, when we are ve- 
hicles of a truth before which the state 
and the individual are alike ephemeral. 
— Emerson, 


Five, or six, or ten people shall be 
made temporarily wretched because 
one person, unconsciously perhaps, yet 
supremely egotistic and selfish, ^ has 
never learned to control his disposition 
and bridle his tongue. — Aughey. 


Every real master of speaking or 
writing uses his personality as^ he 
would any other serviceable material; 
the very moment a speaker or writer 
b^ins to use it, not for his main pur- 
pose, but for vanity’s sake, as all 
weak people are sure to do, hearers 
and readers feel the difference in a 
moment. — Holmes. 


We like so much to talk of our- 
selves that we are never weary of 
those private interviews with a lover 
during the course of whole years, and 
for the same reason the devout like to 
spend much time with their confessor; 
it is the pleasure of talking of them- 
selves, even though it be to talk ill. — 
Mme. de S6vignA 


There are dull and bright, sacred 
and profane, coarse and fine egotists. 
It is a disease that, like influenza, falls 
on all constitutions. In the distemper 
known to physicians as chorea, the pa- 
tient sometimes turns round, and con- 
tinues to spin slowly in one spot. Is 
egotism a metaphysical varioloid of 
this malady? — Emerson. 


Egotism erects its center in itself; 
love places it out of itself in the axis 
of the universal whole. l/ove aims at 
unity, egotism at solitude. Love is 
the citizen ruler of a flourishing re- 
public, egotism is a despot an a devas- 
tated creation. Egotism sows for 
i gratitude, love for the ungrateful. 
jLow gives, egotism lends; and love 
does this before the throne of judicial 
I toitb,. Indifferent If for the enjoyment 
of the foBowlog^ mqmenit, or with thft 
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view to a martyr’s crown — indifferent 
whether the reward is in this life or 
in the next. — Schiller. 


Speech of a man’s self ought to be 
seldom and well chosen. I knew one 
was wont to say in scorn, **He must 
needs be a wise man, he speaks so 
much of himself.” There is but one 
case wherein a man may commend 
himself with gootl grace, and that is 
in commending virtue in another, es- 
pecially if it be a virtue whereunto 
himself pretendeth, — Bacon. 

Election Day 

Free and just political institutions 
are absolutely essential to the progress 
and development both of the individual 
and of the race. — Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes. 


In every movement that Christianity 
makes to eradicate the corrupt prac- 
tices of men in political and in social 
life Christ is setting up His kingdom 
on the earth. — Rev. Bernard Paine. 


The trouble is not in our institu- 
tions, imperfect as they doubtless are. 
The crying necessity for reform 
springs from the fact that while our 
institutions are representative the- 
oretically, our public officials are not 
so, actually. — ^Fulton McMahon. 


L(wig may a ballot pure proclaim 

The nation’s righteous, sovereign will, 
Their highest thought and loftiest aim 
Their own high mission to fulfill. 

Thus shall the ballot prove a, guide 
To point the way that should be trod. 
And prove to them no less, beside. 

The people’s voice the voice of God. 

—V. G. Haesdarth. 

The men needed for all our afiSces 
are men to wliom righteousness, tem- 
perance and judgment are obligations 
which fhey feel called upon to fulfill — 
not inen who,, like Felix, tremble, self- 
convicted, when these are urged upon 
them. 4^ candidate for offlee should be 
as white in principle and in practice, 
as his title indicates or suggests tba|t 
he is. — Homiletic Review. 


Fipofligacy in taking ofiSce is so ex- 
ti^npie that we have no dnpbt public 
tien may be found who for half a cen? 


tury would postpone all remedies for a 
pestilence, if the preservation of their 
places depended upon the propagation 
of the virus. — Selected. 


A faithful setting forth of Chris- 
tian duty at the polls, not to vote for 
this or that man. but to vote conscien- 
tiously as before God, and to make 
the use of the franchise a solemn duty 
to be prayerfully performed, is a part 
of the minister’s function, w’hen he is 
teaching his people bow to live on 
earth as representatives of God’s 
truth. — Howard Crosby, D. D. 


Bet the ministry bold high and fast 
the standard of Christ’s cross, which 
means pardon and renewal to every 
sinner that repents and trusts in His 
atoning sacrifice. Let this be the first 
and main work of the Christian minis- 
try, and from this, as a source, let the 
life of both minister and people be 
fitt^ to discharge the personal duties 
which belong to them both as men and 
citizens. So will the ministry best 
work to puriry our polities and to 
serve the state. — Howard Cre^y, 


^ Municipal government is corrupt 
simply because corrupt and corrupti- 
ble men are elected to office. Corrupt 
men are elected to office because 
“pays,” and corruptible men yield be- 
cause they make money by yielding. If 
municipal governments bad no profit- 
able contracts to award, if school 
boards had no text-books to select, we 
should have no “municipal problem*’’ 
— Forum. 


It must recognize and hold up be- 
fore men the moral character of this 
corruption of the ballot. Bribery is a 
sin. It is condemned in the laws of 
Moses : ^ “And thou shalt take no gift ; 
for a gift bliudeth the wise, and per- 
verteth the words of the righteous®.” 
These words are as true to-day as 
when they, were written. — Rev* Ber- 
nard Paine. 


Politics is the only serious subject 
that men think themselves qualhfi^ 
to , act upon without any previous edm 
cation or instruction whatever. If ,tt 
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happened to be astronomy, or botany, 
or medicine, or law, be would never 
be allowed to work in any of these 
arts, or to take a decisive part in the 
history of any one of these sciences 
without having, at least, acquired the 
A B O of it; bat the awful fact of 
politics is that we do not take the 
trouble seriously to understand the 
political situation. — Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes, 

I have seen the sea lashed into fury 
and tossed into spray, and its gran- 
deur mov^ the soul of the dullest 
man ; but I remember that it is not 
the billows, but the calm level of the 
sea, from which all heights and depths 
are measured. When the storm has 
passed and the hour of calm settles on 
the ocean, when the sunlight bathes 
its smooth surface, then the astrono- 
mer and surveyor take the level from 
which to measure all terrest^al 
heights and depths. Gentlemen of the 
convention, your present temper may 
not mark the healthful pulse of our 
people when our enthusiasm has 
pass^ ^l^en the emotions of this 
hour have subsided, we shall find that 
calm level of public opinion below the 
storm, from which the thoughts of a 
mighty people are to be measured, and 
by which their final action will be de- 
termined. — James A. Garfield. 

Parties are an essential pa^ of 
representative governments, and can 
be effective only by organization ; but 
when organization degenerates into a 
brutal machinery that stifles intelli- 
gence and true patriotism, the repub- 
lic is moribund. As the perfunctory 
and bigoted exqrcise of the suffrage 
has gradually extinguished much of 
the manhood of American citizenship, 
so the restoration of iptelK^c^, con- 
science and individual indepei^ence in, 
this prime duty will be the sole effec- 
tive means of curing many existing 
evils and preventing others that mfgbt 
be equally dangerous. — Silas W. Burt. 

The large use of money, both be^re 
and after election, in the political 
campaigns of the present day, is a 
phase of modern public life that repre^ i 
seuts one of the great changes m our 


political methods since our forefathers 
established and practiced the princi- 
ples laid down in the constitution. 
The constitution, as we know, was 
based on the pure democratic idea of 
government, in which all powder and 
initiative should proceed from the 
people themselves. Gradually we have 
substituted for this, which we might 
call the spontaneous expression of the 
people, a mechanism by which, instead 
of the people’s instructing their dele- 
gates, the presumption is that the dele- 
gates are going to instruct the people. 
In other words, we have absolutely 
inverted the original idea that lav^ at 
the basis of our political fabric. — Silas 
W. Burt 

One of the most iniquitous forms of 
taking from an American citizen his 
right to a free ballot is through in- 
timidation. This is not bribery; it is 
oppression. It is oppression in a free 
land. It is practiced by both parties, 
sometimes through corporations and 
capitalists, and sometimes by threats 
of violence at the polls. The evidence 
is spread before the nation that it is 
practiced at elections in various states 
at the South for the suppression of the 
colored voters. — Rev. Bernard Paine. 

You cannot help being a politician. 
You cannot live for an hour without 
being a politician. But what a man 
generally means when he says that he 
is not a imlitieian I am aftaid is this 
—that he has been all his life enjoy- 
ing his political privileges and grossly 
iieglecting his jiolitical duties; and in 
that sense the observation is scarcely 
to his credit. As a matter of fact, 
politics, properly understood, is sipi- 
ply Science of Life — ^the doctrine of 
the way in which I am to do my duty 
to my neighbor, which fs an essential 
part of true religion. It is nothing in 
;the world except religion applied to 
i huipan society ; in fact, it is the prac- 
tical recbgnitfon of the Second Table 
I of thn oif^God. — Rev. Hugh Price 

i Hughes 

t Now, I do implore those who are 
I listening to me to realize the gravity 
of all the^ questions. There is noth- 
Ung that you do in all your life for 
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whick you are more accountable to 
God, or which is more serious, than 
the vote which many of you are going 
to give at the approaching general 
election (1802). I dare say you have 
already made up your mind which 
imrty you are going to vote for, but I 
confess I have some suspicion that^ 
even in an unusually intelligent audi- 
ence like this, if I brought some of 
you up to this platform and elicited 
from you for whom you were going to 
vote, and then were permitted to cross 
examine you as to why you were go- 
ing to give that vote, the answers 
which you would give would not sat- 
isfy yourselves or the audience. — Bev. 
Hugh Prices Hughes. 


It is because politics, as I have al- 
ready said, have been confounded with 
party politics; have often been con- 
temptible and wicked beyond descrip- 
tion; and, indeed, when not carried so 
far as that, there are a great many 
persons who positively cannot discuss 
politics without losing their temper. 
And this is so well known that the 
subject is tabooed to a very great ex- 
tent in polite society, so-called, so that 
if you go to a dinner party the one 
thing of which you must not speak is 
politics, and the place that might rea- 
sonably be occupied by noble and 
instructive conversation about the sci- 
ence and art of life, and human prog- 
ress, is occupied by inane, and worse 
than inane, gossip.— Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes. 


It is difficult to estimate the cost of 
a great presidential campaign. There 
is no doubt bnt what it might be meas- 
ured by millions of dollars, apart from 
the loss involved in the general de- 
struction of business. It has been said 
that frequent elections have their 
value in keeping alive public interest 
in public affairs, and in educating the 
people upon the great questions that 
are to be solved. But when vre recol- 
lect that a great part of the expenses 
of the campaign are spent in badges, 
torchlight processions and other ap- 
peals to the imagination and sensation 
rather than to reason, it seems proba- 
ble that a very large part of this ex- 
penditure is practically valueless, so 


! far as tiie education of the people is 
concerned, and is really spent to per* 
vert their intelligence. — Silas W. 
Burt. 

iBleoirioity 

Striking the electric chain where- 
with we are darkly bound. — Byron, 


Too like the Kghtning, whkh doth cease to 
be 

Ere one can say '‘it lightens.” 

— Shakespeare. 


The earth is rocking, the skies are riven — • 
Jove in a passion, in god-like fashion. 

Is breaking ttie cry^al nms of heaven. 

— Robert Btichanan. 


For the poplars showed 
The white of their leaves, the amber grain 
Shrunk in the wind — and the lightning 
now 

Is tangled in tremulous skeins of rain. 

— T. B. Aldrkh. 


Stretches, for leagues and leases, the Wire, 
A hidden path for a Child or Fire — 

Over its silent spaces sent, 

Swifter than Ariel ever went. 

From continent to continent. 

-~Wm. Henry Burleigh. 


Swift as a shadow, short as any dream; 
Brief as the lightning in the collied night. 
That, in a spleen, unfolds both heaven and 
earth. 

And ere a man hath power to say "Be- 
hold!” 

The jaws of darkness do devour it up. 

— Shakrespeare. 


Is it a fact — or* have I dreamt it — 
that by means of electricity the world 
of matter has become a great nerve, 
vibrating thousands of miles in a 
breathless point of time? Rather, the 
round globe is a vast head, a brain, 
instinct with intelligenee ; or shall we 
say it is itself a thought, nothing but 
thought, and no longer the substance 
which we dreamed it. — Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 

Elegance 

Elegance is not an ornament wor- 
thy of man. — Seneca. 

Hlegance is exquisite polish. — Mme^ 
Necker. 


Many a woman will pass for elegant 
in a ballroom, or even at a court draw* 
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Ittg room, whose want of tme breeding 
would become evident in a chosen com- 
pany. — Julia Ward Howe. 


Neither refinement nor delicacy is 
indispensable to produce elegance. — 
Lavater. 


Elegance of manner is the out- 
owth of refined and exalted sense. — 
bies^erfield. 


When the mind loses its feeling for 
elegance, it grows corrupt and grovel- 
ing, and seeks in the crowd what ought 
to be found at home. — Landor. 


The wisest woman you talk with is 
ignorant of something that you know; 
but an elegant woman never forgets 
her elegance. — 0. W. Holmes. 


Elegance is something more than 
ease; it is more than a freedom from 
awkwardness or restraint. It implies, 
I conceive, a precision, a polis^ a 
sparkling, spirited yet delicate. — Haz- 
litt 


Gi^aste and elegance, thongh they are 
reckoned only among the smaller and 
secondary morals, yet are of no mean 
importance in the regulations of life. 
A moral taste is not of force to turn 
vice into virtue ; but it recommends 
virtue with something like the blan- 
dishments of pleasure, and it infinitely 
abates the evils of vice. — Burke. 

IBIepkamt 

elephant hath joints, but none 
for courtesy; his legs are legs for ne- 
cessity, not for flexure. — Shakespeare. 


Th* ttawi^dy elephant, 

To make them mirth, ttfd all his might, 
and wreathed 

His lithe proboscis. — 

Bloqnenee 

The poetry of speech. — ^Byron. 


Eloquence is the language of Na- 
ture. — Colton. 


Eloquence is to the sublime what; 
the whole is to its part — La Bruy&re. 


Eloquence is the poetry of prose.— 
Bryant 


Silence is more eloquent than words. 
— Carlyle. 

The glorious burst of winged words! 
— Tupper, 


Thoughts that breathe and words 
that burn. — Gray. 


Eloquence is vehement simplicity.— 
Burleigh. 


Eloquence the soul, song charms the 
senses. — Milton. 


Continued eloquence wearies. — Pas- 
caL 


Action is eloquence. — Shakespeare, 


Brevity is a great praise of elo- 
quence. — Cicero. 


Words sweetly placed and modestly 
directed.— Shakespeare. 


True eloquence scorns eloquence.— 
PascaL 


Silence that spoke, and eloquence of 
eyes. — Pope. 


There is no eloquence which does 
not agitate the soul. — Landor. 


Eloquence must be grounded on the 
plainest narrative. — Emerson. 


Great eloquence we cannot get, ex- 
cept from human genius. — Thomas 
Starr King. 


That besotting intoxication which 
verbal magic brings upon the mind.— 
South, 


Ev*ry word he speaks is a syren’s note 
To draw the careless hearer. 

— Beaumont. 


Silence that wins, where eloquence 
is vain. — William Hayley. 


Eloquence shows the power and 
IKXssibility of man. — ^Emerson, 
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Honesty is one part of eloquence. | 
We persuade others by being in earn- 
est ourselves. — Hazlitt. 

The art of clothing the thought in 
apt, significant and sounding words. — 
Bryden. 

Her tears her only eloquence. — 
Rogers. 

There was speech in their dumb- 
ness, language in their very gesture. — 
Shakespeare. 


Eloquence is the power to trai^late 
a truth into language perfectly intel- 
ligible to the person to whom you 
speak. — Emerson. 

True eloquence consists in ^ saying 
all that is necessary, and nothing but 
what is necessary. — La Rochefou- 
cauld 

Yerily, O man, with truth for thyj 
theme, eloquence shall throne thee I 
with archangels. — Tupper. 

In an easy cause any man may be| 
eloquent. — Ovid. 

Yoar Words are like the notes of dying 
swrus* 

Too sweet to last! — Dryden. 


False eloquence is exaggeration, true 
eloquence is emphasis. — ^W. R^ Alger. 

He has oratory who ravishes his ^ 
hearers while he forgets himself.— 
Lavater. 

Those who would make us feel must 
feel themselves. — Churchill. 

Eloquence is the appropriate o^an 
of the highest personal energy. — Em- 
erson. 

It is but poor eloquence which only 
shows thaf the orator can talk. Sir 
SToshua Reynolds. 

Eloquence is in the as?^mbly, not in 
the speaker. — ^WHliam Pitt. 

Manner, as much as matter, consti- 
tutes eloquence. — ^Francois Delsarte. 


Eloqimiee, when in its highest pitch, 
leaves little room for reason or refiec- 
tion. — Hume. 


Pour the full tide of eloquence along. 
Serenely pure, and yet divinely strong. 

— Pope. 


Words are like leaves, and ■^here they most 
abound, 

Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely 
found. — Pope. 


O! as a bee upon the flower, I hang 
Upon the honey of thy eloquent tongrue. 

— Bulwer. 


Were we as eloquent as angels, we 
should please some more by listening 
than by talking. — Colton 

There is no talent so pernicious as 
eloquence to those who have it under 
command. — ^Add ison. 

But for your words, they rob the 
Hybla bees, and leave them honeyless. 
— Shakespeare. 


Eloquence dwells quite as much in 
the hearts of the hearers as on the 
lips of the orator.^ — Lamartine. 


Such was the force of his eloqueuee, 
to make the hearers more concerned 
than he that spake. — ^Denham. 


Here rills of oily eloquence m so.ft 
Meanders lubricate the course th^ take. 

— Cowper. 

Men are more eloquent than women 
made; but women are more powerful 
to persuade. — Thomas Randolph. 

A^s the grace of man is in the mind, 
so thq beauty of the mind is eloquence. 
-^Clcera 

The manner of your speaking is full 
as important as the matter, as more 
people have ears to tickW than 
understandings to judge. — Chester- 
fiehL 


The nature of our constitution 
makes eloquence more useful and more 
necessary in this country m a^iy 

other in Europe- — Chesterfieia. 


Bloqikestee 




There is as much eloquence in the 
tone of the voice, in the eyes, and in 
the air of a speaker as in his choice of 
words. — Rochefoucanid, 


Every tongue that speaks 
But Romeo’s name speaks heavenly elo- 
quence. — Shakespeare. 


Many are ambitious of saying grand 
things, that is, of being grandiloquent. 
Eloquence is speaking out ♦ ♦ ♦ 

a quality few esteem, and fewer aim 
at. — Hare. 


It is of eloquence as of a flame; it 
requires matter to feed it, motion to 
«rcite it, and it brightens as it burns. 
— Tacitus. 


An orator of past times declared 
that his calling was to make small 
things appear to be grand. — ^Mon- 
taigne. 


There should be in eloquence that 
which is pleasing and that which is 
real ; but that which is pleasing should 
itself be real. — ^Pascal. 


Talking and eloquence are not the 
same: to speak and to speak well are 
two things. A" fool may talk, hut a 
wise man speaks. — Ben Jemson. 


Eloquence is the child of knowledge. 
When a mind is full, like a wholesome 
river, it is also clear. — Beaconsfield. 


Copiousness of words is always false 
eloquence, though it will ever impose 
on some sort of understandings. — Mon- 
tagu. 

Eloquence ma:[. be found in conver- 
sation and aR kinds of writings; ’tis 
rarely where we seek it, and some- 
times where ^tis least expected. — La 
Bruyhre. 


Profane eloquence is transferred, 
from the bar, where if formerly 
reigned, to the pulpit, where it never; 
ought to come. — Bruy&re. i 


O Eloquence ! thou violated fair, 
how thou art wooed and won to either 
bed of right or wrong! — Havard. 


Eloquence is a painting of thought; 
and thus, those who, after having 
painted it, still add to it, make a pi(s 
ture instead of a portrait. — Pascal. 


He is an eloquent man who can 
speak of low things acutely, and of 
great things with dignity, and of mod- 
erate things with temper. — Cicero. 


His tongue dropped manna, and 
could make the worse appear the bet- 
ter reason, to perplex and dash 
matiirest counsels. — Milton. 


When he spoke, what tender words he 
ns’d! 

So softly, that like flakes of feather’d snow. 
They melted as they fell. — Dryden. 


Go on, spare no invectives, but open 
the spout of your eloquence, and see 
with ‘what a calm, connubial resigna- 
tion I will both hear and bow to the 
chastisement. — Colley Cibber. 


Say she be mute and will not speak a word; 
Then ITl commend her volubility, 

And say she uttereth piercing eloquence. 

— Shakespeare. 


No man can make a speech alone. 
It is the great human power that 
strikes up from a thousand minds that 
acts upon him, and makes the speech. 
— James A. Garfield. 


Eloquence is an engine invented to 
manage and wield at will the fierce 
democracy, and, like medicine to the 
sick, is only employed in the parox- 
ysms of a disordered state. — Mon- 
taigne. 


The spell is thine that reaches 
The heart, and makes the wisest head its 
sport; 

And there’s one rare, strange virtue in thy 
speeches, 

The secret of their mastery — they are 
short. —Halleck. 


No man ever did or ever will be- 
come truly eloquent without being a 
constant reader of the Bible, and an 
of th© purity and sublimity of 
its language^ — Fisher Ames. 


The art of saying well what one 
thinks ia different from the faculty <rf 
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thinking. Tbe latter may be very 
deep and lofty and far-reaching, while 
the former is altogether wanting. — 
Joubert 


Great is the power of Eloquence; 
but never is it so great as when it 
pleads along with nature, and the cul- 
prit is a child strayed from his duty, 
and returned to it again with tears. — 
Sterne. 


Her words were Kkc a stream of honey 
fleeting. 

The which doth softly trickle from the 
hive, 

.M»Ie to melt the hearer’s heart unweeting, 
And eke to make the dead again alive. 

— Spenser. 


In oratory affectation must be 
avoided; it being better for a man by 
a native and clear eloquence to ex- 
press himself than by those words 
which may smell either of the lamp or 
tnkhorn. — Lord Herbert. 


Power above powers ! O heavenly 
eloquence! that, with the strong reign 
of commanding words, dost manage, 
guide and master the high eminence of 
men’s affections ! — Daniel. 


The art of declamation has been 
sinking in value from the moment 
that speakers were foolish enough to 
publish, and hearers wise enough to 
read. — Golton. 


A cold-blooded learned man might, 
for anything I know, compose in his 
clpset an eloquent book; hut in public 
discourse, arising out of sudden occa- 
sions, he could by no possibility be 
eloquent— Erskine. 


And when she spake, 

Sweete wordSj like dropping honey, she did 
shed; 

And ’twixt the perles and mhies softly 
brake 

A silver sound, that heavenly muskke 
Seem’d to make. — Spenser. 


The pleasure of eloquence is ^ in 
greatest part owing often to the stim- 
ulus of the occasion which produces it 
— to the magic of sympathy, which 
eacalts the feeling of each by radiating 
on him the fee^^^g of alL — Emerson. 


Eloquence relative. One can no 
more pronounce on tbe eiognence of 
any composition than tbe wboiesoiae- 
ness of a medicine, without knowing 
for whom it is intended. — Wimtely. 

God gave you that gifted tongue ol 
yours, and set it between your teeth, 
to make known your true meanm^ to 
us, not to be rattled like a tnn@n 
man’s belL — Gariyle. 


True eloquence, indeed, does not 
consist in speech. It cannot be 
brought from far. liabor and kam- 
ing may toil for it, but they will toil 
in vain. Words and phrases may be 
marshaled in every way, but they can- 
not compass it. It must exist in tbe 
man, in the subject, and in the occa- 
sion. — Webster. 


I have often heard it said, and I be- 
lieve it to be true, that even tbe most 
eloquent man living, and however 
deeply impressed with the subject, 
could scarcely find utterance if he 
were to be standing up alone, and 
speaking only against a dead wall. — 
Erskine, 


Eloquence, when at its highest pitch, 
leaves little room for reason or reflec- 
tion, but addresses itself entirely to 
the fancy or the affections, captivates 
the willing hearers, and subdues their 
understanding. Happily, this pitch it 
seldom attains. — Hume. 


Eloquence, to produce her full ef- 
fect, should start from the head of the 
orator, as Pallas from the brain of 
Jove, completely armed and equipi)ed. 
Diffidence, therefore, which k so able 
a mentor to the writer, would prove a 
dangerous counsellor for the orator. — ■ 
Colton, 


Fine declamation does not consist in 
flowery periods, delicate allusions oi 
musleal cad^iees, hut in a plain, open, 
loose style, where the periods are long 
and obvious, where the same thor^ht 
is often exhibited in several points 
view. — Goldsmith, 


We may put too high a premium m 
^eech from platform and pulpit, at 
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tfee ber and in tbe legislative ball, and 
pay dear for tbe whistle of our enti- 
le harangues, England, and es- 
pecially Germany, are kss loquacious, 
and attend more' to business. We let 
the eagle, and perhaps too often the 
peacock, scream. — BartoL 


By eloquence I understand those scp- 
peals to our moral perceptions that 
produce emotion as soon as they are 
uttered. * * * This is the very enthu- 
siasm that is the parent of poetry. 
Eet the same man go to his closet and 
cl<^be in numbers conceptions full of 
the same fire and spirit, and they will 
be poetry. — Bryant. 


His words seem'd oracles 

That pierc’d their bosoms; and each man 
would turn 

And gaze in wonder on his neighbour’s 
face, 

That with the like dumb wonder answer’d 
him. 

You could hsave heard, 

The beating of your pulses while he spoke, 
— George Croly. 


Estemxmraneous and oral harangues 
will always have this advantage over 
those that are read from a manu- 
script: every burst of eloquence or 
spark of genius they may contain, 
however studied they may have been 
beforehand, will appear to the audi- 
ence to be the effect of the sudden in- 
spiration of talent. — Colton. 


Pow’r above pow’rsl O heavenly elo- 
quence ! 

That with the strong rein of commanding 
words. 

Dost manage, guide, and master th’ emi- 
nence 

Of men’s affections, more than all their 
swords I — DanieL 

How often in the halls of legfela- 
tion does eloquence unmask coi?rup- 
tion, expose intrigue, and overthrow 
tyranny ! In the cause of mercy it is 
omnipotent. It is bold in the con- 
sciousness of its superiority, fearless 
and unyielding in the purity of its 
motives. All opposition it destroys; 
all power it defies. — Henry Melville. 


This is that eloquence the ancients 
represented as lightning, bearing down 
every opposer; this tbe power which 


hfta turned whole assemblies into as- 
tonishment, admiration and awe — ‘ 
that is described by the torrent, the 
flame, and every other instance of ir- 
resistible impetuosity. — Goldsmith. 


Eloquence is the language of nature, 
and cannot be learned in the schools; 
the passions are powerful pleaders, and 
their very silence, like that of Garrick, 
goes directly to the soul, but rhetoric 
is the creature of art, which he who 
feels least will most excel in ; it is the 
quackery of eloquence, and deals in 
nostrums, not in cures. — Colton. 


His eloquent tongue so well seconds 
his fertile invention that no one speaks 
better when suddenly called forth. His 
attention never languishes; his mind 
is always before his words; his mem- 
ory has all its stock so turned into 
ready money that, without hesitation 
or delay, it supplies whatever the oc- 
casion may require. — Erasmus. 


The charm of eloquence — the skill 
To wake each secret string, 

And from th« bosom’s chords at will 
Life’s mournful music bring; 

The o’ermast’ring strength of mind, which 
sways 

The haughty and the free, 

Whose might earth’s mightiest ones obey 
This charm was given to thee. 

— Mrs. Embury. 


Method, we are aware, is an essen- 
tial ingredient in every discourse de- 
signed for the instruction of man- 
kind ; but it ought never to force itself 
on the attention as an object — ^never 
appear to be an end instead of an in- 
strument; or beget a suspicion of the 
sentiments being introduced for the 
sake of the method, not the method for 
the sentiments. — Robert Hall. 


Whene’er he speaks, Heaven, how the 
list’ning throng 

Dwell on the melting music of his tongue! 
His arguments are emblems of his mien, 
Mild but not faint, and forcing, though se- 
rene: 

And when the power of eloquence he’d try. 
Here lightning strikes you, there soft 
breezes sigh, — Garth. 


The clear conception, outrunning 
the deductions of logic, the high pur- 
pose, the dauntless spirit, speaking on 
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the tongue, beaming from the eye, in- 
forming every feature, and urging the 
whole man onward, right onward, to 
his object — this is eloquence, or rather 
it is something greater and higher than 
all eloquence — it is action, noble, sub- 
lime, godlike action. — Webster. 


A just and reasonable modesty does 
not only recommend eloquence, but 
sets off every great talent which a man 
can be possessed of. It heightens all 
the virtues which it accompanies ; like 
the shades of paintings, it raises and 
rounds every figure, and makes the 
colors more beautiful, though not so 
glowing as they would be without iL — 
Addison. 


There^s a charm in delivVy, a magjcal art. 

That thrills like a kiss from the lip to the 
heart; 

’T is the glance — the expression — the well- 
chosen word — 

By whose magic the depths of the spirit are 
stirr’d. 

The lip’s soft persuasion — its musical tone: 

Oh! such were the charms of that eloquent 
onel — Mrs, Welby. 


In eloquence, the great triumphs of 
the art are when the orator is lifted 
above himself ; when consciously he 
makes himself the mere tongue of the 
occasion and the hour, and says what 
cannot but be said. Hence the term 
“abandonment,’^ to describe the self- 
surrender of the orator. Not his will, 
but the principle on which he is 
horsed, the gr^t connection and crisis 
of event^ thunder in the ear of the 
crowd. — Emerson. 


sufficit; add a little applicaticm to the 
rules and orders of the House [of 
Commons], throw obvious thoughts in 
a new light, and make up the whole 
with a large quantity of purity, cor- 
rectness and elegancy of style. Take 
it for granted that by far the greatest 
part of mankind neither analyze nor 
search to the bottom ; they are in- 
capable of penetrating deeper than the 
surface, — Chesterfield. 


Gentlemei, do you know what Is the 
finest speech that I ever in my life 
heard or read? It is the address of 
Garibaldi to his Roman soldiers, when 
he told them : “Soldiers, what I have 
to offer you is fatigue, danger, strug- 
gle and death; the chill of the cold 
night in the free air, and heat under 
the burning sun ; no lodgings, no mu- 
nitions, no provisions, but forced 
marches, dangerous watchposts and 
the continual struggle with the bayo- 
net against batteries ; — those who love 
freedom and their country may follow 
me.” That is the most glorious speech 
I ever heard in my life. — Kossuth. 

BmancipatioxiL Bay 

A freeman contending for liberty 
on his own ground is superior to any 
slavish mercenary on earth. — Wash- 
ington. 


They who refuse education to Sk 
black man would turn the South Into 
a vast poorhouse, and labor into a 
pendulum, necessity vibrating between 
povery and indolence. — Henry Ward 
Beecher. 


His elc^uence is classic in its style, 

Not brilliant with explosive coruscations 
Of heterogeneous thoiights, at random 
caught. 

And scatter’d like a shower of shooting 
stars, 

That end in darkness: no; — his noble mind 
Is clear, and full, and stat^y, and serene. 
His earnest and undazzied je^ye he keeps , ^ 
Fix’d on the sun of Truth, anq breath^ hxa 
words 

As easily as eagles cleaVe tb^ air; ^ 

And never pauses till the height is won; 
And all who listen foUov? where he leads: 

-^Mrs. H»le, 


The receipt to .make a speaker, and 
an . applatt^ed onet too, is short and 
easy. Take comnpson sense Quantum 


The very best thing we can do for , 
the black man, or for tbe white, is to 
strive with all our might to promote 
and secure the establishment of his 
inalienable rights. — John Swinton. 


I do order and declare that all pr- 
isons held ^ slaves^ within i^id d^ig- 
Inated States and parts of States, are, 
land henceforth shall be, free; and 
that the Jlxecutave Government of the 
Unit^ jStates, including the militia 
and navy authorities thereof, will rec- 
ognize and maintain the freedom /of 
said persons. And I hereby enioki 
upon the people so declared to he see 
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to abeUin from all rioleik^; a»d i 
recommend to them that in ali cases, 
when allowed, they labor faithfully 
for reasonable wa^es. — Abraham Lin^ 
coin’s Proclamation. 


But, inasmuch as the Almighty has 
created His children of various hues,^ I 
lead again, that if one of these chil- 
ren be cast in an image of pearl, an- 
other in the image of ebony, another 
in the image of bronze, if their w’ork 
be meritorious, then should they re- 
ceive social and public recognition for 
their work’s sake. Those works dem- 
onstrate beyond all cavil that the 
souls enshrined within those caskets 
emanate from the same divine source 
and partake of the same indefinable 
essence of infinitude. — Rcr. J. A. 
Brockett 


To-day Massachusetts, and the whole 
of the American republic, from the 
border of Maine to the Pacific slopes, 
and from the Lakes to the Gulf, stand 
upon the immutable and everlasting 
principles of equal and exact justice. 
The days of unrequited labor are num- 
bered with the past Fugitive slave 
laws are onl^ remembered as relics of 
that barbarism which John Wesley 
pronounced “the sum of all villainies,” 
and whose knowledge of its blighting 
effects was matured by his travels in 
Georgia and the Oarolinas. — Horace 
Mann. 


The black man will not be faded 
out by miscegenation. The fate of the 
Indian, and the supposed fate of all 
weaker races in the presence of the 
^rongfer, will uot he the fortune of the 
Ameridab ne^. ' He has his great de- 
fense alrei^y in his hand. He is the 
peer at baIlbb-ho5£ and in the courts 
of his white ^felfow-cftdken. Bhr* the 
present, through his ignorance, he. is 
made bis tool, or is wronged' oi^ bf his 
rights. He may make merchandise of* 
his right of suffrage for a while ; but 
it is his, and every year he will come 
to have a higher conception of its sig- 
nificance. — North American Review. 


The only written theology of the 
negro is found in the plantation melo- 
dies; what are they but the plaintive 


strains of weeping faith which came 
from hearts in vital union with God: 
He has an absolute faith in a personal 
S?aviour w'ho, only, has power on earth 
to forgive sin, and in a Holy Spirit 
ujmn whom he relies as the witness 
with his spirit that he is a child of 
God,— P. P. Hood. 


The old South rested everything on 
slavery and agriculture, unconscious 
that these could neither give nor main- 
tain healthy growth. The new South 
presents a perfect democracy, the 
oligarchs leading into the popular 
movement — a social system compact 
and closely knitted, less splendid on 
the surface, but stronger at the core — 
a hundred farms for every plantation, 
fifty homes for every palace, and a di- 
versified industry that meets the com- 
plex needs of this complex age. — H. 
W. Grady. 


When I recall the negro as I knew 
him during the existence of slavery, 
in the Carolinas, in the States of the 
Gulf, and in tlmse along the Missis- 
sippi-^when I behold Jthe improvement 
that has been brought about in his be- 
ing and condition since his liberation 
— I feel bound to say that he is doing 
as well as could be expected, and to 
expre^ the opinion that he will do yet 
better under a larger liberty. He has 
been transformed within a generation, 
and the work of transformation will 
go on steadily, if it be not impeded. — 
John Swinton. i 


The new South is enamored of her 
new work. Her soul is stirred with 
the breath of a new life. The light of 
a grander day is falling fair on her 
face. She is thrilling, sir, with the 
consciousness of growing power and 
prosperity. As she stands full-statured 
and equal among the peoples of the 
breathing the keen air and look 
fbg out upctn an expa^nding horizon, 
she understainds that her emancipation 
came becmuse in the inscrutable wis- 
dom of God her honest pur'^se was 
crossed and her brave armies wer<r 
l^eaten. — H. W. Grady. 


There is a good day coming for the 
South, Through darkness and tearr 
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and blood she has sought it. It has 
been an unconscious Via Dolorosa. 
But, in the end, it will be worth all 
it has cost Her institutions before 
were deadly. She nourished death in 
her bosom. The greater her secular 
prosperity the more sure 'was her ruin. 
Every year of delay but made the 
change more terrible. Now, by an 
earthquake, the evil is shaken down. 
Her own historians in a better day 
shall write that from that day the 
sword cut off the cancer she began to 
find her health. — Henry Ward Beecher. 


During ttie darkest days of slavery 
on every plantation there were Chris- 
tian negroes who could be trusted any- 
where and with anything, so much so 
that when the war came their masters 
felt free to go to the front and leave 
their treasures, their wives, their 
daughters and helpless children in the 
absolute care and protection of these 
negroes, and their trust was not be- 
trayed. To-day you will find in these 
black belts the most honorable mar- 
riages, and the tie in many cases sa- 
credly kept, churches disciplining mem- 
bers for immoralities, and ministers, 
ignorant men, giving their trumpet no 
uncertain sound upon these great prin- 
ciples. — P, P. Hood. 


The white children have been 
brought up on dusky bosoms and love 
them. It is caste that alone creates 
an offense, and this is unchristian and 
must die out, as will every other in- 
dignity to humanity and to God. The 
black man, wearing his unfaded and 
God-given badge of race, equally cul- 
tivated, equally rich and self-possessed, 
will live beside bis white neighbor and 
enjoy the opportunities and bounties 
of a common heaven equally with his 
Saxon fellow-citizen, both alike un- 
conscious of the different livery each 
one wears. This condition of things 
is seen in all portions of Europe, and 
will, ere long, be witne^d on Ameri- 
can soil. — North American Review. 


On January 1, 18^, went forth the 
decree of emancipadon, the proclama- 
liQn of which startled the world with 
tts just magnanimi,ty and challenge 
the admimtion of an onlooking uni- 


verse. Five millicms of people, help- 
less, worse than poor because of their 
ignorance, made the air resonant with 
their songs of praise. Along 
dusty turnpikes men, women, and chil- 
dren journeyed with joy — but where? 
The world’s history does not furnish a 
parallel case. But with undaunted 
courage they faced the world, wrested 
from the field its stores, and, under 
the star of nominal liberty, they are 
marehir^ on to-day to a higher des- 
tiny and to an exalted plane of hen^ 
endeavor undreamed of by their lib- 
erator. — Rev. J. A. Brockett 


To liberty and enfranchisement is as 
far as law can carry the negro. The 
rest must be left to conscience and com- 
mon sense. It should be left to those 
among whom his lot is cast, 'with 
i whom he is indissolubly connected and 
whose prosperity depends upon their 
possessing his intelligent sympathy 
confidence. Faith has been kept 'with 
him in spite of calumnious assertions 
to the contrary, by those who assume 
to speak for us or by frank opponents. 
Faith will be kept with him in the 
future, if the South holds her reason 
and integrity. — H. W. Grady, 


No land ever, even in war, did so 
brave and bold a thing as to take from 
the plantation a million black men 
who could not read the Constitution 
or the spelling-book, and who could 
hardly tell one hand from the other, 
and permit them to vote, in the sub- 
lime faith that liberty, which makes a 
man competent to vote, would render 
him fit to discharge the duties of the 
•voter. And I beg to say,^ as I am 
bound to say, that when this one mil- 
lion unwashed black men came to vote, 
though much disturbance occurred — 
as much disturbance always occurs 
upon great changes — they proved 
themselves worthy of the trust th^t 
had been confided to them. — ^Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

-Throng file apd blood freedom and 
bitizsenship came to Tl^ .conflict 
was wag^ for the preservation of the 
[ Union, hut bati of all of that were 
j'the pliers, the tears# and the hea^ 
1 throbs of the millions in the b^^p^sof 
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ebattel slavery. We stand to-day in 
the presence of t!^ American people, 
and witb uncovered heads before the 
statue of Abraham Lincoln to cele- 
brate the emancipation from slavery 
in the District of Columbia. This oc- 
casion should be a suggestive one to 
us. We should realize that awful 
grandeur in the responsibility of Amer- 
ican citizenship, and we should read 
our duty on the starry firmament of 
the old flag. This is our country, our 
htMue. We know no cause but the 
American cause ; no flag but the Amer- 
ican flag ! Let others appeal to 
England and the nations of the earth, 
but our appeal is to the American peo- 
le and to their sense of fair play. — 
esse Lawson. 


But, as the storm-dipping eagle nur- 
tures her eaglets amid the thunder- 
scarred crags and peaks of the loftiest 
mountains, and teaches them to float 
with joy on the lightning-tom bosom 
of the blackest storm, so bad the Al- 
mighty, while the storms of war^s 
horrors were marshaling tbeir forces 
of awful wrath, raised up the man of 
Bberty amid the majestic forests of a 
western home. Like ancient Israel, 
the prayei^ tears, and groans of moth- 
ers and sisters had gone up a pitiful 
memorial to God. And when the 
thunders of cannon, on land and sea, 
began to shock the continent with 
their fearful din, forth came the 
choice of God — the man of liberty — 
Abraham Lincoln. Notwithstanding 
that various oflBcial mistakes were 
made in the commencement of bis ad- 
minfetration, never has there a greater 
man graced the American soil, nor 
the whole circumference of God’s foot- 
stool, than Abraham lincoin. — Rev. 
J. A. Broekett* 


Let this day be to us as^ sapred as 
was the night of the Basso^er to hh- 
cient Israel. Let the anthems of your 
praise ring out with joyous liberty un- 
til the glad sound shall be caught up 
by the hoary heights of the western 
mountains, “Lincoln and freedom I” 
By the mountains let tie electric 
words be hurled down to the embattled 
hills — thence, down to the lowlands, 
through the shaded aisles of dark- 


plumed forests, until the skies shall 
catch the glad sound — “Lincoln, be- 
ycmd the stars, and freedom insepara- 
ble now and forever.” Thus, hurled 
from glory to glory, and from age to 
age, shall these words pass on until 
the unsightly piece of ebony, quarried 
from the depths of slavery’s pit, shall 
prove a priceless jewel gleaming in the 
diadem of humanity. — A. M. E. Re- 
view. 


During the war, when he knew that 
his liberty was the gage, when he 
knew the battle was to decide whether 
he should or should not be free, al- 
though the country for hundreds of 
miles was stripped bare of able-bodied 
white men, and’ though property and 
the lives of the women and children 
were at the mercy of the slave, there 
never was an instance of arson, or as- 
sassination, or rapine, or conspiracy, 
and there never was an uprising. 
They stood still, conscious of their 
povrer, and said, “We will see what 
God will do for us.” Such a history 
has no parallel. And since they be^ 
gan to vote, I beg leave to say, in 
closing this subject, that they have 
voted just as wisely and patriotically 
as their late masters did before the 
emancipation. — Henry Ward Beecher. 

EmigratiozL 

The emigrant’s vray o’er the western desert 
is mark’d by 

Camp-fires long consum’d and bones that 
bleach in the sunshine. — Longfellow. 


Beheld the duteous son, the sire decayed. 
The modest matron, and the blushing maid. 
Forc’d _ from their homes, a melancholy 
train, 

To traverse climes beyond, the western 
main. — Giolasmith, 


Let us depart I the universal sun 
Confines not to one land his blessed beams? 
Nor ^ man tooted, like a tree, whose seed 
The wind's taa; soma ungenia! soil have cast 
There, where Ife.Qsennot prosper. 

< 1' i ' — Southey. 


Down where yon anch’iing vessel spreads 
the sail, . , i - , 

That, idly waiting,, flaps with eyery gale, 
Downward they move, a melancholy band, 
Pass from the shore and darken all thi 
strandi ' - — GoMsmitk 
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Good heav’nl what sorrows gloom’d that 
parting day, 

That call’d them from their native walks 
away. 

When the poor exiles, ev’ry pleasure past. 

Hung round the bow’rs, and fondly look’d 
their last, 

And took a long farewell, and wish’d in 
vain, 

For seats like these beyond the western 
main, 

And shudd’ring still to face the distant 
deep, 

Return’d and wept, and still return’d to 
weep. —Goldsmith, 


I hear the tread of pioneers 
Of nations yet to be, 

The first low wash of waves where soon 
Shall roll a human sea. — Whittier. 

35iiiixteiic6 

He who surpasses or subdues mankind. 
Must look down on the hate of those below, 
— Byron. 


It is a folly for an eminent man to 
think of escaping censure, and a weak- 
ness to be affected with it. All the 
illustrious persons of antiquity, and 
indeed of every age in the world, have 
passed through this fiery persecution. 
— Addison. 

EmotioiL 

Emotion is always new. — Victor 
Hugo. 


The feelings, like flowers and butter- 
flies, last longer the later they are de- 
layed. — Richter. 


It is our kindest and tenderest emo- 
tion which we screen from the world. 
— Richter. 


The heart that is soonest awake to 
the flowers is always the first to be 
touched by the tborris.-^Moore. 


Women are ever the dupes or the 
victims of their extreme sensitive- 
ness. — Balzac. 


Women endowed with remarkable 
sensibilities enjoy much ; but they 
also suffer much. — Anna Corf', Mowatt 

All loving emotions, like plants, 
§hoot up most rapidly in the tem- 
pestuous atmosphere of life. — Richter, 


Women are more susceptible to pain 
than to pleasure. — Montaigne. 


Emotion turning back on itself, and 
not leading on to thought or action, is 
the element of madness. — John Ster- 
ling. 


The reason that women are so much 
more sociable than men is because 
they act more from the heart than 
the intellect. — Lamartine. 


In love we never think of moral 
qualities, and scarcely of intellectual 
ones. Temperament and manners 
alone, with beauty, excite love, — 
HazHtt. 


How many women are bom too 
finely organized in sense and soul for 
the highway they must walk with 
feet unshod. — O. W. Holmes. 


At certain periods of life, we live 
years of emotion in a few weeks, and 
look back on those times as on great 
gaps between the old life and the new. 
— Thackeray. 


Emotion is the atmosphere in which 
thought is steeped, that which lends 
to thought its tone or temperature, 
that to which thought is often indebted 
for half its power. — Hugh R. Haweis. 


Natural emotion is the soul of 
poetry, as melody is of musae; the 
same faults are engendered by over- 
study of either art ; there is a lack of 
sincerity, of irresistible impulse in both 
the poet and the composer. — Stedman. 


Emotion, whether of ridicule, an- 
ger, or sorrow,' — whether raised at a 
puppet show, a funeral, or a battle, — 
is your grandest of levellers. The 
man who would be always superior 
should be always apathetic.; — Bul- 
wer-Lytton. 


anotibn has mo value in the Chris- 
tian system; save as it stands cfon« 
nected with right conduct as the c^use 
of it. Emotion is the bud, not the 
flower, and never is it of value umtU 
It expands into a flower.-^Murray, ' 
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There are three orders of emotions, 
■ — those of pleasure, which refer to the 
senses ; those of harmony, which refer 
to the mind; and thc^ of happiness, 
which are the natural result of a 
union between harmony and pleasure. 
— Chapone. 


We are but shadows : we are not en- 
dowed with real life, and all that 
seems most real about us is but the 
thinnest substance of a dream, — till 
the heart be touched. That touch 
creates us — then we begin to be — 
thereby we are beings of reality and 
inheritors of eternity. — Hawthorne. 

SBmpire 

Nations and empires flourish and decay. 

By turns command, and in their turns 
obey. — Ovid. 


Extended empire, like expanded gcfld 
Exchanges solid strength for feeble splen- 
dor. — ^Johnson. 


Westward the course of empire takes its 
way, 

The four first acts already past, 

A fifth shall close the drama with the day; 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last. 

—Bishop Berkeley, 

Bmploysxent 

Indolence is stagnation ; employ- 
ment is life. — Seneca. 


The rust rots the steel which n^ 
preserves. — Lytton. 


The hand of little employment hath 
the daintier sense. — Shakespeare. 


The man who falls in love will find 
plenty of occupation. — Ot^id. 


The cbvil does mot tempt people 
whom he finds saftahly employed. — - 
Jeremy Taylor. 


Be always employed about some 
rational thing, that the devil find thee 
not idle. — Jerome. 


Employment is nature’s physician, 
and is essential to human happiness. 
—Galen. 


The great principle of human satis- 
faction is engagement. — Faley, 


Employment and ennui are simply 
incompatible. — Madame Deluzy. 

The devil never tempted a man 
whom he found judiciously employed, 
— Spurgeon. 


Give us employment in place of 
ennui ; for we must have one or the 
other. — Mme. De Salm. 


The wise prove, and the foolish 
confess, by their conduct, that a life 
of employment is the only life worth 
leading. — Paley. 


Employment, which Galen calls 
“nature’s physician,” is so essential 
to human happiness, that indolence 
is justly considered as the mother of 
misery. — Burton. 


Women are in this respect more for- 
tunate than men, that most of their 
employinents are of such a nature 
that they can at the same time fee 
thinking of quite different things. — 
Wilhelm von Humboldt. 


At present, the most valuable gift 
which can be bestowed upon women 
is something to do which they can do 
well and worthily, and thereby main- 
tain themselves. — James A. Garfield. 


A vast deal of human sympathy 
runs along the electric line of needle- 
work, stretching from the throne to 
the wicker chair of the humble seam- 
stress. — Hawthorne. 


Life will frequently languish, even 
in the hands of the busy, if they have 
not some employment subsidiary to 
that which forms their main pursuit 
— Blair. 


Cares are employments; and without em* 
ploy 

The soul is on a rack ; the rack of rest, ^ 
To souls most adverse; action all their 
joy. — Young. 

People cry out,, and deplore the unre- 
munerative employment of woman. 
The true want is the other way. 
Wmmx really trained, and capable 
of good work, can command any wages 
or salaries,^ — Gail Hamilton. 
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Employment gives health, sobriety, 
and morals. Constant employment 
and well-paid labor prodnce, in a 
country like ours, general prosperity, 
content, and cheerfulness. Thus 
happy have we seen the country. — 
Daniel Webster. 


Nothing can hide from me the con- 
viction that an immortal soul needs 
for its sustenance something more 
than visiting, and gardening, and 
novel-reading, and crochet-needle, and 
the occasional manufacture of sponge 
cake. — T. W. Higginson. 


Let us candidly confess our indebt- 
edness to the needle. How many hours 
of sorrow has it softened, how many 
bitter irritations calmed, how many 
confused thoughts reduced to order, 
many life-plans sketched in pur- 
ple! — Caroline II. DalL 


The question of woman’s work 
in its economic aspect is really one not 
so much now of woman’s rights as of 
w’oman’s mights. Pretty ipucb any- 
thing she Wyants to do, a resolute 
girl may now da — R. Herbert New- 
ton. 


What kind of work would be done 
if Hercules took to spinning wool in 
safe places, while Omphales turned 
out to do battle with monsters, in his| 
stead? What kind of men should we, 
have as the result of the exchange? — I 
E. Lynn Linton. . 1 


We have employment assi^ed ^ to 
us for every circumstance in life. 
When we are alone, we have our 
thoughts to watch ; in the family, 
our tempers; and in company, our 
tongues. — ^Hannah More. 


Laziness begat wearisomeness, and 
this put men in quest of diversions, 
play and company, on which however 
it, is a constant attendant; he who 
works hard, has enough to do with 
himself otherwise. — La BruySre. . 


Exert your talents, and distingui^ 
yours^f, and don’t think of retiring 
from the world until the world will be 
iorry that you retire. T hate a fellow 


whom pride or cowardice or laainess 
drives into a corner, and who does 
nothing 'when he is there but sit and 
growl. Let him come out, as I do, 
and bark. — Dr. Johnson. 

Emulation 

Emulation and imitation are of 
twin birth. — Charles Buxton. 


There is emulation even in vice.- — 
Eugene Sue. 


’T is no shame to follow the better 
precedent. — Ben Jonson. 


Emulation admires and strives to 
imitate great actions; envy is only 
moved to malice. — ^Bahsac. 


My heart laments that virtue can- 
not live out of the teeth of emula- 
tion. — Shakespeara 


An envious fever of pale and blood- 
less emulation. — Shakespeare. 


Emulation embalms the dead; envy, 
the vampire, blasts the living. — 
Fuseli. 


Those fair ideas to my aid I’ll call, 
and emulate my great original.— 
Dryden. 


Envy, to which the ignoble mind’s a 
slave, is emulation in the learned or 
brave. — Pope. 


Emulation is a handsome passion ; it 
is enterprising, but just withal. — Jer- 
emy Collier. 


Where there is emulation, there will 
be vanity ; where there is vanity, there 
will be folly. — Johnson, 


Terror has its inspiration, as well 
as competition. — Beaconsfield. 


Emulation is active virtue; envy is 
brooding malice. — Ouida. 


There is a long and wearisome step 
between admiration and imitation. — ■ 
Richter. 


Emulation is a noble and jhst 
sion, full of appreciation!-— SchillOT.. , 
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It is scarce possible at once to ad- 
mire and excel an antbor, as water 
rises no higher than the reservoir it 
falls from. — Bacon. 


Unsuccessful emulation is too apt to 
sinfe into envy, which of all sins has 
not even the excuse to offer of tem- 
porary gratification. — Sydney I>obell. 


furnace will be found to want that 
fixedness which is the characteristic 
of gold. He that pursues virtue, only 
to surpass others, is not far from 
wishing others less forward than him- 
self ; and he that rejoices too much at 
his own perfections will be too little 
grieved at the defects of other men.— * 
Colton. 


Ke«ps mankind sweet by action; without 
that 

The world would he a filthy settled mud. 

— Crown. 


Emulation looks out for merits, that 
she may exert herself by a victory; 
envy spies out blemishes, that she may 
have another by a defeat. — Colton. 


Emulation hath a thousand sons, 
that one by one pursue; if you give 
way, or edge aside from the direct 
forthright, like to an entered tide, they 
all rush by, and leave you hindmost. 
— Shakesi>eare. 


When emulation leads us to strive 
for self-elevation by merit alone, and 
not by belittling another, then it is 
one of the grandest x>ossibIe incentives 
to action. — Dr. Johnson. 


Does the man live who has not felt 
this spur to action, in a more or less 
generous spirit? Emulation lives so 
near to envy that it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to establish the boundary-lines, — 
Henry Giles. 


God grant that we may contend 
with other churches, as the vine with 
the olive, which of us shall bear the 
best fruit; but not as the briar with 
the thistle, which of us will be the 
most unprofitable.^ — ^Bacon* 


Worldly ambition is founded on 
pride or envy^ but emulation, or laud- 
able ambition, is actually founded in 
humility; for it evidently implies that 
we have a low opinion of oUr present 
attainments, and think* it necessary 
to be advanced. — Bishop Hall. 


Emulation has been termed a spur 
to virtue, and assumes to a spur^ of 
gold. But it is a spui composed of 
baser materials, and if tried in the 


Emulation is a handsome passion; 
it is enterprising, hnt just withal It 
keeps a man within the terms of 
honor, and makes the contest for glory 
just and generous. He strives to 
excel, but it is by raising himself, 
not by depressing others. — ^Jeremy 
ColBer. 


Emulation is grief arising from 
seeing one^s self exceeded or excelled 
by his concurrent, together with hope 
to equal or exceed him in time to 
come, by his own ability. But envy 
is the same grief joined with pleasure 
conceived in the imagination of some 
ill-fortune that may befall him.— 
Thomas Hobbes. 


Give me the boy who rouses when 
he is praised, who profits when be is 
encouraged and who cries when he is 
defeated. Such a boy will be fired by 
ambition; he will be stung by re^ 
jmrcmGhy and aminated by preference 5 
never shall I apprehend any bad con- 
sequences from idlen^ in such a boy. 
— Quintilian. 


It is averse to talent to be con- 
sorted and ‘ trained up with inferior 
minds or inferior companions, how- 
ever high they may rank. The foal 
of the racer neither finds out his 
speed, nor calls out his powers, if 
pastured out with the common herd, 
that are destined for the collar and the 
yoke. — Gpiton. 


I Emulation, even in ' -brutes, is sen- 
sitively 'hiervotis.^ See the tremjoi 
of the thoroughbred racer before he 
starts. The dtay-horse does not 
treroble, but he does not emulate. It 
is' hot' Ms wprk to rtm* a rare. Says 
Marchs Antonintis, “It is 'all one to 
a stom whetbor it be thrown upward 
or downward,’*^ Yet the emulation of a 
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man of genins is seldom witli his con- 
temporaries, that is, inwardly in his 
mind, although outwardly in his^ act 
it would seem so. The competitors 
with whom his secret ambition seems 
to vie are the dead. — Bulwer-Lytton. 
Encoiiragexiiexit 

Correction does much, but encour- 
agement does more. Encouragement 
after censure is as the sun after a 
shower. — Goethe. 


More hearts pine away in secret 
anguish for the want of kindness from 
those who should be their comforters 
than for any other calamity in life. — 
Young. 


It may be proper for all to remem- 
ber that they ought not to raise ex- 
pectations which it is not . in their 
power to satisfy; and that it is more 
pleasing to see smoke brightening into 
flame than flame sinking into smoke. 
—Johnson. 

Faint not; the miles to heaven are 
but few and short — Rutherford* 

End 

Every hour has its end. — Scott 

Deed done is well b^un. — ^Dante. 

The end must justify the means. — 
Prior. 

Let the end try the man. — Shake- 
speare. 

All’s well that ends well, still the 
finis is the crown. — Shakespeare. 


I am the last of my race. My name 
ends with me. — Schiller. 

We ought to consider the end in 
everything. — La Fontaine. 

The end crowns all; 

And that old comman arbitrator, time, 
Will one day end it. — Shakespeare. 

By the same means we do not al- 
ways arrive at the same ends. — St. 
Real. 

Endurance 

Still achieving, stiU pursuing, learn 
to labor and to wait— Longfellow. 


Endurance is the cmwning ^uality- 
— LowelL 

He conquers who endures^ — Per- 
sius. 

Endurance is patience concentrated. 
— Carlyle. 

Patience and time conquer all 
things — Corneille. 

Prolonged endurance tames the bold. 
— Byron. 

Things may serve long, but not 
i serve ever. — Shakespeare. 

The bird that flutters least is long- 
est on the wing. — Cowi>er. 

The burden becomes light that is 
shared by love.— Ovid. 

By bravely enduring it, an evil 
which cannot be avoided is. overcome. 
— Old Proverb. 

Through suffering and sorrow thou 
bast passed, to show us what a woman 
true can be. — Lowell. 

The seal of suffering impressed upon 
our destiny announces in clear char- 
acters our high calling. — De Gerando, 

I have often had occasion to r^ark 
the fortitude with which women sus- 
tain the most overwhelming reverses 
of fortune. — Washington Irving. 


The greater the difficulty^ the more 
glory in surmounting it. Skilful pilots 
gain their reputation from storms and 
tempests. — l^ieunis. 

To endure is the first thing a child 
ought to learn, and that which he 
will have most need to know. — ^Rous- 
seau. 

There is nothing in the world so 
much admired as a man who knows 
how to bear unhappiness with cour- 
age. — Seneca. 

There was never yet philosopher 
that could endure the toothache m- 
tiently, however they have writ the 
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style of gods, md make a pifiii at 
cbance and sufferance. — Shakespeare. 


Wounds and bardships provoke our 
courage, and when our fortunes are at 
the lowest, our wits and minds are 
commonly at tbe best. — Charron. 


Endurance is the prerogative of 
woman, enabling the gentlest to suf- 
fer what would cause terror to man- 
hood, — Wieland. 


Not in the achievement, but in the 
endurance of the human soul, does it 
show its divfrte grandeur and its al- 
liance with the infinite God. — Chapin. 


"Tis not now who’s stout and bold? 

But who bears hunger best, and coldr 
And he’s approv’d the most deserving. 
Who longest can hold out at starving. 

—Butler. 


To the disgrace of men it is s^n 
that there are women both more wise 
to judge what evil is^ expected, and 
more constant to bear it when it hap- 
pma — Sir P. Sidney. 

Women are so gentle, so affectionate, 
so true in sorrow, so untired and un- 
tiring! but the leaf withers not 
sooner, and tropic light fades not more 
abruptly. — ^Barry Cornwall. 


Our strength often increases in pro- 
portion to the obstacles which are im- 
post upon it; it is thus that we en- 
ter upon the most perilous plans after 
having had the shame of failing in 
more simple ones. — Bapin. 


Whenever evil befalls us, we ought 
to ask ourselves, after the first suf- 
fering, how we can turn it into good. 
So shall we take occasion, from one 
bitter root, to raise perhaps many 
flowers. — Leigh Hunt. 


Allowing everything that can be 
claimed for the superior patience and 
self-command of women, still tbe main 
solution of their enduring pain bettm: 
than men is their having less phymcal 
sensibility. — Moore. 


The women of the poorer class^l 
make sacrifices, and run risks, and 
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bear privations, and exercise patience 
and kindness to a degree that the 
world never knows of, _ and would 
scarcely believe even if it did know. 
-Samuel Smiles. 


As in labor, the more one doth ex- 
ercise, the more one is enabled to do, 
strength growing ui>on w^ork; so, with 
the use of suffering, men’s minds get 
the habit of suffering, and all fears 
and terrors are to them but as a sum- 
mons to battle, whereof they know be- 
forehand they shall come off victorious. 
— Bit P. Bianey. 


There is a sort of natural instinct 
of human dignity in the heart of man 
which steels his very nerves not to 
jbend beneath the heavy blows of a 
[great adversity. The palm-tree grows 
best beneath a ponderous w^eight, even 
so the character of man. There is no 
merit in it, it is a law of psychology. 
The petty pangs of small daily cares 
have often bent the character of men, 
but great misfortunes seldom. There 
is less danger in this than in great 
good luck. — Kossuth. 


‘‘Blessed is the man that endureth 
temptation, for when he is tried he 
shall receive the crown of life, which 
the Lord hath promised to them that 
love Him.” It is a verse of climbing 
power. It begins with man, it ends 
with God. It begins with earth, it 
ends with heaven. It begins with 
struggle, it ends with a crown. 
Blessed is the man that endureth, 
stands up under it, resists, conquers. 
“Blessed,” for it means new wisdom, 
new strength, new joy, — “the crown 
of life.” — Maltbie Babcock. 

Hnemies 

Our enemies are our outward con- 
sciences.— Shakespeare. 


None but yourself who are your 
greatest foe, — Longfellow. 


There is no little enemy. — Franklin, 


The man who has no enemies has no 
following. — Bonn Piatt. 


True wisdom, in general, consists in 
energetic detenhination. — ^Napoleon. 
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A TQan who makes no enemies is 
never a positive force. — Simon Cam- 
eron. 


A man selects his enemies, his 
friends make themselves, and from 
these friends he is apt to suffer. — Donn 
Fiatt. 


My nearest 
And dearest enemy. 

— Thomas Middleton. 


A merely fallen enemy may rise 
again, but the reconciled one is truly 
vanquished. — Schiller. 


A man’s enemies have no power to 
harm him, if he is true to himself and 
loyal to God. — John B. Gough. 


That is a most wretched fortune 
s/hich is without an enemy. — ^Publius 
Syrus. 


Did a person but know the value of 
an enemy, he would purchase him with 
pure gold. — ^Abb^ de Raunci. 


If you want enemies excel others; 
if you want friends let others excel 
you.— Colton. 


Make no enemies ; he is insignificant 
indeed that can do thee no harm. — 
Colton. 


It is better to break off a thousand 
friendships, than to endure the sight 
of a single enemy. — Saadi, 

There’s not so much danger in a 
known foe * as a suspected friend. — 
Nabb. 


The relief of enemies has a ten- 
dency to unite mankind in fraternal 
affection. — J ohnson. 


A malicious enemy is better than a 
clumsy friend. — Madame Swetchine. 

A friend exiaggerates a man’s vir-* 
tues ; an enemy inflames his crimes. — 
Addison. > 


Inflict not on an enemy every in- 
jury in your pow^, for he may after- 
iraids become your fiiend. — Saadi. 


Our enemies come nearer the truth 
in the opinions they form of us than 
we do in our opinion of ourselv^ — L« 
Rochefoucauld. 


An enemy despised is the mc^t dan- 
gerous of all enemies. — Publius Syrus. 


It is the enemy whom we do not 
suspect who is the most dangerous. — 
Rojas. 


Let our friends perish, provided that 
our enemies fall at the same time. — 
Cicero. 


The body of a dead enemy alwa^ 
smells sweet. — Vespasian. 


Tis death to me to be at enmity; 

I hate it, and desire all good men’s lore. 

— Shakespeare. 


Though all things do to harm him what 
they can. 

No greater en’my to himself chan man. 

Earl of Stirling. 


’Tis ill to trust a reconciled foe; 

Be still in readiness, yon do not know 
How soon he may assault us. 

Webster and Rowley, 


If we could read the secret history 
of our enemies we should find in each 
man’s life sorrow and suffering 
enough to disarm all hostility- — ^Long- 
fellow. 


I am persuaded that he who is ca- 
pable of being a bitter enemy can 
never possess the necessary virtues that 
constitute a true friend^-— Pitzosbome. 


It is from our enemies that we often 
gain excellent maxims, and are fr^ 
quently surprised into reason by their 
mistakes. — ^Thomas Paine. 


Discover the opinion of your ene- 
mies, which is commonly the truest; 
for, they will give you no quarter, 
and allow nothing to complaisance. — ^ 
Dryderu 


Whosoever formeth an^ intimacy 
with the enemies of his friends, does 
so to injure the latter. O wise map I 
wash your hands of that friend '^ho 
associates with your enemies.— Saadi 
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I have adopted the Reman senti- 
ment, that it is moi^e honorable to save 
a citizen than to kill an enemy. — Dr. 
Johnson. 


It would be a rarity worth seeing 
could any one show us such a thing 
as a perfectly reconciled enemy. — 
South. 


The world is Targe when its weary Teagues 
two loving hearts divide; 

Bi*t the world is small when your enemy is 
loose on the other side. 

— John Boyle O’Reilly. 


It is better to decide a difference be- 
tween enemies than friends, for one of 
our friends will certainly become an 
enemy and one of our enemies a friend. 

■ — Bias. 


The tine and noble way to till a foe 
Is not to kill him; you with kindness may 
So change him, that he shall cease to be so; 
Then he^s slain. — ^Aleyn, 


Avoid that which an enemy tells 
you to do ; for if you follow his advice, 
you will smite your knees with the 
hand of sorrow. If he shows you a 
road straight as an arrow, turn from 
it and go the other way. — Saadi. 


Who can look down upon the grave 
even of an enemy, and not feel a com- 
pnnetious throb, that he should ever 
have warred with the poor handful of 
earth that lies mouldering before him I 
' — ^Washington Irving. 


A certain excess of animal spirits 
with thoughtless good-humor will often 
make more enemies than the most* de- 
liberate spite and ill-nature, which is 
on its guard, and strikes with caution 
and safety. — ^Hazlitt 


A Christian should not discover that 
he has enemies by any other way than 
by doing more good to Ibem than to 
others. “If thine enemy hting^, feed 
him ; if he thirst, give nliik drink.^— 
Bishop Wilson. 


Let us carefully observe those good 
qualities wherein our enemies excel 
us; and endeavor to excel them, by^ 
avoiding what is faulty, and imitating) 
what is excellent in them. — Plutarch-* 


Borne men are more beholden to 
their bitterest enemies than to friends 
who appear to be sweetness itself. The 
former frequently tell the truth, but 
the latter never. — Cato. 


It is with many enterprises as with 
striking fire: w'e do not meet with 
success except by reiterated efforts, and 
often at the instant when we^ despaired 
of success. — Madame de Maintenon. 


Lands, intersected by a narrow frith. 
Abhor each other. Mountains interpos’d 
Make enemies of nations, who had else, 
Like kindred drops, been mingled into one. 

— Cowper. 


We pray for our enemies; we seek 
to persuade those who hate us with- 
out cause to live conformably to the 
goodly precepts of Christ, that they 
may become partakers with us of the 
joyful hope of blessings from God, the 
Lord of all. — Justin Martyr. 


Never disregard what your enemies 
say. They may be severe, they may 
be prejudiced, they may be determined 
to see only in one direction, but still 
in that direction they see clearly. 
They do not speak all the truth, but 
they generally speak the truth from 
one point of view ; so far as that goes* 
attend to them. — B. R. Haydon. 


I do defy him, and I spit at him; 

Call him a slanderous coward and a villains 
Which to maintain I would allow him odds, 
And meet him, were I tied to run afoot 
Even to the frozen ridges of the Alps. 

— Shakespeare. 


Be assured those will be thy worst 
enemies, not to whom thou hast done 
evil, but who have done evil to thee. 
And those will be thy best friends, not 
to whom thou hast done good, but who 
have done good to thee. — Lavater. 


Plutarch has written an essay on 
the benefits which a man may receive 
from his enemies ; and, among the good 
fruits of enmity, mentions this in par- 
ticular, that by the reproaches which 
it casts upon us, we see the worst side 
of ourselves, — ^Addison. 


' Everybody has enemies.* To have 
an ^lemy is quite another thing. One 
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must b€ somebody in order to have 
an enemy. One must be a force be- 
fore be can be resisted by another 
force. — Madame Swetcbine. 


When you see discord amongst the 
troops of your enemy, be of good cour- 
age; but if they are united, then be 
upon your guard. When you see con- 
tention amongst your enemies, go and 
sit at ease with your friends ; but 
when you see them of one mind, string 
your bow, and place stones upon the 
ramparts.— rSaadi. 


Men of sense often learn from their 
enemies. Prudence is the best safe- 
guard. This principle cannot be 
learned from a friend, but an enemy 
extorts it immediately. It is from 
their foes, not their friends, that cities 
learn the lesson of building high walls 
and ships of war. And this lesson 
saves their children, their homes, and 
their properties. — ^Aristophanes. 

Energry 

Energy and persistence conquer all 
things. — Franklin. 

He alone has energy that cannot be 
deprived of it. — Lavater. 

Women love energy and grand re- 
sults. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

Thought and action are the redeem- 
ing features of our lives. — ^Zimmer- 
mann. 


Energy, even like the biblical grain 
of mustard-seed, will remove moun- 
tains. — Hosea Ballou. 

It is unreasonable for us to look for 
as great a degree of energy in a woman 
as in a man ; energy is quite as much 
of a physical as a mental product. — 
Voltaire. 


Energy will do anything that can 
be done in this world; and no talents, 
no circumstances, no opportunities, 
will make a two-legged animal a man 
without it. — Goethe. 


We should act with as much energy 
as those who expect everything from 


themselves; and we should pray with 
as much earnestness as those who ex- 
pect everything from God. — Goltma. 


The shortest and surest way tK> prove 
a work possible is strenuously to set 
about it ; and no wonder if that proves 
it possible that for the most part 
makes it so. — South. 


Is there one whom difficulties dis- 
hearten — who bends to the storm? He 
will do little. Is there one who will 
conquer? That kind of man never 
fails. — Hunter. 


Strong impulses are but another 
name for energy. Energy may be 
turned to bad uses; but more go<^ 
may always be made of an energetic 
nature, than of an indolent and impas- 
sive one. — John Stuart Mill. 


He who would do some great thing 
in this short life must apply him^lf 
to the work with such a concentration 
of his forces as, to idle spectators, who 
live only to amuse themselves, looks 
like insanity. — Foster. 


No conjunction can possibly occur, 
however fearful, however tremendous 
it may appear, from which a man by 
his own energy may not extricate him- 
self, as a mariner by the rattling of 
his cannon can dissipate the impend- 
ing waterspout. — Beaconsfield. 

England 

The land of scholars, and the nurse 
of arms. — Goldsmith. 


The storehouse of the world. — Dr. 
Young. 


England is safe, if true within it- 
self. — Shakespeare. 


England I my country, great and- f reel 
Heart of the world, I leap to thee! 

— Bailey. 


Rule, Britanum, rule the wa-vesi 
Britons never will be slaves. 

— Thomson. 


' It was always yet tbe trick of our 
English nation, if they have a good 
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thing, to make it too common. — 
Shakespeaie. 

Most brilliant star upon the crest of Time 
Is England. England I 

—Alexander Smith. 

This England never did, nor never shall, 
lie at the prond foot of a conqueror. 

— Shakespeare. 

0 Eng:laad! — model to thy inward greatness, 
like little body with a mighty heart. 

— Shakespeare. 

Be England what she will. 
With all her faults, she is my country still. 

— Churchill, 

May he be suifocate, 

That dims the honour of this warlike islet 
— Shakespeare. 

England, of all countries in the world, 
Most blind to thine own good. 

— Randolph. 

Without one friend, above all foes, 
Britannia gives the world repose, 

— Cowpcr. 

This land of such dear souls, this dear, dear 
land, 

Dear for her reputation through the world. 

— Shakespeare. 

The Continent will not suffer Eng- 
land to be the workshop of the world. 
—Earl of Beaconsfield. 

The noblest prospect which a 
Scotchman ever sees is the high-road 
that leads him to England. — SamT 
fohnson. 

England, bound in with the triumphant sea. 
Whose rocky shore beats back the envious 
siege 

Of watery Neptune. — Shakespeare. 

Come the three corners of the world in 
arms. 

And we shall shock them. Naught shall 
make us rue, 

If England to itself do rest but true. 

— Shakespeare. 

*T is liberty crowns Britannia’s Isle, 

And makes her barren rocks and her bleak 
mountains smile. — Addison. 

The people of England are the most 
enthusiastic in the world. There are 


others more excitable, but there are 
none so enthusiastic. — Earl of Bea- 
coresfieid. 

Hail, land of bowmen! seed of those who 
scorn’d 

To stoop the neck to wide imperial Rome: 
O dearest half of Albion sea-walled. 

—Albania. 

Set in this stormy Northern sea. 

Queen of these restless fields of tide, 
England! what shall men sav of thee, 
Before whose feet the worlds divide? 

— Oscar Wilde. 

His home! the Western giant smiles, 

And turns the spotty globe to find it; — 
This little speck the British Isles? 

’Tis but a freckle, — never mind it. 

— O. W. Holmes. 

Poor England! thou art a devoted deer. 
Beset with every ill but that of fear. 

The nations hunt; all mock thee for a prey; 
They swarm around thee, and thou stand’st 
at bay. — Cowper, 

England, a happy land we know, 

Where follies naturally grow, ^ 

Where without culture they arise, 

And tow’r above the common size. 

— Churchill. 

Be Britain still to Britain true, 

Amang oursels united; 

For never but by British hands. 

Maun British wrangs be righted. 

— Burns. 

Britain, the queen of isles, our fair pos- 
session 

Secur’d by nature, laughs at foreign force; 
Her ships her bulwark, and the sea her 
dike, 

Sees plenty in her lap, and braves the 
world. — Havard. 

Oh, when shall" Britain, conscious of her 
claim. 

Stand emulous of Greek and Roman fame? 
In living medals see her wars enroll’d. 

And vanquished realms supply recording 
gold? — Pope, 

This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall. 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

A^inst the envy of less happier lands; 

This blessed' plot, this earth, this realm, thif 
Englasnd, -^-Shakespeare. 

The ocean is the grand vehicle of 
trade, and the nniter of distanx na- 
tions. To ns it is pescnliarly kinds, not 
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only as it wafts into our ports the har- 
vests of every climate, and renders our 
island the centre of traffic, but also 
as it secures us from foreign invasions 
by a sort of impregnable intrenchment, 
^Harvey. 

For of old time, since first the rushing 
flood, 

Urg’d by Almighty Pow’r, this favour’d 
isle 

Turn’d flashing from the continent aside. 
Indented shore to shore responsive still, 

Its guardian she. — Thomson. 

This royal throne of kings, this scepter’d 
isle. 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi-paradise. 

This fortress built by nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war; 

This happy breed of men, this little world. 
This precious stone set in the silver sea. 

— Shakespeare. 

There is no land like England, 

Whate’er thd light of day be; 

There are no hearts like English hearts. 
Such hearts of oak as they be; 

There is no land like England, 

Whatever the light of day be: 

There are no men like Englishmen, 

So tall and bold as they be! 

And these will strike for England, 

And man and maid be free 
To foil and spoil the tyrant 
Beneath the greenwood tree. 

— ^Tennyson. 

O native isle! fair freedom's happiest seat! 
At thought of thee, my bounding pulses 
beat; 

At thought of thee my heart ^patient 
burns ; 

And all my country to my soul returns. 
When shall I see those fields, whose plen- 
teous grain 

No pow’r ^an ravish from th' industrious 
swain? 

When kiss, with pious love, the sacred earth 
That gave a Burleigh or a Russell birth? 
When — in the shade of laws that long have 
stood, 

Fropt by their care or strengthen’d by their 
blood, — 

Of fearless independence wisely vain, 

The proudest slave of Bourbon’s race dis- 
dain. — I.ord littleton. 

England is a domestic country^ 
Here tbe home is revered and the 
hearth sacred. The nation is repre- 
sented by a family, — the Royal family, 
— and if that family is educated with 
^ seiise of responsibility and a senti- 


ment of public duty, it is difficult 
to exaggerate the salutary influence it 
may exercise over a nation, — Beacoua- 
field. 

Island of bliss I amid the subject seas. 

That thunder round thy rocky coasts, sel 
up. 

At once the wonder, terror and delight 
Of distant nations: whose remotest shores 
Can soon be shaken by thy naval arm; 

Not to be shook thyself, but all assaults 
Baflling, as thy hoar cliffs the loud sea- 
wave. — Thomson. 

England, our Mother’s Mother I Come, and 
see 

A greater England here I O come, and be 
At home with m, your children, for there 
runs 

The same blood in our veins as in your 
sons; 

The same deep-seated love of Liberty 
Beats in our hearts. We speak the same 
good tongue : 

Familiar with all songs your bards have 
sung: 

Those large men, Milton, Shake^eare, both 
are ours. — R. H. Stoddard. 

There learned arts do flourish in great 
honour 

I And ^oets’s wits are had in peerless 
^ price; 

Religion hath lay power, to rest upon her» 
Advancing virtue, and suppressing vice. 
For end all good, all grace there 'freely 
grows, 

Had people grace it gratefully to use: 

For God His gifts there plenteously be- 
stows. 

But graceless men them greatly do abuse. 

—Spenser. 

I A power which has dotted over the 
surface of the whole globe with her 
possessions and military p<^ts, whose 
morning drum-beat, following the snn, 
and keeping company with the hours, 
circles the earth with one continuous 
and unbroken strain of the ' martial 
airs of England. — Daniel Webster. 
Enjayment 

He scatters enjoyment who can ea- 
joy much. — Lavater. 

They most enjoy the world who leasst 
athhire. — 

Be merry if you are wise. — ^MartmL 

Enjoy tbe present day, trusting very 
little to the morrow. — ^Horace. 
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The enjoyments of tliis life are not 
equal to its evils, even if equal in 
number. — Pliny. 


Sleep, riches, and health are only 
truly enjoyed after they have been in- 
terrupted. — Richter. 


And ’tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 

— Wordsworth. 


Who can enjoy alone? 
Or all eaijoyxng what contentment find? 

— Milton. 


A day of snch serene enjoyment spent. 
Were worth an age of splendid discontent. 

— ^James Montgomery. 


The less you can enjoy, the poorer, 
the scantier yourself, — the more you 
can enjoy, the richer, the more vigor- 
ous. — Lavater. 


Temper your enjoyments with pru- 
dence, lest there be written upon your 
heart that fearful word “satiety.*'— 
Quarles. 


Whether with Reason, or with Instinct 
West, 

Knew, all enjoy that pow’r which suits 
them best. —Pope. 


Heaven forbids, it is true, certain 
gratifications, but there are ways and 
means of compounding such matters. 
— ^Molifere. 


Pound St. Paul's Church into atom-s, 
and consider any single atom; it is, 
to be sure, good for nothing; but put 
all these atoms together, and you have 
St. FauPs Church. So it is with hu- 
man felicity, which is made up of 
many ingredients, each of which may 
be shown to be very insSgn^icaiLt, — 
Br. Johnson. 

All solitary enjoyments, (juickly 
pall, or become painful, ,sto that,;i^r- 
haps, no more insufferable misery 
be conceived than that which must fol- 
low incommunicable privileges.. Only 
imagine a human being condemned to 
perpetual youth while all around him 
decay and die. O, how sincerely 


would he call upon death for deliver- 
ance! — Archbishop Sharp. 


You were made for enjoyment, and 
the world was filled with things which 
you will enjoy, unless you are toe 
proud to be pleased by them, or too 
grasping to care for what you cannot 
turn to other account than mere de- 
light. — Ruskin. 


Providence has fixed the^ limits of 
human enjoyment by^ immovable 
boundaries, and has set different grati- 
fications at such a distance from each 
other, that no art or power can bring 
them together. This great law it is 
the business of every rational being to 
understand, that life may not pass 
away in an attempt to make contra- 
dictions consistent, to combine oppo- 
site qualities, and to unite things 
which the nature of their being must 
always keep asunder. — Johnson. 


How small of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause or 
cure 1 

Still to ourselves in every place consigned, 
Our own felicity we make or find. 

With secret course, which no loud storms 
annoy, , ^ . 

Glides the smooth current of domestic joy. 

— Goldsmith. 


We are all children in our strife to seize 
Each petty pleasure, as it lures the sight* 
And like the tall tree swaying in the 
breeze, 

Our lofty wishes stoop their tow’ring 
flight. 

Till when the prize is won it seems no 
more * 

Than gatherM shells from ocean’s count- 
less store, 

And ever those who would enjoyment gain 
Must find it in the purpose they pursue. 

— Mrs. Hale. 


Ye men of gloom and austerity, who 
paint the face of Infinite BeupvqWce 
with an eternal frown, read in the 
everlasting book, wide open to your 
view, the lesson it would teach. Its 
pictures are not in black and sombre 
bilt bright and glowjng tinfs ; its 
mtlsiqnT^Ye/When ye drown it — is not 
fighs. apd I gros^n^, but songs and 
ch0e«fuh somads^ . Listen, to the roil- 
llort voieea m the snmmer air, and find 
one. diOTial as your owA*“^I^ickens. 
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Ennui was born one day of uniform- 
ity. — Motte. 


The curse of the great is ennui. — 
Bulwer-Lytton. 


A scholar has no ennui. — Richter. 


A French word for an English mal- 
ady. — Chatfield. 


I am wrapped in dismal thinking. — 
Shakespeare. 


Ennui shortens life, and bereaves 
the day of its light. — Emerson. 


Ennui is an expressive word invent- 
ed in France. — Bancroft 


Ennui is the rust of tlie mind born 
of idleness. It is unused tools that 
corrode. — Mme. de Girardin. 


We are amused through the intel- 
lect, but it is the heart that saves us 
from ennui. — Madame Swetchine. 


Ennui is the desire of activity with- 
out the fit means of gratifying the de- 
sire. — Bancroft. 


Ennui, the parent of expensive and 
ruinous vices. — Ninon de Lenclos. 


That which renders life burdensome 
to us generally arises from the abuse 
of it. — Rousseau. 


I do pity unlearned gentlemen on a 
rainy day. — Lord Falkland. 


Ennui is a growth of English root, 
though nameless in our language. — 
Byron. 


You cannot give me an instance of 
any man who is permitted to lay out 
his own time contriving not to have 
tedious hours. — 0r. Johnson. 


It is only those who never think at 
all, or else who have accustopied^ them- 
selves to brood invariably on abstract 
ideas, that ever feel ennui. — Hazlitt, 


The gloomy and the res^tful are al- 
ways found among those who have 
nothing to do or who do nc^ing. — E>r. 
Johnson. 


Social life is filled with doubts and 
vain aspirings; solitude,^ vfhm the 
imagination is dethroned, is turned to 
weariness and ennui. — Miss L« E. 

Landon. 

As the gout seems privileged to at- 
tack tbe bodies of the wealthy, so en- 
nui seems to exert a similar preroga- 
tive over their minds.-^-C)oIto®. 


Ennui, perhaps, has made more 
gamblers than avarice, more drunk- 
ards than thirst, and perhaps as many 
suicides as despair. — Coltou. 


I am tired of looking on what is. 

One might as well see beauty never more. 
As look upon it with an empty eye, 

I would this world were over. I am tired. 

— Bailey. 


Alas! I have nor hope nor health. 
Nor peace within nor calm around. 
Nor that content surpassing wealth 
The sage in meditation found. 

— Shelley. 


For Ennui is a growth of English root. 

Though nameless in our language: — we re- 
tort 

The fact for words, and let the French 
translate 

That awful Yawn which Sleep cannot 
abate. — Byre®. 


I have also seen the world, and after 
long experience have discovered that 
ennui is our greatest enemy, and re- 
munerative labor our most lasting 
friend. — MdSer, 


This ennui, for which we Saxons 
had no name, — this word of France, 
has got a terrific significance. It 
shortens life, and bereaves the day of 
its light. — Emerson. 

Ambition itself is not so reckless of 
human life as ennui; clemency is a 
favorite attribute of tbe former; but 
eunui has the taste of a eaunihah — * 
Bancroft. 


There is nothing so insupportable to 
man as to be in entire repose, without 
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occupation, or ap- 

plkatiofi. Tb«n il l» tfe&t he feefe 
feia own nothisgpt^, Isolation, insig- 
nificance, dependent nature, powerless- 
ness, emptiness. Immediately there 
Issue from bis soul emiui, i^dnesa, cha- 
grin, yexation, despair, — ^Pascal 


The victims of ennui paralyse all the 
grosser feelings by excess, and torpify 
all the finer by disuse and inactivity. 
Dk^nsted with this world, and in- 
diierent about another, they at last 
ky violent hands upon themselves, and 
a^ume no small credit for the sang 
fr&id with which they meet death. 
But, ala® I such beings can scarcely be 
said to dk, for they have never truly 
lived. — Colton. 


They art mockery all— these skies, these 

Their untroubled depth of Wine — 

They are mockery aU — those eyes, those 
eyes. 

Which seem so warm and true; 

Each tranquil star in the one that lies,^ 
Each meteor glance that at random fiies 
Tl» other’s lashes through 1 
They are mockery all, these flowers of 
^fing. 

Which her airs so softly woo — 

Aiad the love to which we would madly 
cKag, 

Ay, it is mockery toot 
Th« winds are false which the perfume 
stir, 

And the looks deceive to which we sue; 
And love but leads to the sepulchre. 

Which flowers spring to strew. 

—Hoffman. 


Ennui, wretchedness, melancholy, 
groans, and sighs are the offering 
which these unhappy Methodists make 
to a Deity, who has covered the earth 
with gay colors, and scented it with 
rich perfumes ; and shown us, by the 
plan and order of His works, that He 
has given to man something better 
than a T^re existence, and scattered 
over pis creation a thousand super- 
fluous joys, which are totally unneces- 
sary to the mere support of life. — 
Sydney Smith. 

EAterpxise 

What passes in the world for talent 
or dexterity or enterprise is often only 
a want of moral principle We may 
succeed vrbere others fail* not from a 


greater share of invention, but from 
not being nice in the choice of ex- 
pedients. — tlazlitt. 

On the neck of the young man 
sparkles no gem so gracious as enter- 
prise. — Hafiz. 

Providence has hidden a charm in 
(liflicult undertakings which is appre- 
ciated only by those who dare to grap- 
ple with them. — Madame Swetchine. 

How slow the time 

To the warm soul, that in the very instant 
It forms, would execute a great design. 

Thomson. 


The method of the enterprising is to 
plan with audacity and execute with 
vigor ; to sketch out a map of pos- 
sibilities, and then to treat them as 
probabilities. — Bovee. 

The fact is, that to do anything in 
this world worth doing, we must not 
stand back shivering and thinking of 
the cold and danger, but jump in and 
scramble through as well as we can. — 
Sydney Smith. 


Before thy undertaking of any de- 
sign, weigh the glory of thy action with 
the danger of the attempt ; if the glory 
outweigh the danger, it is cowardice to 
neglect it; if the danger exceed the 
glory, it is rashness to attempt it; if 
the balances stand poised, let thy own 
genius cast them. — Quarles. 

Entlmsiasiii. 

Enthusiasm is the breath of genius 
— Beaconsfield. 


Enthusiasts soon understand each 
other. — Washington Irving. 


Enthusiasm is the fever of reason.—^ 
Victor Hugo. 


Enthusiasm begets enthusiasm.—' 
Longfellow. 


Enthusiasm goes out — Emerson. 


Every great and commanding move- 
ment in the annals of the world is the 
triumph of enthusiasm. — Emerson. 
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Enthusiasm is the intoxication of 
earnestness. — Lamartine. 


Nothing great was ever achieved 
without enthusiasm. — Emerson. 


Religion is among the most powerful 
causes of enthusiasm. — Burke. 


Great dejection often folIow^s great 
enthusiasm. — Joseph Roux. 


Every production of genius must be 
the production of enthusiasm. — Bea- 
consfield. 


No wild enthusiast ever yet could rest. 
Till half mankind were like himself pos- 
sess’d. — Cowper. 


For virtue’s self may too much zeal be had: 
The worst of madmen is a saint run mad. 

— Pope. 


The most enthusiastic man in a 
cause is rarely chosen as a leader. — 
Arthur Helps. 


In things pertaining to enthusiasm 
no man is sane who does not know 
how to be insane on proper occasions. 
— Henry Ward Beecher. 


Alas! how enthusiasm decreases as 
experience increases I — Mme. Louise 
Colet. 


Enthusiasm imparts itself magnet- 
ically and fuses all into one happy and 
harmonious unity of feeling and senti- 
ment — ^A. Bronson Alcott. 


And rash enthusiasm in good society 
Were nothing but a moral inebriety. 

— Byron. 


The best thing which we derive from 
history is the enthusiasm that it raises 
in us. — Goethe. 


Opposition may inflame the enthuste 
ast, but never converts him. — Sehillei:.' 

Be not afraid of enthtsiasm; yo?u* 
need it; you can do nothfeig'efleetnaMy 
without it. — Guizot 

The sense of this word among the 
Greeks affords the noblest definition of 


it: enthusiasm signifies God in us.— 
Mme. de Sta^l. 


There is a melancholy which aceom*- 
panics all enthusiasm. — Shaftesbury. 


All noble enthusiasms pass through 
a feverish stage and grow wiser and 
more serene. — Channing. 


Enthusiasm gives life to what is in 
visible, and interest to what has no 
immediate action on our comfort in 
this world. — Mme de StaSL 


Enthusiasm is the height of man ; it 
is the passing from the human to the 
divine. — Emerson. 


Enthusiasm is always connected 
with the senses. — Kant 


Enlist the interests of stem Moral- 
ity and religious Enthusiasm in the 
canse of Political Liberty, as in the 
time of the old Puritans, and it will be 
irresistible. — S. T. Coleridge. 


Depend upon it, my younger breth- 
ren, the bright, self-sacrificing enthusi- 
asms of early manhood are among the 
most precious things in the whole 
course of human life. — H. P. Liddon. 


Enthusiasm is grave, inward, self- 
controlled; mere excitement, ontward, 
fantastic, hysterical, and passing in a 
moment from tears to laughter.-^ter- 
ling. 


Enthusiasm is the leaping lightning, 
not to be measured by the horse-power 
of the understanding.-^Emerson. 


When once enthusiasm has been 
turned into ridicule, everything is un- 
done except money and power. — Mme. 
de StaeL 


There is not a more melancholy 
,|eeffe,^than,,a man who has hi^ Bead 
tprmedi with resflglo'uar s^thusiaSter— 
Addlshn^ 

‘ Nothing ^ so contagious as enthn- 
iasm ; it moves stones, it charms brutes. 
Enthusiasm is the genius of sincerity 
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iind truth accom|>Ush^ no Tktories 
without it. — Lyttoa. 


Entbuslaam k that teiaper of the 
tuiod in which the imagination has got 
the better of the judgment.— -Warbur- 
ton. 


Let us recc^ize the beauty and 
power of true enthusiasm ; and what- 
ever we may do to enlighten ourselves 
and others, guard against chet'king or 
ehilUng a single earnest sentiment, — 
Tuckerman. 


The same reason makes a man a re- 
ligions enthusiast that makes a man 
an enthusiast in any other way, an un- 
eomfortable mind in an uncomfortable 
body. — Hazlitt. 


That vouthful fervor, which is some- 
times called enthusiasm, but which is a 
heat of imagination subsequently dis- 
cjovered to be inconsistent with the ex- 
perience of actual life. — Beaconsfield. 


Ridicule has ever been the most 
powerful enemy of enthusiasm, and 
properly the only antagonist that can 
be opposed to it with success. — Gold- 
smith. 


Enthusiasm is the element of success 
in everything. It is the light that leads 
and the strength that lifts men on and 
up in the great struggles of scientific 
pursuits and of professional labor. It 
robs endurance of difficulty, and makes 
a pleasure of duty. — Bishop Doane. 


Those who have arrived at any very 
eminent degree of excellence in the 
practice of an art or profession have 
comm<ffily be^ actuated by a fepecies 
of enthu^asm in their pursuit of it. 
They hare fcept one object in view 
amidst all the vicissitudes of time and 
fortune. — John Kn&. 


Without enthusiasiu, adventurer 
could never kindle that fire in his fol- 
lowers which is so necessary to cOinsoll- 
date their mutual interests; for no one 
can heartily deceive numbers who is 
not first of all deceived himself. — War- 
burton. 


Let us beware of losing our enthusi- 
asms. Let us ever glory in something, 
and strive to retain our admiration for 
all that would ennoble, and our inter- 
est in all that would enrich and beau- 
tify our life. — Phillips Brooks. 


The fire of true enthusiasm is like 
the fires of Baku, which no water can 
ever quench, and wfiiich bum steadily 
on from night to day, and year to year, 
because their well-spring is eternal. — 
Ouida. 


The enthusiast has been compared to 
a man w^alking in a fog; everything 
immediately around him, or in contact 
with him, appears sufficiently clear and 
luminous; but beyond the little circle 
of which he himself is the centre, all is 
mist and error and confusion. — Colton. 


Conscience is doubtless sufficient to 
conduct the coldest character into the 
road of virtue; but enthusiasm is to 
conscience what honor is to duty ; 
there is in us a superfluity of soul, 
which it is sweet to consecrate to the 
beautiful when the good has been ac- 
complished. — Mme. de Stael. 


Enthusiasm begets enthusiasm, elo- 
quence produces conviction for the mo- 
ment; but it is only by truth to Na- 
ture and the everlasting institutions of 
mankind that those abiding influences 
are won that enlarge from generation 
to generation. — Lowell. 


Enthusiasm is an evil much less to 
be dreaded than superstition. Super- 
stition is the disease of nations; en- 
thusiasm that of individuals : the 
former grows inveterate by time; the 
latter is cured by it. — Robert Hall. 


A mother should give her children a 
superabundance of enthusiasm; that 
after they have lost all they are sure to 
lose on mixing with the world, enough 
may still remain to prompt and sup' 
port them through great actions. A 
doak should be of three-pile, to keep 
gloss in wear. — Hare. 


Enthusiasm is that secret and har- 
monious spirit which hovers over the 
prodm3tion of g^ius, throwing the 
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reader of a book, or the spectator of a 
statue, into the very ideal presence 
whence these works have really orig- 
inated. A great work always' leaves 
us in a state of musing. — Isaac Dis- 
raeli. 


I look upon enthusiasm, in all other 
points but that of religion, to be a very 
necessary turn of mind ; as indeed it is 
a vein which nature seems to have 
marked with more or less strength, in 
the tempers of most men. No matter 
what the object is, whether business, 
pleasures or the fine arts : whoever 
pursues them to any purpose must do 
so con amore. — Melmoth. 


Enthusiasm is a virtue rarely to be 
met with in seasons of calm and un- 
ruffled prosperity. Enthusiasm fiour- 
ishes in adversity, kindles in the hour 
of danger, and awakens to deeds of re- 
nown. The terrors of persecution only 
serve to quicken the energy of its pur- 
poses. It swells in proud integrity, 
and, great in the purity of its cause, it 
can scatter defiance amidst hosts of 
enemies.^ — Dr. Chalmers. 


It is impossible to combat enthusi- 
asm with reason; for though it makes 
a show of resistance, it soon eludes the 
pressure, refers you to distinctions not 
to be understood, and feelings which it 
cannot explain. A man who would en- 
deavor to fix an enthusiast by argu- 
ment might as well attempt to spread 
quicksilver with his finger. — Gold- 
smith. 


I gaze upon the thousand stars 
That fill the midnight sky; 

And wish, so passionately wish, 

A light like theirs on high. 

I have such eagerness of hope 
To benefit my kind; 

I feel as if immortal power 
Were given to my mind. 

— Miss Landon. 


Enthusiasm is always connected 
with the senses, whatever be the object 
that excites it. The true strength of 
virtue is serenity of mfnd, combined 
with a deliberate and ^eadfast deter- 
mination to execute her laws. That is 
the healthful condition of the moral 
life; on the othei; hand, enthusiasm, 
even when excited by representations 


of goodness, is a brilliant but feverish 
glow which leaver only exhaustion aiad 
languor behind. — Kant. 


They wrong man greatly who say he 
is to be seduced by ease. Difficulty, 
abnegation, martyrdom, death, are the 
allurements that act on the heart of 
man. Kindle the inner genial life of 
him, you have a flame that burns up 
all lower considerations. Not happi- 
ness, but something higher; one sees 
this even in the frivolous classes, with 
their “point of honor’’ and the like. 
Not by flattering our appetites — no, by 
awakening the heroic that slumbers in 
every heart can any religious gain fol- 
low. — Carlyle. 


In the whole range of human vision 
nothing is more attractive than to see 
a young man full of promise and of 
hope, bending all his energies in the 
direction of truth and duty and God, 
his soul pervaded with the loftiest en- 
thusiasm, and his life consecrated to 
the noblest ends. To be such a young 
man is to rival the noblest and b^t of 
men in heroic valor and Christian 
chivalry. Nay, to be such a young 
man is to he like Christ, the highest 
type, the most illustrious example of 
enthusiasm the world has ever seen. — ■ 
J. McC. Holmes. 

EnTy 

Envy — the rottenness of the bones. 
— ^Proverbs. 


Envy, the attendant of the empty 
mind. — Pindar. 


Envy is a kind of praise. — Gay. 


‘ Envy is the antagonist of the fortm 
nate. — Epictetus. 


Envy is not to be conquered but by 
death.— Horace. 


Envy feeds only on the living.— 
Ovid. 


] j£ was Well said that mvy ke^ nto 
holidays. — Bacom 


Envy pierces more in the restriction 
of praises than in the exa^eratidn oi 
it/i criticisms. — Achilles, Poincelob 
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SkiTy, like Same, soars upwards. — 
Urj. 


All envy is proportionate to desire. 
—Dr. Johnsmi, 


Envy is more irreconci!ab!e than 
hatred. — La Rochefoucauld. 


The man that makes a character 
mak^ foes. — Young, 


Knvy sets the strongest seal on de- 
sert. — ^Ben Jcmson. 


The envious will die, but envy never. 
— Moli^re. 


Better it is to be envied than pitied. 
— Herodotus, 


Nothing can allay the rage of biting 
envy. — Clandianus. 


As rust corrupts iron, so envy cor- 
rupts man.— Antisthenes. 


How bitter a thing it is to look into 
hag ln^^^roTagb another man’s eyes ! 


Envy is like a fly that passes all a 
body’s sounder parts, and dwells upon 
the sores. — Chapman. 


Those who raise envy will easily in- 
cur censure- — Churchill. 


Men that make envy and crooked 
malice nourishment, dare bite the best. 
— Shakespeare- 


How can we explain the x>^rpetuity 
of envy — a vice which yields no re- 
turn? — Bafeac. 


The hate which we all bear with the 
most Christian patience is the ha^e of 
those who envy us. — Colton. 


Envy lies between two beings e<jiml 
in nature, though un^uat tn circum- 
stances. — Jeremy Colliier. 


That incessant enty wherewith the 
common rate* of mankind pursues all 
superior natures to their own. — Swift. 


An envious man waxeth lean with 
the fatness of his neighbors. — Socrates. 


For envy, to small minds, is flattery. 
— Young. 


He who surpasses or subdues man- 
kind must look down on the hate of 
those below. — Byron. 


There is not a passion so strongly 
rooted in the human heart as envy. — • 
Sheridan. 


Envy, like flame, blackens that 
which is above it, and which it cannot 
reach. — J. Petit-Senn. 


Such men as he be never at heart’s 
ease whiles they behold a greater than 
themselves. — Shakespeare. 


Envy will merit as its shade pursuv-, 

But like a shadow proves the substance true. 

— Pope. 


Envy, to which th* ignoble mind’s a slave, 
Is emulation in the learn’ d or brave. 

— Pope. 


Base Envy withers at another’s joy, 

And hates that excellence it cannot reach. 

— Thomson, 


Envy not greatness: for thou mak’st thereby 
Thyself the worse, and so the distance 
greater. — Herbert. 


But, oh! what mighty magician can as- 
suage, 

A woman’s envy? — Geo. Granville. 


It is the practice of the multitude to 
bark at eminent men, as little dogs do 
at strangers. — Seneca. 


A weak mind is ambitious of envy, a 
strong one of respect. — B. Wiggles- 
worth. 


Thy danger chiefly lies in acting well; 
No dime’s so great as daring to excel. 

— Churchill. 

«Jo . all .apparent beauties blind, 

Each bl'cnd§h strikes an envious mind. 

. ' 1 


No metal can— no, not the haug- 
man^s axe— bear h^f the keenness 
tby sharp envy. — Shakespeare. 
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The truest mark of being bom with 
great qualities is being born without 
envy. — La Rochefoucauld. 


Envy is blind, and has no other qual- 
ity but that of detracting from virtue. 
— Livy. 


The hen of our neighbor appears to 
us a goose, says the Oriental proverb. 
^Mme. Deluzy. 


The Sicilian tyrants never devised a 
greater punishment than envy. — Ju- 
venal. 


When men are full of envy they dis- 
parage everything, whether it be good 
or bad. — Tacitus. 


Envy is but the smoke of low estate, 
Ascending still against the fortunate. 

— Lord Brooke. 


Envy lurks at the bottom of the hu- 
man heart, like a viper in its hole. — 
Balzac. 


As a moth gnaws a garment, so doth 
envy consume a man. — St. Chrysos- 
tom. 


Envy makes us see what will serve 
to accuse others, and not perceive what 
may justify them. — Bishop Wilson. 


In short, virtue cannot live where 
envy rei^s, nor liberality subsist with 
niggardliness. — Cervantes. 


Stones and sticks are thrown only at 
fruit-bearing trees. — Saadi. 


For something in the envy of the small 
Still loves the vast democracy of death I 
— Lytton. 


When we envy another, we make 
their virtue our yice. — Boileau. 


Just so far as we are pleased at dur- 
ing faults, are we displeased at finding 
perfection. — Lavater. 

We ought to be guarded against 
every appearance, of envy, as a passion 
that' always impli^ inferiority wher- 
ever it resides. — Pliny. 


Envy assails the nobl^t; the winds 
howl around the highest peaks. — Ovid. 


We often glory in the most criminal 
passion ; but that of envy is so shame- 
ful that we dare not even own it. — 
Rochefoucauld. 


We are all clever enough at envying 
a famous man while he is yet alive. — 
iNIimnermus. 


Envy is a passion so full of coward- 
ice and shame that nobody ever had 
the confidence to own it. — Rochester. 


If we did bnt know how little some 
enjoy of the great things that they pos- 
sess, there w’ould not be much envy in 
the world.— Young. 


Envy, like a cold prison, benumbs 
and stupefies ; and. conscious of its 
own im^tence, folds its arms in de- 
spair. — Jeremy Collier, 


Envy is a littleness of soul, whkh 
cannot see beyond a certain point, and 
if it does not occupy the whole space, 
feels itself escluded. — Hazlitt. 


There is but one man who can^ 
lieve himself free from envy ; and it is 
he who has never examined his own 
heart. — Helvetius. 


Save those who fill the highest sta- 
tions, I know of none more unfortu- 
nate than those who envy them. — Mme. 
de Maintenon. 


Emnlation looks out for merits, that 
she may exalt herself by a victory ; 
envy spies out blemishes, that she may 
lower another by defeat. — Colton. 

Envy, among other ingredients, has 
a mixture of the love of justice in it. 
We are more angry at undeserved than 
at deserved go^ fortune. — HazHtt. 

Many men profess to hate another, 
but no man* owns envy, as being an 
enmity or displeasure for no cause but 
goodness or f^icity.^ — Jeremy Taylor. 


’Tis the beginning of hell in this life^ 
and a passion not to be excused. Every 
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otb^r Bin hath some plemnire aimexed 
to it, or will admit of an exeuse : envy 
alone wants both, — Burton. 


There Ss a time in every man’s edu- 
ration when he arrives at the convic- 
tion that envy is ignorance.^Emerson. 


Envy ^ts the stronger seal on 
desert ; if he have no enemies, I should 
esteem his fortune most wretched. — 
Ben Jonson. 


He that would live clear of envy 
must lay his finger on his month, and 
his hand out of the ink-pot. — 
L’fetrajcige. 


Euvy, my son, wears herself away, 
and droops like a Iamb under the in- 
fiuence of the evil eye. — Sannazaro. 


Of all hostile feelings, envy is per- 
haps the hardest to be suMued, be- 
cause hardly any one owns it even to 
himself, but looks out for one pret^t 
after another to Justify bis hostility.— 
Wbately. 


It is because we have but a small 
portion of enjoyment ourselves that we 
feel so little pleasure in the good for- 
tune of others. Is it possible for the 
happy to be envious? — W. B. CIulow. 


Envy, if surrounded on all sides by 
the brightness of another’s prosperity, 
Kke the scorpion confined within a cir- 
of fire, will sting itself to death. — 
Iton. 


They say that love and tears are 
learned without any master; and I 
may say that there is no great need of 
studying at the court to learn envy and 
revenge. — N. Caussin. 


Newton found that a star, examined 
through a glass tarnished by smoke, 
was diminished into a speck of light. 
But no smoke ever breathed so thick a 
mist as envy or deteaciaon. — ^Willnaott, 


Mankind are so ready to b^ow 
their admiration on the dead, because 
the 'latter do not bear it, or because 
it gives no pleasure to the objects of it. 


Even fame is the offspring of envy.- 
Hazlitt. 


Envy is the deformed and distorted 
offspring of egotism ; and when we re- 
fieet on the strange and disproportioned 
character of the parent, we cannot 
wonder at the perversity and way- 
wardness of the child. — Hazlitt. 

Lo! ill-rejoicing envy, wing’d with lies, 
Scattering calumnious rumours as she flies, 
The steps of miserable men pursue, 

With haggard aspect, blasting to the view. 


The praise of the envious is far less 
creditable than their censure; they 
praise only that which they can sur- 
pass, but that which surpasses them 
they censure. — Colton. 


With that malignant envy, which turns 
pale, 

And sickens, even if a friend prevail, 
Which merit and success pursues with hate. 
And damns the worth it cannot imitate. 

•—Churchill. 


Envy, eldest horn of hell, emhru’d 
Her hands in blood, and taught the sons of 
men , 

To make a death which nature never made, 
And God abhorr’d. —Dr. Porteus. 


Envy is of all others the most un- 
gratifying and disconsolate passion. 
There is power for ambition, pleasure 
for luxury, and pelf even for covetous- 
ness; but envy gets no reward but 
vexation. — ^Jeremy Collier. 


There is some good in public envy, 
whereas in private there is none; for 
public envy is as an ostracism that 
eclipseth men when they grow too 
great ; and therefore it is a bridle also 
to great ones to keep within bounds. — 
Bacon. 


Other passions have objects to flatter 
them, and seem to content and satisfy 
them for a while; there is power in 
ambition, pleasure in luxury, and pelf 
in covetousness; but envy can gain 
nothing but vexation. — ^Montaigne. 


Whoever feels pain in hearing a good 
character of his neighbor will feel a 
pleasure in the reverse ; and those who 
despair to rise in distinction by their 
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virtues are happy if others can be de- 
pressed to a level with themselves. — 
Eev. John Barker. 


A man that hath no virtue in him- 
self ever envieth virtue in others; for 
men’s minds will either feed upon their 
own good or upon others’ evil ; and 
who wanteth the one will prey upon 
the other. — Bacon. 

Men of noble birth are noted to be 
envious towards new men when they 
rise ; for the distance is all told, and it 
is like a deceit of the eye, that when 
others come on they think themselves 
going back. — Bacon. 


In our road through life we ^ may 
happen to meet with a man casting a 
stone reverentially to enlarge the cairn 
of another which stone he has carried 
in his bosom to sling against that very 
other’s head. — Landor. 


Envy may justly be called “the gall 
of bitterness and bond of iniquity it 
is the most acid fruit that grows on 
the stock of sin, a fluid so subtle that 
nothing but the fire of divine love can 
purge it from the soul. — Hosea Ballou. 


Envy, like the worm, never runs but | 
to the fairest fruit ; like a cunning I 
bloodhound, it singles out the fattest 
deer in the flock. Abraham’s riches' 
were the Philistines’ envy; and Ja- 
cob’s blessing bred Esau’s hatred, — J. 

Beaumont. 

Envy is a weed that grows in all 
soils and climates, and is no less lux- 
uriant in the country than in the 
court; is not confined to any rank of 
men or extent of fortune, but rages in 
the breasts of all degrees. — Lord Clar- 
endon. — 

To pooh-pooh what we are never 
likely to possess is wonderfully easy. 
The confirmed celibate is loudest in his 
denunciations of matrimony. Jn .3B3sop, 
it is the tailless fox that advocates the 
disuse of tails. It is the grapes we 
cannot reach that we call sour. — 
.®neas Sage. 


If envy, like anger, did not burn it- 
self in its own fire, and consume apd 
destroy those persons it possesses, be- 


fore it can destroy those it 
w'orst to, it would set the whole world 
on fire, and leave the mc^t excellent 
persons the most miserable. — BoitS 
Clarendon. 


Envy ought in strict truth to have 
no place whatever allow'ed it in the 
heart of man ; for the gcK)ds of this 
present world are so vile and low that 
they are beneath it, and those of the 
future world are so vast and exalted 
that they are above it. — Colton. 


Envy is an ill-natured vice, and is 
made up of meanness and malice. It 
wishes the force of goodness to be 
strained, and the measure of happiness 
abated. It laments over prosperity, 
and sickens at the sight of health. It 
oftentimes wants spirit as well as good 
nature. — Jeremy Collier. 


I don’t believe that there is a human 
creature in his senses, arrived to ma- 
turity, that at some time or other has 
not been carried away by this passion 
(sc. envy) in good earnest; and yet I 
never met with any one w’ho dared own 
he was guilty of it but in jest. — Man- 
deville. 

We are often infinitely mistaken, 
and take the falsest measures, when 
we envy the happiness of rich and 
great men; we know not the inward 
canker that eats out all their joy and 
delight, and msikes them really much 
more miserable than ourselves. — Bish- 
op Hall, 

If our credit be so well built, so 
firm, that it is not easy to be shaken 
by calumny or insinuation, envy then 
commends us, and extols us beyond 
reason to those upon whom we depend, 
till they grow jealous, and so blow us 
up when they cannot throw us down. 
—Clarendon. 


To our betters we can reconcile our- 
selves, if you please — respecting them 
sincerely, laughing at their jokes, mak- 
ing allowance for their stupiditieSt 
meekly suffering their insoleiM^; 
we can’t pardon our equals going be- 
yond us.-->Thack6ra.y. 


We had rather do anything than 
acknowledge the merit of another if we 
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can h«lp It We cannot bear a sn- 
l>erior or an eoual. Hence ridicule ia 
sure to prevail over truth, for the 
EQallce of mankind, thrown into the 
ecale, gives the casting weight. — Haz- 
litt. 


As the rays of the sun, notwith- 
standing their velocity, injure not the 
eye, by reason of their minuteness, so 
the attacks of envy, notwithstanding 
their number, ought not to wound our 
virtue by reason of their insignificance. 
— Colton. 


Ho not envy the violet the dew-drop 
or glitter of a sunbeam; do not envy 
the bee the plant from which he draws 
some sweets. Do not envy man the 
little goods he possesses ; for the earth 
is for him the plant from^ which 
be obtains some sweets, and his mind 
is the dew-drop which the world colors 
for an instant. — Leopold Scbefer. 


Surely, if we considered detraction 
to be br^ of envy, nested only in de- 
ficient minds, we should find that the 
applauding of virtue '^wou Id win ns far 
more honor than the seeking slyly to 
disparage it. That would show we 
loved what we commended, while this 
tells the world we grudge at what we 
want in ourselves. — Feltham. 


An envious man waxeth lean with 
the fatness of his neighbors. Envy is 
the daughter of pr'de, the author of 
murder and revenge, the beginner of 
secret sedition and the perpetual tor- 
mentor of virtue. Envy is the filthy 
slime of the soul ; a venom, a poison, or 
quicksilver which consumeth the flesh 
and drieth np the marrow of the bones. 
—Socrates. 


To be an object of hatred and aver- 
sion to their contemporaries has been 
the usual fate of all those wh<^ merit 
has raised them above the common 
level. TTte man who submits to the 
shafts of envy for the sake of noble ob- 
j^s pursues a judicious course for 
his own lasting fame. Hatred dies 
with its object, while merit soon breaks 
forth in full splendor, and his glory is 
handed down to posterity in never- 
dying strains. — Thucydides. 


To diminish envy, let us consider not 
rvhat others possess, but what they en- 
joy ; mere riches may be the gift of 
lucky accident or blind chance, but 
happiness must be the result of pru- 
dent preference and rational design ; 
the highest happiness then can have 
no other foundation than the deepest 
wisdom ; and the happiest fool is only 
as happy as he knows how to be. — ; 
Colton. 


Envy is the most universal passion. 
We only pride ourselves on the quali- 
ties we possess, or think we possess; 
but we envy the pretensions we have, 
and those which we have not, and do 
not even wish for. We envy the great- 
est qualities and every trifling advan- 
tage. We envy the most ridiculous ap- 
pearance or affectation of superiority. 
We envy folly and conceit; nay, we go 
so far as to envy whatever confers dis- 
tinction of notoriety, even vice and in- 
famy. — Hazlitt. 


When any person of really eminent 
virtue becomes the object of envy, the 
clamor and abuse by which he is as- 
sailed is but the si^ and accompani- 
ment’ of his success in doing service to 
the public. And if he is a truly wise 
man, he will take no more notice of it 
than the moon does of the howling of 
the dogs. Her only answer to them is 
to shine on. — Whately, 


And next to him malicious Envy rode 

Upon a ravenous wolfe, and still did chaw 

Between his cankered teeth a venomous 
tode. 

That all the poison ran about his jaw; 

But inwardly he chawed his o<vn maw 

At neighbour’s wealth that made him ever 
sad 

For death it was when any good he saw; 

And wept, that cause of weeping none he 
had; 

And when he heard of harme he waxed 
wondrous glad. — Spenser. 


The envious man is in pain upon all 
occasions which ought to give him 
pleasure. The relish of his life is in- 
verted; and the objects which admin- 
ister the highest satisfaction to those 
who are exempt from this passion give 
the quickest pangs to persons who are 
Subject to it. AH the perfections of 
their fellow creatures are odious. 
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Youth, beauty, valor and wisdom are 
provocations of their displeasure. What 
a wretched and apostate state is this ! 
to be offended with excellence, and to 
hate a man because we approve him I 
— Steele. 

£pigram 

Diaiilus, lately a doctor, is now an 
undertaker ; what he does as an under- 
taker, he used to do also as a doctor. — 
Martial. 


The book which you are reading 
aloud is mine, Fidentinus; but, while 
you read it so badly, it begins to be 
yours. — Martial. 


You see those fish before you, a 
beautiful example of the sculpture of 
Phidias; give them water, and they 
will swim. — Martial. 


You wonder that Marius’ ear smells 
unpleasantly. You are the cause of 
this, Nestor; you whisper into it. — 
Martial. 


Fannius, as he was fleeing from the 
enemy, put himself to death. Is not 
this, I ask, madness — to die for fear of 
dying? — Martial. 


You complain, Yelox, that the epi- 
grams which I write are long. You 
yourself write nothing; your attempts 
are shorter. — Martial. 


He who prefers to give Linus the 
half of what he wishes to borrow, 
rather than to lend him the whole, pre- 
fers to lose only the half. — Martial. 


Though I often salute you, you 
never salute me first ; I shall therefore, 
Pontilianus, salute you with an eter- 
nal farewell. — Martial. 

You were constantly, Mathp,, a guest 
at my villa at Tivoli. Now you buy it 
— I have decew# Yw;, I have |n,^y 
sold you, what 'vyaa pwnt., 

— Martial. / , ‘ • ;i 

Since your leg% Phe^s, resemble 
thf^ N)rns of the moon* you might bathe 
feet in a comucnpia. — ^Martial. 


Philo swears that he has never dined 
at home, and it is so ; he does not dine 
at all, except when invited out. — Mar- 
tial. 


Thais has black, Laecania white 
teeth: what is the reason? Thais has 
her own, Lsecania bought ones. — Mar- 
tial. 


Lycoris has buried all the female 
friends she had, Fabianus; would she 
were the friend of my wife. — MartiaL 


A crafty innkeeper at Ravenna late- 
ly cheated me. I asked him for wine 
and water; he sold me pure wine. — 
Martial. 


When your crowd of attendants so 
loudly applaud you, Pomponius, it is 
not you, but your banguet, that is elo- 
quent. — Martial. 


See how the mountain goat bangs 
from the summit of the cliff: yon 
would expect it to fall ; it is merely 
showing its contempt for the dogs. — 
Martial. 


You admire, Vacerra, only the poets 
of old, and praise only those who are 
dead. Pardon me, I beseech you, Va- 
cerra, if I think death too high a price 
to pay for your praise. — MartiaL 


If your slave commits a fault, do 
not smash his teeth with your fists; 
give him some of the (hard) biscuit 
which famous Rhodes has sent you. — 
Martial. 


You are pretty — we know it; aifvl 
young — it is true; and rich — -who cab 
deny it? But when you praise youi- 
self extravagantly, Fabulla, you 
pear neither rich, nor pretty, not 
young. — Martial. 


. If I rememher right, ybn had 

fbPr’ teeth; a cough dii^^Iacw tw^ ®n- 
lother two more. You can hbvr 
without anxiety all the day long. A 
third cough can find nothing to do in 
yhur mouth. — ^MantihL 

When you try to conceal your 
wrinkles, Polla, with paste made from 








btaaa, you deeeWa yoot^lf, na«* 
Let a defeat, wbkh is pssSbIy but 
luuall. appear uudfe^ised. A fault 
concealed la presumed to be great — 
Martial. 


If you wish, Faust inus, a bath of 
boiling water to be reduced in tem- 
perature — a batb, such as scarcely 
Julianus could enter— “ask the rhetori- 
cian Sabiwus to bathe himself in it. 
He would frees© the warm baths of 
Nero. — Martial. 


Why do I not kirn you, Phila^nis? 
you are bald. Why do I not kiss you, 
Fhilieiiis? you are earrotty. Why do 
I not kiss you, Philmnis? 
ey^. He who kisses you, Phila'nus, 
sins against nature. — Martial. 


Do you wonder for what reason, 
Theodorus, notwithstanding your fr^ 
quent requests and importuniti^, I 
have never presented you with my 
works? I have an excellent reason; it 
is lest you should present me with 
yours. — Martial. 


I have not a farthing in the house; 
one thing only remains for me to do, 
Regulus* and that is to sell the pres- 
ents which I have received from you ; 
aie you inclined to buy them? — Mar- 
tial. 


to be called yours, pray buy them, that 
they may be mine no longer, — Martial. 


I commend you, Postumus, for kiss- 
ing me with only half your lip; 
may, however, if you please, withhold 
even the half of this half. 
inclined to grant me a boon still great- 
er, and even inexpressible? Keep this 
whole half entirely to yourself, Pos- 

X? 1 




I could do without your face, and 
Tour neck, and your hands, and your 
limbs, and your bosom, and other of 
your charms. Indeed, not to fatigue 
myself with enumerating each of them, 
I could do without you, Chloe, alto- 
gether. — Martial. 

Tou often ask me, Priscus, what 
sort of person I should be, if I 
to become suddenly rich and powerful. 
Who can determine what would be his 
future conduct? Tell me, if you were 
to become a lion, what sort of a lion 
would you be? — Martial. 


All your female friends are either 
old or ugly ; nay, more ugly than old 
women usually are. These you lead 
about in your train, and drag with 
vou to feasts, porticos and theaters. 
Thus, Pabulla, you seem handsome, 
thus you seem young. — Martial. 


Do you ask what sort of a maid I 
desire or dislike, Flaccus? I dislike 
one too easy and one too coy. The 
lust mean, which lies between the two 
extremes, is what I approve ; I like 
neither that which tortures nor that 
which cioys.-“Martial. 1 


In whatever place you meet me, Pos- 
tumus, you cry out immediately, and 
your very first words are, “How do 
you do?” You say this, even if you 
meet me ten times in one, single boor; 
you, Postumus, have nothing, I sux^r 
pc^e, to do. — Martial. 


Report says that you, Fld^tinus, 
recite my compositions in public as if 
they were your own. If you allow 
them to be called mine, I will send 
you my verses gratis; if you wish them 


You utter all sorts of falsehoods, 
Pontilianus; I assent to them. You 
recite bad verses ; I praise them. You 
smg ; I do the same. Yon drink, Pon- 
tilianus; I drink also. You are rude; 
I pretend not to perceive it. You wish 
to play at chess; I allow myself to be 
beaten. There is one thing only which 
you do without me, and I hold my 
tongue on the subject. Yet you never 
make me the slightest present. “When 
I die,” say you, “I shall remember you 
handsomely.” I do not look for any- 
thing; but die. — Martial. 


What are 1;he precise characteristics 
of an digram it is not easy to define. 
It differs from a joke, in the ‘fact that 
the wit of the latter in the words, 
and canitot l^erfelore w conveyed in 
another language ; while an epigram is 
a wit of ideas, and hence is trans* 
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latable. Like aphorisms, songs and 
sonnets, it is occupied with some single 
point, small and manageable; but 
whilst a song conveys a sentiment, a 
sonnet, a poetical, and an aphorism a 
moral reflection, an epigram expresses 
a contrast. — Wm. Matthews. 


nature, itself the first visible, and that 
by which all things are seen, light rep- 
resents to us Christ, Whose generation 
none can declare, but Who must shine 
upon us ere we can know aught aright, 
whether of things Di\ me or human. — 
H. Melville. 


Do you ask why I am unwilling to 
marry a rich wife? It is because I am 
unwilling to be taken to husband by 
my wife. The mistress of the house 
should be subordinate to her husband, 
for in no other way, Priscus, will the 
wife and husband be on an equality. — 
Martial. 

Epiphany (See Missions) 

The Bartholdi Statue of Liberty en- 
lightening the world. It is the gospel 
which enlightens the world, and, 
placed on the church for a pedestal, 
holds up Jesus to let ^11 on the stormy 
sea of life see the light of the world 
and safely reach the desired haven. — 
Peloubet. 


The festival of the Epiphany must 
he deemed of very high importance by 
a believing and thoughtful Christian. 
It does not merely commemorate one 
of the most beautiful incidents of our 
Lord’s infant life, it asserts one of the 
most fundamental and vital features 
of Christianity: the great distinction, 
in fact, between Christianity and 
Judaism. The Jewish revelation of 
God contained within itself the secret 
and the reason of its vanishing by ab- 
sorption into the brighter light which 
should succeed it. — Canon Liddon. 


The Light of the world is not put 
out. Now have death and the grave 
been converted into the great testimo- 
nies for life and immortality. Now may 
each man, who has the sentence of 
Adam upon him, know that he is a 
kinsman of the Son of God. Now may 
he follow Him ; and so, when the 
darkness is thicket , around . him and 
within^ not walk in it^ hu^ seen the 
Light of Life. — F. D.. Maurice* 

There is no figure more common in 
scripture, and none more beautiful, 
than that by which Christ is likened 
unto light. Incomprehensible in its 


Thou whose almighty Word 
Chaos and darknesiS heard, 

And took their flight. 

Hear us, we humbly pray; 

And where the gospel’s day 
Sheds not its glorious ray, 

Let there be light. 

Thou, who didst come to bring 
On Thy redeeming wing 
Healing and sight — 

Health to the sick in mind, 

Sight to the inly blind — 

Oh, now to all mankind. 

Let there be light. 

^ . — John Marriott. 

Epitapli 

Peas to his Hashes. — Epitaph on a 
London Cook. 


Satire does not look pretty upon a 
tombstone. — Charles Lamb. 


Here lies one whc^e name was writ 
in water. — Engraved on Keats’ Tomb* 
stone. 


It is so soon that I am done for, 

I wonder what I was begun for! 

— Epitaph in Cheltenham Churchyard. 


Shrine of the mighty! can it be. 
That this is all remains of thee? 

— Byron. 


Grave-stones tell truth scarce forty 
years. Generations pass while fami- 
lies last not three oaks. — Sir Thomas 
Browne. 


If you would see his monument look 
around. — Inscription on the tomb of 
Sir Christopher Wrenn, St. Paul’s, 
London. 


Of Manners gentle, of Affections mild; 
In Wit a man; Simplicity, a dhildi 

— Pope. 


NsttuS-e and Natnin’s laws lay hid in night. 
God sBd *‘Let Kewton be^l and all was 
light. — Pope. 


Let there be no inscription upon my 
tomb; let no man write my epitaph;* 
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no xmti can write my — Eoi>- 

ert Eminet 


And muny » holy text around she strews 
That teaeh the rustic moralist to die. 

— Gray. 


Life is a jest, and all things show it, 

I tl^ught m once, but now I know it. 

— Gay. 


Here lies Anne Mann; she lived an 
Old maid and died an old Mann, 

— Bath Abbey. 


I conceive disgust at these imperti- 
i^t and misbecoming familiarities in- 
scribed upon your ordinary tombstone. 
— Charles Lamb. 


Xobles and heralds, by your leave, 

Mere lies what once was Matthew Prior 
The son of Adam and of Eve: 

Can Bourbon or Nassau claim higher? 

— Prior. 


These are two friends whose lives were un- 
divided; 

So let their memory be, now they have 
glided 

Under the grave; let not their bones be 
parted, 

For their two hearts in life were single- 
hearted- — Shelley. 


To this sad shrine, whoever thou art! draw 
near, 

Here lies the friend most lov’d, the son 
most dear ; 

Who ne’er knew joy but friendship might 
divide. 

Or gave his father grief but when he died. 

— Pope. 


By foreign hands thy dying eyes were 
ck>aca. 

By foreign hands thy decent limbs com- 
posed, 

By foreign hands thy humble grave 
adorned. 

By strangers honored, and by strangers 
mcmrned. — Pope. 


Beneath these green trees rising to the 
skies. 

The planter of them, Isaac Greentrees^ lies; 
The time shall come when these green trees 
shall fall. 

And Isaac Gr^trees rise above . them all 
— Epitaph at Harrow,5 England- 

After your death you were better 
have a bad epitaph than their ‘ill re- 
port while you lived. — Shakespeare. 


The turf has drank a 
Widow’s tear; 

Three of her husbands 
Slumber here. 

— Epitaph at Staffordshire. 


Traveller, kt your step be light. 

So that sleep these eyes may close. 
For poor Scarron, till to-night. 

Ne’er was able e’en to doze. 

— Scarron, Epitaph written by himself. 


Johnny Carnegie lies here 
Descendit of Adam and Eve, 

Gif only can gang hieher, 

I’se willing give him leve. 

— Epitaph in an old Scottish Churchyard. 


Emigravit, is the inscription on the tomb- 
stone where be hes; 

Dead he is not, but departed, — for the artist 
never dies. 

— Longfellow, Nuremberg. 


The hand of him here torpid lies. 

That drew th’ essential form of grace, 
Here closed in death th’ attentive eyes 
That saw the manners in the face. 

— Sam’l Johnson, Epitaph for Hogarth. 


Here Hes Nolly Goldsmith, for shortness 
called Noll, 

Who wrote like an angel, and talked like 
poor Poll. — David Garrick, 


If e’er she knew an evil thought 
She spoke no evil word: 

Peace to the gentle! She hath sought 
The bosom of her Lord. 

— Ebenezer Elliot. 


Thou third great Canning, stand among our 
best 

And noblest, now thy long day’s work hath 
ceas^, 

Here silent in our minster of the West 
Who wert the voice of England in the East 
— Tennyson, Epitaph on Lord Stratford. 


Here she lies a pretty bud, 

Lately made of flesh and blood; 
Who, as soon fell fast asleep, 

As her little eyes did peep. 

Give her strewings, but not stir 
The earth, that lightly covers her. 

— Herrick, 


Ere sin could blight or sorrow fade, 
Death came with friendly care; 

The opening bud to Heaven conveyed, 
And bade it blossom there. 

— Coleridge, Epitaph on an Infant 

ISleye He the yemains of James Pady. 
Briekmaker, im hope that his clay will 
be remoulded iu a workmanlike mnn. 
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ii«r, far superior to bis former perish- 
able materials. — Epitaph from Addis- 
combe Churchyard, England. 


Underneath this stone doth he 
As much beauty as could die; 
Which in life did harbor give 
To more virtue than doth live. 

If at aii she had a fault. 

Leave it buried in this vault 

— Ben Jonson- 


!Man’s life is like unto a winter’s day. 

Some break their fast and so depart away, 
Others stay dinner then depart full fed; 
The longest age but sups and goes to bed. 
Oh, reader, then behold and see. 

As we are now so must you be. 

— Bishop Henshaw. 


Underneath this crust 
Lies the mouldering dust 

Of Eleanor Batchelor Shoven, 

Well versed in the arts 
Of pies, custards and tarts. 

And the lucrative trade of the oven. 
When she lived long enough. 

She made her last puff, 

A puff by her husband much praised. 
And now she doth he 
At»d make a dirt pie, 

In hopes that her crust may be raised. 
— Epitaph on a Yorkshire Cook, England. 


And here the precious dust is laid; 
Whose purely temper’d clay was made 
So fine that it the guest betray’d. 

Else the soule grew so fast within. 

It broke the outward shell of sinne 
And so was hatch’d a cherubin, 

— Thos. Carew. 


From his cradle 

He was a scholar, and a ripe, and good one; 
Exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persuad- 
ing; 

Lofty and sour to them that lov’d him not, 
But to those men that sought him, sweet as 
summer ; 

****** 

And to add greater honor? to his age 
Than man could give, he died fearing God. 

— Shakespeare. 


I came at mom — ’twas spring, I smiled, 
The fields with green were clad; 

I walked abroad at noon, — and lol 
’Twas summer, — I was glad; 

I sate me down; ’twas autumn eve. 

And I with sadness wept; 

I laid me down at night, and then 
’Twas winter, — and I slept. 

— Mary Pyper. 

The body of Beoiamin Eran^in, 
Printer (Hke the cover of an old 


book, its contents tom oat and strii^ 
of its lettering and gilding), lies bene, 
food for worms ; but the work shall 
not be lost, for it will (as be believed) 
appear once more in a new and more 
elegant edition, revised and corrected 
by the author. — Benjamin Franklin, 


Full many a life he saved 
With his undaunted crew; 

He put his trust in Providence, 

And cared not how it blew. 

— Epitaph in Deal Churchyard, England, 


Here rests his head, upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown; 
Fair Science frown’d not on his humble 
birth. 

And Melancholy mark’d him for her own. 
Large w'as his bounty, and his «ml sincere; 
Heav’n did a recompense as largely send: 
He gave *o Mis’ry (all he had) a tea; 

He gain’d from Hcav’n (’twas all he wish’d) 
a friend, 

No farther ^ek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread 
abode; 

There they alike in trembling hope repcsse. 
The bosom of his Father and his God 

— Gray. 

Elqnality 

Mortals are equal; their mask dif- 
fers. — Voltaire. 


We are not all equal, nor can we be 
so. — Goethe. 


Equality is no rule in Lfove’s gram- 
mar, — Beaumont and Fletcher. 


Bliss is the same, in subject or in 
king. — Pope. 


Liberty, equality and fraternity.-^ 
The Motto of France. 


An equal has no power over an 
equal. — Law Maxim. 


All men are equal before the natural 
law. — Law Maxim. 


The sun shines even on the wicked. 
— Seneca. 


Liberty and equality — lovely a®d 
sacred words! — Majzaini. 

So let them ease their h^rts with 
prate of equal rights, wMdb man 
knew.— -Byrcm. 








AH are equal; it Is ik^ birth, 
but virtue ak>ue, that mahes the differ- 
ence. — Voltaire. 


All things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them. — Bible. 


Children of wealth or want, to each is given 
One spot of green, and all the blue of 
heaven! O. VV. Holmes. 


Some must follow, and some com- 
mand, though ail are made of clay! — 
Longfellow. 


Men are made by nature unequal. It 
is vain, therefore, to treat them as if 
they were equal. — Fronde, 


Mean and mighty, rotting 
Together, have one dust. 

— Shakespeare. 


She in beauty, education, blood. 
Holds hand with any princess of the world. 

— Shakespeare. 


Equality of two domestic powers 
Breeds scrupulom faction. 

— Shakespeare. , 

Golden lads and girls all must, as 
chimney-sweepers, come to dust. — 
jShakespeare. 


In the gates of eternity, the black 
hand and the white hand hold each 
other with an equal clasp. — Mrs. 
Stowe. 


^ Man cannot degrade woman without 
himself falling into degradation ; he 
cannot elevate her without at the same 
time elevating himself. — Alexander 
Walker. 


It is uBhme that equality is a law of 
nature. Nature has no equality; its 
sovereign law is subordination and de- 
pendence. — Vauvenargues. 

The tallest and the smallest among 
us are so alike diminutive and piti- 
fully base, it is a meamness to calculate 
the difference. — Thackeray. 


Thersites’s body is as good as Ajax^s 
when neither are alive. — Shakespeare. 


When we leave this world, and are 
laid in the earth, the prince walas as 
narrow a path as the day-laborer. — 
Cervantes. 


Spoons and skimmers you can be un- 
distinguishably together: but vases and 
statues require each a pedestal for it- 
self. — Emerson. 


As if the ray which travels from the 
sun would reach me sooner than the 
man who blacks my boots. — Thackeray. 


The circle of life is cut up into seg- 
ments. All lines are equal if they are 
dratvn from the centre and touch the 
circumference. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Sir, your levellers wish to level 
down as far as themselves; but they 
cannot bear levelling up to themselves. 
— Samuel Johnson. 


The foolish and vulgar are always 
accustomed to value equally the good 
and the bad. — Yriarte. 


Kings and their subjects, masters 
and slaves, find a common level in two 
places — at the foot of the cross, and in 
the grave. — Colton. 


Who can in reason then or right 
assume monarchy over such as live by 
right his equals, if in power or splen- 
dor less, in freedom equal? — Milton. 


Equality is the share of every one at 
their advent upon earth, and equality 
is also theirs when placed beneath it. — 
Ninon de Lenclos. 


Consider man, weigh well thy 
frame; the king, the beggar, are the 
same ; dust formed us all. — Gay. 


The woman’s cause is man’s. They 
rise or sink together; dwarfed or god- 
like, bond or free; if she be small, 
slight-natured, miserable, how shall 
men grow? — Tennyson. 


There are some races more cultured 
and advanced and ennobled by educa- 
tion than others; but there are no 
races nobler than others. All are 
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equally destined for freedom. — Alexan- 
der von Humboldt. 


We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent : that all men are created equal ; 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with inalienable rights: that among 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. — Thomas Jefferson. 


Equality is the life of conversation; 
and he is as much out w’ho assumes to 
himself any part above another, as he 
who considers himself below the rest 
of the society. — Steele. 


My equal he will be again 

Down in that cold oblivious gloom. 
Where all the prostrate ranks of men 
Crowd without fellowship, the tomb. 

— J, Montgomery. 


Equal nature fashion’d us 
All in one mould. * ♦ * 

All’s but the outward gloss 
And politic form that does distinguish us. 

— Massinger. 


All men are by nature equal, made 
all of the same earth by one Work- 
man ; and however we deceive our- 
selves, as dear unto God is the poor 
peasant as the mighty prince. — Plato. 


Whatever difference there may ai^ 
pear to be in men’s fortunes, there is 
still a certain compensation of good 
and ill in all, that makes them equal. 
— Charron. 


Come forward, some great marshal, 
and organize equality in society, and 
your rod shall swallow up all the jug- 
gling old court gold-sticks. — Thack- 
eray. 


For my part, it is not the mystery 
of the incarnation which I discover in 
religion, but the mystery of social or- 
der, which associates with heaven that 
idea of equality which prevents the 
rich from destroying the poor. — Na- 
poleon I. 


Bo far is it from being trne that 
men are naturally equal, that no two 
people can be hal£ an hour ^ togoEher 
but one shall acquire an evident su- 
periority over the other. — Johnson. 


A leveller has long ago been set 
down as a ridiculous and cbimerkiil 
being, who, if he could finish his work 
to-day, would have to begin it again to- 
morrow’. — Colton. 


Your worm is your only emperor for 
diet: we fat all creatures else to fat 
us, and we fat ourselves for maggots^ 
Your fat king and your lean beggar is 
but variable service, two dishes, but to 
one table : that’s the end. — Shake- 
speare. 


The mind of the thinker and the 
student is driven to admit, though it 
be aw’e-struck by apparent injustice, 
that tins inequality is the work of 
God. Make all men equal to-day, and 
God has so created them that they 
shall be all unequal to-morrow. — An- 
thony Trollope. 


It is a commonly observed fact that 
the enslavement of women is invaria- 
bly associated with a low type of social 
life, and that, conversely, her elevation 
towards an equality wuth man uni- 
formly accompanies progress. — Her- 
bert Spencer. 


All the religions known in the world 
are founded, so far as they relate to 
man or the unity of man, as being all 
of one degree. Whether in heaven or 
in hell, or in whatever state man may 
be supposed to exist hereafter, the 
good and the bad are the only distinc' 
tions. — Thomas Paine. 


The trickling rain doth fall 
Upon us one and all; 

The south-wind kisses 
The saucy milk-maid’s check, 

The nun’s, demure and meek, 

Nor any misses, — E. C. Stedman. 


The equal right of all men to the 
use of land is as clear as their equal 
right to breathe the air — it is a right 
proclaimed by ibe fact of their exist- 
ence. For we cannot suppose that 
some men have a right to be in this 
world, and others no right. — 
George. ^ 


Equality is one of the mosh.eonsum- 
mate scoundrels that ever crept from 
the brain of a political juggler — a feh 
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low who throats his hand into the 
pocket of honest industry or enterpris- 
fniT talent, and squanders their hard- 
earned profits on profligate idkne^ or 
indolent stupidity. — Paulding, 


We are foolish, and without excuse 
f€x>lish, in speaking of the sur^riority 
of one to the other, as if they 
could he compared in similar things. 
Each has what the other has not ; each 
completes other ; they are in noth- 
ing alike: and the happiness and per- 
fection of both depend on each asking 
and receiving from the other what the 
other only can give. — Rusk in. 


Equality is deemed by many a mere 
speculative chimera, which can never 
reduced to practice. ^ But if the 
abuse is inevitable, does it follow that 
we ought not to try at least to miti- 
gate it? It is precisely because the 
force of things tends always to de- 
«!troy equality that the force of the 
legislature must always tend to main- 
tain it. — Rousseau. 


The king is but a man, as I am ; the 
violet smells to him as it doth to me ; 
the element shows to him as it doth to 
me; all his senses have but human 
conditions; bis ceremonies laid by, in 
his nakedness he appears but a man; 
and though his affections are higher 
mounted than ours, yet, when they 
stoop, they stoop with the like wing. 
— Shakespeare. 


As soon the dust of a wretch 
whom thou wouldest not, as of a prince 
whom thou couldest not look upon, 
will trouble thine eyes if the wind 
blow it thither; and when a whirl- 
wind hath blown the dust of the 
churchyard into the church, and the 
man sweeps out the dust of the church 
into the churchyard, who will under- 
take to sift those dusts agaiUj and to 
pronounce, “This is the* patrician, this 
is the noble flower, and this the yeo-* 
man, this the plebeian bran?^^ — Rev. 
Dr. Donne. 

Equanimity 

Equanimity is the gem in virtue’s 
chaplet, and St. Sweetness the love- 
liest in her calendar. — Alcott. 


In this thing one man is superior to 
another, that he is better able to bear 
adversity and prosperity. — Philemon. 

Equity 

A good judge decides fairly, pre- 
ferring equity to strict law.— Law 
Maxim. 


In all things, but particularly in the 
law, there is equity.— Law Maxim. 

All things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye even 
so to them. — Bible. 


Equity is a roguish thing: for law 
we have a measure, know w^hat to 
trust to; equity is according to the 
conscience of him that is chancellor, 
and as that is larger or narrower, so is 
equity. ’Tis all one as if they should 
make the standard for the measure we 
caP a foot a chancellor's foot; what 
an uncertain measure would this be ! 
One chancellor has a long foot,^ an- 
other a short foot, a third an indiffer- 
ent foot. ”Tis the same in the chan- 
cellor’s conscience. — Selden. 

Equivocation 

There is no possible excuse for a 
guarded lie. Enthusiastic and im- 
pulsive people will sometimes falsify 
thoughtlessly, but equivocation is mal- 
ice prepense. — Hosea Ballou. 


To doubt the Equivocation of the fiend, 
That lies like truth: Fear not, till Bimam 
wood 

Do come to Dunsinane. — Shakespeare. 


A sudden lie may be sometimes only 
manslaughter upon truth; but by a 
carefully constructed equivocation, 
truth always is with malice afore- 
thought deliberately murdered. — Mor- 
ley. 


But yet, — 

I do not like but yet, it does allay 
The good precedence; fye upon but yet; 
But yet is as a gaoler to bring forth 
^me monstrous malefactor. 

—Shakespeare. 


Faith, here’s an equivocator, that 
could swear in both the scales against 
either scale; who committed treason 



enough for God’s sake, yet could not 
equivocate to heaven. — Shakespeare. 

Error 

Error is worse than ignorance. — 
Bailey. 


Every error is truth abused. — Bos- 
suet. 


A man's errors are what make him 
amiable. — Goethe. 


Error is frail. — Zoroaster. 


Error is always more busy than 
truth. — Hosea Ballou. 


Error is but, the shadow of the 
truth. — Stillingfleet. 


Error is ever talkative. — Goldsmith. 


Honest error is to be pitied, not ridi- 
culed. — Lord Chesterfield. 


Bark error’s other hidden side is 
truth. — Victor Hugo. 


The cautious seldom err. — Con- 
fucius. 


Man on the dubious waves of error 
toss’d. — Cowper. 


The smallest errors are always the 
best. — Moli&re. 


Men err from selfishness, women be- 
cause they are weak. — Mme. de StaSl. 


While man’s desires and aspirations stir. 
He can not choose but err. — Goethe. 


Verily, there is nothing so true that 
the damps of error hath not warp’d it. 
— Tupper. 


An error is the more dangerous in 
proportion to the degree of truth 
which it contains. — Amiel. 


Error will slip through a crack, 
while truth will stick in a doorway. — 
H. W. Shaw. 


If the wise erred not, it would go; 
hard with the fools.-^George Herbert. 


Shall Error in the rotmd of tin»c 
Still father Truth? — Teanyson. 


Errors, like straws, upon the srarface flow; 
He who would search for pearls must dive 
below. — Dryden. 


Great errors seldom originate but 
with men of great minds. — Fetrarcb. 


Find earth where grows no weed, 
and you may find a heart wherein no 
error grows. — Knowles, 


There are few, very few, that will 
own themselves in a mistake. — Swift. 


In all science error precedes the 
truth, and it is better it should go first 
than last. — Horace Walpole. 


Spurn not a seeming error, but dig 
below its surface for the truth. — ^Tap- 
per. 


There are some errors so sweet that 
we repent them only to bring them to 
memory. — J. Petit-Senn. 


An error gracefully acknowledged is 
a victory won. — Caroline L. Gascoigne. 


For to err in ©pinion, though it be 
not the part of wise men, is at least 
human. — Plutarch. 


The error of our eye directs cmr mind: 
What error leads must err. 

— SWkespeanet. 


Our follies and errors are the soiled 
steps to the Grecian temple of our per- 
fection. — Richter. 


Sometimes we may learn more from 
a man’s errors than from his virtues. 
— Longfellow. 

Mistake, error, is the discipline 
through which we . advance. — Chan- 
ning. 

There are men wbo jaerer ep, Im- 
cause they never propose anything ra- 
tional .—Goethe, 

To stnmhle twice against the same 
stone is a proverbial disgrade. — Cicera 
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From tbe errors of others, a wise 
man corrects his own. — Syrus. 


The progress of rivers to the ocean 
is not so rapid as that of man to error. 
^ — Voltaire. 


Weeds are omnipresent; errors are 
to be found in the heart of the most 
lovable. — George Sand. 


No tempting form of error is with- 
out some latent charm derived from 
truth. — Keith. 


Error’s monstrous shapes from earth are 
driven 

They fade, they fly — but truth survives the 
flight. — Bryant. 

Truth is a good dog; but beware of 
barking too close to the heels of an 
error, lest pu get your brains kicked 
out. — Coleridge. 


Error is sometimes so nearly allied 
to truth that it blends with it as im- 
perceptibly as the colors of the rain- 
bow fade into each other. — W. B. 
Clulow. ' 


There will be mistakes in divinity 
while men preach, and errors in gov- 
ernments while men govern. — Sir Dud- 
ley Carlton. 


How full of error is the judgment 
of mankind! They wonder at results 
when they are ignorant of the reasons. 
— Metastasio. 


There is in some minds a nucleus 
of error which attracts and assimilates 
everything to itself. — Voltaire. 


One deviates to the right, another to 
the left ; the error is the same with all, 
but it deceives them in different ways. 

— Horace. 

Our Understandings are always 
liable to "error. Nature and certainty 
is very hard to come at; and infalli- 
bility is mere vanity and pretense. — 
Marcus Antoninus. 


There is scarcely any popular tenet 
more erroneous than that which holds 
that when time is slow, life is dull. — 
Beaconsfield. 


Error, when she retraces her steps, 
has farther to go before she can ar- 
rive at truth than ignorance. — Colton. 


By Hercules! I prefer to err with 
Plato, whom I know how much you 
value, than to be right in the company 
of such men. — Cicero. 


Knowledge being to be had only of 
visible and certain truth, error is not 
a fault of our knowledge, but a mis- 
take of our judgment, giving assent to 
that which is not true. — John Locke. 


It is much easier to meet with error 
than to find truth ; error is on the sur- 
face, and can be more easily met with ; 
truth is hid in great depths, the 
way to seek does not appear to all the 
world. — Goethe. 


How happy he who can still hope to 
lift himself from this sea of error! 
What we know not, that we are anx- 
ious to possess, and cannot use what 
we know. — Goethe. 


All errors spring up in the neighbor- 
hood of some truth ; they grow round 
about it, and, for the most part, de- 
rive their strength from such con- 
tiguity. — Rev. T. Binney. 


My principal method for defeating 
error and heresy is by establishing the 
truth. One purposes to fill a bushed 
with tares, but if I can fill it first with 
wheat, I may defy bis attempts. — 
Newton. 


There are errors which no wise man 
will treat with rudeness while there is 
a probability that they may be the re- 
fraction of some great truth still below 
the horizon. — Coleridge. 

Consciousness of error is, to a cer- 
tain extent, a consciousness of under- 
standing ; and correction of error is the 
plainest proof oi energy and mastery. 
— Landor. 


For the first time, the best may err, 
art may persuade, and novelty spread 
ont its charms. The first fault is thr 
child of simplicity ; but every othe^ 
the offspring of, guilt. — Goldsmith. 
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The more secure we feel against our 
liability to any error to which, in fact, 
we are liable, the greater must be our 
danger of falling into it. — Whately. 


tion ; from pure extravagance, and gen- 
uine, unmingled falsehood, the world 
never has, and never can sustain any 
mischief. — Sydney Smith. 


Error is always more busy than ig- 
norance. Ignorance is a blank sheet 
on which we may write; but error is 
a scribbled one from which we must 
first erase. — Colton. 


Those things which now seem frivolous and 
slight. 

Will be of serious consequence to you, 
When they have made you once ridiculous. 

— Roscommon, 


It is only an error of judgment to 
make a mistake, but it argues an in- 
firmity of character to adhere to it 
when discovered. Or, as the Chinese 
better say, “The glory is not in never 
falling, but in rising every time you 
fall.” — Bovee. 


He who only tastes his error will 
long dwell with it, will take delight in 
it as in a singular felicity; while he 
who drains it to the dregs- wdll, if he 
be not crazy, find it to be what it is. 
— Goethe. 


If a crooked stick is before you, you 
need not explain how crooked it is. 
Lay a straight one down by the side 
of it, and the work is well done. 
Preach the truth, and error will stand 
abashed in its presence. — Spurgeon. 


Error soon passes away, unless up- 
held by restraint on thought. History 
tells us (and the lesson is invaluable) 
that the physical force which has put 
down free inquiry has been the main 
bulwark of the superstitions and 
illusions of past ages. — Channing. 


The more readily we admit the pos- 
sibility of our own cherished convic- 
tions being mixed with error, the more 
vital and helpful whatever is right in 
them will become ; and no error is so 
conclusively fatal as the idea that God 
will not allow us to err, though He 
has allowed all other men to do so. — 
Ruskin. 


O hateful Error, Melancholy’s 
Why dost thou show to thd apt thoughts of 
men 

The things that are not? O Err^or, 'soofi 
conceiv’d, 

Thou never com’st unto a happy birth,* 

But kill’st the mother that engender’d thee. 

— Shakespeare. 


Truth only is . ^ 

in itself, prodaoes 
the portion of truth 
It may have ' 

which it gives, 
races, cannot )>e 
Swetqhine. ' ’ \,m , , 

Error is a hardy plant; i; 

every soil; • ,, ^ 

In the heart of the wise, arid 
'''#i®'the wicked and 
For-therfe?^ n© crrpr so^ct-ookedjt 

, iaji^ q^^some line?, ,, 

it is oply fro^ that 

cau ever, pii 



The blindness of bigotry, tbe mad- 
ness of ambition, and the miscalcula- 
tions of diplomacy seek their victims 
principally amongst the innocent and 
the unoffending. The cottage is sure 
to suffer for every error of the court, 
the cabinet, or the camp. When error 
sits in the seat of power and of author- 
ity, and is generated in high places, it 
may be compared to that torrent which 
;^gmates indeed in the mountain, but 
jewamits its devastation in the vale. — * 
ICkdton. 

_ ;MitIeT have seen of the world 
es me^ to look dpon the errors of 
:hers in sorrow, not in anger. When 
%• take the history of one poor heart 
that has sinned and suffered, and rep- 
resent to myself the struggles and 
temptations it has passed through, the 
b^ief pulsations of joy, the feverish in- 
Iquietude of hope and fear, the pressure 
pf want, the desertion of friends, I 
lOTpuld fain leave the erring soul of my 
ffellowman with Him from whose band 
it came.— Longfellow. 
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Esteem all tbicgs that are good. — 
Tibullus. 


Esteem sever makes ingrates. — 
Rochefoucauld. 


I will never pretend esteem for a 
man whose principles I detest. — Gus- 
tavus III. of Sweden. 


We should esteem a person accord- 
ing to his actions, not his nationality. 
— Varenes. 


To be loved, we should merit but 
little esteem; all superiority attracts 
awe and aversion. — Helvetius. 


Prefer not the esteem of men to the 
approbation of God. — ^Jortin. 


It is common to esteem most what 
is most unknown. — Tacitus. 


Our esteem is apt to be given where 
we know the least. — Michelet. 


Esteem cannot be where there is no 
confidence, and there can be no confi- 
dence where there is no respect. — 
Henry Giles. 


Esteem incites friendship, but not 
love; the former is the twin brother 
of Reverence ; the latter is the child of 
Equality. — Lamartine. 


Many men and many women enjoy 
popular esteem, not because they are 
known, but because they are not. — 
Chamfort. 


No man can have much kindness for 
him by whom he does not believe him- 
self esteemed, and nothing so evidently 
proves esteem as imitation. — Johnson. 


Esteem has more engaging charms 
than friendship, and even love. It 
captivates hearts better, and never 
makes ingrates. — Rochefoucauld. 


As love without esteem is volatile 
and capricious, so esteem without love 
is languid and cold. — Dr. Johnson. 


There is no rapture in the love which 
is prompted by esteem such affection 
is lasting, not passionate. — Victor 
Hugo. 

Under the assumption of profound 
esteem, the flatterer wears an outward 
expression of fidelity, as foreign to his 
heart as the smile upon the face of the 
dead. — E. L. Magoon. 


By virtue, integrity, perseverance 
and true modesty it is possible for all 
men to win the esteem of their fellow 
beings. — C. N. Douglas. 


There is graciousness and a kind of 
urbanity in beginning with men by 
esteem and confidence. It proves, at 
least, that we have long lived in good 
company with others and with our- 
selves. — J oubert. 


We have so exalted a notion of the 
human soul that we cannot bear to 
be despised by it, or even not to be 
esteemed by it. Man, in fact, places 
all bis happiness in this esteem. — 
Pascal. 


We esteem in the world those who 
do not merit our esteem, and neglect 
persons of true worth; but the world 
is like the ocean — the pearl is in its 
depths, the seaweed swims. — G. P. 
Morris. 


The chief ingredients in the composi- 
tion of those qualities that gain esteem 
and praise are good nature, truth, 
good sense, and good breeding. — ^Addi- 
son. 


The esteem of wise and good men is 
! the greatest of all temporal encourage- 
Iments to virtue; and it is a mark of 
an abandoned spirit to have no regard 
;to it. — ^Burke. 


We acquire the love of people who, 
being in our proximity, are presumed 
t<y know us ; and we receive reputation 
or celebrity, from such as are not per- 
sonally acquainted with us. Merit 
secures to us the regard of our honest 
neighbors, and good fortune that of 
the public. Esteem is the harvest of a 
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whole life spent in usefulness ; but 
reputation is often bestowed upon a 
chance action, and depends most on 
success. — G. A. Sala. 


Local esteem is far more conducive 
to happiness than general reputation. 
The latter may be compared to the 
fixed stars which glimmer so remotely 
as to afford little light and no warmth. 
The former is like the sun, each day 
shedding his prolific and cheering 
beams. — W. B. Clulow. 

Estrangement 

There is not so agonizing a feeling 
in the whole catalogue of human suf- 
fering, as the first conviction that the 
heart of the being whom we most ten- 
derly love is estranged from us. — Bul- 
wer. 

Eternity 

Eternity, thou pleasing, dreadful 
thought I — ^Addison. 


Eternity forbids thee to forget. — 
Byron. 

God has given to us eternal life ; and 
this life is in His Son. 


Who can speak of eternity without 
a solecism, or think thereof without an 
ecstasy? — Sir T. Browne. 


All that live must die, passing 
through nature to eternity. — Shake- 
speare. 


Let me dream that love goes with us 
to the shore unknown. — Mrs. Hemans. 


This narrow isthmus Twixt two 
boundless seas. — Moore. 


That golden key. 

That opes the palace of eternity. 

— Milton. 


If we stretch our thoughts as far 
as they can reach, eternity is still be- 
fore us. — J. Edmondson. 


Can eternity belong to me, poor pen- 
sioner on the bounties of an hour? — 
Young. 

The thought of eternity consoles for 
the shortness of life. — Malesbe^'bes^ 


Beyond is all abyss, eternity, whose 
end no eye can reach. — Milton. 


What a sublime doctrine it is, that 
goodness cherished now is eternal life 
already entered on ! — W. E. Channing. 


But felt through all this fleshly dresse 
Bright shootes of everlastingnesse. 

— Henry Vaughan. 


All great men find eternity affirmed 
in the very promise of their faculties, 
— Emerson. 


Eternity looks grander and kinder if 
Time grow meaner and more hostile. — ■ 
Carlyle. 


“Time restores all things.” Wrong! 
Time restores many things, but eter- 
nity restores all. — Joseph Roux. 


The youth of the soul is everlasting, 
and eternity is youth. — ^Ricbter. 


Darkness, that here surrounds our 
purblind understanding, will vanish at 
the dawning of eternal day. — Boyle. 


Yes, I live in God, and shall eter- 
nally. It is His hand upholds me 
now; and death will be but an uplift- 
ing of me into His bosom. — ^Wm. 
Mountford. 


If people would but provide for eter- 
nity with the same solicitude and real 
care as they do for this life, they could* 
not fail of heaven. — Tillotson. 


Eternity doth wear upon her face 
the veil of time. They only see the 
veil, and thus they know not what 
they stand so near ! — ^Alexander 
Smith. 


O, if we could tear aside the veil, 
and see but for one hour what it sig- 
nifies to be a soul in the power of an 
endless life, what a revelation would 
it be! — Horace Bushnell. 


This is eternal life; a. life of ever- 
lasting love, showing itself in everlast- 
ing good works; and whosoever lives 
that life, he lives the life of God, and 
bath eternal life. — Charles Kingsley. 
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Eternal life does not depend upon 
eur i>erfection ; but because it does de- 
pend upon the grace of Christ and the 
love of the Spirit, that love shall 
prompt us to emulate perfection. — 
William Adams. 

Sure there is none but fears a future state; 
And when the most obdurate swear th^y do 
not. 

Their trembling hearts belie their boasting 
tCMgues. — Dryden. 

In time there is no present. 

In eternity no future, 

In eternity no past. — Tennyson. 

*Tis the divinity that stirs within us; 

’Tis Heaven itself that points out an here- 
after. 

And inumates eternity to man. 

— Addison. 

Eternity! How know we but we stand 
On the precipitous and crumbling verge 
Of Time e’en now, Eternity below? 

— Abraham Coles. 

Nothing is eternal but that which is 
done for God and others. That which 
is done for self dies. — Aughey. 

Eternity has no gray hairs! The 
flowers fade, the heart withers, man 
grows old and dies, the world lies down 
in the sepulchre of ages, but time 
writes no wrinkles on the brow of eter- 
nity. — Bishop Heber. 

Oh! in that future let us think 
To hold each heart the heart that shares; 
With them the immortal waters drink, 

And, soul in soul, grow deathless theirs! 

— Byron. 

The more we can be raised above the 
petty vesations and pleasures of this 
world into the eternal life to coto, 
the more shall we be prepared to enter 
into that eternal life whenever God 
shall please to call us hence. — Dean 
Stanley. . 

O, that a man might know 
The end of this day’s business, ere it come. 
But it sufficeth that the day will end; 

And then the end is known. 

— Shakespeare. 

Yes, what I am to be everlastingly, I 
am growing to be now — now in this | 
nresent time so little thought of, this 


time which the sun rises and sets in. 
and the clock strikes in, and I wake 
and sitep in. — Wm. Mountford. 

Eternity is the divine treasure-house 
and hope is the window, by means of 
which mortals are permitted to see, as 
through a glass darkly, the things 
which God is preparing. — Mountford. 

Too curious man! why dost thou seek to 
know 

Events, which, good or ill, foreknown, are 
woe! 

Th’ all-seeing power, that made thee mortal, 
gave 

Thee every thing a mortal state should 
have. — Dryden. 

It is a high, solemn, almost awful 
thought for every individual man, that 
his earthly influence, which has a com- 
mencement, will never, through all 
ages, have an end. — Aughey. 

He that will often put* eternity and 
the world before him, and who will 
dare to look steadfastly at both of 
them, will find that the more often he 
contemplates them, the former will 
grow greater, and the latter less.— 
Colton. 

If there remains an eternity to ns 
after the short revolution of time we 
so swiftly run over here, ’tis clear 
that all the happiness that can be im- 
agined in this fleeting state is not val- 
uable in respect of the future. — Locke. 

Certainly the highest and dearest 
concerns of a temporal life are in- 
finitely less valuable than those of an 
eternal ; and consequently ought, with- 
out any demur at all, to be sacrificed 
to them, whenerer they come in com- 
petition. — South-' 

There is, I know not how, in the 
minds of men, a certain presage, as it 
were, of a future existence; and this 
takes the deepest root, and is most dis- 
coverable, in the greatest geniuses and 
most exalted souls. — Cicero. 

Sow the seeds of life — humbleness, 
puye-heartedness, love ; and in the long 
eternity which lies before the soul, 
every minutest grain will come up 
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again with an increase of thirty, sixty, 
or a hundredfold. — F. W. Robertson. 


In the life to come, at the first ray 
of its light our true characters, puri- 
fied but preserving their identity, will 
more fully expand, and the result of 
the infinite diversity will be a complete 
unity. — Madame de Gasparin. 


Eternity invests every state, whether 
of bliss or of suffering, with a mys- 
terious and awful importance, entirely 
its own. It gives that weight and 
moment to whatever it attaches, com- 
pared to which all interests that know 
a period fade into absolute insignifi- 
cance. — Robert Hall. 


“What is eternity?” was a question 
once asked at the deaf and dumb insti- 
tution at Paris, and the beautiful and 
striking answer was given by one of 
the pupils, “The lifetime of the Al- 
mighty.” — John Bate. 


Eternity, thou pleasing dreadful Thought I 
Thro’ what variety of untry’d beings, 

Thro’ what new scenes and changes must 
we pass? 

The wide, the unbounded Prospect lies be- 
fore me; , ^ 

But shadows, clouds, and darkness rest 
upon it. — Addison. 


None can comprehend eternity but 
the eternal .God. Eternity is an ocean, 
whereof we shall never see the shore; 
it is a deep, where we can find no bot- 
tom ; a labyrinth from whence we can- 
not extricate ourselves and where we 
shall ever lose the door. — Boston. 


Eternity is a negative idea clothed 
with a positive name. It supposes in 
that to which it is applied a present 
existence, and is the negation of a be- 
ginning or of an end pf that existence. 
— Paley, 


Consider and act with reference to 
the true ends of existence. This world 
is hut the vestibule of an immortal 
life. Every action of our lives touches 
oh some chprd that wfll vibrate in 
eternity.—Chapin.* ' ' 

’'j *1^;. . ! u- 

Tjpon a weight in One of the 

scal^,‘ eh:erii2ty« though I 


threw in that of time, prosperity, af- 
fliction, wealth, and poverty, which 
seemed very ponderous, they were not 
able to stir the opposite balance. — ^Ad- 
dison. 


When at eve, at the bounding of the 
landscape, the heavens appear to re- 
cline so slowly on the earth, imagina- 
tion pictures beyond the horizon an 
asylum of hope — a native land of love ; 
and nature seems silently to repeat 
that man is immortal. — Madame de 
Stael. 


The time will come when every change shall 
cease, 

This quick revolving wheel shall rest in 
peace : 

No summer then shall glow, nor winter 
freeze; 

Nothing shall be to come, and nothing past, 

But an eternal now shall ever last. 

— Petrarch. 


It is only Jesus Christ who has 
thrown light on life and immortality 
through the gospel; and because He 
has done so, and has enabled us by 
His atoning death and intercession to 
make the most of this discovery, His 
gospel is, for all who will, a power of 
God unto salvation. — H. P. Liddon. 


'Every natural longing has its nat- 
ural satisfaction. If we thirst, God 
has created liquid to gratify thirst. 
If we are susceptible of attachment, 
there are beings to gratify that love. 
If we thirst for life and love eternal, 
it is likely there are an eternal life 
and an eternal love to satisfy that 
craving. — F. W. Robertson. 


Life everywhere is in vast and end- 
less variety. So it is with life eter- 
nal, that gift of God, constituting, in 
its length and breadth and height and 
depth, the reward of the righteous. 
The penitent, dying thief is not going 
into heaven like the triumphant, dying 
Paul. — Herrick Johnson. 


Let US be adventurers for another 
world. It is at least a fair and nnble 
chance; and there is nothing in this 
worth our thoughts or our passions. 
If we should be disappointed, we :are 
still no worse than the rest of our ^1* 
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low-mortals; and if we succeed in our 
expectations we are eternally bappy. — 
Burnet 


Eternity, thou awful Gulph of Time, 

This wide creation on thy surface floats. 
Of life — of death — what is, or what shall be, 
I nothing know. The world is all a dream. 
The consciousness of something that exists, 
Yet is not what it seems. Then what am I ? 
Death must unfold the mystery! — Dowe. 


The disappointed man turns his 
thoughts toward a state of existence 
where his wiser desires may be fixed 
with the certainty of faith ; the suc- 
cessful man feels that the objects 
which he has ardently pursued fail to 
satisfy the cravings of an immortal 
spirit; the wicked man tumeth away 
from his wickedness, that he may save 
his soul alive. — Southey, 


You reap what you sow — ^not some- 
thing else, but that. An act of love 
makes fbe soul more loving. A deed 
of humbleness deepens humbleness. 
The thing reaped is the very thing 
sown, multiplied a hundred fold. You 
have sown a seed of life, you reap 
life everlasting. — F. W. Robertson. 


Our imagination so magnifies this 
present existence, by the power of con- 
tinual reflection on it, and so atten- 
uates eternity, by not thinking of it at 
all, that we reduce an eternity to noth- 
ingness, and expand a mere^ nothing to 
an eternity; sind this habit is so in- 
veterately rooted in us that all the 
force of reason cannot induce us to lay 
it aside. — Pascal. 


The vaulted void of purple sky 
That everywhere extends, 

That stretchy from the dazzled eyp, , 

In space th^t n,ever epds; 

A morning whose uprisen sun 
No setting e’er shall see; 

A day that comes without a noon 
Such is eternity, ■ — Clare. 

Beyond the ^avel As tee vision 
rises how this side dwindles dntp j 

ing — a speck — a moment--i-^nd , , 
glory and pomp shrink into, the.tJ^inr ^ 
kets and baubles that amuse an ir^ant 
for a day. Only those things,, in the, 
glory of this light, which lay hold of 


immortality, seem to have any value. 
— Bishop R. S. Foster. 


Those spacious regions where our fancies 
roam, 

Pain’d by the past, expecting ills to come. 

In some dread moment, by the fates as* 
sign’d, 

Shall pass away, nor leave a rack behind; 

And Time’s revolving wheels shall lose at 
last 

The speed that spins the future and the 
past: 

And, sovereign of an undisputed throne. 

Awful eternity shall reign alone. 

— Petrarch- 


The longest time that man may live, 

The lapse of generations^ of his race, 

The continent entire of Jme itself, 

Bears not proportion to Eternity; 

Huge as a fraction of a grain of dew 
Co-measured with the broad, unbounded 
ocean I 

There is the time of man — his proper time, 
Looking at which this life is but a gust, 

A puff of breath, that’s scarely felt ere 
gone! — Sheridan Knowles. 

Alas! what is man? whether he be 
deprived of that light which is from 
on high, or whether he discard it; a 
frail and trembling creature, standing 
on time, that bleak and narrow isth- 
mus between two eternities, he sees 
nothing but impenetrable darkness on 
the one hand, and doubt, distrust, and 
conjecture still more perplexing on the 
other. Most gladly would he take an 
observation as to whence he has come, 
or whither he is going. Alas, he has 
not the means; nis telescope is too 
dim, his compass too wavering, his 
plummet too short. Nor is that little 
spot, his present state, one whit more 
intelligible, since it may prove a 
quicksand that may sink in a moment 
from his feet; it can afford him no 
certain reckoning as? to that immeas- 
urable ocean that he may have trav- 
ersed, or that still more formidable 
one that he must. — Colton. 


' Yc% my brethren, Christ will reign 
n^must reign. 0 what a grand, 
'gferiops? daesthay awaits us who are 
saved! I stand in the presence of a 
scheme that I have neither power to 
co^r;ehei3(,d por . tp delineate. I tell 
you, .^Jaenihe e^d^halt coine, and God 
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Almighty shall gather into His king- 
dom the souls and bodies of men sav^ 
upon the earth, they will reach the 
pinnacle of eternal life in all its splen- 
dor! Happy, happy will be the day 
when you and I, by God’s grace, stand 
in full proportion on the granite plat- 
form of an eternal, happy immortality. 
— Bishop Daggett. 

EtMcs 

Ethics, as has been well said, are 
the finest bruits of humanity, but they 
are not its roots. — Miss Mulock. 


Ethics may be defined as the obliga- 
tions of morality. — Kossuth. 


Ethics is the doctrine of manners, or 
science of philosophy, which teaches 
men their duty and the springs and 
principles of human conduct. — ^Maun- 
der. 


Art itself is essentially ethical; be- 
cause every true work of art must 
have a beauty or grandeur of some 
kind, and beauty and grandeur cannot 
be comprehended by the beholder ex- 
cept through the moral sentiment. 
The eye is only a witness ; it is not a 
judge. The mind judges what the eye 
reports to it; therefore, whatever ele- 
vates the moral sentiment to the con- 
templation of beauty and grandeur is 
in itself ethical.' — Bulwer-Lytton. 


The modern Gamaliel should teach, 
ethics. Ethics is the science of human 
duty. Arithmetic tells man how to 
count his money ; ethics how he should 
acquire it, whether by honesty or 
fraud, ^Geography is a map of the 
world; ethics is a beautiful map of 
duty. This ethics is not Christianity, 
it is not even religion; but it is the 
sister of religion, because the path of 
duty is in full harmony, as to quality 
and direction, with the path of God. — 
Professor Swing. 

Etiquette 

Etiquette is the invention of wise 
men to keep fools at a distance. — 
Steele. 


What are these wondrous civilizing 
arts, this Roman polish, and this 


smooth behavior that render man thus 
tractable and tame? — Addison. 


Trifles themselves are elegant m 
him. — Pope. 


Etiquette has no regard for moral 
qualities. — Douglas Jerrold. 


Starch makes the gentleman, eti-* 
quette the lady. — Brummel. 


There was a general whisper, toss, and 
wiggle, 

But etiquette forbade them all to giggle. 

— Byron. 


Etiquette is the ceremonial code of 
polite life, more voluminous and mi- 
nute in each portion of society accord- 
ing to its rank. — J. R. MacCulloch. 


There’s nothing in the world like etiquette 
In kingly chambers, or imperial hrflls, 

As also at the race and county balls. 

— Byron. 


O form ! how oft dost thou with thy 
case, thy habit, wrench awe from fools, 
and tie the wiser souls to thy false 
seeming ! — Shakespeare. 


We show wisdom by a decent con- 
formity to social etiquette ; it is excess 
of neatness or display that creates 
dandyism in men, and coquetry in 
women. — Robert Adam. 


A man may with more impunity be 
guilty of an actual breach, either of 
real good breeding or good morals, than 
appear ignorant of the most minute 
points of fashionable etiquette. — Scott. 

Evasion 

Evasion is unworthy of us, and is 
always the intimate of equivocation. — 
Balzac. 


Evasions are the common shelter of 
the hard-hearted, the false and im- 
potetit when called upon to assist; the 
really great alone plan instantaneous 
help, even when their looks or words 
presage diflSculties. — Lavater. 

Evening 

Every evening brings us nearer God> 
— Luther. 
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At shut of evening flowers. — Milton. 


The pale child, Eve, leading her 
mother, Night — Alexander Smith. 


Dewy evening’s soft and sacred lull. 
— Paul H. Hayne. 


O precious evenings! all too swiftly 
sped ! — Longfellow. 


Vast and deep the mountain shadows 
grew. — Rogers. 


Hath not thy heart within thee burned, 
At evening’s calm and holy hour’ 

— S. G. Bulfinch, 


To me at least v/as never evening yet 
But seemed far beautifuller than its day. 

— Robert Browning. 


Now came still evening on, and twilight 
gray, 

Had in Tier sober livery all things clad. 

— Milton. 


Fairest of all that earth beholds, the hues 
That live among the clouds, and flush the 
air. 

Lingering and deepening at the hour of 
dews. — Bryant. 


How dear to me the hour when daylight 
dies, 

And sunbeams melt along the silent sea, 
For then sweet dreams of other days arise. 
And memory breathes her vesper sigh to 
thee. — Moore. 


Meek-eyed Eve, her cheek yet warm 
with blushes, slow retires through the 
Hesperian gardens of the west, and 
shuts the gates of day, — Mrs, Bar- 
bauld. 


One by one the flowers close, 

Lily and dewy rose 

Shutting their tender petals from the moon. 

— Christina G. Rossetti. 


Now to the main the burning sun descends. 
And sacred night her gloomy veil extends. 
The western sun now shot a feeble ray 
And faintly scatter’d the remains of day. 

— ^Addison. 


Women have in their natures some- 
thing akin ^to owls and fireflies. 
While men grow stupid and sleepy 
tow^ards evening, they become brighter 
and more open-eyed, and show ^ pro- 
pensity to flit and sparkle under the 


light of chandeliers. — Abba Groold 
Woolson. 


Sober Evening takes her wonted sta- 
tion in the middle air, a thousand 
shadows at her beck. — Thomson. 


The summer day has clos’d-^tlie sun is set; 
Well have they done their office, those 
bright hours. 

The latest of whose train goes softly out 
In. the red west. — Bryant, 


It was an evening bright and still 
As ever blush’d on wave or bower, 
Smiling from heaven, as if nought ill 
Could happen in sd sweet an hour. 

— Moore* 


The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of Night, 

As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight 

— Longfellow. 


And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 

— Longfellow. 


Day, like a weary pilgrim, had 
reached the western gate of heaven, 
and Evening stooped down to unloose 
the latchets of his sandal shoon. — 
Longfellow. ___ 

The west with second pomp is bright 

Though in the east the dusk is thickening, 
Twilight’s first star breaks forth in white, 
Into night’s gold each moment quicken^ 
ing. — Street. 


Evening came. 

The setting sun stretched his celestial rods 
of light 

Across the level landscape, and, like the 
Hebrews 

In Egypt, smote the rivers, brooks, and 
ponds, 

And they became as blood. 

— Longfellow. 


how grandly cometh Even, 

Sitting on the mountain summit, 
Purple-vesjaired, grave, and silent, 
Watching o’er the dewy valleys, 

Like a good king near his end. 

— D. M. Mulock. 


Night steals on; and the day takes 
its farewell, like the words of a depart- 
ing friend, or the last tone of hal- 
lowed mnsic^ in a minster’s aisles, 
heard when it floats along the shad^ 
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of elms, in the still place of graves. — The curfew tolls the knell of parting day; 
Percival. The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea; 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary 


The sun is set; the swallows are asleep; 
The bats are flitting fast in the gray air; 
The slow soft toads out of damp corners 
creep ; 

And evening’s breath, wandering here and 
there 

Over the quivering surface of the stream. 
Wakes not one ripple from its silent dream. 

—Shelley. 


way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 
Now fades the glimmering landscape on the 
sight, 

And 'all the air a solemn stillness holds, ^ 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning 
flight. 

And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds. 

—Gray. 


Now stir the fire, and close the shutters 
fast. 

Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round. 
And while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups 
That cheer but not inebriate, wait on each, 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in. 

— Cowper. 


Come to the sunset tree! 

The day is past and gone; 

The woodman’s axe lies free. 

And the reaper’s work is done; 

The twilight star to heaven. 

And the summer dew to flowers, 

And rest to us is given 

By the cool, soft evening hours. 

— Mrs. Hemans. 


When day is done, and clouds are low. 
And flowers are honey-dew, 

And Hesper’s lamp begins to glow 
Along the western blue; 

And homeward wing the turtle-doves, 
Then comes the hour the poet loves. 

— George Croly. 


Silence hath set her finger with deep touch 

Upon creation’s brow. Like a young bride 
the moon 

Lifts up night’s curtains, and with counte- 
nance mild 

Smiles on the beauteous earth, her sleeping 
child. — Bigg. 


A paler shadow strews 
Its mantle o’er the mountains; parting day 
Dies like a dolphin, whom each pang im- 
bues 

With a new colour as it gasps away 
The last still loveliest ’till — ’tis gone — and 
all is grey. — Byron. 


An eve intensely beautiful; an eve 
Calm as the slumber of a lovely girl 
Dreaming of hope. The rich autumnal 
woods, 

With their innumerable shades and colour- 
ings, 

Are like a silent instrument at rest: 

A silent instrument — whereon the wind 
Hath long forgot to play. — Houseman, 


Evening is the delight of virtuous 
age ; it seems an emblem of the tran- 
quil close of busy life — serene^ placid^ 
and mild, with th^ impress of its great 
Creator stamped upon it; it spreads 
its quiet wings over the grave, ana 
seems to promise that all shall be peace 
beyond it, — Bulwer-Lyttoa 


Come, evening, once again, season of peace; 

Return, sweet evening, and continue long! 

Methinks I see thee in the streaky west, 

With matron step, slow moving, while the 
night 

Treads on thy sweeping train; one hand 
employ’d 

In letting fall the curtain of repose 

On bird and beast, the other charged fc/ 
man 

With sweet oblivion of the cares of day. 

— Cowper. 


,Sweet was the sound, when oft, at even- 
ing’s close, 

Up yonder hill the village murmur rose; 

There as I passed, with careless steps and 
slow, 

The mingling notes came soften’d from 
below ; 

The swain responsive as the milkmaid sung. 

The sober herd that low’d to meet their 
young; 

The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the pool. 

The playful children just let loose from 
school ; 

The watch-dog’s voice that bay’d the whis- 
pering wind, 

And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant 
mind; 

These all in sweet confusion sought the 
shade, 

And fill’d each pause the nightingale had 
made. — Goldsmith. 


Each evening we should meditate 
upon the fact thau one more day is 
gone from the list that ml?^ke up the 
sum of our years. We have one day 
less for the seeking and finding Christ ; 
for cultivating the Spirit of holinqss^ 
In our hearts, for blessing society, 
building up the church, gathering sin? 
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ners to the Savior, and promoting the 
glory of God. By so much the time is 
shortened that separates us from the 
grave, the judgment and the eternal 
destiny. 


It is the hour when from the boughs 
The nightingale’s high note is heard; 
It is the hour when lovers’^ vows 

Seem sweet in every whispered word; 
And gentle winds, and waters near, 
Mahe music to the lonely ear. 

Each flower the dews have lightly wet. 
And in the sky the stars are met. 

And on the wave is deeper blue, 

And on the leaf a browner hue, 

And in the heaven that clear obscure, 

So softly dark, and darkly pure. 

Which follows the decline of day, 

As twilight melts beneath the moon away. 

— Byron. 


Ave Maria! blessed be tbe hour! 

The time, the clime, the spot where I so oft 
Have felt that moment in its fullest power 
Sink o’er the earth so beautiful and soft, 
While swung the deep bell in the distant 
tower, 

Or the faint dying day-hymn stole aloft. 
And not a breath crept through the rosy air. 
And yet the forest leaves seem’d stirr’d with 
prayer. 

Soft hour! which makes the ish and melts 
the heart 

Of those who sail the seas, on the first day; 
When they from their sweet friends are 
torn apart; 

Or fills with love the pilgrim on his way. 

As the far bell of vesper makes him start. 
Seeming to weep the dying day’s decay; 

Is this a fancy which our reason scorns^ 
Ah! surely nothing dies but something, 
mourns I — Byron. 

Events 

Coming events cast their shadows 
before. — Campbell. 


Certain signs precede certain events. 
' — Cicero. 


Events of great consequence often 
spring from trifling circumstances. — 
Livy. 


In the great inconstancy and crowd 
of events nothing is certain except the 
past. — Seneca. 


What wonderful things are events! 
The least are of greater importance 
than the most sublime and comprehen- 
sive sneculations. — Beaconsfield. 


Great events have sent before them 
their announcements. — Calderon. 


Events of all sorts creep or fly ex* 
actly as God pleases. — Gowper. 


I Man reconciles himself to almost 
' any event, however trying, if it hap- 
I pens in the ordinary course of nature. 
It is tbe extraordinary alone that he 
I rebels against. There is a moral idea 
I associated with this feeling; for the 
extraordinary appears to be something 
like an injustice of heaven. — Hum- 
boldt. 

Evidence 

Facts are stubborn things. — Smol- 
lett. 


One eye-witness is of more weiglit 
than ten hearsays. — Plautus. 


Some circumstantial evidence is very 
strong, as when you find a trout in the 
milk. — Thoreau. 


r do not know what arguments mean 
in reference to any expression of a 
thought. I delight in telling what I 
think; but if you ask me how I dare 
say so, or why it is so, I am the most 
helpless of men. — Emerson. 


It is not true that a man^ can be- 
lieve or disbelieve what he will. But 
it is certain that an active desire to 
find any proposition true will uncon- 
sciously tend to that result, by dismiss- 
ing importunate suggestions which run 
counter to the belief, and welcoming 
those which favor it. The psycholog- 
ical law, that we only see what inter- 
ests us, and only assimilate what is 
adapted to our condition, causes the 
mind to select its evidence. — G. H. 
Lewes. 

Evil 

Of two evils, the less is always to be 
chosen. — Thomas a Kempis. 


From seeming evil still educing good. 
Thomson. 


, And out of good still to find means 
of evil. — Milton. 


A bad heart, bad designs.— Terence 
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Better one tliom pluck’d out than 
all remain. — Horace. 


None are all evil. — Byron. 


I have wrought great use out of evil 
tools. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Ill deeds are doubled with an evil 
word. — Shakespeare. 


Evil events from evil causes spring. 
— Aristophanes. 


Evil then results from imperfection. 
■ — Bailey. 


Men’s evil manners live in brass; 
their virtues we write in water. — 
Shakespeare. 


Evil often triumphs, but never con- 
quers. — Joseph Roux. 


An evil life is one kind of death. — 
Ovid. 


All thinp can corrupt perverse 
minds. — Ovid. 


The best known evil is the most tol- 
erable. — Livy. 


Desperate evils generally make men 
safe. — Seneca. 


No evil is great if it is the last. — 
Nepos. 


Evil is in antagonism with the en- 
tire creation. — Zschokke. 


Evil comes not amiss if it comes 
alone. — Cervantes. 

Evil IS fittest to consort with evil. — 
Livy. 

By the very constitution of our na- 
ture moral evil is its own curse. — 
Chalmers. 


There is spme soul of goodness in 
things evil, would men observingly 
distil it out. — Shakespeare. 

We cannot do evil to others without 
doing it to ourselves. — ^Desmahis. 


Evil, be thou my good. — Milton. 


The evil that men do lives after 
them; the good is oft interred with 
their bones. — Shakespeare. 


Be deaf to the quarrelsome, blind to 
the scorner and dumb to ther inquisi- 
tive, — Aughey. 


Still we love 

The evil we do, until we suffer it. 

— Johnson. 


An evil at its birth is easily crushed, 
but it grows and strengthens by endur- 
ance. — Cicero. 


Inasmuch as ill deeds spring up as a 
spontaneous crop, they are easy to 
learn. — Cervantes. 


Nought is so vile that on the earth doth 
live, 

But to the earth some special good doth 
give, — Shakespeare. 


The doing an evil to avoid an evil 
cannot be good. — Coleridge. 


This is the curse of every evil deed, 
that, propagating still, it brings forth 
evil. — Coleridge. 


Evils, like poisons, have their uses, 
and there are diseases which no other 
remedy can reach. — Thomas Paine. 


Three sparks — pride, envy, and 
avarice — have been kindled in all 
hearts. — Dante. 


Evil is limited. One cannot form 
A scheme for universal evil. 

— Bailey. 


The fear of one evil often leads us 
into a worse. — Boileau. 


The first lesson of history is the 
good of evil. — Emerson. 


Only evil grows of itself, whilfe for 
goodness we want effort and courage. 
-rrrAmiel. ^ 

Evil report, like the Italian stiletto, 
is an assassin'^s weapon, worthy only 
of the bravo. — Madame de Maintenon 
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Evil and good are everywhere, like 
shadow and substance *, inseparable 
(for men) yet not hostile, only op- 
posed. — Carlyle. 


It is too late to be on our guard 
when we are in the midst of evils. — 
Seneca. ' 


As sure as God is good, so surely 
there is no such thing as necessary 
evil. — Southey. 

There is no evil in human affairs 
that has not some good mingled with 
it. — Guicciardini. 


Evil is merely privative, not abso- 
lute: it is like cold, w^hich is the pri- 
vation of heat. — Emerson. 


The way to wickedness is always 
through wickedness. — Seneca. 


Evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as want of heart. 

— Thos, Hood. 


There is no evil in the world with- 
out a remedy. — Sannazaro. 


He who does evil that good may 
come, pays a toll to the devil to let 
him into heaven. — J. C. and A. W. 
Hare. 


Physical evils destroy themselves, or 
they destroy us. — Rousseau. 


There is nothing evil but what is 
within us ; the rest is either natural or 
accidental. — Sir P. Sidney. 


Every evil in the bud is easily 
crushed; as it grows older it becomes 
stronger. — Cicero. 


If there be no enemy, no fight; if no 
fight, no victory; if no victory, no 
crown. — Savonarola. 


Not one false man but doth un- 
countable evil. — Carlyle. 


Wherever the speech is corrupted 
the mind is also. — Seneca. 


Of the origin of evil no universal 
Kolution has been discovered. — Palev. 


An evil intention perverte the best 
actions, and makes them sins. — ^Addi- 
son. 

Bad conduct soils the finest orna^ 
ment more than filth.— Plautus. 

Life is not the supreme good, but 
the supreme evil is to realize one’s 
guilt. — Schiller. 

An evil-speaker differs from an evil- 
doer only in the want of opportunity. 
— Quintilian. 


Wliat has this unfeeling age of ours 
left untried, what wickedness has it 
shunned ? — Horace. 

There are thousands hacking at the 
branches of evil to one who is striking 
at the root. — Tboreau. 


It is some compensation for great 
evils that they enforce great lessons. — - 
IBovee. 


He who is in evil is also in the pun- 
ishment of “evil. — Swedenborg. 


So far as any one shuns evil, so far 
he does good. — Swedenborg. 


The very curse of an evil deed is 
that it must always continue to en- 
gender evil. — Schiller. 


Never throw mud. You may miss 
your mark; but yon must have dirty 
hands. — Joseph Parker. 


Slander is a poison which extin- 
guishes charity, both in the slanderer 
and in the persons who listen to it. — 
St. Bernard. 


If there is any person to whom you 
feel a dislike, that is the person of 
whom you ought never to speak. — 
Richard Cecil. 


Nothing is to be esteemed evil which 
God and nature have fixed with eter- 
nal action. — .Tereray Taylor. 


He who will fight the devil at his 
own weapon, must not wonder if be 
find<a him an overmatch, — South. 





To overcome evil with good is good, 
to resist evil with evil is evil. — Moham- 
med. 


There are only two bad things in 
this world, sin and bile. — Hannah 
More. 


The cardinal method with faults is 
^ overgrow them and choke them out 
with virtues. — John Bascom. 


If you do what you should not, you 
must bear what you would not. — 
Franklin. 


In the history of man it has been 
very generally the case that when evils 
have grown insufferable they have 
touched the point of cure. — Chapin. 


Multitudes think they like to do 
evil; yet no man ever really enjoyed 
doing evil since God made the world. — 
Buskin. 


If thou wishest to get rid of thy 
evil propensities, thou must keep far 
from evil companions. — Seneca. 


To escape from evil we must be 
made as far as possible like God; and 
the resemblance consists in becoming 
just and holy and wise. — Plato. 


After some account of good, evil 
will be known by consequence,^ as 
being only a privation, or absence of 
good. — South. 


Evil into the mind of god or man 
may come and go, so unapproved, and 
leave no spot or blame behind. — 
Milton. 


There is evil in every human heart, 
which may remain latent, perhaps, 
through the whole of life ; but circum- 
stances may rouse it to activity. — 
Hawthorne. 


The sins we do, people behold with optics. 
Which shew them ten times more than com- 
mon vices, 

And , often multiply them. — Fletcher. 


If we will rightly estimate what we 
call good and evil, we shall find it lies 
much in comparison. — Locke. 


Evil 


A man has no more right to say an 
uncivil thing than to act one ; no more 
right to say a rude thing to another 
than to knock him down. — Johnson. 


A good word is an easy obligation ; 
but not to speak ill requires only our 
silence, which costs us nothing. — Til- 
lotson. 

Evil springs up, and flowers, and bears no 
seed, 

And feeds the green earth with its swift 
decay, 

Leaving it richer for the growth of truth. 

— James Russell Lowell. 


Many have puzzled themselves about 
the origin of evil ; I observe that there 
is evil, and that there is a way to 
escape it, and with this I begin and 
end. — John Newton. 


There are times when it would 
seem as if God fished with a line, 
and the devil with a net. — Madaiue 
Swetchine. 


Nothing can work me damage ex- 
cept myself. The harm that I sustain 
I carry about with me, and never am 
a real sufferer but by my own fault- — - 
St. Bernard. 


Philosophy triumphs easily over pa^t 
and future evils, but present evils tri- 
umph over philosophy.: — Bochefou- 
cauld. 


Where evil may be done, it is rj^t 
to ponder; where only suffered, know 
the shortest pause is much too long. — 
Hannah More, 


The dread of evil is a much more 
forcible principle of human actions 
than the prospect of good. — Locke. 


No propagation or multiplication is 
more rapid that that of evil, unless it 
be checked; no growth niore certain. 
—Colton. 


Nor all that heralds rake from coffinM clay. 
Nor florid prose, nor honied lies of rhyme, 
Can blazon evil deeds, or consecrate a 
crime. — B^rpn, 

Is the scrupulous attention T * 
paying to the government of* 
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tongue at all proportioned to that tre- 
mendous truth revealed through St. 
James, that if I do not bridle my 
tongue, all my religion is vain? — F. W. 
Faber. 


There is this of good in real evils, 
they deliver us while they last from 
the petty despotism of all that were 
imaginary. — Oolton. 


As there is much beast and some 
devil in man. So is there some angel 
and some Goa in him. The beast and 
the devil may be conquered, but in this 
life never destroyed. — Coleridge. 


Evil, once manfully fronted, ceases 
to be evil; there is generous battle- 
hoi>e in place of dead, passive misery; 
the evil itself has become a kind of 
good. — Carlyle. 


It is a proof of our natural bias to 
evil, that gain is slower and harder 
than loss in all things good ; but in all 
things bad getting is quicker and 
easier than getting rid of. — Hare. 


If evil is inevitable, how are the 
wicked accountable? Nay, why do we 
call men wicked at all? Evil is in- 
evitable, but it is also remediable. — 
Horace Mann. 


Never let man imagine that he can 
pursue a good end by evil means, with- 
out sinning against his own soul ! 
Any other issue is doubtful; the evil 
effect on himself is certain. — Southey. 


With every exertion, the best of 
men can do but a moderate amqunt of 
good ; but it seems in the power of the 
most 'contemptible individual to do in- 
ealcnlable mischief. — Washington Irv- 
ing. 


Evil is a far mbre cunning and per- 
severing propagandist than good, for it 
has no inward strength, and is driven 
to seek countenance and sympathy. — 
Lowell. 

We sometimes learn more, from the 
sight of evil than from an example of 
good; and it is well to accustom bur- 
selves to proht by the evil which is so 


common, while that which is good is 
so rare. — Pascal. 


The aphorism “Whatever is, is 
right,” would be as final as it is lazy, 
did it not include the troublesome con- 
sequence that nothing that ever was, 
was wrong. — Charles Dickens. 


To great evils we submit; we resent 
little provocations. I have before now 
been disappointed of a hundred-pound 
job and lost half a crown at rackets 
on the same day, and been more morti- 
fied at the latter than the former.— 
Hazlitt 


Evils in the journey of life are like 
the hills which alarm travelers upon 
their road; they both appear great at 
a distance, but when we approach 
them we find that they are far less 
insurmountable than we had conceived. 
— Colton. 


Every evil to which we do not suc- 
cumb is a benefactor. As the Sand- 
wich islander believes that the strength 
and valor of the enemy he kills passes 
into himself, so we gain the strength 
of the temptations we resist.— Emer- 
son. 


The truly virtuous do not easily 
credit evil that is told them of their 
neighbors ; for if others may do amiss 
then may these also speak amiss. Man 
is frail, and prone to evil, and there- 
fore may soon fail in words. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 


Even in evil, that dark cloud which 
hangs over the creation, we discern 
rays of light and hope, and gradually 
come to see in suffering and tempta- 
tion proofs and inafrumepts of the 
sublimest purposes of wisdom and love. 
— Channing. 


No man, perhaps, is so wicked as to 
commit evil for its own sake. Evil is 
generally committed under the hope of 
some advantage the pursuit of virtue 
seldom obtains. Yet the most success- 
ful result of the most virtuous heroism 
is never without its alloy.— B. R. 
Haydon. 
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Imaginary evils soon become real 
ones by indulging our reflections on 
tbem ; as he who in a melancholy fancy 
sees something like a face on the wall 
or the wainscot can, by two or three 
touches with a lead pencil, make it 
look visible, and agreeing with what he 
fancied. — Swift. 


Evil is easily discovered ; there is an 
inflnite variety ; good is almost unique. 
But some kinds of evil are almost as 
diflacult to discover as that which we 
call good; and often particular evil of 
this class passes for good. It needs 
even a certain greatness of soul to at- 
tain to this, as to that which is good. 
' — Pascal. 


All evil, in fact the very existence 
of evil, is inexplicable until we refer 
to the paternity of God. It hangs a 
huge blot in the universe until the 
orb of divine love rises behind it. In 
that apposition we detect its meaning. 
It appears to us but a finite shadow 
as it passes across the disk of infinite 
light. — Chapin. 


All animals are more happy than 
man. Look, for instance, on yonder 
ass ; all allow him to be miserable ; his 
evils, however, are not brought on by 
himself and his own fault; he feels 
only those which nature has inflicted. 
We, on the contrary, besides our neces- 
sary ills, draw upon ourselves a multi- 
tude of others. — Menander. 


When will talkers refrain from evil 
speaking? i When • listeners refrain 
from evil hearing. At present there 
are many so credulous of evil, they 
will receive suspicions and impressions 
against persons whom they don’t know, 
from a person whom they do know — 
an authority good for nothing. — Hare. 


The best antidote against evils of 
all kinds, against the evil thoughts that 
hannt the soul, against the needless 
perplexities which distract the con- 
science, is to k^p hold of flhe*’go0*d 
we have. Impure thoughts will ^ndt 
stand against ptffiB'Vdtds and prayers 
and deedk^ dSitfele "dotthW will '»feot 
avail against great: ciefMnties.>ttKix 
your* afeotidna of!' tibfei^^'ahovk^ 


then you will less and less be troubled 
by the cares, the temptations, the trou- 
bles of things on earth. — Bean Stanley. 


That which the French proverb hath 
of sickness is true of all evils, that 
they come on horseback, and go away 
on foot; we have often seen a sudden 
fall or one meal’s surfeit hath stuck 
by many to their graves ; whereas 
pleasures come like oxen, slow and 
heavily, and go away like post-horses, 
upon the spur. — Bishop Hail. 


Evils * * * can never pass 

away; for there must always remain 
something which is antagonistic to 
good. Having no place among the 
Gods in heaven, of necessity they 
hover around the earthly nature and 
this mortal sphere, t’^erefore we 
ought to fly away from earth to heaven 
as quickly as we can ; and to fly away 
is to become like God, as far as this is 
possible; and to become like Him is 
to become holy and just and wise. — 
Plato. 


The truest definition of evil is that 
which represents it as something con- 
trary to nature ; evil is evil because it 
is unnatural ; a vine which should bear 
olive-berries, an eye to which blue 
seems yellow, would be diseased; an 
unnatural mother, au unnatu^l’ Son; 
an unnatural act, are the strong’est 
terms of condemnation, — F. Wi Eob- 
ertson. 


It is not good to speak evil of all 
whom we know bad; it is worse to 
judge evil of any who may prove good. 
To speak ill upon knowledge shows a 
want of charity ; to speak ill upon sus- 
picion shows a want of honesty. I 
wijl not speak so bad as I know of 
many;; I will not speak worse than* I 
know of any. To know evil of othei;^ 
and not speak it, is sometimes discre- 
tion; to ^peak evil of others and .nof 
know it, is always dl^hohestS^i ’ ' W 
Jt>e evJL vmd; 

of .pthe^.a . 

i never be good hima^i^who speaks evil 
ofi.l others ^ < j&^picion.-TvAi^th’pg 

'Wa*rwkk. •' ,1 iK ■ 1,’M . ! A . 
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We are neither obstinately nor wil- 
fully to oppose evils, nor truckle under 
them for want of courage, but that we 
are naturally to give way to them, ac- 
cording to their condition and our 
own, we ought to grant free passage 
to diseases ; and I find they stay less 
with me who let them alone. And I 
have lost those which are reputed the 
most tenacious and obstinate of their 
own defervescence, without any help or 
art, and contrary to their rules. Let 
us a little permit nature to take her 
own way ; she better understands her 
own affairs than we. — Montaigne. 


Keep clear of personalities in con- 
versation, Talk of things, objects, 
thoughts. The smallest minds occupy 
themselves with persons. Do not need- 
lessly report ill of others. As far as 
possible, dwell on the good side of hu- 
man beings. There are family boards 
where a constant process of depreciat- 
ing, assigning motives, and cutting up 
character goes forward. They are 
not pleasant places. One who is 
healthy does not wish to dine at a dis- 
secting table. There is evil enough in 
man, God knows. But it is not the 
mission of every young man and wom- 
an to detail and 'report it all. Keep 
the atmosphere as pure as possible, 
and fragrant with gentleness and 
charity. — John Hall* 

BvolntioiL 

Let the great world spin forever 
down the ringing grooves of change. — 
Tennyson. 


Eroliationt ever climbing after some ideal 
good 

And Reversion ever dragging Evolution in 
the mud. — Tennyson. 

The eypre^Jop,, often us?d by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer of t):i.e Survival of the 
Fittest |s ipore.acjcur^t^', and is some- 
times equally conyehiept,. ^Charles 

DarWin. ' , ' ' . ^ ^ , 

Is there evil but on earth? pay? ^ 
every peopled sphere? , ‘ , 

Well, be gr^iteful for the sounding 

word ^‘Evolution” here. —^Tennyson. ' 

— . , . , 

The tree of human historyi as it has- 
grown from age to age, has been 


the unfolding of a single germ — but 
the development of Christ and Him 
crucified. — J. McC. Holmes. 


Observe constantly that all things 
take place by change, and accustom 
thyself to consider that the nature of 
the universe loves nothing so much as 
to change the things w^hich are, and 
to make new things like thern.-^ 
Marcus Aurelius. 


Till o’er the wreck, emerging from the 
storm. 

Immortal Nature lifts her changeful form: 
Mounts from her funeral pyre on wings of 
flame. 

And soars and shines, another and the same. 

— Erasmus Darwin. 


This survival of the fittest, which I 
have here sought to express in mechan- 
ical terms, is that which Mr. Darwin 
has called “natural selection, or the 
preservation of favored races in the 
struggle for life.’* — Herbert Spencer. 


The Lord let the house of a brute to the 
soul of a man, 

And the man said, “Am I your debtor”? 
And the Lord — “Not yet: but make it as 
clean as you can, 

And then I will let you a better.” 

‘ — Tennyson. 


As ages roll on there Is doubtless a 
progression in human nature. The in- 
tellectual comes 10 rule the physical, 
and the moral claims to subordinate 
both. It is no longer strength of body 
that prevails, but strength of mind ; 
while the law of God proclaims , itself 
superior to both.-— James McOosh. 


All true development tends ever to 
God. Its objective aim is the restora- 
tion by the second Adam of the Divine 
image forfeited by the first; and, in- 
cidentally, it transmutes grief into 
gladness and sighs into songs. But it 
is always a development in Christ, 
since it is only “in the unity of the 
faith and the knowledge of the Son of 
God’^ that any of our race can come 
‘s'muto a perfect * man,” — J. McO. 
:Holmes^, 

! f ' J r7( y', r < 1 

i Godihas been always iworking, evolv- 
Sin^J in porwert from the seeroi 

the < real,' fsm the false, the triia 
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Not for nothing blazed the martyr’s 
fires — not for nothing toiled brave 
sufferers up successive hills of shame. 
God’s purpose doth not languish. The 
torture and the trial of the past have 
been the stern ploughers in His service 
who never suspended their husbandry, 
and who have made long their furrows, 
into those furrows the imperishable 
seed hath fallen. The heedless world 
hath trodden it in ; tears and blood 
have watered it; the patient sun hath 
warmed and cheered it to its ripening ; 
and it shall be ready soon. — Wm. M. 
Punshon. 

Bxaggeratioxi 

We weaken what we exaggerate. — 
La Harpe. 


There is no greater sin than to be 
trop prononce. — Beaeonsfield. 


Exaggeration is a blood relation to 
falsehood and nearly as blamable. — 
Hosea Ballon. 


Exaggeration misleads the credulous 
and offends the perceptive. — ^EHza 
Cook. 


There would be few enterprises of 
great labor or hazard undertaken if 
we had not the power of magnifying 
the advantages which we persuade our- 
selves to expect from them. — Dr. J ohn- 
son. 


Never believe extraordinary charac- 
ters which you hear of people. De- 
pend upon it, they are exaggerated. 
You do not see one man shoot a great 
deal higher than another. — ^Dr. John- 
son. 

BxaminatioiL 

Examinations are formidable even 
to the .best prepared, for the greatest 
fool may a,sk more than the wisest 
man can answer. 

Bzample 

Example is more forcible^ 
cept. People look at my six days in 
the week to see what I mean on the 
sevenths — ^Rev. R. Cecil. 


Examples hasten deeds to good ef- 
fects. — Mirror for Magistrates* 


Much more profitable and gracious 
is doctrine by example than by rule.— * 
Spenser. 


A true life is at once inte^reter 
and proof of the gospel. — Whittier, 


The best teachers of humanity are 
the lives of great men. — G. H. Fowler, 


Example is more eflScacious than 
precept.— Johnson. 


We can do more good by being good 
than in any other way. — Rowland 
Hill. 


Children have more need of models 
than of critics.' — Joubert. 


Allured to brighter worlds, and led 
the way. — Goldsmith. 


Content to follow when we lead the 
way. — Homer. 


Advice may be wrong, but examples 
prove themselves. — H. W. Shaw. 


Ill patterns are sure to be followed 
more than ^ood rules. — Locke. 

People seldom improve when they 
have no other model bnt themselves to 
copy after.— Ggld smith. 


No reproof or denunciation is so 
potent as the silent influence of a go<)d 
example. — Hosea Ballou. 


M^ is an imitative creature, and 
whoever is foremost leads the herd.— 
Schiller. 


I am satisfied that we are less con- 
vinced by wbat we hear than by what 
we see. — Herodotus. 

No man is so insignificant as to be 
his example can do no hurt.— 
Lord Clarendon. 


How f^r' that little candle throjv^s hig bwis I 
So shines a good dee4 in a natt^ty world. 


None preaches better than tfee ant. 
and she says nothihgi — B^anklto- 
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Example Is contagions behavior. — 
Charles Reade. 


By his life alone, 

Gracious and sweet, the better way^ was 
shown. — Whittier. 

Thieves for their robbery have 
authority, when judges steal them- 
selves. — Shakespeare. 

The road by precepts is tedious, by 
example, short and efficacious. — Sen- 
eca* 

Children will imitate their fathers 
in their vices, seldom in their repent- 
ance. — Spurgeon. 

We live in an age that hath more 
need of good example than precepts. — 
Greorge Herbert. 


Example is a dangerous lure ; where 
the wasp got through the gnat sticks 
fast. — La Fontaine. 


There are follies which are caught 
Kke contagious diseases. — Rochefou- 
cauld. 


Other men are lenses through which 
we read our own minds. — ^Emerson. 


Exsimple acquires tenfold authority 
When it speaks from the grave. — Wen- 
dell Phillips. 


Example is the school of mankind, 
and they will learn at no other. — 
Burke. 


Every man is hound to tolerate the 
act of which he himself has set the ex- 
ample.^ — Phmdrus. 

He \yhp should teach men to die, 
would at ^the Same time te^ch them to 
live. — Montaigne. ‘ 

I do pot give you tp po^erit^' as a* 
pattern to imitate, but as ^n exaro^^e 
to deter. — Junius. 


Why doth one man's ya'^ing piahe 
another yawn? — Burton. 


It is a world of mischief ,that may 
be done by a single example of avarice 


or luxury. One voluptuous palate 
makes many more. — Seneca. 

First find the man in yourself if 
you will inspire manliness in others.— 
A, Bronson Alcott. 

Example is a motive of very prevail- 
ing force on the actions of men. — 
Rogers. 

They asked Lucman the fabulist. 
From whom did you learn manners? 
He answered, From the unmannerly. — 
Saadi. 


“Not the cry, but the flight of a wild 
duck,” says a Chinese author, “leads 
the flock to fly an^ follow.”— Richter. 


Examples would indeed be excellent 
things were not people so^ modest that 
none will set, and so vain that none 
will follow them. — Hare. 


My advice is to consult the lives of 
other men, as we would a looking-glass, 
and from thence fetch examples for 
our own imitation. — Terence. 


'Alexander received more bravery of 
mind by the pattern of Achilles than 
by hearing the definition of fortitude. 
— rSir P. Sidney. 


He was indeed the glass 
Wherein the noble youth did dress them- 
selves. — Shakespeare. 


This noble ensanlple to his sheepe he gaf, — 
That firste he wroughte and afterwarje he 
taughte. --—Chaucer. 


Happy thou that learnest from an- 
other’s griefs, not to subject thyself to 
the same. — Tibullus. 


I shall tread in the footsteps of my 
illustrious predecessor. — Martin TAn 
Buren, Complimenting Cen. Jackson. 


It is well to learn from tho^misfor^ 
tupes,, off others prhat should be, avoided* 

Preaching |s of much avail, but 
practice is far more elective. A godly 
life isi^he strongest ^argument that you 
can offer t© the skeptic. — Hosea Ballou* 
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Whence do you derive the power 
and privilege of a parent, when yon, 
though an old man, do worse things 
(than your child) ? — Juvenal. 


The people are fashioned according 
to the example of their kings; and 
edicts are of less power than the life 
of the ruler. — Claudianus. 


A man improves more by reading the 
story of a person eminent for prudence 
and virtue, than by the finest rules 
and precepts of morality. — ^Addison. 


There is a transcendent power in ex- 
ample. We reform others uncon- 
sciously when we walk uprightly. — 
Madame Swetchine. 


So work the honey-bees — creatures 
that, by a rule in nature, teach the 
art of order to a peopled kingdom. — 
Shakespeare. 


What you leam from bad habits and 
in bad society you will never forget, 
and it will be a lasting pang to you. — 
John B. Gough. 


The corruption of the positively 
wicked is often less sad and fatal to 
society than the irregularities of a vir- 
tuous man who yields and falls. — ^Des- 
mahis. 


Be a pattern to others, and then all 
will go 'Well ; for as a whole city is 
infected by the licentious passions and 
vices of great men, so it is likewise re- 
formed by their moderation. — Cicero. 

Examples of vicious courses prac- 
ticed in a domestic circle corrupt more 
readily and more deeply when we be- 
hold them in persons in axjthority. — 
Juvenal. 


It is certSjih that either wise bearing 
or i^orhht' bairihl^e is caught^ meh 
take disease^ onfe. bf anotb^er; there- 
fore let men take ‘heed of 'their 
pany. — Shakesp^t^. ^ ^ V . ’-5, 

No ptarl or woman of the humblest 
sort can rfeally be strong, ^gentle, pure, 
and good, without the World being the 
better for it, without somebody being 


helped and comforted by the very ex- 
istence of that goodness. — Pliillipfi> 
Brooks. 


There are bad examples which are 
worse than crimes; and more states 
have perished from the violation of 
morality than from the violation of 
law. — Montesquieu. 


Men trust rather to their eyes than 
to their ears; the effect of precepts is 
therefore slow and tedious, whilst that 
of examples is summary and effectuaL 
— Seneca. 


Men judge things more fully by the 
eye than by the ear; consequently a 
minister’s practice is as much re- 
garded, if not more, than his sermons. 
— Bridges. 


Precept is instruction written in thr. 
sand, the tide flows over it and the 
record is gone. Example is graven on 
the rock, and the lesson is not soon 
lost. — Ghanning. 


Lives of great men all remind ns 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 

— Longfellow. 


These taught us how to live; and (oh, too 
high 

The price for knowledge!) taught us how 
die. —Thomas Tickell. 


We are more speedily and fatally 
corrupted by domestic examples of; 
vice, and particularly when they are 
impressed on our minds as from 
authority. — Horace. 


Nothing enlarges the gulf of atheism 
more than the wide passage which lies 
between the faith and lives of men 
pretending to teach Christianity.— 
•Stillingfleet. 


A wise and good man will turn ex? 
amples of "alh sorts to his pwn 
tage. The good he will make 
terns, and sttive to-e^ual or excel them. 
Ae bad he will by all means avoid; — - 
Thomas ^ Keinpis. 


Wlien we see men ©f worth, w^e 
should think of becoming like themi 
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when we see men of a contrary cbar^ 
aeter, we should turn iu'ward and ex- 
amine ourselves. — Confucius. 


wbo will transmit, together with your 
memory, the worship of your wisdom. 
— La Beaume. 


The common people do not judge of 
vice or virtue by morality or immoral- 
ity, so much as by the stamp that is 
set upcm it by men of figure. — 
L’Estrange. 


It is a well-known psychological 
fact that the conscience of children is 
formed by the influences that surround 
them; and that their notions of good 
and evil are the result of the moral 
atmosphere they breathe. — Richter. 


The pulpit only **teaehes” to be 
honest; the market-place “trains’^ to 
overreaching and fraud ; and teaching 
has not a tithe of the efficiency of 
training. Christ never wrote a tract, 
but He went about doing good- — Hor- 
ace Mann. 


Whatever parent gives his children 
good instruction, and sets them at the 
same time a bad example, may be con- 
sidered as bringing' them food Jn one 
hand and poison in the other. — Balguy. 

Tarquin and Ospsar had each his 
Brutus — Charles the First his Crom- 
well— and George the Third — (‘^Trea- 
son!” shouted the speaker) -;-may 
profit by their example. If this be 
treason, make the most of it. — Patrick 
Henry. 


As a neighboring funeral terrifies 
sack misers, and fear obliges them , to 
have some regard for themselves,; so, 
the disgrace of others will often deter 
tender minds from vice. — ^Horace, 

Think not, Sultan, that in the se- 
questered Vale alone dwells virtue,, and 
her sweet companion, with attentive 
eye, mild, affable benevolence ! No, 
the first great gift we can bestow on 
others is a good example.^Sir Charles 
Morell. 


Be more prudent for your chil^ 
dren than perhaps you have been for 
yourself. When they, too, are parents 
they will imitate you, and each of you 
will have prepared happy generations. 


Nothing is so contagious as exam- 
ple ; never was there any considerable 
good or ill done that does not produce 
its like. We imitate good actions 
through emulation, and bad ones 
through a malignity in our nature, 
which shame conceals, and example 
sets at liberty. — Rochefoucauld. 


For as the light 

Not only serves to show, but render us 
Mutually profitable; so our lives. 

In acts exemplary, not only win 
Ourselves good names, but do to others give 
Matter for virtuous deeds, by which we live. 

— Chapman. 


Example has more followers than 
reason. We unconsciously imitate what 
pleases us, and insensibly approximate 
to the characters we most admire. In 
this way, a generous habit of thought 
and of action carries with it an in- 
calculable influence. — Bovee. 


Example comes in by the eyes and 
ears, and slips insensibly into the 
heart, and so into the outward prac- 
tice, by a kind of secret charm, trans- 
forming men’s minds and manners into 
his own likeness.— Waterland. 


I question if Epicurus and Hume 
have- done mankind a greater service 
by the looseness of their doctrines than 
by the purity of their lives. Of such 
men we paay more justly exlaim, than 
of Gsesar, , “Confound their virtues, 
they’ve undone the world !” — Colton. 

The efficacy of ^ood examples in the 
formation of public opinipn is incalcu- 
lable^. Though' men Justify tfieir con- 
duct by reasons, and sometimes bring 
the very rules of virtue to the touch- 
stone ef abstraction, yet they princi- 
pally act from example. — Robert Hall, 


, So admirably hath God disposed of 
the ways of men, that even the sight 
of vice in others is like a warning ar- 
row shot for us to. take heed. We 
should correct our oV^n faults by see* 
ing how uncomely they appear in 
others; who will not abhor a choleric 
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passion, and a sancy pride in himself, 
that sees how ridiculous and contempt- 
ible they render those who are infested 
with them? — J. Beaumont. 


The character, the counsels and ex- 
ample of our Washington * * ♦ 

they will guide us through the doubts 
and difficulties that beset us ; they will 
guide our children and our children’s 
children in the paths of prosperity and 
peace, while America shall hold her 
place in the family of nations. — Ed- 
ward Everett. 


If thou desire to see thy child virtu- 
ous, let him not see his father’s vices; 
thou canst not rebuke that in children 
that they behold practiced in thee; till 
reason be ripe, examples direct more 
than precepts ; such as thy behavior is 
before they children’s faces, such com- 
monly is theirs behind their parents’ 
backs. — Quarles, 


Though ‘‘the words of the wise be 
as nails fastened by the masters of the 
assemblies,” yet sure their examples 
are the hammer to drive them in to 
take the deeper hold. A father that 
whipped his son for swearing, and 
swore himself whilst he whipped him, 
did more harm by his example than 
good by his correction. — Fuller. 

Excellence 

To excel is to live.— Bera,Bger. 


There is no excellence uncoupled 
with difficulties. — Ovid. 


The variation of excellence among 
men is rather in degree than in kind. 
— Bancroft. 


It is the witness still of excellency 
to put a strange face on his own pesr- 
fectioni — Shakespeare. < 

If you .want enemies^ excel others; 
if you want friends, let others excel 
you. — Colton. 

When a man appreciates only eating 
and sleeping, what excellence has he 
over the reptiles? — Saadi. 


'The more we sympathize with ex- 
cellence. the more we go out of s'elf, 


the more we love, the broader and 
deeper is our personality. — Chapin. 


A man that is desirous to excel 
should endeavor it in those things that 
are in themselves most excellent. — 
Epictetus. 

Those who attain any excellence 
commonly spend life in one common 
pursuit; for excellence is not often 
gained upon easier terms. — Johnson. 


He who excels in his art so as to 
carry it to the utmost height of per- 
fection of which it is capable may be 
said in some measure to go beyond it : 
his transcendent productions admit of 
no appellations. — La Bruy&re. 


Born to excel, and to command! 

As by transcendent beauty to attract 
All eyes, so by pre-eminence of soul 
To rule all hearts. — Congreve. 


What is excellent, 

As God lives, is permanent; 

Hearts are dust, hearts* loves remain, 
Heart’s love will meet thee again. 

— Emerson. 


There is a moral excellence attain- 
able by all who have the will to strive 
after it; but there is an intellectual 
and physical superiority which is 
above the reach of our wishes, and is 
granted to a few only. — Crahb. 


Human excellence, parted from God, 
is like a fable flower, which, accor^ng 
to Rabbis, Eve plucked when ^a^sing 
out of paradise — severed from its na- 
tive root, it is only the touching me- 
morial of a lost Eden; sad, while 
charming — beautiful, but dead. — C. 
Stanf-Qrd. 


Excellence is never granted to man, 
but as the reward of labor. It argues, 
indeed, no small strength of mind to 
persevere in the habits of industry, 
without the pleasure of perceiving 
those advantages which, like the hands 
of a clock, whilst they make hourly ap- 
proaches to their point, yet prpceed 
slowly as to escape observation. — Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. ^ 

The desire, of toeli^e'fs the ne^ 
essary attribute of ' those who excel 
We work little for a thing unless we 
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wish for it But we cannot of onr- 
selves estimate the degree of our suc- 
cess in what we strive for; that task 
is left to others. With the desire for 
excellence comes, therefore, the desire 
for approbation. And this distin- 
guishes intellectual excellence from 
moral excellence ; for the latter has no 
necessity of human tribunal ; it is more 
inclined to shrink from the public than 
to invite the public to be its judge. — 
Bulwer-Lytton, 

Excelsior 

By steps we may ascend to God. — 
Milton. 


Eearless minds climb soonest unto 
crowns. — Shakespeare. 


O sacred hunger of ambitious minds ! 
Spenser. 


Too low they build who build be- 
neath the stars. — Young. 


The movement of the species is up- 
ward, irresistibly upward. — Bancroft. 


Man can only learn to rise from the 
consideration of that which he cannot 
surmount. — Richter. 


The little done vanishes from the 
sight of man, who looks forward to 
what is still to do. — Goethe. 


Whilst we converse with what is 
above us, we do not grow old, but grow 
young. — Emerson. 


Lifted up so high I disdained sub- 
jection, and thought one step higher 
would set me highest. — Milton. 

It is but a base, ignoble mind that 
mounts no higher than a bird can soar. 
^Shakespeare. 


Lift thyself up, look around, apd 
see something higher and brighter than 
earth, earthworms, and earthly dark- 
ness. — Richter. 


Our natures are like oil; compound 
us with anything, yet still we strive to 
swim upon the top. — Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 


What we truly and earnestly aspire 
to be, that in some sense we are. The 
mere aspiration, by changing the frame 
of the mind, for the moment realizes 
itself. — Mrs. Jameson. 


Who shoots at the midday sun, 
though he be sure he shall never hit 
the mark, yet as sure he is that he 
shall shoot higher than he who aims 
but at a bush. — Sir P. Sidney. 


Besides the pleasure derived from 
acquired knowledge, there lurks in the 
mind of man, and tinged with a shade 
of sadness, an unsatisfactory longing 
for something beyond the present, a 
striving towards regions yet unknown 
and unopened. — ^ Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt. 


Darwin remarks that we are less 
dazzled by the light at waking, if we 
have been dreaming of visible objects. 
Happy are those who have here dreamt 
of a higher vision ! They will the 
sooner be able to endure the glories of 
the world to come. — Novalis. 


Bright and illustrious* illusions ! 
Who can blame, who laugh at the boy, 
who not admire and commend him, 
for that desire of a fame outlasting the 
Pyramids by which he insensibly 
learns to live in a life beyond the pres- 
ent, and nourish dreams of a good un- 
attainable, by the senses? — ^Bulwer- 
Lytton. 


It is not to taste sweet things, but 
to do noble and true things, and vin- 
dicate hkiaself under God*s heaven as a 
God-mad© man, that the poorest son of 
Adam dimly longs. Show him the way 
of doing that, the dullest day-drudge 
kindles into a hero. They wrong man 
greatly who say he is to be seduced by 
ease. Difl5culty, abnegation, martyr- 
dom, death, are the allurements that 
act on the heart of man. Kindle the 
inner genial life of him, you have a 
flame that bums up all lower consider- 
ations. — Carlyle. 

Excppflojo# 

The exceptions of fh© scrupulous put 
one in mind of some general pardons 
where everything is forgiven except 
<!rime8.-^Fielding, 
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Excess 

Excess always carries its own retri- 
bution. — Ouida. 

Allow not nature more than nature 
needs. — Shakespeare. 

Exeess weakens the spirits. — Confu- 
cius. 

Excess of power intoxicates. — Mme. 
de Rdmusat. 

All is wholesome in the absence of 
excess. — Molifere. 

The ass bears the load, but not the 
overload. — Cervantes. 

A surfeit ot the sweetest things 

The deepest loathing to the stomach brings. 

— Shakespeare. 

Let pleasure be ever so innocent, the 
excess is always criminal. — St Evre- 
mond. 

Every morsel to a satisfied hunger 
!s only a new labor to a tired diges- 
don,-^outh. 

Of what delights are we deprived by 
our excesses ! — Joubert. 

Every inordinate cup is unblessed, 
and the ingredient is a devil. — Shake- 
speare. 

To gild refined gold, to paint the 
lily, is wasteful and ridiculous excess. i 
—-Shakespeare. , ^ 

They are sick that surfeit with too 
much, as they that starve with noth- 
ing. — Shakespeare. 

lie does nothing who endeavors^ to 
do more than is allowed to humanity. 

' — Johnson. 

' .The excesses of our youth are drafts j 
upoA^ oUr» old! age, payable witbs inhe^ 
est, about thirty years after dateij^ 
Oolton. ' “ ", . 

f ^ As 'Mrfeit 

^ery ^ohe^M 

use turns tb' resIraM^—'^aicefi^areV^ 


Let us teach ourselves that honor- 
able step, not to outdo discretion- — 
Shakespeare. 

The body oppressed by excesses 
bears down the mind, and depresses to 
the earth any portion of the divine 
spirit we had been endowed with. — 
Horace. 

There can be no excess to love, none 
to knowledge, none to beauty, when 
these attributes are considered in the 
purest sense. — Emerson. 

Excessive liberty and excessive seT> 
vitude are equally dangerous, and pro- 
duce nearly the same effect. — ^Zoro- 
aster. 

The eye that gazes upon the sun 
sees not the orb it looks upon, con- 
founded by the excess of its bright- 
ness. — Metastasio. 

' We cannot employ the mind to ad- 
vantage when we are filled with ex- 
cessive food and drink. — Cicero. 

^ Most persons are disposed to expend 
more than they can afford, and to in- 
dulge more than they can endure. — 

I Mme. de Puisieux. 

I The excess of the voluptuary, like 
the austerities of the tecluse, triumphs 
in the suffrage of perverted reason.-— 
[Dr. Parr. 

Violent delights have violent ends, 
and in their triumph die; like fire and 
powder, which as they kiss consume. — 
Shakespeare. 

In the history of man it has been 
very generally the case that when 
evils have gipwn insufferable they have 
touched the point of cure. — Chapin; 

To regard the* excesses of the pas- 
sim^s as wiadies^.basr sori^itotaary I 

iihat> thist iMfea^^OTderM «:alt moral 
serous ’itllelessir44®oist& nt'.-p , f 

H,-4^TOe .mi^rttmen^ that' whfen maflt, 
tMS-‘ifbtind .ohoney#,* he enters upon ^ the 
' witii s an appetite . sb ; ^ voradioils 
that be usually -destroys ! his, Own 
light by ! excess and’ satiet!y;’rTd^P^xi ! * ’ 





Excitemeiti 


Too mocli of a good tMng. — Sbafee- 
ipearc* 


As frost, raised to its ntmost in- 
tensity, produces the ^nsation of fire, 
BO any good quality, overwrought and 
poshed to excess, turns into its own 
<(X>ntrary. — William Matthews. 


He who indulges his sense in any 
excesses renders himself obnoxious to 
his own reason ; and, to gratify the 
brftte in him, displeases the man, and 
sets his two natures at variance.— 
Walter Scott. 


The desire of power in excess caused 
angels to fall ; the desire of knowfe^e 
in excess caused man to fall ; but in 
charity is no excess, neither can pian 
nor angels come into danger by it. — 
Bacon. 


If a man get a fever, or a Ipafn in 
the bead with oyerdrhaking, we are 
SEbJ^t to curse the wine, when we 
should rather impute it to ourselves 
for the excess. — Erasmus. 


.Pleasures bring effeminacy, and ef- 
feminacy foreruns ruin ; such con- 
quests, without blood or sweat, sufl^ 
eiently do revenge themselves upon their 
intemperate conquerors. — Quarles. 


The body, too, with yesterday's ^cess 
Burden'd and tired shall the pure sopl de;- 
press ; ^ ' 

Weigh down this portion of celestial birth, 
The oreaf h of God, and fix it to the earth. 

' — Francis. , 


Even in evil, that dark cloud which 
hangs over the creation, we discern 
rays of lighh and hope, and gradually 
come to isee in. suffering aud femptar 
tion porocffsiafnd Instrtimesnts, of tte sub- 
limest pni^poses of and loye^-rr- 

Channing. 

In its primary ^gnj^alion, 
that is, aH excess# bringsj oi>fitsrowni 
punishment, even -'lhere# i By certain I 
fixed, settled and established laws of. 
Him who as the Qodnf nature, excess; 
of every kind destroys that constitur 
tion which temperance would preserve. 
The debauchee 'offers tep his body a 
‘Tivlng sacr^ce to sin.”— Colton. 


The greatest miracle that the Al- 
mighty could perform ’would be to 
make a bad man happy, even in 
heaven ; he must unparadise that bless- 
ed place to accomplish it. In its pri- 
mary signification, all vice — that is, all 
excess — brings its own punishment 
even here. — Colton. 


It is a common thing to screw up 
justice to the pitch of an injury. A 
man may be over-righteous, and why 
not over-grateful, too? There is a 
mischievous excess that borders so 
close upon ingratitude that it is no 
I easy matter to distinguish the one from 
the other; but, in regard that there is 
good-will in the bottom of it, however 
distempered; for it is effectually but 
kindness out of the wits. — Seneca. 


There is no unmixed good in human 
affairs; the best principles, if pushed 
to excess, degenerate into fatal vices. 
Generosity is nearly allied to extrava- 
gance ; charity itself may lead to ruin ; 
the sternness of justice is but one step 
removed from the severity of oppres- 
sion. It is the same in the political 
world; the tranquillity of despotism 
resembles the stagnation of the Dead 
Bea; the fever of innovation the tem- 
pests of the ocean. It would seem as 
if, at particular i)eriods, from causes 
inscrutable to human wisdom, a uni- 
versal frenzy seizes mankind; reason 
experience, prudence, are alike blind* 
ed; and the very classes who are tc 
perish in? the storm are the first to 
raise fts 'fury. — Sir A. Alison. 

Excitement 

He used to raise a storm in a tea 
pot. — Cicero. 


, Women of the world crave excite 
m^t- — Chamfort. 


Excitement is the drunkenness ol 
tller;S|>-kitS4 Only calm waters refect 
beaven im their Imsopa-^Marguerite de 

,Vaioia* ‘ * ' i / , a ‘ 


Excitement is mot. enjoyment ; in 
calmness lies true pleasure, The most 
precious wines are sipped, not bditpd 
at a swalowi — Victor Hugo. 
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Excuse 

An excuse is worse an(3 more terrible 
than a lie; for an excuse is a lie 
guarded. — Pope. 


Men think they may justly do that 
for which they have a precedent. — 
Cicero. 


Oftentimes, excusing of a fault 
Doth make the fault the worse by the ex- 
cuse; 

As patches, set upon a little breach. 
Discredit more in hiding of the fault, 

Than did the fault before it was so patched. 

' — Shakespeare. 


An excuse for sin is a statement 
of the circumstances under which a 
man did wrong. When we say, 
could not help it; circumstances were 
too much for me/^ do our hearts be- 
lieve it to be true? We say, ‘'My tern^ 
perament, my inherited appetite, busi- 
ness exigencies, irresistible pressure,” 
as though we were compelled to do 
wrong. The first man in the long line 
of apologetic succession said, “The 
woman tempted me, but did not say, 
“and made me eat.” AATiatever he 
might wish implied, he could only say, 
“And I did eat.” No unconsenting 
soul can be made to sin, and so sin is 
inexcusable. 

Execution 

See they suffer death; 

But in their deaths remember they are men; 
Strain not the laws to make their tortures 
grievous. — Addison, 

I have seen 

When, after execution, Judgment hath 

Repented o’er his doom. 

— Shakespeare. 

Exercise 

Let exercise alternate with rest — 
Pythagoras. 


It is exercise alone Vmt supports 
the spirits, and keeps the mind in 
vigor. — Cicero. 


A man must often exercise or fast 
or take physic, or be sick, — Sir W. 
Temple. 

Exerdae is the chief source of im^ 
provement in aH our faculties.T— Blair. * 


Vigorous exercise will often fortify 
a feeble constitution. — Mrs. Sigourney, 


You will never live to my age with- 
out you keep yourself in breath with 
exercise. — Sir P. Sidney. 


I take the true definition of exercise 
to be labor without weariness. — John- 
son. 


Such is the constitution of man that 
labor may be said to be its own re- 
ward. — Dr. Johnson. 


The wise for cure on exercise de- 
pend : God never made His work for 
man to mend. — Dryden. 


Often try what weight you can support. 
And what your shoulders are too weak to 
bear. — Roscommon. 


Take a walk to refresh yourself with 
the open air, which inspired fresh doth 
exceedingly recreate the lungs, heart 
and vital spirits. — Harvey. 


Weariness 

Can snore upon the flint, when resty sloth 
Finds the down pillow hard. 

— Shakespeare. 


There are many troubles which yon 
cannot cure by the Bible and the 
hymn-book, but which you can cure by 
a good perspiration and a breath of 
fresh air.— -Beecher. 


By* booking into physical causes our 
minds are opened and "enlarged ; and in 
this pursuit. Whether we take or 
whether we lose the game, the chase is 
certainly of service. — Burke, 


No body’s bealthful without exercise: 

Just wars are exercises of a state; _ - 
Virtue ’s in motion, and contends to rise, 
With generous ascents above a mate. 

— Alejm. 


In those vernal seasons of the year 
when the air is soft and pleasant, it 
were an injury and sullenness against 
nature not to go out and see her riches 
and partake of her rejoicings with 
heaven and earth. — -Miltom ' : ‘ 

,1 n- tr 

Labor or. fe&ercise ferments i^ne rhri- 
inors>! casts tham into thein. pi?op«f 


IHzertioax 


Expectation 
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channels, throws off redundances, and 
helps nature in those secret distribu- 
tions without which the body cannot 
subsist in its vigor nor the soul act 
with cheerfulness. — Addison. 

Exertion 

With every exertion, the best of 
men can do but a moderate amount of 
good; but it seems in the power of the 
most contemptible individual to do in- 
calculable mischief. — Washington Irv- 
ing. 

Exile 

What exile from himself can flee. — 
Byron. 

Beloved country! banish’d from thy shore, 
A stranger in this prison-house of clay. 
The exil’d spirit weeps and sighs for thee! 
Heavenward the bright perfecttons I adore 
direct, — Longfellow- 

An exile, ill in heart and frame, — 

A wanderer, weary of the wayj — 

A stranger, without love’s sweet claim 
On any heart, go where I may! 

— Mrs. Osgood. 

“Farewell, my Spain 1 a long farewell!” he 
cried. 

“Perhaps I may revisit thee no more, 

But die, as many an exiled heart hath died. 
Of its own thirst to see again thy shore.” 

— Byron. 

Even now, as, wandering upon Erie’s shore, 
I hear Niagara’s distant cataract roar, 

I sigh for England — obi these weary feet 
Have many a mile to journey, ere we meet. 

, — Moore. 

There came to the beach a poor Exile of 
Erin; 

The de\v on his thin robe was heavy and 
chilli 

For his country be sighed, when at twilight 
repitii;ing„ 

To wander ^one by the wind-beaten hill. 

, — Campbell. 

Home, kindred, friends, and country — these 
Are ties with which we never part; 

From climre to clime, o’ep land an*d; seas, , 
We bear them with us in our hs^rt;:, ■ . ' 
But, oh I ’t is hard to feel resid’d. 

When these must all be’ Idfr b^ihdl 

' —--J, Montgomery. 

Exile is terrible to « these who have, 
as it were, a circumscribed habitation ; 
but Uot to those who look upon the 
whole globe but as ome city. — Oieero. 


Oh! when shall I visit the land of my birth. 
The loveliest land on the face of the earth? 
When shall I those scenes of affection ex- 
plore, 

Our forests, our fountains. 

Our hamlets, our mountains, 

With the pride of our mountains, the maid 
I adore ^ 

Oh! when shall I dance on the daisy-white 
mead. 

In the shade of an elm, to the sound of the 
reed? — Montgomery. 

But me, not destined such delights to share. 
My prime of life in wandering spent and 
care; 

Impell’d, with steps unceasing, to pursue 
Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the 
view 

That, like the circle bounding earth and 
skies, 

Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies; 

My fortune leads to traverse realms alone. 
And find no spot of all the world my own. 

— Goldsmith. 

Expectation 

Expectation ends only in heaven.-^ 
St. Kentijern. 

’T is expectation makes a blessing 
dear. — Pope, 

To-day for thee, and to-morrow for 
me. — Cervantes. 

j 

Everything comes if a man will only 
wait. — Benj. Disraeli. 

With what a heavy and retarding weight 
Does expectation load the wing of time. 

• — Mason. 

Every beginning is cheerful ; the 
threshold is the place of expectation. — - 
Goethe. 

Those who live on expectation are 
sure to be disappointed.— Joachim 
, Murat. 

The gratitude of place expectants is 
M lively sense of future favors- — ^ir 
I 'Robert Walpole. 

’ Great expectations are better than t 
poor possession. — O^rvantes. 

We anticipate our own happiness, 
and eat out the heart and sweetness of 
worldly pleasures^ by delightful fore- 
thought oi them.-4-TiBotsoiiJ 
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Tliey that marry ancient people 
merely in expectation to bury them, 
hang themselves in hope that one will 
come and cut the halter. — Fuller. 


Oft Expectation fails, and most oft there 
Where most it promises. 

— Shakespeare. 


’Tis Expectation makes a blessing dear; 
Heaven were not heaven, if we knew what 
it were. — Sir J. Suckling. 


He who will lose a present good for 
one in expectation hath some wit, but 
a small store of wisdom. — Bias. 


Expectation whirls me round. 

The imaginary relish is so sweet 
That it enchants my sense. 

— Shakespeare. 


Ohl how impatience gains upon the soul 
When the long-promis’d hour of joy draws 
near I 

How slow the tardy moments seem to roll! 
What spectres rise of inconsistent fear! 

— Mrs. Tighe. 


So tedious is this day. 

As is the ni^ht before some festival 

To an impatient child, that hath new robes. 

And may not wear them. 

— Shakespeare. 


How slow, 

This old moon wanes! she lingers my de- 
sires, 

Like to a stepdame, or a dowager, 

I-ong withering out a young man’s revenue, 
— Shakespeare. 


How the time 

Loiters in expectation! Then the mind 
Drags che dead burden of a hundred years 
In one short moment’s space. The nimble 
heart 

Beats with impatient throbs, — sick of delay, 
And pants to be at ease. — Havard. 


Although I enter not. 

Yet round about the spot 
Ofttimes I ho^;er; ' 

And near the sacked gate. 

With longing eyes I wait, 
Expectant of her. 

— Thackeray. 


The great source of pleasure is va- 
riety. , Uniformity must tire at last, 
though it' be uniformity of excellence- 
We love to expect, and when expecta- 
tion is disappabatei gratlied, iwe 
want to be a|nin e3^etting;T-^fb^hnso|i« 


Uncertainty and expectation a»e 
joys of life. Security is an insipid 
thing; and the overtaking and possess- 
ing of a wish discovers the folly of the 
chase. — Congreve. 

Expediency 

Expediency is the science of exi- 
gencies. — Kossuth. 


Expediency often silences justice. — 
Seneca. 


Expediency is a law of nature. The 
camel is a wonderful animal, but the 
desert made the camel. — Beaconsfield. 


It is not expedient or wise to exam- 
ine our friends too closely; few per- 
sons are raised in our esteem by a 
close examination. — Rochefoucauld. 


Nothing but the right can ever, be 
expedient, since that can never be true 
expediency which would sacrifice a 
great good to a less. — Whately. 

Experience 

Experience is the extract of suffer- 
ing. — Arthur Helps. 


Experience is retrospect knowl; 
edge. — Hosea Ballou. 


The bitter past, more welcome is the 
sweet. — Shakespeare. 


Alas, could experience be bought for 
gold! — Mme. Deluzy. 


Experience converts us to ourselves 
when books fail us. — ^A. Bronson Al- 
cott. 


Years teach us more than books.— 
Auerbach. 


Believe one who has tried it.— 
Virgil. 


The finest poetry was first experi- 
ence. — Emerson, 

Great men never . require experience^ 
— Beaconsfield. 


f God^ sends expse^ience to pajpt 
portraits. — Henry Ward Beecher, ? 
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Exi>eri©nce makes m wise.*— 'HazHtt. 


All is but lip wisdom which wants 
experienca — Sir P. Sidney. 


Making all futures fruits of all the 
past. — Edwin Arnold. 

Experience is our only teacher both 
in war and peace. — ^Eandor. 

Only so much do I know, as I have 
li ved. — Emerson. 


Eoogj-tra veiled in the ways of men. 
*— Young. 

WIm) heeds not experience, trust him 
not—^ohn Boyle O’Reilly. 


He jests at scars, that never felt a 
wound. — Shakespeare. 


Experience is the teacher of fools. — 
Livy. 

Experience wounded is the school 
(vhere man learns piercing wisdom out 
^art.r-^Lord Brooke. 

Experience does take dreadfully 
high school-wages, but he teaches like 
no other. — Carlyle. 


Men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 

— Tennyson. 


Onr ancestors have travelled the 
iron age; the golden is before us. — 
Bernardin de St. Pierre, 

Experience 5s by industry achieved, 

And perfected by the swift course of time. 

— Shakespeare. 

Experience is always sowing the 
seed of one thing after another. — 
Manilius. 

What we gain by experience fs not 
worth that we lose in illusion. — J* 
Petit“Senn.' 


What is every year of a wise man’s 
life but a censure or critic on the paSt? 
> — Pope. 


One thorn of exp^ence is worth a 
whole wilderness dO warning. — Lowell, 


Theories are very thin and unsub- 
stantial : experience only is tangible.— 
Hosea Ballou. 


What ! wouldst thou have a serpent 
sting thee twice?— Shakespeare. 

It is the nature of experience to 
come to us only when too late for use. 
— Mme. de Rieux. 


Experience teaches slowly, and at 
the cost of mistakes. — Froude. 


Experience is the only prophecy of 
wise men. — Lamartine. 


History should be to the political 
economist a wellspring of experience 
and wisdom. — Gibbon, 

Is there any one so wise as to learn 
by the experience of others? — Voltaire. 


We gain justice, judgment, with 
years, or else years are in vain.— 
Owen Meredith. 


To Truth’s house there is a single 
door, which is experience. — Bayard 

Taylor, 

Experience is a jewel, and it had 
need be so, for it is often purchased 
at an infinite rate. — Shakespeare. 


To some purpose is that man wise 
who gains his wisdom at another’s ex- 
pense. — Plautus. 


Experience Join’d with common .sense, 
To mortals is a providence. — Green. 


Oh, who can tell, save he whose heart hath 
tried? — Byron, 

A sadder and a wiser man. 

He rose the morrow morn. 

— Coleridge. 


' He teaches best, 

Who feels the hearts of all men in hfa 
breast. 

And knows their strength or weakness 
through his own. — Bayard Taylor. 


I have ^ but one lamp bj^ which my 
feet are guided, and that is the Mmp 
of ex!]^erience. — ^Patrick Hehry. 

Experience is no more transferable 
in morale tMn in art.-— Froude, 


Experience 


®5T 


In almost everything, experience is 
more valuable than precept. — Quin- 
tilian. 


Nobody will use other people’s ex- 
perience, nor have any of his own till 
it is too late to use it. — Hawthorne. 


Each succeeding day is the scholar 
of that which preceded. — Publius 
Syrus. 


Experience is the name men give to 
their follies or their sorrows, — Alfred 
de Musset. 


Experience, that chill touchstone 
whose sad proof reduces all things 
their hue. — Byron. 


The ever-burning lamp of accumu- 
kited wisdom: — G. W. Curtis. 


That experience which dotj not 
mahe us better makes ns worse. — J. 
Petit-Senn. 


I had rather have a fool to make 
me merry than experience to make me 
sad, — Shakespeare, 


We are often prophets to others only 
because we are our own historians.^ — 
Mme. Swetchine. 


Experience is a keen knife that hurts 
while it extracts the cataract that 
blinds. — ^De Fihod. 


A map who does not learn to live 
while he is getting a living is a, poorer 
man after his wealth is won than he 
was before. — J. G. Holland. 

To most men, experience is like the 
stern lights or a ship, which illumine 
only the track it has passed. — Cole- 
ridge. 


Everything is worth seeing once, and 
the more one sees the less one either 
wonders or admiises. — Ohesterfield. ^ ; ' 

To have a true'4dea of man or of 
life, one musti have ^stdJbd^s'him^M t on 
the brink of ,5uicid»e, or on the door-silt 
el insanity, at least Gnce.r-^Tame% 




Experience is a grindstone ; and k is 
lucky for us if we can get brightened 
by it, and not ground. — H. W. Shaw. 


I scarcely exceed the middle age of 
man; yet between infancy and ma- 
turity I have seen ten revolutions!— 
Lamartine. 


Ah ! the youngest heart has the same 
waves within it as the oldest, but with- 
out the plummet which can measure 
their depths. — Richter. 


I think there are stores laid up in 
our human nature that our under- 
standings can make no complete inven- 
tory of. — George Eliot. 


Would they could sell ns experience, 
though at diamond pric^, but then no 
one would use the article second-hand t 
— Balzac. 


Experience is the common school- 
house of fools and ill men. Men of 
wit and honesty be otherwise instruct- 
ed. — Erasmus. 


The experience of others adds to our 
knowledge, but not to our wisdom; 
that is dearer-bought. — Hosea Ballou. 


The only faith that wears well and 
holds its color in all weathers is that 
which is woven of conviction!, ami set 
^ with the sharp mordant of experiences. 
I -—Lowell, 


j ^ ^ To wilful men, 

;The injuries that they themselves procure 
I^Iust be their schopl-maMers. — Shakespeare. 

Experience is a safe light to walk 
by, and he is nof a rash man who ex- 
(Pects to succeed in future from the 
same means which have secured it in 
times past. — Wendell Phillips. 


Experience only can teach men not 
to prefer what strikes them for the 
i present moment, to what w® have 
imuch greater w^ght^ with th^ here-* 
after. — Lord Chesterfteld. 

*^^The head leailnsf new things, but the 
hbart foreveirmore practices oM ®xperh 
daces. Therefore our life Is but a uev9^ 
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form of tlie way mn have lived from 
the beginning. — Henry Ward Beecher. 


Too high an ap^preeiation of our own 
talents is the chief cause why experi- 
ence preaches to ns all in vain. — 
Colton, 


•Tis greatly wise to talk with our past 
bopES, 

And ask them what report they bore to 
heax^en. — Young. 


Conflicts bring experience; and ex- 
perience brings that growth in grace 
which is not to be attained by any 
other means,— Spurgeon. 


Oft have I thought — ^jabber as he 
will, how learned soever, man knows 
nothing but what he has learned from 
experience I — Wieland. 


This is one of the sad conditions of 
life, that experience is not transmissi- 
ble. No man will learn from the suf- 
fering of another; he must safer him- 
self. — ^Anghey. 


Taught by experience to know my 
own blindness, shall I speak as if I 
could not err, and as if others might 
not in some disputed points be more 
enlightened than myself? — Channing. 


I learn several great truths ; as that 
it is impossible to see into the ways of 
futurity, that punishment always at- 
tends the villain, that love is the fond 
soother of the human breast. — Gold- 
smith. 


Tt may serve as a comfort to us in 
all our calamities and afflictions that 
he that loses anything and gets wis- 
dom by it is a ghiner by the loss. — 
LTlstrange. 


Experience unveils too late the 
snares laid for youth ; it is ^the white 
frost which discovers the spider’s web 
when the flies are no longer there toi 
be caught — J. Petit-Senn. 

The petty cares, the minute 
anxieties, the infinite littles which go 
to make up the sum of human experi- 
ence, like the invisible granules of 


powder, give the last and highest pol- 
ish to a character. — William Matthews. 


Every man’s experience of to-day is 
that he was a fool yesterday and the 
day before yesterday. To-morrow he 
will most likely be of exactly the same 
opinion. — Charles jVIackay. 


In all instances where our experi- 
ence of the past has been extensive 
and uniform, our judgment concerning 
the future amounts to moral certainty. 
— Beattie. 


Experience, next, to thee I owe. 
Best guide; not following thee, 1 bad re- 
mained 

In ignorance; thou open’st wisdom’s way. 
And giv’st access, though secret she retire. 

— Milton, 


What matters it that a soldier has a 
sword of dazzling finish, of the keenest 
edge, and finest temper, if he has never 
learned the art of fence. — William 
Matthews. 


All reasoning is retrospect; it con- 
sists in the application of facts and 
principles previously known. This 
will show the very great importance 
of knowledge, especially of that kind 
called experience. — J. Foster. 


Thou shalt know by experience how 
salt the savor is of other’s bread, and 
how sad a path it is to climb and de- 
scend another’s stairs.-^Dante. 


Learn the lesson of your own pain — 
leani to seek God, not m any single 
event of past history, but in your own 
soul — in the constant verifications of 
experience, in the life of Christian 
love. — Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


There are many arts among men, the 
[knowledge of which is acquired bit by 
bit by experience. For it is experi- 
ence .tbarb q^riseth our life to move for- 
Jward^ by the skill we acquire, while 
iwant df^cj^rienee subjects us to the 
'effects of chance. — Flato. 


He hazardeth much who depends for 
his learning on experience. An un- 
happy - master, he that is only mad# 
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wise by many shipwrecks; a miserable 
merchant, that is neither rich nor wise 
till he has been bankrupt By experi- 
ence we find out a short way by a long 
wandering. — Roger Ascham. 


Experience keeps a dear school, bnt 
fools will learn in no other, and 
scarcely in that ; for it is true, we may 
give advice, but we cannot give con- 
duct Remember this; they that will 
not be counseled cannot be helped. If 
you do not hear reason she will rap 
you over your knuckles. — Franklin. 


What man would be wise, let him drink of 
' the river 

That bears on his bosom the record of 
time; 

A message to him every wave can deliver 
To teach him to creep till he knows how 
to climb. — John Boyle O’Reilly. 


Not only the individual experience 
slowly acquired, but the accumulated 
experience of the race, organized in 
language, condensed in instruments 
and axioms, and in what may be called 
the inherited intuitions — these form 
the multiple unity which is expressed 
in the ab^ract term “experience.” — G. 
H. Lewes. 


Experience: in that^all our knowl- 
edge is founded ; and from that it ulti- 
mately derives itself. Our observation 
employed either about external or 
sensible objects or about the internal 
operations of our minds, perceived and 
reflected on by ourselves, is that which 
supplies our understandings with all 
the materials of thinking. — John 
Locke. 


Each successive generation plunges 
into the abyss of passion, without the 
slightest regard to the fatal effects 
which such conduct has produced upon 
their predecessors; and lament, when 
too late, the rashness with which they 
slighted the advice of experience, and 
stifled the voice of reason.-^Steele. 


young meP afh as apt to think them-' 
selves wise enough^ as drunken men’ 
are tp think tb^mseTves spher enoifgh. 
They tpqh upon spirit to be a mnch. 
better th^ng. tha^ experience; which I 


they call coldness. They are bet half 
mistaken; for though spirit without 
experience is dangerous, experience 
without spirit is languid and ineffect- 
ive. — Chesterfield. 


. Just as a tested and rugged virtue of 
the moral hero is worth more than the 
lovely, tender, untried innocence of the 
child, so is the massive strength of a 
soul that has conquered truth for itself 
worth more than the soft peach-bloom 
faith of a soul that takes truth on 
trust. — P. E. Abbot. 


Behold, we Kve through all things, — famine, 
thirst. 

Bereavement, pain; all grief and misery. 
All woe and sorrow; life infhets its worst 
On soul and body, — but we cannot die. 
Though we be sick, and tired, and faint, 
and worn, — 

Lo, all things can be borne I 

— Elizabeth Akers Allen. 


If I might venture to appeal to what 
is so much out of fashion at Paris, I 
mean to experience, I should tell you 
that in my course I have known and, 
according to my measure, ha\ e co- 
operated with great men ; and I have 
never yet seen any plan which has not 
been mended by the observations of 
those who were much inferior in un- 
derstanding to the person who took 
the lead in the business. — Burke. 


I know 

The past and thence I will essay t® glean 
A warning for the future, so that man 
May profit by his errors,' and derive 
Experience from his folly; ’ 

For, when the power of imparting joy 
Is equal to the will, the human soul 
Requires no other heaven. 

— Shelley. 


Man little knows what calamities 
are beyond his patience to bear till he 
tries them ; as tn gisbePding the heights 
of ambition, which look bright from 
below, every step we rise ^ows us 
some new and gloomy prospect of hid- 
den disappointment ; so in our descent 
from the summits of pleasure, thaugh 
the vale of misery below may appear, 
at first, dark and gloomy, yet the busy 
mind, still attentive to its own amuse- 
ment, finds., es we descend, sop;ie$^ing 
to flatter and to please. 0ttll e® "W"® 
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approach, the darkest ohjecta appear 
to brighten, and the mortal eye be- 
comes adapted to its gloomy situation. 
— ^Goldsmith. 


No man was ever endowed with a 
judgment so correct and judicious, in 
regulating his life, but that circum- 
stances* time and experience would 
teach him something new, and apprize 
him that of those things with which he 
thought himself the best acquainted he 
knew nothing ; and that those ideas 
which in theory appeared the most ad- 
vantageous were found, when brought 
into practice, to be altogether inap- 
plicable. — Terence. 

Expression 

There’s a language in her eye, her cheek, 
her lip, . . 

Nay, her foot speaks; her wanton spirits 
look out 

At every joint and motive of her body. 

— Shakespeare. 


But triie expression, like th* unchanging 
sun, 

Oears and improves whate’e* it shines 
upon; 

It gilds all objects, but it alters none. 

— Pope. 

£xtea.iiatioii 

Oftentimes excusing of a fault doth 
make the fault the worse by the^ ex- 
cuse ; as patches, set upon a little 
breach, discredit more in hiding of the 
fault than did the fault before it was 
so patched. — Shakespeare, 

Extravagance 

Extravagance is its own destroyer. 
— Zeno. 


Extravagance is the rich man’s pit- 
fall. — Tupper. 

,, Wisdom seldom consorts with ex- 
travagance. — rMendemus. 

Dresdlng that climax of all human ills. 
The innairimatioh of his weekly bills. 

— Byron. 


The man who builds, and wants wherewith 
to pay, 

Provides a homo from which to run away* 
— Young. 


There is hope ih extravagance, there 
is none in routine. — Emerson. 


Expense of time is the most costly 
of all expenses. — Theophrastus. 

If extravagance were a fault, it 
would not have a place in the festivals 
of the gods. — Aristippus. 

A large retinue upon a small in- 
come, like a large cascade upon a small 
stream, tends to discover its tenuity. — 
Shenstone. 


That is suitable to a man in^ point 
of ornamental expense, not which he 
can afford to have, but which he can 
afford to lose. — Whately. 


He who is extravagant will quickly 
become poor; and poverty will enforce 
dependence, and invite corruption. — 
Dt. Johnson. 


Prodigality is indeed the vice of a 
weak nature, as avarice is of a strong 
one ; it comes of a weak craving for 
those blandishments of the world which 
are easily to be had for money — Henry 
Taylor. 

Profnseness is a cruel and crafty 
demon, that gradually involves her fol- 
lowers in dependence and debt ; that is, 
fetters them with irons that enter into 
their souls. — Dr. Johnson. 


We sacrifice to dress, till household joys 
And comforts cease. Dress drains our cel- 
lar dry, 

And keeps our larder lean; puts out our 
fires, 

And introduces hunger, frost and woe. 
Where peace and hospitality might reign. 

— Cowper. 


Mansions once 

Knew their own masters, and laborious 
hinds, , , 

That had surviv’d the fatl^r, serv d the son. 
Now the legitimate and rightful lord 
Is but a transient guest, newly arrived. 
And soon to be supplanted. He that saw 
His patrimonial timber cast its leaf, 

Sells the last scantling, and transfers the 
price 

To some shrewd sharper ere it buds again. 
Estates are landscapes, gazed upon awhile, 
Then advertised and auctioneer’d away., 

— Cowper. 


The passion of acquiring riches in 
order to support a vajn expense cor 
rupts the purest souls. — P4nelon. 
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When parents put gold into the 
hands of youth, when they should put 
a rod under their girdle — when in- 
stead of awe they make them past 
grace, and leave them rich executors of 
goods, and poor executors of godliness, 
then it is no marvel that the son being 
left rich by his father’s will, becomes 
reckless by his own will — John Lyly. 

Extremes 

Extremes meet. — Mercier. 


Perfect reason avoids all extremes. 
-Moli^re. 


No violent extreme endures. — Car- 
lyle. 


There is danger in all extremes. — 
James Ellis. 


Extremity is the trier of spirits. — 
Shakespeare. 


Women are ever in extremes; they 
are either better or worse than men. — 
Bruyfere. 


Extremes are vicious, and proceed 
from men; compensation is just, and 
proceeds from God. — BruySre. 


Men are as much blinded by the ex- 
tremes of misery as by the extremes of 
prosperity. — Burke. 

Extremes are ever neighbors; ’tis a 
step from one to the other. — Sheridan 
Knowles. 


Extremes in nature equal good produce. 
Extremes in man concur to general use. 

— Pope. 


Thus each extreme to equal danger tends. 
Plenty, as well as Want, can separate 
friends. —Cowley. 


Avoid Extremes; and shun the fault of such 
Who still are pleas’d too little or too much. 

— Pope. 


Shun equally a sombre air and vi- 
vacious sallies.-^Mareus Antoninus. 


• Mistrust the man> who finds every- 
thing good, the mail who finds every- 
thing evil, and still more, the man who 
^different’ to everything. — Lavater. 


In everything the middle course 
best; all things in excess bring trou- 
ble. — Plautus. 


Our age knows nothing but re- 
actions, and leaps from one extreme to 
another, — Niebuhr. 


Extreme views are never just ; some- 
thing always turns up which disturbs 
the calculations formed upon their 
data. — Beaconsfield. 


Those edges soonest turn, that are inc»t 
keen; 

A sober moderation stknds secure. 

No violent extremes endure. — Aleyn. 


All extremes are error. The reverse 
of error is not truth, but error still. 
Truth lies between these extremes. — 
Cecil. 


That extremes beget extremes is an 
ai)othegm built on the most profound 
observation of the human mind. — 
Colton. 


There is a mean in all things. Even 
virtue itself hath its stated limits ; 
which not being strictly observed it 
ceases to be virtue. — Horace. 


Extremes are for us as if they were 
not, apd as if we were not in regard 
to them; they escape fropi us, or we 
from them. — Pas6al. ^ 


We must remember hOw apt man is 
to ettremes — rushing from creduH^ 
and weakness to suspicion and dis- 
trust. — Bulwer-Eytfton. 


Like to the time o’. the year between the 
extremes 

Of hot and cold, he was nor sad nor merty. 

— Shakespeare. 


Cruel men are the greatest lovers of 
mercy, avaricious men of generosity, 
and proud men of humility ; that is to 
say^ In others, not in themselves.-T- 
Golton. ‘ ^ 


Everything runs to excess; every 
good quality is noxious, jf, ,unmi3;e4* 
and, to carry the danger to the edge .of 
ruin, nature pauses maju’s po^u? 
liarity to superaJ^upd.-TTEip^s<^L. , ; 
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It is a hard but good law of fate, 
that as every fevil, so every excessive 
power, wears itself out. — Herder. 

Too austere a philosophy makes few 
wise men; too rigorous polities, few 
good subjects ; too hard a religion, few 
religious persons whose devotion is of 
long continuance. — St. Evremond. 


The greatest flood has the soonest 
ehb ; the sorest tempest the most sud- 
den calm; the hottest love the coldest 
end; and from the deepest desire often- 
times ensues the deadliest hate. — 
Socrates. 


Extremes, though contrary, have the 
like effect ; extreme heat mortifies, like 
extreme cold ; extreme love breeds 
satiety, as well as extreme hatred. — 
Chapman. 


We feel neither extreme heat nor 
extreme cold ; qualities that are in ex- 
cess are so much at variance with our 
feelings that they are impalpable: we 
do not feel them, though we suffer 
from their effects. — Pascal. 


Extremes touch: he who wants no 
favors from Fortune may be said to 
have obtained the very greatest that 
she can bestow, in realizing an inde- 
pendence which no changes can dimin- 
ish. — Chatfield. 


Our senses will not admit anything 
extreme. Too much noise confuses us, 
too much light dazzles us, too great 
distance or nearness prevents vision, 
too great prolixity or brevity weakens 
an argument, too much pleasure gives 
pain, too much accordance annoys.-— 
Pascal. 


Pleasure ax^d pain, though directly 
opposite, are yet so contrived by nature 
as to be constant companions; and it 
is a fact that the same motions and 
muscles of the face are employed both 
in laughing and crying. — Charron. 


As great enmities spring from great 
friendships, and mortal distempers 
from vigorous health, so do the most 
surprising and the wildest frenzies 
from the high and lively agitations of 
our souls. — Montaigne. 


He that bad never seen a river im- 
agined the first he. met with to be the 
sea; and, the greatest things that have 
fallen within our knowledge we con- 
clude the extremes that nature makes 
of the kind. — Montajgne. 


Both in individuals and in masses 
violent excitement is always followed 
by remission, and often by^ reaction. 
We are all inclined to deprediate what- 
ever we have overpraised, and, on the 
other hand, to show undue indulgence 
where we have shown undue rigor. — 
Macaulay. 


Extremes are dangerous: a middle 
estate is safest ; as a m-iddle temper of 
the sea, between a still calm and a vio- 
lent tempest, is most helpful to convey 
the mariner to his haven. — Swinnock. 


So near are the boundaries of pane- 
gyric and invective, that' a worn-out 
sinner is sometimes found to make the 
best declaimer against sin. The same 
high-seasoned descriptions which in his 
uuregenerate state served to inflame 
his appetites, in his new province of a 
moralist will serve him (a little 
turned) to expose the enormity of 
those appetites in other men. — Lamb. 


T is in worldly accidents. 

As in the world itself, where things most 
distant 

Meet one another: Thus the east and west. 
Upon the globe a mathematical point 
Only divides: Thus happiness and misery. 
And all extremes, are still contiguous. 

— Denham. 


Let wealth come in by comely thrift, 

And not by any sordid shift; 

T is haste 
Makes waste; 

Extremes have still their fault. 

Who gripes too hard the dry and slipp’ry 
sand. 

Holds none at all, or little, in his hand. 

— Herrick. * 


Extreme old age is childhood; ex- 
treme wisdom is ignorance, for so it 
may be called, since the man whom the 
oracle pronounced the wisest of men 
professed that! he knew nothing; yea, 
push a ' coward to* the extreme and he 
show courage; oppress a man to 
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the last, and he will rise above oppres- 
sion* — J. Beanmont. 

Eyes 

These lovely lamps, these windows 
of the soul. — Du Bartas. 


The eyes are the amulets of the 
mind. — W. R. Alger. 


Her eyes are homes of silent prayer. 
— Tennyson. 


The eye sees what it brings the 
power to see. — Carlyle. 


Glances are the first billets-doux of 
love. — Ninon de Lenelos. 


Eyes that droop like summer 
flowers. — Miss L. E. Landon. 


Soul-deep eyes of darkest night. — 
Joaquin Miller. 


Women read each other at 'a single 
glance. — Rivarol. 


In one soft look what language lies ! 
— Dibdin. 


She has an eye that could speak, 
though her tongue were silent. — Aaron 
Hill. 


Hell trembles at a heaven-directed 
eye. — Bishop Ken, 

In woman’s eye the unanswerable 
tear. — Byron. 


.Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in 
her eyes, — Shakespeare. 


A lover’s eye^ will gaze an eagle 
blind. — Shakespeare. . 


Sweet, silent rhetoric of persuading 
eyes. — Sir W. Davenant. 


My eyes, ipake pictures, when they' 
are shut. — Coler^ge. 


The ey^s are the T^ioneers that fir^ 
annotince the soft bf Ibve.— Pro- 
pertius. ‘ 

stay 

blue of thf 5skyJ-;r-;Whit:fi^qr. . j, ,, 


The eyes of women are Promethean 
fires. — Shakespeare. 


An eye like Mars, to threaten or 
command. — Shakespeare. 


Men of cold passions have quick eyes. 
— Hawthorne. 


Those blue violets, her eyes. — Heine. 


I prize the soul that slumbers in a 
quiet eye. — Eliza Cook. 

Heart on her lip and soul within 
her eyes. — Byron. - 

Eyes bright, with many tears be- 
hind them. — Carlyle. 


Flaw-seeing eyes, like needle points. 
— Lowell. 


Stabbed with a white wench’s black 
eye.-— S hakespeare. 


He travels with his eyes, — Dr. Wal- 
ter Harte. 


Large, musing eyes, neither joyous 
nor sorry. — Mrs. Browning. 

Ah! the soft starlight of virgin 
eyes. — Balzac. 


What a soul, twenty fathom deep, 
in her eyes! — Leigh Hunt, 

Such eyes as may hayq looked from 
heaven, but never were raised to it be- 
fore ! — Moore. 

Loy^ anger, pri(ie and avarice all 
visibly move in those little orbs, — ^Ad- 
dison. 


A wanton eye is a messenger of an 
unchaste heart. — St. Augustipe. 


I ,Love Ipoketh from the eye, and kin- 
dle|l:|,,lQve,by lookipg. — Tupper. 

Faster than his tongue did iflake of- 
fep‘=^eyhi§ eye ^ld>e^l it up.— ^haj^e- 
spe^re. . , , , ; \ ^ , 

Driuk to me only with thine^ hy^ 
.pid I will pledge wi^h mine.-r^e^i 
J;pn^op. 
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For briiliaBcy, no gem compares 
with the eyes of a b^ntifnl woman.— 
Dr. J. V. C. Smith. 


The heart’s hashed secret in the soft 
dark eye. — L. E. Landon. 


Sometimes from her eyes I did re- 
ceive fair speechless messages. — 
Shhkespeare. 


Eyes not down-dropped nor over- 
bright, but fed with the clear-pointed 
fiam’e of chastity. — Tennyson. 


What an eye she has I methinks it 
sopnds a parley of provocation. — 
Shakespeare. 

Who has a daring eye tells down- 
right truths and downright lies. — La- 
va ter. 


The eye strays not while under the 
guidance of reason. — Publius Synis. 


And eyes disclosed what eyes alone 
could tell. — Dwight. 


Where is any author in the world 
teaches such beauty as a woman’s eye? 
Shakespeare, 


Tell me, sweet eyes, from what di- 
vinest star did ye drink in your liquid 
melancholy ? — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Persuasive, yet denying eyes, all elo- 
quent with language of their own. — 
lK)cke. 


Windows, whit^ and azure-laced 
with blue of hekven’s own tinct. — 
Shakespeare. 


Eyes that displace the neighbor dia- 
mond, and outface that sunshine by 
their own sWeet grace. — Crashaw. 

The curious quesfdoning eye, that 
plucks the heart of every mysteir. — 
Grenville Mellen. 

Our eyes when gazing on sirifnl ob- 
jects are out of their calling and God^s 
keeping. — Fuller- 


The eye of the master will do more 
work than both his hands. — Franklin, 


A withered hermit, fivescore winters 
worn, might shake off fifty, looking in 
her eye. — Shakespeare. 


We credit most our sight; one eye doth 
please 

Oui trust far more than ten ear witnesses. 

— Herrick 


His eye was blue and calm, as is the sky 
In the serenest noon. — Willis. 


A heaven of dreams in her large 
lotus eyes, darkly divine. — Gerald 
Massey. 


’Tis sweet to know there is an eye 
will mark our coming, and look bright- 
er when we come. — Byron. 


Pure vestal thoughts in the translu- 
cent fane of her still spirit. — ^Tenny- 
son. 

The iflash o£ his keen black eyes 
Forerunning the thunder. 

•'^Longfellow. 


Those laughing orbs, that borrow 
from azure skies the light they wear. — ■ 
Frances S. Osgood. 


Within her tender eye 
The heaven of April, with its changing light 
— Longfellow. 


Where did you get your eyes so blue? 
Out of the sky as I came through. 

— Geo. MacDonald. 


And thy deep eyes, amid the gloom, 
Shine like jewels in a shroud. 

— Longfellow. 


Eyes so transparent, 

That through them one sees the soul. 

— Theophile Gautier. 


Her eye in silence hath a speech 
which eye best understands. — South- 
well. 


And violets, transformM to ^cs, 
Inshrined a soul within their blue. 

— Moore. 


Alaqk, .there lies more oeril in thine eye 
Than twenty of their swords. 

— Shakespeare. 


A suppressed *fe^hdve will betray ib 
self in the eyes. — ^George Eliot 
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There is no end of affection taken in 
at the eyes only. — Steele. 

Bright as the sun her eyes the gazers strike. 
And, like the sun, they shine on all alike. 

— Pope, 

The harvest of a quiet eye. 

That broods and sleeps on his own heart. 

— Wordsworth. 

Blue eyes shimmer with angel glances. 

Like spring violets over the lea. 

— Constance F. Woolson. 

With eyes that look’d into the very soul — 

* * * ■* * * * 

Bright — and as black and burning as a 
coal. — Byron. 

The eyes of other people are the 
eyes that ruin us. — Franklin. 

His eyes have all the seeming of a 
demon’s that is dreaming. — Poe. 

The eye sees not itself 
But by reflection, by some other things. 

— Shakespeare. 

'Folded eyes see brighter colors than 
the open ever do. — Mrs. Browning. 

Her eye in heaven 

Would, through the airy region stream so 
l?right. 

That birds would sing, and think It were 
not night. — Shakespeare. 

The eyes are the windows of a wom- 
an’s heart*, you may enter that way-! 
— Eugene Sue. 

■ A lamp is lit in woman’s eye, thtit 
souls, else lost on earth, remember sLn- 
gels by. — N. P. Willis. 

Ejyes and ears, two, trade pildts 
twii^t the dangerous shores of will and 
Judgment. — ShakespeSare. 

Thine’ eyes are springs ifi whose serene 
And silent waters heaven is seen. 

f William Cullen Bryant. — 

> 4 Her deep faiu^tfey^ smil« constantly, 
als if they 'had)ih 3 ntoess^''won< secret 

of a happy dre»f«^e. tn 

speak. — Mrs. Browning. 

fiThe eyo of iPaul- Pry jSfeds 

mom j ttein ^ be wished to find.^'-:$3ejsf»ingis 


The eyes, being in the highest part, 
have the office of sentinels. — Cicero. 

This little member can behold, the 
earth, and in a moment view things as 
high as heaven. — Charnock. 

But her’s, which through the crystal tears 
gave light. 

Shone like the moon in water seen by night. 

• — Shakespeare. 

Eyes raised toward heaven are al- 
ways beautiful, whatever they be. — 
Joubert. 

Beautiful eyes in the face of a hand- 
some woman are like eloquence to 
speech. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

His eyebrow dark, and* eye of fire, 
showed spirit proud, and prompt to 
ire. — Sir Walter Scott. 

Women’s glances express what they 
’ ^are not speak. — Alphonse Karr. 

In her eyes a thought 

Grew sweeter and sweeter, deepening like 
the dawn, — 

A mystical forewarning, — T. B. Aldrich. 

True eyes, too pure and too honest 
in aught to disguise the sweet soul 
shining through them. — Owen Mere- 
dith. 

In those sunk eyes the grief of years 1 
trace, ^ j ' 

And sorrow seems acquainted with that face. 

^ —Ickea 

Bear eyes! — do not my heart forsake, 

Shme, like the stars within the lake, — 
Shine, and the darksome shadows break. 

— ^Augustine J. H. Bngan^ 

DeeU bro'^n eyeS' running over with glee; 

' Blue eyes are pale, and gray eyes are 
sofc; 

Bonnie brown eyes are the eyes for me. 

— Constance F. Woolson. 

8 lovely eyes of azure, 
lear as the waters of a brook that run 
Limpid and laughing in the summer sunt 
• — LongfdEbs^^, 

r Eyes of nspst ?un?holy blue 

it ‘ «, r- T'-^ ri 'Tr r ,1 M 

* m eye^th^t fwinkles. 

, ^hose only mre, hqautifuFwh^h^ 
like the planets, have a steady,, 


bent light — are luminous, but not 
sparkling. — Lon^ellow. 

Gradual as the snow, at heaven’s 
breath, melts off and shows the azure 
flowers beneath, her lids unclosed, and 
the bright eyes were seen. — Moore. 


All the gazers on the skies read not 
in fair heaven’s story expresser truth 
or truer glory than they might in her 
Ibfflright eyes. — Ben Jonson. 


Where such radiant lights have 
shone, no wonder if her cheeks be 
grown sunburnt with lustre of their 
own. — John Cleaveland. 


The eye is the inlet to the soul, and 
it is well to beware of him whose 
visual organs avoid your honest re- 
gard. — Hosea Ballou. 

The balls of sight are so formed that 
one man’s eyes are spectacles to an- 
other to read his heart with. — John- 
son. . 


When there is love in the heart 
there are rainbows in the eyes, which 
Qover every black cloud with gorgeous 
hues. — Beecher. 


One of the most wonderful things 
in nature is a glance ; it transcends 
speech ; it is the bodily symbol of iden- 
tity. — Emerson. 


There is a lore simple and sure, that 
asks no discipline of weary years^ — the 
language of the soul, told through the 
eye. — jSrs. Sigopmey. 


The eyes have a property in things 
and territories not named in any title- 
deeds, and are the owners of our choic- 
est possessions. ^A?eht f. 

Byes will not Seg*when the heprt 
wishes them to be biihd. I^ire con,-’ 
ceals truth as darkness does eartn^ 
—Seneca. 


Those eyes, soft and capricious as a 
cloudless sky, whose azure depth their 
color emulates, must needs he conver- 
sant with upward looks — prayer^s 
voiceless service. — ^Wordswotth. ‘ 


Since your eyes are so sharpe, that 
you cannot onely looke through a mil- 
stone, but cleane through the minde.— i 
Lyly. 


The eyes of a man are of no use 
without the observing powder. Tele- 
scopes and microscopes are cunning 
contrivances, but they cannot see of 
themselves. — Paxton Hood. 


Her eyes, like marigolds, had 
sheathed their light, and, canopied in 
darkness, sweetly lay, till they might 
open to adorn the day, — Shakespeare. 


Beneath her drooping lashes slept a 
world of eloquent meaning ; passionate 
but pure, dreamy, subdued, but, oh, 
how beautiful ! — Mrs. Osgood. 


With eyes 

Of microscopic power, that could discern 
The population of a dew-drop- 

— James Montgomery. 


There are whole veins of diamonds in thine 
eyes, 

Might furnish crowns for all the Queens of 
earth. —Bailey. 


Guns, swords, batteries, armies and 
ships of war are set in motion by man 
for the subjugation of an enemy- 
Women bring conquerors to their feet 
with the magic of their eyes. — Dr. J- 
V. O- Smith. 


Speech is a laggard and a sloth ; hut 
the eyes shoot out electric fluid that 
ponden^f aB the elements of senti- 
ment and passion in one single emana- 
tion. — Horace Smith. . 


, "^en a man speaks the truth in the 
spirit of truth, his eye is as clear as 
the heavens. When he has base ends,, 
and speaks falsely, the eye is muddy, 
and sometimes asquint. — Emerson. 


Satan turned Eve’s eye to the apple, 
Achan’s eye to^ the wedge of gold, 
Mab’# eye tb^Nahoth’s vineyard, aind 
fhen'’^wHat w^ork '*did he make with 
themt— AHeine; ■ , . ■ . 

Lovers are angry,- reconciled, hn- 
tieat, ^ank, ap^oinVand flnaHy speak 
all tbhjgs, by’ their eyes.--dStaiaignes 
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Men are bom with two eyes, but 
with one tongue, in order that they 
should see twice as much as they say. 
—Colton, 


The learned compute that seven hun- 
dred and seven millions of millions 
of vibrations have penetrated the eye 
before the eye can distinguish the 
tints of a violet— Bulwer-Lytton. 


How blue were Ariadne’s eyes 

When, from the sea’s horizon line. 
At eve, she raised them on the skies I 
My Psyche, bluer far are thine. 

— Aubrey De Vere. 


There are eyes half defiant, 

Half meek and compliant; 

Black eyes, with a wondrous, witching 
charm 

To bring us good or to work us harm. 

— Phcebe Cary. 


O, the eye’s light is a noble gift of 
heaven I All beings live from light; 
each fair created thing, me very 
plants, turn with a joyful transport to 
the light. — Schiller. 


Crows pick out the eyes of the dead 
when they are no longer of any use. 
But flatterers destroy the souls of the 
living by blinding their eyes. — ^Maxi- 
mus. 


Little eyes must be good-tempered or 
they are ruined. They have no other, 
resource. But this will beautify them 
enough. They are made for laughing, 
and should do their duty. — Leigh 
Hunt. 


People forget that it is the eye 
which makes the horizon, and the 
rounding mind’s eye which makes this 
or that man a type or representative of 
humanity with the name of hero or 
saint. — Emerson. 


Some eyes threaten like a loaded 
and levelled pistol, and others are as 
insulting as hissing or kicking; some 
have no more expression than blue- 
berries, while others are ^s deep as a 
well which you can fall into. — Emerr 
son. 


Somebody once observed — and the 
ofeservation did him credit, whoever he 


was — that the dearest things in the 
w'orld were neighbors’ eyes, for they 
cost everybody more than anything 
else contributing to housekeeping, — 
Albert Smith. 


Those laughing orbs, that borrow 
From azure skies the light they wear. 
Are like heaven — no sorrow 
Can float o’er hues so fair. 

— Mrs. Osgood. 


And then her look — Oh, where’s the heart 
so wise 

Could, unbewilder’d, meet those matchless 
eyes? 

Quick, restless, strange, hut exquisite 
withal. 

Like those of angels. — Moore. 


Why was the sight to such a tender 
ball as the eye confined, so obvious and 
so easy to be quenched, and not, as 
feeling, through all parts diffused, that 
she might look at will through every 
pore? — Milton. 


The eye observes only what the 
mind, the heart, and the imagination 
are gifted to see; and sight must be 
reinforced by insight before souls can 
be discerned as well as manners, ideas 
as well as objects, realities and rela- 
tions as well as appearances and acci- 
dental connections. — Whipple. 


If I could write the beauty of your eyes. 

And in fresh numbers number all ycfur 
graces, 

The age to come would say, “This poet 
lies; 

Such heavenly touches ne’er touch’d earthly 
faces.” — Shakespeare. 


Men with gray eyes are generally 
keen, energetic, and, at first cold; but 
you may depend upon their sympathy 
with real sorrow. Search the ranks of 
our benevolent men and you will agree 
with me. — ^Dr. Leask. 


A woman with a hazel eye never 
elopes from her husband, never chats 
scandal, never finds^ fault, never talks 
too much nor tqo little — always is an 
entertaining, intellectual, agreeable 
and lovely creature. — Frederic Saun- 
ders. 


' Thou tell’st me there is paurd^n ia 
my eye: ’tis pretty, sure, and .very 
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probable that eyes — that are the frail- 
est and softest things, who shut their 
coward gates on atomies — should be 
called tyrants, butchers, murderers! — 
Shakespeare. 

The eye is continually influenced by 
what it cannot detect ; nay, it is not 
going too far to say that it is most 
influenced by what it detects least. Let 
the painter define, if he can, the varia- 
tions of lines on which depend the 
change of expression in the human 
countenance, — Ruskin. 

None but those who have loved can 
be supposed to understand the oratory 
of the eye, the mute eloquence of a 
look, or the conversational powers of 
the face. Love’s sweetest meanings 
are unspoken ; the full heart knows no 
rhetoric of word^ and resorts to the 
pantomime of sighs and glances. — 
Bovee. 

The eye is the window of the soui, 
the mouth the door. The intellect, the 
will, are seen in the eye ; the emotions, 
sensibilities, and affections, in the 
mouth. The animals look for man’s 
intentions right into his eyes. Even a 
rat, when you hunt him and bring 
him to bay, looks you in the eye, — 
Hiram Powers. 

Ahab cast a covetous eye at Naboth’s 
vineyard, David a lustful eye at Bath- 
sheba. The eye is the pulse of the 
soul ; as physicians judge of the heart 
by the pulse, so we by the eye ; a roll- 
ing eye, a roving heart. The good eye 
keeps minute time, and strikes when 
it should ; the lustful, crochet-time, 
and So puts all out of tune. — ^Rev. T. 
Adams. ’ 

Dark eyes — eternal soul of pridel 
Deep life in aill that’s truel 

« * * * « ^ -K- 

Away, away to other ^ i , , , ,, 

Away o’er seas and sands! > ^ 

Such eyes as those were nev'er made * 
To shine in other lands. — Loland: * ’ 

The eye speaks with an eloquences 
and truthfulness surpassing speech. 
It is the window out of which the 
winged thoughts often fly unwittingly. 
It is the tiny magic mirror on whose 


crystal surface the moods of feeling 
fitfully play, like the sunlight and 
shadow on a still stream. — Tucker- 
man. 

Thine eyes are like the deep, blue, boundless 
heaven 

Contracted tO two circles underneath 
Their long, fine lashes; dark, far, measure- 
less. 

Orb w'ithin orb, and line through line in- 
woven. — Shelley. 

I never saw an eye so bright, 

And yet so soft as hers; 

It sometimes swam in liquid light, 

And sometimes swam in tears; 

It seem’d a beauty set apart 
For softness and for signs. 

— Mrs. Welby. 

That fine part of our construction^ 
the eye, seems as much the receptacle 
and seat of our passions as the mind 
itself; and at least it is the outward 
portal to introduce them to the house 
within, or rather the common thor- 
oughfare to let our affections pass in 
and out. — Addison. 

The intelligence of affection is car- 
ried on by the eye only ; good-breeding 
has made the tongue falsify the heart, 
and act a part of continued restraint, 
while nature has preserved the eyes to 
herself, that she may not be disguised 
or misrepresented. — Addison. 

What a curious workmanship is that 
of the eye, which is in the body, as the 
sun in the world ; set in the head as in 
a watch-tower, having the softest 
nerves for receiving the greater multi- 
tude of spirits necessary for the act of 
vision ! — Chamock. 

It is wonderful indeed to consider 
how many objects the eye is fitted to 
take in at once, and successively in an 
instant, and at the same time to make 
a judgment of their position, figure, 

, and color. It watches against our 
[‘dangers, guides our steps, and lets in 
'all' the visible objects, whose beauty 
and variety instruct and delight. — 
Steele. ^ 

[ We lose in deplh of expression when 
we go to inferior animals for com- 
parisons with human beauty. Homer 
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calls Juno ox-eyed; and the epithet 
suits well with the eyes of that god- 
dess, because she may be suppc^ed, 
with all her beauty, to want a certain 
humanity. Her large eyes look at you 
with a royal indifference. — Leigh 
Hunt. 


Whatever of goodness emanates 
from the soul, gathers its soft halo in 
the eyes ; and if the heart be a lurking- 
place of crime, the eyes are sure to 
betray the secret. A beautiful eye 
makes silence eloquent, a kind eye 
makes contradiction assent, an enraged 
eye makes beauty a deformity ; so you 
see, forsooth, the little organ plays no 
inconsiderable, if not a dominant, part. 
— Frederick Saunders. 


Say, what other metre is it 
Tlian the meeting of the eyes? 

Nature poureth into nature 
Through the channels of that feature 
Riding on the ray of sight, 

Fleeter far than whirlwinds go, 

Or for service, or delight, 

Hearts to hearts their meaning show. 

— Emerson. 


If the eye were so acute as to rival 
the finest microscope, and to discern 
the smallest hair upon the leg of a 
gnat, it would be a curse, and not a 
blessing to us ; it would make all 
things appear rugged and deformed; 
the most finely polished crystal would 
be uneven and rough ; the sight of our 
own selves would affright us ; the 
smoothest skin would be beset all over 
with rugged scales and bristly hair. — 
Bentley. 


Her eye (I am very fond of handsome 
eyes) , 

Was large and dark, suppressing half its 
fire 

Until she spoke, then through* its soft dis- 
guise 

Flash’d an expression more of pride than 


ire, 

And love than either; and there would arise, 
A something in them which was not desire, 
But wQuld have been, perhaps, but for the 
soul, 

Which struggled through and chasten’d 
» down the whole. — Byron. 


Large eyes were admired in Greece, 
where they still prevail. They are 
the finest of all when they have the 
internal look, which is not common. 


The stag or antelope eye of the Orien- 
tals is beautiful and lamping, but is 
accused of looking skittish and indif- 
ferent. “The epithet of ‘stag-eyed,^ ” 
says Lady Wortiey Montagu, speaking 
of a Turkish love-song, '‘pleases me ex- 
tremely; and I think it a very lively 
image of the fire and indifference in 
his mistress’ eye.” — Leigh Hunt. 


A gray eye is a sly eye. 

And roguish is a brown eye, — 

Turn full upon me thy eye, — 

Ah, how its wavelets drown one! 

A blue eye is a true eye; 

Mysterious is a dark one, 

Which flashes like a spark-sun! 

A black eye is the best one. 

— W. R. Alger. 


Long while I sought to what I might com- 
pare 

Those powerful eyes, which light my dark 
spirit; 

Yet found I nought on earth, to which I 
dare 

Resemble th’ image of their goodly light. 

Not to the sun, for they do shine by night; 

Nor to the moon, for they are changed 


never; , 

Nor to the stars, for they have purer sight; 
Nor to the fire, for they consume not ever; 
Nor to the lightning, for they still persever; 
Nor to the diamond, for they are more ten- 
der; 

Nor unto crystal, for nought may they 


sever; 

Nor unto glass, such baseness might offend 
her; 

Then to the Maker’s self the likest be; 
Whose light doth lighten all that here we 
see. — Spenser. 


A pair of bright eyes with a dozen 
glances suffice to subdue a man; to 
enslave him, and inflame ; to make him 
even forget; they dazzle him so that 
the past becomes straightway dim to 
him ; and he so prizes them that he 
would give all his life to possess them. 
What is the fond love of dearest 
friends compared to his treasure? Is 
memory as strong as expectancy, frui- 
tion as hunger, gratitude as desire? — 
Thackeray. 


A beautiful eye makes silence elo- 
quent, a kind eye makes contradiction 
an assent, an enraged eye makes 
beauty deformed. This little member 
gives life to every other part about 
us; and I believe the story of Argus 
implies no more than that the eye is 
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in every part; that is to say, every 
other part would be mntikted were 
not its force represented more by the 
eye than even by itself. — Addison. 


Those eyes that were so bright, love, 
Have now a dimmer shine; 

Bat what they’ve lost in light, love. 

Is what they gave to mine. 

And still those orbs reflect, love, 

The beams of former hours, 

That ripen’d all my joys, love, 

And tinted all my flowers. — Hood. 


Eyes are bold as lions, roving, run- 
ning, leaping, here and there, far and 
near. They speak all languages; they 
wait for no introduction; they are no 
Englishmen ; ask no leave of age or 
rank ; they respect neither poverty nor 
riches, neither learning nor power, nor 
virtue, nor sex, but intrude, and come 
again, and go through and through you 
in a moment of time. What inunda- 
tion of life and thought is discharged 
from one soul into another through 
them I — Emerson. 
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History is but a fable agreed 
upon. — Napoleon I. 


Fiction or fable allures to instruc- 
tion. — Franklin. 


A certain class of novels may with 
propriety be called fables. — Whately. 


As we are poetical in our natures, 
so we delight in fable. — BLazlitt. 


There should always be some founda- 
tion of fact for the most airy fabric; 
and pure invention is but the talent of 
a deceiver. — Byron. 


Willmott has very tersely said that 
embellished truths are the illuminated 
alphabet of larger children. — Horace 
Mann. 


Fables take off from the severity of 
instruction, and enforce it at the same 
time that they conceal it. — Addison. 

All the fairy tales of Aladdin, or 
the invisible Gyges, or the talisman 
that opens kings’ palaces, or the en- 
chanted halls undergroun/d or in the 
sea, are only fictions to indicate the 
on# miracle of intellectual enlargement. 
— 'Fmerson, 

The difference between a parable 
and an apologue is that the former, 
being drawn from • human life, Jre- 
(tuires probability in the narrationi 
whereas the apologue, being taken from 
inanimate things or the inferior, ani- 
mals, is not confined -strictly to prob- 
ability. The fables of iBsop are apo- 
logue^ — ^Fleming. 


Face 

The countenance is the portrait ol 
the soul. — Cicero. 


The magic of a face. — ^Thomas 
Carew. 


Thy face the index of a feeling mind. 
— Crabbe. 


Features, the great soul’s apparent 
seat. — Bryant. 


Human face divine. — Milton. 


The worst of faces still is human, 
— Lavater. 


He had a face like a benediction.— 
Cervantes. 


A face without a heart. — Shake- 
speare. 


Trust not too much to an enchant- 
ing face. — ^Virgil. 

Sea of upturned faces. — Sir W. 
Scott. 


Her face, all red and white, like the 
inside of a shoulder of mutton. — 


.. .An , unforgiving eye, and a damneji 
disinberiting countenance. — R. B. 
Sheridan. 

Those faces which have charmed us 
most escape the soonest. — Walter 
Scott. 

A February face, so full of frost, of 
storm and cloudiness. — Shakespea:^. 
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In youth, the artless index of the 
mind. — Horace Mann. 


A face like nestling luxury of flow- 
ers. — Gerald Massey. 


God has given you one face, and you 
make yourselves another. — Shake- 
speare. 


Expression alone can invest beauty 
with supreme and lasting command 
over the eye. — Fuseli. 


A countenance more in sorrow than 
in anger. — Shakespeare. 


The mind, the music breathing from 
her face. — Byron. 


In tby face I see the map of honor, 
truth, and loyalty. — Shakespeare. 


If to her share some female errors fall 
Look on her face, and you’ll forget ’em all. 

— Pope. 


Her face is like the Milky Way i* the sky, — 
A i^eting of gentle lights without a name. 

— Sir John Suckling. 


A,|?ce with gladness overspread! 

Soft smiles, by human kindness bredt 

— W ordsworth. 


That same face of yours looks like 
the title-page to a whole volume of 
roguery. — Colley Cibber. 


Truth makes the face of that per- 
son shine who speaks and owns it. — 
South, 


These faces in the mirrors 
Are but the shadows and phantoms of my- 
self, — Longfellpw, 


Two similar faces, neither of which 
alone causes laughter, use laughter 
when they a!re together, by their re- 
semblance. — FascaT. 


All men’s faces are true, whatsome’er their 
hands are. — Shjdcespeare. 


^ There’s no art 

To find the minli’s construction in the face. 

— Shakespeare. 


A good face is the best letter of reo 
ommendation. — Queen Elizabeth, 


Her cheek like apples which the sun 
had ruddied. — Spenser. 


His face was of that doubtful kind, 
That w’ins the eye but not the mmd. 

— Scott. 


A cheerful face is nearly as good for 
an invalid as healthy weather. — Frank- 
lin. 


Your face, my Thane, is as a book, where 
men 

May read strange matters, — Shakespeare. 


A sweet expression is the highest 
type of female loveliness. — Dr. J. V. 
C. Smith. 


The countenance is more eloquent 
than the tongue. — Lavater. 


Some women^s faces are, in their 
brightness, a prophecy; and some, in 
their sadness, a history. — Dickens. 


A beloved face cannot gtow ugly, 
because, not flesh and complexion, but 
expression, created love. — Richter. 


Though men can cover crimes witfe 
bold, stern looks, poor women's 
faces are their own faults' books. — ' 
Shakespeare. 


Her angel’s face, 

As the great eye of heaven, shyned bright, 
And made a sunshine in the shady place. 

— Spenser. 


For my soul prays, Sweet, 

Still to your face in Heaven, 

Heaven in your face, Sweet. 

— Francis Thompson. 


' And- to his eye 

There was but one beloved face on earth, 
And that was shining on him. — Byron. 


The light upon her face 
Shines from the windows of another world 
Saints only have such faces. 

— Longfellow. 


It k the commou wonder of all men 
how among so many millions of faces 
there Should be none alike. — Sir 
Thomas* Browne. 


The loveliest faces are to be seen by 
moonlight when one sees half with th« 
eye and half with the fancy, — Bovee. 
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Fire burns only when we are near 
it, but a beautiful face bums and in- 
flames, though at a distance. — Xeno- 
phon. 

Where the mouth is sweet and the 
eyes intelligent, there is always the 
look of beauty, with a right heart — 
Leigh Hunt. 

A face which is always serene pos- 
sesses a mysterious and powerful at- 
traction: sad hearts come to it as to 
the sun to warm themselves again. — 

Joseph Roux. 

And her face so fair 

Stirr’d with her dream, as rose-leaves with 
the air. — Byron. 

Thou hast a grim appearance, and thy face 
Bears a command in it; tho’ thy tackle’s 
torn, j 

Thou showest a noble vessel. I 

— Shakespeare. 

A noble soul spreads even over a 
face in which the architectonic beauty 
is wanting an irresistible grace, and 
often even triumphs over the natural 
disfavor. — Schiller. j 

There is in every human counte- 
nance either a hjstory or a prophecy, 
which must sadden, or at least soften, 
every reflecting observer. — Coleridge. 

Look in the face of the person to 
whom you are speaking, if you wl»h 
to know his real sentiments; for he 
can command his words more easily 
than his countenance. — Chesterfield. 

What furniture can give such finish 
to a room as a tender woman^s face? 
And is there any harmony of tints that 
has such stirring of delight as the 
sweet modulation of her voice? — 
George Eliot. * 

There are women who do not let 
their husbhnds ^ee their faces until 
they are married. Not to keep you in 
suspense, I mean that part, of the sex 
who paint. — Steele. ' , 

N^dt the entrance* of a cathedral, not 
the ^dujid of ^ passing befi, not the 
fur^ of a* magistrate, nor tjie sah!es/of 
a funieral, wer^ fraught with half the 
^^emhity bf Mce !— Shenstone.” ^ 


The face of a woman, whatever be 
the force or extent of her mind, what- 
ever he the importance of the obje<^ 
she pursues, is always an obstacle or 
a reason in the story of her life. — 
Mme. de Stagl. 

Contending Passions jostle and displace 
And tilt and tourney mostly in the Face: 

^ ^ 

Unmatched by Art, upon this wondrous 
scroll 

Portrayed are all the secrets of the soul. 

— Abraham Coles. 

Her face betokened all things dear and good, 
The light of somewhat yet to come was there 
Asleep, and waiting for the opening day, 
When childish thoughts, like flowers, wot|ld, 
drift away. — Jean Ingelow. 

What a man is lies as certainly 
upon his countenance as in his heart, 
though none of his acquaintances may 
be able to read it. The very inter- 
course with him may have rendered it 
more difficult. — George MacDonald. 

Faces are as legible as books, only 
with these circumstances to recom- 
mend them to our perusal, that they 
are read in much less time, and are 
much less likely to deceive us. — Lava- 
ter. 

Nature cuts queer capers with 
men’s phizzes at times, and confounds 
all the deductions of philosophy. 
Character does nut put all its goods, 
sometimes not any of them, in 'its 
shop-window. — Wm. Matthews. 

There remains) in the faces of women 
who are naturally serene and peaces 
ful, and of those rendered so by re- 
ligion, an after-spring, and, later, an 
after-summer, the reflex of their moset 
beautiful bloom. — Richter. 

True beauty is in the mind ; and the 
expression of the features depends 
more upon the moral nature than most 
persons are aUcusto-med to think- — 
Frederic Saunders. 

Her closed lips were delicate as the 
tinted penciling of veins upon a flower y 
and on her cheek the timid blood had* 
'.faintly rhelted throngh, like something 
that Was half afraid of l%ht.-^WilIifl^ 
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We are all sculp-tors and painters, 
and our material is onr own flesh and 
blood and bones. Any nobleness be- 
gins at once to refine a man’s features, 
any meanness or sensuality to imbrute 
them. — Thoreau. 


A faee that had a story to tell. 
How different faces are in this p^tic- 

nlar! Some of them speak not They 

are books in which not a line is writ- 
ten, save perhaps a date. — Longfellow. 


The countenance may be rightly de- 
fined as the title-page which heralds 
the contents of the human volume, but, 
like other title-pages, it sometimes 
puzzles, often misleads, and often says 
nothing to the purpose.— Wm. Mat- 
thews. 


Doubtless the human face is the 
grandest of all mysteries; yet fixed on 
canvas it can hardly tell of more than 
one sensation ; no struggle, no succes- 
sive contrasts accessible to dramatic 
art, can painting give, as neither time 
nor motion exists for her.— Madame 
de Stael. 


Read o'er the volume of young Paris’ face, 
And End delight writ there with beauty s 


Exarmne’ every several lineament, 

* * * * * *' 

And what obscur’d in this fair volume lies. 
Find written in the margin of his eyes. 

—Shakespeare. 


A girl of eighteen imagines the feel- 
ings behind the face that has moved 
her with its sympathetic youth as 
easily as primitive people imagined the 
humors of the gods in fair weather. 
What is. she to believe in if not m this 
vision woven from within? — George 
ISliot. 


On his bold visage middle age 
Had slightly press’d its signet sage. 

Yet had not queiiched the open truth 
And fiery vehemence of yoiith;' 

Forward and froKc glee Was there, i 

The will to do, the soul to dare. i 

, .. ; — rScOtt.' ( 


There are faces so fluid with expres- 
sion, so flushed and rippledipy pto 
of thought, that we can hardly find 
what the mere features j^eally 1 n^e.* 
When the delicious beapty. of linea-; 


ment loses its power, it is because a 
more delicious beauty has appeared, 
that an interior and durable form has 
been disclosed. — Emerson. 


Her face had a wonderful fascina- 
tion in it. It was such a calm, quiet 
faee, with the light of a rising sou] 
shining so peacefully through it. At 
times it wore an expression of serious- 
ness, of sorrow even ; and then seemed 
to make the very air bright with what 
the Italian poets so beautifully call 
the “lampeggiar dell’ angelico riso,” — 
the lightning of the angelic smile.— 
Longfellow. 


Alas! how few of nature’s faces 
there are to gladden us with their 
beauty! The cares and sorrows and 
hungerings of the world change them 
as they change hearts ; and it is only 
when those passions sleep, and have 
lost their hold forever, that the trou- 
bled clouds pass off, and leave heaven’s 
surface clear. — Dickens. 


Nature has laid out all her art in 
beautifying the face; she has touched 
it with vermilion, planted in it a 
double row of ivory, made it the seat 
of smiles and blushes, lighted' it up 
and enlivened it with the brightness 
of the eyes, hung it on each side with 
curious organs of sense, given it airs 
and graces that cannot be described, 
and surrounded it with such a flowing 
shade of hair as sets all its beauties in 
the most agreeable light. — Addison. 


In vain we fondly strive to trace 
The soul’s reflection in the face; 

In vain we dwell on lines and crosses, 
Crooked mouths and short probosces; 
Boobies have looked as wise and bright 
As * Plato artd the Stagyrite 
And many a sage and learned skull 
Has peeped through windows dark and dull, 
—Moore. 


No human face is exactly the same 
^ its, lines on each side, no. leaf per- 
fect in its lobe^, no branch in its sym- 
Imetry. All admit irregularity as they 
limply change; and to banish imper- 
!%|tic|PL,ilJ^,| 4 o^ , destroy expression, to 
paralyze, vitality. 
AII#4P^ better, loyelier, 

and wre beloved, the imperfcc- 
tiong whdqh h^ye been djiyinfly apt 
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pointed, that the law of human life 
may he effort, and the law of human 
judgment mercy. — Ruskin. 


As the language of the face is uni- 
versal, so is it very comprehensive. 
No laconism can reach it. It is the 
short-hand of the mind, and crowds a 
great deal in a little room. A inan 
may look a sentence as soon as speak 
a word. The strokes are small, but 
so masterly drawn that you may easily 
collect the image and proportions of 
what they resemble. — Jeremy Collier. 


Now and then one sees a face which 
has kept its smile pure and undefiled. 
It is a woman’s face usually ; often a 
face which has trace of great sorrow 
all over it, till the smile breaks. Such 
a smile transfigures: such a smile, if 
the artful but knew it, is the greatest 
weapon a face can have. — Helen Hunt. 


Quite the ugliest face I ever saw 
was that of a woman whom the world 
called beautiful. Through its sitvel: 
veil the evil and ungentle pa^ions 
looked out, hideous and hateful. On 
the other hand, there are taces which 
the multitude, at first glance, pro- 
Boixnce homely, unattractive, and such 
as “Nature fashions by the gross,” 
which I always recognize with a warm 
heart-thrill. Not for the world would 
I have one feature changed ; they 
please me as they are; they are hal- 
lowed by kind memories, and are beau- 
tiful through their associations. — 
Whittier. 

Faction. 

So false is faction, and so smooth a liar. 

As that it never had a side entire, 

— Daniel. 


Seldom is faction’s' ire in haughty mind? 
Extinguish’d hut hy death; it oft like fire 
HuppressM, breaks forth again, and blazes 
higher. — May. 


Avoid the politic, the factious fool, 

The busy, byzzin^ talking liardenM knave; 
The quaint smooth rogue that sins against 
hts reason, 

Calls saucy loud sedition public zeal, 

And mutiny the dictates of his spirit. 

— Otway. 

Facts 

F^ts are stubhoi^ things. — Elliot. 


Facts are plain spoken ; hopes and 
%ures are its aversion. — ^Addison. 


Every fact that is learned becomes a 
key to other facts — E. L. Youmans, 


But facts are chiels that winna ding. 
An* downa be disputed. — Bums. 


There is nothing I know of so sub- 
lime as a fact. — George Canning. 


Some people have a peculiar faculty 
for denying facts. — G. D. Pr^tice. 


One fact is better than one hundred 
analogies. 

From principles is derived probabil- 
ity; but truth, or certainty, is ob- 
tained only from facts. 


In matters of fact, they say there 
is some credit to be given to the testk 
mony of men, but not in matters of 
judgment — Hooker. 


Facts are to the mind the same 
thing as food to the body. On the due 
digestion of facts depends the strength 
and wisdom of the one, just as vigour 
and health depend on the other. The 
wisest in council, the ablest in debate, 
and the most agreeable in the com- 
merce of life, is that man who has 
assimilated to his understanding the 
greatest number of facts. — Burke. 

Fail — Failure 

A first failure is often a blessing. — 
A. L.^Brown. 

It is the empiric who never fails. — 
Willmott. 


Half the failures in life come from 
pulling one’^s horse when he is leaping. 
— Thomas Hood. 


But screw your courage to ^ the 
sticking place and we’ll not fail. — 
Shakespeare. 


Failure is more frequently from 
want of energy than want of capital, 
— ^Daniel Webster. 


There is not a fiercer hell than fail< 
ure in a great object. — ^Keats. ^ 
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A failure establishes only thisy tbat 
our determination to succe^ was not 
strong enough. — Bovee. 


Now a' is dorje that men can do 
And a' is done in vain. — Burns- 


To fail at ail is to fail utterly. — 
Lowell. 


He only is exempt from failures 
who makes no efforts. — ^Whately. 


'What is failure except feebleness? 
And what is it to miss one^s mark ex- 
cept to aim widely and weakly? — 
Ouida. 


Wherever there is failure, there^ is 
some giddiness, some superstition 
about luck, some step omitt^, which 
Nature never pardons. — Emerson. 


Failures always overtake those who 
have the power to do, without the will 
to act, and who ne^ that essential 
quality in life, energy. — James Ellis. 


In the lexicon of youth, which fate reserves 
For a bright manhood, there is no such 
word 

As — fail. — Lytton. 


Although strength should fail, the 
effort will deserve praise.^ In great en- 
terprises the attempt is enough. — 
Propertius. 


Many men and women spend their 
lives in unsuccessful attempts to spin 
the flax God sends them upon a wheel 
they can never use. — J. G. Holland. 


Complaints are vain ; we will try to 
do better another time. To-morrow 
and to-morrow. A few designs and a 
few failures, and the time of design- 
ing is past. — Johnson. 


He who bears failure y^fth patience 
is as much of a philosopher as he who 
succeeds ; for to put up with tba 
world needs as much wisdom as to 
control it. — Aughey. 


Every failure is a step to success: 
every detection of what is false directs 
us toward what is true ; every trial ex- 
hausts some tempting form of error. 


Not only so, but scarcely any attempt 
is entirely a failure ; scarcely any 
theory, the result of steady thought, is 
altogether false; no tempting form of 
error is without some latent charm 
derived from truth. — Whewell. 


Albeit failure in any cause produces 
a correspondent misery in the soul, yet 
it is, in a sense, the highway to suc- 
cess, inasmuch as every discovery of 
what is false leads us to seek earnest- 
ly after what is true, and every fresh 
experience points out some form of 
error which we shall afterward care- 
fully eschew. — Keats. 


What keeps persons down in the 
world, besides lack of capacity, is not 
a philosophical contempt of riches or 
honors, but thoughtlessness and im- 
providence, a love of sluggish torpor, 
and of present gratification. It is not 
from preferring virtue to wealth — the 
goods of the mind to those of fortune 
— that they take no thought for the 
morrow ; but from want of forethought 
and stem self-command. The restless, 
ambitious man too often directs these 
qualities to an unworthy object; the 
contented man is generally deficient in 
the qualities themselves. The one is a 
stream that flows too often in a wrong 
channel, and needs to have its course 
altered, the other is a stagnant pooh 
— Wm. Matthews. 

Fairies 

Moonshine revellers. — Shakespeare. 


Fairies use flowers for their char- 
actery. — Shakespeare. 


On the tawny sands and shelves trip 
the pert fairies and the dapper elves. 

— Milton. 

Be secret and discreet ; the fairy fa- 
vors are lost when not concealed. — 
Dryden. 


Wherever is love and loyalty, great 
purposes and lofty souls, even though 
in a hovel or a mine, there is fairy- 
land.-— 'Kingsley. 


In this state she gallops, night by 
night, o’er ladies’ lips, who straight on 
kisses dream. — Shakespeare. 
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Their little mmim forms arrayed in 
all the tricksy pomp of fairy pride. — 
Drake. 


This is the fairy land; O spite of spites, 
We talk with goblins, owls, and elvish 
sprites. — Shakespeare, 


Then take me on your knee, mother; 

And listen, mother of mine. 

A hundred fairies danced last night, 
And the harpers they were nine. 

— Mary HowItL 


In silence sad. 

Trip we after the night’s shade; 

We the globe can compass soon. 
Swifter than the wand’ ring moon. 

— Shakespeare. 


But light as any wind that blows 
So fleetly did she stir. 

The flower, she touch’d on, dipt and rose. 
And turned to look at her. 

— ^Tennyson. 


0, then, I see Queen Mab hath been witn 
you. 

She is the fairies’ midwife, and she comes 
In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 
On the forefinger of an alderman. 

— Shake^eare. 


The dances ended, all the fairy train 
For pinks and daisies search'd the flow’ll 
plain. —-Pope. 


Where the bee sucks, there suck Ij 
In a cowslip’s bell I lie; 

There I couch when owls do cry. 

On the bat’s back I do fly. 

— Shakespear* 


Their hai^s are of the amber shade. 

That hides the blush of_ waking day. 
And every gleamy string is made 

Of silvery moonshine’s lengthen’d ray. 

-^Drake. 


Her mantle was the purple roll’d 
At twilight in the west afar; 

’Twas tied with threads of dawning gold 
And button’d with a sparkling star. 

— Drake. 


Oft fairy dves. 

Whose midnight revels by a forest side, 

Or fountain, some belated peasant sees, 

Or dreams he sees, while o’erhead the mocc 
Sits arhitress, and nearer to the earth 
Wheels her pale course, they on their mirth 
and dance 

Intent, with jocund music charm his ear; 
At once with joy and fear his heart re 
bounds, — Milton. 


Sometimes she driveth o’er a soldier’s neck. 
And then dreams he of cutting foreign 
throats, . 1 j 

Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades. 
Of healths five fathoms deep; and"^ then 
anon 

Drum? in his ear, at which he starts, and 

wakeSj 

And, being thus frighted, swears . a prayer 


or two, 

And sleeps again. 


* — Shakespeare. 


!Bright Dyes, Light Eyes I, Daughter of^ a 

Fayl ’ . , ‘ ‘ 

I had not been a married wife a twelve) 
month and a day, 

I had not nttrsed niy little one a month 
, < upon my knee, . , 

When,do)yn amemg the t?lpe.hell banks rose 
elfins three times three: ' ' ' ' 

They g?rip^<l ’P® by'the ‘fSven hair, I could 
not jcry for feari ' 

They put h he’mpem rope around my* waist 
.* and <§i^ged me here; 

They made me sit and .give thee suck as 
.. itlortol. mothers, ^n,>j j , , ; , m / , 

B^ig]|t %es, „ Light Eyes I, ^r?^pgeanfl weak 
and Wan! ' — Pobert Bhbhanan. ' * 


The palace of the sylphid queen— 

Its spiral columns, gleaming bright. 
Were streamers of the northern light; 
Its curtain’s light and lovely flush 
Was of the morning’s rosy blush; 

And the ceiling fair, that rose abocm,, 
The white and feathery fleece of noon. 

— Drake* 


Did you ever hear 
Of the frolic fairies dear? 

They’re a blessed Ktfle' race, 

< Peeping up in fancy’s face, 

In the valley, on hill, ^ 

By l3ie foisntajn and the rill; 
i Laughing out between the leaves 
1 That the loving summer weaves. 

' — Mrs. Osgood. 



He put his acorn-helmet on; 

;flt . .vfas, plum’d of the sil,k of the thistle* 
i! , * j down; , , 

^jThe ebrsdet blate, that guarded htf breastj 
'|Was once the wild bees* golden vest; - 1 • 
jfHis cloak, of a thcmsand-miingled dyes, 
fWas 'form’d' of! the ■win^ of butterfll^^r* 
’shield was the shell of a lady *bpgi queen 
! Studs of gold on a grpu^d of gteen; , 
lAnd the quivering lance which he bran<^ 
^ mh’d bright,, , « 

( the sting of a wasp he had slait#.® 
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About this spring of ancient fame say true. 
The dapper elves their moonlight sports re- 
new; 

Their pigmy king and little fairy queen 
In circling dances gamboil’d on the green. 
With tuneful sprites a merry concert made. 
And airy music warbled through the shade. 

— Pope. 

To pass their lives- on fountains and 
on flowers, and never know the weight 
of human hours, — Byron. 

TaXth 

Faith is the force of life. — TolstoL 


Faith is the continuation of reason. 
—William Adams. 


Though he slay me, yet will I trust 
in him. — Job xiii. 15. 


Faith is the heroism of intellect,— 
Charles H, Parkhurst 


Faith is a higher faculty than rea- 
son. — Bailey. -- — 

I^ith is not reason’s labor, but re-, 
pc^. — Tonng. ! 

Faith lights us through the dark to ! 
Deity. — Sir W. Davenant, 

Faith is necessary to victory. — Haz- 
litt ■ 

Faith creates the virtues in which it 
believes. — Mme. de S4vign4. 

Faith loves to lean on time’s de- 
stroying arm. — Holmes. 

Faith is deferential incredulity. — 
Voltaire. 

On argument alone my faith is built. 

Toung. j 

Youth without faith is a day with- 
out sun. — Ouida. 

Faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evid^ce of things not 
seen. — ^Bible. 

The power of faith will often shine 
forth the most when the charactOT i» 
naturally weak. — Hare. 

A perfect faith would lift us abso- 
lutely above fear. — George Macitonald. 


Our life must answer for our faith, 
— ^Thomas Wilson. 


Faith is obedience, not compliance. 
— George MacDonald. 


The principal part of faith is pa- 
tience. — George MacDonald. 


Faith is love taking the form of 
aspiration. — William Ellery Channing. 


Faith is nothing but spiritualized 
imagination. — Henry Ward Be^iher. 


There are no tricks in plaii. simple 
faith. — Shakespeare. 


Faith builds a bridge from this 
world to the next. — Dr. Young. 


This is faith: }t is nothing more 
than obedience. — Voltaire. 


O welcome, ptire-eyed Faith, white-handed 
Hope. 

Thou hovering angel, girt with golden wings. 

— Milton. 


Faith in a better than that which 
appears is no less required by art than 
by religion. — John Sterling. 

Faith always implies the disbelief of 
a lesser fact in favor of a greater.— 
Holmes. 


Faith is the subtle chain that binds 
us to the Infinite. — Mrs. E. Oakes 
Smith. 

Faith is the root of works. A root 
that produceth nothing is dead.— 
Thomas Wilson. 


He wears his faith but as the 
fashion of his hat; it ever changes 
with the next block. — Shakespeare. 


The great world’s altar-staira 
That slope thro’ darkness up to God. 

Tennyson. 


As the flower is before the fruit, so 
is faith before good works. — ^Whately. 


r Faith, amid the disorders of a sinful 
^life, is, like the lamp burning in an 
ancient tomb.T-Madame Swetchine. 
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Man is 'not made to question, but 
adore. — Young. 


Faith needs her daily bread. — 
Georgiana M. Craik. 


Faith is the flame that lifts the sac- 
rifice to heaven. — J. Montgomery. 


Let us fear the worst, but work 
with faith; the best will always take 
care of itself. — Victor Hugo. 


The faith which you keep must be 
a faith that demands obedience, and 
you can keep it only by obeying it. — 
Phillips Brooks. 


Without faith a man can do noth- 
ing. But faith can stifle all science. 
— Amiel. 


No cloud can overshadow ^ true 
Christian but his faith will discern a 
rainbow in it. — Bishop Horne. 


ft is impossible to be a hero in any- 
thing unless one is first a hero in faith. 
— Jacobi. 


For modes of faith let gracdess zealots 
fight; 

His can’t be wrong whose Jife is in the 
right. — ^Pope. 


There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
jBeljeve me, than in. half the creeds. 

— Tennyson. 


The saddest, thing that can befall a soul 
Is when it loses faith in God and woman. 

—Alexander Smith, 

‘‘Patience!” ♦ ♦ ♦ ‘fliave faith 

and thy prayer will be answered!”— 
Longfellow. 


But Failh, fanatic Faith, once wedded fast 
To some dear falsehood, hugs it to the last, 
— Moore. 


Faith is the pencil of the sotd 
That pictures heavenly things. 

— Bttrbidge. 


Faith is the soul going out of itself 
for all its wants.-^Boston. 

i ’ ’ ' - 

The faith of immortality gives to 
et^ry mind that cherish^ it a cegH:ain 
firmness of textnra^WilberfOrce. 


A lively faith will bear aloft the 
mind, and leave the luggage of good 
works behind, — Dryden. 


Not prayer without faith, nor faith 
without prayer, but prayer in faith, is 
the cost of spiritual gifts and graces. 
— H. Clay Trumbull. 


None live so easily, so pleasantly, 
as those that live by faitb. — Matthew 
Henry, 


Faith IS among men what gravity it 
among planets and suns. — Charles H. 
Parkhurst. 


Faith converses with the angels, and 
antedates the hymns of glory.— 
Jeremy Taylor. 


The highest order that was ever 
stituted on earth is the order of faith. 
— Henry Ward Beecher. 


Heaven alone, not earth, is destined 
to witness the repose of faith. — Moses 
Harvey. 


Faith makes the discords of the 
present the harmonies of the future. 
—Robert Oollyer. 


It was Lazarus’ faith, not his pov* 
erty, which brought him into Abra- 
ham’s bosom. — Trench. 


Pin thy faith to no man’s s!eev& 
Hast thou not two eyes of thy ownt 
—Carlyle. 


Systems exercise the mind; but 
faith enlightens and guides it — ^Vol- 
taire. 


All I have seen teaches me to trnst 
the Creator for all I have not seen.— 
Emerson. 


A maxim In law has more weight 
in the world thsm an article of faith. 
—Swift 


Faith makes ns, and not ^e It; 
faitbr makes Its own forms.'r-Emeri^ 
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The steps of faith fall on the seem- 
ing void, and find the rock beneath. — 
Whittier. 


For mysterious things of faith, rely 
on the proponent, Heaven’s authority. 
—Dryden. 


In affairs of this world men are 
saved, not by faith, but by the want 
of it. — ^Fielding. 


When faith is lost, when honor dies, 
the man is dead. — Whittier. 


Faith is the champion of grace, and 
love the nurse ; but humility is the 
beauty of grace. — Thomas Brooks. 


Let us have faith that right makes 
might ; and in that faith, let us, to the 
end, dare to do our duty as we under- 
stand it. — ^Abraham Lincoln. 

Faith, though it hath sometimes a 
trembling hand, it must not have a 
withered hand, but must stretch. — 
Watson. 


Religion is the true Philosophy! 

Faith is the last great link ’twixt God and 
man. —Bigg. 

When the soul grants what reason makes 
her see, 

That is true faith, what’s more s credulity. 

—Sir F. Fane. 

One in whom persuasion and belief 
Had Opened into fai1;h, and faith become 
A. passionate intuition. — Wordsworth. 

All the scholastic scaffolding falls, as 
a ruined edifice, before one single word 
— faith. — Napoleon . I. 


The Americans “have no faith, they, 
rely on the povv^ of a dollar; they are 
deaf to 'S^timent — Fmerson. 

Christians are directed to have faith 
in Christ, as the effectual means of ob- 
taining the change they desire. — 
Franklin. 


If you have any faith, give me, for 
heaven ^s sake, a share of it! Your 
doubts you may keep to yourself, for I 
have a plenty of my own. — Goethe. 


Faith is the key that unlocks the 
cabinet of God’s treasures; the king’s 
messenger from the celestial world, to 
bring all the supplies we need out of 
the fullness that there is in Christ.— 
J. Stephens. 


Our Lord does not praise the cen- 
turion for his amiable care of his serv- 
ants, nor for his generosity to the 
Jews, nor for his public spirit, nor for 
his humility, but for his faith.— Wil- 
liam Adams. 


Have you not observed that faith is 
generally strongest in those whose 
character may b^e called the weakest! 
— Mme. de Stael. 


Faith is letting down our nets into 
the untransparent deeps, at the Divine 
command, not knowing what we shall 
take. — Faber. 

Faith is necessary to explain any- 
thing, and to reconcile the foreknowl- 
edge of God with human evil. — Words- 
worth. 


Love is a bodily shape; and Chris- 
tian works are no more than animate 
faith and love, as flowers are the ani- 
mate springtide. — Longfellow. 

The inventory of my faith for this 
lower world is soon made out. I be- 
lieve in Him who made it. — Mme. 
Swetcbine. 


Lay not the plummet to' the line; 
religion hath no landmarks ; no human 
keenness can discern the subtle shades 
of faith. — Tupper. 


Strike from mankind the principle of 
faith, and men would have no more 
history thah a flock of sheep.' — Bulwer- 
iL/ytton. 

Faith clraFS the poison from every 
grief, takes the sting from every loss, 
and Quenches the fire of every pain ; 
and only faith can do it. — J. G. Hol- 
tend. 


I wonder many times that ever a 
child of God should have a sad heart, 
considering what tho Lord is prepar* 
ing for him^^itutherfotd* 
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Touth, beauty^ wit may recommend 
you to men, but only faith in Jesus 
Christ can recommend you to God. — 
Aughey. 


The person who has a firm trust in 
the Supreme Being is powerful in his 
power, wise by his wisdom, happy by 
his happiness. — Addison. 


Life grows dark as we go on, till 
only one clear light is left shining on 
it, and that is faith. — Mme. Swetchine. 


Faith is an humble, self-denying 
grace; it makes the Ohristia'n nothing 
in himself, and all in God. — Leighton. 


I’ll ne’er distrust my God for cloth 
and bread while lilies flourish and the 
raven ’s fed. — Quarles. 


Were it not for an unquestioning 
faith, human progress would be an in- 
tolerable burden. — Aughey. 


All sects, as far as reason will help 
them, gladly use it ; when it fails them, 
they cry out it is a matter of faith, and 
above reason. — Locke. 


That faith which is required of us 
is then perfect when it produces in us 
a fiduciary assent to whatever the 
Gospel has revealed. — William Wake. 

Which to believe of her must be a 
faith that reason without miracle shall 
never plant in me.--^Shakespeare. 

Those who have obtained 1±ie farth- 
est insight into Nature have iti 

all ages, firm beliewers in God.' — 
Wheweli 


Faith is to believe what we do^ not 
see; and the 'reward of this faith is to 
see what we believe. — St.' Aiigustina 


Faith; like should: ever be sim- 
ple and unbending^; while' love; like 
whrmth; * should beam ’ fbrth on every 
side, and bend to evbry necessity of ^r 
brethren. — -Maftin Lulhw. ^ 


Faitb and works are necessary to 
otir spiritual life as Chri? tians, as soul 
and body are to onr natural life as 
meti ; ? for faith is the soul of religion, 
and wutks' the body. — Colton. 


Faith, in order to be genuine asd^ of 
any real value, must be the offspring 
of that divine love which Jesus mani- 
fested when He prayed for His ene- 
mies on the cross. — Hosea Ballou. 


As a weak limb grow.s stronger by 
exercise, so will your faith be strength- 
ened by the very efforts you make in 
stretching it out toward things un- 
seen. — Aughey. 


There never was found in any age of 
the world, either philo^pher or sect, 
or law or discipline, which did so high- 
ly exalt the public good as the Chris- 
tian faith. — Bacon. 


Faith affirms many things^ respect- 
ing which the senses are silent, but 
nothing that they deny. It is superior, 
but never oppos^ to their testimony. 
— Pascal. 


Faith is mind at its best, its 
bravest, and its fiercest. Faith ^ is 
thought become poetry, and absorbing 
into itself the soul’s great passions. 
Faith is intellect carried up to its 
transfigurement. — Chas. H. Parkhurst. 


In our age faith and charity are 
found, but they are found apart. We 
tolerate everybody, because we doubt 
everything ; or else we tolerate nobody, 
because we believe something. — Mrs. 
E. B. Browning. 


, There is one inevitable criterion of 
judgment touching religious faith in 
doctrinal matters. Can you reduce if 
to practice? If not^ have none of it. — ■ 
HbSea Ballou. > 

A firm faith is the best theology * a* 
good life is the best philosophy ; a qlear 
conscience the b0st law ; h'<wiC9»ty the 
best policy, and temperance the best 
physic. — Aughey. • ^ 

It is by faith that poetry, as well as 
de'Votion, soars above this dull eart^; 
that imagination breaks through ^ its 
clouds, breathes a purer air, and lives 
in a softer light. — Henry 

Faith may rise into^ .miracles 
might, as some few wise , mpp 
shown ; faith may #nb iptc OJreduJitjef 
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of weabaess, as tbe mass of foote bave 
witnesssed. — Topper, 


Faith is the hey that unlocks the 
cabinet of God^s treasures.; the king’s 
messenger from the celestial world, to 
bring ail the supplies we need out of 
the fullness that there is in Christ. — 
J. Stephens^ 


Faith builds a bridge across the gulf of 
death, 

To break the shock blind nature cannot 
shun. 

And lands Thought smoothly on the further 
shore. —Young. 


Given a man full of faith, you will 
have a man tenacious in purpose, ab- 
sorbed in one grand object, simple in 
his motives, in whom selfishness has 
been driven out by the power of a 
mightier love, and indolence stirred 
into unwearied energy. — Alexander 
Maclaren. 


The only faith that wears well and 
holds its color in all weathers is that 
which is woven of conviction and set 
with the sharp mordant of experience. 
— Lowell. 


The childlike faith that asks not 
sight, waits not for wonder or for sign, * 
believes, because it loves, aright, shall i 
see things greater, things divine. — 
Keble. 


Not that God doth require nothing 
unto happiness at the hands of men 
saving only a naked belief, but that 
without belief aO other things are as 
nothing. — Hooker. 


We cannot live on probabilities. The 
faith in which we can live bravely and 
die in peace ihust bO a certainty, so far 
as it professes to be a faith at all, or 
it is nothing. — Proude. 


Faith in God, faith in man, faith m 
work: this is the short formula in 
which we may sum up the teachings 
of the founders of New England— a 
creed ample enough for this life and 
the next. — Lowell. 


The faith to which the Scriptures at- 
tach such momentous consequences and 
ascribe such glorious exploits is a 
practical habit, which, like every other, 
is strengthened and increased by con- 
tinual exercise. — Robert Hall. 


The highest historical probability 
can be adduced in support of the prop- 
osition that, if it were possible to an- 
nihilate the Bible, and with it all its 
influences, we shonld destroy with it 
the whole spiritual system of the moral 
world. — Edward Everett. 


We should act with as much energy 
as those who expect everything from 
themselves; and we should pray with 
as much earnestness as those who ex- 
pect everything from God. — Colton. 

Works without faith are like a fish 
without water, it wants the element it 
should live in. A building without a 
basis cannot stand; faith is the foun- 
dation, and every good action is as a 
stone laid. — Feltham. 


Men seldom think deeply on subjects 
in which they have no choice of opin- 
ion: they are fearful of encountering 
obstacles to their faith— as in religion 
— and so are content with the surface. 
— Sheridan. 

The great desire of this age is for a 
doctrine which may serve to condense 
our knowledge, guide our researches, 
and i^ape our lives, so that conduct 
may really be the consequence of be- 
lief. — G- H. Lewes.^ 


Let none henceforth ^ seek needless 
cause to approve the faith they own; 
when earnestly they seek such p^of, 
conclude they then begin to fail. — 
Milton. 

Faith must be not only living, but 
lively, too ; it must be brightened and 
itirred up by a particular ^ercise of 
those virtues specififcally requisite to a 
lue performance of duty. — Soutk 


Faith is the reve'aler of knowledge; 
it is the office of reason to defend that 
knowledge and to preserve it pure, In- 
dependent knowledge — the knowledge 
that comes not through faith — whe^er 
it be of things earthly or things 
heavenly, never can be ours.-^Sunday 
School Times. " 


Faith is a homely, private capital; 
as there are public savings-banks and 
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poor funds, out of which in times of 
want we can relieve the necessities of 
individuals, so here the faithful take 
their coin in peace. — Goethe. 


Faith without works is like a bird 
without wings; though she may hop 
with her companions on earth, yet she 
will never fly with them to heaven; 
but when both are joined together, 
then doth the soul mount up to her 
eternal rest. — J. Beaumont. 


In your intercourse with sects, the 
sublime and abstruse doctrines of 
Christian belief belong to the Church ; 
but the faith of the individual, centred 
in his heart, is, or may be, collateral to 
them. Faith is subjective. — Gole- 
ri(itee. 


Faith is the very heroism and enter- 
prise of intellect. Faith is not a pas- 
sivity, but a faculty. Faith is power, 
the material of effect. Faith is a kind 
of winged intellect. The great work- 
men of history have been men who be- 
lieved like giants. — Charles H. Park- 
hurst. 


Faith without evidence is, properly, 
not faith, but prejudice or presump- 
tion ; faith beyond evidence, is super- 
stition, and faith contrary to evidence 
is either insanity or willful perversity 
ot mind. — ^Aughey. 


What we bdieve we must believe 
wholly and without reserve; wherefore 
the only perfect and satisfying object 
of faith is God. A faith that sets 
bounds to itself, that will believe so 
much and no more, tl^at will trust thus 
far and no farther, is none. 


Through this dark and stormy night 
Faith beholds a feeble light 
Up the blackness streaking; 

Knowing God’s own time is best, 

In a patient hope I rest 
For the full day-breaking! 

— Whittier. 


Never yet did there exist a full faith 
in the Divine word which did not ex- 
pand the intellect, while it purified^ the 
heart ; which did not multiply Ihe aims 
and objects of the understanding; while 
it fixed and slmpliflcd those of the de- 
sires and feelings* — T. Coleridge. 


And we shall be made truly wise if 
we be made content; content, too, nor 
only with what we can understand, but 
content with what we do not under- 
stand — ^the habit of mind which theo- 
logians call — and rightly — faith in 
God. — Charles Kingsley. 


If faith produce no works, I see 
That faith is not a living tree, 

Thus faith and works together grow; 

No separate life they e’er can know: 
They’re soul and body, hand and heart: 
What God hath joined, let no man part. 

— Hannah More. 


Ye children of promise, who art 
awaiting your call to glory, take po^ 
session of the inheritance that now is 
yours. By faith take the promises. 
Live upon* them, not upon emotions. 
Remember, feeling is not faith. Faith 
grasps and clings to the promises. 
Faith says, “I am certain, not because 
feeling testifies to it, but because God 
says it.” — Mandeville. 


When my reason is afloat, my faith 
cannot long remain in suspense, and I 
believe in God "as firmly as in any 
other truth whatever ; in short, a 
thousand motives draw me to the con- 
solatory side, and add the weight of 
hope to the e(iuilibrium of reason. — 
Rousseau. 


All the strength and force of man 
comes from his faith in things unseen. 
He who believes is strong; be who 
doubts is weak. Strong convictions 
precede great actions. The man strmag- 
ly possessed of an idea is the master 
of all who are uncertain or wavering. 
Clear, deep, living convictions rule tb® 
world. — James Freeman Clarke. 


Flatter not thyself in thy*^faith to 
God,- if thou wantest charity for thy 
neighbor ; and think not thou hast 
charity for thy neighbor if thou want- 
est faith to God. Where they are not 
both together, they are both wanting i 
they are both dead if once divided. — 
Quarles. 


Faith is. a pracjtical habit, which 
fife®' every bth^,* is ^r^gtheued kid 
Increased by ddntmual exercise. It is 
Bowri^ed by meditation, by prayer, 
ahd the devdut perusal of the Scrips 
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tures; and the light which it diffuses 
becomes stronger and clearer by an 
uninterrupted converse with its ob- 
jectt and a faithful compliance with 
its dictates. — Robert Hall. 

Faith is the inspiration of nobl^ 
ness, it is the strength of integrity ; it 
is the life of love, and -is everlasting 
growth for it ; it is courage of soul, 
and bridges over for our crossing the 
gulf between worldliness and heavenly- 
mindedness ; and it is the sense of the 
unseen, without which we could not 
feel Uod nor hope for heaven. — Wm. 
Mountford. 

True faith nor biddeth nor abideth form, 
The bended knee, the eye upliff, is all 
Which men need render; all which God can 
bear. 

What to the faith are forms? A passing 
speck, 

A crow upon the sky. — Bailey. 

It is sufficiently humiliating to our 
nature to reflect that our knowledge is 
but as the rivulet, our ignorance as 
the sea. On points of the highest in- 
terest, the moment we quit the light of 
revelation we shall And that Platonism 
itself is intimately connected with 
Pyrrhonism, and the deepest inquiry 
with the darkest doubt. — Oolton. 

Never- yet did there exist a full faith 
in the Divine Word (by whom light as 
well as immortality was brought into 
the world) which did not expand the 
intellect, while it purified the heart — 
which did not multiply the aims and 
objects i>f the understanding, while it 
and simplified those of the desires 
and passions.-^oleridge. 

If thy faith have no doubts, thou 
has just cause to doubt thy faith ; and 
if thy doubts have no hope, thou hast 
just reason to fear despair; when 
therefore thy doubts shall exercise thy 
faith, keep thy hopes firo to qualify 
thy doubts ; so shall thy faith be se- 
cured from doubts ; so shall thy doubts 
be preserved from despair. — Quarles. 

Faith is the backbone of the social 
and the foundation of the commercial 
fabric ; remove faith between man and 
man, and society and commerce fall to 
pieces. There is not a happy home on 


earth but stands on faith ; our heads 
are pillowed on it, we sleep at night in 
its arms with greater security for the 
safety of our lives, peace, and pros- 
perity than bolts and bars can give, — ^ 
Thomas Guthrie. 

Mahomet made the people believe 
that he would call a hill to him, and 
from the top of it offer up his prayers 
for the observers of his law. The peo- 
ple assembled ; Mahomet called the 
hill to come to him, again and again, 
and when the hill stood still, he was 
never awhit abashed, but said, if the 
hill will not come to Mahomet, Ma- 
homet will go to the hill. — Bacon. 

Judge not man by his outward man- 
ifestation of faith ; for some there are 
who tremblingly reach out shaking 
bands to the guidance of faith ; others 
who stoutly venture in the dark their 
human confidence, their leader, which 
they mistake for faith ; some whose 
hope totters upon crutches ; others who 
stalk into futtirity upon stilts. The 
difference is chiefly constitutional with 
them. — Lamb. 

The light of genius is sometimes so 
resplendent as to make a man walk 
through life, amid glory and acclama- 
tion ; but it burns very dimly and low 
when carried into *‘the valley of the 
shadow of death.’* But faith is like 
the evening star, shining into our souls 
the more brightly, the deeper is the 
night of death in which they sink. — 
Mountford. 

There are three means of believing 
— by inspiration,, by reason, and by 
I custom. Ohristianity, which is the only 
rational institution, does yet admit 
none for its sons who do not believe by 
inspiration. Nor does it injure reason 
or custom, or debar them of their 
[proper force; on the contrary, it di- 
rects us to open our minds by the 
proofs of the former, and to confirm 
our minds by the authority of the 
ktter. — Pascal. 

There is a grand fearlessness in 
ifai'th. He who in bis heart of hearts 
; reverences the good, the true, the holy 
— that is, reverences God — does not 
tremble at the apparent success of at< 
tacks upon the outworks of faith, 
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They may shake those who rest on 
those outworks — they do not move 
him whose soul reposes on the truth 
itself. He needs no prop or crutches to 
supi>ort his faith. Founded on a Rock, 
Faith can afford to gaze undismayed 
at the approaches of Infidelity. — F. 
W. Robertson. 


He had great faith in loaves of bread 
For hungry people, young and old, 

And hope inspired; kind woids he said 
To those he sheltered from the cold. 

In words he^did not put his trust; 

His faith in words he never writ; 

He loved to share his cup and crust 
With all mankind who needed it. 

He put his trust in Heaven and he 
Worked w^ll with hand and head; 

And what he gave in charity 

Sweetened his sleep and daily bread. 

Faltli in Christ 

O, for a living faith in a living Re* 
deemer ! — Richard Fuller. 


There are three acts of faith, assent, 
acceptance and assurance. — John Fla- 
vel. 


There can be no fafth so feeble that 
Christ does not respond to it^ — ^Alex- 
ander Maclaren. 


When you have given yourself to 
Christ, leave yourself there, and, go 
about your work as a child in His 
household. — C. S. Robinson 

That is faith, cleaving to Christ, 
twining round Him with all the ten- 
drils of our heart, as the vine does 
round its support. — Alexander Mac- 
laren. 


merit, power, and love of our Re- 
deemer. — William James. 


The true confidence which is faith 
in Christ, and the true diffidence which 
is utter distrust of myself — are iden- 
tical. — Alexander Maclaren. 


Faith is a simple trust in a per- 
sonal Redeemer. The simpler our 
trust in Christ for all things, the surer 
our peace. — William Adams. 


Ws shall never recover the true 
apostolic energy, and be endued with 
power from on high, as the first dis- 
ciples were, till we recover the lost 
faith. — Horace Bushnell. 


No man’s salvation depends on his 
believing that he believes; but it does 
depend on his seeing and receiving 
Jesus Christ as his Saviour. — M. R. 
Vincent. 


Faith does not first ask what the 
bread is made of, but eats it. It does 
not analyze the components of the liv- 
ing stream, but with joy draws water 
from the “ wells of salvation.” — ^J. R. 
Macduff. 


I have taken my good deeds and had 
dee^, and thrown them together into 
a heap, and fled from them both to 
Christ, and in Him I have peaoe. — 
David Dickson. 


The righteousness which is by .%ith 
in Christ is a loving heart and a lov- 
ing life, which every man wijl long to 
lead who believes really in Jesus 
Christ. — Charles Kingsley. 


Faith refers to Christ. Holiness 
depends on .faith. Heaven depends on 
holiness. — Alexander M^aclaren. , 


, This is fa^itbi reeelYibj 
Qhrist ; , ' 




and then acting upbi 
H. Spurgeon. 
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Faith is th^ aeh 
ope a 

to another, being, h 
Bushnell. .1 ■ , 

f have^notbiag to re- 
ceive, . ahsQlutelif upon the 



Faith in Christ is not an exercise of 
the 'Understanding merely; it is an 
affection of the heart. “With the 
heart m^ beljevetb.” To those who 
tie^Heve (Sirist is pfeoibps* — Gardiner 

Pspni;,, L '• ' , , 
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a pet^pflaT intpr^eSt in 
John JlamOs. 


. Child of God,' U" you would h^ve 
your .Abught Of God sopiethiilg beyond 
a cold fueling Of His ^seis^e, let faith 
hp^roprrhte Chr^t~F» W. Robert^ouj 
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Fa i til is the bond of onion, the in- 
strument of justification, the spring of 
spiritual peace and joy, the means of 
spiritual peace and subsistence^ — 
John Flavel. 


Saving faith is confidence in Jesus; 
a direct, confidential transaction with 
Him. — Richard Fuller. 


Faith in Jesus Christ is a saving 
grace, whereby we receive and rest up- 
on Him alone for salvation, as He is 
otered to us in the gospel. — West- 
minster Catechism. 


Faith is the gift of God, wrought 
by the Holy Spirit through the means 
of grace, in the heart of every penitent 
and seeking sinner ; who faithfully uses 
th^. — Evangelical Lutheran Cate- 
chism. 


We must not think that faith itself 
is the soul’s rest ; it is only the means 
of it We cannot find rest in any 
work or duty of our own, but we may 
find it fn Christ, whom faith appre- 
hends for justification and salvation. 
»--John Flaveh 


Nothing but Christian faith gives to 
the furthest future the solidity ^and 
definiteness which it must have if it 
is to be a breakwater for us against 
the fiuetuating sea of present cares 
and thoughts. — Alexander Maclaren. 


These poor people had never heard 
the distinctions between intellectual 
faiths historic faith, and saving faith ; 
but they did as they were taught, — 
reached out their dirty hands to take 
Christ, and atteinded to the washing 
of their hands afterwards. — W. H. 
Haniels, 


True faith, by a mighty effort of 
will, fixes its gaze on our Divine 
Helper, and there- finds it possible and 
wise to lose its fears. It is madne^ 
to say, will not be afraid;” it is 
wisdom and peace to say, ** I will trust 
and not be afraid.” — Alexander Mac- 
laren. 


Faith is the vital artery of the soul. 
When we begin to .believe, we begin 
to love. Faith grafts tfie spul ipto 
Christ, as the scion into the stock, and 


fetches all its nutriment from the 
blessed Vine. — Watson. 


Faith then, in its relation to salva- 
tion, is that confidence by which we 
accept it as a free gift from the 
Saviour, and is the only possible way 
in which the gift of God could be 
appropriated. — Mark Hopkins. 


The soul is the life of the body, 
faith is the life of the soul, and Christ 
is the life of faith. Justification by 
faith in Christ’s righteousness is the 
golden chain which binds the Chris- 
tian world in one body. — Aughey. 


We believe that the very beginning 
and end of salvation and the pm ox 
Christianity, consists of faith in 
Christ, who by His blood alone, and 
not by any works of ours, has put 
away sin, and destroyed the power of 
death. — Martin Luther. 


The act of faith, which separates us 
from all men^ unites us for the first 
time in real brotherhood; and they 
who, one by one, come to Jesus and 
meet Him alone', next find that they 
are come to the city of God “ and to 
an innumerable company.” — ^Alexander 
Maclaren. 


Oh, my soul ! why art thou so often 
disquieted within thee? How is it 
that thou hast so little faith? Wilt 
thou never learn that Jesus *has even 
the least of His little boats always 
under Hia watchful eye, and all the 
winds and the waves obey Him? — T. 
L. Ouyler. 


Logically, faith comes first, and love 
next; but in life they will spring up 
together in the soul ; the interval which 
separates them is impalpable, and in 
every act of trust, love is present ; and 
fundamental to every emotion of love 
to Christ is trust in Christ — Alex- 
ander Maclaren, 


Faith, considered as a habit, is no 
more precious than^ other gracious 
habits are; bu|: phsid^red as an in- 
strument to receive Christ and KRs 
righteousness, it excels them all; and 
this instrumentality of faith is noted 
in the phrases, '' by , faith,” and 
^‘through faith.” — John Flavel. 
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Faitb is trusting Jesus to lead us 
and going where He leads. What 
avails it to me to analyze Saratoga 
water, and to believe in its virtues? 
I must drink the water if I want its 
purifying power. And the soul that 
has not actually drunk of Christ can 
never be purged from sin. — T. L. Guy- 
ler. 


Faith has a saving connection with 
Christ Christ is on the shore, so to 
speak, holding the rope, and as we lay 
hold of it with the hand of our con- 
fidence, He pulls us to shore; but all 
good works having no connection with 
Christ are drifted along down the gulf 
of fell despair. — C. H. Spurgeon. 


The first thing in faith is knowledge. 
What we know we must also agree- 
unto. What we agree unto we must 
rest upon alone for salvation. It will 
not save me to know that Christ is a 
Saviour; but it will save me to trust 
Him to be my Saviour. — G. H. Spur- 
geon. 


Faith that trusts on Jesus alone for 
salvation, and not on your respectable 
life, and the obedience that follows 
Him, are the indispensable steps to 
salvation. You admit that yon have 
not taken these decisive steps. Then, 
however near you are, yon are not in 
Christ. — T. L. Onyler. 


Faith is the nail which fastens the 
soul to Christ; and love is that grace 
that drives the nail to the head. Faith 
takes hold of Him, and love helps to 
keep the grip. Christ dwells in the 
heart by faith, and He burns in the 
heart by love, like a fire melting the 
breast. Faith casts the knot, and 
love draws it fast. — Erskine. 


Relying on the atonement which 
Christ has made, and desiring to be 
saved in no other way, I commit my- 
self into Thy hands, O (3-odf my 
Father ! Take me, and do with* 

Thou seest to be for TOy glory. I con- 
secrate myself forever to Tl^f servlbe, 
and trust for acceptance in the merits 
of Thy Son. — Samuel Irenseus Prime. 


Faith is a Christian’s right eye, 
without which be cannot look for 
Christ; right hand, without which he 


cannot do for Christ; it his toogne, 
without which he cannot sp^k for 
Christ; it is his vital spirit, without 
which he cannot act for Christ. — 
Thomas Brooks. 


To trust God, as seen in the face 
of His Son, and to believe that He 
loves us, that is faith, that is what 
we paust do to be saved. And to love 
God, as seen in the face of His Son. 
and to seek to testify our love by our 
whole life, — that is Christian duty; 
that is all we have to do. — A. H. Boyd- 


Faith from its essential nature im- 
plies the fallen state of man, while it 
recognizes the principles of the cove- 
nant of grace. It is itself the condi- 
tion of that covenant. It is a grace 
which is alike distinguished from the 
love of angels and the faith of devils. 
It is peculiar to the returning sinner. 
None blit a lost sinner needs it; none 
but a humbled sinner relishes it.^ — 
Gardiner Spring. 


It appears to me that, even within 
the recollection of living men, the 
Christian faith has come to be less and 
less regarded as a commanding and 
mighty power from heaven, a voice of 
authority, a law of holy life, but more 
and more' as an easy going guide to 
future enjoyment, to a universal happi- 
ness and an indiscriminate salvation. — 
Bishop Huntington. 


If we bear an inward enmity to stU 
sins because they are offensive to Gixi, 
if we can say that it is the desire of 
our souls to love Christ above' all 
things, and to be eternal debtors to 
free grace, reigning through His right- 
eousness, then we may warrantably 
conclude, that onr fath, however weak, 
is yet of a saving nature. — Fisher’s 
Catechism. , 


If you feel sineevely sorry on ac- 
count of your sins, and believe that 
Chijfsf is able willing to forgive 
you, the work is dond. You may trust 
wfth all the confidence of a child who 
copfesses his fault, and casts himself 
into his father’s arms. This is faith ; 
a simple trust in the jmwer and wil- 
lingness of the Father to forgive, for 
the sake of what Christ the Son has 
done. — Samuel Irenseus Prime. 
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Seek for a fresh invoice of grace. 
Unbelief can scoff or growl; faith is 
the nightingale that sin^ in the dark- 
est hour. Faith can draw honey out 
of the rock and oil out of the flint. 
With Christ in possession and heaven 
in reversion, it marches to the time of 
the One-hundred-and-third Psalm over 
the roughest road, and against the 
most cutting blast. — ^T. L. Cuyler. 


Here then is man’s duty. It is to 
receive that free and full salvation 
that Christ has provided. It is to 
stretch forth the hand of faith, and 
with It take the proffered salvation. 
It is to cling to the cross as the only 
hope of everlasting life. Will you do 
it? Weary, working, plodding one, 
will you, ceasing all this vain attempt 
to save yourself, receive Christ, and 
Christ alone as your Saviour? — Henry 
Darling. 


I expect ptemal life, not as a re- 
ward of merit, but a pure act of 
bounty. , Detesting myself in every 
view I can take, I fly to the righteous- 
ness and atonement of my great Re- 
deemer for pardon and salvation ; this 
is my only consolation and hope. 
‘^Enter not into judgment, O Lord, 
with Thy servant; for in Thy sight 
shall no flesh be justified/’ — Elizabeth 
Rowe. 


If faith, then, new birth; if new 
birth, then sonship; if sonshi]^, then 
“ an heir of God, and a joint-heir with 
Christ.” But if you have not got 
your foot upon the lowest round of the 
ladder, you will never come within 
sight of the blessed face of Him who 
stands at the top of it, and who looks 
down, to you, at this moment, saying 
to you. “ My child, wilt thou not at 
this time cry untb me, ‘Abba, , Fath- 
er?’ ” — ^Alexander. lAacJaren. 


This saving faith is the perceiving, 
believing, and resting upon a laet-r-* 
the atoning death of Jesus -Christ. 
The failure to understand this, is one 
fruitful cause of the confusion in 
many minds about this subject. For 
not unfrequeutly persons are looking 
into their own hearts, and trying to 
discover whether they have faith or 
not, instead of looking away from 


themselves altogether at the object ot 
faith.— M. R. Vincent. 


True faith is not only a certain 
knowledge, w’hereby I hold for truth 
all that God has revealed to us in His 
word, but also an assured confidence, 
which the Holy Ghost works by the 
gospel, in my heart ; that not only to 
others but to me also, remission of sin, 
everlasting righteousness, and salva- 
tion are freely given by God merely of 
grace, only for the sake of Christ s 
merits. — Heidelberg Catechism. 


Faith is reliance upon the sacrificial 
death of Christ for salvation and ever- 
lasting life. It is the act of the heart 
by which we heartily welcome Him into 
our souls. Faith is the primal grace. 
Faith is the cardinal grace. By holi- 
ness we are made like Christ ; by faith 
we are made one with Christ ; and be- 
ing in Christ, we have peace. — Elihu 
Noble. 


Faith — saving faith — whatever other 
definition may be framed — is best de- 
scribed as that act of the soul by 
which the whole man is given over to 
the guardianship of the Mediator. He 
who thus resigns himself to Jesus 
avouches two things : first, his belief 
that he needs a protector; secondly, 
his belief that Christ is just that pro- 
tector which his necessities require. — 
Henry Melvill. 


When a miner looks at the rope 
that is to lower him into the deep 
mine, he may coolly say, “ I have faith 
in that rope as well made and strong.” 
But when he lays hold of it, and 
swings down by it into the tremendous 
chasm, then he is believing on the 
rope. Then he is trusting, himself to 
the rope. It is not a mere opinion — 
it is an act. The miner lets go of 
every thing else, and bears his whole 
weight on those well braided strands 
00 hemp. Now that is faith. — T. U. 
Cuyler. 

, Faith is not the lazy notion that a 
man may with careless confidence 
throw his burden upon the Saviour 
and trouble himseli no further, a pil- 
low upon which he lulls his conscience 
to sleep, till he drops into perdition; 
but a living and vigorous principle* 
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working by love, and inseparably con- 
nected with true repentance as its mo- 
tive and with holy obedience as its 
fruits. 


Above all things I entreat you to 
preserve your faith in Christ. It is 
my wealth in poverty, my joy in sor- 
row, my peace amid tumult. For all 
the evil I have committed, my gracious 
pardon; and for every effort, my ex- 
ceeding great reward. I have found 
it to be so. I can smile with pity at 
the infidel whose ‘ vanity makes him 
dream that I should barter such a 
blessing for the few subtleties from 
the school of the cold-blooded sophists. 
— S. T. Coleridge. 


Faith has in it the recognition of 
the certainty and the justice of a judg- 
ment that is coming down crashing on 
every human head; a^d then from the 
midst of these fears knd sorrows and 
the tempest of that ^reat darkness 
there rises Up in the night of terrors 
the shining of one perhaps pale, 
quivering, distant, but divinely given 
hope, “ My Saviour ! My Saviour 1 He 
is righteous; He has died; He lives I 
I will stay no longer; I will cast my- 
self upon Him 1 ” — Alexander M'ao^ 
laren. 


If God made no response except to 
perfect faith, who could hope for 
help? But God has regard for be- 
ginnings. and His eye perceives great- 
ness in the germ. The hand of the 
woman in the crowds trembled as it 
was stretched toward Jesus, and the 
faith back of it was superstitiously 
reverent, trusting in the virtue of the 
robe, rather than in the One who wore 
it; yet the genuineness of that faith, 
feeble though it was, triumphed in 
God’s loving sight. ^ Real trust Is real 
power, though the heart an^ hand be 
feeble. — Maltbie * fedbcdch: ' ^ 

, j> , — i — ly, lij s. 

When there is a 'cle^r’rMeptlon^ 
truth as reveal^*; 'declared, or testi- 
fied to, the ^ulibellwesdn'that trtth. 
There is here the id^^Jof transfer. The 
truth ^has been received : through or 
from‘ ah accredited witness^ It is 
revealed' from faith to faith. When 
the soul, j conscious of weakness dr 
want^* lobks to,* trusts in, nr waits 
upon, another rot help and strength, 


this is resting on, relying cm, 
acting faith on, that other for 
the desired blessing. And when 
the soul believes or acts faith in- 
to another, there is an entire self- 
surrender to the authority and sover- 
eign will of that 'Other to rule. There 
is here the idea of the soul going out to 
rest on the power, and to be subor- 
dinate to, the authority of another. 
Thus the Israelites “ were all baptized 
unto or into Moses in the cloud and 
in the sea.” — John James. 


The natural homage which such a 
creature as Man bears to an infinitely 
wise and good God, is affirm Reliance 
on Him for the blessings and con- 
veniences of life, and an habitual 
Trust in Him for deliverance out of 
all such dangers and difficulties as may 
befall us. The man who always lives 
in this disposition of mind, when he 
reflects upon his own weakness and 
imperfection, comforts himself with 
the contemplation of those Divine at- 
tributes which are employed for his 
safety and welfare. He finds his want 
of foresight made up by the omnis- 
cience of Him who is his support. He 
is not sensible of bis own want of 
strength when he knows that his Hel- 
per is Almighty. In short, the per- 
son who has a fiLirm Trust on the Su- 
preme Being, is powerful in his^wer, 
wise by his wisdom, hapw by his hap- 
piness. — ^Addison. 

FaitR in God 

Large asking and large ^xpectatTo|i 
on our part honor God. — A. Lt Ston^^ 


Orthodoxy can be learnt torn 
others; living faith must be a mat- 
ter of personal experience. — Biicbsel. 


Faith is letting down our nets into 
the transpareut deeps at the Divine 
command, not knowing what w^; shall 
draw. — Fenelon... 

!'Ah .active tb, can giv*e t^pks for 
af prprnise even,* thungh it be not yet 
pfC^forrped, kpowm,g that God’s bonds 
are as good as ready money. — Mat- 
thew Henry. 


If opr faith in God is not the* veriest 
sham, it demands, and will produce, 
abandonment Sometimes, the subordi^ 
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nation always, of extenial helps ana 
material good. — Alexander Maclaren. 


The person who has a firm trust in 
the Supreme Being is powerful in his 
power, wise by his wisdom, happy by 
his happiness. — Addison. 


Crod does not give us ready money. 
He issues promissory notes, and then 
pays them when faith presents them 
at the throne. Each <me of us has a 
check-book. — T. L. Cuyler. 


^ He that buildeth his nest upon a Di- 
vine promise shall find it abide and 
remain until he shall fly away to the 
land where promises are lost in ful- 
fillments, — C. H. Spurgeon. 


Let us aspire towards this living 
confidence, that it is the will of God 
to unfold and exalt withor't end the 
spirit that entrusts itself to Him in 
well-doing as to a faithful Creator. — 
W. EL Obanning. 


If we had strength and faith enough 
to trust ourselves entirely to God, and 
follow Him simply wherever He should 
Mad us, we should have no need of any 
great effort of mind to reach perfec- 
tion. — Fenelon. 


I envy no quality of the mind or 
intellect in others; not genuis, power, 
wit, nor fancy; but, if I could choose 
what would be most delightful, and, I 
believe, most useful to me, I should 
prefer a firm religious belief to every 
Ottier blessing. — Sir Humphry Davy. 

^rve God, and God will take care of 
_/ou. Submit to His will, trust in His 
^ace, and resign yourself into His 
hands with the assurance that the 
Lord is well pleased with those “that 
hope in His mercy.*' — Gardiner 
spring. 


You cannot be too active as regards 
your own efforts; you cannot be too 
dependent as regards Divine grace. Do 
3very thing as if G^d did nothing; de- 
pend upon God as if He did every- 
thing. — John Angel James. 


The soul seeks God by faith, not by 
the reasonings of the mind and la- 
bored efforts, but by the drawings of 


love ; to which inclinations God re- 
sponds, and instructs the soul, which 
co-operates actively. God then puts 
the soul in a passive state where He 
accomplishes all, causing great prog- 
ress, first by way of enjoyment, then 
by privation, and finally by pure love. 
Mme. Guyon. 


Faith is a grasping of Almighty power; 

The hand of man laid on the arm of God;— 
The grand and blessed hour in which the 
things impossible to me 
Become the possible, O Lord, through Thee. 

— A. E. Hamilton. 


The last decisive energy of a ra- 
tional courage which confides in the 
Supreme Power is very sublime. It 
makes a man who intrepidly dares 
every thing that can oppose or attack 
him within the sphere of mortality — 
who will press toward his object while 
death is impending over him — who 
would retain his purpose unshaken 
amidst the ruins of the world. — Bishop 
R. S. Poster. 


So for us, the condition and prepa- 
ration on and by which we are shel- 
tered by that great hand, is the 
faith that asks, and the asking of 
faith. We must forsake the earthly 
props, but we must also believingly 
desire to be upheld by the heavenly 
arms. We make God responsible for 
our safety when we abandon other de- 
fense, and commit ourselves to Him. 
— Alexander Maclaren. 


God cannot Ife; and if, fleeing for 
refuge, you have run to the hope 
set before you in the gospel — if, 
nestling in some invitation or promise 
of God's changeless word, you are re- 
solved that Death and the Judgment 
shall find you there, you are safe. The 
way to honor God is to trust His 
truth, and hidden in His word you are 
also hidden in His love. Rest there. 
— James Hamilton. 


Faith, then, generically, is confi- 
dence in a personal being. Specifically, 
religious faith is confidence in God, in 
every respect and oflice in which He 
reveals Himself. As that love df which 
God is the object is religious love, so 
that confidence m Him as a Father, a 
Moral Governor, a Redeemer^ a Sane- 
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tifier, m all tbe modes of His mani- 
festation, by which we believe what- 
ever He says because He says it, and 
commit ourselves and all our interests 
cheerfully and entirely into His hands, 
is religious faith. — Mark Hopkins. 


In reviewing the most mysterious 
doctrines of revelation, the ultimate 
appeal is to reason, not to determine 
whether she could have discovered 
these truths ; not to declare whether, 
considered in themselves, they appear 
probable; but to decide whether it is 
not more reasonable to believe what 
God speaks than to confide in our own 
crude and feeble conceptions. No 
doctrine can be a proper object of our 
faith, which is not nmre reasonable to 
believe than to reject. — Alexander. 


Entireness, illimitableness is indis- 
pensable to Faith. What we believe, 
we must believe wholly and without re- 
serve; wherefore the only perfect and 
satisfying object of Faith is God. A 
Faith that sets bounds to itself, that 
will believe so much and no more, that 
will trust thus far and no further, is 
none. 


There is a power in tbe soul, quite 
separate from the intelledt, which 
sweeps away or recognizes the marvel- 
ous, by which God is felt. Faith 
stands serenely far above the reach of 
the atheism of science. It does not 
rest on the wonderful, but on the eter- 
nal wisdom and goodness of God. The 
revelation of the Son was to pro- 
claim a Father, not a mystery. No 
science can sweep away the everlast- 
ing love which the heart feels, and 
which the intellect does not even pre- 
tend to judge or recognize. — F, W. 
Robertson. • 


Never more thaiJ to-day were 
needed the men of calnpt. resolute 
faith. Brothers, to yojar hhe^^ aii^d 
to your ranks ! To your knehs m 
humblest suppjicj^tipn ; tp yout ranks 
in steadfast bravery which no foe can 
cause to quail. Stapd fortti in cour- 
age and m gentleness for the truth 
which you believe to be allied to Free- 
dom, and progress and God.^ Be so 
strong that you are not afraid to be 
just. Cherish a -tender humanity .and 
a catholid heart. Then take your 


stand, calm and moveless as the stars. 
— Wm. M. Punshon. 

Falsity 

Splendidly mendacious. — Horace. 

False in one thing, false in every- 
thing. — Law Maxim. 


Had she been true, 

If Heaven would make me such another 
world 

Of one entire and perfect chrysolite, 

I’d not have sold her for it. 

— Shakespeare. 


As false 

As air, as wate:^, as wind, as *sandy earth; 
As fox to lamb; as wolf to heifer’s calf; 
Pard to the hind, or stepdame to her son. 

— Shakespeare. 


He who is false to his fellow-man 
is also false to his Maker. — Stahi 


False as the adulterate promises of 
favorites in power when poor men 
court them. — Otway. 


False-dealing travels a short road, 
and surely detected. — William Penn. 


Stealing her soul with many vows of faith; 
And ne’er a true one. — Shakespeare. 


False as stairs of sand. — Shake- 
speare. 


To be true is manly, chivali^us, 
Christian ; to be false is mean, coward- 
ly, devil i^. — Carlyle. 


He seemed for dignity composed and 
high, exploit; but all was false and 
hollow. — Milton. 


It is far better to be deceived than 
undeceived by those whom we ten- 
derly love. — Rochefoucauld. 


. So the false spider, when her nets 
are spread, deep ambushed in her 
silent den does lie. — Dryden. 

F^plseliood 

Falsehood is cowardice.— ^Hosea 

Ballou. 

Falsehood is so easy, truth so diffi- 
cult. — George Eliot. 


Falsehood is for a season. — Landor. 
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Falsehood always endeavors to copy 
the mien and attitude of truth.— Dr. 
Johnson. 


Falsehood and death are synony- 
mous. — Bancroft. 


Past all shame, so past all truth. — 
Shakespeare. 


O, what a goodly outside falsehood 
hath I — Shakespeare. 


A lie never lives to be old. — Soph- 
ocles. 


The crime of cowards. — Dr. John- 
son. 


False as the fowler’s artful snare. 
— Smollett. 


This shows that liars ought to have 
good memories. — Algernon Sidney. 


And, after all, what is a lie? ’Tis but 
The truth in masquerade. — Byron. 

Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 
My heart detests him as the gates of hell. 

— Homero 


Falsehood and fraud shoot up in every soil 
The product of all climes. Addison. 


For my part, if a lie may do thee 
grace, ITI gild it with the happiest 
terms I have. — Shakespeare. 


Let a man be ne’er so wise, he may 
be caught with sober lies. — Swift. 


False modesty is the most decent of 
all falsehoods. — Chamfort. 


Falsehoods which we spurn to-day 
were the truths of long ago. — ^Whit- 
tier. 


And none speaks false, when there is none 
to hear. — Beattie. 


Cottages have them (falsehood €pid 
dissimulation) as well as cdurts, ‘ op'ly 
with worse manners. — Lord Chester- 
field. 


For no falsehood can endure touch 
of celestial temper, but returns of 
force to its own likeness. — Milton. 


There is no such thing as white lies ; 
a lie is as black as a coal-pit, and 
twice as foul. — Beecher. 


The dull flat falsehood serves foi 
policy, and in the cunning, truth’s it- 
self a lie. — Pope. 


W^here fraud and falsehood invade 
society, the band presently breaks. — 
South. 


These lies are like the father that 
begets them ; gross as a mountain, 
open, palpable. — Shakespeare. 


Sin has many tools, but a lie is the 
handle which fits them all. — O. W. 
Holmes. 


Money and man a mutual falsehood show, 
Men make false money, — money makes men 
so. — Aleyn. 


Dissembling profiteth nothing ; a 
feigned countenance, ^ and slightly 
forged externally, deceiveth but very 
few. — Seneca. 


It is not without good reason said, 
that he who has not a good memory 
should never take upon him the trade 
of lying.-r-Montaigne. 


Falsehood is often rocked by truth; 
but she soon outgrows her cradle and 
discards her nurse. — Colton. 


It is more from carelessness about 
truth than from intentional lying that 
there is so much falsehood in the 
world. — Johnson. 


Falsehood, like the dry-rot, flourish- 
es the more in proportion as air and 
light are excluded. — WTiately. 


Every lie, great or small, is the 
brink of a precipice, the depth of 
which nothing but omniscience can 
fathom. — Reade. 

I have seldpm known any one who 
deserted truth, th trifles that could be 
trusted in matters bf iflaportance.— 
Paley. ", 


Falsehoods not only disagree with 
truths, but usually di^arrel among 
themselves. — Daniel Webster, 
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Falsehood avails itself of haste and 
uncertainty. — Tacitus, 


Large offers and sturdy rejections 
are among the most common topics of 
falsehood. — J ohnson. 


Wisdom and truth, the offspring of 
the sky, are immortal; while cunning 
and deception, the meteors of the 
earth, after glittering for a moment, 
must pass away. — Robert Hall. 


To lapse in fulness is sorer than to 
lie for need ; and falsehood is worse in 
kings than beggars. — Shakespeare. 


A liar would be brave toward God, 
while he is a coward toward men; for 
a lie faces God, and shrinks from man. 
— Montaigne. 


The first great re<iuisite is absolute 
sincerity. Falsehood and disguise are 
miseries and misery-makers. — Cole- 
ridge. 


If an ingenuous detestation of false- 
hood be but carefully and early in- 
stilled, that is the true and genuine 
method to obviate dishonesty. — Locke. 


Every breach of* veracity indicates 
some latent vice or some criminal in- 
tention, which the individual is 
ashamed to avow. — Dugald Stewart. 


To tell a falsehood is like the cut of 
a sabre; for though the wound may 
heal, the scar of it will remain. — 
Saadi. 


Dissimulation in youth is the fore- 
runner of perfidy in old age; its first 
appearance is the fatal omen of grow- 
ing depravity and future shame. — 
Blair. ^ 


Lie not, neither tb thyself nOr men 
nor God. Let mouth khd^vheart be 
one — beat '»abd ^peak 
make both felt, in action. It is for 
cowards to lie. — George 'Herb^rti 


A He should, be trampled on and 
extinguished wherever found. I am 
fot fumigating the atmosphere when 
I snspebt that falsehood, like pesti- 
lence, breathes around me. — Carlyle. 


Not the least misfortune in a promi- 
nent falsehood is the fact that tradi- 
tion is apt to repeat it for truth.— 
Hosea Ballou. 


The gain of lying is nothing else 
but not to be trusted of any, nor to 
be believed when we speak the truth. 
— Sir Walter Raleigh. 


He who tells a. lie is not sensible 
how great a task he undertakes; for 
he must be forced to invent twenty 
more to maintain that one. — Pope. 


A few men are sufficient to broach 
falsehoods, which are afterwards in- 
nocently diffused by successive relaters. 
— Johnson. 


Falsehood, like poison, will gaaerally 
be rejected when administered alone; 
but when blended with wholesome in- 
gredients, may be swallowed unper- 
ceived. — Whately. 


Falsehood is susceptible of an in- 
finity of combinations, but truth has 
only one mode of being. — Rousseau. 


Dissimulation is but a faint kind 
of policy or wisdom ; for it asketh a 
strong wit and a strong heart to know 
when to tell truth, and to do it. — Ba- 
con. 


There is often seen this anomaly in 
women, especially in those of childisn 
natures, — that they possess at once 
great promptness and unskilfulness in 
falsehood. — Daudet. 


Round dealing is the honor of man’s 
nature; and a mixture of falsehood is 
like alloy in gold and silver, which may 
make the metal work the better, but it 
embaseth it. — Bacon. 


Woe to falsehood ! it affords no re- 
lief to the breast,, like truth; it gives 
ds no comfort, pains hiin who forges 
it, and like an arro\y direetP^ by d gpd 
flies back and wounds the archer. — 
Goethe. i 


When a man has once forfeited the 
reputation of bis integrity, he' is set 
fast, and nothing will then serve rbis 
torn, neither truth nor falsehoo(i^ 
Tillotson. 
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Nothing gives such a blow to friend- 
ship as the detecting an<^faer in an xmr 
truth. It strikes at the root of our 
confidence ever after. — Haztkt 


Although the Devil be the father of 
lies, he seems, like other great inven- 
tors, to have lost much of his reputa- 
tion by the continual improvements 
that have been made upon him. — 
Swift 


If there were no falsehood in the 
world, there would be no doubt; if 
there were no doubt, there would be no 
inquiry; if no inquiry, no wisdom, no 
knowledge, no genius. — Landor. 


Habitual liars invent falsehoods not 
to gain any end or even to deceive their 
hearers, hut to amuse themselv^ It 
is partly practice and partly habit It 
requires an effort in them to speak 
truth. — Hazlitt 


Start a lie and a truth together, 
like hare and hound: the He will run 
fast and smooth, and no man will 
ever turn it aside; bi^t at the truth 
most hands will fling a stone, and so 
hinder it for sport’s sake, if they can. 
—Ouida. 


What wit so sharp is found in age or youth. 
That can distinguish truth from treachery? 
Falsehood puts on the face of simple truth, 
And masks i' th^ habit of plain honesty. 
When she in heart intends most villany. 

— Mirror for Magistrates. 


Falsehood is fire in stubble; it lik^ 
wfise turns all the light stuff around it 
into its own substance for a moment, 
one crackling blazing moment, and 
then dies; and all its converts are 
scattered in the wind, without place 
or evidence of their existence, as view- 
less as the wind which scatters them. 

- — Coleridge, 


That a He which is half a truth is ever the 
blackest of lies; 

That a lie which is all a lie may be met and 
fought with outright — 

But a lie which is part a truth is a harder 
matter to fight. — Tennyson. 


Figures themselves, in their symmet- 
rical and inexorable order, have their 
mistakes like words and speeches. An 
hour of pleasure and an hour of pain 


are alike only on the dial in their 
numerical arrangement. Outside the 
dial they lie sixty times. — M6ry. 


Falsehood is diflScult to be main* 
tained. When the materials of a 
building are solid blocks of stone, very 
rude architecture will suffice; but a 
structure of rotten materials needs the 
most careful adjustment to make it 
stand at all. — Whately. 


Falsehood is never so successful as 
when she baits her hook with truth, 
and no opinions so fatally mislead us 
as those that are not wholly wrong, 
as no watches so effectually deceive 
the wearer as those that are some- 
times right. — Colton. 


There is a set of harmless liars, fre- 
quently to be met with in company, 
who deal much in the marvellous. 
Their usual intention is to please and 
entertain ; but as men are most de- 
lighted with what they conceive to be 
the truth, these people mistake the 
means of pleasing, and incur universal 
blame. — Hume. 


How false are men, both in their heads and 
hearts; 

And there is falsehood in all trades and arts. 

Lawyers deceive their clients by false law; 

Priests, by false gods, keep all the world ip 
awe. 

For their false tongues such flatthing knave^ 
are rais’d. 

For their false wit, scribblers by fools are 
prais’d. — Crown. 


Let falsehood be a stranger to thy lips; 
Shame on the policy that first began 
To tamper with the heart to hide its thoughts! 
And doubly shame on that inglorious tongue, 
That sold its honesty and told a lie. 

— Havard. 


Whatever convenience may be 
thought to be in falsehood and dissim- 
ulation, it is soon over; but the in- 
convenience of it is perpetual, because 
it brings a man under everlasting jeal- 
ousy and suspicion, so that he is not 
believed when he speaks the truth, nor 
trusted when perhaps he means honest- 
ly. — ^Tillotson. 


Falsehood, like a drawing in per* 
spective, will not bear to be examined 
in every point of view, because Jt is 
a good imitation of truth, as a 
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spective is of the reality, only in one. 
But truth, like that reality of which 
the perspective is the representation, 
will bear to be scrutinized in all points 
of view, and though examined under 
every situation, is one and the same. — 
Colton. 

Faiae 

Fame is the perfume of heroic deeds. 
— Socrates. 


The breath of popular applause. — 
Herrick. 


Fame,— a flower upon a dead man’s 
heart. — ^Motherwell. 


A woman’s fame is the tomb of her 
happiness. — L. EX Landon. 


The greatest can but blaze and pass 
away. — Pope. 


Fame, — next grandest word to God ! 
— ^Alexander Smith. 


To many fame comes too late. — 
Camoens. 


She comes unlocked for if she comes 
at all. — Pope. 


Fame is no plant that grows on mor- 
tal soil. — ^Milton. 


With fame, in just proportion, envy 
grows. — Young. 


Raised by fortune to a ridiculous 
visibility. — Grattan. 


Fame ! that common crier. — J. Q. 
Adams. 


Grant me honest fame or grant me 
none. — Pope. 


Short is ray date, but deathless my 
renown. — Homer. 


Deathless laurel is the victor’s due. 
— Dryden. 


He lives in fame, that died in vir- 
tue’s cause. — Shakespeare. 

Fame sometimes Mth created spme- 
ching of nothing. — Thomas Ehiller, 


T awoke one morning and found my- 
self famous. — Byron. 


Fame, the sovereign deity of proud 
ambition. — Sheridan. 


To myself alone do I ow’e my fame. 
— Corneille. 


Song forbids victorious deeds to die. 
— Schiller. 


I would give all my fame for a pot 
of ale and safety. — Shakespeare. 


Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives. 
Live register^ upon our brazen tombs. 

— Shakespeare. 


Fame is the thirst of youth. — Byron. 


And yet, after all, what is post- 
humous fame? Altogether vanity. — ■ 
Antoninus. 


Evdn the best things are not equal 
to their fame. — Thoreau. 


Celebrity sells dearly what we think 
she gives. — Emile Souvestre. 


Money will buy money’s worth ; but 
the thing men call fame, what is it2— 
Carlyle. 


Fame has eagle wings, and she 
mounts not so high as man’s desire — 
Beaconsfield. 


Fame is but the breath of tike peo- 
ple, and that often unwholesome. — 
Rousseau. 


Fame must necessarily be the pov^ 
tion of but few. — ^Robert Hall. 


None despise fame more heartily 
than those who have no i)ossible claim 
to it. — J. Petit-Senn. 


How idle a boast, after all, is the 
immortality of a name! — Washington 
Irving. 


Many have lived on a pedestal who 
will never have a statue when dead. — - 
B^ranger. 


Fame can never make us lie down - 
contentedly on a death-bed. — Pope. 
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What is the end of fame? it is but 
to fill a certain portion of uncertain 
paper. — Byron. 


Who despises fame will soon rer 
nounce the virtues that deserve it — 
Mallet 


Never get a reputation for a small 
perfection if you are trying for fame 
in a loftier area. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


If fame is only to come after death, 
I am in no hurry for it. — Martial. 


The way to fame is like the way to 
heaven, through much tribulation. — 
Steele. 


A few words upon a tombstone, and 
the truth of those not to be depended 
on. — Bovee. 


No true and permanent fame can be 
founded, except in labors which pro- 
mote the happiness of mankind. — 
Charles Sumner. 


, The love of fame is the last weak- 
ness which even the wise resign. — 
Tacitus. 


.The love of fame gives an immense 
stimulus. — Ovid. 

What is fame? a fancied life m 
others’ breath. — Pope. 


He that will sell his fame will also 
sell the public interest. — Solon. 

To have fame follow us is welh bnt‘ 
it is not a desirable avant-courien’ — 
Bakac. 


Rash combat oft immortalizes man. 
If he should fall, he is renowned, in 
song. — Goethe. 

Wliat a heavy burden is a name that 
has become too soon famous! — Ypl- 
taire. 


Though fame is smoke, its fumes 
are frankincense to human thoughts. 
-—Byron. 


Better than fame is still the wish 
for fame, the constant training for a 
glorious strife, — Bulwer-Lytton, . 


' It often happens that those of whom 
we speak least on earth are best known 
in heaven. — N. Caussin. 


Unlike the sun, intellectual lu- 
minaries shine brightest after they set 
— Colton. 


Celebrity is the chastisement of 
merit and the punishment of talent. — 
Chamfort. 


Fame is the shame of immortality, 
and is itself a shadow. — Young. 


No one - would ever meet death in 
defence of his country ^ without the 
hope of immortality. — Cicero. 

jd'ame comes only when deserved, and 
then is as inevitable as destiny, for it 
is destiny. — Longfellow. 


What shall I do to be forever known, 
And make the age to come my own ? 

— Cowley, 


Seven cities warr’d for Homer being dead, 
Who living had no roofe to shroud his 
head. — Thos. Heywood. 


He shines in the second rank, who is 
eclipsed in the first. — Voltaire. 

She is best who is least spoken of 
among men, whether for good or evil. 
— Pericles. 


Many actions calculated to procure 
fame are not conducive to ultimate 
happiness. — Addison. 

I have learned to prize the quiet, 
I^tning deed, not the applauding 
thunder at its heels that men call 
fame. — A. Smith, 

Men have a solicitude about fajnfJ 
and the greater share they have of it, 
the more afraid they are of losing it, — 
, Johnson, 


The 'temple pf fa^me stands qpon the 
grave; the flame that burns upon its 
altars is kindled from the a^es of 
dead mem-^Hazlitt. 

The fame of' great men ought always 
to he estimated by the means i;ised to 
acquire it. — La Rochefouean^ld^ 
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Naked glory is the true and honor- 
able recompense of gallant actions. — 
Le Sage. 

He that would have his virtue pub- 
ished, is not the servant of virtue, but 
glory. — Ben Jonson. 

The love of letters is the forlorn 
hope of the man of letters. His rul- 
ing passion is the love of fame. — ■ 
Hazlitt. 

Let humble Allen, with an awkward shame. 
Do good by stealth, and blush to find it 
Fame. — Pope. 

1^11 make thee glorious by my pen 
And famous by my sword. 

— Marquis of Montrose. 

Fame lulls the fever of the soul, and makes 
Us feel that we have graspM an immortal- 
ity. — Joaquin Miller. 

Fame ! it is the flower of a day, that 
dies when the next sun rises. — Ouida. 

Men’s evil manners live in brass; 
their virtues we write in water. — 
Shakespeare. 

Only the actions of the just smell 
sweet and blossom in the dust. — James 
Shirley. 

Death makes no conquest of this conqueror; 
For now he lives in Fame, though not in 
life. — Shakespbard. 

Phe drying up a single tear has more 
Of honest fame than shedding seas of gore. 

— Byron. 

Mere family never made a man 
great. Thought and deed, not p^i- 
gree, are the passports to enduring 
fame. — Skobeleff, , 

Avuid shame, btit do not seek glory : 
nothing so expensive as glory. — Syd- 
ney Smith. 

What rage for fame attends bdh great and 
small! . , , ,, 

Better be d — n^d than mentioned not at ail. 

—John Wolcott.- 

An enduring fame is one stamped 
by the judgment of the^ future, —-that 
future which dispels illusions, and 
smashes idols into dust.— Oladstoneo 


The way to fame is like the way te 
heaven — through much tribulation. — • 
Sterne. 

No true and permanent Fame can 
be founded except in labors which pro- 
mote the happiness of mankind. — 
Charles Sumner. 

Ah I who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines 
afar? — Beattie. 

Sloth views the towers of fame with envious 
eyes, 

Desirous still, still impotent to rise. 

— Shenstone. 

Go where glory waits thee; 

But while f^e elates thee, 

Oh! still remember me. — Moore. 

In fame’s temple there is always a 
niche to be found for rich dunces, im- 
portunate scoundrels, or successful 
butchers of the human race. — Zim- 
mermann. 

It deserves with characters of brass, 

A forted residence, ’gainst the tooth of time 
And razure of oblivion. — Shakespeare. 

He left a name at which the world grew 
pale, 

To point a moral, or adorn a tale. 

— Dr. Johnson. 

If you would not be forgotten as 
soon as you are dead, either write 
things worth reading or do things 
worth writing. — Franklin. 

^ 'Men’s is like their hair, which 
gro^ aft.or they are dead, and with 
just as ' little use to ’^Cpoocso 

Villiers. ’ ■ 

Of all the rewards of virtue, . . . 
the most splendid is fame, for it is 
fame alone that can offer us the mem- 
ory of posterity. — Cicero. 

He who would acquire fame must 
not shov^ himself afraid of censure. 
JThe dread of censure is the death of 
genius.— Simms. 

As the pearl ripens in the obscurity 
of its shell, so ripens in the tomb all 
the fame that is truly precious.— 
dor. 








Men think highly of those who rfse 
rapidly in the world ; whereas nothing 
rises quicker than dust, straw, and 
feathers. — Hare. 


Fame and admiration weigh not a 
feather in the scale against friendship 
and love, for the heart languishes all 
the same. — George Sand. 


The thirst after fame is greater than 
that after virtue ; for who embraces 
virtue if you take away its rewards? 
< — Juvenal. 


It is pleasing to be pointed at with 
the finger and to have it said, “There 
goes the man.” — Persius. 

What is fame? The advantage of 
being known by people of whom you 
yourself know nothing, and for whom 
you care as little. — Stanislaus. 

Time magnifies everything after 
death; a man’s fame is increased as it 
passes from mouth to mouth after his 
burial. — Propertius. 


The splendors that belong nnto the 
fame of earth are but a wind, that in 
the same direction lasts not long. — 
Dante. 


Fame is the echo of actions, re- 
sounding them to the world, save that 
the echo repeats only the last part ; but 
fame relates all, and often more than 
all. — Thomas Fuller. 


The aspiring youth that fired the 
Bphesian dome outlives in fame the 
pious fool that raised it. — Colley Gib- 
ber. 


Fame, they tell you, is air; but 
without air there is no life for any; 
without fame there is none for the 
best. — Landor. 


Fame usually comes to those who are 
thinking about something else, — ^very 
rarely to those who say to themselves, 
“ Go to, now let us be a celebrated 
individual ! ” — Holmes. 


Your fame is as the grass, whose 
hue comes and goes, and His might 
withers it by whose power it sprang 
from the lap of the earth. — Dante. 


Fame, we may understand, is no sure 
test of merit, but 6nly a probability 
of such : it is an accident, not a prop- 
erty of a man. — Carlyle. 


Were not this desire of fame very 
strong, the difiSculty of obtaining it, 
and the danger of losing it when ob- 
tained, would be sufiBicient to deter a 
man from so vain a pursuit. — Addison, 


Then shall our names 

Familiar in his mouth as household words, 

Be in their flowing cups freshly remembered. 

— Shakespeare. 


Scarcely two hundred years back can 
Fame recollect articulately at all ; and 
there she but maunders and mumblee. 
— Carlyle. 


If parts alloAre thee, think how Bacon shined, 
The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind; 
Or, ravished with the whistling of a name, 
See Crpmwelh damned to everlasting fame! 

— Pope. 


What of them is left, to tell 
Where they lie, and how they fell? 

Not a stone on their turf, nor a bone in 
their graves: 

But they live in the Verse that immortally 
saves. —Byron. 


And glory long has made the sages smile; 
’Tis something, nothing, words, illusion, 
wind — 

Depending more upon the historian’s style 
Than on the name a person leaves be- 
hind. —Byron. 


Of all the possessions of this life 
fame is the noblest ; when the body has 
sunk into the dust the great name still 
lives. — Schiller. 


Fame may be compared to a scold ; 
the best way to silence ber is to let 
her alone, and she will at last be out 
of breath in blowing ber own trum- 
pet — Fuller. 


Of all the phantoms fleeting in the mist 
Of time, though meagre all and ghostly 
thin; 

Mnst unsubstantial, unessential shade 
Was earthly fame. — Pollok. 


I Be not liquorish after fame, found 
by experience to carry a trumpet, that 
doth for the most part congregate more 
j enemies than friends.i — Oshom. 
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Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife I 
To all the sensual world prcKrlaim, 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age .without a name. 

— Scott. 


Fame, as a river, is narrowest where 
it is, bred, and broadest afar off; so 
exemplary writers depend not upon the 
gratitude of the world. — Sir W. 
Davenant 


The love of fame is a passion nat- 
ural and universal, which no man, 
however high or mean, however wise 
or ignorant, was yet able to despise, — 
Dr. Johnson. 


None of the projects or designs 
which exercise the mind of man are 
equally subject to obstructions and dis- 
appointments with the pursuit of 
fame. — Dr. Johnson. 


In the career of female fame, there 
are few prizes to he obtained which 
can vie with the obscure state of a 
beloved wife or a happy mother. — 
Jane Porter. ' 


The Duke of Wellington brought to 
the post of first minister immortal 
fame ; a quality of, success which 
would almost seem to include all 
others, — Benj. Disraeli 


Fame is a shuttlecock. If it be 
struck only at one end of a room it will 
soon fall to the floor. To keep it up^ 
it mtist be struck at both ends. — 
J ohnson. 


Fame is not won on downy plumes 
nor under canopies ; the man who con- 
sumes his days without obtaining it 
leaves such mark p^f himself on earth 
as smoke in air oi^ foam on water. — 

Dante. — 

Th,e fame wl^ich/bids fair to live the 
long;est resembles that which B^bracje 
attributes to Marcellus, whose prog- 
ress he compares to the silent, imper- 
ceptible growth of a tree. — W. B. 
Olulow. 


Fame is an undertaker that pays 
but little attention to the living, but 
bedizens the dead, furnishes out their 
funerals, and follows them to the 
grave. — Colton. 


Fame is the inheritance not of the 
dead, but of the living. It is we who 
look back with lofty pride to the great 
names of antiquity, who drink of that 
flood of glory as of a river, and re- 
fresh our wings in it for future flight. 
— Hazlitt- 

Valor and power may gain a last- 
ing memory, but where are they when 
the brave and mighty are departed? 
Their effects may remain, but they live 
not in them any more than the fire in 
the work of the potter. — ^Hartley Cole- 
ridge. 

The only pleasure of fame is that 
it proves the way to pleasure; and 
the more intellectual our pleasure, 
the better for the pleasure and for ns 
too — Byron. 


There is no employment in the 
world so laborious as that of making 
to one’s self a greac name; life ends 
before one has scarcely made the first 
rough draught of his work. — Bruy^re. 


It is^ more reasonable to wish for 
reputation while it may be enjoyed, as 
Anacreon^ calls upon his companions 
to give him for present use the- wine 
ana garlands which they p^posiS to 
bestow upon bis tomb. — Dr. Johnson. 


Our admfration of ^ famous ndan 
lessens upon our nearer Acquaintance 
with him; and we seldom hear of a 
celebrated person without a catalogue 
of some notorious weaknesses and in- 
firmities. — ^Addison. 


It is not without reason that fame 
is awarded only after death. The 
cloud-dust of notoriety which follows 
and envelops the men who drive with 
the wind bewilders contemporary judg- 
ment. — LowelL > 


When Fame stands by ns all alone, 
sb© is an angol clad in light and 
Strength; but when Love touches her 
she chops her sword, upd fades away, 
ghostlike and ashamed. — Ouida* 


Fame confers a rank above that of 
gentleman and of kings. As soon as 
she issues her patent o-f nobility, it 
matters not a straw whether the recipe 
ient be the son of a Bourbon or, of 
tallow-chandler. — ^Bulwer-Lyttom i 









The desire of posthumous fame and 
the dread of posthumous reproach and 
execration are feelings from the infiu- 
ence of which scarcely any man is per- 
fectly free, and which in many men 
are powerful and constant motives of 
action. — Macaulay. 


Time has a doomsday book, upon 
whose pages he is continually record- 
ing illustrious names. ^ But as often 
as a new name is- written there, an 
old one disappears. Only a few stand 
in illuminated characters never to be 
effaced. — Longfellow. 


If opinion hath lighted the lamp of 
thy name, endeavor to encourage it 
with thy own oil, lest it go out and 
stink; fiie chronical disease of popu- 
larity is shame; if thou be once up, 
beware ; from fame to infamy is a 
beaten i^oad. — Quarles. 


The best-concerted schemes men lay for 


fame. 

Die fast away; only themselves die faster. 
The far-fam’d sculptor, and the laurell’d 


bard. 

Those bold insurancers of deathless fame, 
Supply their little feeble aids in vain. 

— Blair. 


Fame is a good so wholly foreign to 
our natures that we have no faculty 
in the soul adapted to^ it,^ nor any 
organ in the body to relish it; an ob- 
ject of desire placed out of the possi- 
bility of fruition. — Addison. 


Those who despise fame seldom de- 
serve it. We are apt to undervalue 
the purchase we cannot reach, to con- 
ceal our poverty the better. It is a 
spark which kindles upon the best fuel, 
and bums brightest^ in the bravest 
breast. — Jeremy Collier. 


Fame often rests at first upon some- 
thing accidental, and often, too, is 
swept away, or for a time removed ; 
but neither genius nor glory is con- 
ferred at once, nor do they glimmer 
and fall, like drops in a grotto, at a 
shout. — Landor. 


Common fame is the only liar that 
deserveth to have some respect still 
reserved to it; though she telleth many 
an untruth, she often hits right, and 
most especially when she speaketh ill 
of men. — Saville. 


It is the penaltyrof fame that a man 
must ever keep rising. ‘‘Get a reputa- 
tion and then go to bed,’’ is thfe ab- 
surdest of all maxims, ^^eep up* a 
reputation or go to b^,” w®nld be 
nearer the truth. — Chapin. 


Among tlie writers- of all age's, some 
deserve fame, and have it; others 
neither have nor deserve it ; some ha'^o 
it, not deserving it ; others, though de- 
serving it, yet totally miss it, or have 
It not equal to theik* deserts. — Miltoni 


What a wretched thing is all fame! 
A renown of the highest sort endures, 
say, for two thousand years. And 
then? Why, then, a fathomless eter- 
nity swallows it. Work for eternity: 
not the meagre rhetorical eternity of 
the periodical critics, but for the real 
eternity, wherein dwelleth the Divine. 
— Carlyle. 


How idle a boast, after all, is the 
immortality of a name ! ^ Time is ever 
silently turning over his pages ; we 
are too much engrossed by the story of 
the present to think of the character 
and anecdotes that gave interest to the 
past ; and each age is a volume thrown 
aside and forgotten. — ^Washington 
Irving, 


Thy fanes, thy temple, tb the surface bow. 
Commingling slowly with heroic earth, 
Broke by the share of every rustic plo.ugh! 
So perish monuments of mortal Birth, 

To perish all in turn, save well-recorded 
Worth. — -^yron. 


Fame has no necessary conjunction 
with praise; it may exist without the 
breaffi of a word : it is a recognition oi 
excellence which must be felt, but need 
not be spoken. Even the epvious must 
feel it, — feel it, and hate in eiieiice.--' 
Washington Allston. 

, . Ther love of fame is top h^gh and 
delicate a feeling in the Mnd to be 
mixed up with realities, — it is a soli- 
tary aj^straction. * A name “ fast 
afifchor^d in' the deep atr^ss * of time ” 
IS' lik^ a‘ sthr liyinklfn^ in the firma- 
ment, cold, silent, 'distant, but eternal 
and sublime; and otrr^ transmitting ope 
to posterity is as if we (Should com 
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template our translation to the skies. 
^Hazlitt. 


Fame is a revenue payable only to 
our ghosts; and to deny ourselves all 
present satisfaction, or to expose our- 
selves to so much hazard for this, were 
as great madness as to starve our- 
selves, or fight desperately for food, 
to be laid on our tombs after our 
death. — Mackenzie. 


Fame is like a river, that bareth up 
things light and swollen, and drowns 
things weighty and solid; but if per- 
sons of quality and judgment concur, 
then it filleth all round about, and will 
not easily away ; for the odors of oint- 
ments are more durable than those of 
flowers. — Bacon. 


Popular glory is a perfect coquette ; 
her lovers must toil, feel every in- 
quietude, indulge every caprice, and 
perhaps at last be jilted into the bar- 
gain. True glory, on the other hand, 
resembles a woman of sense; her ad- 
mirers must play no tricks. They feel 
no great anxiety, for they are sure in 
the end of being rewarded in propor- 
tion to their merit. — Goldsmith. 


An earthly immortality belongs to a 
great and good character. History 
emlDalms it; it lives in its moral in- 
fluence, in its authority, ip its example, 
in the memory of the words and deeds 
in which it was manifested; and as 
every age adds to the illustrations of 
its efficacy, it may chance to be the 
best understood by a remote posterity. 
— Edward Everett. 


To some characters, fame is like an 
Intoxicating cup placed to the lips, — 
they do well to turn away from it who 
fear it will turn their heads.. But to 
Others fame- is “ love disguised,” the 
love that answers to love in its widest, 
most exalb^ sense.^Mrs. Jameson. 

Posthumous fame is- a plant of 
taj^dy growth, for our body naust be the 
seed of, it; or^ napy liken it to a 
torch, which nothing put fh® last spark 
of life can, light up;. or we may com- 
pare it. to the trumpet- of the ^arch- 
angel, fpr it 13 S blpwn, over the dead; 
but unlike that ^a^fp^hfest., it ,is of 


earth, not of heaven, and can i^ither 
rouse nor raise us. — Colton. 


It is a very indiscreet and trouble- 
some ambition which cares so much 
about fame ; about what the world 
says of us ; to be always looking in the 
faces of others for approval; to be al- 
ways anxious about the effect of what 
we do or say; to be always shouting, 
to hear the echoes of our own voices, — 
Longfellow. 


What so foolish as the chase of fame? 
How vain the prize I how impotent our aim! 
For what are men who grasp at praise sub- 
lime, 

But bubbles on the rapid stream of time. 
That rise and fall, that swell, and are no 
more. 

Born and forgot, *ten thousand in an hour. 

— Young. 


Reputation being essentially contem- 
poraneous, is always at the mercy of 
the Envious and the Ignorant. But 
Fame, whose very birth is posthu- 
mous, and which is only known to exist 
by the echo of its footsteps through 
congenial minds, can neither be in- 
creased nor diminished by any degree 
of wilfulness. — Mrs. Jameson. 


A man who cannot win fame in his 
own age will have a very small chance 
of, winning it from posterity. True, 
there are some half-dozen exceptions 
to this truth among millions of 
myriads that attest it; but what man 
of common sense would inve^ any 
large amount of hope in so uninrbmiie- 
ing a lottery? — Bulwer-Lytton. 


After upward,s of two thousand 
years Epicurus has been exonerated 
from the reproach that the doctrines 
of his phflosophy recommended the 
pleasures of sensuality and voluptuous- 
ness as the chief good. Calumny may 
rest on genius a considerable part of a 
world’s duration; what then is the 
value of fame? — W. B. Olulo'W’. 


; Happy indeed the poet of whom, like 
Orpheus, nothing is known but an 
immortal name! Happy Pext, pex- 
Imps, the poet of whom, like Homer, 
nothing is known but the /Immortal 
works. The more the merely human- 
part of the poet remains a mystery, 
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th^ more willing is tbe reverence given 
to his divine mission. — ^Bnlwer-Lytton. 


IPbe triompbs of the warrior are 
bounded by the narrow theater of bis 
own age, bnt those of a Scott or a 
Shakespeare will be renewed with 
greater luster in ages yet unborn, 
when the Tictorious chieftain shall be 
forgofeten, or shall live only in the 
song of the minstrel and the page of 
the chronicler. — Prescott. 


Milton neither aspired to present 
fiame, nor even expected it; but (to 
use bis own words) his high ambi- 
tion was “to leave something so writ- 
ten to after ages, that they should not 
willingly let it die.” And Cato finely 
observed, he would i^uch rather that 
posterity should inquire^ why no stat- 
ues were erected to him, than why 
they were. — Colton. 


To be read by bare inscriptions, Ito 
many in Grtiter, — to hope for eternity 
by enigmatical epithets or first letters 
of our names' — to be studied by anti- 
q;uarians who we were, and have new 
names given us like many of the mum- 
mies, are cold consolation unto the 
students of perpetuity, even by ever- 
lasting languages. — T. Hughes. 


Live for something! Do good and 
leave behind you a monument of vir- 
tue that the storm of time can never 
destroy. Write your name in kind- 
n^, love, and mercy on the hearts of 
the thousands you come in contact 
with, year by year, and you will never 
he forgotten. Your name, your deeds, 
will be, as legible on the hearts you 
leave behind, as the stars on the brow 
of evening. Good deeds will shine as 
the stars of heaven. — Chalmers. 


Vain ei?3pty wbrds 

Of honour, glory, immortal fame, 

Can these recall the spirit from its place. 

Or re-inspire the breathless clay^ with life? 
What tho’ your fame with all its thousand 
trumpets, 

Sound o’er the sepulchres, will that aw^e 
The sleeping dead. — Sewell. 


One might feel indignant at the in- 
justice which deals out what is called 
fame with so unequal a hand, were 
it not for the reflection that men who 
are competent to add to the intel- 


lectual w^lth of the world, and en- 
large the domain of knowledge, have 
learned to take popular applause^ at 
its true value, and to find in the faith- 
ful discharge of honorable duty a sat- 
isfaction which is its own reward. — ' 
George S. Hillard. 


Of present fame think little and of 
future le^s ; the praises that we receive 
after we are buried, like the posies 
that are strewn over our grave, may 
be gratifying to the living, but they are 
nothing to the dead: the dead are 
gone either to a place where they hear 
them not, or where, if they do, they 
will despise them, — Colton. 


Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth 
raise 

(That last infirmity of noble mind) 

To scorn delights and live laborious days; 
But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 
And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 
Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred 
shears. 

And slits the thin-spun life. — Milton. 


A man’s heart must be very frivo- 
lous if the possession of fame rewards 
the labor to attain it. For the worst 
of reputatiork is that it is not palpable 
or present, — we do not feel or see or 
taste it. People praise us behind our 
backs, but we hear them not; few 
before our faces, and who is not sus- 
picious of the truth of such praise?-^ 
Bulwer-Lytton. 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime. 
And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time; — 
Footprints, that perhax)S another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwreck’d brother. 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 

— Longfellow. 


The highest greatness, surviving 
time and stone, is that which pro- 
ceeds from th^ soul of man. Mon- 
arch^ and cabinets, generals and ad- 
mirals, with the pomp of court and 
the (rixcuinstance of war, in the lapse 
of time (^appear from sight; but the 
pioneers of truth, though poot and 
loWly, especfally those whose example 
elevates human nature, and teaches 
the rights of man, so that “a gdvem- 
ment of the people, by the people, for 
the people, may not perish from the 
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earth such a harbinger esas uever 
be forgotten, and their renown spreads 
'io-extensive with the cause they served 
so well — ^Charles Sumner. 


To be rich, to be famous? do these 
profit a year hence, when other names 
sound louder than yours, when you He 
hidden away under ground, along with 
the idle titles engraven on your coffin? 
But only true love lives after you, fol- 
lows your memory with secret bless- 
ings or pervades you, and intercedes 
for you. 'Non omnis mormr, if, dying, 
I yet live in a tender heart or two; 
nor am lost and hopeless, living, if a 
sainted departed soul still loves and 
prays for me. — Thackeray. 

Familiarity 

Be thou familiar, but by no means 
vulgar. — Shakespeare. 


All objects lose by too familiar a 
view. — Dryden. 


Familiarity and satiety are twins. 
— Mme. Deluzy. 


Make not thy friends too cheap to 
thee, nor thyself to thy friend. — 
Fuller. 


The confidant of my vices is my 
master, though he were my valet. — 
Goethe. 


Beauty soous grows familiar to the 
lover, fades in his eyes, and palls 
upon the sense. — Addison. 


Though familiarity may nut breed 
contempt, At takes off tbe edge of ad- 
mina.tion., — Hazlitt. 


A woman who throws herself at a 
man’s head will soon find her place 
at his feet. — ^Lonis Besnoyers. 


Familiarity is a magician that is 
(inel to beauty, but kind to ugliness. 
-rriOuida. 


Familiarity is the most destructive 
of all iconoclasts.— Mme. de Genlis. 

The ways miited. to confidence are 
famijiar to me^ but not those that are 
suited to famiJiarity^-^J'oubert. 


Familiarities are the aphides that 
imperceptibly suck out the juice in- 
tended for the germ of love. — Landor. 


Be not too familiar with thy serv- 
ants; at first it may beget love, but 
in the end it will breed contempt — 
Fuller. 

Familiarity is a suspension of al- 
most all the laws of civility, which 
libertinism has introduced into society 
under the notion of ease. — Roche- 
foucauld. 

Familiarity so dulls the edge of 
perception as to make us least ac- 
quainted with thin^ forming part of 
our daily life. — JuHa Ward Howe. 


The living together for three long, 
rainy days in the country has done 
more to dispel love than all the per- 
fidies in love that have ever been 
committed. — ^Arthur Helps; 

An idol may be undeified by many 
accidental causes. Marriage, in par- 
ticular, is a kind of counter apothe- 
osis, as a deification inverted. When 
a man becomes familiar with his god- 
dess she quickly sinks into a woman. 
— Addison. 


A man does not wonder at what be 
sees frequently, evmi though he be 
ignorant of the reason. If anything 
happens which he has not seen be- 
fore, he calls it a prodigy. — Cieeiu. 

The man that ha^Is you Tom or Jack, 

And proves by thvtmps npon your back 
How he esteems your merit. 

Is such a friend that one had ne^d 
Be very much Ms friend indeed 
To pardon or to bear it. — Cowpet. 

Famine 

Famine ends famine. — Ben Jonson. 


This fmnine has a sharp and meagre face; 
*Tis (death in asn imdress of skin and bone, 
Where age and youth, their landmark, ta’en 
away, 

Look all one common sorrow. — ^Dryden. 
Fanaticism ^ 

Paniaticism is governed by nnagina- 
tion rather than judgment. — Mfa 
Stowe. 


The child of false zeal-^-Ohapin. 
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The false fire of an overheated 
mind. — Cowper. 


Reason is not compatible with zeal 
nin mad. — South. 


A fanatic, either religious or politi- 
cal, is the subject of strong delusions. 
■ — Whately. 


The downright fanatic is nearer to 
the heart of things than the cool and 
slippery disputant. — Chapin. 


If you see one cold and vehement 
at the same time, set him down for a 
fanatic. — Lavater. 


That can never be reasoned down 
which was not reasoned up. — Fisher 
Ames, 


Fanaticism is the child of false zeal 
and of superstition, the father of in- 
tolerance and of persecution. — J. Wo 
Fletcher. 


Fanaticism is such an overwhelm- 
tug impression of the ideas relating 
^ the future world as disqualifies for 
the duties of life. — Robert Hall. 


The blind fanaticism of one foolish 
honest man may cause more evil than 
the united efforts of twenty rogues. — 
Baron de Grimm. 


What is fanaticism to-day is the 
fashionable creed to-morrow, and 
trite as the multiplication table a week 
after. — Wendell Phillips. 


An uhcon^blled imagination may 
become as surely intoxiqhted by over- 
indulgence as a toper may do bodily 
with strong drink. — Haliburtdh*. ' ’ 

Fanaticism, to^ which men are so 
much inelined, has always^ served Bdt 
only to ' render them moje brutalized 
but more wicked. — ^Voltarre. ' ' > •' 

Though fanaticism drinks ’ at 
founts, its predisposing causeii^ mostly 
th^ subject of an invisible f uturity^ — ■ 
Atterbury. ,, , ? 


There is such delusion as evinces 
itself in cool vehemence ; and it is the 


most dangerous of all expressions of 
fanaticism. — W. B. Clulow. 


Earnestness is good; it means busi- 
ness. But fanaticism overdoes, and 
is consequently reactionary. — Spur- 
geon. 


E. P. Whipple calls fanaticism “re- 
ligion caricatured,” which is a full 
definition in a word. — James Parton. 


There is no doubt that religious fa- 
natics have done more to prejudice the 
cause they affect to advocate than 
have its opponents. — Hosea Ballou. 


Painful and corporeal punishments 
should never be applied to fanaticism ; 
for, being founded on pride, it glories 
in persecution. — Beccaria. 


Fanaticism is a fire, which beats the 
mind indeed, but heats without puri- 
fying. It stimulates and ferments all 
the passions; but it rectifies none of 
them. — Warburton. 


To conquer fanaticism, you must 
tolerate it ; the shuttlecock of re- 
ligious difference soon falls to the 
ground when there are no battledoors 
to beat it backward and forward. — 
Ohatfield. 


Of all things, wisdom is the most 
terrified with epidemical fanaticism, 
because, of all enemies, it is that 
against which she is the least able to 
furnish any kind of resource. — Burke. 


Fanaticism, ,or, to call it by its 
milder name, enthusiasm, is only pow- 
erful and active so long as it is ag- 
gressive. Establish it firmly in power, 
and it becomes conservatism, whether 
it will or no. — ^Lowell. 


Fanaticism is an inflamed State of 
the pa,ssion§ ;. and nothing that is vio- 
lent' will' last long. The vicissitudes 
of" Wortd^ and the business of life 
are admirably adapted to abate the 
excesses of religious enthusiasm. — 
Roliert *•'* * 

r? . / ' t'i 

Everybody knows that fanaticisip is 
religion' fchlicatn^ed ; bears; indeed, 
about' the saipe relation to it tfiat a 
monkey bears to a man; yet, with 
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many, contempt of fanaticism is re- 
ceived as a sure sign of hostility to 
religion. — Whipple. 


There is no cruelty so inexorable 
ind unrelenting as that which proceeds 
"rom a bigoted and presumptuous sup- 
position of doing service to God. 
The victim of the fanatical persecutor 
will find that the stronger the mo- 
tives he can urge for mercy are, the 
weaker will be his chance for obtain- 
ing it, for the merit of his destruction 
will be supposed to rise in value in 
proportion as it is effected at the ex- 
pense of every feeling both of justice 
and of humanity. — Colton. 

Fancy 

Fancy light from fancy caught. — 
Tennyson. 


The devious path® where wanton 
fancy leads. — Rowe. 


Fancy brings us as many vain hopes 
as idle fears. — Humboldt. 


All impediments in fancy’s course 
are motives of more fancy. — Shake- 
speare. 


Pacing through the forest. 
Chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancy. 

— Shakespeare, 


Woe to the youth whom fancy gains 
Winning from reason*s hand the reins. 

— Scott. 


Two meanings have our lightest fantasies. 
One of the Iksh, and of the spirit one. 

— ^James Russell LowelL 


Every fancy you consult, consult 
your purse. — Franklin. 


Fancy tortures more people than 
does reality. — Ouida. 


In maiden meditation,, fancy free. — 
Shakespeare. 


Fancy, like the finger of a clock, 
Runs the great circuit, and is still at home. 

— Cowper. 


All power of fancy over reason is 
a degree of insanity. — Dr. Johnson. 


False fancy brings real misery. — 
Schiller, 


Fancy sets the value on the gifts of 
fortune. — Rochefoucauld. 


So full of shapes is fancy. 
That it alone is high fantastical. 

— Shakespeare. 


When at the close of each sad, sorrowing 
day, 

Fancy restores what vengeance snatchM 
away. — Pope. 


A fretful fancy is constantly fling- 
ing its possessor into gratuitous to- 
phets. — W. R. Alger. 


Fancy borrows much from memory, 
and so looks back to the past. — Ruffini. 


Fancy runs most furiously when 
a guilty conscience drives it — Fullmer. 


Nothing is so atrocious as fancy 
without taste. — Goethe. 


Do not let fancy outrun your means. 
— Franklin. 


She^s all my 'fancy painted her, 

She’s lovely, she’s divine. 

— Wm. Mer. 


Fancy and pride seeks things at vast 
expense. — Young. • 


The earth hath bubbles, as the water has. 
And these are of them. — Shakespeare. 


Who does not know the bent of 
woman’s- fancy? — Spenser. 

Ever let the fan^ roam; pleasure 
never is at home. — !Kftats. 

.Min^ eyes he closed, but open left 
the cell of Fancy, w immortal sight. 
—Milton. 


Fancy is imagination in her youth 
and adolescence. Fancy is always ex- 
cursive; imagination, not seldom, is 
’sedate. — Lapdor. 


Bright-eyed fancy, hovering o’er, 

Scatters from her pictured urn, . , 

Thoughts that breathe, and words that .burn. 

Gray. 
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"Tis not necessHy, but opinion, that 
makes men miserable; and when we 
come to be fancy-sick, there’s no cure. 
— ^iu’Estrange. 


Why will any man be so imperti- 
nently officious as to tell me all this 
is only fancy? If it is a dream, let 
me enjoy it. — Addison. 


In the loss of an object we do not 
proportion our grief to the real value 
it bears, but to the value our fancies 
set upon it. — Addison. 


Fancy and humour, early and con- 
stantly indulged in, may expect an old 
age overrun with follies. — Watts. 


Fancy is a fairy, that can hear 
Ever, the melody of nature’s voice. 

And see all lovely visions that she will. 

— Mrs. Osgood. 


Sentiment is intellectualized emo- 
tion, emotion precipitated, as it were, 
in pretty crystals by the fancy. — 
Lowell. 


Tet! me where is fancy bred, 

Or in the heart, or in the head? 
How begot, how nourished? 

— Shakesoeare. 


The mere reality of life would be 
inconceivably poor without the charm 
of fancy, which brings in its bosom, 
no doubt, as many vain fears as idle 
hopes, but lends much oftener to the 
illusions it calls up a gay flattering 
hue than one which inspires terror. — 
Wilhelm von Humboldt. 


Fancy restrained may be compared 
to a fountain, which plays highest^ by 
diminishing the aperture. — Goldsmith. 


Our fancies are more giddy and un- 
firm, more longing, wavering, sooner 
lost and won, than women’s are. — 
Shakespeare. 


Fancy rules over two thirds of the 
universe, the past and the future, 
while reality is confined to the pres- 
ent. — Richter. 


Every fancy that we would substi- 
tute for a reality is, if we saw aright, 
end saw the whole, not only false, 


but every way less beautiful and ex- 
cellent than that which we sacrifice 
to it. — Sterling. 


It is the fancy, not the reason of 
things, that makes us so uneasy. It 
is not the place, nor the condition, but 
the mind alone, that can make any- 
body happy or miserable. — L’Estrange. 


If ever (as that ever may be near) 
you meet in some fresh cheek the pow- 
er of fancy, then shall you know the 
wounds invisible that love’s keen ar- 
rows make. — Shakespeare. 


Fancy, when once brought into re- 
ligion, knows not where to stop. It 
is like one of those fiends in old 
stories which any one could raise, hut 
which, when raised, could never be 
kept within the magic circle. — Whately. 


When my way is too rough for my 
feet, or too steep for my strength, I 
get ofl: it to some smooth velvet path 
which fancy has scattered over with 
rosebuds of delights ; and, having taken 
a few turns in it, come back strength- 
ened and refreshed. — Sterne. 


That queen of error, whom we call 
fancy and opinion, is the more de- 
ceitful because she does not always 
deceive. She would be the infallible 
rule of truth if she were the infallible 
rule of falsehood ; but being only most 
frequently in error, she gives no evi- 
dence of her real quality, for she marks 
with the same character both that 
which is true and that which is false. 
— PascaL 


A confused mass of thoughts, tum- 
bling over one another in the dark; 
when the fancy was yet in its first 
work, moving the sleeping images of 
things towards the light, there to he 
distinguished and then either choser* 
or rejected by the judgment. — Drydem 


Fancy has an extensive influence in 
morals. Some of the most powerful 
and dangerous feelings in nature, as 
those df ambition and envy, derive 
their principal nourishment from a 
cause apparebtly so trivial. Its ef- 
fect on the common affairs of life 
greater than ipight be supposec 
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Naked reality would scarcely keep the 
world in motion. — W. B. Clnlow. 


The difference is as great between 
The optics seeing as the objects seen. 

All manners take a tincture from our own; 
Or come discolor’d through our passions 
shown ; 

Or fancy’s beam enlarges, multiplies. 
Contracts, inverts, and gives ten thousand 
dyes. — Pope. 


Most marvellous and enviable is that 
fecundity of fancy which can adorn 
whatever it ^touches, which can in- 
v^t naked fact and dry reasoning with 
unlooked-for beauty, make flowerets 
bloom even on the brow of the preci- 
pice, and, when nothing better can 
be had, can turn the very substance 
of rock itself into moss and lichens. 
This faculty is incomparably the most 
important for the vivid and attractive 
exhibition of truth to the minds of 
men. — Fuller. 


Fancy, an animal faculty, is very 
different from imagination, which is 
intellectual. The former is passive; 
but the latter is active and creative. 
Children, the weak minded, and the 
timid, are full of fancy. Men and 
women of intellect, of great intellect, 
are alone possessed of great imag- 
ination. — Joubert. 

Farewell 

The bitter word which closed all 
earthly friendships, and finished every 
feast of love, — ^farewell. — Pollok. 

Farewell! “But not for ever.” — 
Cowper. 

Sweets to the sweet ; farewell ! — 
Shakespeare. 


Farewell, happy fields, 
Where ioy forever dwells; hail, horrors! 

— Milton. 


So sweetly she bade me adieu, 

I thought that she bade me return. 

— Shenstone. 


To all, to each, a fair good-night. 

And pleasing dreams, and slumbers light. 

— Scott. 


Fare thee well I and if for ever, 

St^ for ever, fare thee well. , 

— Byron. 


Farewell! if ever fondest prayer 
For other’s weal availed on high. 
Mine will not all be lost in air 
But waft thy name beyond the ^7. 

— Byron. 


Farewell the tranquil mind! farewell con- 
tent! 

Farewell the plumed troops, and the big 
wars 

That make ambition virtue. 

— Shakespeare. 


Fare thee well; 

The elements be kind to thee, and make 
Thy spirits all of comfort! — Shakespeare. 


Farewell! a word that must be, and hath 
been — 

A sound which makes us linger; — yet— 
farewell. ■ — Byron. 


Farewell! . 

For in that word, — that fatal word, — how- 
e’er 

We promise — hope — believe, — there breathet 
despair. — Byron. 


One kind kiss before we part, 

Drop a tear, and bid adieu; 

Though we sever, my fond heart 
Till we meet shall pant for you. 

— Robert Dodsley. 


’Twere vain to speak, to weep, to sigh; 

Oh, more than tears of blood can tell 
When wrung from guilt’s expiring eye. 
Are in the word farewell — farewell. 

— -Byran. 


The happy never say, and nevei 
hear said, farewell. — Laudor. 


Where thou art gone, adieus and 
farewells are a sound unknown. — « 
Cowper. 


Gude nicht, and joy be wi’ you a^ 
-—Lady Naime. 


Give me your hand first; fare you 
well. — Shakespeare. 


“Adieu, she cries, and waved her 
}ily hand. — Gay. 

Farewell, and stand fast — Shake- 
speare. 

So, farewell hope, and with hope farewell 
fear, 

Farewell remorse; all good to me is lost. 

— Milton. 
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Here’s a sigh to those who Ioyc me. 
And a smile to those who hate; 

And, whatever sky’s above me, 

Here’s a heart for ev’ry fate.— Byron. 


One struggle more, and I am free 
From pangs that rend my heart in twain; 
One last long sigh to love and thee. 

Then l>ack to busy life again. — Byron. 


Then fare thee well, deceitful maid, 
’Twere vain and fruitless to regret thee; 
Nor hope nor memory yield their aid. 

But time may teach me to forget thee. 

M ■ — Byron. 

Let’s not tmman each other — part at once; 
All farewells should be riudden, when for- 
ever, . 

Else they make an eternity of momrats, ^ 
And clog the last sad sands of life with 
tears. — —Byron. 

Farewell the plumed troop, and the big 
wars. 

That make ambifion virtue I O, farewell! 
Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill 
trump. . . , 

The spint-stirring drum, the ear-piercmg 
fife. — Shakespeare. 

Farewell, a long farewell, to all my great- 
ness! 

This is the state of man; To-day he puts 
forth 

The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow blos- 
soms 

And bears his blushing honors thick upon 
him : 

The third day comes a frost, a killing frost; 
And — when he thinks, good easy man, full 
surely 

His greatness is a-ripening, — nips his root. 
And then he falls as I do. — Shakespeare. 

Farming 

Farming is a most senseless pnr- 
snit, a mere laboring in a circle. You 
sow that you may reap, and then you 
reap that you may sow. Nothing ever 
comes of it. — Stobaeus. 


Let us never forget that the culti- 
vation of the earth is the most im- 
portant labor of man. Man may be 
civilized in some degree without great 
progress in manufactures and with lit- 
tle commerce with his distant neigh- 
bors. But without the cultivation of 
the earth, he is, in all countries, a 
savage. Until he gives up tho, chaue, 
and fixes himself in some place, an<J 
seeks a living from the earth, he is a 
roaming barbarian. When tillage be- 
gins, other arts follow. The farmers, 
therefore, are the founders of civiliza- 
tion. — Daniel Webster. 


FasMon 

Fashion is aristocratic-autocratic.—* 
J. O. Holland. 


The fashion wears out more apparet 
than the man. — Shakespeare. 

Fashionability is a kind of elevated 
vulgarity. — George Darley. 

Fashion is the bastard of vanity, 
dressed by art. — Fuseli. 

As soon as fashion is^universal, it 
is out of date. — Marie Elbner-Eschen- 
bach. 


Lie ten nights awake carving the 
fashion of a new doublet. — Shake- 
speare. 

He is only fantastical that is not 
in fashion. — Burton. 


Ridiculous modes, invented by ig- 
norance, and adopted by folly. — Smol- 
lett. 


Fashion is only the attempt to real* 
ize art in living forms and social 
intercourse. — 0. W. Holmes. 


Every generation laughs at the old 
fashions, but follows religiously the 
new. — Thoreau. 


Fashion, — a word which knaves and 
fools may use, tlieir knavery and folly 
to excuse. — Churchill. 


Silks, velvets, calicoes, and the 
whole lexicon of female fopperies.— 
Swift. 


While fashion's brightest arts de- 
coy, the heart, distrusting, asks if this 
be joy. — Goldsmith. 

A woman would be in despair if 
Nature had formed her as fashion 
makes her appear. — Mile, de I'Espi- 
hasse. 


Fashion seldom interferes with na- 
ture without diminishing her grace and 
efficiency. — Tuckerman- ^ 


A fashionable woman is always in 
— ^ith herself. — La Rochefoucauld 
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Fashion is the veriest goddess of 
semblance and of shade. — Colton. 

The glass of fashion and the mould of form. 
The observM of all observers. 

— Shakespeare. 

Fashion is, for the most imrt, noth- 
ing but the ostentation of riches. — 
Locke. 

Women cherish fashion because it 
rejuvenates them, or at least renews 
them. — Madame de Preizeux. 

Fashion is a potency in art, making 
it hard to judge between the tem- 
porary and the lasting. — Stedman. 

Change of fashions is the tax which 
industry imposes on the vanity of the 
rich. — Ghamfort. 

Be not the first by whom the new is tried. 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 

— Pope. 

The secret of fashion is to sur- 
prise and never to disappoint. — Bul- 
Wer-Lytton. 

Though wrong the mode, comply; 
more sense, is shown in wearing oth- 
ers’ follies than our own. — Young. 

Fashion’s smile has given wit to 
dullness and grace to deformity, and 
has brought everything into vogue; 
by turns, except virtue. — Colton. 

New customs, though they be never 
so ridiculous, — -nay, let them be un- 
manly, — yet are followed. — Shake- 
speare. 

There would npt he so njueh harm 
in the giddy’ following the fashions, if 
somehow the wise pould always set 
them. — Bovee; 

Nothing is tliou'ght rare which is 
not new, and fojlpwed ; yet we kpow 
that what was worn some twenty yekrs 
hgo comes into ’ ^ce agaiB.^BkLU- 
mont and Fletcher. 

• Fashion is gentilitjr running away 
from vufgaritjr, , and’ -afraid ^ being 
overtaken by ,it.‘ ‘It is a sign the two 
things are not'fSr astihdet.— PlaElitt. 


As good be out of the World as out 
of the Fashion. — Colley Cibber. 

Be neither too early in the fashion, 
nor too long out of it; nor at any 
time in the extremes of it. — ^Lavater. 

Fashion is the science of appear- 
ances, and it inspires one with the de* 
sire to seem rather than to be ’ — 
Chapin. 

He alone is a man who can resist 
the genius of the age, the tone of 
fashion with vigorous simplicity and 
modest courage. — Lavater. 

Ladies of fashion starve their hap- 
piness to feed their vanity, and their 
love to feed their pride. — Colton. 

It is the rule of rules, and the gen- 
eral law of all laws, that every per- 
son should observe those of the place 
where he is.— Montaigne. 

Where doth the world thrust forth 
a vanity (so it be new, there is no 
respect how vile) that is not quickly 
buzzed into the ears? — Shakespeare. 

Those who seem to lead the public 
taste are, in general, merely outrun- 
ning it in the direction which it is 
spontaneously pursuing. — Macaulay. 

As the eye becomes blinded by fash- 
ion to i>ositive deformity, so, through 
social conventionalism, the conscience 
becomes blinded to positive immorality. 
— Mrs. Jameson.' 

Thq coat of the buffalo never pinches 
under the arm, never puckers at the 
shoulders: it is always the same, yet 
never old fashioned nor out of date. — 
Theodore Parker. 

We laugh heartily to see a whole 
flock of sheep jump because one did 
so. Might not one imagine that Su- 
perior beings do the same, and for 
e:^actly the same reason? — Greville. 

-When ' I' would ’go a-visiting, I fed 
thahT go off the feshionable* steet,— ^ 
pbt being inclined to change my dressy 
-^tO where man meets man^ aind 
polished shoe mi^ts shoe.^— 
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One wonld not object to tbe preva- 
lent notion that whatever is fashion- 
able is right, if onr rulers of the mode 
would contrive that whatever is right 
should be fashionable. — Chatfield. 

Custom is the law of one description 
of fools and fashion of another ; but 
the two parties often clash ; for prece- 
dent is the legislator of the first, and 
novelty of the last. — Colton. 

And as the French we conquer’d once. 

Now give us laws for pantaloons. 

The length of breeches and the gathers. 
Port-cannons, periwigs, and feathers- 

— Butler. 

Thus grows up fashion, ^ equivo-! 
eal semblance, the most puissant, the 
most fantastic and frivolous, the most| 
feared and followed, and which mor-| 
als and violence assault in vain. , 
Emerson. i 

Fashion is a great restraint upon 
your persons of taste and fancy; who 
would otherwise in the most trifling 
instances be able to distinguish them- 
selves from the vulgar. — Shenstone. 

We are taught to clothe our minds, 
as we do our bodies, after the fashion 
in vogue ; and it is accounted fantas- 
tical, or something worse, not to do 
so.— Locke. 

Our dress still varying, nor to forms con- 
fined, . 

Shifts like the sands, the sport of every 
wind. — Propertiusf. 

Seest thou not, I ‘say, what a 
formed thief this fashion is, how gid- 
dily he turns about all the hot bloods 
between fourteen and fi ve-and- thirty ? 
— Shakespeare. 

The Empress of Prance had but to 
change the position of a ribbon to set 
all the ribbons in Christendom to 
rustling. A single word from her con- 
vulsed the whalebone market of the 
world. — J. G. Holland. 

Fashion builds her temple in the 
capital of some mighty empire, and 
having selected four or five hundred 
of the silliest people it contains, she 
dubs them with the magnificent and 
imposing title of “the world. — Colton. 


Fashk^n being the art of those who 
must purchase notice at some cheaper 
rate than that of being beautiful, loves 
to do rash and extravagant things. 
She must be forever new, or she be- 
comes insipid. — LowelL 

Fashion is the veriest goddess of 
semblance and of shade ; to be happy 
is of far less consequence to her wor- 
shippers than to appear so ; even 
pleasure itself they sacrifice to parade, 
and enjoyment to ostentation. — Colton. 

Fashion is a tyrant from which 
nothing frees us. We must suit our- 
selves to its fantastic tastes. But 
being compelled to live under its fool- 
ish laws, the wise man is never the 
first to follow, nor the last to keep it. 
— Pascal. 

I’ll be at charges for a looking-glass, 

And entertain some score or two of tailors. 
To study fashions to adorn my body: 

Since I am crept in favour with myself*- 
I will maintain it with some little cost, 

— Shakespeare. 

Fashion is the abortive issue of vain 
ostentation and exclusive egotism : it 
is haughty, trifling, affected, servile, 
despotic, mean and ambitious, precise 
and fantastical, all in a breath, — tied 
to no rule, and bound to conform to 
every whim of the moment. — Hazlitt, 

Avoid singularity. There may often 
be less vanity in following the new 
modes than in adhering to the old 
ones. It is true that the foolish in- 
vent them, but the wise may conform 
to, instead of contradicting, them.—’ 
Joiibert. 

I have seen many men and women 
of fashion die, and I never saw ono 
of them die well. The trappings off 
there they lay op the tumbled pillow, 
and there were just two things that 
bothered them, a wasted life and a 
coming eternity.-^Aughey. 

Fashion is an odd jumble of con- 
tradictions, of sympathies and antip- 
athies. It exists only by its being 
participated among a certain number 
of persons, and its essence is destroyed 
by being communicated to a greater 
number. * ♦ ♦ Fashion constant- 

Iv begins and ends in the two things 
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it abhors most, — singularity and vul- 
garity. — Hazlitt. 


The mere leadOr of fashion has no 
genuine claim to supremacy ; at least, 
no abiding assurance of it. He has 
embroidered his title upon his waist- 
coat, and carries his worth in his 
watch chain ; and, if he is allowed any 
real precedence for this it is almost a 
moral swindle, — a way of obtaining 
goods under false pretences. — Chapin. 


I have been told by persons of ex- 
perience in matters of taste, that the 
fashions follow a law of gradation, 
and are never arbitrary. The new 
mode is always only a step onward 
in the same direction as the last mode ; 
and a cultivated eye is prepared for 
and predicts the new fashion. — Emer- 
son. 


We ought always to conform to the 
manners of the greater number, and 
so behave as not to draw attention to 
ourselves. Excess either way shocks, 
and every man truly wise ought to 
attend to this in his dress as well 
as language, never to be affected in 
anything, and follow without being in 
too great haste the changes of fash- 
ion. — Moli^re. 


Manners have been somewhat cynic- 
ally defined to be a contrivance of 
wise men to keep fools at a distance. 
Fashion is shrewd to detect those who 
do not belong to her train, and seldom 
wastes her attentions. Society is very 
swift in its instincts, and if you do 
not belong to it, resists and sneers 
at you, or quietly drops you. — Emer- 
son. 

Something clearly is wrong with 
fashionable women. They accept the 
thinnest gilt, the poorest pinchbeck, 
for gold. They care more for a dreary 
social pre-eminence than for home or 
children. They fipd in extravagance 
of living and a vulgar costliness of 
dress their only expression of vague 
desire for the beauty and elegance 
of life. — Mrs. L. Q. G^lboun. 


Fashion is not public opinion, or 
the result of endDodithent pf public 
opinion. It may be that public opin- 


ion will condemn the shape of a bmi- 
net, as it may venture to do always, 
and with the certainty of being right 
nine times in ten : but fashion will 
place it upon the head of every woman 
in America; and, were it literally a 
crown of thorns, she wou^d smile 
contentedly beneath the imposition.— 
J. G. Holland. 


Mark yonder pomp of costly fashion. 
Round the wealthy bride; 

But when compar’d with real passion 
Poor is all that pride, — 

What are their showy treasures? 

What are their noisy pleasures? 

The gay, gaudy glare of vanity and art— ' 
The polish’d jewels blaze 
May draw the wond’ring gaze. 

But never, never can come near the wortiql 
heart. — Bums. 


Fashion, leader of a chattering train, 

Whom man for his own hurt permits to 
reign 

Who shifts and changes all things but his 
shape, 

And would degrade her vot’ry to an ape. 

The fruitful parent of abuse and wrong. 

Holds a usurp’d dominion o’er his tongue. 

There sits and prompts him with his own 
disgrace, 

Prescribes the theme, the tone, and the 
grimace. 

And when accomplish’d in her wayward 
school, 

Calls gentleman whom she has made a fool. 

— Cowper. 


Beauty too often sacrifices to fash- 
ion. The spirit of fashion is not the 
beautiful, but the wilful ; not the 
graceful, but the fantastic; not the 
superior in the abstract, but the su- 
perior in the worst of all concretes, — 
the vulgar. The high point of taste 
and elegance is to sought for, not 
in the most fashionable circles, but in 
the best-bred, and such as can dis- 
pense with the eternal necessity ^ of 
never being twice the same. — Leigh 
Hunt. 


Without depth of thought or ear- 
nestness of feeling or strength of pur- 
pose, living an unreal life, sacrificing 
substance to show, substituting the fic- 
titious for the natural, mistaking a 
cro^d for society, finding its chief 
pleasure in ridicule, and exhausting 
its ingenuity in .expedients for killing 
time, fashion is among the last in^iu- 
ences under which a human being who 
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Tesfpects Mmself, ar wlio compreb^^ 
the great ead of life, woaid desire 
to be placed.— OhanniBg. 

FastidioasiLess 

Fastidiousness is the envelope of 
indelicacy. — Haliburton. 

Fastidiousness is only another word 
for egotism; and all men who know 
not where to look for truth save in 
the narrow well of self will find their 
own image at the bottom, and mistake 
it for what they are seeking. — Lowell. 

Fate 

The die is cast — ^The exclamation of 
Csesar as he crossed the Rubicon. — 
Suetonius. 

Fate is unpenetrated causes. — Em- 
erson. 

Fate hath no voice but the heart’s 
impulse. — Schiller. 

No one becomes guilty by fate. — 
Seneca. 


The heart is its own fate. — ^Bailey. 


To bear is to conquer our fate. — 
Campbell. 


From no place can you exclude the; 
fates. — Martial. 


Yet who shall shut out fate? — 
Edwin Arnold. 


The compulsion of fate is bitter. — 
Wieland. 


He must needs go that the devil 
drives. — George Peele. 


We bear each one our own destiny. 
— VirgiL 

For rarely man escapes his destiny- 
— Ariosto. t 


Fulfil thy fate ! Be — do — hear — and 
thank God. — Bailey. 

Fair or foul the lot apportioned life 
on earth, we bear alike.-r-Robert 
Browning. 


Fate is character, — William Winter. 


We can only obey our own polarity. 
— Emerson. 


This day we fashion destiny, our 
web of fate we spin. — Whittier. 


Heaven from all creatures hides the 
book of fate. — Pope. 


When fate summons, monarchs must 
obey. — Dryden. 


Wherever the fates lead us let us 
follow. — Virgil. 


Man blindly works the will of fate. 
— ^Wieland. 


Things are where things are, and, as fate 
has willed. 

So shall they be fulfilled. 

— Robert Browning. 


A man’s, power is hooped in by a 
necessity, which, by many experiments, 
he touches on every side until he learns 
its arc. — Emerson. 


And out of darkness came the hands 
That reach thro’ nature, moulding men. 

— Tennyson. 

What fates impose, that men must needs 
abide; 

It boots not to resist both wind and tide. 

— Shakespeare. 


Those whom God to ruin has design’d, 

He fits for fate, and first destroys their 
mind. — Dryden. 


With equal pace, impartial fate, 

Knocks at the palace and the cottage gate 
, — Horace. 


But, O vain boast! 

Who can control his fate? 

— Shakespeare. 


Necessity and chance 
Approach not me, and what I will is fate. 

— Milton. 


Fate holds, the strings, and men like chib 
drcn, move 

But. as th^yVe led; success is from above 
— Lord Lansdowne. 


Jove fffts 4he golden balances that show 
The fates of naortal men, and things below. 

— Homer. 

a!iI things are in fate, yet all things 
are pot decreed by fate. — Plato. 
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One common fate we both must prove j 
You die with envy, I with love. — Gay. 


*Tis writ on Paradise’s gate, 

“Woe to the dupe that yields to Fate!*^ 

—Hafiz. 


Must helpless man, in ignorance sedate, 
Soil darlding down the torrent of his fate? 

— Sam’l Johnson, 


But blind to former as to future fate, 
What mortal knows his pre-existent state? 

— Pope. 


Whither the fates lead virtue will 
follow without fear. — Lucan. 


Many have reached their fate while 
Jreading fate. — Seneca. 


The fates glide with linked hands 
over life. — Richter. 


They only fall that strive to move, 
or lose that care to keep. — Owen Mer- 
edith. 


We are led on, like little children, 
by a way we know not. — George Eliot. 


We make our fortunes, and we call 
them fate. — Beacon sfield. 


There is no good in arguing with 
the inevitable. — Lowell. 


There is a divinity that shapes our 
ends, rough-hew them how we will. — 
Shakespeare. 


Fate and the dooming gods are deaf 
to tears. — Dryden. 


Tf you believe in fate to your harm, 
believe it, at least, for your good. — 
Emerson. 


The slippery tops of human state, 
the gilded pinnacles of fate. — Gowley. 


Men are the sport of circumstances, 
when circumstances Seem the sport of 
men. — Byron. 


The fates lead the willing, and drag 
the unwilling. — Seneca. 

rr. ' ' ^/ 

It is often a comfort in^misfortnne 
to know oui^ own> fate.— Quintus Cnr- 
trus Rufus. , ' M * 


Man, be be who he may, experiences 
a last piece of good fortune and a last 
day,— Goethe. 


Every soul has a landscape that 
changes with the wind that sweeps 
the sky, with the clouds that return 
after its rain.— George MacDonald. 


Struggle against it as thou wilt, yet 
heaven’s ways are heaven’s ways.— 
Lessing. 


What should be spoken here, where our fate, 
Hid within an auger-hole, may rush, and 
seize us? — Shakespeare. 


Alas, by what rude fate 

Our lives, like ships at sea, an instant meet, 

Then part forever on their courses fleet. 

— E. C. Stedman. 


And sing to those that hold the vital shears; 
And turn the adamantine spindle round, 
On which the fate of gods and men is wound* 
— Milton. 


“Whosoever quarrels with his fate, 
does not understand it,” says Bettine ; 
and among all her inspired sayings, 
she spoke none wiser. — Mrs. 3l M 
Child. 


Fate whirls on the bark, and tho 
rough gale sweeps from the rising tide 
the lazy calm of thought. — Bulwer- 
Lytton. 


God overrules all mutinous accir 
dents, brings them under His laws or 
fat^ and makes them, all servie^tble 
to His purpose. — Marcus Antoninus. 


Fate is the friend of the good, the 
guide of the wise, the tyrant of the 
foolish, the enemy of the bad. — ^W. B# 
Alger. 


Fate with impartial hand turns out 
the doom of high and low; her capa- 
cious urn is constantly shaking the 
names of all mankind. — Horace. 


WTio is it needs such flawless shafts 
as fate? What archer of his arrows 
is so choice, or hits the white so 
surely? — Lowell. 

Fates! we wll know your pleas- 
ures ; that we shall die, we know ; ’tis 
but the time,, and drawing days 
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out, that men stand upon. — Shake- 
speare. 


Though fear should lend him pin- 
ions like the wind, yet swifter fate 
will seize him from behind, — Swift. 


Stem fate and time will have their 
victims; and the best die first, leaving 
the bad still strong, though past their 
prime. — Ebenezer Elliott. 


No power or virtue of man could 
ever have deserved that what has 
been fated should not have taken 
place. — Ammianus Marcellinus. 


Our wills and fates do so contrary run 
'^at our devices still are overthrown; 

Our thoughts are ours, their ends none of 
our own, — Shakespeare. 


When fate has allowed to any man 
more than one great gift, accident or 
necessity seems usually to contrive 
that one shall encumber and impede 
the other. — Swinburne. 


The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things; 
There is no armour against fate; 

Death lays his icy hand on kings. 

—Shirley. 


Lucky he who has been educated to 
bear his fate, whatsoever it may be, 
by an early example of uprightness, 
and a childish training in honor. — 
Thackeray. 


AH are architects of Fate, 

Working in these walls of Time; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 

—Longfellow. 


Fate steals along with silent tread, 
Found oftenest in what least we dread; 
Frowns in the storm with angry brow. 
But in the sunshine strikes the blow. 

— Cowper. 


A strict belief in fate Is the worst 
of slavery, imposing upon our necks 
an everlasting lord and tyrant, whom 
we are to stand in awe of night and 
day. — Epicurns. 


Our life is determined for us; and 
it makes the mind very free when we 
give up wishing^ and only think of 
bearing what is laid upon ns tmd 


doing what is given us to do.-7-George 
Eliot. 


A man’s fate is his own temper; 
and according to that will be his opin- 
ion as to the particular manner in 
which the course of events is regu- 
lated. A consistent man believes in 
destiny, a capricious man in chance. — 
Beaconsfield. 


Man, tho’^ limited 

By fate, may vainly think his actions free, 
While all he does, was at his hour of birth. 
Or by his gods, or potent stars ordain’d. 

—Rowe. 


Ships that pass in the night, and speak 
each other in passing, 

Only a signal shown and a distant voice in 
the darkness; 

So on the ocean of life we pass and speak 
one another, 

Only a look and a voice, then darkness again 
and a silence. 

—Longfellow. 


A few seem favourites of fate, 

In pleasure’s lap caress’d; 

Yet, think not all the rich and great 
Are likewise truly blest. — Bums. 


Aias, what stay is there in human state, 

Or who can shun inevitable fate? 

The doom was written, the decree was past, 
Ere the foundations of the world were cast 
— Dryden. 


We defy augury; there is a special 
providence in the fall of a sparrow. 
If it be now, ’tis not to come ; if it be 
not to come, it will be now; if it be 
not now, yet it will come: the readh 
ness is all. — Shakespeare. 


Sometimes an hour of Fate’s serenest 
weather 

Strikes through our changeful sky iti| 
coming beams; 

Somewhere above us, in elusive ether, 
Wait;^ . the fulfillment of our dearest 
dreams. — Bayard Taylbr. 


those deplore their doom, 
Whqse hope stiH grovels in this dark so 
joum; 

Rut lofty souls, who look beyond the tomb, 
Can smile at Fate, and wonder how they 
moum. —Beattie. 


Whatever may happen to thee, it 
was prepared for thee from all eter- 
nity; and the implication of causes 
was from eternity spinning the thread 
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of thy being and of that which is 
incident to it. — Marcus Antoninus. 


It is an awful thing to get a 
glimpse, as one sometimes does, when 
the time is past, of some little, little 
wheel which works the whole mighty 
machinery of fate, and see how our 
destinies turn on a minute’s delay or 
advance. — Thackeray. 


As fate is inexorable, and not to 
be moved either with tears or re- 
proaches, an excess of sorrow is ae 
foolish as profuse laughter; while, on 
the other hand, not to mourn at all 
is insensibility. — Seneca. 


It was a smart r^ly that Augustus 
made to one that ministered this com- 
fort of the fatality of things : this was 
so far from giving any ease to his 
mind, that it was the very thing that 
troubled him. — Tillotson. 


O beautiful, awful Summer day. 

What hast thou given, what taken away? 
Life and death, and love and hate, 

Homes made happy or desolate. 

Hearts made sad or gay. — ^Lo?igfellow. 


Ask me no more; thy fate and mine are 
seal’d; 

I strove against the stream and all in vain: 
Let the great river take me to the main: 

No more, dear love, for at a touch I yield; 

Ask me no more, 

— .Tennyson. 


Tis the best use of fate to teach 
a fatal courage. Go face the fire at 
sea, or the cholera in your friend’s 
house, or the burglar in your own, or 
what danger lies in the way of duty, 
knowing you are guarded by the cher- 
ubim of destiny, — Emerson, 


Success, the mark no mortal wit. 

Or surest hand, can always hit; 

For whatsoe’er we perpetrate. 

We do but row — w’are steer’d by fate, 
Which iif success oft disinherits,^ 

For spurious causes, noblest merits. 

—Butler. 


The Stoics held a fatality, and a 
fixed, unalterable course of events ; but 
they held also that they fell out by a 
necessity emergent fro^ and inherent 
in the things themselves, which God 
Himself could not alter. — South, 


The wrath peculiar to ardent na- 
tures rudely awakened by the sudd^ 
annihilation of a hop-e — dream, if you 
will — in which the choicest happinesses 
were thought to be certainly in reach. 
In such cases nothing intermediate 
will carry off the passion, — the Quar- 
rel is with fate. * ♦ ♦ It were 

well in such Quarrels if fate were 
something tangible, to be despatched 
with a look or a blow, or a speaking 
personage with whom high words were 
possible ; then the unhappy mortal 
would not always end the affair by 
punishing himself. — Lew Wallace. 

FatKer 

Oh, who would be a father! — Hoi- 
croft. 


No one ever knew his own father. — - 
Buckley. 


It is a wise father that knows his 
own child. — Shakespeare. 


The child is father of the man.— ^ 
Wordsworth. 


Father of alll in every age 
In every clime adored, 

By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord. • — Pope. 


To you your father should be as a god; 

One that ccmipos’d your beauties; yea, and 
one. 

To whom you are but as a form in wax. 

By him imprinted, and within his power . 

To leave the figure, or disfigure it. 

— Shakespe^e. 

Fathers that wear rags do make their chil- 
dren blind: 

But fathers that bear bags shall see their 
children kind. — Shakespeare. 

Faults 

Best men oft are moulded out of 

faults. — Shakespeare. 


Candemn the fault, but not the 
actor. — Shakespeare. 


I Faults are beauties in a lover’s eye, 
— Theocritus. 


A fault finds its own authors,^ 
Law Maxim. 

Is she not a wilderness of faults 
and follies? — Sheridan. 
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Bad men excuse their faults, good 
aaeai will lea^e tdieEa. — Ben JoD®on. 


Unless yon bear with the faults of 
A friend, you betray your own, — Syrus. 

He who overlooks a fault, invites 
■Jhe commission of another. — Syrus. 


The greatest of faults, I should say, 
is to be conscious of none. — Carlyle. 


The first fault is the child of sim- 
plicity, but every other the offspring 
of guilt. — Goldsmith. 

All his faults are such that one 
loves him still the better for them. — 
Goldsmith. 


Had we not faults of our own we 
should take less pleasure in observ- 
ing those of others.— Rochefoucauld. 

Why do we discover faults so much 
more readily ^ than perfections? 
Madame de ^vignA 


We are often more agreeable 
through our fenlts than through our 
good qualities.' — Rochefoucauld. 


It is not so much the being exempt 
from faults, as the having overcome 
them, that is an advantage to us. — 
Alexander Pope. 


Every one fault seeming monstrous 
till his fellow-fault came to match it. 
—Shakespeare, 

If the best man’s faults were writ- 
ten on his forehead, he would draw 
his hat over his eyes. — Gray. 

We easily forget those faults which 
are known only to ourselves. — La 
Rochefoucauld. 


The faults of our neighhocrs /with freeddm 
we blame, 

But tax not ourselves, though we practise 
the same. — Cunnin^amJ 


Excusing of a fault 

Doth make the fault worse the excuse 
— Shakespeare. 

Only those faults which we en- 
counter in ourselves are insufferable 
to us in others. — Madame Swetchine^ 


Why beholdest thou the mote that 
is in thy brother’s eye, but perceivest 
not the beam that is in thine own eye? 
—Bible. 


No man is born without faults, he is 
best who has the fewest. — Horace. 

A woman will confess her faults 
sooner than her follies. — ^Alfred Bou- 
geart. 


The great fault in women is to de- 
sire to be like men. — De Maistre. 


*Tis a meaner part of sense to find 
a fault than taste an excellence.— 
Rochester. 

It requires less character to dis- 
cover the faults of others than to tol- 
erate them. — J. Petit-Senn. 

He shall be immortal who -liveth till 
he be stoned by one without fault. — 
Fuller. 


Just as you are pleased at finding 
faults, you are displeased at finding 
perfections. — Lavater. 


Women will sometimes confess theil 
sins, but I never knew one to con- 
fess her faults. — Haliburton. 


God Himself allows certain faults; 
and often we say, “I have deserved to 
err; I have deserved to be ignorant. 
Mme. Swetchine. 


It is a shrewd device to pretend we 
have some one unimportant fault, — it 
overshadows so many serious defects. 
— Mme. Deluzy. 


Most of their faults women owe to 
us, whilst we are indebted to them 
ior the most of our better qualities. — 
temesles. 


It is well thht there is no one with- 
out a fault, for bq. would not have a 
friend in the world. He would seem 
tp belong to a diffej^nt species.— 
Hazlitt. 


We need not be much concerned 
about those faults which we have the 
courage to own. — Rochefoucauld. 
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Every man has a bag hanging be- 
fore him, in which he puts his neigh- 
bor’s faults, and another behind him 
in which he stows his own. — Klnight’s 
Shakespeare. 


Relative to getting rid of it, a fault 
is serious or not in proportion to the 
depth of its root rather than the 
amount of its foliage. — George Mac- 
Donald. 


What sort of faults may we retain, 
nay, even cherish in ourselves? Those 
faults which are rather pleasant than 
offensive to others. — Goethe. 


A woman’s faults, be they never 
so small, cast a shadow which all her 
virtues cannot dispel. — Achilles Poin- 
celot. 


While we are indifferent to^ our 
good qualities, we keep on deceiving 
ourselves in regard to our faults, un- 
* til we at last come to look upon them 
as virtues. — Heine. 


There are some faults whien, when 
well managed, make a greater figure 
than virtue itself. — Rochefoucauld. 


' The ability to find fault is believed, 
by some people, to be a sure sign of 
great wisdom, when, in most cases, it 
only indicates narrowness of mind and 
ill nature. — ^Aughey. i 


None, none descends into himself, to find 
The secret imperfections of his mind: 
But every one is eagle-ey’d to see 
Another’s faults, and his deformity. 

— Dryden. 


Then gently scan your brother man, 

Still gentler, sister woman: 

Tho' they may gang a kennin? wrang; 

To step aside is human! — Burns. , 

Men still had faults, and men ‘will ,haye 
them still ; : 

He that bath none^ and lives as angels do, I 
Must be an angel. — Wentworth, Rilloh. : 


0 wad some pow’r th^ giftie ^le us ; 
To see ourselves as oniers see us! 

It wad frae mony a blunder free us, > i 
And foolish notion'. — Bums. , 

1 like her, with all her; famltB: nay^ 
like her, for her faute. Her foU'*^ are 
»o' natural, or so ’aartfid^ that they be- 


come her; and those auctions whi^ 
in another woman would be odious 
serve but to make her more agreeable. 
—Congreve. 


Moral epochs have their course as 
well as the seasons. We can no more 
hold them fast than we can hold sun, 
moon, and stars. Our faults i^rpet- 
ually return upon us; and herein lies 
the subtlest difficulty of self-knowl- 
edge. — Goethe. 


To acknowledge our faults when we 
are blamed, is modesty; to discover 
them to one’s friends in ingenuousness, 
is confidence; t>ut to preach them to 
all the world, if one does not take 
care, is pride. — Confucius;. 

He who exhibits no faults is a f(^l 
or a hypocrite, whom we should mis- 
trust. There are faults so intimately 
connected with fine qualities that they 
indicate them, and we do well not to 
correct them. — Joubert. 


It is not so much the being exempt 
from faults as the having overcome 
them that is an advantage to us; it 
being with the follies of the mind as 
with we^s of a field, which, if de- 
stroyed and consumed upon the place 
where they grow, enrich and improve 
it more than if none had ever sprung 
there. — Swift. 


If we were faultless, we should not 
be so much annoyed by the defects ei 
those with whom we a^Pciate, If 
we were to acknowledge honestly that 
we have not virtu^j enough to bea^ pa- 
tiently with our neighbor’s weaknesses, 
we should show our o-wn imperfection, 
and this alarms our vanity, — Fenelon. 

Do you wish to find out a person!s 
weqk points? Note the failings he has 
the' quickest eye for in pthei^. They 
may not be the very failings he' is 
himself conscious of ; but they wiB 
be their next door neighbors. No man 
keeps such a jealous lookout as a. ri- 
val. — V. O* and A^W. 

As there a'be some faults that' hw» 
been termed faults on the right^^^(^ 
,»so there, are sopie, eirors J^hat r&ht 
be denqmiuated err©t:? the^f^si^ 
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Tims we seldenj r^ret leaving been too 
mild, too catitioos, or too hnmble; but 
we oftea repeat having been too vio- 
Imt, too precipitate, or too proud. — 
Goltoue 

Favor 

To accept a favor is to sell one’s 
freedom. — Syrus. 


That man is worthless who knows 
how to receive a favor, but not how to 
return one. — Plautus. 

% — ' I 

No free man will ask as favor, what i 
lie cannot claim as reward. — Terence. 


He only confers faVors generously 
who appears, when they are once con- 
ferred, to remember them no more. — 
Johnson. 


Favor exalts a man above his 
equals, but his^ dismissal from that 
favor places him below them. — ^La 
Bruyere. 


A favor tardily bestowed is no fa- 
for a favor quickly granted is a 
more agreeable favor. — ^Ausonius. 


For however often a man may re- 
ceive an obligation from you, if you 
refuse a request, all former favors are 
effaced by this one denial — Pliny the 
Younger. 


’Tis €V€r thus when favours are denied r 
All had been granted but the thing we beg: 
And still some great unlikely substitute — 
Your life, your soul, your all of earthly 
good— 

Is proffer’d, in the room of one small boon. 

—Joanna BailHe. 


Poor wretches, that depend 
On greatness’ favor, dream as I have done; 
Wa^, and find nothing. But, alas, T 
swerve. 

Many dream hot to find, neither deserve, 
ftjid yet are steep’d in favors. 

— Shakespeare. 


*Tis the curse of sendee; 
Preferment goes by letter, and affection. 
And not by old gradation, where each sec- 
ond 

Stood heir to the first. —Shakespeare. 

Fear 

The concessions of the weak are 
the concessions of fear. — ^Burke. 


Fear not; for I am with thee.— 
Bible. 


Nothing is to be feared but fear.— 
Bacon. 


Fear is the mother of safety.— 
Burke. 


Fear has many eyes. — Cervantes. 


Fear always springs from ignorance. 
— Emerson. 


Fear is the mother of foresight — • 
Henry Taylor. 


Pear is the tax that conscience pays 
to guilt. — Sewell. 


Pear naturally quickens the flight 
of guilt — Johnson. 


Fear is the parent of cruelty, — 
Froude. 


Pear in the world first created the 
gods. — Statius. 


The fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom. — Bible. 


Of all base passions fear is most 
accurs’d. — Shakespeare. 


No one loves the man whom he 
fears. — Aristotle. 


Pear is faithlessness. — George Mac- 
Donald, 


Fear makes men believe the worst 
— Quintus Gurtius Rufus. 


In time we hate that which we often 
fear — Shakespeare. 


To grief there is a limit; not so to 
fear. — Bacon. 


In extreme danger fear feels no pity. 
— Csesar. 


Fear loves the idea of danger.— 
Joubert 


Pear makes us feel our humanity.—* 
Beaconsfield. 


Pear is cruel and mean. — Emerson 
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By daring, great fears are often con- 
cealed. — Lucan. 


Noiseless as fear in a wide wilder- 
ness. — Keats. 


’Tis time to fear when tyrants seem 
to kiss. — Pericles. 


Pain would I climb, yet fear I to 
fall. — Sir Walter Raleigh. 


Pear though blind is swift and 
strong. — Dr. Mackay. 


He has but one' great fear that fears 
to do wrong. — Bovee. 


Pear is the proof of a degenerate 
mind. — Virgil. 


Hang those that talk of fear. — 
Shakespeare. 


Pear is not ^ a lasting teacher of 
duty. — Cicero. 


Less base the fear of death than 
fear of life. — Young, 


Fearless as the strong-winged eagle. 
■ — Ossian. 


Whistling to keep myself from be- 
ing afraid. — Dryden. 


Fear is the white lipp’d sire 
Of subterfuge and treachery. 

— Mrs. Sigourney. 


Desponding fear, of feeble fancies full, 
Weak and unmanly, loosens ev’ry power. 

— Thomson. 


There is not such a word 
Spoke of in Scotland, as this term of fear. 

— Shakespeare. 


Those linen cheeks of thine 
Arc counsellors to fear. — Shakespeare. 


When our actions do not, 

Our fears do make us traitors. 

. — Shakespeare. 

Pear not the proud and haughty ; 
fear rather him who fears God. — 
Saadi. 


We Germans fear God, but nothing 
alse in the worlds— tPtince Bismarck. 


Of all faults the greatest is the ex- 
cess of impious terror, dishonoring di- 
vine grace. — Metastasio. 


Present fears are less than horrible 
imaginings. — Shakespeare. 


Pear is a dagger with which hypoc- 
risy assassinates the soul. — R. G. In- 
gersoll. 


Mutual fear is a principal link in 
the chain of mutual love, — Thomas 
Paine. 


There is no fear in love, but perfect 
love casteth out fear, because fear hath 
torment. — Bible. 


The Fear of God is freedom, joy, and peace; 
And makes all ills that vex us here to cease. 

— W^fer. 


In politics, what begins in fear 
usually ends in folly. — Coleridge. 


Fear is far more painful to cow- 
ardice than death to true courage. — 
Sir Philip Sidney. 


The Lord is my light and my salva- 
tion ; whom shall I fear Bible- 


It is only the fear of God that can 
deliver us from the fear of man. — 
Witherspoon. 


You are uneasy, * * * yo^i 

never sailed with me before, I see, — 
Andrew Jackson. 


We are not apt to fear for the feais 
less, when we are companions in their 
danger. — George Eliot. 


Stared in her eyes and chalk’d her 
face. — Tennyson. 


Pear invites danger; concealed cow- 
ards insult known ones. — Cbesterield. 


Speechless with wonder and half 
dead with fear. — ^Addison, 


No one but a poltroon will boast 
that he never was afraid. — Marshal 
Lannes. 


If you will fear nothing, think that 
all things are to be feared. — Sfeneca-( 
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Every one wishes that the man 
whom he fears would porish. — Ovid. 


An immense, misshapen, marvelous 
monster, whose eye is out — Virgil. 


The absent danger greater still ap- 
pears; less fears he who is near the 
thing he fears. — Daniel. 


Pear, either as a principle or a mo- 
tive^ is the beginning of all evil. — Mrs. 
Jameson. 


Whom we fear more than love, we 
are not far from hating. — Richardson. 

The only inheritance I have received 
from my ancestors is a soul incapable 
of fear. — Julian. 


When the truth cannot be clearly 
made out, what is false is increased 
through fear. — Quintus Curtius Rufus. 

Even the bravest men are frightened 
by sudden terrors. — Tacitus. 


From the moment fear begins I have 
ceas^ to fear. — Schiller. 


F«ar <m guilt attends, and deeds of dark- 
ness; 

The virtuous breast ne’er knows it. 

— Havard. 


Fear is implanted in us as a pre- 
servative from evil. — Dr. Johnson. 


I rather tell thee what is to oe 
feared than what I fear ; for always I 
am Caesar. — Shakespeare. 

The miser acquires, yet fears to use 
his gains. — Horace. 

To die without fear of death is to be 
desired. — Seneca. 

Why, what should be* the feu.r? I 
do not set my life at a pin^s fee; and, 
for my soul, what can it do to that, 
being a thing immortal. — Shakespeare. 


A certain degree of fear produces 
the same effects as rashness. — Cardinal 
de Retz. 


Apprehensions are greater in pro- 
portion ’as things are unknown. — Livy, 


He must necessarily fear many, 
whom many fear. — Seneca. 


Or in the night, imagining some fear, 
How easy is a bush suppos’d a bear I 

— Shakespeare. 


Nothing routs us but the villainy of 
our fears. — Shakespeare. 

We must expect everything and fear 
everything from time and from men. — 
Vaiivenargues. 


There is this paradox in fear : he is 
most likely to inspire it in others who 
has none himself ! — Colton. 

From a distance it ^ is something ; 
and nearby it is nothing. — La Fon- 
taine. 


Oh! that fear 

When the heart longs to know, what it is 
death to hear. — Croly. 


The direct foe of courage is the fear 
itself, not the object of it; and the 
man who can overcome his own terror 
is a hero, and more. — George MacDon- 
ald. 


The wounded limb shrinks from the 
slightest touch; and a slight shadow 
alarms the nervous. — Ovid. 


To fear the foe, since fear oppresseth 
strength, 

Gives in your weakness strength unto your 
foe. — Shakespeare. 


The dove, O hawk, that has once 
been wounded by thy talons, is fright- 
ened by the least movement of a wing, 
—Ovid. 


There is a courageous wisdom ; there 
is also a false, reptile prudence, the 
result not of caution, but of fear. — 
Burke. 


Pear is that passion which hath the 
greatest power over ns, and by which 
God and His laws take the surest hold 
of ds.-^Tillotson; 


Nothing so demoralizes the forces nf 
the soul as fear. Only as we realize 
the presence of the Lord does fear give 
place to faith. — Sarah Smiley. 
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What can that man fear who takes 
care to please a Being that is able to 
crush all his adversaries? — Addison. 


We often pretend to fear what we 
really despise, and more often to de- 
spise what w'e really fear. — Colton. 


I feel my sinews slackened with the 
fright, and a cold sweat trills down all 
over my limbs, as if I were dissolving 
into water. — Dryden. 


Fearfulness, contrary to all other 
vices, maketh a man think the better 
of another, the worse of himself. — Sir 
P. Sidney. 


Fear sometimes adds wings to the 
heels, and sometimes nails them to the 
ground, and fetters them from moving. 
— Montaigne. 


In how large a proportion of , crea- 
tures is existence composed of one rul- 
ing passion, the most agonizing of all 
sensations — fear. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


There is great beauty in going 
through life fearlessly. Half our fears 
are baseless, the other half discredit- 
able. — Bovee. 


Good men have the fewest fears. He 
has but one great fear who fears to do 
wrong ; he has a thousand who has 
overcome it. — Bovee. 


And feeing thus frighted swears a prayer or 
And sleeps again. — .Shakespeare. 


Imagination frames events unknown. 

In wild, fantastic shapes of hideous ruin, 
And what it fears creates. 

— Hannah More. 


We must be afraid of neither pov- 
erty nor exile nor imprisonment; of 
fear itself only should we be afraid. — 
Epictetus. 

Nothing is so rash as fear; and the 
counsels of pusillanimity very rarely 
put off, whiM they are always sure to 
aggravate, the evils from which they 
would ’fly. ' 

The thing in the worl^ I* ata most 
afraid of is fear, .and With good r^r 
som; that passion fal^ne; in the trou- 


ble of it, exceeding all other aecideaata 
— Montaigne. 


Fear hath the common fault of a 
justice of peace, and is apt to conclude 
hastily from every slight circumstance, 
without examining the evidence on 
both sides. — Fielding. 


O, fear not in a world like this, 

And thou shalt know ere long, — 
Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 

— Longfeliow- 


Shun fear, it is the ague of the soul I 
a passion man created for himself — for 
sure that cramp of nature could not 
dwell in the warm realms of glory. — 
Aaron Hill. 


There is nothing so ing^ious as 
fear; it is even more ingenious than 
hatred, especially when its concern is 
with the preservation of money- — 
Bayle St. John. 


The fear o' hell’s the hangman’s whip ^ 
To haud the wretch in order; 

But where ye feel your honor grip. 

Let that aye be your border. 

— Bums. 


A man should always allow his fears 
to rise to their highest possible pitch, 
and, then some consolation or other^ will 
suddenly falj, like a warm rain-drop, 
upon his heart. — Ki,chter. 

Many never thiuk qu God but in ex- 
tremity of fear ; and then, perplexity 
not suffering them to be idle, they 
think and do as it were in a frenzy. — 
Hooker. 


We are ashamed of our fear; for 
we know that a righteous man would 
not suspect danger nor incur any. 
Wherever a man feels fear, there is an 
avenger. — Thoreau. 

All fear is ii^ itself pdipful,, 
when it conduces n,ot to.safat^, i^p^ju- 
ful without use,. Every | eopsider^tion^ 
therefore, by wliich gxoundless terrop 
may he : rem'PrTiedf adds i 

humaan . happiue?ss.ri- Johnson. 

I Fear guides more tp their du^ 
gratitude; for one piap wi^^ 

' On'S from the loye of virtue, ,tb6 
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ol>UgatloB he things he lies tinder to 
the Giver of all, there are ten thou- 
sand who are good only from their 
apprehension of punishment, — Gold- 
smith, 


Must I consume my life — this little life. 

In guartiing against all may make it less? 

It is not worth so much! — it were to die 
Before my hour, to live in dread of death. 

— Byron, 


What are fears but voices airy? 

Whispering harm where harm is not. 
And deluding the unwary 
Till the fatal bolt is shot! 

— Wordsworth. 


The dreadful fear of hell is to be 
drivai out, which disturbs the life of 
man and renders it miserable, over- 
casting all things with the blackness 
of darkness, and leaving no pure, un- 
alloyed pleasure. — Lucretius. 


In every mind where there is a 
strong tendency to fear there is a 
strong capacity to hate. Those who 
d^yell in fear dwell next door to hate ; 
and I think it is the cowardice of 
women which makes them such intense 
haters. — Mrs. Jameson. 


God planted fear in the soul as truly 
as He planted hope or courage. Fear 
is a kind of bell, or gong, which rings 
the mind into quick life and avoidance 
upon the approach of danger. It is 
the soul’s signal for rallying. — 
Beecher. 


Fear nothing but what thy industry 
may prevent ; be confident of nothing 
but what fortune cannot defeat; it is 
no less folly to fear what is impossible 
to he avoided than to be secure when 
there is a possibility to be deprived. — 
Quarles. 

In morals, what begins in f^r 
usually ends in wickedness; in re- 
ligion, what begins in fear usually 
ends in fanaticism. Fear, either as a 
prineiple or a motire, is the beginning 
of all evil. — Mrs. Jameson. 


They who cannot be induced to fear 
for love will never be enfoioed to love 
for fear. Love opens the heart, fear 
shuts it; that encourages, this com- 
pels ; and victory meete encourage- 
ment, but flees compulsion. — Quarles. 


Timidity is a disease of the mind, 
obstinate and fatal ; for a man once 
persuaded that any impediment is in- 
superable has given it, with respect to 
himself, that strength and weight 
which it had not before. — Dr. John- 
son. 


Things done well. 

And with a care, exempt themselves from 
fear; 

Things done without example, in their issue 
Are to be feared. — Shakespeare. 


The wretch that fears to drown, will break 
through flames; 

Or, in his dread of flames, will plunge in 
waves. 

When eagles are in view, the screaming 
doves 

Will cower beneath the feet of man for 
safety. — Cibber. 


Were a man’s sorrows and dis- 
quietudes summed up at the end of his 
life, it would generally be found that 
he had suffered more from the appre- 
hension of such evils as never hap- 
pened to him than from those evils 
which had really befallen him. — Ad- 
dison. 


Many meK affect to despise fear, 
and in preaching resent any appeal to 
it ; but not to fear when there is occa- 
sion is as great a weakness as to fear 
unduly without reason. God implanted 
fear in the soul as truly as He im- 
planted hope or courage. — Aughey. 


Man begins life helpless. The babe 
is in paroxysms of fear the moment its 
nurse leaves it alone, and it comes so 
slowly to any power of self-protection 
that mothers say the salvation of the 
life and health of a young child is a 
perpetual miracle. — Emerson. 


Fear is implanted in us as a pre- 
servative from evil ; but its duty, like 
that of other passions, is not to over* 
bear reason, but to assist it ; nor 
should it be suffered to tyrannize in 
the imagination, to raise phantoms of 
horror, or to beset life with super- 
numerary distresses. — J ohnson. 


Fear accomplishes much in love. The 
husband of the Middle Ages was loved 
by his wife for his very severity. The 
bride of William the Conqueror, hav- 
ing been beaten by him, recognized him 
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by this token for her lord and hus- 
band. — Michelet. 


Thou shalt be punish^ for thus frighting 
me. 

For I am sick and capable of fears; 

Oppress’d with wrongs, and therefore full 
of fears; 

A widow, husbandless, subject to fears; 

A woman, naturally bom to fears; 

And though thou now confess, thou did’st 
but jest. 

With my vex’d spirits I cannot take a truce, 

But they will quake and tremble all this 
day. — Shakespeare. 


Pear never was a friend to the love 
of God or man, to duty or conscience, 
truth, probity, or honor. It therefore 
can never make a good subject, a good 
citizen, or a good soldier, and, least 
of all, a good Christian ; except the 
devils, who believe and tremble, are 
to be accounted good Christians, — 
3enry Brooke. 


The passion of fear (as a modem 
philosopher informs me) determines 
the spirits of the muscles of the knees, 
which are instantly ready to perform 
their motion, by taking up the legs 
with incomparable celerity, in order to 
remove the body out of harm’s way. — 
Shaftesbury. 


The weafcne^ we lament, ourselves create. 
Instructed from our infant years to court. 
With counterfeited fears, the aid of man, 
We learn to shudder at the rustling breeze, 
Start at the light, and tremble in the dark, 
Till affectation, rrp’ning to belief 
And folly, frighted at our own chimeras, 
Habitual cowardice usurps the soul. 

— ^Johnson. 

I saw a delicate flower had grown up 
two feet high, between the horses’ path, 
and the wheel-track. An inch more to 
the right or left had sealed its fate, 
or an inch higher ; and yet it lived to 
flourish as much as if it had a thou- 
sand acr^ of untrodden space around 
it,i and never knew the danger it in- 
curred. It did not liiorrow trouble, nor 
invite an evil fate by apprehending it. 
•— Thoreau. 

Sudh as are in imm^ate fear of 
losing their estates, of banishment, or 
of slavery, live in perpetual anguish, 
and lose all apiietite and repose ; 
whereas such as are actually poor 


slaves and exiles oftentimes live as 
merrily as men in a better condition; 
and so many people who, impatient of 
the perpetual alarms of fear, have 
hanged and drowned themselves give 
us sufficiently to understand that it is 
more importunate and insupportable 
than death itself. — Montaigne. 


I could a tale unfold whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young 
blood. 

Make thy two eyes, Kke stars, start from 
their spheres. 

Thy knotted and combined locks to part 
And each particular hair to stand on end. 
Like quills upon the fretful porpentine. 

— Shakespeare. 

There is a virtuous fear which is the 
effect of faith; and there is a vicious 
fear, which is the product of doubt 
The former leads to hope, as relying 
on God, in 'whom we believe; the lat- 
ter inclines to despair, as not relying 
on God, in whom we do not believe. 
Persons of the one character fear to 
lose God ; persons of the other charac- 
ter fear to find Him. — Pascal. 


When the sun sets, shadows that show’d at 
noon 

But small, appear most long and terrible: 

So when we think fate hovers o’er our 
heads, 

Our apprehensions shoot beyond all bounds; 

Owls, ravens, crickets, seem the watch of 
death : 

Nature’s worst vermin scare h^ 
sons. 

Echoes, the very leaving of a voice, 

Grow babbling ghosts, and call us to our 
graves, , 

Each mole-hill thought swells to a huge 
^ Olympus, 

While we, fantastic dreamers, heave and 
puff, 

And sweat with an imagination’s wei^t. 

— ^e. 

Feasting; 

The feast of reason and the flow of 
soul. — Pope. _ 

The turnpike road to people's hearts, I find, 

Lies through their mouths, or I mistake 
paankdnd. — Peter Pindar. 


Their various cares in one great point com- 
bine 

The busine^ of their lives, that is — to dine. 

— Young. 


It is not the quantity of the i^eat» 
but the cheerfulness of the gudsts, 


Features 


Feeling 




which makes the feast ; at the feast of 
the Centaurs they ate with one hand, 
and had their drawn swords in the 
other; where there is no peace, there 
can he no feast. — Clarendon. 


The latter end of a fray, and the beginning 
of a feast. 

Fits a dull fighter, and a keen guest. 

— Shakespeare. 


Blest be those feasts with simple plenty 
crown’d. 

Where all the ruddy family around 
Laugh at the jests or pranks that never fail. 
Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale. 

— Goldsmith. 


But ’twas a oublic feast, and public d^y. 
Quite full, right dull, guests hot, and dishes 
cold, 

Great plenty, much formality, small cheer. 
And everybody out of their own sphere. 


, Of all appeals,*— -although 
I grant the power of pathos, and of gold. 
Of beauty, flattery, threats, a shilling, — no 
Methods more sure at moments to take 
hold, 

Of the best feelings of mankind, which 


More tender, as we every day behold. 
Than that all-softening, overpow’ring knell, 
The tocsin of the soul — the Dinner Bell. 

— Byron. 


Features 

Features — the great soul’s apparent 
seat— Bryant 

Feeling 

A fellow-feeling makes one wondrous 
kind. — Garrick. 


Feeling comes before reflection — 
Hugh R. Haweis. 

I would help others, out of a fellow- 
feeling. — Burton. 

The feelings, like flowers and butter- 
flies, last longer thfe later ^ they are de- 
layed. — Richter. 


Life is a comedy to him who thinks, 
and tragedy to him who feels. — ^Horace 

Walpole. — 

Though there is nothing more dan- 
gerous, yet there is nothing more ordi- 
nary, than for weak saints to make 
their sense and feeling the judge of 
their condition. We must strive to 
walk by faHh. — Thornes Brooks. 


Every human feeling is greater and 
larger than the exciting cause. — Cole- 
ridge. 


Some feelings are to mortals given 
with less of earth in them than 
heaven. — Sir Walter Scott. 


A man deep wounded may feel too 
much pain to feel much anger. — 
George Eliot. 


What imknown seas of feeling lie in 
man, and will from time to time break 
through ! — Carlyle. 


He best shall paint them who shall 
feel them most. — Pope. 


Feeling in the young precedes philos- 
ophy, find often acts with a more cer- 
tain aim. — Wm. Carleton. 


But spite of all the criticising elves, 

Those who would make us feel, must feel 
themselves. — Churchill. 


The head best leaves to the heart 
what the heart alone divines. — A. 
Bronson Alcott, 


He thought as a sage, though he felt 
as a man. — Beattie. 


The heart that is soonest awake to 
the flowers is always the first to be 
touched by the thorns. — Moore. 


Fine feelings, without vigor of rea- 
son, are in the situation of tihie extreme 
feather of a peacock’s tail — dragging in 
the mud. — Foster. 


Our feelings were given us to excite 
to action, and when they end in them- 
selvfis, they are impressed to no on(* 
good purpose that I know of. — Bishop 
Sandford. 


Feelings come and go like light 
troops following the victory of the 
present 'T but piihciples, like troops of 
the line, are ^ Undisturbed, and stand 
fast. — Richter. 


Some people carry their hearts in 
their heads; very many carry their 
heads in their hearts. The difficulty 
is to* keep them apart, and yet both 
actively working together. — ^Anon. 
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My friends, does God invite you? If 
He does, why don’t you accept the in- 
vitation? If you want to come, just 
come along, and don’t be talking about 
feeling. Do you think Lazarus had 
any feeling when Christ called him out 
of the sepulchre? — D. L. Moody. 


The soul of music slumbers in the shell. 
Till wak*d and kindled by the master’s spell. 
And feeling hearts — touch them but lightly 
— pour 

A thousand melodies unheard before. 

— Rogers. 


Feeling is deep and still; and the word that 
floats on the surface 

Is as the tossing buoy, that betrays where 
the anchor is hidden. — Longfellow. 


The wealth of rich feelings — the deep — the 
pure; 

With strength to meet sorrow, and faith to 
endure. — Frances S. Osgood- 


Tears never yet saved a soul. Hell 
is full of weepers weeping over lost 
opportunities, perhaps over the rejec- 
tion of an offered Saviour. Your Bible 
does not say, “Weep, and be saved.” It 
says, “Believe, and be saved.” Faith 
is better than feeling. — T. L. Cuyler. 


“Verily I say unto you, he that hear- 
eth My word and believeth on Him 
that sent Me, hath everlasting life, and 
shall not come into condemnation, but 
is passed from death unto life.” My 
friend, that is worth more than all the 
feeling you can have in a lifetime.^ 
D. L. Moody. 


A word, a look, which at one time 
would make no impression, at another 
time wounds the heart ; and like a 
shaft flying with the wind pierces deep, 
which, with its own natural force, 
would scarce have reached the object 
aimed at. — Sterne. 


The heart pf man is older than his 
head. The first-born is sensitive, but 
blind — his younger brother has a cold, 
but all-comprehensive glance. The 
blind must consent to be led by the 
Clear-sighted if he would avoid falling. 
—Ziegler. 


The la^, ‘best, frpit which cornea to 
perfection, evep iPk the kindliest souh 


is tenderness toward the hard, forbear- 
ance toward the unforbearing, warmth 
of heart toward the cold, philanthropy 
toward the misanthropic. — Richter. 


It is far more easy not to feel, that 
always to feel rightly, and not to act, 
than always to act well. For he that 
is determined to admire only that 
which is beautiful imposes a much 
harder task upon himself than he that, 
being determined not to see that which 
is the contrary, effects it by simply 
shutting his eyes. — Colton. 


Some feelings are quite untranslat- 
able ; no language has yet been found 
for them. They gleam npon us beauti- 
fully through the dim twilight of 
fancy, and yet when we bring them 
close to us, and hold them up to the 
light of reason, lose their beauty all at 
once, as glow worms which gleam with 
such a spiritual light in the shadows 
of evening, when brought in where the 
candles are lighted, are found to be 
only worms like so many others. — 
Longfellow. 


Feelings are like chemicals — the 
more you anal^e them the worse they 
smell. So it is best not to stir them 
up very much, only enough to convince 
one’s self that they are offensively 
wrong, and then look away as far as 
possible, out of one’s self, for a purify- 
ing power ; and that we know can only 
come from Him who holds 01® hsearbs 
in His hands, and can turn us whither 
He will. — Charles Kingsley. 

Felicity 

True felicity consists of its own con- 
sciousness. — Rivarol. 


Felicity is in possession, happiness 
in anti dpation. — Racine. 


True happiness resides in things not 
seen. — Young. 


Since every man that lives is horn 
to die, and none can boast sincere 
felicity^ with, equal minds what Imp- 
pens let us bear. — Dryden. . 

' The world produces for every pint of 
hpney a gallop of gall, for every drpm 
of pleasure a pound of paip, fot every 
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inch of mirth an ell of moan; and as 
the ivy twines around the oak, so does 
misery and misfortnne* encompass the 
happy man. Felicity, pure and unal- 
loy^ felicity, is not a plant of earthly 
growth; her gardens are the skies. — 
Robert Burton. 

Festivity 

Oh, leave the gay aad festive scenes. 

The halls of dazzling light 

—H. S. Vandyke. 


Venice once was dear. 

The pleasant place of all festivity. 

The rival of the earth, the masque of Italy. 

— Byron. 


We keep the day. With festal cheer, 
With books and music, surely we 
Will drink to him, whate’er he be, 
And sing the songs he loved to hear. 

— Tennyson. 


There was a sound of revelry by night, 

And Belgium’s capital had gather’d then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and 
brave men. — Byron. 


'ITie music, and the banquet, and the wine — 
The garknds, the rose odors, and the flow- 
ers. 

The sparkling eyes, and flashing ornaments — 
The white arms and the raven hair — the 
braids, 

And bracelets; swan-like bosoms, and the 
necklace. 

An India in itself, yet dazzling not, 

—-Byron, 

Fickleness 

Fickleness has always befriended 
the beautiful. — Propertius. 


Change amuses the mind, but rarely 
t)rofits. — Goethe. , 


Stahd firm, donT flutter! — Frank- 
lin. 


Frailty, thy name is woman ! — 
Shakespeare. 


Woman is a miracle of divine con- 
tradictions. — Michelet. 


The irresolute man flecks froul one 
Ggg to another, so hatches nothing. — 
Feltham. 


Love is not love which alters where 
it alteration finds. — Shakespeare. 


Was ever feather so lightly blown to 
and fro as this multitude. — Shake- 
speare. 


Men love little and often, women 
much and rarely. — Basta. 


He wears his faith but as the fash- 
ion of his hat; it ever changes with 
the next block. — Shakespeare. 


LadieSi like variegated tulips, show 
’Tis to their changes half their charms w< 
owe. — Pope. 


There are three things a wise man 
will not trust — the wind, the sunshine 
of an April day, and woman's plighted 
faith. — Southey. 


It will be found that they are the 
weakest winded and the hardest heart- 
ed men that most love change. — Rus- 
kim 


There is in all of us an impediment 
to perfect happiness; namely, weari- 
ness of the things which we jwssess, 
and a desire for the things which we 
have not. — Mme. de Rieux. 


Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more, 
Men were deceivers ever, 

One foot in sea and one on shore; 

To one thing constant never. 

— ShakespearCo 


He cast off his friends, as a huntsman his 
' pack. 

For he knew when he pleased he could 
whistle them back. — Goldsmith. 


Wo are all of us, in this world, 
more or less like St. January, whom 
the inhabitants of Naples worship one 
day, and pelt with baked apples the 
next. — Mme. Swetchine. 


Oh I the tender ties, 

Close twisted with the fibres of the heart! 
Which broken, break them, and drain off the 
soul 

Of human joy, and make it pain to live. 

— Young. 


The hearts of all his people shall re- 
volt from him, and kiss the lips of un- 
acquainted change. — Shakespeare. 


To be longing for this thing to-day 
and for that thing to-morrow ; 
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change likings for loathings, and to 
stand wishing and hankering at a ven- 
ture — how is it possible for any man 
to be at rest in this fluctuant, wander- 
ing humor and opinion? — L’Estrange, 


Papillia, wedded to her amorous spark. 
Sighs for the shades — *‘How charming is a 
park?'* 

A park is purchas’d, but the fair he sees 
All bath’d in tears — ‘‘O odious, odious 
trees!” — Pope. 


It carries too great an imputation of 
ignorance, lightness or folly for men to 
quit and renounce their former tenets 
presently upon the offer of an argu- 
ment which they cannot immediately 
answ er, — Locke. 


It is plain there is not in nature a 
point of stability to be foimd; every- 
thing either ascends or declines; when 
wars are ended abroad, sedition begins 
at home; and when men are freed 
from fighting for necessity, they quar- 
rel through ambition. — Sir Walter 
Ealeigh. 


A man so various that he seem’d to be, 

Vot one, but all mankind’s epitome. 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong; 

Was everything by starts, and nothing long; 
But, in the course of one revolving moon, 
Was chymist, fiddler, statesman and buffoon. 

— Dry den. 


Who o’er the herd would wish to reign, 
Fantastic, fickle, fierce, and vain? 

Vain as the leaf upon the stream, 

And fickle as a changeful dream; 

Fantastic as a woman’s mood, 

And fierce as Frenzy’s fever’d blood — 

Thou many-headed monster thing, 

Oh, -^vho would wish to be thy king? 

—Scott. 

Fiction 

Fiction is the microscope of truth. — 
Lamartine. 

Truth, severe by fairy fiction drest. 
^Gray. 

Parent of golden dreams — romance ! 
‘—Byron. 

The greater portion of /our lives is 
throwp away in fiction ; it is only in 
matui^r years that we awake to the 
stem realities of life. — James Ellis. 


Tales that have the rime of age. — 
Longfellow. 


An old novel has a history of its 
own. — Alexander Smith. 

Every novel is a debtor to Homer. — 
Emerson. 

Novels are to love as fairy tales to 
dreams. — Coleridge. 

Wondrous strong are the spells of 
fiction. — Longfellow. 

I have often maintained that fiction 
may be much more instructive than 
real history. — John Foster. 

Man is a poetical animal, and de' 
lights in fiction. — Hazlitt. 

Truth and fiction are so aptly mixed 
that all seems uniform and of a piece. 
— Roscommon. 

More strange than true, I never may believe 
These antique fables, nor these fairy toys. 

— Shakespeare. 

Unbind the charms that in slight 
fables lie, and teach that truth is truest 
poesy. — Cowley. - 

No author ever drew a character 
I consistent to human nature but what 
I he was forced to ascribe it to many in- 
consistencies, — Bulwer-Lytfon. 

1 In employing fiction to make truth 
i clear and goodness attractive, we are 
! only following the example which every 
Christian ought to propose to himself. 
— Macaulay. 


Those who relish the study of char- 
acter may profit by tbe reading of go^ 
works of fiction, the product of well- 
established authors. — Wbately. 


Fiction may be said to be the cari- 
cature of history. — ^Bulwer-Lytton. 

Who would with care > some haPPy 
fiction frame, so mimics truth it looks 
t^e very same. — Gra:Qville. 

Fiction is most powerful wli<^ U 
contains most truth ; and there fs little 
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truth we get so true as that which we 
find in fiction. — J. G. Holland. 


If yon would understand your own 
age, read the works of fiction produced 
in it. People in disguise speak freely, 
^Arthur Helps, 


He cometh to you with a tale which 
holdeth children from play, and old 
men from the chimney-corner. — Sir P. 
Sidney. 


When fiction rises pleasing to the eye, 

Men will believe, because they love the he; 
But truth herself, if clouded with a frown, 
Must have some solemn proof to pass her 
down. — Churchill. 


Fiction is no longer a mere amuse- 
ment ; but transcendent genius, accom- 
modating itself to the character of the 
age, has seized upon this province of 
literature, and .turned fiction from a 
toy into a mighty engine. — Channing. 


Fiction is of the essence of poetry as 
well as of painting ; there is a resem- 
blance in one of human bodies, things, 
and actions which are not real, and in 
the other of a true story by fiction, — 
Dry den. 

Every fiction since Homer has 
taught friendship, patriotism, generosi- 
ty, contempt of death. These are the 
highest virtu efe; and the fictions which 
taught them were therefore of ^ the 
highest, though not of unmixed, utility. 
— Sir J. Mackintosh. 


AdcRson acknowledged that he would 
rather inform than divert his reader; 
but he recollected that a man must be 
familiar with wisdom before he will- 
ingly enters on Seneca and Epictetus. 
Fiction alludes him to the severe task 
by a gayer preface. Embellished 
truths are the illuminated alphabet of 
larger children. — ^Willmott. 


The most influential books, and the 
truest in their influence, are works of 
fiction. * ’i' ♦ They repeat, they 

re-arrange, they clarify the lessons of 
5ife; they disen^ge us from ourselves, 
they constrain us to the acquaintance 
of others; ahd they show us the web 
of experience, but with a singular 


change — that monstrous, consuming 
ego of ours being, nonce, struck out. — 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Fidelity 

Fidelity is the sister of justice. — 
Horace. 

To God, thy country, and thy friend 
be true. — Vaughan. 


Faithful found among the faithless. 
— Milton. 

The root of all steadfastness is in 
consecration to God. — Alexander Mac- 
laren. 

Trust reposed in noble natures 
obliges them the more. — ^Dryden. 

With strength to meet sorrow, and 
faith to endure. — Mrs. Osgood. 


Prosperity asks for fidelity; adver* 
slty exacts it. — Seneca. 

Ever keep thy promise, cost what it 
may; this it is to be “true as steel.”— 
Charles Reade. 


She is as constant as the stars 

That never vary, and more chaste than they. 

— Proctor. 


The fidelity of barbarians depends 
on fortune. — Livy. 

Through perils both of wind and limb, 
Through thick and thin she follow'd him. 

— Butler. 


Flesh of flesh, 

Bone of my bone, thou art, and from thy 
state 

Mine never shall be parted, bliss or woe. 

— Milton. 


True as the needle to the pole. 

Or as the dial to the sun. 

— Barton Booth. 


But faithfulness can feed on suffering, 
And knows no disappointment. 

' ' - — George Eliot. 

Fidelity bought with money is over* 
come by morrey.-^Seneca. , , ’ 

No man can mortgage hie Injustice 
as a pawn for his fidelity. — Burhe. 
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It is moi'e difficult for a man to be 
faithful to his mistress when he is fa- 
vored than when he is ill treated by 
her. — Rochefoucauld. 


Master, go on, and I will follow thee 
To the last gasp, with truth and loyalty. 

— Shakespeare, 


Years have not seen, Time shall not see 
The hour that tears my soul from thee. 

— Byron. 


Unkindness may do much; 

And his unkindness may defeat my life. 
But never taint my love. — Shakespeare. 


To he t^ue to each other, let ’appen what 
maay 

Till the end o’ the daay 

*An the last load hoam, — Tennyson, 


Then come the wild weather, come sleet or 
come snow. 

We will stand by each other, however it 
blow. — Simon Dach. 


I am constant as the Northern Star, 
of whose true-fixed and resting qual- 
ity there is no fellow in the firmament. 
— Shakespeare. 


His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles; 
His love sincere, his thoughts immaculate; 
His tears pure messengers sent from his 
heart; 

His heart as far from fraud as heaven from 
earth. — Shakespeare. 


Full many a miserable year hath past — 
She knows him as one dead, or worse than 
dead. 

And many a change her varied life hath 
known, 

But her heart none. — Maturin. 


Confirm’d then I resolve, 

Adam shall share with me in bliss or woe: 
So dear I love him, that with him all deaths 
I could ^ndure, without him live no life. 

— Milton. 


Nothing is more noble, nothing more 
venerable than fidelity. Faithfulness 
and truth are the most sacred excel- 
lences and endowments of the human 
mind. — Cicero. 


Let it he ohrs to be self-reliant 
amidst hosts of the vacillating — real 
in .a generation of triflers — true 
amongst a, multitude of shams ; when 
tempted’ to swdrve from principle. 


sturdy as an oak in its maintenance; 
when solicited by the entkem^t of 
sinners, firm as a rock in our deniaL-— 
Wm. M. Punshon. 


Within her heart was his image, 
Cloth’d in the beauty of love and youth, as 
last she beheld him. 

Only more beautiful made by his death- like 
silence and absence. — Longfellow. , 


For me — I have no lingering wish to rove; 
For though I worship all things fair and 
free. 

Of outward grace, of soul nobility. 
Happier than thou, I find them all in one. 
And I would worship at thy shrine alone. 

' — Miss Lynch. 


He who is faithful over a few things 
is a lord of cities. It does not matter 
whether you preach in Westminster 
Abbey or teach a ragged class, so you 
be faithful. The faithfulness is alL— 
George MacDonald. 


Be hut faithful, that is all; 

Go right on, and close behind thee 
There shall follow still and find thee 
Help, sure help. 

— Arthur Hugh Clough. 


No grace is more necessary to the 
Christian worker than fidelity ; the 
humble grace that marches on in sun- 
shine and storm, when no banners are 
waving, and there is no music to ch-eer 
the weary feet. — S. J. Nicholls. 


Come, rest in this bosom, my own stricken 
deer I 

Tho’ the herd hath fled from thee, thy home 
is still here; 

Here is still the smile that no cloud can 
o’ercast. 

And the heart and the hand all thy own 
to the Last I — Moore. 


Where is honor. 

Innate and precept-strengthen’d, ’tis the 
rock 

Of faith connubial: where it is not — where 
Light thoughts are lurking, or the vanities 
Of worldly pleasure rankle in the heart. 
Or sensual thre^bs convulse it. — Byron. 

Oh! it irradiates all our days with 
lofty beauty, and it makes them all 
hallowed and divine, when we feql that 
not the apparent greatness, not the 
prdminence nor noise with which it . is 
done, nor the external ©onseqmeu^s 
which flow from it, but the motiye 
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from which it flowed, detenaines the 
worth of oor deed in God’s eye& Faith- 
fnlness fe faithfulness, cm whatsoever 
scale it be set forth. — ^Alexander Mac- 
laren. 


It goes a great way towards mating 
a man faithful to let him understand 
that you think him so, and he that does 
b^ut so much as suspect that I will de- 
ceive him gives me a sort of right to 
eo2fen him. — Seneca. i 


He who, being bold 

For life to come, is false to the past sweet 
Of mortal life, hath killed the world above. 
For why to live again if not to raeet? 

And why to meet if not to meet in love? 
And why in love if not in that dear love 
of old? — Sydney Dobell. 


; that honest service cannot come to loss. 
' If you serve an ungrateful * master, 
serve him the more* Put God in yonr 
debt. Every stroke shall be repaid. 
The longer the payment is withholden, 
the better for you; for compound in- 
terest on compound interest is the rate 
and usage of this exchequer. — Emer- 
son. 


Pure as the snow the summer sun — 
Never at noon hath look’d upon— 
Deep, as is the diamond wave, 

Hidden in the desert cave — 
Changeless, as the greenest^ leaves 
Of the wreath the cypress weaves-— 
Hopeless, often, when most fond — 
Without hope or fear beyond 
Its own pale fidelity — 

And this woman’s love can be. 

— Miss Landon. 


Yes! — still I love thee: Time, who sets 
His signet on my brow, 

And dims my sunken eye, forgets. 

The heart he could not bow; — 
Where love, that cannot perish, grows 
For one, Alasl that little knows 
How Jove may sometimes last; 

Like sunshine wasting in the skies 
When clouds are overcast. 

— Rufus Dawes. 


BeKeve me, if all those endearing young 
charms. 

Which I gaze on so foldly to-day, 

Were to change by to-morrow, and fleet in 
my arms, 

Like fairy-gifts fading away! 

Thou would’st still be ador’d, as this mo- 
ment thou art, 

Let thy loveliness fade as it will, 

And, around the dear ruin, each wish of my 
heart ^ _ I 

Would entwine itself verdantly still! I 

— Moore. 


I durst, my lord, to wager she U honest,^ 

Lay down my soul at stake: if you think 
other. 

Remove vour thought; it doth abuse your 
bosom. 

If any wretch hath i>ut 'this in your head. 

Let heaven requite it with the serpent’s 
curse I 

For, if she be not honest, ^haste, and true, 

There’s no man happy: the purest of their 
wives 

Is foul as slander. — Shakespeajre. 


There is a third silent party to all 
our bargains. The nature and soul of 
things takes on itself the guaranty of 
the fulfillment of every contract, so 


Chain me with roaring bears; 

Or shut me nightly in a charnel-house, 

O’er-covered quite with dead men’s rattling 
bones, 

With reeky shanks and yellow chapless 
skulls; 

Or bid me go into a new-made grave. 

And hide me with a dead man in his 
shroud; 

Things that, to hear them told, have made 
me tremble ; 

And I will do it without Fear or Doubt, 

To live an unstain’d Wife of my sweet 
Love. — Shakespeare. 


I They said her cheek of youth was beautiful 

Till withering sorrow blanch’d the bright 
rose there; 

But grief did lay his icy finger on it. 

And chill’d it to a cold and joyless statue. 

Methought she caroll’d blithely in her 
youth. 

As the couched nestling trills his vesper lay; 

But song and smile, beauty and melody. 

And youth and happiness are gone from 
her. 

Perchance — even as she is — ^he would not 
scorn her. 

If he could know her — for, for him she’s 
chang’d, 

She is much alter’d — but her heart — ^her 
heart! — ^Maturin. 


Give us a man, young or old, high 
or low, on whom we know we can 
thoroughly depend, who will stand firm 
when others fail; the friend faithful 
and trqe, the adviser honest and fear- 
less, the adversary just an^ chivalrous 
— in such a one there is a fragment of 
the Rock of Ages. — ^Dean Stanley. 
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Fight the good fight. — ^Bible. 


I’ll fight till from my bones my flesh 
be hacked. — Shakespeare. 


The combat deepens. On, ye brave. 
Who rush to glory, or the grave! 

— Campbell. 


Those who in^ quarrels interpose. 
Must often wipe a bloody nose. 

— Gay. 


For those that fly may fight again. 
Which he can never do that’s slain. 

— Butler. 


He who fights and runs away, 

May live to fight another day; 

But he who is in battle slain 
Can never rise and fight again. 

• — Goldsmith. 

Fiend 

Satan — the impersonation of that 
mixture of the b^tial, the malignant, 
the impious, and the hopeless, which 
constitute the fiend — ^the enemy of all 
that is human and divine. — Mrs. Jame^ 
son. 

Finis 

My pen is at the bottom of a page, 

Which being finished, here the story ends; 
’Tis to be wish’d it had been sooner done. 
But stories somehow lengthen when begun. 

—Byron, 

Finesse 

Sure never to o’ershoot, but just to 
hit. — Pope. 


Finesse is the best adaptation of 
means to circumstances.— Macaulay. 


Gr€^t graciously what you cannot 
refuse safely, and conciliate those you 
cannot conquer.— Colton. 

The moment one begins to solder 
right and wrong together, one's con- 
science becomes like a piece of plated 
goods. — Mrs. Jameson. 

A man who knows the world will not 
only make the most of everything he 
does know, but of many things he does 
not know, and will gain more credit by 
his adroit mode of hiding his ignorance 
than the pedant by his awkward at- 
tempt to exhibit bis erudition. — Colton- 


‘‘There is no difiScuIty,’’ says the 
steward of Moli^re’s miser, “in giving 
a fine dinner with plenty of money ; 
the really great cook is he who can set 
out a banquet with no money at alL’* 
Macaulay. 

Fire 

From small fires comes oft no smal 
mishap.-^George Herbert 


From little spark may burst t 
mighty flame. — Dante. 


Fire that’s closest kept bums most 
of all. — Shakespeare. 


A spark neglected makes a mighty 
fire. — Herrick. 


The most tangible of all visible mys- 
teries — fire. — Leigh Hunt 


Behold, how great a matter a little 
fire kindleth. — Bible. 


The fire i’ the flint 
Shows not till it be struck. 

— Shakespeare. 


A little fire is quickly trodden out; 

Which, being suffer’d, rivers cannot quench. 

— Shakespeare. 


And where two raging fires meet together 
They do consume the thing that feeds their 
fury. — Shakespeare. 


Your own property is concerned 
when your neighbor’s house is on fire. 
— ^Horace. 


What is more useful than fire? Yet 
if any one prepares to burn a house, 
it is with fire that he arms his daring 
hands. — Ovid. 


Be of good comfort, Master Ridley, 
play the man ! We shall this day light 
such a candle, by God’s grace, in Eng- 
land, as I trust shall never be put out. 
^ — ^L^imer. 

Firmness 

Stubbornness is not firmness.— Schil- 
ler. 


^ Stand firm and immovable as ap an- 
vil when it is beaten upon. — St. If* 
natins. 
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It Is OBly dislocated miii^ wbose 
tnovements are spasmodic. — Willmott. 


It is firmness that makes the gods on 
our side. — Voltaire. 


The greatest firmness is the greatest 
mercy. — Longfellow. 


Firmness is great; persistency Is 
greater. — Ninon de Lenclos. 


1 am here, here I remain. — ^Marshal 
MacMahon. 

When firmness is snflSicient, rashness 
is unnecessary. — Napoleon. 


He who is firm in will molds the 
world to himself. — Goethe. 


That which is called firmness in a 
king is called obstinacy in a donkey.— 
Lo^ Frskine. 

Yon will hardly conquer; but con- 
quer you must. — Ovid. 


Be steadfast as a tower, that doth 
not bend its stately summit to the 
tempest’s shock. — Dante. 


I know no real worth but that tran- 
quil finnness which seeks dangers by 
duty, and braves them without rash- 
ness.— Stanislaus. 


Cowards are scared with threaten- 
ings; boys are whipped into confes- 
sion ; but a steady mind acts of itself, 
ne’er asks the body counseL — Otway. 


There is a natural firmness in some 
minds, which cannot be unlocked by 
trifles, but which, when unlocked, dis- 
covers a cabinet of fortitude.^Thomas 
Paine. 


conquerable in the sense that an ass 
is. Who then is unconquerable? 
whom the inevitable cannot overcome. 
— Epictetus. 


That profound firmness which en- 
ables a man to regard difficulties but 
as evils to be surmounted, no matter 
what shape they may assume. — Colton. 


I Firmness, both in sufferance and ex- 
ertion, is a character which I would 
wish to possess. I have jalways de- 
spised the whining yelp of complaint, 
and the cowardly, feeble resolve.— 
Bums. 


The aged oak upon the steep stands 
more firm and secure if assailed by 
angry winds; for if the winter bares 
its bead, the more strongly it strikes 
its roots into the ground, acquiring 
strength as it loses beauty. — ^Metas- 
tasio. 


It is only persons of firmness that 
can have real gentleness; those who 
appear gentle are in general only of a 
weak character, which easily changes 
into asperity. — Rochefoucauld. 


I said to Sorrow’s awful storm, 

That beat against my breast. 

Rage on — ^thou may’st destroy this form. 
And lay it low at rest; 

But still the spirit that now brooks 
Thy tempest raging high, 

Undaunted on its fury looks 
With steadfast eye. —Mrs. Stoddard 
Fish 

It is unseasonable and unwholesome 
in all months that have not an R in 
their names to eat an oyster. — Butler* 


Master, I marvel how the fishes livq 
in the sea. 

Why, as men do a-land; the great 
ones eat up the little ones. — Pericles. 


Firmness of purpose Is one of the 
most necessary sinews of character and 
one of the best instruments of ^ucce^ 
Without it, genius wastes its eferts in 
a maze of inconsistencies.— Chester- 
field. 

Rely on principles; walk erect and 
free, not trusting to bulk of body, like 
a wrestler, for one should not be nn- 


Our plenteous streams a various race supply. 
The bright-eye perch with fins of Tyrian 
dye, 

The silver eel, in shining volumes roll’ a, 
The yellotw carp, in scales bedropp’d with 

gc»i4» 

Swift tagouts, (^ersified with cfrimson stains, 
And pikesi the tyrants of the wat’ry plains. 

— " r-Pope. 


They say fish should swim thrice 
* ♦ ♦ first it should swim in the 
sea (do you mind me?), then it should 
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Bwim in butter, and at last, sirrah, it The meteor flag of England. — Camj)- 


should swim in good claret. — Swift. 

**\Vill you walk a httle faster?” said a 
whiting to a snail, 

'^There’s a porpoise close behind us, and 
he’s treading on ray tail! 

See how eagerly the lobsters and the turtles 
all advance: 

They are waiting on the shingle — ^will you 
come and join the dance?” 

— Lewis Carroll. 

O scaly, slippery, wet, swift, staring wights. 
What is ’t ye do? what life lead? eh, dull 
^ goggles? , . , 

How do ye vary your vile days and nights^ 
How pass your Sundays? Are ye still but 
joggles 

In ceaseless wash? Still nought but gapes 
and bites. 

And drinks, and stares, diversified with 
boggles. — Leigh Hunt, 

Fitness 

When James and John asked Jesns 
for the best places in His kingdom, 
they were told in His gentle, gracious 
way that the main point was not want - 1 
ing the best places, but being worth 
them. It is a question of preparation 
— “For whom they are prepared” is 
only another way of saying for those 
who are prepared. We are so used to 
favoritism in public life that we turn 
every way for enough ‘influence to get 
ourselves appointed. But perfect gov- 
ernments are officered, not by official 
favorites, but by qualified men, ‘‘God 
is no respecter of persons.” He does 
not look twice at a man’s petition and 
signatures. It is wholly a question 
of personal fitness. Let ns put the 
emphasis of our life, then, in the right 
place. It is not wanting something, 
but being worth something. God has 
plenty of time in which to make dis- 
coveries, but we have none too much 
time in which to become worth discov- 
ering. We should care, not so much 
about being recognized as about being 
worth recognition. The real values of 
life are spiritual and eternal, and the 
fit man will some day succeed the fa- 
vorite. — Maltbie Babcock. 

Flag: 

The flag of our union forever! — 
George P. Morris. 

A star for every state, and a state 
for every star. — Robert 0. Winthrop> 


bell. 

This token serveth for a flag of truce 
Betwixt ourselves and all our followers. 

— Shakespeare. 

Under spread ensigns moving nigh, in slow 
But firm battalion. — Milton. 

When Freedom from her mountain height 
Unfurled her standard to the air. 

— ^Joseph Rodman Drake. 

If any one attempts to haul down 
the American flag, shoot him on the 
spot. — ^John A. Dix. 

Bastard Freedom waves 
Her fustian flag in mockery over slaves. 

— Moore. 

Who forthwith from the glittering staff itn- 
furl’d 

Th* imperial ensign, which full high ad* 
vanc’d 

Shone like a meteor streaming to the wind. 

— Milton. 

Ay, tear her tattered ensign down! 

Long has it waved on high, 

And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky. 

— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Let it rise! let it rise, till it meet 
the sun in his coming; let the earliest 
light of the morning gild it, and the 
parting day linger and play on i'ZS 
summit. — Daniel Webster. 

Flag of the free heart’s hope and home! 

By angel hands to valor given, 

Thy stars have lit the vfellan dome, 

And all thy hues were born in heaven. 

— ^Joseph Rodman Drake. 

Ye mariners of England I 
That guard ouf native seas; 

Whose flag has braved a thousand years. 
The battle and the breeze. — Campbell. 

Nail to the mast her holy flag, 

Set every threadbare sail, 

And give her to the God of storms. 

The lightning and the gale. 

— O. W. Holmes. 

“A song for dur banner?” — ^The watchword 
recall 

Which gave the republic her station^ 
“United we stand — divided we fall!” 

It made and preserves us a nation! 

— George P. Morris. 
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Prafee the Power that hath made and pre- 
served US a nation I 

Then conquer we must when our cause it 
is just. 

And this be our motto, “In God is our 
trust!” 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph 
shall wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of 
the brave. — F. S. Key. 

Fling out, fling out, with cheer and shout, 

To all the winds Our Country’s Banner! 
Be every bar, and every star, 

Displayed in full and glorious manner! 
Blow, zephyrs, blow, keep the dear ensign 
flying 1 

Blow, zephyrs, sweetly mournful, sighing, 
sighing, sighing I — Abraham Coles. 

Banner of England, not for a season, 

O banner of Britain, has thou 
Floated in conquering battle or flapt to the 
battle-cry I 

Never with mightier gloi^ than when we 
had rear’d thee on high. 

Flying at top of the roofs in the ghastly 
siege of Lucknow — 

Shot thro’ the staff or the halyard, but ever 
we raised thee anew, 

And ever upon the topmost roof our ban- 
ner of England blew. —Tennyson. 

Flattery 

All-potent flattery, universal lord ! — 
Pope. 

Flatterers are the worst kind of en- 
emies. — Tacitus. 

Flatterers are the bosom enemies of 
princes. — South. 

Oh, flatter me; for love delights in 
praises. — Shakespeare, 

Knavery and flattery are blood re- 
lations. — ^Abraham Lincoln. 

Flattery is the handmaid of the 
vices. — Cicero. 

Self-love is the greatest of flatterers. I 
— La Rochefoucauld. | 

Flattery, the dangerous nurse of 
vice. — Daniel. 

Ko man flatters the woman he truly 
loves. — Tuckerman. I 

He that is much flattered soon i 
learns to flatter himself. — Johnson. I 


Parent of wicked, bane of honest 
deeds. — Prior. 

The lie that flatters I abhor the 
most. — Cowper, 

A flatterer is the shadow of a fool. 
— Sir Thomas Overbury. 

Imitation is the sincerest of flattery. 
— Colton. 

It is easy to flatter; it is harder to 
praise. — Richter. 

If you mean to profit, learn to 
praise. — Churchill. 

See how they beg an alms of flat- 
tery I — Young. 

Lay not that flattering unction to 
your soul. — Shakespeare. 

Just praise is only a debt, but flat- 
tery is a present. — Johnson. 

Flattery labors under the odious 
charge of servility. — Tacitus. 

Nothing is so great an instance of 
ill-manners as flattery. — Swift. 

The most subtle^ flattery^ that a 
woman can receive is by actions, not 
by words. — Mme. Necker. 

Those are generally good at flatter- 
ing who are good for nothing else. — 
South. 

When flatterers meet the devil goes 
to dinner. — De Foe. 

Of all wild beasts preserve me from a 
tyrant; 

Of all tame — a flatterer. — Johnson. 

Flattery corrupts both the receiver 
and the giver; and adulation is not 
of more service to the people than to 
kings. — Burke. 

The firmest purpose of a woman’s 
heart to well-timed, artful flattery may 
yield. — Lillo, 

He that loves to be flattered ia 
wdrthy o’ the flatterer. — Shakespeare. 
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Meddle not with him that fiattereth 
with his lips. — Bible. 


Flattery is like a painted armor; 
only for show. — Socrates. 


The most dangerous of all flattery 
is the inferiority of those about us. — 
Mme. Swetehine. 


A man who flatters a woman hopes 
either to find her a fool or to make 
her one. — Richardson. 


People flatter us because they can 
depend upon our credulity. — Tacitus. 


But when I tell him he hates flatterers, 

He says he does, being then most flattered. 

— Shakespeare. 

No visor does become black villainy 
so well as soft and tender flattery. — 

Shakespeare. 

A man finds no sweeter voice in all 
the world than that which chants his 
praise. — Fontenelle. 


O that men’s ears should be to coun- 
sel deaf, but not to flattery !— Shake- 
speare. 

Gallantry of mind consists in say- 
ing flattering things in an agreeable 
manner. — La Rochefoucauld. 


Sirs, adulation is a fatal thing — ^ 

Rank poison for a subject, or a king. 

— Dr. Wolcot. 


Men are like stone jugs — you may 
lug them where you like by the ears. — 

Johnson. — 

When the world frowns, we can face 
it ; but let it smile, and we are undone. 
■— Bulwer-Lytton. 

Flattery is a sort of bad money, to 
which our vanity gives currency. — La 

Rochefoucauld. 

A fool flatters himself, a wise man 
flatters the fool. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

If we would not flatter ourselves, 
the flattery of others could not harm 
us. — Rochefoucauld. 


Not kings alone — the people, too, 
have their flatterers. — ^Mirabeau. 


The most skillful flattery is to let a 
person talk on, and be a listener. — 
Addison. 


Alas! the praise given to the ear 
Ne’er was nor ne’er can be sincere. 

— Miss I.andon. 


If any man flatters me, I’ll flatter 
him again, though he were my best 
f riend. — Franklin. 


Flattery, which was formerly a vice, 
is now grown into a custom. — Publiut 
Syrus. 


Flattery is like base coin ; it impov- 
erishes him who receives it. — Madame 
Voillez. 


There is no flattery so adroit or 
effectual as that of implicit assent. — • 
Hazlitt. 


This barren verbiage current among men. 
Light coin, the tin§el clink of compliment 
— Tennyson. 


Who flatters is of all mankind the lowest 
Save he who courts the flattery. 

— Hannah More. 


He does me double wrong, that 
wounds me with the flatteries of his 
tongue. — Shakespeare. 

If we never flattered ourselves we 
should have but scant pleasure. — La 
Rochefoucauld. 

It is better to fall among crows than 
flatterers; for those devour the dead 
only, these the liying. — Antisthenes. 


The flatterer easily insinuates him- 
self into the closet, while honest merit 
Stauds shivering in the hall or ante- 
chamber.— Jane Porter. 


You play the spaniel, 

And think with wagging of your tongue to 
win me. — Shakespeare. 


Applause is of too coarse a nature 
to be swallowed in the gross, though 
the extract or tincture be ever so 
agreeable. — Shenstone. 


Flatterers are but the shadows of 
priuces’ bodies ; the least thick doud 
makes them invisible. — Jbhn Wefbster. 
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Though flattery blossoms like friend- 
ship, yet there is a vast difference in 
the fruit. — Socrates. 


O fiatt’ryl 

How soon thy smooth insinuating oil 
Supples the toughest fool! — Fenton. 

We sometimes think we hate flat- 
tery, when we only hate the manner 
in which we have been flattered. 
Rochefoucauld. 


Fli^ttery is no more than what raises 
in a man’s mind an idea of a prefer- 
ence which he has not. — Burke. 


There is nothing which so poisons 
princes as flattery, nor anything 
whereby wicked men more easily ob- 
tain credit and favor with them. — 
Montaigne. 


It hath been well said that the arch- 
flatterer, with whom all the petty flat- 
terers have intelligence, is a man s 
self. — Bacon. 


People generally despise where they 
flatter, and cringe to those they would 
gladly overtop ; so that truth and cere- 
money are two things. — Marcus Anto- 
nius. 


Give me flattery— flattery, the food 
of courts, that I may rock him, and 
lull him in the down of his desires. — 
Beaumont. 


The love of flattery in most men 
proceeds from the mean opinion they 
have of themselves; in womon, from 
^e contrary. — Swift 

Among all the diseases of the mind, 
there is not one ‘ more epidemical or 
more pernicious than the love of flat- 
tery. — Steele. 

The rich man despises those who 
flatter him too much, and hates those 
who do not flatter him at all — Talley- 
rand. 


The art of flatterers is to take ad- 
vantage of the foibles of the greats to 
foster their errors, and never to give 
advice which may annoy. — Molifete. 


Flattery is often a traffic of mutual 
meanness, where although both parties 
intend deception, neither are deceived. 
— Colton. 


Beware of flattery, ’tis a weed 
Which oft offends the very idol — vice, 
Whose shrine it would perfume. 

— Fenton. 


There is not one of us that would 
not be worse than kings, if so contin- 
ually corrupted as they are with a 
sort of vermin called flatterers. Mon- 
taigne. 


No flattery, boy! an honest man 
cannot live by it ; it is a little, sneak- 
ing art, which knaves use to cajole and 
soften fools withal. — Otway. 


Very ugly or very beautiful women 
should be flattered on their understand- 
ing, and mediocre ones on their beauty, 
— Chesterfield. 


His nature is too noble for the 
world; he would not flatter Neptune 
for his trident, or Jove for his power 
to thunder. — Shakespeare. 


Because all men are apt to flatter 
themselves, to entertain the addition 
of other men’s praises is most perilous. 
— Sir Walter Raleigh. 


Commend a fool for his wit and a 
knave for his honesty, and they will 
receive you into their bosoms. — Field-* 
ing. 


It is possible to be below flattery 
as well as above it. One who trusts 
nobody will not trust sycophants. 
One who does pot value real glory 
will not value its counterfeit. — Macau- 
lay. 


We must define flattery and praise; 
they are distinct. Trajan was encour- 
aged to virtue by the panegyric •''-f 
Pliny; Tiberius became obstinate in 
vice from the flattery of his senators. 
— Louis the Sixteenth. 

If you had told Sycorax that her 
son Caliban was as handsome as 
Apollo, she would have been pleased^ 
witch as she was. — Thackeray. 
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Some indeed there are, who profess 
to despise all flattery, but even these 
are, nevertheless, to be flattered, by 
being told that they do despise it. — 
Colton. 


Ah! when the means are gone, that buy 
this praise. 

The breath is gone whereof this praise is 
made. — Shakespeare. 


If you tell a woman she is beautiful, 
whisper it softly, for if the devil hears, 
he will echo it many times. — F. A. 
Duriva’ge. 


Women swallow at one mouthful 
the lie that flatters, and drink drop 
by drop the truth that is bitter. — Did- 
erot. 


Flatterers of every age resemble 
those African tribes of which the cred- 
ulous Pliny speaks, who made men, 
animals, and even plants perish, while 
fascinating them with praises. — Kich- 
ter. 


Adroit observers will find that some 
who affect to dislike flattery may yet 
be flattered, indirectly by a well-sea- 
soned abuse and ridicule of their 
rivals. — Colton. 


Flattery is an ensnaring quality, 
and leaves a very dangerous impres- 
sion. It swells a man’s imagination, 
entertains his vanity, and drives him 
to a doting upon his own person. — 
Jeremy Collier. 


There is no detraction ^ worse than 
to overpraise a man, for if hiS worth 
proves short of what report doth speak 
of him, his own actions are ever giving 
the lie to his honor. — Feltham. 


Flattery pleases very generally. In 
the first place, the flatterer may think 
what he says to be true, but, in the 
second place, whether he thinks so or 
not, he certainly thinks those whom he 
flatters of consequence enough to be 
flattered. — J obnson. 


An ingenuous mind feels in unmer- 
ited praise the bitterest reproof. If 
you reject it, you are unhappy : if you 
accept it, you are undoee.—Landor. 


At the throng’d levee bends the veiia* 
tribe : 

With fair but faithless smiles each 
varnish’d o’er, 

Each smooth as those that mutually 
deceive, —Thomson. 


I would give worlds, could I believe 
One-half that is profess’d me;. 
Affection! could I think it Thee, 
When Flattery has caress’d me. 

— Miss Landon. 


Of praise a mere glutton, he swallow’d what 
came. 

And the puff of a dunce he mistook it for 
fame; 

Till his relish grown callous, almost to 
disease, 

Who pepper’d the highest was surest to 
please. — Goldsmith. 


For praise too dearly lov’d, or warmly 
sought, 

Enfeebles all internal strength of thought; 
And the weak soul within itself unblest. 
Leans for all pleasure on another’s breast. 

— Gdldsmith.v 


Should the poor be flattered? No; 
let the candied tongue lick absurd 
pomp, and crook the pregnant hinges 
of the knee where thrift may follow 
fawning. — Shakespeare. 


*Tis an old maxim in the schools. 
That flattery’s the food of fools, ^ 
Yet now and then you men of wit 
Will condescend to take a bit. 

— Swift. 


Of folly, vice, disease, men proud we see. 
And (stranger still!) of blockhead’s flattery. 
Whose praise defames; as if a fool should 
mean. 

By spitting on your face, to make it clean. 

— Young. 


Fine speeches are the instruments of 
fools or knaves, who use them when 
they want good sense ; but honesty 
needs no disguise or ornament — - 
Otway. 


* * * for ne^er 

Was flattery lost on Poet’s ear; 

A simple race! th^y waste their toil 
For the vain tribute of a smile. — Scott. 


The mischief of flattery is, not that 
it persuades any man that he is what 
he is not, but that it suppresses the 
influence of honest ambition by raising 
an ^opinion that honor may be gained 
withaut.the toil of merit. — Johnson. 
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There is no tongue that flatters like 
a lover^s ; and yet, in the exaggeration 
of his feelings, flattery seems to him 
commonplace. Strange and prodigal 
^%xuberance, which soon exhausts itself 
by flowing I — Bulwer-Lytton. 

First we flatter ourselves; and then 
the flattery of others is sure of suc- 
cess. It awakens our self-love within 
— a party who is ever ready to revolt 
from our better judgment, and join 
the enemy without. — Steele. 


Christian! thou knowest thou ear- 
nest gunpowder about thee. Desire 
them that carry fire to keep at a dis- 
tance. It is a dangerous crisis when 
a proud heart meets with flattering 
lips. — Flavel. 


Take care how you listen to the 
iroice of the flatterer, who, in return 
for his little stock, expects to derive 
from you considerable advantage. If 
one day you do not comply with his 
wishes, he imputes to you two hundred 
defects instead of perfections. — Saadi. 


Let the passion of flattery be ever so 
inordinate, the supply can keep pace 
with the demand, and in the world’s 
great market, in which wit and folly 
drive their bargains with each <^ber, 
there are traders of all sorts.-^um- 
berland. 


Flattery, though a base coin, is the 
necessary pocket money at court ; 
where, by custom and consent, it has 
obtained such a currency that it is no 
longer a fraudulent, but a legal pay- 
ment. — Chesterfield. 


Flatterers are the '‘worst kind of 
traitors, for they will strengthen thy 
imperfections, encourage thee in all 
evils, correct thee in nothing, but so 
shadow and paint thy follies and vices 
as thou Shalt never, ^ by their will, 
discover good from evil, or vice from 
virtue. — Sir Walter Raleigh. 


A flatterer is said to be a beast that 
biteth smiling. But it is hard to know 
them from friends, they are so ob- 
sequious and full of protestations; for 
as a wolf resembles a dog, so doth a 
flatterer a friend. — Sir Walter JElaleigh. 


Praise not people to their faces, to 
the end that they may pay thee in the 
same coin. This is so thin a cobweb 
that it may with little diflBculty be seen 
through: it is rarely strong enough to 
catch flies of any considerable magni- 
tude. — Fuller. 


Know thyself, thy evil as thy good, 
and flattery shall not harm thee; yea, 
her speech shall be a warning, a 
humbling, and a guide. For wherein 
thou lackest most, there chiefly will 
the sycophant commend thee. — ^Tapper. 


By God, I cannot flatter: I do defy 
The tongues of soothers; but a braver place 
In my heart’s love, hath no man than your- 
self; 

Nay, task me to my word; approve me, 
lord. — Shakespeare. 


Delicious essence ! how refreshing 
art thou to nature! how strongly are 
all its powers and all its weaknesses on 
thy side! how sweetly dost thou mix 
with the blood, and help it through the 
most difficult and tortuous passages to 
the heart I — Sterne. 


It requires^ but little acquaintance 
with the heart to know that woman’s 
first wish is to be handsome ; and that, 
consequently, the readiest method of 
obtaining her kindness is to praise her 
beauty. — J ohnson. 


Blinded as they are to their true 
character by self-love, every man is his 
own first and chiefest flatterer, pre- 
pared, therefore, to welcome the flat- 
terer from the outside, who only comes 
confirming the verdief of the flatterer 
within. — Plutarch. 


Nature has hardly formed a woman 
ugly enough to he insensible to flat- 
tery upon her person ; if her face Ls so 
shocking that she must in some degree 
be conscious of it, her figure and her 
air, she trusts, make ample amends 
for it. — Chesterfield. » 


To be flattered is grateful, even 
when we know that our praises are 
not believed by those who pronounce 
them; for they prove at least our 
power, and show that our favor is 
valued, since it is purchased by the 
meanness of falsehood. — ^Johnson. 
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parent of wicked, bane of honest deeds. 
Pernicious flattery! thy malignant seeds, 

In an ill hour, and by a fatal hand. 

Sadly diffus’d o’er virtue’s gleby land. 
With rising pride amidst the corn appear. 
And choke the hopes and harvest of the 
year. — Prior. 


It is scarcely credible to what de- 
gree discernment may be dazzled by 
the mist of pride, and wisdom infat- 
uated by the intoxication of flattery; 
or how low the genius may descend by 
successive gradations of servility, and 
how swiftly it may fall down the 
precipice of falsehood. — Johnson. 


Allow no man to he so free with 
you as to piaise you to your face. 
Your vanity by this means will want 
its food. At the same time your pas- 
sion for esteem will he more fully 
gratified; men will praise you in their 
actions; where you now receive one 
compliment, you will then receive 
twenty civilities, — Steele. 


We must he careful how we flatter 
iools too little, or wise men too much; 
tor the flatterer must act the very re- 
verse of the physician, and administer 
the strongest dose only to the weakest 
patient. — Colton. 


Take no repulse, whatever she doth say; 

For, “get you gone,” she doth not mean, 
“away.” 

Flatter and praise, commend, extol their 
graces ; 

Though ne’er so black, say they have 
angels* faces. 

That man that hath a tongue, I say, is no 
man. 

If with his tongue he cannot win a woman. 

— Shakespeare. 


We must suit the flattery to the 
mind and taste of the recipient. We 
do not put essences into hogsheads, 
nor porter into phials. Delicate minds 
may be disgusted by compliments that 
would please^ a grosser intellect; as 
'ipme flue laddies-, who would be 'shocked 
the idea pf a dram will not refuse 
a liquevir.— Colton. 

In ord^r that t^^jen ^may be taught 
th ^peiak truth,' it, is pelcessary that all 
likewise should learu fa hear it; for 
nd Species of falsehood is more fre- 
quent than flattery, to which the cow- 


ard is betrayed by fear, the dependent 
by interest, and the friend by tender- 
ness. Those who are neither servile 
nor timorous are yet desirous to be- 
stow pleasure; and while unjust de- 
mands of praise continue to be made, 
there will always be some whom hope, 
fear, or kindness will dispose to pay 
them. — J ohnson . 

Flirting 

Flirtation is the tomb of virtue.—* 
Mme. Roland. 


Who is it can read a woman? — 
Shakespeare. 


Alas, the transports beauty can in- 
spire ! — Bovee. 


One expresses well only the love he 
does not feel. — Alphonse Karr. 


It is the same in love as in war; a 
fortress that parleys is half taken. — 
Marguerite de Valois. 


Cupid makes it his sport to pull the 
warrior's plum. — Sir P. Sidney. 


Flirtation is a circulating library, in 
which we seldom ask twice for the 
same volume. — N. P. Willis. 


Do you know a young and beautiful 
woman who is not ready to flirt — ^just 
a little? — J. Petit-Senn. 


There are women who fly their fal- 
cons at any game, little birds and all. 
— George MacDonald. 


As the excitement of the game in- 
creases, prudence is sure to diminish. 
— Bulwer-Lytton. 


That soul-subduing sentiment, 
harshly called flirtation, which is the 
spell of a country house. — Beacons- 
field. 


Flirtation and. coquetry are so near- 
ly allied as to be identical: both are 
the art of successful and pleasing de- 
ception. — Mme. Louise Colet. 


Admiration is natural; and it has? 
been said there are many lovable wom- 
en, but no perfect ones. — Lat§mfc» 
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Novelty is to love like bloom to 
fruit ; it gives a luster which is easily 
effaced, but never returns. — Rochefou- 
cauld. 


There are few young women in ex- 
istence who have not the power of 
fascinating, if they choose to exert it. 
— Beaconsfield. 


From a grave thinking mouser she was 
grown 

The gayest flirt that coach’d it round the 
town. — PitL 


There are some women who are flirts 
ni)on principle ; they consider it their 
duty to make themselves as pleasing 
as possible to every one. — Rivarol. 


How happy could I be with cither. 
Were t’other dear charmer away! 

But, while ye thus tease me together, 
To neither a word will I say. — Gay. 


Never wedding, ever wooing, 

Still a love-lorn heart pursuing. 

Read you not the wrong you’re doing. 
In my cheek’s pale hue? 

All my life with sorrow strewing, 

Wed, or cease to woo. — Campbell. 


I assisted at the birth of that most 
significant word flirtation, which 
dropped from the most beautiful 
mouth in the world, and which has 
since received the sanction ot our most 
accurate laureate in one of his come- 
dies. — Chesterfield. 

Flowers 

The bright consummate flower. — 
Milton. 


Flowers are love’s truest language. 
— Park Benjamin. 


Prophets of fragrance, beauty, joy, 
and song. — Ebenezer Elliott. 


Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower. 
■ — Bums. 


Flowers preach to us if we will 
hear. — Christina G. Rossetti. 


How like they are to human things I 
^Longfellow. 


Ye pretty daughters of the earth 
and sun. — Sir Walter Raleigh. 


The amen! of nature is always a 
flower. — Holmes- 


They speak of hope to the fainting 
heart. — Mrs. Hemans. 


Where flowers degenerate man can- 
not live. — Napoleon. 


The flower of sweetest smell is shy 
and lowly- — Wordsworth. 


Flowers are like the pleasures of the 
world. — Shakespeare. 


That queen of secrecy, the violet. — 
Keats. 


These stars of earth, these golden 
flowers. — ^Longfellow. 


There spring the wild-flowers — fair 
as can be. — Eliza Cook. 


The flowers are gone when the fruits 
appear to ripen. — Pope. 


Flora peering in April’s front.— 
Shakespeare. 


A snow of blossoms, and a wild of 
flowers. — ^Tickell. 


Hope’s gentle gem, the sweet forget- 
me-not — Coleridge. 


Beautiful objects of the wild-bee’s 
love. — Nicoll. 


Sweet flowers are slow, and weeds 
make haste. — Shakespeare. 


The moss-clad violet, fragrant and 
concealed like hidden charity. — J. F. 
Hollings, 


The plants look up to heaven, from 
whence they have their nourishment — 
Shakespeare. 


Flowers are sent to do God’s work 
in unrevealed paths, and to diffuse in- 
fluence by channels that we hardly 
suspect. — Henry Ward Beecher. 


There’s rosemary, that’s for remem- 
brance; ♦ ♦ ♦ and there is pan- 
sies, that’s for thoughts. — Shake- 
speare, 
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Flowers are the sweetest things that 
Qod ever made and forgot to put a 
5Dul into. — Beecher. 


But the rose leaves herself upon the brier 
For winds to kiss and grateful bees to feed. 

— Keats. 


The daisy is fair, the day-lily rare, 

The bud o’ the rose as sweet as it’s bonnie. 

— Hogg. 


Roses, and pinks, and violets, to adorn 
The shrine of Flora' in her early May. 

— Keats. 


Flowers are words 
WTiich even a babe may understand. 

— Bishop Coxe. 


To me the meanest flower that blows can 
give 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears. — Wordsworth. 


Hope smiled when your nativity was cast. 
Children of Summer! — ^Wordsworth. 


Full many a flower is born to blush 
unseen, and waste its sweetness on the 
desert air. — Gray. 


Look how the blue-eyed violets 
glance love to one another! — ^T. B. 
Read, 


Ye living flowers, that skirt the eter- 
nal frost! — Coleridge. 


The milk-white lilies that lean from 
the fragrant hedge. — Alice Gary. 

Fade, flowers^ fade! Nature will 
have it so; ’tis but what we in our 
autumn do. — Waller. 


With fragrant breath the lilies woo 
me now, and softly speaks the sweet- 
voiced mignonette. — 'Julia O. R. Dorr. 

The sweet forget-me-nots that grow 
for happy lovers. — Tennyson. 

The daisies’ eyes are a-twinkle with 
happy tears of dew. — Fitz-Hugh Lud- 
low. 

Sweet flowers alone can say what 
passion fears revealing. — Moore. 


Foster the beautiful, and every hour 
thou callest new flowers to birtlL— 
Schiller. 


The buttercups across the field made 
sunshine rifts of splendor. — Miss 
Mulock. 


And the spring arose on the garden 
fair like the spirit of Love felt every- 
where. — Shelley. 


Like saintly vestals, pale in prayer, 
their pure breath sanctifies the air. — ■ 
Julia C. R. Dorr. 


Flowers may beckon towards us, but 
they speak* toward heaven and God. — 
Henry Ward Beecher. 

The opening and the folding flowers, 
that laugh to the summer’s day. — Mrs. 
Hemans, 


He who does not love flowers h^ 
lost all love and fear of God. — Ludwig 
Tieck. 


These children of the meadows, born 
Of sunshine and of showers! 

— ^Whittier. 


Flowers spring up unsown anci die 
ungathered. — Bryant. 

Floral apostles! that in dewy splen^ 
dor weep without woe, and blush with- 
out a crime. — Horace Smith. 


I always think the flowers can nee 
us, and know what we are thinking 
about. — George Eliot. 


The gentle race of flowers 
Are lying in their lowly beds, ' 

— William Cullen Bryant. 

Emblems of our own great resur- 
rection, emblems of the bright and bet- 
ter land. — Longfellow. 


In eastern lands they talk in flow- 
ers, and they tell in a garland their 
loves and cares. — Percival. 


Lovely flowers are smiles of God’s 
goodness. — Wilberforce. 


Flowers, leaves, fruit, are the air- 
woven children of light. — ^Moleschott. 


I do love violets; they tell the his- 
tory of woman’s love. — L. E. Landoa 
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Happy are they who can create a 
rose tree or erect a honeysuckle. — 
Gray. 

How the universal heart of man 
blesses flowers! They are wreathed 
round the cradle, the marriage altar, 
and the tomb. — Mrs. L. M. Child. 


The snowdrop and primrose our woodlands 
adorn, 

And violets bathe in the wet o’ the morn. 

— Burns. 


The breath of flowers is far sweeter 
in the air (where it comes and goes 
like the warbling of music) than in 
the hand. — Bacon. 


It is with flowers as with moral 
qualities ; the bright are sometimes 
poisonous; but, I believe, never the 
sweet. — Hare. 


Who that has loved knows not the 
tender tale which flowers reveal, when 
lips are coy to tell? — Bulwer-Lytton. 

E^en the rough rocks with tender 
myrtle bloom, .and trodden weeds send 
out a rich perfume. — Addison. 


Flowers are the beautiful hiero- 
glyphics of nature, with which she in- 
dicates how much she loves us. — ■ 
Goethe. 

If thou wouldest attain to thy high- 
est, go look upon a flower; what that 
does willessly, that do thou willingly. 
— Schiller. 


The daffodil is our door-side queen; 
she pushes up the sward already, to 
spot with sunshine the early green. — 
Bryant. 


May-flowers blooming around him. 
Fragrant, filling the air with a strange and 
wonderful sweetness. Ixjngfellow. 

I regard them, as Charles the Em- 
peror did Florence, that they are too 
pleasant to be looked upon except on 
holidays. — Izaak Walton. 


Most gladly would I give the blood- 
stained laurel for the first violet which 
March brings us, the fragrant pledge 
ftf the new-fledged year. — Schiller. 


There is not the least flower but 
seems to hold up its head and to look 
pleasantly, in the secret sense of the 
goodness of its Heavenly Maker. — ' 
South. 


A passion for flowers is, I really 
think, the only one which long sick- 
ness leaves untouched with its chilling 
influence. — Mrs. Hemans. 


The Omnipotent has sown His name 
on the heavens in glittering stars ; but 
upon earth He planteth His name by 
tender flowers. — Richter. 


Leaves are the Greek, flowers the 
Italian, phase of the spirit of beauty 
that reveals itself through the flora of 
the globe. — T. Starr King. 


I think I am quite wicked with 
roses. I like to gather them, and smell 
them till they have no scent left. — 
George Eliot. 


As timid violets lade the ambient air 
With their heart’s richest fragrance, un- 
aware 

The fragrance whispers that the flower is 
there. — Anna Katharine Green. 


Sweet flower, thou tellest how hearts 
as pure and tender as thy leaf, as low 
and humble as thy .stem, will surely 
know the joy that peace imparts. — ' 
Percival. 


The harebells nod as she passes by, 

The violet lifts its tender eye, 

The ferns bend her steps to gi^et, 

And the mosses creep to her dancing fe<>i, 
— Juliz C. R. Dor:^ 


And all the meadows, wide unrclled, 
Were green and silver, green and gold, 
Where buttercups and daisies spun 
Their shining tissues in the sun, 

— Julia C, R. Dorr. 


Spake full well, in language quaint and 
olden, 

One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine, 
When he Called the flowers, so blue and 
golden,^ 

Stars, that in earth’s firmament do shine. 

— Longfellow. 

Your voiceless lips, 0 flowers, are 
living preachers— each cup a pulpit, 
and each leaf a book.— 'Horace Smith. 
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The herb feeds upon the >uice of a 
good soil, and drinks in the dew of 
heaven as eagerly, and thrives by it as 
effectually, as the stalled ox that tastes 
everything that he eats or drinks. — 
South. 


I know a bank where the wild thyme 
blows, 

Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows; 
Quite over-canoplea with luscious wood- 
bine; 

With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine. 

— Shakespeare. 


Flowers never emit so sweet and 
strong a fragrance as before a storm. 
Beauteous soul ! when a storm ap- 
proaches thee, be as fragrant as a 
sweet-smelling flower. — Richter. 


Gorgeous flowerets in the sunlight shining. 
Blossoms flaunting in the eye of day, 
Tremulous leaves, with soft and silver 
lining. 

Buds that open only to decay. 

— Longfellow. 


The purple heath and golden broom 
On moory mountains catch the gale, 
O’er lawns the lily sheds perfume, 

The violet in the vale, 

— Montgomery. 


Not a flower but shows some touch, 
in freckle, streak, or stain, of ’His un- 
rivaled pencil. He inspires their 
balmy odors, and imparts their huesv 
— Cowper. 


The rose is fragrant, but it fades in time: 
The violet sweet, but quickly past the 
prime: 

White lilies hang their heads, and soon 
decay, 

And white snow in minutes melts away. 

— Dryden. 


What a pity flowers can utter no 
sopnd! A singing rose, a whispering 
violet, a murmuring honeysuckle — oh, 
what a rare and exquisite miracle 
would these be! — Beecher. 


Flowers and fruits are always fit 
presents — flowers, bwuae they are 
a proud assertion that a ray of beauty 
outvalues all the utilities ^of the world 
— Emerson. 

Yellow japanned buttercups and 
star-disked dandelions — just as we see 


them lying in the grass, like sparks 
that have leaped from the kindling sua 
of summer.—^, W. Holmes. 


Underneath large blue-bells tented 
Where the daisies are rose-scented, 
And the rose herself has got 
Perfume which on earth is not. 

— Keats. 


Now blooms the lily by the bank. 

The primrose down the brae; 

The hawthorn’s budding in the glen, 
And milkwhite is the slae. — Burns. 


To analyze the charms of flowers is 
like dissecting music ; it is one of those 
things which it is far better to enjoy 
than to attempt to understand. — Tuck- 
erman. 


What a desolate place would be a 
world without a flower ! It would be 
a face without a smile, a feast with- 
out a welcome. Are not flowers the 
stars of the earth, and are not our 
stars the flowers of heaven? — Mrs. 
Balfour. 


They speak of hope to the fainting heart, 

With a voice of promise they come and 
part, 

They sleep in dust through the wintry 
hours. 

They break forth in glory — bring flowers, 
bright flowers I — Mrs. Hemans. 


A love-tint flushes the wind-flower’s cheek. 
Rich melodies gush from the violet’s beak, 
On the rifts of the rock, the wild colum- 
bines grow, 

Their heavy honey-cups bending low. 

* — Sarah Helen Whitman. 


Learn, O student, the true wisdom. 
See yon bush aflame with roses, like 
the burning bush of Moses. Listen, 
and thou shalt hear, if thy soul be 
not deaf, how from out it, soft and 
clear, speaks to thee the Lord Al- 
mighty. — Hafiz. 


Flowers are the bright remem- 
brances of youth ; they waft us back, 
with their bland odorous breath, the 
joyous hours that only young life 
knows, ere we have learnt that this 
fair earth hides graves. — Oountess of 
Blessingtoo. 


; .There is to the poetical sense a rav- 
ishing prophecy and winsome intima* 
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tion in flowers that now and^ then, 
from the influence of mood or circum- 
stance, reasserts itself like the remi- 
niscence of childhood, or the spell of 
love. — Tuckerman. 

As for marigolds, poppies, holly- 
hocks, and valorous sunflowers, we 
shall never have a garden without 
them, both for their own sake and for 
the sake of old-fashioned folks, who 
used to love them. — Beecher. 

Boubtless botany has its value; but 
the flowers knew how to preach 
divinity before men knew how to dis- 
sect and botanize them ; they are apt 
to stop preaching, though, so soon as 
we begin to dissect and botanize them. 
— H. N. Hudson. 

The instinctive and universal taste 
of mankind selects flowers for the ex- 
pression of its finest sympathies, 
their beauty and their fleetingness 
serving to make them the most fitting 
symbols of those delicate sentiments 
for which language itself seems almost 
too gross a medium. — Hillard, 

The loveliest flowers the closest cling to 
earth, 

And they first feel the sun: so violets blue; 
So the soft star-like primrose— drenched in 
dew — 

The happiest of spring’s happy, fragrant 
birth. — Keble. 


They know the time to go! 

The fairy clocks strike their inaudible 
hour 

In field and woodland, and each punc- 
tual flower 

Bows at the signal an obedient head 
And hastes to bed. 

— Susan Coolidge. 

Flowers are Love’s truest language; they 
betray. 

Like the divining rods of Magi old, 
Where precious wealth lies buried, not of 
gold, 

But love — strong love, that never can decay! 

— Park Benjamin. 

Flowers have an expression of coun- 
tenance as much as men or animals. 
Some seem to smile ; some have a sad 
expression; some are pensive and dif- 
fident; others again are plain, honest 
and upright, like the broad-faced sun- 


flower and hollyhock. — Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

With roses musky-breathed, 

And drooping daffodilly. 

And silver-leaved lily, 

And ivy darkly-wreathed, 

I wove a crown before her. 

For her I love so dearly. 

— Tennyson. 

Flowers belong to Fairyland: the 
flowers and the birds and the butter- 
flies are all that the world has kept 
of its golden age — the only perfectly 
beautiful things on earth — joyous, in- 
nocent, half divine — useless, say thtjy 
who are wiser than God. — Ouida. 

To cultivate a garden is to walk 
with God, to go hand in hand with na- 
ture in some of her most beautiful 
processes, to learn something of her 
choicest secrets, and to have a more 
intelligent interest awakened in the 
beautifpl order of her works else- 
where. — Bovee. 

There is to me a daintiness about 
early flowers that touches me like 
poetry. They blow out with such a 
simple loveliness among the common 
herbs of pastures, and breathe their 
lives £0 unobtrusively,- like hearts 
whose beatings are too gentle for the 
world. — Willis. 

Fvery rose is an autograph from 
the hand of the Almighty God on this 
world about us. He has inscribed His 
thoughts in these marvelous hierg- 
glyphics which sense and science have 
been these many thousand years seek- 
ing to understand. — Theodore Parker. 

Flowers should deck the brow of the 
youthful bride, for they are in them- 
selves a lovely type of marriage. 
They should twine round the tomb, for 
their perpetually renewed beauty is a 
symbol of the resurrection. They 
should festoon the altar, for their 
fragrance and their beauty ascend in 
perpetual worship before the Most 
High.— Mrs. L. M. Child. 

flowers have souls,” said tin 
dine, “the bees, whose nurses they are, 
must seem to them darling children at 
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the breast. I once fancied a paradise 
for the spirits of departed flowers.” 
“They go,” answered I, “not into par- 
adise, but into a middle state; the 
souls of lilies enter into maidens^ fore- 
heads, those of hyacinths and forget- 
me-nots dwell in their ej^es, and those 
of roses in their lips.” — Richter. 


The little flower which sprung up 
through the hard pavement of poor 
Picciola’s prison was beautiful from 
contrast with the dreary sterility 
which surrounded it. So here amid 
rough walls, are there fresh tokens of 
nature. And O, the beautiful lessons 
which flowers teach to children, espe- 
cially in the city ! The child’s mind 
can grasp with ease the delicate sug- 
gestions of flowers. — Chapin. 


Yet, no — not words, for they 

But half can tell love’s feeling; 
Sweet flowers alone can say 
What passion fears revealing: 

A once bright rose’s wither’d leaf, 

A tow’ring lily broken — 

Oh, these may paint a grief 

No words could e’er have spoken. 

— Moore. 


•Daffodils, 

That come before the swallow dares, and 
take 

The winds of March with beauty; violets 
dim, 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes. 
Or Cytherea’s breath; pale primroses. 

That die unmarried ere they can betiold 
Bright Ph^bus in his stren^h — a malady 
Most incident to maids; bold oxlips and 
The crown-imperial; lilies of all kinds. 

The flower-de-luce being one! 

— Shakespeare. 


I remember, I remember 
The roses, red and white. 

The violets, and the lily-cups. 

Those flowers made of light! 

The lilacs, where the robin built. 
And where my brother set 
The laburnum on his birthday — 

The tree is living yet, — Hood. 


Often a nosegay of wild flowers, 
which was to us, as village children, a 
grove of pleasure, has in after years of 
manhood, and in the town, given us 
by its old perfume, an indescribable 
transport back into godlike childhood ; 
and how, like a flower goddess, it has 
raised u» into the first embracing 


Anrora clouds of our first dim feeP 
ings I — Richter. 


Sweet IS the rose, but grows upon a brere; 
Sweet is the juniper, but sharp his bough; 
Sweet is the eglantine, but sticketh nere; 
Sweet is the firbloome, but its bratincbes 
rough; 

Sweet is the cypress, but its rynd is tough; 
Sweet is the nut, but bitter is his pill; 

Sweet is the broome-flowre, but yet sowre 
enough ; 

And sweet is moly, but his root is ill. 

— Spenser. 


Here eglantine embalm’d the air, 
Hawthorne and hazel mingled there; 

The primrose pale, and violef flower. 
Found in each cliff a narrow bower; 
Fox-glove and nightshade, side by side. 
Emblems of punishment and pride. 
Group’d their dark hues with every stain 
The weather-beaten crags retain. — Scott- 


There bloomed tbe strawberry of the wilder- 
ness; 

The tiembling eyebright showed her sap. 
phire blue, 

The thyme her purple, like the blush of 
Even; 

And if the breath of some to no caress 
Invited, forth they peeped so fair to view. 
All kinds alike seemed favorites of heaven. 

— Wordsworth. 


Sweet letters of the angel tongue, 

I’ve loved ye long and well, 

And never have failed in your fragrance 
sweet 

To find some secret spell — 

A charm that has bound me with witching 
power, 

For mine is the old belief, 

That midst your sweets and midst your 
bloom, 

There’s a soul in every leaf! 

— M. M. Ballou. 


He bore a simple wild-flower wreath: 

Narcissus, and the sweet brier rose; 
Vervain, and flexile thyme, that breathe 
Rich fragrance; modest heath, that glows 
With purple bells; the amaranth bright. 
That no decay, nor fading knows. 

Like true love’s holiest, rarest light; 

And every i>urest flower, that blows 
In that sweet time, which Love most biases, 
When spring on summer’s confines 
presses. — Thomas Love Peacock. 


He must have an artist’s eye for 
color and form who can arrange a 
hundred flowers as tastefully, in any 
other way, as by strolling through a 
garden, and picking here one and there 
one, and adding them to the bonauet 
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In the accidental order in which they 
chance to come. Thus we see every 
summer day the fair lady coming in 
from the breezy side hill with gorgeous 
colors and most winching effects. If 
only she could be changed to alabaster, 
was ever a finer show of flowers in so 
fine a vase? But instead of allowing 
the flowers to remain as they were 
gathered, they are laid upon the table, 
divided, rearranged on some principle 
of taste, I know not what, but never 
again have that charming naturalness 
and grace which they first had. — 
Beecher. 


The foxglove, with its stately belief 
Of purple, shall adorn thy dells; 

The wallflower, on each rifted rock, 

From liberal blossoms shall breathe dawn, 
(Gold blossoms frecked with iron-brown,) 
Its fragrance; while the hollyhock, 

The pink, and the carnation vie 
With lupin and with lavender, 

To decorate the fading year; 

And larkspurs, many-hued, shall drive 
Gloom from the groves, where red leaves 

And Nature seems but half alive, 

— D. M. Moir. 


The windflower and the violet, they perished 
long ago, , . j -j 

And the brier-rose and the orchis died amid 
the summer glow; 

But on the hills the golden-rod, and the 
aster in the wood. 

And the yellow sunflower by the brook, in 
autumn beauty stood, 

Till fell the frost from the clear cold 
heaven, as falls the plague on men. 
And the brightness of their smile was gone, 
from upland glade and glen. 

— Bryant. 

Foe 

He makes no friend who never made 
a foe. — Tennyson. 


Cursed be the verse, how well soever it 
flow, 

That tends to make one worthy man my 
foe. — Pope. 


Alike reserved to blame, or to commend, 
A timorous foe and a suspicious friend. 

— Pope. 


A foe to God was ne^er true friend to 
man, 

Some sinister intent taints all he does. 

— Young. 


Fool — Folly 

Fools are not mad folks. — Shakir 
speare. 


None but a fool is always right.--'- 
Hare. 


Fools rush in where angels fear t& 
tread. — Pope. 

A fool at forty is a fool indeed.— 
Young. 


To the fool-king belongs the world. 
—Schiller. 


No creature smarts so little as a 
fool. — Pope. 

A fool’s bolt is soon shot. — Shake- 
speare. 

A rogue is a roundabout fool. — Cole- 
ridge. 

Tt needs brains to be a real fool. — 
George MacDonald. 


The wise man knows himself to be 
a fool. — Shakespeare. 


Better a witty fool, than a foolish 
wit. — Shakespeare. 


Fools are apt to imitate only the 
defects of their betters. — Swift, 


Men may live fools, but fools they 
cannot die. — Young. 


A fool may now and then be right 
by chance. — Cowper. 


The fool doth think he is wise. — - 
Shakespeare. 


Even the fool is wise after the event, 
— Homer. 


A fool with judges, amongst fool^ 
a judge. — Cowper. 


Fool beckons fool, and dunce 
awakens dunce. — Churchill. 


Ljevity of behavior, always a weak- 
I neaSi is far mora unbecoming in a 
' woman than a man. — William Penn. 
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Fools are my theme, let satire be my 
song. — Byron. 


Too many giddy, foolish hours are 
gone. — Rowe. 


Fortune makes folly her peculiar 
care. — Churchill. 


Folly loves the martyrdom of fame. 
— Byron. 


Old fools are more foolish than 
young ones. — Rochefoucauld. 


Mingle a little folly with your wis- 
dom. — Horace. 


Who lives without folly is not so 
wise as he thinks. — La Rochefoucauld. 


Fools, to talking ever prone 
Are sure to make their follies known. 

— Gay. 


A man may be as much a fool from 
the want of sensibility as the want of 
sense. — Mrs. Jameson. 


Women, like men, may be persuaded 
to confess their faults ; but their follies, 
never. — Alfred de Musset. 


’Tis my maxim, he’s a fool that 
marries; but he’s a greater that does 
not marry a fool. — Wycherly. 


0 nohle fool! 

A worthy fool! Motley’s the only wear. 

— Shakespeare. 


Thou little thinkest what a little 
foolery governs the whole world. — 
John Selden, 


Leave such to trifle with more grace and 
ease, 

Whom Folly pleases, * and whose Follies 
please. ‘ — Pope. 

Young men think old men are fools; 
but old men know young men are 
fools. — George Chapman. 


There are well-dressed follies, as 
there are well-clothed fools. — Gham- 
forC 


No one should so act as to take ad^ 
vantage of another’s folly. — Cicero. 


If thou hast never been a fool, be 
sure thou wilt never be a wise man. — • 
Thackeray. 


By outward show let’s not be cheated; 
An ass should like an ass be treated. 

— Gay. 


People are never so near playing the 
fool as when they think themselves 
wise. — Lady Montagu. 


Every man’s follies are the carica^ 
ture resemblances of bis wisdom. — ■ 
John Sterling. 


Ever since Adam fools have been in 
the majority. — Casimir Delavigne. 


It is the peculiar quality of a fool to 
perceive the faults of others, and to 
forget his own. — Cicero. 


If the advice of a fool for once bai>- 
pens to be good, it requires a wise man 
to carry it out. — Lessing. 


I am always afraid of a fool. One 
cannot be sure that he is not a knave 
as well. — Hazlitt. 


A man of wit would often be much 
embarrassed without the company of 
fools. — Rochefoucauld. 


Generally nature hangs out a sign 
of simplicity in the face of a fool. — 
Thomas Fuller. 


Of all thieves, fools are the worst; 
they rob you of time and temper. — 
Goethe. 


, S^urely he is not a fool that hath un- 
wise thoughts, but he that utters them. 
—Bishop Hall. 


Tricks and treachery are the prac- 
tice of fools that have not wit enough 
to be honest. — Benjamin Franklin. 


There are follies as catching as con- 
tagious disorders. — ^La Rochefoucauld. 


A learned fool is more foolish thaw' 
an ignorant fool. — ^Molifere. 
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He mast be a thorough fool who can 
learn nothing from his own folly,— 
J. C. and A. W. Hare. 


It would be easier to endow a fool 
with intellect than to persuade him 
that he had none. — Babinet. 


A fool is often as dangerous to deal 
with as a knave, and always more in- 
corrigible, — Colton, 


What shadows we are, and what 
shadows we pursue ! — Burke. 


If you wish to avoid seeing a fool 
you must first break your looking- 
glass. — Rabelais. 


The instruction of the foolish is a 
waste of knowledge ; soap cannot wash 
charcoal white. — Kabir. 


What^ matter though the scorn of fools he 
given. 

If the path follow’d lead tts on to heaven! 

— Mrs, Hale. 


T am a fool, I know it; and yet, 
God help me, I^m poor aiough to be a 
wit. — Congreve. 


A fool cannot look, nor stand, nor 
walk like a man of sense. — ^I^ia 
Bruyfere. 


Men are so necessarily fools that it 
would be being a fool in a higher 
strain of folly, not to be a fool. — 
Pascal. 


All men are fools, and with every 
effort they differ only in the d^ee. — 
Boileau. 


He who provides for this life, but 
takes no care for eternity, is wise for 
a moment, but a fool forev^. — Xillot- 
son. 


As riches and honor forsake a man, 
we discover him to be a fool, but no- 
body could find it out in his prosperity. 

' — La Bruy fere. 


Gh, brother wearers of motley, are 
there not moments when one grows 
sick of grinning and trembling and the 
jingling of cap and hells? — ^Thackeray* 


How can you make a fool perceive 
that he is a fool? Such a personage 
can no more see his own folly than he 
can see his own ears. — Thackeray. 


Fools with bookish knowledge are 
children with edged weapons ; they 
hurt themselves, and put others in 
pain. — Zimmermann. 

There are certain people fated to be 
fools; they not only commit follies by 
choice, but are even constrained to do 
so by fortune. — Rochefoucauld. 


A fool who has a flash of wit cre- 
ates astonishment and scandal, like 
hack-horses setting out to gallop. — 
Ohamfort. 


After a man has sown his wild oats 
in the years of his youth, he has still 
every year to get over a few weeks and 
days of folly. — Richter. 


He is one of those wise philanthro- 
pists who, in a time of famine, would 
vote for nothing but a supply of tooth- 
picks. — ^Douglas Jerrold. 


People have no right to make fools 
of themselves, unless they have no re- 
lations to blush for them. — ^Halibur- 
ton. 


Fools and sensible men are equally 
innocuous. It is in the half fools and 
the half wise that the greatest danger 
lies. — Goethe. 


^ Well, thus we play the fools with the 
time^ and the spirits of the wise sit 
in the clouds and mock us.— Shake- 
speare, 


Fools are very^ often united in the 
s^ictest intim€teies, as the lighter 
kinds of woods are the most closely 
glued together. — Shenstone. , 


/here is nothing which one regards 
so much with an eye of mirth and 
pity as innocence when it has in it a 
dash of folly. — Addison. 


Women are charged with a fondness 
for nonsense and frivolity. Did not 
TaHeyrand say, *T find nonsense singu- 
larly refreshing^?— Alfred de Mussefc 
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The multitude of fools is a protec- 
tion to the wise. — St. Augustine. 


You pity a man who is lame or blind, 
but you never pity him for being a 
fool, which is often a much greater 
misfortune. — Sydney Smith. 


Though thou shouldst bray a fool in 
a mortar among wheat with a pestle, 
yet will not his foolishness depart 
from him, — Bible. 


Folly is like the growth of weeds, 
always luxurious and spontaneous; 
wisdom, like flowers, requires cultiva- 
tion. — Hosea Ballou. 


The compliments of the season to my 
worthy masters, and a merry first of 
April to us all. We have all a speck 
of the motley. — Lamb. 


The greatest of fools is he who im- 
poses on himself, and in his greatest 
concern thinks certainly he knows that 
which he has least studied, and of 
which he is most profoundly ignorant* 
— Shaftesbury. 


The imputatioh of being a fool is a 
thing which mankind, of all others, is 
the most impatient of, it being a blot 
upon the prime and specific perfection 
of human nature. — South. 


To succeed in the world, it is much 
more necessary to- possess the pene- 
tration to discover who is a fool than 
to discover who is a clever man. — 
Oato. 


There is in human nature generally 
more of the foorthan of the wise; and 
therefore those faculties by which the 
foolish part of men’s minds are taken, 
are more potent. — Bacon. 


Men of all ages have the same in- 
clinations, over which reason exercises 
no control. Thus, wherever men are 
found, there are follies, ay, and the 
same follies. — ^La Fontaine. 


Men are so completely fools by 
necessity that he is but a fool in a 
higher strain of folly who does not 
confess his foolishness. — PascaL 


Some old men, by continually prais- 
ing the time of their youth, would al- 
most ^rsuade us that there were no 
fools in those days ; but unluckily 
they are left themselves for examples. 
— Pope. 


If a traveler does not meet with. on© 
who is his better or bis equal, let him 
firmly keep to his solitary journey; 
there is no companionship with a fool. 
— Max M filler. 


To pardon those absurdities in our- 
selves which we cannot suffer in others- 
is neither better nor worse than to Ik. 
more willing to be fools ourselves than 
to have others so. — Pope, 


I have play’d the fool, the gross fool, to 
believe , 

The bosom of a friend will hold a secret 
Mine own could not retain. 

— Massinger. 


The right to be a cussed fool 
Is safe from all devices human, 

It’s common (ez a gin’l rule) 

To every critter bom of woman. 

—Lowell. 


A rational reaction against irra* 
tional excesses and vagaries of skep- 
ticism may ♦ ♦ ♦ readily degen- 

erate into the rival folly of credulity. 
— Gladstone. 


Nothing exceeds in ridicule, no doubt, 

A fool in fashion, but a fool that’s out; 
His passion for absurdity’s so strong. 
He cannot bear 3 rival in the wrong. 

— ^Young, 


’Tis not by guilt the onward sweep 
Of truth and right, O Lord, we stay; 
’Tis by our follies that so long 
We hold the earth from heaven away. 

—Sill. 


Always win fools first. They talk 
much, and what they have once ut- 
tered they will stick to ; whereas there 
is always time, up to the last moment, 
to bring before a wise man arguments 
that may entirely change his opinion. 
— Helps. 


Men, when their actions succeed not 
as they would, are always ready to im- 
pute the blame thereof to heaven, so as 
to excuse their own follies. — Spenser 
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A fool and a wise man are alike both 
in the starting-place — their birth, and 
at the post — their death ; only they 
differ in the race of their lives. — 
Fnller. 


Folly consists in the drawing of 
false conclusions from just principles, 
by which it is distinguished from mad- 
ness, which draws just conclusions 
from false principles. — Locke. 


At thirty man suspects himself a fool; 
Knows It at forty, and reforms his plan; 
At fifty chides his infamous delay. 

Pushes bis prudent purpose to resolve, 
Resol'vcs — and re-rcsoIves; then dies the 
same. — Young, 


A harmless hilarity and a buoyant 
cheerfulness are not infrequent con- 
comitants of genius; and*we are never 
more deceived than when we mistake 
gravity for greatness, solemnity for 
science, and pomposity for erudition. — 
Colton. 


If men are to be fools, it were bet- 
ter that they were fools in little mat- 
ters than in great ; dullness, turned up 
with temerity, is a livery all the worse 
for the facings; and the most tremen- 
d:ous of all things is a magnanimous 
dunce. — Sydney Smith. 


The wise man has his follies no less 
than the fool ; but it has been said that 
herein lies the difference — the follies 
of the fool are known to the world, but 
are hidden from himself ; the follies of 
the wise are known to himself, but 
hidden from the world. — Colton. 


Were I to be angry at men being 
fools, I could here find ample room for 
declamation ; but, alas I I have been 
a fool myself; and why should I be 
angry with them for being something 
so natural to every child of humanity? 
^Goldsmith. 


For not only Is Fortune herself 
blind, but she generally causes those 
men to be blind whose interests she 
has more particularly embraced. 
Therefore they are often hau^hty’and 
arrogant; nor is there anything more 
Intolerable than a prdsperous fool 
And hence we often see that men who 


were at one time affable and agreeable 
are completely changed by prosperity, 
despising their old friends, and cling- 
ing to new. — Cicero. 

Foot — Feet 

Nay, her foot speaks. — Shakespeare. 

Feet like sunny gems on our English 
green. — Tennyson. 

The grass stoops not, she treads on 
it so light. — Shakespeare. 

Feet that run on willing errands! — • 
Longfellow. 


Footprints on the sands of time.— 
Longfellow. 

Dance on the sands, and yet no foot- 
ing seen. — Shakespeare. 

And the prettiest foot ; Oh, if a man 
could but fasten his eyes to her feet 
as they steal in and out, and play at 
bo-peep under her petticoats, Ah! Mr* 
Trapland ?— -Congreve. 


Steps with a tender foot, light as on air. 
The lovely, lordly creature floated on. 

— Tennyson. 


So lightly walks, she not one mark im- 
prints, 

Nor brushes off the dews, nor soils the 
tints. — Churchill. 


0 happy earth, 

Whereon thy innocent feet doe ever tread I 
— Spenser. 


As if the wind, not she, did walk, 

Nor pressed a flower, nor bowed a stalk, 
— Ben Jonson. 


There is as much expression in the 
feet as in the hands. — Chamfort. 


A foot more light, a step more true, 

Ne’er * from the heath-flower dashed the 
dew, — Scott. 


Her wetty feet, like snails, did creep 
A little otrt, and then, 

As if they played at bo-peep, 

, Did soon draw in again. 

— Robert Herrick. 


So light a'''fobt wifi ne’er wear out 
the eveWasting flint. — Shakespeare. 
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The flower she touched on dipped 
and rose. — Tennyson. 


Her feet beneath her petticoat like 
little mice stole in and out, as if they 
feared vhe light. — Suckling. 

Fop — Foppery 

Foppery is the egotism of clothes. — 
Victor Hugo. 


A dandy is a clothes-wearing man. — 
Carlyle. 


Nature made every fop to plague his 
brother, 

Just as one beauty mortifies another. 

• — Pope. 


Their methods various, but alike 
their aim ; the sloven and the fopling 
are the same. — Young. 


A fop takes great pains to hang out 
a sign, by his dress, of what he has 
within. — Richardson. 


Ambiguous things that ape goats in 
their visage, women In their shape. — 
Byron. 


A coxcomb is ugly all over with af- 
fectation of a fine gentleman. — ^Dr. 
Johnson. 


Nature has sometimes made a fool; 
but a coxcomb is always of a man's 
own making. — Addison. 


So gentle, yet so brisk, so wondrous sweet. 
So fit to prattle at a lady's feet. 

— Churchill. 


Foppery, being the chronic condition 
of women, is not so much noticed as it 
is when it breaks out on the person 
of the male bird. — ^Balzac. 


Foppery is never cured ; it is the bad 
stamina of the mind, which, like those 
of the body, are never rectified ; once 
a coxcomb always a coxcomb. — John- 
son. 


A beau is one who arranges his ; 
curled locks gracefully, who * ever 
smells of balm, and cinnamon ; who | 
hums the songs of the Nile, and Cadiz;/ 
who throws his sleek arms into various* 


attitudes; who idles away the whole 
day among the chairs of the ladies, 
and is ever w’hispering into some one’s 
ear; who reads little billets-doux from 
this quarter and that, and writes th^ 
in return ; who avoids ruffling his 
dress by contact wuth his neighbors 
sleeve, who know's with w'hom every- 
body is in love ; who flutters from 
feast to feast, who can recount exactly 
the pedigree of Hirpinus. What da 
you tell me? is this a beau, Gotilus? 
Then a beau, Cotilus, is a very trifling 
thing. — Martial. 


A fop who admires his person in a 
glass soon enters into a resolution of 
making his fortune by it, not question- 
ing that every woman who falls in his 
way will do him as much justice as 
himself. — Thomas Hughes. 


In form so delicate, so soft his skin. 

So fair in feature, and so smooth his chin, 
Quite to unman him nothing wants htrt 
this; 

Put him in coats, and he’s a very miss. 

— Horace. 


A six-foot suckling, mincing in its gait, 
Affected, peevish, prim and delicate; 
Fearful it seemed, tho’ of athletic make, 
Lest brutal breezes should so roughly shake 
Its tender form, and savage motion spread 
O’er its pale cheeks, the horrid manly red. 

— Churchill. 


The all importance of clothes has 
sprung up in the intellect of the dandy 
without effort, like an instinct of 
genius; he is inspired with clothes, a 
poet of clothes. — Carlyle. 

Forbearance 

If thou wouldst be borne with hear 
with others. — Fuller. 


Whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other 
also. And if any man will sue thee 
at the law, and take away tby coat, 
let him have thy cloak also. — Bible. 


The kindest, and the happiest pair 
Will find occasion to forbear; 

And something every day they live 
To pity and perhaps forgive.' — Cowper. 


■ Hearn from Jesus tb love and to for- 
give. Let the blood of Jesus, which 
implores pardon for you in heaven. 
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efetain it ftrom you for your bretlirea 
liere ujk>o earth — Yatpy* 


to her virtues very kind; 

Be to her faults a little blind. 

Let all her wa3rs be unconfxn’d. 

And clap your padlock on her mind. 

— Prior. 


It is a noble and a ^eat thing to 
cover the blemishes and to excuse the 
fallings of a friend; to draw a cur- 
tain before bis stains, and to display 
bis perfections; to bury bis weak- 
nesses in silence, but to proclaim his 
virtues upon the housetop. — South. 


Everything has two handles ; the one 
©oft and manageable, the other such as 
will not endure to be touchy. If then 
your brother do you an injury, do not 
take it by the hot hard handle, by rep- 
resenting to yourself all the aggrava- 
ting circumstances of the fact ; but look 
rather on the soft side, and extenuate 
it as much as is possible, by wnsider- 
ing the nearness of the relation, and 
the long friendship and familiarity be- 
tween you — obligations to kindness 
which a single provocation ought not 
to dissolve. And thus you will take 
the accident by its manageable handle. 
— Epictetus. 

Force 

Right reason is stronger than force. 
— James A. Garfield. 


Gentleness succeeds better than vio- 
lence. — La Fontaine. 


I'he power that is supported by 
force alone will have cause often to 
tremble. — Kossuth. 


Force is all-conquering, but its vic- 
tories are short-lived. — Abraham Lin- 
coln. 


That which had no force in the be- 
ginning can gain no strength from the 
lapse of time. — Law Maxim. 


Force, force, everywhere force; we 
ourselves a mysterious force in the 
center of that There is not a leaf 
rotting on the highway but has force 
in it; how else could it rot? — Carlyle. 


It is now as In the days of yore 
when the sword ruled all things.-— 
Schiller. 


Who overcomes by force, 
Hath overcome but half his foe. 

— Milton. 


Force and not opinion is the queen 
of the world; but it is opinion that 
uses the force. — Pascal. 


Hence it happened that all the 
armed prophets conquered, all the un- 
armed perished. — Machiavelli. 


Everything is heaving and great 
events are pending, and it is hard to 
study Genesis when all is now Revela- 
tion. — Dr. M. W. Jacobus. 


What otherwise is good and just, if 
it be aimed at by fraud or violence, 
becomes evil and unjust. — Law Maxim. 


Those glorious days, when man said 
to man. Let us be brothers, or I will 
knock you down. — Le Bmn. 

Forefathers Bay 

Among the sentiments of most pow- 
erful operation upon the human heart, 
and most highly honorable to the hu- 
man character, are those of veneration 
for our forefathers, and of love for 
our posterity. — John Quincy Adams. 


As Mecca is to the Mohammedan 
and Jerusalem to the Christian, so we 
make our pilgrimage to-night to Plym- 
outh Rock, hoping that as we lay our 
tribute upon that hill, we shall gird up 
our loins to meet the fortunes, the suc- 
cesses, the trials, and the duties that 
are before us. — Judge Russell. 


It was reserved for the first settlers 
of New England to perform achieve- 
ments equally arduous, to trample 
down obstructions equally formidable, 
to dispel dangers equally terrific, un- 
der the single inspiration of conscience. 
— John Quincy Adams. 


No nation since the days of Israel 
was ever founded with SO choice peo- 
ple, selected by the operation of so 
high and spiritual motives, as those 
whose vanguard was borne across the 
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sea in the Mayflower, It was truly 
said of them that ‘*God sifted a whole 
nation that He might send choice grain 
into the wilderness.” — Rev. H. Way- 
land. 


American history has been too large- 
ly ^ written from the English stand- 
point. Let us divide honors all 
around and give all of our forefathers 
their share. England was not the first 
to lead Europe. It was the Dutch re- 
public that first led Europe. — Judge 
Russell. 


They (the Pilgrims) believed in the' 
existence of right and wrong, and in 
the infinite supremacy of righteous- 
ness. They believed in the intense 
reality of God and of the unseen and 
the spiritual; they held that these 
were the real, and that everything else 
was the shadow. — Rev. H. Wayland. 


Moses and Joshua and Samuel were 
Puritans in their reverent regard for 
rigorous righteousness. — Judge Rus- 
sell 


Poor, but independent, not frilled 
and powdered, but armed mightily with 
the sword of the Spirit, and with pur- 
pose of freedom pulsating at the very 
centers of their hearts — these were 
the men whom God had chosen for the 
settlement of this land. For a hun- 
dred years He had kept the new world 
waiting until they should be ready to 
possess it. — Rev, D. J. Burrell, D. D. 


Guizot, when he was in exile, asked 
Mr. Lowell, when he was our minister 
in London, how long the American 
union would exist, and Lowell said to 
him: *‘It will exist so long as the 
men of America hold to the funda- 
mental principles of their fathers.” 
Central in these fundamental prin- 
ciples is the determination of fathers 
and of children that in each day of 
life the world shall be a better world ; 
that is, in each day of life a man shall 
live to the glory of God. — Edward 
Everett Hale. 


Why is it that the 'states lying side 
by side are not quarreling together as 
they always do in feudal institutions 


or in European history? The differ- 
ence is that the feudal institutions die 
within fifteen minutes after the immi- 
grant lands in America. The word 
feudal is a good one, because it de- 
scribes the eteimal war which exists 
between the men who are educated in 
that complicated social system of top, 
bottom, and middle. The feudal sys- 
tem perishes as soon as every man 
understands that he is his brother's 
keeper, and in the company of men 
who know that they live together for 
the greater glory of God. — Edward 
Everett Hale. 


The theocratic state which the Puri- 
tans founded in Massachusetts was not 
suited to our present civilization, with 
its representatives of all nations and 
creeds. But it contained the springs 
of life which purify our civilization 
and the seeds of that free government 
of which our liberty under law is the 
fairest fruit. — Oongregationalist. 


But the closer we study their lives, 
and the better we know their deeds, 
the more profound is our admiration 
and the greater our reverence for the 
Pilgrim fathers. Between the draft- 
ing of their immortal charter of lib- 
erty in the cabin of the Mayflower and 
the fruition of their principles in the 
power and majesty of the republic of 
the United States of to-day is but a 
span in the records of the world, and 
yet it is the most important and benefi- 
cent chapter in history. To he able to 
claim descent from them, either by 
birth or adoption, is to glory in kin- 
ship with God's nobility. — Ghauncey 
Depew. 


France lost her Pilgrim element in 
the expulsion and massacre of the 
Huguenots, and her noblest political 
aspirations have lacked the moral 
strength that comes of a pure and 
vigorous religious faith. * * ♦ 

But the men who came hither brought 
the fundamental conception of man 
restored as a child of God. Person- 
ality was their root idea, the personal 
soul linked to the personal God ; and 
this was greater than king or parlia- 
ment, this was greater than church or 
bishop, and no combination against 
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this eoold ever crmli it — Rev. Dr. J. 
F. Thompson. 


They believed, and truly, that the 
strength of Romanism in religion, as 
well as its despotism in politics, lay m 
the ignorance of the people; and they 
sought the freedom which is grander 
than they knew in the education of all 
the people, while they sought to incul- 
cate a sense of supreme personal obli- 
gation to God. Hence came free 
churches and free schools, the essential 
elements of the free state. Hence the 
Puritan aristocracy, not of birth but 
of character, because the American re- 
public, with vitality to assimilate the 
incoming multitudes of all nations. 
Rev. D. J. Burrell, D. D. 


The Pilgrims were right in affirming 
the paramount authority of the law of 
God. If they erred in seeking that 
authoritative law, and passed over the 
Sermon on the Mount for the stern 
Hebraisms of Moses ; if they hesitated 
in view of the largeness of Christian 
liberty; if they seemed unwilling to 
accept the sweetness and light of the 
good tidings— let us not forget that it 
was the mistake of men who feared 
more than they dared^ to hope, whose 
estimate of the exceeding awfuln^s of 
sin caused them to dwell upon God s 
vengeance rather than His^ compas- 
sion : and whose dread of evil was so 
great that, in shutting their hearts 
against it, they sometimes shut out the 
good. — Whittier. 

The great west and the awakening 
south have felt the influence of the 
same sturdy endurance, enterprise, and 
resolute faith that drove the famous lit- 
tle company to brave the unknown dan- 
gers of a bleak and hc^tile country. 
Plymouth, historic and filled wRh in- 
terest as it is, does not, and cannot, 
hold the full story of the Pilgrims. 
That story is written in letters of light 
over the whole continent; all over the 
country, wherever they have gone, they 
have carried with them a respect for 
law, a reverence for God, education 
and freedom of worship, and a courage 
to uphold them, that has made this our 
great nation the “land of the free and 
the home ot the brave. May Amer- 


ica, with her churches, her schools, her 
civil and religious liberty, her great 
past and her glorious future be truly 
and forever the “land of the Pilgrims 
— Priscilla lueonard. 


I But while the Jews repudiated the 
' giving of their religion to the nations 
I the Puritans have been and continue 
to be foremost in giving their gospel to 
mankind. They sought to serve God 
with all their hearts, and they believed 
that in making a nation He could use 
as freemen only those who sought to 
, serve Him both in their spirit and in 
‘their way. But when they could no 
longer carry out their plan for a na- 
tion, they set themselves to maintain 
in the nation they had planted the 
ethical impulse which brought them 
to these shores and controlled their 
lives. — Oongregationalist. 


They sailed away from Provincetown Bay 
In the fireless light of the sun, ^ ^ 

And they came at night to a havened heigtit, 
And the journey at last was done. 

With rain and sleet were the tall masts 
iced, , , , . 

And frosty and dark was the air, 

But they looked from the crystal sails to 
Christ , , , . 

As they moored in the harbor fair. 

The sky was cold and gray, 

And there were no ancient bells to ring, 
No priests to chant, no choirs to sing, 
No chapel of baron, lord or king, 

That gray, cold winter day. 

— Hezekiah Butterworth. 


The revolutions of time furnish no 
previous example of a nation shooting 
up to maturity and expanding into 
greatness with the rapidity which has 
characterized the growth of the Amer- 
ican people. In the luxuriance of 
youth, and in the vigor of manhood, it 
is pleasing and instructive to look 
backwards upon the helpless days of 
infancy; but in the continual and 
essential changes of a growing subject 
the transactions of that early period 
would soon be obliterated from the 
memory ^ut for some periodical call 
of attention to aid the silent records 
of the historian. Such celebrations 
arouse and gratify the kindliest emo- 
tions of the bosom. They are faithful 
pledges of the respect we bear to the 
memory of our ancestors and of the 
tenderness with which we chen'ch the 
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rising generation. They introduce the 
sages and heroes of ages past to the 
notice and emulation of succeeding 
times ; they are at once testimonials of 
our gratitude, and schools of virtue to 
our children. — John Quincy Adams. 


Shall we be ashamed because our 
fincestors were trading colonists; be- 
cause they bought and sold and ex- 
changed the products of the new world 
for the riches of the old? Nay, rather 
let us have a care that they have no 
cause to be ashamed of us. Let us see 
to it that amid the broadening of our 
enterprises and the increase of our 
wealth, we do not lose those prin- 
ciples of uprightness and strict justice 
and old-fashioned honor which made 
the merchants of New York and New 
England respected and renowned. 
Above all, let us remember with pride 
and loyalty that we are Americans. — 
Kev. H. J. Van Dyke. 


Thou who didst steer the little May- 
flower to her desired haven, bring 
America to port ! Grant that upon 
this gathering of the people our dear 
flag may shine with the light of an 
evangel, pure as the sweet influences 
of the Pleiades and firm as the bands 
of Orion. Thou who dost guide Arc- 
turus, grant that those stars may glow 
in the coronet of Christ. In the en- 
thusiasm of loyalty to God and serried 
against the evils and forebodings of the 
time we will march in the footsteps of 
a believing ancestry. Let every flag- 
staff, and belfry, every throbbing dome 
and thundering cannon, every eloquent 
orator and voice of multitudes, every 
prayer of gratitude and every tear of 
joy, carry, the name that is above everjr 
name and swear it with a migMy 
oath : “This God is our God, as He 
was our fathers’ G4d, and He shall be 
ours forever and forever.” — M. W. 
Stryker, D. D. 


Give a thing time ; if it can succeed 
it is a right thing. Look now^ at 
American Saxondom *, and at that little 
fact of the sailing of the Mayflower 
two hundred years ago * * 

Were we of open sense as the Greeks 
were, we had found a poem here ; one 
i)f natvjr^^’s own poems, such as she 


writes in broad facts over grmt conti- 
nents. For it w^as properly the be- 
ginning of America. There were 
straggling settlers in America before, 
some material as if a body was there ; 
but the soul of it was first this. 
* * * They thought the earth 

would yield them food, if they tilled 
honestly ; the everlasting heaven would 
stretch there, too, overhead ; they 
should be left in peace to prepare for 
eternity by living well in this world 
of time, worshiping in what they 
thought the true, not the idolatrous, 
way. * * * Hah ! these men. I 

think, had a work I The weak thing, 
weaker than a child, becomes strong in 
one day, if it be a true thing. Puri- 
tanism was only despicable, laughable 
then, but nobody can manage to laugh 
at it now. — Thomas Carlyle. 


Not satisfied with great principles, 
they were avaricious of great achieve- 
ments. They subdued forests, organ- 
ized emigration, marched westward 
under the star of empire. They 
achieved I^uisburg and Concord and 
Lexington, and Paul Revere’s ride and 
the Charter Oak and Bennington and 
Gaspee Point, and Harvard and Yale 
and Bowdoin and Dartmouth. They 
preserved the union, annihilated slav- 
ery, crushed repudiation, made the 
promises of the nation equal to gold. 
They have spoken the word of pro- 
test and pleading in behalf of the 
Chinaman and the Indian and the 
African, in behalf of a reformed civil 
service, and of honest elections. And 
where has there been a battle for God 
and humanity that they and their sons 
have not been in it? — ^Rev. H. Way- 
land, D. D, 


With our sympathy for the wrong- 
doer we need the old Puritan and 
Quaker hatred of wrongdoing; with 
our just tolerance of men and opin- 
ions a righteous abhorrence of sin. 
* 9ic >ie * »phe true life of a nation, 
is in its personal morality, and no 
excellence of constitution and laws can 
avail much if the people lack purity 
and integrity. Culture, art, refine 
ment, care for our own comfort and 
that of others are well, but truth, 
honor, reverence, and fidelity to duty 
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are Indispensable. ♦ * ♦ It is 
well for us If we have learned to listen 
to the sweet persuasion of the Beati- 
tudes, but there are crises in all lives 
which require also the emphatic 
“Thou shalt nof' of the decalogue 
which the founders wrote on the gate- 
posts of their commonwealth. » ♦ ♦ 

The great struggle through which we 
have passed (the Civil war) has 
taught us how much we owe to the 
men and women of the Plymouth col- 
ony — the noblest ancestry that ever a 
I>eop>e looked back to with love and 
reverence.— John G. Whittier. 


Laugh at their whims and rigid 
tenets as we may, they have left us a 
heritage unequaled in the story of the 
world. Theirs was a mighty struggle 
for all that may ennoble man or' make 
him better than his fathers were. The 
hopes and fears of all the ages cen- 
tered in that shaky ship bound west- 
ward on an unknown and tempestuous 
sea. The spirit of the free was with 
that little bark, as each day gave its 
light, the God of the heroic and the 
true its pilot, when the night came 
down cm the sea. A wild and stormy 
rido from shore to shore ; a fierce and 
hitter strife with fire and flcH>d, savage 
and element, their daily portion as 
they sail and when they rested on the 
rocky shore they called at last their 
home. What wonder that they cradled 
there at once the offspring of their 
love and the freedom of their kind ; i 
what wonder that from their sturdy ' 
loins sprang forth a race of giants, fit 
warriors for the rights of generations 
yet to he ; what wonder that sires and 
sons have laughed to scorn the fear of 
tempest or of tyrant in service of their 
faith through all the years. — David C. 
Robinson. 


Holland's place in history is not fixed 
by its institutional greatness, but 
rather by the diffusiveness of the ideas, 
the spirit, which constitutes its real 
life. Its part in the making of Amer- 
ica is not seen in the separate institu- 
tions, civil, educational, religious, 
which it transplanted, but in the spirit 
of its scattered people losing every- 
thing like organic union, but thereby 
carrying ipto every commimity and 


every school and every church the in- 
fluencje of a high ideal of character, a 
strong sense of human brotherhood, a 
spirit of conciliation and kindness 
which is to make it the destiny of Hol- 
land to live a still larger life in the 
America which is to be the strong and 
helpful neighbor to all the world, 
hastening the time when all the sons 
of men shall be the sons of God, and 
He who “went about doing good” shall 
be in truth the king of a regenerated 
humanity, and the whole earth one 
great neighborhood, where the need of 
each will be the care of all. — ^Andrew 
tJ. V. Raymond. 


But though your forefathers may not 
have been much, if any, better than 
yourselves, let us extol them for the 
fact that they started this country in 
the right direction. They laid the 
foundation for American manhood. 
The foundation must be more solid and 
firm and unyielding than any other 
part of the structure. On that Puri- 
tanic foundation we can safely build 
all nationalities. Let us remember 
that the coming American is to be an 
admixture of all foreign bloods. In 
about twenty-five or fifty years the 
model American will step forth.. He 
will have the strong brain of the Ger^ 
man, the polished manners of the 
French, the artistic taste of the Ital- 
ian, the stanch heart of the English, 
the steadfast piety of the Scotch, the 
lightning wit of the Irish, and when he 
steps forth, bone, muscle, nerve, brain 
entwined with the fibers of all the na- 
tionalities, the nations will break out 
in the cry : “Behold the American I” 
Columbus discovered only the shell of 
this country. Agassiz came and dis- 
covered fossiliferous America. Silliman 
came and discovered geological Amer- 
ica. Audubon came and discovered bird 
America. Longfellow came and dis- 
covered poetic America ; and there are 
a half-dozen other Americas yet to be 
discovered. — Rev. T. De Witt Tal- 
mage, D. D. 


A hardy race, worthy to set the pat- 
tern of civilization and liberty to the 
mighty people who to-night affection- 
ately called them “fathers” in blood, in 
liberty, love and truth. All that na- 
tions can owe to founders; all that 
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children can owe to parents; all that 
truth and self-denial can owe to their 
especial champions, is laid upon the 
altar of their memory to-night. Peace 
to their sacred ashes, those Pilgrim 
Fathers of our life. Their sacrifices 
were many and their joys were few. 
Yet somewhere in the land where faith 
meets its reward; somewhere in the 
heaven of the good and pure; some- 
here within those temples of magnifi- 
cent justice where is given alike re- 
ward for good and punishment for evil 
done on earth ; somewhere beyond the 
reach of human toil or strife, those 
Pilgrim ancestors shall be given meed 
well-fitted to their high deservings ; 
and 

Till the sun grows cold and the stars are 
old, 

And the leaves of the judgment hook un- 
fold, 

no man among their sons shall feel 
within his veins the bounding of their 
consecrating blood without thanks for 
every drop that links him to their he- 
roic lives. 


The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast. 

And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed. 

And the heavy night hung dark 
The hills and waters o’er, 

When a band of exiles moored their bark 
On the wild New England shore. 

What sought they thus afar? 

Bright jewels of the mine? 

The wealth of seas, the spoils of war? 

They sought a faith’s pure shrine I 
Ay, call it holy ground, 

The soil where first they trod; 

They left unstained what there they 
found — 

Freedom to worship God. 

— Felicia Dorothea Hemans. 


Our fathers brought with them from 
England two priceless possessions — the 
common law and King James^ Bible — 
the former a vital organism, not of 
symmetrical form and graceful out- 
liue, but full of the vigorous sap of 
liberty and drawing its growth from 
the ^il of the popular heart ; the 
latter, apart from its transcendent 
claims as the revelation of God to man, 
in a purely intellectual aspect the 
most precious treasure that any mod 
em nation eniovs. preserving as it does 


our noble language at its best point of 
growth — just between antique rugged- 
ness and modern refinement — embalm- 
ing immortal truths in words simple, 
strong, and sweet, that charm tha 
child at the mother’s knee, that nerve 
and calm the soldier in the dread half 
hour before the shock of battle, that 
comfort and sustain the soul that is 
entering upon the valley of the shadow 
of death. ♦ ♦ ♦ progress of 

our country is not traced by the camp, 
the caf4, the theater, and the prison, 
but by the meeting house, the school 
house, the court house, and the ballot 
box — all the legitimate fruits of the 
Bible and the common law. — Hon. 
George S, Hillard, 

Toresight 

To fear the worst, oft cures the 
worst. — Shakespeare. 


Look ere thou leap, see ere thou go. 
— Thomas Tusser. 


Human foresight often leaves its 
proudest possessor only a choice of 
evils. — Colton, 


Those old stories of visions and 
dreams guiding men have their truth ; 
we are saved by making the future 
present to ourselves. — Oeorge Eliot, 


It is only the surprise and newness 
of the thing which makes that misfor- 
tune terrible which by premeditation 
might be made easy to us. For that 
which some people make light by suf- 
ferance, others do by foresight. — Sen- 
eca. 


Accustom yourself to submit on all 
and every occasion, and on the most 
minute, no less than on the most im- 
portant circumstances of life, to a 
small present evil,' to obtain a greater 
distant good. This will give decision, 
tone, and energy to the mind, which, 
thus disciplined, will often reap vic- 
tory from defeat and honor from re- 
pulse — Colton. 


That is to be wise to see not merely 
that which lies before your feet, but to 
foresee even those things which are 
in the womb of futurity. — Teranca 
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Forest 

This 5s the forest primeval. 

— Longfellow. 


Summer or winter, day or night. 

The woods arc an cver-new delight; 

They give us peace, and they make us 
strong, 

Such wonderful halms to them belong: 

So, living or dying, Til take mine case 
Under the trees, under the trees. 

— R. H. Stoddard. 

Foret&omgM 

Ib life, as in chess, forethought 
wins. — Charles Buxton. 


Forethought we may have, undoubt- 
edly, but not foresight— Napoleon I. 

If a man take no thought about 
what is distant he vrill find sorrow 
near at hand. — Confucius. 

God will not suffer man to have the 
knowledge of things to come.— St Au- 
gustine. 

Whoever fails to turn aside the ills 
of life by prudent forethonght, must 
submit to fulfill the course of destiny. 
— Schiller. 

To have too much forethought is th^ 
l^rt of a wretch ; to have too little is 
the part of a fool. — Cecil. 

If I foreknew, foreknowledge had 
no influence on their fault, which had 
no less proved certain unforeknown. — 
Milton. 

As a man without forethought 
scarcely deserves the name of a man, 
so forethought without reflection ^ is 
but a metaphorical phrase for the in- 
stinct of a beast, — Coleridge. 

Forgetfulness 

The world. forgetting, by the world 
forgot. — Pope, 

Men are men; the best sometimes 
forget. — Shakespeare. 

It is sure the hardest science to for- 
get I— Pope. 

Oh, if, in being forgotten, we could 
only forget. — Lew Wallace. 

Forget thyself to marble. — Milton* 


i And when he is out of sight, quickly 
I also is he out of mind. — Thomas a 
I Kempis. 

I Quit the world, and the world for- 
gets you. — Beaconsfield. 

i It is far off ; and rather like a dream 
Uhan an assurance that my remem* 
brance warrants. — Shakespeare. 

I 

There is nothing new except what is 
forgotten.— Mile. Bertin. 

The pyramids themselves, doting 
with age, have forgotten the names of 
their founders. — Fuller, 

There is no remembrance which 
time does not obliterate, nor pain 
which death does not terminate. — Cer- 
vantes* 


Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls^ his 
watery labyrinth, which whoso drinks 
forgets both joy and grief. — Milton. 


We bury love, 

Forgetfulness grows over it like grass; 
That is a thing to weep for, not the dead. 

— Alexander Smith. 


It is sometimes expedient to forget 
what you knov;. — Syrus. 

When I forget that the ’Stars shine 5n air—- 
When I forget that beauty is in stars — 
When I forget that love with beauty is— 
Will I forget thee: till then all things else* 
— Bailey. 

Fill with Forgetfulness, fill high! ye* stay— 
— ’Tis from the past we shadow forth the 
land 

Where smiles, long lost, again shall light 
our way, 

— Though the past haunt me as spirit— 
yet I ask not to forget! 

— Mrs. Hcmans. 


If e^'er I win a parting token, 

’Tis something that has lost its power--* 
A chain that has been used and broken, 

A ruin’d glove, a faded flower; 
Something that makes my pleasure less. 
Something that means— forgetfulness. 

—Willis. 


Borne men treat the God of their 
fathers as they treat their father’s 
friend. They do not deny Him , by no 
means s they only deny U 
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Him, when He is good enough to call 
upon them. — J, C. and A. W. Hare 


Go, forget me — why should sorrow 
O’er that brow a shadow fling? 

Go, forget me—- and to-morrow 
Brightly smile and sweetly sing. 

Smile — though I shall not be near thee; 
Sing — though I shall never hear thee. 

— Charles Wolfe. 


Forgotten? No, we never do forget; 

We let the years go; wash them clean with 
tears, 

Leave them to bleach out in the open day. 

Or lock them careful by, like dead friends’ 
clothes, 

Till we shall dare unfold them without 
pain — 

But we forget not, never can forget. 

— D. M. Mulock. 


There is nothing — no, nothing — in- 
nocent or good, that dies and is foi> 
gotten; let us hojd to that faith or 
none. An infant, a prattling child, 
dying in the cradle, will live again in 
the better thoughts of those that loved 
it, and play its part through them in 
the redeeming actions of the world, 
though its body be burnt to ashes or 
drowned in the deep sea. — ^Dickens, 

Forg^iveness 

They who forgive most shall be most 
forgiven. — Bailey. 


When women love us they forgive 
everything. — Balzac. 


A coward never forgives. — Sterne. 

Write thy wrongs in ashes. — Sir T. 
Browne, 


Forgive others often, yourself never. 
— Syrus. 

The brave only know how to forgive. 
—Sterne. 


Men are less forgiving than women. 
Richardson, r 

The offender never pardons. — ^Her- 
bert. 

That , curse shall h^forgiy^ness t — 
Byroiu 

Sb^ hugged the offender and fotga^ 
the offense — sex to the last I — ^Dryden. 


Forgive us our trespasses, as we for- 
give them that trespass against us. — ■ 
The lord’s Prayer. 


W'e pardon as long as we love. — • 
Rochefoucauld. 


To err is human ; to forgive, divine!. 
— Pope. 


Pardon, not wrath, is God’s best at- 
tribute. — ^Bayard Taylor. 


I pardon him, as God shall pardon 
me. — Shakespeare. 

God pardons like a mother, who 
kisses the offense into everlasting for- 
getfulness, — Beecher. 

To forgive a fault in another is more 
sublime Sian to he faultless one’s self. 
— George Sand. 


Life, that ever needs forgiveness, 
has, for its first duty, to forgive. — 
Lytton. 

We may forgive those who bore ns, 
we cannot forgive those whom we bore. 
— La Rochefoucauld. 


Never does the human soul appear 
so strong as when it foregoes revenge, 
and dares to forgive an injury. — ^E. H. 
Chapin. 

The mind that too frequently for- 
gives bad actions will at last forget 
good ones. — Reynolds. 

Good, to forgive; 

Best to fo^etl 

— Robert Browning. 


As you from crimes would pardon’d be. 
Let your indulgence set me free. 

— Shakespeare. 

It is right for him who asks ^for- 
giveness for his , offenses to grant it to 
ot^hers.'^Horacel 

Youpsg men soon, give, and soon forget 
affronts* ^ 

Old age is slow in both, —Addison. 

We Should' always fprgive, — ^the peni« 
tent for their sake, the impenitent fo* 
our own.— Marie EIbner-Eschenhach. 
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It is easier to forgive an eneniy than 
a friend. — Mme. Delnzy. 


To bear no malice or hatred in my 
heart— Church Catechism. 


'Tis easier for tbe generous to forgive. 
Than for offence to ask it. — Thomson. 


We forgive too little, forget too 
much. — Mme. Swetchine. 

The rarer action is in virtue than in 
vengeance. — Shakespeare. 

The truly great man is as apt to foi> 

f *ve as his power is able to revenge. — 
ir P. Sidney. 

There is no revenge so complete as 
forgiveness. — H. W, Shaw. 

Forgiveness is commendable, but ap- 
ply not ointment to the wound of an 
oppressor, — Saadi. 

If we can still love those who hare 
made us suffer, we love them all the 
more. — Mrs, Jameson. 

As nice as we are in love, we for- 
give more faults in that than in 
friendship. — Henry Home. 


Only a woman will believe in a man 
who has once been detected in fraud 
and falsehood. — Dnmas, P&re. 


Never does the human soul appear 
so strong as when it foregoes revenge, 
and dares to forgive an injury.— 
Chapin. 

It is easy enough to forgive your 
enemies if you have not the means to 
harm them. — Heinrich Heine. 


Yes, we ought to forgive our ene- 
mies, but not until they are hanged. — 
Heinrich Heine. 


He that cannot foi^ive others breaks 
the bridge over which he must pass 
himself ; for every man has need to be 
forgiven, — ^Lord Herbert. 


Women do not often have it in their 
power to give like men, but they for- 
give like Heaven. — Mme. Necker. . 


Forgiveness to the injured does be- 
long ; but they ne’er pardon, who com- 
mit the wTong. — Dryden. 

The more we know, the better we forgive; 
Whoe’er feels deeply, feels for ril whrf 
live. — Mme. de Stael. 


It is necessary to repent for years in 
order to efface a fault in the eyes ol 
men; a single tear suffices with God 
— Chateaubriand. 


His heart was as great as the world, 
but there was no room in it to hold the 
memory of a wrong. — Emerson. 


There is a manner of forgiveness so 
divine that you are ready to embrace 
the offender for having called it forth. 

— Lavater. — 

Receive no satisfaction for premedi- 
tated impertinence; forget it, forgive 
it, but keep him inexorably at a dis- 
tance who offered it. — Lavater. 


*Tis sweet to stammer one letter of 
the Eternal’s langu^e ; on earth it is 
called forgiveness. — ^Longfellow. 


May I tell you why it seems to me a 
good thing for us to remember wrong 
that has l^en done us? That we may 
forgive it — ^Dickens. 


God’s way of forgiving is thorough 
and hearty — ^both to forgive and to 
forget; and if thine be not so, thou 
hast no portion of His. — Leighton. 


An old Spanish writer says, “To re- 
turn evil for good is devilish; to re- 
turn good for good is human ; but to 
return good for evil is godlike.” — 
Wbately. 


When a man but half forgives hia 
enemy, it is like leaving a bag of rusty 
nails to interpose between them. — Lati- 
mer. — » ■ 

If you bethink yourself of any 
crime, unreconciled as yet to heaven 
and grace, solicit for it straight. — 
Shakespeare. 

If thou wouldst find much favor and 
peace with God and man, be very low 
in thine own eyes. Fomve thyself 
little, and others much. — ^Leighton. 
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The narrow soul knows not the god- 
like glory of forgiving. — Rowe. 


If ye forgive men their trespasses, 
your Heavenly Father will also for- 
give you. — Bible. 


He who has not forgiven an enemy 
has never yet tasted one of the most 
sublime enjoyments of life. — Lavater. 


We read that we ought to forgive 
our enemies ; but we do not read that 
we ought to forgive our friends. — 
mus. 


Great souls forgive not injuries till 
time has put their enemies within their 
power, that they may show forgive- 
ness is their own. — Bryden. 


Humanity is never so beautiful as 
when ‘praying for forgiveness, or else 
forgiving another. — Richter. 


Thou whom avenging pow’rs obey. 
Cancel my debt (too great to pay) 
Before the sad accounting day. 

— Wentworth DiUon. 

T-'^' 

God never pardons : the laws of His 
universe are irrevocable. God always 
pardons : sense of condemnation is but 
another word for penitence, and peni- 
tence is already new life. — William 
Smith. 


A more glorious victory cannot be 
gained over another man than this, 
that when the injury began on his part 
the kindness should begin on ours. — 
Tillotson. 


More bounteous run rivers when the 
ice that locked their flow melts into 
their waters. And when fine natures 
relent, their kindness is swelled by the 
t^w. — ^Bulwer-Lytton. ^ 


His great offence is dead. 
And deeper than oblivion do we bury ' 
The incensing relics of it. 

— Shakespeare. 


The world never forgives our talents, 
our successes, our friends, nor our 
pleasures. It only forgives our death. 
Nay, it does not always pardon that. 
'—Elizabeth, Que^ of Roumania. 


A brave man thinks no one his su- 
I>erior who does him an injury: for 
he has it then in his power to make 
himself his superior to the other by 
forgiveness. — Drummond, 


Forgive and forget!^ — why, the world would 
be lonely, 

The rarden a wilderness left to deform. 
If the flowers but remember’d the chilling 
winds only. 

And the fields gave no verdure for fear 
of th» storm. — Charles Swain. 


To have the power to forgive. 

Is empire and prerogative, 

And ’tts in crowns a nobler gem. 

To grant a pardon than condemn. 

— Butler. 


Hath any wronged thee? be bravely 
revenged; slight it, and the work is 
begun; forgive it, and it is finished; 
he is below himself that is not above 
an injury. — Quarles. 


I.et us no more contend, nor blame 
Each other, blam’d enough elsewhere, but 
strive 

In offices of love, how we may lighten 
Each other’s burden, in our share of woe. 

— Milton. 


It is right that man should love 
those who have offended him. He will 
do so when he remembers that all men 
are his relations, and that it is through 
ignorance and involuntarily that they 
sin, — and then we all die so soon. — 
Marcus Aurelius. 


The sun should not set upon our 
anger, neither should he rise upon our 
confidence. We shfOuM forgive freely, 
hut forget rarely. I will not be re- 
venged, aiKi this I owe to my enemy ; 
but^I will remember, and this I owe to 
myself. — Colton. 


When thou forgivest,' — the man who 
has pierced thy heart stands to tjiee in 
the relation of the sea- worm that per- 
forates the shell of the mussel which 
straightway closes the wound with a 
pearl. — Richter, 


It is vain for you to expect, it is 
impudent for you to ask of God for- 
giveness on your own l^ehalf, if you 
refuse to exercise this forgiving tempes? 
with respect to others. — Hoadley, 
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Formality 


**I can forgive, but I cannot forget, 
is only another way of saying 
not forgive.*’ A forgiveness ought to 
be like a cancelle^i note, torn in two 
and burned up, so that it never can 
be shown against the man. — Beecher. 


Of him that hopes to be forgiven it 
is indispensably required that he for- 
give. It is, therefore, superfluous to 
urge any other motive. On this great 
duty eternity is suspended, and to him 
that refuses to practise, it, the throne 
of mercy is inaccessible, and the Sa- 
viour of the world has been born in 
vain. — Johnson. 


Alas! if ray best Friend, who laid 
down His life for me, were to remem- 
ber all the instances in which I have 
i^glected Him, and to plead them 
against me in judgment, where should 
I hi^ my guilty head in the day of 
recompense? I will pray, therefore, 
for blessings on my friends, even 
though they cease to be so, and upon 
my enemies, though they continue 
such. — Cowper. 

The fairest action of our human life 
Is scorning to revenge an injury; 

For who forgives without a further strife, 
His adversary's heart to him doth tie: 
And ’tis a firmer conqtiest, truly said. 

To win the heart than overthrow the head. 

— Lady Elizabeth Carew. 


There is an ugly kind of forgiveness 
in this world, — a kind of hedgehog for- 
giveness, shot out like quills. Men 
lake one who has offended, and set him 
down before the blowpipe of their in- 
dignation, and scorch him, and burn 
his fault into him; and when they 
have kneaded him sufl5ciently with 
their fiery fists, then — they forgive’ 
him. — Beecher. 


The brave only know how to for- 
give ; it is the most refined and gener- 
ous pitch of virtue human nature can 
arrive at. Cowards have done good 
and kind actions, — cowards have even 
fought, nay, sometimes even con- 
quered; but a coward never forgave. 
It is not in his nature; the power of 
doing it flows only from a stren^h and 
greatness of soul, conscious of its own 
force and security, and above the little 
temptations of resenting every .fruit' 


less attempt to interrupt its happiness. 
— Sterne. 


The gospel comes to the sinner at 
once with nothing short of complete 
forgiveness as the starting point of all 
his efforts to be holy. It does not say, 
‘*Go and sin no more, and I will not 
condemn thee.” It says at once, 
“Neither do I condemn thee: go and 
sin no more.” — Horatius Bonar. 


Behold affronts and indignities 
which the world thinks it right never 
to pardon, which the Son of God en- 
dures with a divine meekness ! Let us 
cast at the feet of Jesus that false 
honor, that quick sense of affronts, 
which exaggerates everything, and par- 
dons nothing, and, above all, that devil- 
ish determination in resenting in- 
j uries. — Quesnel, 


How sure we are of our own for- 
giveness from God. How certain we 
are that we are made in His image, 
when we forgive heartily and out of 
hand one who has wronged us. Senth 
mentally we may feel, and lightly we 
may say, “To err is human, to forgive 
divine;” but we never taste the no-' 
bility and divinity of forgiving till we 
forgive and know the victory of for- 
giveness over our sense of being 
wronged, over mortified pride and 
wounded sensibilities. Here we are in 
living touch with Him who treats us 
as though nothing had happened — who 
turns His back upon the past, and bids 
us journey with Him into goodness and 
gladness, into newness of life. — Malt- 
bie Babcock. 


In what a delightful communion 
with God does that man live who 
habitually seeketh love I With the 
same mantle thrown over him from 
the ’ cross — with the same act of 
amnesty, by which We hope to be 
saved — injuries the most provoked, 
and transgressions the most aggra- 
vated, are covered in eternal forget- 
fulness. — E. L. Magoon. 

Formality 

J see thee ofd and formal, fitted to thy 
petty part, 

With a little hoard of maxims preaching 
down a daughter's heart I — Tennyson, 
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Lord Angelo is precise; 

Stands at a guard with envy; scarce con- 
fesses 

That his blood flows, or that his appetite 
Is more to bread than stone. 

— Shakespeare, 


There are a sort of men, whose visages 
Do cream and mantle, like a standing pond; 
And do a willful stillness entertain, 

With purpose to be dressed in an opinion 
Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit; 

As who should say, I am sir Oracle, 

And when I ope my lips, let no dog bark I 
^ — Shakespeare. 

Fortitude 

Learn to labor and to wait. — Long- 
fellow. 


Fortitude is a great help in distress. 
— Plautus. 


Fortitude is the guard and support 
of the other virtues. — Locke. 


He who weighs his burdens, can 
hear them. — Martial. 


Bid that welcome which comes to 
punish us, and we punish it, seeming 
to bear it lightly. — Shakespeare. 


Tn struggling with misfortunes lies 
the true proof of virtue. — Shake- 
speare. 


We men are but poor, weak souls, 
after all ; women beat us out and out 
in fortitude. — Charles Buxton. 


Where true fortitude dwells, loyalty, 
bounty, friendship and fidelity may be 
found. — Gay, 


The vulgar refuse or crouch beneath 
their load ; the brave bear theirs with- 
out repining. — ^Mallet. 


Gird your hearts with silent fortitude, 

Suffering, yet hoping all things. 

— Mrs. Hemans. 

■ i 

True fortitude is seen in great ex- 
plicits, that justice warrants and that 
wisdom guides. — Addison. 

Providence has clearly ordained that 
the only path fit and salutary for man 
on earth is the path of perseverfng 
fort^ude — the unremitting struggle of 


deliberate self-preparation and humble 
but active reliance on divine aid. — E. 
L. Magoon. 


The burden which is well borne be- 
comes light. — Ovid. 


’Tis easiest dealing with the firmest mind — 
More just when it resists, and, when it 
yields, more kind. — Crabbe. 


White men should exhibit the same 
insensibility to moral tortures that red 
men do to physical torments. — Th6o- 
phile Gautier. 


Though Fortune’s malice overthrow my 
state. 

My mind exceeds the compass of her wheel. 

— Shakespeare. 


Who fights 

With passions and o’ercomes, that man is 
arm’d 

With the best virtue — passive fortitude. 

•—Webster. 


Every man should bear his own 
grievances rather than detract from 
the comforts of another. — Cicero. 


Fortitude has its extremes as well 
as the rest of the virtues, and ought, 
like them, to be always attended by 
prudence. — V oet. 


Brave spirits are a balsam to themselves; 
There is a nobleness of mind that heals 
Wounds beyond salves. — Cartwright. 


There is a strength ‘of quiet endur- 
ance as significant of courage as the 
most daring feats of prowess. — Tucker- 
man. 


The fortitude of a Christian consists 
in patience, not in enterprises which 
the poets call heroic, and which are 
commonly the effects of interest, pride 
and worldly honor. — Hryden. 


Fortitude is not the appetite of for- 
midable things, nor inconsult rashness; 
but virtue fighting for a truth, derived 
from knowledge of distinguishing good 
,or bad causes. — Nabb. 


The greatest man is he who chooses 
the right with invincible resolution; 
who resists the sorest temptations from 
within and without; who is calmest m 
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storms, and whom on truth, 

on virtue, on Ood, is tlie most unfal- 
tering. — Ghanning. 


We deem those bappy who, from 
the experience of life, have learned to 
hear its ills, without being overcome 
by them. — ^Juvenal. 


True fortitude I tahe to be the quiet 
possesion of a man’^s self, and an un- 
disturbed doing his duty, whatever evil 
besets or danger lies in his way. — 
Loctce. 


Blej^ed are those whose blood and 
judgment are so well commingled that 
they are not a pipe for Fortune’s finger 
to sound what stop she please. — 
Shakespeare. 


It is trtie fortitude to stand firm against 
All shocks of fate, when cowards faint and 

In fear to suifer more calamity. 

— Massinger. 


Fortitude is the marshal of thought, 
the armor of the will,' and the fort of 
reason. — Bacon. 


Be not cast down. If ye saw Him 
who is standing on the shore, holding 
out His arms to welcome you to land, 
ye would wade, not only through a 
sea of wrongs, but through hell itself 
to be with Him. — Rutherford. 


Fortitude implies a firmness and 
strength of mind that enables us to do 
and suffer as we ought. It rises upon 
an opposition, and, like a river, swells 
the higher for having its course 
stopped. — Jeremy Collier. 


Every man must bear his own bur- 
den, and it is a fine thing to see any 
one trying to do it manfully ; carrying 
his cross bravely, silently, patiently, 
and in a way which makes you hope 
that he has taken for his pattern the 
greatest of all sufferers. — James Ham- 
ilton. 


The man who is just and resolute 
will not be moved from bis settled pur- 
pose, either by the misdirected rage of 
his fellow citizens, or by the threats of 
§m imperious tyrant. — -Horace. 


A Christian builds his fortitude on 
a better foundation than stoicism ; he 
is pleased with everything that hap- 
pens, because he knows it could not 
happen unless it first pleased God, and 
that which pleases Him must be best, 
— C. C. Colton. 


— There is a strength 
Deep-bedded in our hearts, of which wa 

But little, tin the shafts of heaven have 
pierced 

Its fragile dwelling. Must not earth be rent 
Before her gems are found? 

— Mrs. Hemans. 


Bear your burden manfully. Boys 
at school, young men who have ex- 
changed boyish liberty for serious 
business — all who have got a task to 
do, a work to finish — bear the burden 
till God gives the signal for repose — 
till the work is done, and the^ holiday 
is fairly earned. — James Hamilton. 


It is sufficient to have a simple heart 
in order to escape the harshness of the 
age, in order not to fly from the un- 
fortunate; but it is to have some un- 
derstanding of the imperishable law, 
to seek them in the forgetfulness 
against which they dare not complain, 
to prefer them in their ruin, to admire 
them in their struggles. — S^nancour. 


Existence may be borne, and the deep root 
Of life and sufferance make its firm abode 
In bare and desolate bosoms: mute 
The camel labors with the heaviest load, 
And the wolf dies in silence: Not bestow’d 
In vain should such examples be; if they, 
Things of ignoble or of savage mood, 
Endure and shrink not, we of nobler clay 
May temper it to bear — it is but for a day. 

, — Byron. 


My sole resources in the path I trod, 

Were these — my bark — my sword — my lov« 
—my God. 

The last I left in youth — He leaves me 
now — 

And man but works His will to lay me low. 

I have no thought to mock His throne with 
prayer, 

Wrung from the coward crouching of de* 
spair; 

It is enough — I breathe — and I can bear. 

— Byron. 

FortniLe 

Fortune favors the bold. — Cicero- 
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Fortune, not wisdom, human life 
doth sway. — Cicero. 


Fortune favors fools. — Anonymous. 


That strumpet — Fortune. — Shake- 
speare. 


Every man is the architect of his 
own fortune. — Sallust. 


Lucky men are favorites of Heaven. 
— ^Dryden. 


O Fortune, Fortune! all men call 
thee fickle. — Shakespeare. 


Lucky people are her favorites. — 
Mme. de Genlis. 


Fortune is not content to do a man 
one ill turn. — Bacon. 


A good man^s fortune may grow out 
at heels. — Shakespeare. 


Ill fortune seldom comes alone. — 
Dryden. 


No man has perpetual good fortune. 
— ^Plautus. 


Fortune makes him fool, whom she 
makes her darling. — Bacon. 


The bitter dregs of Fortune's cup to 
drain. — Homer. 


The mould of a man’s fortune is in 
his own hands. — Bacon. 


It is the fortunate who should extol 
foi^tune. — Goethe. 


The prudent man really frames his 
own fortunes for himself. — Plautus. 


A just fortune awaits the deserving. 
— Statius. 


The less we deserve good fortune, 
the more we hope for it. — Molifere. 


-Fortune means to men most good, 
She looks upon them with a threatening eye. 

— Shakespeare. 


positions than upon fortune. — La 
Rochefoucauld. 


Some are bom great, some achieve 
greatness, and some have greatness 
thrust upon them. — Shakespeare. 


Man’s fortune is usually changed at 
once; life is changeable. — Plautus. 


Fortune never seems so blind as to 
those upon whom she confers no fa- 
vors. — La Rochefoucauld. 


Blind fortune pursues inconsiderate 
rashness. — La Fontaine. 


Men are seldom blessed with good 
fortune and good sense at the same 
time. — Livy. 


Fortune is gentle to the lowly, and 
heaven strikes the humble with a light 
hand. — Seneca. 


It is doubtful what fortune to-mor- 
row will bring. — Lucretius. 


The least reliance can be placed 
even on the most exalted fortune. — 
Livy. 


Fortune I There is no fortune ; all is 
trial, or punishment, or recompense, or 
foresight. — Voltaire. 


The moderation of fortunate i>eopIe 
comes from the calm /Which good for- 
tune gives to their tempers. — La 
Rochefoucauld. 


If fortune favors you do not be 
elated ; if she frowns do not despond. — 
Ausonius,' 


It is fortune, not wisdom, that rules 
man’s life. — Cicero. 


The most wretched fortune is safe; 
for there is no fear of anything worse. 
— Ovid. 


We treat fortune like a mistress— ► 
the more she yields, the more we de- 
mand. — Mme. Roland. 


The good or the bad fortune of men 
iJ^pends not less upon their own dis- 


Fortune molds and circumscribes 
man affairs as she pleases.— Plautm 
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Fortoae gives too mmh. to many, 
enough to none. — Martial 


They make their fortune who are 
stout and wise. — Tasso. 


Men may second fortune, but they 
<mnnot thwart her. — ^^iacbiavelii. 


Fortune does not change men; it 
only unmasks them. — Mme- Riccoboni. 


We make our fortunes, and we call 
them ‘Tate.*’ — Beaconsfield. 


We rise to fortune by successive 
steps ; we descend by only one. — Stan- 
l^us. 


We are sure to get the better of 
fortune if we do but grapple with her. 
— Seneca. 


We do not know what is really good 
or bad fortune. — Rousseau. 


We do not commonly find men of su- 
perior sense amongst those of the high- 
est fortune. — Juvenal. 


Fortune brings in some boats that 
are not steered. — Shakespeare. 


Many fortunes, like rivers, have a 
pure source, but grow muddy as they 
grow large. — J. Petit-Senn. 


Those who lament for fortune do 
not often lament for themselves. — Vol- 
taire. 


Fortune is like a market, where 
many times if you wait a little the 
price will fall. — Bacon. 


Our probity is not less at the mercy 
of fortune than our property. — Roche- 
foucauld. 


Fortune is the rod of the weak and 
the staff of the brave. — Lowell. 


Fortune is merry, 

And in this mood will give ns anything. 

— Shakesfveare. 

The good, we do it ; the evil, that is 
fortune; man is always right, and des- 
tiny always wrong. — La Fontaine. 


Fortune dreads the brav’e, and is 
only terrible to the coward. — Seneca. 

Whatever fortune has raised to a 
height, she has raised only that it may 
fall. — Seneca. 


I Fortune is like a co<3[uette; if you 
don’t run after her, she will run after 
you. — H. W Shaw. 

Ill-fortune never crushed that man 
whom good fortune deceived not. — ^Ben 
Jonson. 


Fortune is but a synonymous word 
for nature and necessity. — Bentley. 


Fickle Fortune reigns, and, undis- 
cerning, scatters crowns and chains.— 
Pope. 


Fortune, that arrant whore. 

Ne’er turns the key to the poor. 

— Shakespeare. 


Fortune turns everything to the ad- 
vantage of her favorites. — Rochefou- 
cauld. 


Let not one look of Fortune cast you 
down ; she were not Fortune if she did 
not frown.— Earl of Orrery. 


Fortune is like glass; when she 
shines she is broken. — Syrus. 


Fortune cannot take away what she 
did not give. — Seneca. 


How Fortune piles her sports when 
she begins to practise then? t — Ben 
Jonson. 


Many dream not to find, neither de- 
serve, and yet are steeped in favors. — ■ 
Shakespeare. 


For fortune’s wheel is on the turn, 

And some go up and some go down. 

— Mary F. Tucker. 


Receive the gifts of fortune without 
pride, and part with them without re- 
luctance. — ^Antoninus. 


Dame Nature gave him comeliness 
and health; and Fortune, for a pass- 
port, gave him wealth. — Walter Harta 
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If a man look sharply and attentive- 
ly, he shall see Fortune, for, though 
she be blind, yet she is not invisible. — 
Bacon. 


Fortune makes quick dispatch, and in a day 
May strip you bare as beggary itself. 

— Cumberland. 


Fortune in men has some small difference 
made. 

One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade. 

—Pope. 


Who thinks that Fortune cannot change her 
mind. 

Prepares a dreadful jest for all mankind. 

— Pope. 


Fortune's unjust; she ruins oft the 
brave, and him who should be victor, 
makes the slave. — Dryden. 


Let fortune do her worst, whatever 
she makes us lose, so long as she never 
makes us lose our honesty and our in- 
dependence. — Pope. 


It is a madness to make fortune the 
mistress of events, because in herself 
she is nothing, but is ruled by pru- 
dence. — Dryden. 


Men have made of fortune an all- 
powerful goddess, in order that she 
may be made responsible for all their 
blunders.— Mme. de Stael. 


Fortune confounds the wi^. 

And when they least expect it turns the 
dice: —Dryden. 


The Spaniards have a saying that 
there is no man whom Fortune does 
not visit at least once in his life. — Ik 
Marvel. 


Since you will buckle fortune on my hack, 
To bear her burden whe’r I will or no, 

X must have patience to endure the load. 

— Shakespeare. 


The power of fortune is confessed* 
only by the mjset^shle; for the happy 
impute all their successes to prudlence 
and merit. — Swift. 


Fortune, to show us her power in all 
things, and to, aha|:e out presumption, 
‘seeing' she. C0i?l4f^^0|t muhe fools wise, 
has made them fortunate. — Montaigne. 


If fortune wishes to make a man 
estimable she gives him virtues ; if sble 
wishes to make him esteemed she gives 
him success, — Joubert. 


Fortune, like a coy mistress, loves to 
yield her favors, though she makes ns 
wrest them from her. — Bovee. 


The old saying is expressed with 
depth and significance: “On the pin- 
nacle of fortune man does not long 
stand firm.'’— Goethe. 


Dame Fortune, like most others of 
the female sex, is generally most in- 
dulgent to the nimble-mettled block- 
heads.— Otway. 


Good and had fortune are found sev- 
erally to visit those who have the most 
of the one or the other. — Rochefou- 
cauld. 


It is a law of the gods which is 
never broken, to sell somewhat dearly 
the great benefits which they confer on 
us.-^omeillew 


Fortune rules in all things, and ad« 
vances and depresses things more out 
of her own will than right and jus- 
tice.-^allust. 


Fortune, my friend,- Pve often thought 
Is weak, if Art assist her not : 

So equally all Arts are vain, 

If Fortune help them not again.— Sheridan. 


The wheel of fortune turns inc^ 
santly round, and y^ho can say within 
himself, I shall to-day be uppermost? 
— Confucius. 


Fortune is ever seen accompanying 
industry, and is as often trundling in a 
wheelbarrow as lolling in a coach and 
six. — Goldsmith. 


It is a madness to mako fortune 
the mistress of events, because jn her- 
self she is nothing, but is ruled by pru- 
dence. — Dryden. 

The had fortune of, the Sood tur^ 
their faces up to heaven; and the ^pod 
fortune of the had bqws, ttieit. ^ea:a& 
down to the ^rth. — Saaoi. 
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There are some men who are for- 
tune's favorites, aikl who, like cats, 
light forever on their — Colton, 


The fortunate circumstances of our 
lives are generally found at last to be 
of our own producing. — Goldsmith. 

Though Fortune’s malice overthrow 
my state, my mind exceeds the com- 
pass of h^ wheel. — Shakespeare. 

A broken fortune is like a falling 
column ; the lower it sinks, the greater 
weight it has to sustain.— Ovid. 

Fortune’s wings are made of Time s 
feathers, which stay not whilst one 
may measure them. — Lilly. 


O Fortune, that enviest the brave, 
what unequal rewards thou bestowest 
on the righteous! — Seneca. 

Fortunes made in no time are like 
i^irts made in no time ; it’s ten to one 
if they hang long together. — ^Douglas 
Jerrold. 


I am amazed how men can call her 
blind, when, by the company i^e keeps, 
she seems so very discriminating. — 
Gk>ld®nith. 


There is nothing which continues 
longer than a moderate fortune ; noth- 
ing of which one sees sooner the end 
than a large fortune. — ^Bruyhre. 


He whom fortune has never deceived 
rar^y considers the uncertainty of hu- 
man events. — Livy. 

If a man’s fortune does not fit him, 
it is like the shoe in the story; if too 
large it trips him up, if too small it 
pinches him. — Horace. Y* 


Luck affects everything; let your 
hook always be cast; in the streaa 
where you least exi^ect i^ there will be 
a fish.— Ovid. 


We should manage our fortune as 
we do our health — enjoy it when good, 
be patient when it is bad, and never 
apply violent remedies except in ap 
extreme necessity. — La Rochefoucauld. 


As long as you are fortunate you 
will have many friends, but if the 
times become cloudy you will be alone. 
— Ovid. 


Vicissitudes of fortune, which spare 
neither man nor the proudest of his 
works, which bury empires and cities 
in a common grave. — Gibbon. 


Let fortune empty her whole quiver on me. 
I have a soul that, like an ample shield. 
Can take in all, and verge enough for mor-. 

— Dry den. 


Adverse fortune seldom spares men 
of the noblest virtues. No one can 
with safety expose himself often to 
dangers. The man who has often es- 
caped is at last caught. — Seneca. 

Happy the man who can endure the 
highest and the lowest fortune.^ He, 
who has endured such vicissitudes 
with equanimity, has deprived misfor* 
tune of its poVer. — Seneca. 


Golden palaces break man’s rest, and purple 
robes cause watchful nights. 

Oh, if the breasts of the rich could be seen 
into, what terrors high fortune places 
within! — Seneca. 


But assuredly fortune rules in all 
things ; she raises to eminence or buries 
in oblivion everything from caprice 
rather than from well-regulated prin- 
ciple. — Sallust. 


Whereas they have sacrificed to 
themselves, they become Sacrificers to 
the inconstancy of fortune, whose 
wings they thought, by their self-wis- 
dom, to have pinioned. — Bacon. 

Many have been ruined by their for- 
tunes ; many have escaped ruin by the 
want of fortune. To obtain it, the 
great have become little, and the little 
great. — Zimmer mann. 


There is some help for all the defects 
of fortune ; f6r if a man cannot attain 
to the length of his wishes, be may 
have his remedy by cutting of them 
shorter. — Cowley. 


It is often the easiest move that com- 
pletes the game. Fortune is like the 
lady whom a lover carried off from aP 








Ua rivals by putting an additional 
lace upon his liveries. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


All our advantages are those of for- 
tune; birth, wealth, health, beauty, 
are her accidents; and when we cry 
out against fate, it were well we 
should remember fortune can take 
naught save what she gave. — Byron. 


It cannot be denied but outward ac- 
cidents conduce much to fortune’s fa- 
vor, — opportunity, death of others, oc- 
casion fitting virtue; but chiefly the 
mould of a man’s fortune is in his own 
hands. — Bacon. 


I have heard Cardinal Imperiali 
say : “There is no man whom fortune 
does not visit once in his life; but 
when she does not find him ready to 
receive her, she walks in at the door, 
and flies out at the window.” — Mon- 
tesquieu. 


What real good does an addition to a 
fortune already sufficient procure? Not 
any. Could the great man, by having 
his fortune increased, increase also his 
appetites, then precedence might be at- 
tended with real amusement. — Cold- 
smith. 


To be thrown on one *s own resources 
is to be cast on the very lap of fortune ; 
for our faculties undergo a develop- 
ment, and display an energy, of which 
they were previously unsusceptible — 
Franklin. 


The fortunate man is he who, bom 
poor or nobody, works gradually up to 
wealth and consideration, and, having 
got them, dies before he finds they 
were not worth so mudi trouble. — 
Charles Eeade. 


The good things of life are not to be 
hadi singly, but come to us with a mix- 
ture, — ^li^ a schoolboy’s holiday, with 
a task affixed to the tail of it. — Lamb. 


A fortunate shepherd is nursed in a 
rude cradle in some wild forest, and, 
if fortune smile, has risen to empire. 
That other, swathed in purple by the 
throne, has at last, if fortune frown, 
fone to feed the herd.^—Metastasia 


Fortune is said to be blind, but her 
favorites never are. Ambition has the 
eye of the eagle, prudence that of the 
lynx; the first looks through the air, 
the last along the ground. — Bulwer- 
Lytton. 


So is Hope 

Changed for De^ir — one laid upon the 

Wc take the other. Under heaven’s high 
cope^ 

Fortune is god — all ycm endure and do 
Depends on circtuastance as much as you. 

— Shelley. 


Oft, what seems 

A trifle, a mere nothing, by itself. 

In some nice situation, turns the scale 
Of fate, and rules the most important 
actions. — Thomson. 


If fortune has fairly sat on a man, 
he takes it for granted that life con- 
sists in being sat upon ; but to be cod- 
dled on Fortune’s knee, and then have 
his ears boxed, — ^that is aggravating. — 
Charles Buxton. 


A man is thirty years old before he 
has any settled thoughts of his for- 
tune; it is not completed before fifty. 
He falls to building in his old age, and 
dies by the time his house is in a con- 
dition to be painted and glazed.— 
Bruyfere. 


Alas! the joys that fortune brings 
Are trifling, and decay. 

And thc»e who prize the trifling things. 
More trifling still than they. 

— Coldsmith. 


Fortune, like other females, prefers 
a lover to a master, and submits with 
impatience to control ; but he tiiat 
wooes her with opportunity and im- 
portunity will seldom court her in 
vain. — Coltom 


So quickly sometimes has the wheel 
turned round that many a man has 
lived to enjoy the benefit of that 
charity whidh his own piety projected. 
— Sterne. t 


The heavens do not send good haps 
in handfuls; but let us pick out out 
good by little, and with care, from out 
much bad, that still our little world 
may know its king. — Sir P. Sidney. 
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Fortune lias rarely eopdescended to 
I>e the companion of Genius ; others 
find a hundred hy-roads to her palace; 
there is but one open, and that a very 
indifferent one, for men of letters. — 
Disraeli. 


It is we that are blind, not for- 
tune; because our eye is too dim to 
discern the mystery of her effects, we 
foolishly paint her blind, and hood- 
wink the providence of the Almighty. 
— Hir Thomas Browne. 


In human life there is a constant 
change of fortune ; and it is unreason- 
able to expect an exemption from the 
common fate. Life itself decays, and 
all things are daily changing. — Plu- 
tarch. 


The old Scythians painted blind for- 
tune’s powerful hands with wings, to 
show her gifts come swift and sud- 
denly, which, if her favorite be not 
swift to take, he loses them forever. — 
Chapman. 


This is most true, and all history 
bears testimony to it, that men may 
second fortune, but they cannot 
thwart her, — they may weave her web, 
but they cannot break it. — Macbia- 
velli. 


Fortune is painted blind in order to 
show her impartiality ; but when she 
cheers the needy with hope, and de- 
presses the wealthy with distrust, me- 
thinks she confers the richest boon 
on the poorest man, and injures those 
on whom she bestows her favors. — 
Chat field. 


Will fortune never come with both hands 
full. 

But write her fair words still in foulest 
letters? 

She either gives a stomach, and no food — 

Such as are the poor in health; or else a 
feast. 

And takes away the stomach — such are the 
rich. 

That have abundance, and enjoy it not. 

— Shakespeare. 


Fortune made up of toys and impudence, 
That common judge that has not common 
sense, 

But fond of business insolently dares 
Pretend to rule, yet spoils the world’s af- 
fairs- — Buckingham. 


Fortune, the great commandress of the 
world, 

Hath divers ways t* enrich her followers: 

To some she honor gives without deserving; 

To other some, deserving without honor; 

Some, wit-^some, , wealth — and some, wit 
without wealth; 

Some, wealth without wit — some, nor wit 
nor wealth. — Chapman. 


It is with fortune as with fantas- 
tical mistresses, — she makes sport with 
those that are ready to die for her, 
and throws herself at the feet of 
others that despise her. — J. Beau- 
mont. 


The way of fortune is like the 
milky wa^ in the sky, which is a 
meeting or knot of a number of small 
stars, not seen asunder, but giving 
light together; so are there a number 
of little and shares discerned virtues, 
or rather lafcnl^es and customs, that 
make men fortemate. — Bacon. - 

Fortune does ns neither good npn 
hurt; she only presents us the mat-: 
ter, and the seed, which our soul, more 
powerfully than turns and applies 
as she b^t pleases; being the sole 
cause and sovereign mistress of her 
own happy or unhappy condition. — 
Montaigne. 


It has been remarked that almost 
every character which has excited 
either attention or pity has owed part 
of its success to merit, and pane to a 
happy concurrence of circumstances 
in its favor. Had Caesar or Cromwell 
exchanged countries, the one might 
have been a sergeant and the other an 
exciseman. — Goldsmith. 


What men usually say of misfor- 
tunes, that they never come alone, 
may with equal truth be said of good 
fortune; nay, of other circumstances 
which gather round us in a harmo- 
nious way, whether it arise from a 
kind- of fatality, or that man has the 
power of attracting to himself things 
-that ares mutually related. — Goethe. 


. The Furopeans are themselves blind 
who describe , fortune without sight. 
No firstnrate beauty ever had finer 
eyes, or saw more clearly. They who 
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htre no other trade but seeking their 
fortune need never hope to find her; 
coquette-like, she flies from her close 
pursuers, and at last fixes on the plod- 
ding mechanic who stays at home and 
minds his business. — Goldsmith. 

To catch Dame Fortune's golden smile. 
Assiduous wait upon her; 

And gather gear by every wile 
That’s justified by honor. 

Not for to hide it in a hedge. 

Nor for a train attendant; 

But for the glorious privilege 

Of being independent. — Bums. 

In losing fortune many a lucky elf 
Has found himself. 

As all our moral bitters are design’d 
To brace the mind, 

And renovate its healthy tone, the wise 
Their sorest trials bail as blessings ' in dis- 
guise. — Horace Smith. 

Fortunes a^e made, if I the facts may 
state — 

Though poor myself, I know the fortunate; 
First, there’s a knowledge of the way from 
whence 

Good fortune comes — and this is st€;rling 
sense: 

Then perseverance, never to decline 
The chase of riches till the prey is thine; 
nd fifn^iness never to. be drawn away ’ 
y any passion from that jtohle prey— 

By love, ambition, study, travel, fame. 

Or the vain hope that lives upon a name. 

» — Cral^. 

Frailty 

fMau is frail, proue to otI. — 
Jeremy Taylor* 

Is allied by biitb. 
— :BishQp JiP'Wth. i‘. ' ri 

Frailty, ^thy name is woman J — 
Sliakcspeare. ' ^ 

Fine by defect, and delicately wqak. i 

^Pbpe,'^* . ' ‘ ’ 

ppve a tide.— , ; 

Great for ggond, or great, fgfi evil — 

U| <f -i.-' ii ; 

UnthQught-of TraTOes cheat us. in 

II y I* I 1 i* M 

The Freuch, significant, say- 

k’ VGtafe^^whp.pfiyl | 

^xidn 'wl ’ keif ytC-^^^uckernikft ' ’ 


A woman filled with faith in th® 
one she loves is the creation of a nov- 
elist’s imagination. — Balzac. 

Universal love is a glove without 
fingers, which fits all hands alike, an<? 
none closely. — Richter. 

What is man’s love? His vows are 
broke even while his parting kiss ia 
warm. — Hal leek. 

All men are frail ; but thou shouldst 
reckon none so frail as thyself. — 
Thomas k Kempis* 

This is the porcelain clay of human 
kind. — Dryden. 

Alas! our frailty is the cause, not we; 
For, such as ’/e are made of, such we be, 
— Shakespeare. 

Court a mistress, she denies you^ 
let her alone, she will court you. — 
Ben Jonson. 

Sometimes we are devils to ourselves, 
When we will tempt the frailty of our 
powers, 

Presuming on thdr changeful potency. 

— Shakespeare. 

Weep no more, lady,, weep |io mqre. 

Thy sorrow is in vaiir; ' * 

For violets plucked, the sweetest ^^wers 
Will ne’er make gro-w again. 

The summer’s flower is to the sunnier 
sweet, ^ ^ 

Though to itself it only live and die; . | 
if that flower with hhsc inf^fon meet. 
The basest Weed outbravtes its dignity: 

For sweetest things turn ' sour^ by their 
deeds; 

Eilie^' that fe^er amelU far wo>rse Jthan 
.weeds* — Shakespeare. 

>^en * loyely, vfomao stoops to folly, 

And finds too late that men betray. 

What charm can soothe her melanbhbly, 
What art can wa^h^er guilt away? — 
Thc'^dnly 9irt her gmflt to coyer, 
gof Jb^de her sbaihe from every eye, 

To.2mye repent^ce jto her loyor,^ , , , , 

Aho Wring his bosom — is to aife„ , 

■ l^hen with care we Mve raif^ ‘ ^n 
imaginary treasure of h'a^ppihbks, yve 
find at last that rtteHM of MI 
strtictlire are Trait aha 
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Hfee foun^tloii itseH Is the ; 

saiKl. — Eei^rs. 

Glass antique! ’twixt thee and Nell I 

Draw we here a paralleL ! 

She, lace thee, was forced to bear j 

All reflections, foul or fair. ^ j 

Thou art deep and bright within — 
r^pths as bright belong’d to Gwynne; 
Then ^ 'vwy fmii sb well. 

Frail m Seafa is— ©o was N^l 

— JU Blanchard. 

Fraskoe 

A ittoBareby tempered by songs. — 
Cbamfort 

Decayed m thy glory and sunk in 
thy worth. — Byron. 

France is a dog-hole, and it no more 
merits the tread of a man’s foot. — 
Shakespeare. 

Studious to please, and ready to 
submit: the supple Oaui was bom a 
parasite . — 3 ohnson. 

Gay, sprightly land of mirth and social ease. 
Pleased with tl^seif. whom aU the ^rld 
r f^ please. GcddstErith. 

'Tis better adngr Fran»oe than tnasting 
France; 

Let us be back’d with God, and with the 
seas. 

Which He hath given for fence impreg- 
nable. 

And with their helps only defend ourselves; 
In them, and in ourselves, our safety lies. 

— Shakespeare. 

FraxLkness 

He speaks home; you may reBsh 
him more in the soldier than in the 
seh#Iar.----Sha)ke£^are. 

He that openly tells his friends all 
that he thinks of them, must expect 
that they will secretly tell bis enemies 
much that th^ do n^ tMnk, of him. — 
Colton. . 

Tr is wrong t© helSe^d tfeat 'feuak 
sentiment amu the eander of the nainj 
are the exclusive share' of ’,t%h 
they ornament oftentimes 6la 
upon which they seem to spread a 
chaste reflection of the gi^es 

of their younger days,^ , wherh. tiw 
shine with the same brightnessi as 
those flowers which are often s^n 


pee^iiig, fr^h and latching, fr<ma 
among mins. — PoineeloL 

Fraxid 

The first and worst of all frauds is 
to cheat one’s self- — Bailey. 

His heart as far from fraud as 
heaven from earth. — Shakespeare. 

Some cursed fraud 

Of enemy hath beguiled thee, yet unknown, 
And me with thee hath ruined. — Milton. 

So glistered the dire Snake, and into fraud 
Led Eve, our credulous mother, to the Tree 
Of Prohibition, root of all our woe;. 

— Milton. 

Though fraud in all other actions 
be odious, yet in matters of war it is 
laudable and glorious, and he who 
overcomes his enemies by stratagem 
is as much to be praised as he who 
overcomes them by force. — Machia- 
velli. 

' Freedom 

The cause of freedom is the cause 
of God-^Bowles. . 

Freedom is only ha the land of 
dreams. — Schiller. ' 

The man is free who is protected 
from injury. — Daniel Webster. 

Freedom fe a new religion, the re- 
ligion of our time. — Heine. 

’ Free i^il, free men, free speech, Fre- 
mont. — Republican Rallying Cry, 
1856 . 

Freedom is not caprice, but room te 
enlarge. — C. A. Bartol. 

Void of freedom, what would vjrfue 
be? — Lamartine, 

A bird in a cage is not half a bird. 

— Beecher. ^ 

Knowledge is essential to freedom. 
— William Ellery Channing. 

O freedom, first d^ighf of, human 
kind ! — ^Dryden. 

pry, or tl^;.soBltil^ W “freedoaEL 
irt Iopjg0,Jpr liberty^ %om»w date of 
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its first coinsek)us moments.^ — J. G. 
Hollimd- 


Ts it worth the name of freedom to 
be at liberty to play the fool? — 
Locke. 


Merely to breathe freely does not 
mean to live. — Goethe. 


Freedom’s soil hath only place 
For a free and fearless race! 

— ^Whittkr- 


Is any man free except the one who 
can pass his life as he pleases? — 
Persius. 


Man is created free, and is free, 
even though born in chains. — Schiller. 


Liberty is given by nature even to 
mute animals. — ^Tacitus. 


That is true liberty which bears a 
pure and firm breast. — Ennius. 


Oh, only a free soul will never grow old! 

— ^Jean Paul Richter. 


In giving freedom to the slave we 
assure freedom to the free — honorable 
alike in what we give and what we 
preserve. — Abraham Lincoln. 

Slow are the steps of freedom, but 
her feet turn,, never backward.--^ 
Lowell. 


All special charters? of freedoin 
must be abrogated where the universal 
law of ^freedom is to flourish. — Heine. 

The grea^esrt glory of a free-horrt people, 
Is to transmit that freedom to flieir chil* 
dren. ^ — HavarA , 

The recovery of freedom is so splen- 
did* a thing that we must not shun 
even death when seeking to recover it. 
Cicero. . ' . . 


I intend no modsificaition of my oft^ 
expressed wish that all men- ■ every?* 
where could be free.' — Abraham Lin- 
PQln^ . ' . * ' } ’• .1 

5 Nations growi cbrpuft; love bondage 
more 4iaan* liberty ; toldage with ease 
than strenuous^ liberty. — ^Milton. 


Countries are ^vell caltivated, not 
as they are ferti’e, but as they are 
free. — Montesquieu. 


Hope for a season bade the world 
farewell, and Freedom shrieked as 
Kosciusko fell. — Campbell. 


The whole freedom of man consists 
either in spiritual or civil liberty. — 
Milton. 


Personal liberty is the paramcmnt 
essential to human dignity and human 
happiness. — Bu Iwer-Ly tton. 


And ne’er shall the sons of Columbia be 
slaves. 

While the earth bears a plant, or the sea 
rolls its waves, — Robert Treat Paine. 


The man who seeks freedom for any- 
thing but freedom's self is made to 
be a slave. — De Tocqueville. 


No, Freedom has a thousand charms to 
show, 

That slaves, howe’er contented, never 
know. — Cowper, 


A day, an hour of virtuous liberty, 

Is worth a whole eternity of bondage. 

— Addj^n. 


The only freedom worth possessing 
is that which gives enlargement to a 
people’s energy, intellect and virtues. 
— Ohanning. 

’ ‘ AS' fteedom is the only safeguard 
of gwernrnentsi so are order and mod^ 
emtion generally necessary to preserr" 
freedom. — ;^J[aeaulay. 


For Freedom’s battle once begun. 
Bequeath’d by bleeding sire to son. 
Though bafSed oft is ever won. 

— Byron. 


Service cannot be expected , from a 
friend in se^ice ; , let hjm be a f ree- 
rpap who wishes to be niy master. — 
Martial, 

And lo! the fullness of the titite has come. 
And over all the exile’s western home. 
From sea to sea the flowers of freedoin 
bloom! * whither. 

• Freedom and slavery, the one is tkB 
name of vktue^ and ^ other^ of vicei 
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taul tmk mm acts o€ tbe wiii — B^ie- 
tsetus. 

W« must be free or <Ke, who speak the 
tcmspie 

That S^kespeare sf>akc; the faith and 
morals hold 

Which Milton hci I — Wordsworth. 

*Tis liberty alone that gives the flowers 
Of fleeting life their luster and perfume. 
And wc are weeds without it. — Cowper. 

are two freedoms — ^the false, 
where a man is free to do what he 
lik^; the tme, where a man is free 
to do what he ought — Charles Kings- 
ley. 

We do not know of how much a 
man is capable if he has the will, and 
to what point he will raise himself if 
feels free. — J. von MUller. 

Freedom is the ferment of freedom. 
The moistened sponge drinks up water 
peedily ; the dry one sheds it — 
Holmes. 

Know ye not who would be free 
themselves must strike the blow? by 
their right arms the omqnost must be 
wrought ? — Byron. 

Ib a fr^ ccmntry tl^re is much 
elamor, with Kttle suffering ; in a 
d^pOtic state there is little complaint, 
with much grievance. — Carnot 

To prove that the Americans ought 
not to be free, we are obliged to 
deprecate the value of freedom itself. 

■ — Burke. 

Men are -qualited far. civil liberty 
in exact’ pr<wfftSoB tpi tiWr deposi- 
tion to pift^ iporai? their 

own appetite®. — ^Burka 

Freedom may cpine <|ci€&Iy in tbbes 
of peace, or after a^ge^ of ^nd 

war; but cdme it WiK, "'and abide 
will, so long as the principles by* \yMch 
it was acquired are held sacred.-r-Bd- 
ward Evetett , ’ 

By the laws of God, of nature, of 
nations, and of your country you an 
and ought tb be as free a peopM’a® 
your br^hren fe Englaaid^Swifti ' 


I always bad an aversion to your 
apostles of freedom ; each but sought 
for himself freedom to do what he 
liked. — Goethe. 

I am as free as nature first made man. 

Ere the base laws of servitude began, 
When wild in woods the noble savage ran. 

— Dry den. 

Freedom in a democracy is the glory 
of the state, and, therefore, in a 
democracy only will the freeman of 
nature deign to dwell. — Plato. 

Freedom needs all her poets; it is they 
Who give her aspirations wings, 

And to the wiser law of music sway 
Her wild imaginings. — LowelL 

My angel — Ms name is Freedom— 

Choose him to be your king; 

He shall cut pathways east and west, 

And fend you with his wing. 

— Emerson. 

When Freedom from her mountain height 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 

She tore the azure robe of night. 

And set the stars of glory there. 

— ^Joseph Rodman Drake. 

How does the meadow flower its bloom un* 

^d? 

Becai^e the lovely little flower is free 
Down to its root, and in ^at freedom, 
bold. — W.ords worth. 

Better to dwell m freedom’s hall, 

Witfh a cold damp floor and mouldering 
wall, 

Than bow the head and bend the knee 
In the proudest palace of slaverie. 

,-r^Moore. 

To have freedom is only to have 
that which is absolutely necessary to 
enable us to he what we ought to be; 
and to possess what we ought to pos- 
sess. — Rahel. 

freedoba is identified 
dqstiftisfe-' Ob' humanity, and 
in whatever part of the world it gains 
ground by and by, it will be a com- 
mon gain to those who desit© it.-^ 
Kossuth. _ js > ‘ ^ 

Blandishments will not fascinate uSi 
,inor will threats^ of a “halter” intimi- 

I date ' Fop,'fttiider God,' we are defer* 
taincl that,) ‘^beresoeve^^^ whensoever, 
or bowsoeier 'we * shall ' > be ^ eaBed! ’ ta 
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make our exit, we wiU die freemen. — 
Josiah Quincy. 


That man is deceived who thinks it 
slaveiry to live under an excellent 
prince. Never does liberty appear in 
a more gracious form than under a 
pious king. — Claudianus. 


Easier were it 

To hurl the rooted mountain from its base, 
Than force the yoke of slavery upon men 
Determin’d to be free, — Southey. 


He was the freeman whom the truth made 
free; 

Who first of all, the bands of Satan broke; 
Who broke the bands of sin, and for his 
soul. 

In spite of fools consulted seriously. 

— Pollok. 


The water-lily, in the inidst of 
waters, opens its leaves and expands 
its petals, at the first pattering of the 
•shower, and rejoices in the rain-drop® 
with a quicker sympathy than the 
packed shrubs in the sandy desert, — 
Coleridge. 


Yes! to this thoi^ht I hold with firm per- 
sistence; 

The last result o-f wisdom stamps it true; 
He only earns his freedom and existence 
Who daily conquers them anew. 

— Goethe. 


Here the free spirit of mankind, at length, 
ThroVs its last fetters off; and who shall 
place 

A limit to the giant’s unchained strength, 
Or curb his swiftness in the forwaird 
race? — Bryant. 


Whatever natural . right men may 
have to freedom and independency, it 
is manifest that some men have a nat- 
ural ascendency over others. — Lord 
Greville. 


Oh, Liberty! fhotr goddess heavenly bright! 
Profuse of bliss, and pregnant with delight! 
Eternal pleasures in thy presence reign, 
And smiling plenty leads thy wanton train. 

— Addison. 


In the long vista of the years to roll. 

Let me not see my country’s honor fade; 
Oh! let me see our land retain its soul I 
Her pride in Freedom, and not Freedom’s 
shade. * . . ' —Keats. 

The only freedom which deserves 
the name is that of ' pursuing our own 
good int otrr own, way, so long as we 
do hot attempt to deprive others of 
theirs, or imp^fie, their efforts to ob- 
tain it. — John Stuart Mill. 


Freedom is alone the unoriginated 
birthright of man ; it belongs to^ him 
by force of his humanity, and is in 
dependence on the will and coaction 
of every other, in so far as this con- 
sists with every other person’s free- 
.dom. — Kant. 

The moment men obtain perfect 
freedom, that moment they erect a 
stage for the manifestation of their 
faults. The strong characters begin 
to go wrong by excess of energy; the 
’Waak by remissness of action. — ^ 
Goethe. 

.The mountains look on Marathon, 

And Marathon looks on the sea; 

And musing thete an hour alone 

I dream’ d that Greece might still be free. 
For standing on the Persians’ grave 
I could not deem myself a slave. 

—Byron. 


Ffogress!, the growth of power, ^ is 
the end and boon of, liberty ; and, with- 
out thfs, a: the hame, 

but want tle*sub®nOe an^,^tot of 
freedom*'^^^hah^in<ff*i’’t^ ut ■>' 

England may as well dam up the 
waters' Nile With bqlrushe^ras 
toi fetter thte step of freedoih,’ mora 
b>rotid« and * fiffin *lis ;yddtlhfu!l’ 
li^n^Whep^ sli€^ treada th^ sequ^tetw< 
oi* * ^otlaM, 1 m Acoucte? ' 
ain©i%* miEtgni'ficent i^tmt^hs of 
SwIte^land.’^L^dia'^ Mai^^ ^ CSnMs * 


Many politicians are in the habit of 
laying it down as a self-evident prop- 
.ositioB that no people ought to be 
'free till they are fit to use their free- 
|dom. The maxim is worthy of the 
fool in the oM story who resolved not 
to*# into, the leaimed 

1 'f' V— ttrnr- . 

:! OTie sea;i w^l m the air, Is. a tee 
land' comraoh thing to all; and^ a parr* 
ntic^r nation eannpt pTretepdi tpuhavo^ 
itietaJights to the ex^elnsion pf all others^ 
without telatiBg the r|#tsi/ef " 


;*andvi)*nhlic iisage-^^~Qaeen Elhsab 
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In a free conntry mety nmn tliiaks | 
he has a conomi in aU i^nbUc mat- 
— that he has a ri^t to Bonn aao 
a right to ^oM^er an o|>iiiioQ on th^n,. 
This it is that fills ocmntries with 
men of ability in ajl stathwis. — Bnrke. 

We graat no (iutedoins to the few. 

We Iw^ like ri^ts and shall; 

E<iaal on Stinday m the pew, 

Ob M<mday hi the mall. 

For what avail the plough or 
Or land, or Efe, if freedom fail? 

— Emerson. 

Wl«ai freedkfflsa, (m her natal day. 

Within her war-rock’d cradle lay. 

An iron race around her stood, 

BaptiaM her infant brow in blood. 

And the storm that round her 

5rhek*^5nstant ward and watching kejjt 

— Whittier. 


Oh; not yet 

May^st thou unbrace thy corslet, ncr lay W 
Thy sword, nor yet, O Freedom I dose thy 
lids , 

In slumber; for thine enemy never sl^ps. 
And thou must watch and combat, till the 
day 

Of th<i new earth and heavem— Bryant, 

Stranger, new Sowers in our vales are seen. 
With a lauding eye, and a lovely green. — 
They scent the breath of the dewy ^ mom: 
They feed no worm, and they hide no 
thorn, , 

But revel and glow in our balmy 
They are flowers which Freedom hath 
planted there. —Mrs. Sigourney. 

In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born 
across the sea. 

With a glory in His bosom that transfigures 
you and me; 

As He died to make men holy, let us die to 
make men ftee, 

While -God is marching on. ' 

— rrjulia Ward Howe. 

The slave will be free. Democracy 
In America will yet be a gloriof®® re- 
ality; and when the top-stone? of t3hat 
temple of freedom which onr father^ 
left unfinished shall be brought forth 
with shoutings and ciries of grace unto 
it, hrhen our now drooping Diberty 
lifts up her head and prospers, happy 
will he be who chn say, with Job® 
Milton, “Among th<^ Who have some- 
thing more than wished her welfare, ' 




I, too, have my charter and freehold 
of rejoicing to me and my heirs. • 
Whittier. 

iStone walls do not a prison make. 

Nor iron bars a cage; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage; 
j If I have freedom in my love. 

And in my soul am free, 

I Angels alone that soar above, 

^ Enjoy such liber ty- 

— Richard Lovelace, 

I Who then is free?— the wise, who well 
maintains 

An empire o’er himself; whom neither 
chains, 

[Nor want, nor death, with slavish fear in- 
> spire; . 

Who boldly answers to his warm desire; 
Who can ambition’s vainest gifts despise; 
Firm in himself, who on himself relies; 
[Polish’d and round, who runs his proper 
course, 

i And twreaks misfortune with superior force. 

— ^Horace. 

Oh, Freedom! thou art not, as poets dream, 
A fair young girl, with light and delicate 
lim^ ... 

And wavy tresses gushing from the cap 
With which the Roman master crowned his 
slave 

When he took off the gyves. A bearded 
man , 

Armed to the teeth, art thou; one maiUd 
hand 

Grasps the broad shield, and one the 
sword; thy brow. 

Glorious in beauty though it be, is scarred 
With tokens of old wars. 

— William Cullen Bryant, 

They never fail who die 
In a great cause: the block may soak their 

‘Their ^eads may sodden in^thC sun; their 
limbs 

Be strung to city gates and castle walls; — 
But still their s^rit walks abroad. Though 
years , , 

Elapse, and others share as dark a dooip, 
They but augment the deep and sweeping 
thoughts 

Which overpower all others, and conduct 
«The world at last to freedom. — Byron. 

'-.fj ^ f 

The man. wbo' stands upon, his own 
soik who I fe©liB, by the laws of the 
Rmd in /l^tiich he Hives, —^by the laws of 
‘dviMzedi } natidBs,--rbe , is the rightfnl 
and exclusive owner nf the hind which 
be taHs. is, fey the constltntwm out 
nature^’ t&ndec 4^ wholesome influenca. 
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not easily imbibed frmn any other 
sonrce. — ^Bdward Ererett. 

We hail the return of the daj of thy birth, 
Fair Columbia I washed by the waves of 
two oceatts— 

Where men from the farthest dominions of 
earth 

Rear altars to Freedom, and pay their de- 
votions ; 

Where our fathers in fight, nobly strove for 
the Right, 

Struck down th^T fierce foemen or put 
them to flight j 

Through the long lapse of ages, that so 
there might be 

An asylum for all in the Land of the Free. 

— Abraham Coles. 

Freedom all winged expands. 

Nor perches in a narrow place; 

Her broad van seeks unplanted lands; 

She loves a poor and virtuous race. 

Clinging to a colder zone 

Whose dark slcy sheds the snow-flake down, 

The snow-flake is her banner’^s star, 

Her stripes the boreal streamers are. 

Long she loved the Northman well; 

Now the iron age is done. 

She will not refuse to dwdU 
With the offspring of the Sun. 

—Emerson. 

What art thou Freedom? Oh, could slaves 
Answer from their living graves 
This demand, grants Would flee 
Like a dim dream’s imagery! 

Thou art Justice — ne’er for gold 
May &y righteous laws be sold. 

As laws are in England: thou 
Shield’st ^ike high and low. 

Thou art Peace— -i^ver by t^ee 
Wbufd' blood and treasure wasted be 
As tyrants wasted them wheij all 
Leagued to quench flame in Gaul! 
Thou art love: the ricii har^e kist 
Thy feet and like him following Christ 
Given their substance to be free 
And through tfie world have followed thee. 

— Shelley, 

Oh, joy to the world I the hour is come. 
When the nations to freedom awake. 
When the rdyaliSts stand agape and dumb. 
And monarclis with terror shake! 

Over the walls of 

f‘Uphar^n” is writ in-rwor^ of 
And the eyes of ,the pondsninnr, wherever 
they be 

Are lit with wild desire. . ^ 

Soon shall the thrones' that Mot' the Vorld^ 
Like the Orleansi’feto the dtsst be hurl’‘d. 
And the word roll on like a hurricane’s 
? . ' , breath, * , - * > < ■ . ‘i / 

Till the farthest .slave hear?, what ^ saithr- 
Arise. arise, be free L . , 

— T, Bhchaflan Read; 


There is what I call the AiaericaTj 
idea. ♦ * ♦ This idea demands, 
as the proximate organi2;atioii thereof, 
a democracy; that is, a goTemme^t 
of all the people, by all the people, 
for all the people ; of coarse, a govern- 
ment of the principles of eternal jus- 
tice, the unchanging law of God: for 
shortness^ sake I will call it the idea 
of freedom. — Theodore Parker. 

Free Speecli. 

There is tonic in the things that 
men do not love to hear ; and there is 
damnation in the things that wicked 
men love to hear. Free speech is to 
a great people what wip^ are to 
oceans and malarial regions, whi<^ 
i waft away the elements of disease, 
and bring new elements of health. 

: And where free speech is stop|)ed 
I miasma is bred, and death comes fast. 

I — Beecher. 

Fretting 

Most men call fretting a minor 
fault, a foible, and not a vice. Tb^e 
is no vice except drunkenness which 
can so utterly destroy the pea^ the 
happiness of a homew — Mrs. H. P. 
Jackson. 

However nervous, depressed, and 
despairing may be the tone of any 
one, the Lord leaves him no excuse 
for fretting; for there is enough in 
God^s promise to overbalance a^l these 
natural difficulties. In the measure 
in which the Christian enjoys’ 'his 
privileges, rises above the things that 
are seen, hides himself in the refuge 
provided fo^ him, will he be able to 
voice the confession of Paul, and say. 
“None of these things move me.” — 
S. H. Tyng, Jr. 

Friendless 

Deserted at his utmost need. 

By those his former bounty fed; 

On the bare earth exposed he lies. 
With not a frifend to close his eyes. 

— Dryden. 

' A friend may well be Reckoned the 
mastpipplace of nature. — Emerson. 

A true friend is one soui in tw\| 
bodies. — ^Aristotla 

Oblige a friend—- Stobmus. 
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Of friends, liowerer bumble^ sGotn 
not one, — Wordsworth. 


Friends are ourselves. — John Donne, 


Have no friends not e<iual to your- 
self. — Confucius. 


The way to gain a friend is to be 
one. — Michelet. 


Make friends of the wfee. — Sto- 
beens. 


Make friends of equals. — Stobaeus. 


The greatest medicine Is a true 
friend. — ^Sir W. Temple, 


My friends! There are no friends! 
—‘Aristotle. 


A friend to everybody is a friend to- 
nobody. — Spanish Proverb. ^ 


A true friend is forever a friend. — 
George MacDonaM. 


He who reckonsf ten friends has not 
one. — Malesherbes. 


Men make the best friends. — La 
Bruy^re. 


The wretched have no friends. — 
Dry den. 


Amongst true friends there fs no 
fear of losing anything. — Jeremy Tay- 
lor. 


A friend must not be injured, even 
m jest. — Syrus. 


It is a friendly heart that has 
plenty of friends. — Thackeray. 

5 V ^ 

Save, oh! gate me from; the candid 
friend. — George Canning. , ' ^ 


A man dies as often as he lioseg hfe 
friends. — Bacon. , / ' 


To lose a friend is the grhatei^ 
all losses. — Syrus. 


A friend is worth all hazards we 
tian run. — Yoimg. 


Friends are to incite one another 
to God's works. — William Ellery 
Channing. 


Be slow in choosing a friend, slower 
in changing. — Benjamin Franklin. 


For his friend is another self. — 
Aristotle. 


A book is a friend that never de- 
ceives. — Guilbert De Pix^r^eourt. 


Virtuous men alone possess friends. 
— Voltaire, 


He who hath many friends, hath 
none, — Aristotle. 


Ob, be my friend, and teach me to 
be thine! — Emerson. 


To God, thy country, and thy friend 
be true. — Vaughan. 


Women, like princes, find few real 
friends. — Lord Lyttleton. 


Nature teaches beasts to know their 
friends. — Shakespeare. 


Friend more divine than all divin- 
ities. — George Eliot. 


Kiss and be friends. — Farquhar. 


True friends have no solitary joy 
or sorrow. — William Ellery Channing. 


A constant fri^d is a thing rare 
and hard to flnd.-^PIutarch. 


No friend^s a friend till he shall 
prove a friend.— Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 


Have friends, not for the sake of 
reeeivii;^ but of giving. — Joseph 
Roux. ^ 


Tb^ own friend, and thy fatber*<s 
fnetidi' foi^^ate nbt.^Bible. 

thy' friend jiiinder, thy own 
li f e*s , key.? — S hakespea re. 

A man c^annot he ssiid to succeed in 
tMs who' does Pot ^tisfy one 
friend. — ‘Thoreau. 
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Between friends, fre<|iient repi^fs 
make tbe friendship distant — Con- 
fucius. — 

My joy in friends, those sacred peo- 
ple, is my consolation. — Emer^n. 


A friend should bear his friend^s 
infirmities^ — Shakespeare. 


Be kind to my remains; and O defend 
Against yonr judgment, your departed 
friend. — Dryden. 


I have loved my friends as I do 
virtue, my soul, my God. — Sir 
Thomas Browne. 


Where you have friends you should 
not go to inns.— George Eliot. 

I have myself to respect, but to my- 
self I am not amiable ; but my friend 
is my amiableness personified. — 
Henry D. Thorean. 

I>efend me from my friends; I can 
defead myself from, my enemies.— The 
French Ana. 

The f allying out of faithful f rends 
is the renuyng of love. — Richard Ed- 
wards. 


A foe to God was ne^er true friend to man, 
some sinister intent taints ah 

’Tis thus that on fhe chofce of 
l^ur ,good or evil name depends. ^ 

Nothing makes the earth- .so 
spacipps as to have friends at ^ dis- 
'thhy make the latitudes and 
lohj^tudes. — penry H. Thoreati. 

We have "been friends together t ■ 
In sunshine-'and in shade, 
if : --Caroline E. S., Norton. 


Eternal blessings, croiyn^myf carl^e^ .fri,en4^ 
And round- his dwelling guardian saints at-i 

' ' bid ' Ire ’ bekt. King ' J aihj^ 

used w'cOU fir li^^'qlfi>hbes^ 3^y 
were easiest for bis* feet.^Jdhn^ pel-| 

7 I " >■ I ' I''*! f! 
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ipy friends shall not nil< 


from me than strangers.^ — T^aoais- 
tocles. 


Friendship is the ideal; friends are 
the reality ; reality always remains far 
apart from the ideal. — Joseph Roux. 


Nothing endears so much a friend 
as sorrow for his death. The pleasure 
of his company has not so powerful 
an influence. — Hume. 


A day for toil, an hour for sport. 
But for a friend is Jife too short. 

— Emersora. 


Two persons will not be friends 
long if they cannot forgive each other 
little failings . — La Bray^re. 


It is good to have friends at court. — ■ 
Charles limb. 


A friend Should be like money, fried 
before being renuired, not foui^ 
faulty in our need. — Plutarch. 


Know this, that he that is a friend 
of himself is a friend to all mem— 
Seneca. 


Animals are such agreeable friends, 
—they ask no questions.^ They pass 
no critiqisms. — Qeorge EjLiot. 

My designs and labors^ ^ 

And aspirations are" my only friends. 

'i ^ ‘ 1 i TT-LoagfeHow. 

t ’ i' If • ■ — ■ - — fr^. { <* , u « ' 

He is a friend. whW TOi dubious cir- 
cumstances, aids In deeds when deeds 
are necessary.— rPlaut us. 

f , ^ ^ ^ 

The wound is foriyou,^ but tbe pairs 
is for me. — Charles IX. 


r 'Forlid ca^st aw*ay a Virtuous friend. 
Pi cair as bad as to cast’ d^ay one^s 
I own life, which one * loves best* — 
Sophocles. 


to be'*wSferg"fh dokmncnd; 
"prmse is, that I am your 
— Sputheri^. 

'<1 M I 




When our'friserids kre '#^^' we 


wefl. — ^Epicteft^; 
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Our B»o«l feifewfttft friaad is not ^ 
to wbom we sbow tbe worst, bat toe 
best of onr natare, — ^Hawthorne. 


Ob»ose a goo<i disagreeable friend, 
if ymi be wise — a snrly, steady, eco- 
nomicai, rigid fellow. — Thackeray. 

Friends are rare, far the good rea- 
em tot tnoa are not common. — 
3'dseph Ronx. 

A fiiend that you have to buy w’on’t 
be worth what you pay for him, no 
matter what that may be. — George D. 
Prentice. 


There are three faithful friends— 
an old wifoy an old dc^,^ and ready 
money. — Benjamin Franklin. ■ 


Chance makes our par^t^ but 
ehf^ makes our friends.— DeliUe^ 


Friends I have made, whom envy must 
commend, 

But not one foe whom I wo^ wi^ a 
friend. —Churchill. 


A friend loveth at ail times; ^d a 
brother is born for adversity.— Bible. 


The ornaments of a home are the 
friends who frequent it. — Emerson. 


No better relation than a prudent 
and faithful friend.— Franklin. 


O friend! O best txf friends! Thy absence 
more 

Than the impendiifg night darkens the land- 
scape o’er. — Longfellow. 


He that win lose his for a 

jest deserves to die a beggar by the 
iwirgain. — Thomas Fuller;. ^ 

Be wUI nerer have W friepfs wlm 
is afraid of niaking enemfeA — HazMt. 


■y we are ipng absent from our 
frlbttds, we for^t them; if we are 
ccmstantly with them, we despise them. 
— Btolitt, 

' It is better to make friends th^ 
adversaries of a conquered race. — 

R. Haydon. 


Promises may get friends, but it is 
performance that must nurse and keep 
^ena.^-'-Owen Feltham. 

.! - } 

Take the advkse ©f a faithful friend, 
and submit thy-mventions to his cen-, 
lluu--^ThoiEaa® Fu^r. ^ ^ 

it is virtue whichr «houM determine! 
tmm with- 

out inq^ing intoj theis’. or.^vrP 
fortiiBe . — %jm Brpyere. ^ . 


Poor is the friendless-master of a world: j 
A woxJ4 w purchase for a is gaiju, ' , 

— Pr, Y^ojing, ! 

TOere is nothing more friendly thanj 
ft fri-^d in n^.— | 

A MtblulJ m ito ’tr^e imaie! 

of the Deity. — Napol^mu, i . r . ' 


Those who want friends to open 
themselves unto are cannibals of their 
own hearts. — Bacon. 

From the loss of our friends teach 
how to enjoy and improve those 
who remain. — ^William Ellery Chan- 
ning. 

Trust not yourself; hut your^ defects to 
know, , ' , 

Make use of ev’ry friend — and ev ry toe. 

— Pope. 


The difficulty is not so great to die 
for a friend as to find a friend worth 
dying fur** — ^Henry Home. 

Nothing shows one who his friends 
are like prosperity and ripe fruit. — 
<X D. Warner. 


A friend gives himself to, his be- 
loved, sand the higher hm exc^ence 
the richer the gift. — William Ellery 
Channing.. 


He w^ ha^’ to enjoy his 

Tiend’s superiority has ceased to love 
lira.^ — ^Mtit3&in6 S^^^i^fehine. 


We want but two or three friends, 
l^ut these cannot do ydthaut,,^and 
' sery^ us ip every t^opght we 

Purchase no friends by gifts ; When 
fchi(^ oeasest to g|ve i^eh will, cea^ ta 
loves-rlB^er^, 
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Summer friends vanisb when the 
cask drained to the dregs. — Hora-! 
tins. ; 

In prosperity it is very easy to find ! 
a friend ; but in adversity it is the ! 
most difficult of all things. — Epictetus, j 

There have been fewer friends on 
earth than kings. — Cowley. 

Friends, those relations that one 
makes for one’s self. — Deschamps. 

Every friend is to the other a sun, 
and a sunflower also. He attracts 
and follows. — Richter. 

True friends appear less moved 
than counterfeit. — Roscommon. 

Talking with a friend is nothing 
else but thinking aloud. — Addison. 

We want our friend as a man of’ 
talent, less because he has talent than 
because he is our friend. — Joseph 
Roux, 

The genius of life is friendly to the 
noble, and, in the dark, brings them 
friends from far. — Emerson. 

Some dire misfortune to portend, no; 
enemy can match a friend. — Swift. 

Chide a friepd in private and praise 
him iu public.— “Sblop. 

Our friends interpret the world and 
ourselves to us, if we take them ten- 
derly and truly.— rA. Bronson Aleott 


Friends are the leaders of the bosom- 
being more ourselves than we aroy aim 
we complement our affections in 
theirs. — A. Bronson Alcott. 

The beloved friend does not fill one 
part of the soul, but, penetrating the 
whole, becomes connected with all feel- 
ing. — ^William Ellery Channing. 

He casts off his friends, as a huntsman his 
pack. 

For he knew, when he pi^^sed, be couM 
whistle them back. — Goldsmith. 

A faithful friend is better than gold 
— a medicine for misery, an only pos- 
session. — Burton. 

The loss of a friend is like that of a 
limb. Time may heal the anguish of 
the wound, but the less cannot be re- 
paired. — Southey. 

False friends are like our shadow, 
keeping close to us while we walk in 
the sunshine, but leaving us the ii^ 
stant we cross into the shade. — 
Rovee. 

Whatever the number of a man’s 
friends, there will be times in his life 
when he has one too few.^ — Bulwer- 
Lytton. 

Very pleasant hast thou b^u unto 
me; thy love to me was wopderrul, 
passing the love of women. — ^Bible. 

He is happy that bath a true friend 
art his ne^; but* he is mom truly 
happy that hath no need of his friend. 
— ‘Warwick. 


Costly followers are not to be liked, 
lest while a man maketh his train 
longer, be make his wings shorter. — ' 
Bacon. 

Friends are mubhf; better tried in 
bad fortune than in 

There is po man ^ friieMl^^ 
what he can find a friendr*,sWdere| 
etmugh to tell him disagreeable frnths.! 
— Bulwer-Lytton. ' 

- 1* ■! !m T'- ' ; ’'j 

Friends^ fare the thermometers by^ 
..Wbicb we imay judge/ the tempem^uise® 
of our fortunes — Eady Blessington. 


Friends are often chosen for simili- 
tude of manners, and therefore each 
palliates the other’s failings because 
they are his own. — Dr. Johnson. 

We must love our friends as true 
„am#eiars love paintings: they have 
hhiel? pewtW^ljf <fi3:ed on the 

, , aUf^ ; > . . otheifpT-Mme^ 

Iff,.', ■ I hi . I 

Friends shout(i be weighed, not told ; 
who fooa|ts Tfon muity^nde 

ipfi. friends has ^neyer 
ridge* t 1 
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Notbini: ia more 4i^agemm th&n a 
frieod without discretion ; even a Pru- 
dent aiemy is prefembk.— La Fon- 
taine. 

We never Icnow the true value of 
friends. While they live we are too 
sensitive of their faults: when we 
have lost them we only see their vir- 
tuea.—^. €. and A. W- Hare. 


Thou dost conspire against thy 
friend, lago, if ihou but think st him 
wronged, and mak’st his ear a stran- 
ger to thy thoughts. — Shakespeare. 

Among real friends there is no 
rivalry or jealousy of one ajiomer, 
hut they are satisfied and contented 
alike whether they are equal or one of 
them is superior. — Plutarch. 


When we e^iaggerate the tenderness 
of our friends towards us, it is often 
less from gratitude than from a desire 
to exhibit our own merit. — La Roche* 
foucauld. 


The poor make no new friends; 

But oh, they love the better still 
The few our Father sends. , ^ ^ . 

— Lady Dufierin. 


One faithful friend is enough for a 
man’s self; "tis much to meet with 
such an one, yet we can’t have too 
many for the sake of others.—Le ha 
Brwyfere. 


He that doth a base thing in zeal 
for his friend burns the golden thread 
that ties their hearts together. — 
Jeremy Taylor. 


Sometimes we lose fri^ds for whose 
loss our regret ^ greater than our 
grief, and others for whom our grief 
is greater tkan oor regret. — La Roche- 
foucauld. 


It is hard to dispraise those who are 
dispraised by others. He is little 
vMrt of a hero who perseveres in 
thinking well of a friend who has be- 
come a butt for slander, and a by- 
word. — Hazlitt 


•Twas sung, how they were lovely in their 
Kyqs, 

And in their deaths had not divided been., 
— CampbelL 


“Necessarius,” the friend, the man 
who is necessary. * ♦ * A d^p 

word, an ingenious word, a touching 
word. When will it be French? 
Jos^h Roux. 



Alas! to-day I would give everything 
To see a friend^s face, or hear a voice ^ 
That had the slightest tone of comfort in it. 

— Longfellow. 


Real friends are our greatest joy 
and our greatest sorrow. It were al- 
most to be wished that all true and 
faithful friends should expire on the 
same day, — Fdnelon. 


True friends visit us in prosperity 
only , when invited, but in adversity 
they come without invitation. — Theo- 
phrastus, 

Tp waU friends lost 

Is not by much so wholesome — profitable, 
As to rejoice at frierids but newly found. 

— Shakespeare. 


Real friendship is a slow grower; 
and never thrives unless engrafted 
upon a stock of known and reciprocal 
I merit. — Chesterfield. 

It is easy to say how we love new 
fjri^dSt and what we think of them, 
ftot’ wotd§ ' dab ' neve»r trace out all the 
I tfert kbit xM to the old.-^George 

^cur” he^ 'friend: you '^oegan to 
gisSeved. ' ' ' ' Tdniijyson.* ■ 


They who dare -to ask anything of a 
#ienid;^ b^ thelf re?fues4 to 

' ithply * t^at tibw * wOUM? j do' anyth ing 
for the sake of mat frieiid.^^icero. 
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The place where two friends first 
met is sacred to them all through 
their friendship, all the more sacred 
as their friendship deepens and grows 
old. — Phillips Brooks. 


As you grow ready for it, some- 
where or other you ^ill find what is 
needful for you in a hook or a friend. 
—George 'MacDonald. 


The attempt to make em false imr 
pression on the mind of a friend re- 
specting ourselves is of the nature of 
perfidy. Sincerity should be observed 
most scmpuiously. — William Ellery 
Ohanning. 


The friend asks no return but that 
his friend will religiously accept and 
wear, and not disgrace, nis apotheosis 
of him. — Thoreaa. 


As we sail through life towards death. 
Bound unto the same port — heaven — 
Friend, what years could us divide? 

— D. M. Mulock. 


Friends are like melons. Shall I tell you 
why? 

To find one good, you must a hundred try. 

— Claude Mermet. 


’Tis sweet, as year by year we lose 
Friends out of sight, in faith to muse 
How grows in Paradise our store. 

— Keble. 


Give, and you may keep your friend 
if you lose your money; lend, and the 
chances are that you lose your friend 
if ever you get back your money. — 
Bnlwer-Lytton, 


The friends thou hast, and their 
adoption tried, grapple them to thy 
soul ‘with hooks of steel. — Shake- 
speare. 


All are friends* in heaven, all faithful 
friends. 

And matty friendships in the days Of Time 
Begun, are lasting there and growing still. 

— Pollok. 


•When our friends die, in proportion 
as. we loved them, we die with them — 
gd with them. We are not wholly 
of the earth. — William Ellery Chan- 
ning> , 


Our very' best Irien?^ have a tinc- 
ture of jealousy ‘cyeit' In friend- 
ships and when they' .toi^ised 

by othier% will ascrfbe ’lt • W ^nister 
and interested motives if they cam — 
Colton,, , ,,, 


I. For , men may prove; ahdVuse t!i^ 


J^l|^ds,,as 
^ rne^nm^. ^ 
hot be require# to 
law of God.— Cefv 


it, us^qixe 

^ friend shotiid 
c^fkr^ ti? the 


Friends are as companions on a 
journey, who ought to aid each ot^ 
to persevere in the road to a happie® 
life. — Pythagorasv 


Friends should not be chosen to Mat- 
ter. The quality we should prMe is 
that rectitude wbk^b will shrink from 
no truth. Intimacies which increase 
vanity destroy friendship. — William 
Ellery Channing. 


I consider beyond all wealth, honor, 
or even health, is the. attachment due 
to noble souls ; because to become one 
with the good, generous, and true, is 
to be, in a manner, good, generous, 
and true yourself. — Dr. Arnold. 


A. true friend embraces our obj^ts 
as his own. We feel another mind 
bent on the same end, enjoying it, en- 
suring it, reflecting it, and^ delighting 
in our devotion to it. — William Ellery 
Channing. 

Wiso were the kings wlio , n^hveif 
chose a friend till with fuirqups tto 
had ^unmasked his i^'ul, and seen the 
bottom of hi^ deepest thoughts, — 
Horace. 


The qualities of your friends will be 
those of your enemies; cold friends, 
cold enemies — ^half friends, half ene- 
mies— fervid enemies, warm friends.— 
Lavater. 



; , — !- f j’ , ^ 

A female friend^ amiable, clever, 
and’ demoted, ris ^a* possession nfaores ti- 
trable' tban pairks and palaces 
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without such a uause, lew mea can 
succeed in life, none be contented. — 
Beaconsheid. 


A true fnend is distii:^ished in the 
crisis of hazard and necessity; when 
the gallantry of his aid may show the 
worth of his soul and the loyalty of 
his heart. — Bnnim 


The lightsome countenance of^ a 
friend giveth such an inward decking 
to the bouse where it lodgeth, as 
proudest palaces have cause to envy 
the gilding. — Sir Philip Sidney. 


To act the part of a true friend re- 
Qulres more conscientious feeling than 
to fill with credit and complacency any 
other station or capacity in social life. 
•—Sarah Ellis. 

The generality of friends puts us 
out of conceit with friendship; just 
as the generality of religious ^ople 
puts ns out of conceit with religion. — 
Kochefoucauld. 


No receipt openeth the heart but a 
true friend, to whom you may impart 
griefs, joys, fears, hopes, suspicions, 
eounsels, and whatsoever lieth upon 
the heart to oppress it, in a kind of 
civil shrift or confession. — Bacon. 

A friend is he who sets his heart 
upon us, is happy with us and delights 
in us; does for us what we want, is 
willing and fully engaged to do all he 
can for us, on whom we can rely in all 
cases. — William Ellery Channing, 


A true friend will appear such in 
leaving us to act according to our in- 
timate conviction, — will cherish this 
nobleness of sentipient, will never wish 
to substitute his power for our own. — 
William Ellery Chaining. 


Other blessings may be taken away, 
but if we have acquired a good friend 
by goodness, we have a blessing which 
improves in value, when others fail. 
It is even heightened by sufferings. — 
William Ellery Channing. 


The flatterer’s object is to please in 
everything he does; whereas the true 


friend always does what is right, and 
so often gives pleasure, often pain, not 
wishing the latter, but not shunning 
it either, if he deems it best. — Plu- 
tarch 


We cannot enjoy a friend here. If 
we are to meet it is beyond the grave. 
How much of our soul a friend takes 
with him! We half die in him.— - 
William Ellery Channing. 


When true friends meet in adverse hour, 
’Tis like a sunbeam through a shower; 

A watery ray an instant seen, 

The darkly closing clouds between. 

— Scott. 


So also it is good not always to 
make a friend of the person who is 
expert in twining himself around us; 
but, after testing them, to attach our- 
selves to those who are w^orthy of our 
affection and likely to be serviceable to 
us. — Plutarch. 


Give thy friend counsel wisely and 
charitably, but leave him to his liberty 
whether he will follow thee or no; 
and be not angry if thy counsel be 
rejected,, for advice is no empire, and 
he is not my friend that will be my 
judge whether I will or no. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 


Ah I were I sever’d from thy side. 

Where were thy friend and who my guide? 
Years have not seen. Time shall not see 
The hour that tears my soul from thqe. 

— Byron. 


It’s an owercome sooth fo’ age an* youth, 
And it brooks wi’ nae denial. 

That the dearest friends are the auldest 
friends, 

And the young are just on trial. 

— Robert Louis Stevenson. 


But ohf if ^ief thy steps attend, 

If want, if sickness be thy lot, 
And ^ou require a soothing friend, 
Porget me notl forget me not! 

, , — Mrs. Opie. 


At death our friends and relatives 
either dray7 nearer to us and are found 
out, or depart farther from us and 
are forgotten. Frien(Js are * as often 
brought nearer together as separated 
by dea^. — Henry D. Thoreau. 








Self-love increases or diminishes for 
ns the g€K>d qualities of onr friends, 
in proportion to the satisfaction we 
feel with them ; and we judge of their 
merit by the manner in which they act 
towards us. — La Roehefoncanld. 


A friend whom you have been gain- 
ing during your whole life, you ought 
not to be displeased with in a mo- 
ment. A stone is many years becom- 
ing a ruby ; take care that you do not 
destroy it in an instant against an- 
other stone. — Saadi. 


Yes, we must ever be friends; and of all 
who offer you friendship 
Let me be ever the first, the truest, the 
nearest and dearest! — Longfellow. 


Dear is my friend — yet from my foe, as 
from my friend, comes good: 

My friend shows what I can do, and my 
foe what I shoulA — Schiller. 


The most I can do for my friend is 
simply to be his friend. I have no 
wealth to bestow on him. If he 
knows that I am happy in loving him, 
he will want no other reward. Is not 
friendship divine in this? — Henry D. 
Thoreau. 


Experience has taught me that the 
only friends we can call our own, who 
can have no change, are those over 
whom the grave has closed; the seal 
of death is the only seal 5f friendship. 
— Byron. 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
(Though graced with polished manners and 
fine sense, 

Yet wanting sensibility) the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 

— Cowper. 


His gain is loss; for he that wrongs his 
Mend 

Wrongs himself more, atid ever* bears about 
A silent court of justice in his breast, 
Himself a judge and jury, and.hifpself : 
The prisoner at the bar, ever ccmderrined. 

— Tennyson. 


I have friends in Spirit Land — 

Not shadows in a shadowy band, 

Not others but themselves are they, 

And stiK I think of them the same 
As when the Master’s summons came. 

—Whittier. 


When I choose my friend, I will 
not stay till I have received a kind- 
n€«^; but I will choose saeh a one 
that can do me many if I need them; 
but I mean such kindnesses which 
make me wiser, and which make me 
better. — ^Jeremy Taylor. 


This communicating of a man*s self 
to his friend works two contrary ef^ 
fects, for it redoubletb joys, and^ cnt- 
teth griefs in halves; for there is no 
man that imparteth his joys to bis 
friend but he enjoyeth the more; and 
no man that imparteth his griefs to 
his friend, but he grieveth the less. — • 
Bacon. 


It is better to decide between our 
enemies than our friends; for one of 
our friends will most likely become 
our enemy ; but on the other hand, one 
of your enemies will probably become 
your friend — ^Bias. 


Generally speaking, among sensible 
persons, it would seem that a rich 
man deems that friend a sincere one 
who does not want to borrow his 
money ; while, among the less favored 
with fortune’s gifts, the sincere friend 
is generally esteemed to be indi- 
vidual who is ready to lend it. — ^Dis- 
raeli 


“Wal’r, my boy,” replied the cap- 
tain ; ‘‘in the proverbs of Solomon you 
will find the following words : , ‘May 
we never want a friend in need, nor a 
bottle, to give him!* When found, 
make a note of.” — -Xlickens. 


Now when men either are unnatural 
or irreligious they will not be friends; 
when they are neither excellent nor 
useful, they are not worthy to be 
friends; when they are strangers or 
unknown, they cannot be friends ac- 
tuallY practically; but y^t, as 
^y^ ma4 of the good, 

qpnfrary to thpse'^vUs^ so he can haye 
and rnpstf ha^e his share of friendship. 
— Jeremy Taylor.. 

^ slender a<i<IT3aintance with the 
world must convince every man that 
actions, not words, are the true cri< 
terion of the attachment of friends; 







nm 

8Zid that th© most liberal professicms deliberate loag before thou conse- 
oC good-will are very far from being crate a friend, and when thy irapar- 
tbe surest marks of it — <jreorge Wa^- tial justice concludes him worthy of 
ington. thy bosom, receive him joyfully, and 

entertain him wisely; impart thy 


I/et m man choose him for his 
friend whom it shall be possible for 
him ever after to hate ; for though the 
socie^ may justly be interrupt^, yet 
love is an immortal thing, and I will 
never despise him whom I could once 
think W€^hy of my love. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 

It is a mere and miserable solitude 
to want true friends, without which 
the world is but a -wilderness; and 
even in this scene also of solitude, 
whosoever in the frame of his nature 
and affections is unfit for friendship 
he taketh it of the beast, and not from 
humanity. — Bacon. 

The man that hails yoa Tom or Jack, 

And proves by thumps upon your back 
How he esteems your merit, 

Is such a friend, that one had need 
Be very much his friend indeed 
To pardon or to bear it. 

— Cowper. 

In all thy humors, whether grave or mellow, 
Tbou’rt such a touchy, testy, pleasant fel- 
low, 

Hast so much wit and mirth, and spleen 
about thee, 

That there’s no living with thee, nor with- 
out thee. — ^Addison. 

If we take the freedom to put a 
friend under our microscope, we there- 
by insulate him frbm many of his 
true relations, magnify his peculiar- 
ities, inevitably tear him into parts, 
and, of course, i^teh him very clumsily ! 
together agai^ What wondor, then, 
should we be frlglitened by the' aspect 
of a monster. — BTawthOme, ■ 

Nobody who is afraid of laughing, 
and heartily too at his friend, can 
be said to have a true and thorough 
love for him; and, on the ot^her hand, 
it would portray a sorry want of faith 
to distrust a friend because he laughs 
at you. Few men, I believe, are much 
worth loving in whom there is not 
something well worth laughing at — 
J. 0. and A. W. Hare. I 


secrets boldly, and mingle thy thoughts 
with his: he is thy very self; and use 
him so ; if thou firmly think him faith- 
ful, thou makest him so. — Quarles. 

The sun is a hundred thousand 
leagues away, and the water-roses that 
open to the light of day are in the 
pool ; the moon, friend of the night- 
blooming lotus, is two hundred thou- 
sand leagues distant. Friendship 
knows no separation that divides it in 
: space. — Vikramacharita. 

We learn our virtues from the 
bosom friends who love us; our faults 
from the enemy who hates us. We 
cannot easily discover our real form 
from a friend. He is a mirror on 
which the warmth of our breath im- 
I pedes the clearness of the reflection.— 

■ Richter. 

Choose your friend wisely. 

Test your friend well; 

True friends, like rarest gems, 

I ^ Prove hard to tell. 

I Winter him, summer him, 

Know your friend -well. 

—Unknown. 

True friends are the whole world 
to one another; and he that is a 
friend to himself is also a friend to 
mankind. Even in my studies the 
greatest delight I take is of impart- 
ing it to others ; for there is no relish 
to me in the possessing of anything 
without a partner. — Seneca. 

Friends are discovered rather than 
made; there are people who are in 
their pwn nature friends, only they 
don’t know each other; but certain 
things, like poetry, music, and paint- 
ings are like the Freemason’s sign,— • 
they reveal the initiated to each other. 
— Mrs. Stowe. 

The noblest part of a friend is an 
honest bol^pess in the notifying of 
errors. He that tells me of a fault, 
aiming at rnyj.good, I must think him 
wise and faithful^ — ^wise in spying that 
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which I see not; faithful in a plain 
admonishment, not tainted with flat- 
tery. — Feltham. 


We ought to give our friend pain 
if it will benefit him, but not to the 
extent of breaking off our friendship; 
but just as we make use of some 
biting medicine that will save and pre- 
serve the life of the patient. And so 
the friend, like a musician, in bring- 
ing about an improvement to what is 
good and expedient, sometimes slack- 
ens the chords, sometimes tightens 
them, and is often pleasant, but always 
useful. — Plutarch. 


However we may flatter ourselves 
to the contrary, our friends think no 
higher of us than the world do. They 
see us with the jaundiced or distrust- 
ful eyes of others. They may know 
better, but their feelings are gov- 
erned by popular prejudice. Nay, 
they are more shy of us (when under 
a cloud) than even strangers; for we 
involve them in a’ common disgrace, 
or compel them to embroil themselves 
in continual quarrels and disputes in 
our defence. — Hazlitt. 


Make not a bosom friend of a mel- 
ancholy soul; he'll be sure to aggra- 
vate tby adversity and lessen thy 
prosperity. He goes always heavily 
loaded, and thou must bear half. He 
is never in a good humor, and may 
easily get into a bad one, and fall 
out with thee. — Fuller. 


With regard to the choice of friends, 
there is little to say; for a friend is 
never chosen. A secret sympathy, the 
attraction of a thousand nameless 
qualities, a charm in the expression 
Sf the countenance,^ even jn the^ voice 
or manner, a similarity of circum- 
stances, — these are the things that 
begin attachment, — Mra BarbanM. 

Tf thy friends be of better quality 
than thyself, thou 'mayest be sure' of 
two things : the first, that they will 
be more careful to keep thy counsel, 
because > they have more to lose than 
thou hast ; the second, they will es^ 
teem thee for thyself, and not for that 
Which ^'theu^dnS^t pogse^: — ^ir- Walter 
Raleigh. ^ 


Few of us have been so exceptionally 
unfortunate as not to find,^ in our 
own age, some experienced friend who 
has helped us by precious couhsei, 
never to be forgotten. We cannot 
render it in kind, but perhaps in the 
fulness of time it may become our 
noblest duty to aid another as we 
have ourselves been aided, and to 
transmit to him an invaluable treas- 
ure, the tradition of the intellectual 
life. — Hamerton. 


Our friends should be our incentives 
to right, but not only our guiding, but 
our prophetic, stars. To love by right 
is much, to love by faith is more ; both 
are the entire love, without which 
heart, mind, and soul cannot be alike 
satisfied. We love and ought to love 
one another, not merely for the al^o- 
lute worth of each, but on account of 
a mutual fitness of temporary charac- 
ter. — Margaret Puller Ossoli. 


Thou may’st be sure that be that 
will in private tell thee of thy faults, 
is thy friend, for he adventures thy 
dislike, and doth hazard thy hatred; 
for there are few men that can en- 
dure it, every man for the most part 
delighting in self-praise, which is one 
of the most universal follies that be- 
witcheth mankind. — Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh. 

There is no treasure the which may he 
compared unto a faithful friend; 

Gold soone decayeth, and worldly wealth 
consumeth, and wasteth in the windej 
But love once planted in a perfect and pure 
minde endureth weale and woe; 

The frownes of fortune, come they never so 
unkinde, cannot the same overthrowe, 
— Roxbmrghe Ballads. 


The way is short, 0 friend, 

That reaches out before us; 

God’s tender heavens above us bend. 

His love is smiling o’er us; 

A little while is ours 
I For sorrow or for laughter; 

‘ I’ll lay the hand you love in yours 
> Gil"’ the shore of the Hereafter. 

— Mary Clemmer. 


No man can efxpect to find a friend 
without faults ; nor can he propose 
himself to be so to another. With- 
out reciprocal mildness and temper- 
ance there can be no continuance 
of friend^p. Every man wHJ Mave 
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SGin^tliiii^ to do for hm frimd, and 
something to bear with in him. The 
sober man <mly can do the first; and 
for hbe latter, patience is refjnisite. 
It is better for a man to depend 
on himself, t!mn to be annoyed with 
either a madman or a fool.— Owen 
iVItham. 


What shall I do, my friend. 

When y<w are gone forever? 

My heart its eager need will send 
Throtigh the years to find you never. 
And will it be with you, 

In^ the weaxy worlds I wonder. 

Win love me with a love as true. 
When onr paths lie far asunder? 

— Mary Clemmer. 


O friend, my bosom ^id, 

Tbroafii thee alone the ^y is ardted. 
Tkron^h thee the rose is red; 

All ti^gs through thee take nobler form, 
And look beyond the earth. 

The mill-round of our fate appears 
A sun-path in thy worth. 

Me too thy nobleness has taught 
To master my despair; 

The founmins of m^ hidden life 
Are throiagh thy friendship fair. 

— Emerson. 


Oid friends are the great blessings 
of one’s latter years. Half a word 
conveys osne^s meaning. They have 
memory of the same events, and have 
the same mode of thinking. I have 
young relations that may grow upon 
me, for my nature is affectionate, 
but can they grow old friends? My 
age forbids that. Still less can they 
grow companions. Is it friendship to- 
explain half one says? One must 
relate the history of one’s memory 
and Ideas; and what is that to the 
young but old stories? — Horace Wal- 
poleu 

Friendmliip 

Friendship is the wine of life. — 
Young. 

Friendship is eommunim — Aris- 
totle. 


Friendship is a sheltering tree. — 
Coleridge. 

Friendship requires deeds. — Richter. 


Preserve friendship. — Stobmns, 


Priemfehip? two bodies and one soul 
— Joseph Roux. 


Friendship is the marriage of the 
soul. — Voltaire. 


Friendship is full of dregs. — Shake- 
speare. 


Friendship is love without its flow- 
ers or veil. — Hare. 


Friendship is infinitely better than 
kindness. — Cicero. 


Friendship is stranger than kin- 
dred. — Publius Syrus. 


Friendship buys friendship. — ^Em- 
erson. 


Friendship is love without bis 
wings I — ^Byron. 


Rare as is true love, true friend- 
ship is rarer. — La Fontaine. 

Faith in friendship is the noblest 
part. — Earl of Orrery. 


We call friendship the love of the 
Dark Ages.*— Madame de Salm. 


Female friendships are of rapid 
growth. — Beaconsfield. 


Make yourself necessary to some- 
body. — Emerson. 


Is mutual service the bond of friend- 
ship? — William Ellery Channing. 


Sudden friendships rarely live to 
ripeness. — Mile, de Scud^ri. 


Love and friendship exclude each 
other. — ^De La Bruy^e. 


No friendship can excuse a sin. — 
Jeremy Taylor. 


The youth is better than the old age 
oi frien^hipi. — Hazlitt. 


Poor is the friendless master of 
a world. — ^Yonng. 

The most violent friendships soon* 
est wear themselves out — Hazlitt 
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To friendship every burden^s light. 
— Gay. 


Hold friendship in regard. — Sto- 
bseus. 


Friendship is but a name. I love 
no one. — Napoleon I. 


Virtue is presupposed in friendship. 
— Landor. 


There is flattery in friendship. — 
Shakespeare. 


Friendship is constant in all other 
things, save in the office and affairs 
of love. — Shakespeare. 


Kindred weaknesses induce friend- 
ships as often as kindred virtues. — 
Bovee. 


Women bestow on friendship only 
what they borrow from love. — Cham- 
fort. 


Friendship is given us by nature, 
not to favor vice, but to aid virtue. 
— Cicero. 

Dread more the blunderer’s friend- 
ship than the calumniator’s enmity. — 
Lavater. 


Friendship is the shadow of the 
evening, which strengthens with the 
setting sun of life. — La Fontaine. 


Be slow to fall into friendship ; 
but when thou art im continue firm 
and constant. — Socrates. 


That friendship will not continue 
to the end that is begun for an end. 
—Quarles. 


Let friendship creep gently to a 
l^eight; if it rush to. it, it may soon 
run itself out of breath.^Fuller. 


, Honest men esteem and value noth- 
ing so much in this world as a real 
friend- Suph a one is, as it were, an- 
other self. — Pilpay. 


yriendahip Is a , disi?iterested ^ com- 
merce between eq,uals.— Goldsmith. 




The friendships of the world are 
oft confederacies in vice, or leagues 
of pleasure. — Addison. 

The vulgar herd estimate friend- 
ship by its advantages. — Ovid. 


To desire the same things and to 
reject the same things, constitutes true 
friendship. — Sallust. 


Friendship is a cadence of divine 
melody melting through the heart.— 
Mildmay. 


Do not allow grass to grow on the 
road of friendship. — Madame Geoff- 
rin. 


The ideal of friendship is to feel as 
one while remaining two. — Madame 
Swetcbine. 


He who has not the weakness of 
friendship has not the strength. — ^Jon- 
bert. 


Neither is life long enough for 
friendship. That is a serious and 
majestic affair. — Emerson. 

Friendship should be in the sin- 
gular; it can be no more plural than 
love. — Ninon de Lencloa 


Friendship needs to be rooted in 
respect, but love can live upon itself 
alone. — Ouida. 


It is true that friend^ip often eands 
in love, but love in friendship never. 
— Colton. 


Friendship always benefits, while 
love sometimes injure — Seneca. 


In friendship we find nothing false 
or insincere ; everything is straight- 
forward, and springs from the heart. 
—Cicero. 


I jjl think tl^Gjre is nothing more lovely 
ithan the love of two beautiful women 
who are not envious of each other’s 
^charms. — Beahbnsfield. 


Fi^fendship is an order of nobiUty; 
from its revelations we comfij 
worthily into nature. — ^Emerson, 
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Friendship is made fast by inter- 
woven benefits. — Sir P. Sidney. 


He removes the greatest ornament 
of friendship who takes away from 
it respect. — Cicero. 


Friendship is the gift of the gods, 
and the most precious boon to man. — 
Earl of Beaconsfield. 


The essence of friendship is entire- 
ness, a total magnanimity and trust. 
— Emerson. 


Friendship should be surrounded 
with ceremonies and respects, and not 
crushed into corners. — Emerson. 


The corpse of Irlendship is not 
worth embalming. — Hazlitt. 

A sudden thought strikes^ me, let 
us swear eternal friendship. — Can- 
ning. 


The highest friendship must always 
lead us to the highest pleasure. — ^Field- 
ing. 


Sincerity, truth, faithfulness, tpme 
into the very essence of friendship. — 
William Ellery Ohatming. 


What is commonly called friendship 
even is only a little more honor among 
rogues. — Thoreau. 


We inspire friendship in men when 
we have contracted friendship with 
the gods. — Thoreau. 


Friendship has a power 
To soothe affictiou in her darkest hour. 

— H. K. White. 


Friendship Is a plant that loves the 
sun, thrives ill under clouds. — ^A. 
Bronson Alcott. 


Friendship with a man i^ friend- 
ship with his virtue, and does npt 
admit of assumptions of superiority. 
— Mencius. 'i 


Xn friendship yottr heart is like a, 
bell struck every time your friend is’ 
in trouble. — Henry Ward Beecher. 


True friendship is like sound healtl^ 
the value of it is seldom known until 
it be lost.— Colton. 


Friendship is cemented by interest, 
vanity, or the want of amusement; 
it seldom implies esteem, or even mu- 
tual regard. — Hazlitt. 

Friendship is the most pleasant of 
all things, and nothing more glads 
the heart of man. — Plutarch. 


There are no rules for friendship. 
It must be left to itself; we cannot 
force it any more than love. — Hazlitt. 


Friendship that possesses the whol# 
soul, and there rules and sways with 
an absolute sovereignty, can admit of 
no rival. — Montaigne. 


O friendship! thou divinest alchem- 
ist, that man should ever profane 
thee! — Douglas Jerrold. 

Friendship is a traffic wherein self- 
love always proposes to be the gainer. 
— Rochefoucauld. 


Friendship requires a steady, con** 
stant, and unchangeable character, a 
person that is uniform in his inti- 
macy. — Plutarch. 


Friendship * * * is a long time in 
forming, it is of slow growth, through 
many trials and months of familiarity. 
— La Bruy^re. 


Friendship is the greatest honesty 
and ingenuity in the world. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 


Interest, ambition, fortune, time, 
temper, love, all kill friendship. — 
Joseph Roux. 

, X love a friendship that flatters it- 
self in fhe Fiharpness and vigor of its 
communications. — Montaigne. , 

‘TOe vlfal ait of fjrfendship is com- 
post of confidence. Friendship per- 
ishes in proportion as this air diinin- 
ishes. — Joseph Roux. 


Other men Are lenses through which 
we read our own minds. — Emerson. 
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Tbe dearest thing in nature is not 
comparable to the dearest thing of 
friendship. — Jeremy Taylor. 

’Tis thus that on the choice of friends 
Our good or evil name depends. — Gay. 


To have the same desires and the 
same aversion is assuredly a firm bond 
of friendship. — Sallust. 


Be slow to fall into friendship; 
but when thou art in continue firm 
and constant. — Socrates. 


Literary friendship is a sympatliy 
not of manners, but of feelings. — 
Isaac Disraeli. 


Friendships begin with liking or 
gratitude — roots that can be pulled 
up. — George Eliot 


Pure friendship is something which 
men of an inferior intellect can never 
taste. — De La Bruyfere. 


Great souls by instinct to each other turn, 
Demand alliance, and in friendship burn. 

— Addison. 


As often as I come back to his 
door, his love met me on the threshold, 
and his noble serenity gave me com- 
fort and peace. — William Winter. 


Ceremony and great professing ren- 
ders friendships as much suspected as 
it does religion. — ^Wycherley. 

It is said that friendship between 
women is only a suspension of hostil- 
ities. — Rivarol. 


In i forming of female friend- 

^ipis beauty seldom recommends one 
woman to another^r-Flelding. 

A true and nobje iriendsbip shrinks 
nbt at the greatest of 
Taylor. - 

Friendship between two ^yoipen ^9 
always a plot against another one. — 
Alphonse l^arr. , ^ 1 

,The ,Ugh^ oV|ftW<i9^ip IS li^e 
light ; of . phQsphioi:tis,-T^en .plame^t 
wfeep ,iilL .aJtonp<i , is ^ dark.-^CrotweU. , , 


Life is to be fortified by manj 
friendships. To love, and to be loved* 
is the greatest happiness of existence. 
— Sydney Smith. 


True friendship’s laws are fey this rule ex- 
press’d. 

Welcome the coming, speed the Parting 
guest. — Homer. 


“There is nothing that is merito- 
rious but virtue and friendship ; and 
indeed friendship itself is only a part 
of virtue.” — Pope. 


The friendship between me and you 
I will not compare to a chain ; for 
that the rains might rust, or the f-*ll- 
ing tree might break. — Bancroft 


Some friendships are made by na- 
ture, some by contract, some by inter- 
est, and some by souls. — Jeremy Tay- 
lor. 


A summer friendship, whose flatter- 
ing leaves, that shadowed us in our 
prosperity, with the least gust drop 
off in the autumn of adversity. — Mas- 
singer. 


We . cannot expect the deepest 
friendship unless we are willing to 
pay the pride* a self-sacrificing love. 
— Peloubet. 


If we would build on a stire foun- 
dation in friendship* we must love 
our friends for their sake rather t|ian 
our own. — Charlotte Bronte. 


In the opinion of the world mar- 
riage ends all, as it does in a com- 
edy. ’The truth is precisely re- 
verse; it begins all. — Mme. Swetdhine, 


Friendship, like love, is self- for-, 
getful. The only ineauality Jt kndwjf* 
is one that exalts the object, and 
humbles self. — Henry Giles. 

tW|bw^',a grater Ipster 
on. jUrQ^eijity^ wfyile it light^ps 
versity, in its ^iefs and 

anxieties. — Cicero. \ . 


^ .Ertodship prqp^^ly ,19 ^u- 

tpal , offices, and a geperoiis| str^O, iA 
alternate acts of kindness,77nSout%. 
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Frien^bip is the only thing in the 
world eoncerniag the osefalness of 
which all mankind ar^ agreed. — 
Cicero. , 

A friendship that makes the least 
noise is very often the most nsefnl; 
for which reason I should prefer a 
prudent friend to a zsealous one. — 
Addison. 


To what gods is saeri&ced that rarest 
and sweetest thing upon earth, friend- 
ship? To vanity ana to interest. — 
Malesherbes. 


I wpnld give nmre for the private 
esteem and love of one than for the 
public praise of ten thousand. — W. 
R. Alger. 


Friendship is too pure a pleasure 
for a mind cankered with ambition, or 
the lust of power and grandeur. — Ju- 
nius. 


He who cannot feel friendship is 
alike incapable of love. Let a woman 
beware of the man who owns that he 
loves no one but herself. — Talleyrand. 


As the yellow gold is tried in fire, 
so the faith of friendship must be 
seen in adversity. — Ovid. 


We opiy need to be as true to others 
as we are to ourselves, that there may 
be grounds enough for friendship.^ — 
Thoreau. 


Friendship improves happiness and 
abates misery, by the doubling of our 
joy and the divi<Kng of our grief. — 
Cicero. 


There is no friendship between those 
associated in power ; he who rules will 
always be impatient of ah associate. 
— Lucan. 


Nature loves nothing solitary, and 
always reaches out to somettog, as 
a support, which ever in the sincerest 
friend is most delightful. — Cicero. 


Friendship is seldom lasting,^ but 
between equals, or where superiority 
is reduced by some equivalent advan- 
tage. — J ohnson. 


tfove and esteem are the first prin- 
ciples of friendship, w’hich alwa^ is 
imperfect where either of these two 
is wanting. — Budgell. 


We should remember that it is quite 
as much a part of friendship to be 
delicate in its demands as to be am- 
ple in its performances. — J. F. Boyes. 

Friendship is like those ancient 
altars where the unhappy, and even 
the guilty, found a sure asylum. — 
Madame Swetcbine. 


Friendship is the medicine for all 
misfortune; but ingratitude dries up 
the fountain of all goodness. — Riche- 
lieu. 


The services which cement friend- 
ship are reciprocal services. A feel- 
ing of dependence is scarcely com- 
patible with friendship. — William 
Smith. 


A friendship formed in childhood, 
in youth, — by happy accident at any 
stage of rising manhood, — becomes the 
genius that rules the rest of life. — 
A. Bronson Alcott. 


The most familiar and intimate 
habitudes, connections, friendships, re- 
quire a degree of good-breeding both 
to preserve and cement them. — Lord 
Chesterfield. 


Friendship is to be purchased only 
by friendship. A man may have 
authority over others, but he can 
never have their heart but by giving 
his own. — ^Thomas Wilson. 


Friendship’s said to be a plant of 
tedious growth, its root composed of 
tender fibers, nice in their taste, cau- 
tious in spreading. — Vanbrugh. 


Nature and religion are the bands 
of friendship, excellence and useful- 
ness are its great endearments. — 
Jeremy Taylor. 


The friendship I have cenceived will 
not be impaired hj absence; but it 
may be no unplea^ng circumstahce 
to brighten the dharh by a renewal 
of the covenant. — George Wa^ingtoo* 
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We are most of us very lonely in 
this worM; you who have any who 
iove you, cling to them and thank 
— Thackeray. 


The feeling of friendship is like 
that of being comfortably filled with 
roast beef; love, like being eniiTened 
■with champagne. — Johnson. 


There is a magic in the memory of 
schoolboy friendships; it softens the 
heart, and even affects the nervous 
system of those who have no hearts. — 
Beaconsfield. 


friend^ip in oonstairt repair. — John 
son. 


Friendships are the purer and tha 
more ardent, the nearer they come 
to the preseiKe of God, the Sun not 
only of righteousness but of love.— 
Landor. 


A good man is the best friend, and 
therefore soonest to be chosen, longer 
to be retained, and, indeed, never to 
be parted with, unless he cease to be 
that for which he was chosen. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 


Whosoever in the frame of his na- 
ture and affections is unfit for friend- 
ship, he taketh it of the beast, and 
not from humanity. — Bacon. 


No fri^dship is so cordial or so 
d^kaous as that of girl^ for gijli tie 
hatred so intense and immovable as 
that woman for woinam — Bandor. 


T hate the prostitution of the name 
of friends(bip to signify modish and 
worldly alliances. — Emerson. 

Friendship heighten all our affe<^ 
tions. We receive all the ardor of 
our friend in addition to our own. 
The oompaunication of minds gives to 
each the fervor of each. — William El- 
lery Channing. 


To find by experience that friend- 
ships are mortal, is the hard but in- 
evitable lot of fallible and impcriect 
men, — Dr. Parr. 


Friciidship, pecoliar boom of Heaven, 
The noble mind’s delight and prxde. 
To men and angels only given. 

To all the lower world dented. 

— Sam’l Johnson. 


That friendship only is, indeed, gen-j 
nine when two friends, without speak- 
ing a word to each other, can, nev- 
ertheless, find happiness in being to- 
gether. — George Ebers. 

Fix yourself upon the wealthy. In 
a word, take this for a golden mle 
through life: Never, never have a 
friend that is’ poorer than yourself. — 
Douglas Jerrold. 

Thou ieamest no secret nntil thou 
knbwest friendship, since to the im- 
Bound no heavenly knowledge enters. 
^ Hafiz. 


The firmest Mendships have h^! 
formed in mut#al a^ersity; as Iron; 
is mbst strbngly unl:e<|'hy “the fierce^ 
fiame.-M^oiton. ^ . 

If a man does 

duaintffBfceu £fe *he fcvanc^ through 
Hfe. he win ^on Ihd' himself left 
A man^’ keep h% 


Harad , ' . , 

Gra^s eye lights ^e in good 

frkndship. 

And great hearts expand, 

And grow one in the sense of this worias 
life, — Robert Brownirsg, 


Frjendslnp*8 an abstra^ of this r^ble 
’flame, i 

*Tis love refin’d, and purged from , all *tf 


dross, 

’Tis next to angeTs love, if not the same. 
As strong in passion is, though not so 
gross. Catherine Philips. 


O ’ friendship, equal-poised control, 

O heart, with kindliest motion wann, 

O sacred essence, ol^er form, 

O solemn gho^ O crowned scmll 

—Tennyson. 


Frieudship%, gift of heaven, delight 
of great soula; frieuidship whidk kings, 
so -dMmguished for ingratituide; are 
unhappy enough not- to know.— Yol- 
‘fetrd ' 


<3haTity commands us, wh«i?e 
tetow no ill, to think weH 
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but friMidsbip that always goes a st€^ 
higher, gives a man a peculiar right 
and claim to the good opinion of his 
frknd. — South. 


And what is friendship hnt a name, 

A charm that ini Is to ^etp; 

A shade that follows wealth or fame, 
And leaves the wretch to weep? 

— Goldsmith. 


In friendship we only see those 
faults which may be prejudicial to 
<mr Mends. In love we see no faults 
but tho5» by which we suffer our- 
selves. — De La Bniy^re. 


As the shadow in early morning, is 
friendship with the wicked; it dwin- 
dles hour hy hour. But friendship 
with the good increases, like the even- 
ing shadows, till the sun of life sets, 
-herder. 


If two men are nnited, the wants 
of neither are any greater, in some 
respects, than they would be were 
they alone, and their strength is su- 
perior to the strength of two separate 
men. — S^nancour. 


We value the devotedne^ of 
friendship rather as an oblation to 
vanity -than as a free interchange of 
hearts; an endearing contract of sym- 
pathy, mutual forbearance, and re- 
spect I — Jane Porter. 

False friendship, like the ivy, de- 
cays and ruins the walls it embraces; 
but trtfe friendship gives new life and 
animation to the object it supports. — 
Eobert :^rtoiL 

He who disguises. ..tyranny, prote^ 
tion, or even under the air 

and name of friendship reminds me 
of the guilty pri^t who poisoned the 
sacramental bread*— Chamfort, 


Should auld acquafntdhce he forgot. 

And never brOti^ht to mind?' - ^ 

Should auld acquaintance be fo^otv ^ ^ ' 
And days o’ lang syne? ~T®airns-i ! 

Friendship hath the skilly and 
servation of the best physician, the 
diligence and vigilance of the best 
nurse, and the tenderness and pa- 
tience of the best mother. — Clarendon. 


Thou mayest be sure that he who 
will in private tell thee of thy faults 
fs thy friend, for he adventures thy 
dislike and doth hazard thy hatred. 
— Sir Walter Ealeigh. 


Friendship, mysterious cement of the soul. 
Sweetener of life, and solder of society, 

I owe thee much: thou hast deserv d from 

Far, far beyond what I can ever pay. 


Although a friend may remain 
faithful in misfortune, yet none but 
the very best and loftiest will remain 
faithful to us after our errors and 
our sins.— F. W. Farrar. 


What is friendship in virtuous 
minds but the concentration of benev- 
olent emotions heightened by respect, 
and increased by exercise on one or 
more objects? — Robert Hall. 


Friendship is made up of esteem 
and pleasure; pity is composed of sor- 
row and contempt: the mind may for 
some time fluctuate between them, but 
it can never entertain both at once.—* 
Goldsmith. 


A generous friendship no cold medium 
knows, , . 

Burns with one love, witli one resent- 
ment glows; 

One should our interests and our pas- 
sions be, 

My friend must hate the man that in- 
jures me. —Pope. 

I account that one of the great- 
est demonstrations of real friendshipv 
that a friend can really endeavor t<J 
have his friend advanced in hOPor, in 
reputation, in the opinion of wit or 
learning, before himself. — ^Jeremy 
Taylor. * " < 


What is more notorious than that 
wherever a pecuniary interest appears 
Upon - the scene; friendship retires? 
Whether you, take money from me^ 
pr whiether ypi .give it, the transac- 
tion is alike fatal to out old bond 
of amity. — William Smith. 

/Th^ soil of friendship Is vifom out 
with c<»stant jnse-f ' Habft mas s^til! 
attach ns to each* other, bii^t we, feel 
ourselves fettered by it. Old friends 
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might be compared to old married 
people without the tie of children. — 
Hazlitt 


A woman’s friendship borders more 
closely on love than -man’s. Men af- 
fect each other in the reflection of 
noble or friendly acts; whilst women 
ask fewer proofs and more signs and 
expressions of attachment. — Coleridge. 


It seems to me that a truly lovable 
woman is thereby unfitted for friend- 
ship, and that a woman fitted for 
friendship is but little fitted for love. 
•—Alexander Walker. 


I have too deeply read mankind 
to be amused with friendship; it is 
a name invented merely to betray 
credulity; it is intercourse of inter- 
est, not of souls. — Havard. 


There is this important difference 
between love and friendship : while 
the former delights in extremes and 
opposites, the latter demands equal- 
ities. — Mme. de Maintenon. 


Friendship is a calm and sedate 
affection, conducted by reason and 
cemented by habit; springing from 
long acquaintance and mutual obli- 
gations, without jealousies or fears, 
and without those feverish fits of heat 
and cold, which cause such an agree- 
able torment in the amorous passion. 
— Hume. 


There is a power in love to divine 
another’s destiny better than that 
other can, and by heroic encourage- 
ments, hold him to his task.^ What 
has friendship so signal as its sul^ 
lime attraction to whatever virtue is 
in us? — Emerson. 


True friendship cannot be among 
mjiy ,' For since our faculties are of 
a^mnite energy, it is impossible our 
love can be very intense when di- 
vided among many. No, the rays 
must be contracted to make them 
burn. — John Norris. 


We love everything on our own ac- 
»:wunt; tve even foljow our own taste 
land inclination when ‘we prefer our 


friends to ourselves ; and yet it is this 
preference alone that constitutes true 
and perfect friendship. — Rochefou- 
cauld. 


What is commonly called friendship 
is no more than a partnership; a re- 
ciprocal regard for one another’s in- 
terests, and an exchange of good 
oflSees ; in a word, a mere traffic, 
wherein self-love always proposes to 
be a gainer. — Rochefoucauld. 


These hearts which suck up friend- 
ship like water, and yield it again 
with the first touch, might as well ex- 
pect to squeeze a sponge and find it 
hold its moisture, as to retain af- 
fections which they are forever dash- 
ing from them. — Jane Porter. 


As friendship must be founded on 
mutual esteem, it cannot long exist 
among the vicious; for we soon find 
ill company to he like a dog, which 
dirts those the most whom he loves the 
best. — Chatfield. 


Character is so largely affected by 
associations that we cannot afford 
to be indifferent as to who and what 
our friends are. They write their 
names In out albums, but they do 
more-, they help make us what we are. 
Be therefore careful in selecting them ; 
and when wisely selected, never sacri- 
fice them. — M. Hulburd, 


O friendship r thou fond soother of 
the human breast, to thee' we fly m 
every calamity; to thee the wretched 
seek for succor ; on thee the care- 
tired son of misery fondly relies; 
from thy kind assistance the unfor- 
tunate always hopes relief, and may 
be sure of — disappointment. — Gold- 
smith. 


In your friendships and in your 
enmities let your confidence and your 
hostilities have certain bounds; make 
not the former dangerous, nor the 
latter irreconcilable. There are 
strange vicissitudes in business. — 
Chesterfield. 


It is bard to believe long together 
that anything is ‘Svorth while,” 
less there is some eye to kindle ^ 
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eotnmon with our own, scmto brief 
word uttered now and then * to im- 
ply that what is in&nitely precious to 
us is precious alike to another mind, 
— George Eliot. 


We hate some persons because we 
do not know them; and we will not 
know them because we hate them. The 
friendships that succeed to such aver- 
sions are ttsually firm ; for those qual- 
ities must be sterling that could not 
only gain our hearts, but conquer our 
prejudices. — Colton. 


The frtendsbip between great men 
Is rarely intimate or permanent. It is 
a Boswell that most appreciates a 
Johnson. Genius has no brother, no 
co-mate; the love it inspires is that 
of a pupil or a son. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Old books, old wine, old nankin bine— 

AH things, in short, to which belong 
The charm, the grace that Time makes 
strong, 

All these I prize, but (entre ncus) 

Old friends are best. 

— Austin Dobson. 


Friendship, like love, is but a name. 
Unless to one you stint the flame. 

The child, whom many fathers share. 
Hath seldom known a father’s care. 
’Tis thus in friendships; who depend 
On many, rarely find a friend. — Gay. 


It may be worth noticing as a cu- 
rious circumstance, when persons past 
forty before they were at all acquaint- 
ed form together a very close inti- 
macy of friendship. For grafts of 
old wood to take, there must be a 
wonderful congeniality between the 
ta?ees. — Whately. 


Once let friendship be given that 
is born of God, nor time nor circum- 
stance can change it to a lessening; 
it must be mutual growth, increasing 
trust, widening faith, enduring pa- 
tience, forgiving lore, ui^elfish am- 
bition, — an affection built 'before the 
throne, that will bear the t<^ of time 
and trial. — ^Allan Throckmorton# 


Friendship is the unspeakable joy 
and blessing that result to two or 
more individuals who frorp constitu- 
tion sympathisie. Such natures are 


liable to no mistakes, but will know 
each other through thick and thin. 
Between two by nature alike and fit- 
ted to sympathis&e, there is no veil, 
and there can be no obstacle. Who 
are the estranged? Two friends ex- 
plaining. — ^Thoreau. 


Friendship, like love, is destroyed 
by long absence, though it may be 
increased by short intermissions. What 
we have missed long enough to want 
it, we value more when it is regained ; 
but that which has been lost till it 
is forgotten will be found at last with 
little gladness, and with still less if a 
substitute has supplied the place.— « 
Johnson. 


Of all intellectual friendships, none 
are so* beautiful as those which sub- 
sist between old and ripe men and 
their younger brethren in science or 
literature or art It is by these pri- 
vate friendships, even more than by 
public performance, that the tradi- 
tion of sound thinking and great do- 
ing is perpetuated from age to age. — 
Hamerton. 


There are three friendships 
which are advantageous, and three 
which are injurious. Friendship with 
the upright: friendship with the sin- 
cere; and friendship with the man 
of much observation : these are ad- 
vantageous. Friendship with the man 
of specious airs; friendship with the 
insinuatingly soft ; and friendship 
with the glib-tongiied ; these are in- 
jurious-— Confucius. 


Perfect friendship puts us under the 
necessity of being virtuous. As it 
can only be preserved among estimable 
persons, it forces us to resemble them. 
You find in friendship the surety of 
good counsel, the emulation of good 
example, sympathy in our griefs , ju c- 
cor in our distr^.— Madame de uam- 
bert. 

, Friendship is the alloy of our sor- 
rows, the ease of our passions, the 
discharge of our oppressions, the sanc- 
tuary to our calamities, the counsel- 
lor of onr doubts, the clarity of our 
minds, the emission of our thoughts^ 
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the exercise and improvement of what 
we meditate. And although I love 
my friend because he is worthy, yet 
he is not worthy if he can do no good. 
— ^Jeremy Taylor. 


When I see leaves drop from their 
trees in the beginning of autumn, 
just such, think I, is the friendship 
of the world. Whilst the sap of main- 
tenance lasts my friends swarm in 
abundance; but in the winter of my 
need they leave me naked. — Warwick. 


The friendship of high and sancti- 
fied spirits loses nothing by death but 
its alloy; failings disappear, and the 
virtues of those whose “faces we shall 
behold no more*’ appear greater and 
more sacred when beheld through the 
shades of the sepulchre. — Robert Hall. 


The most elevated and pure souls 
cannot hear, even from the lips of the 
most contemptible men, these words, 
“friendship,” “sensibility,” “virtue,” 
without immediately attaching to 
them all the grandeur of which their 
heart is susceptible. — Richter. 


Let me take up your metaphor. 
Friendship is a vase, which, when it 
is flawed by heat or violence or acci- 
dent, may as well be broken at once; 
it can never be trusted after. Tfhe 
more graceful and ornamental it was, 
the more clearly do we discern the 
hopelessness of restoring it to its for- 
mer state. Coarse stones, if they are 
fractured, may be cemented again ; 
precious stones, never. — Landor. 


With a clear sky, a bright sun, and 
a gentle breeze, you will have friends 
in plenty; but let fortune frown, and 
the firmament ^ be overcpt, and ^en 
your friends will prove like the strings 
of the lute, of which you will tighten 
ten before you find one that 'will 
bear the stretch and! k^p the pitch. 
— Gotthold. 


The hfghe^t compact we can make 
with our fellow is, — i^t there be truth 
between us two forevenhore. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
It is sublime to feel and say of an- 
other, I need nev^r meet, or speak, or 
write to him; we need not reinforce 


ourselves or s^d tokens of remem- 
brance; I rely on him as on myself: 
if he did thus or thus, I know it was 
right. — Emerson. 


Thy presence sweet 

Still through long years of vigil I may 
share. 

For if from that enchanted spirit-land 

Thy healthful thought into my soul may 
shine 

(E’en though thy voice be still, and cold 
thy hand,) 

To lift my life and make it pure as thine; 

Then, though thy place on earth a void 
must be, 

Beloved friend, tbou art not dead to me. 

— H. H. Boyesen. 


Come back! ye friendships long departed! 
That like o’erflowing streamlets started, 

And now are dwindled, one by one. 

To stony channels in the sun! 

Come back! ye friends, whose lives are 
ended, 

Come back, with all that light attended, 
Which seemed to darken and decay 
When ye arose and went away! 

— Longfellow. 


Fast as the rolling seasons bring 
The hour of fate to those we love, 

Each pearl that leaves the broken string 
Is set in Friendship’s crown above. 

As narrower grows the earthly chain, 

The circle widens in the sky; 

These are our treasures that remain, 

But those are stars that beam on high, 
—O. W. Holmes. 


How were friendship x>ossibfe? Tp 
mutual devotedne$s to the good and 
true; otherwise impossible, except as 
armed neutrality or hollow commer- 
cial league. A man, be the heavens 
ever praised, is sufficient for himself; 
yet were ten men, united in love, ca- 
pable of being and of doing what ten 
thousand singly would fail in. Infi- 
nite is the help man can yield to man. 
— Carlyle. 


People young, and raw, and self- 
natur^, think it an easy thing to 
gain love, and reckon their own friend- 
ship a sure price of any man%; bpt 
when experience shall have shown 
them the .harctness of most hearts, the 
hollpwness of others, and the baseness 
afid ingratitude of almost all, th^y 
will then find that a true friend is the 
gift of God, and that He only whe 
made hearts can unite them. — Souths 
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A wound in the frfendshlp of young 
pennons, as in tbe bark of young trees, 
may be so grown over as to leave no 
scar. The case is very different in re- 
gard to old persons and old timber. 
The reason of this may be accountable 
from the decline of the social pas- 
sions, and the prevalence of spleen, 
suspicion, and rancor towards the lat- 
ter part of life.— Shenstone. 


Rcj^cc, and naen will seek you; 

Grieve, and they turn and go, 

They want full measure of all your pleas- 
ure. 

But they do not need your woe. 

Be glad, and your friendf are many; 

Be sai and you lose them all, — 

There are none to decline your nectar a 
wine, 

But alone you must drink life s gall. 

— Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


When the first time of love is over, 
there comes a something better still. 
Then comes that other love ; that 
faithful friendship which never 
changes, and which will accompany 
you with its calm light through the 
whole of life. It is only needful to 
place yourself so that it may come, 
and then it comes of itself. And 
then everything turns and changes 
itself to the best,— Fredrika Bremer. 


Such is friendship, that through it 
we love places and seasons; for as 
bright bodies emit rays to a distance, 
and flowers drop their sweet leaves 
on the ground around them, so friends 
impart favor even to the places where 
they dwell. With friends even pov- 
erty is pleasant. Words cannot ex- 
press the Joy which a friend imparts ; 
they only can know who have expe- 
rienced A friend is dearer than the 
light of heaven, for it would be bet- 
ter for us that the sun were exhausted 
than that we should be without 
friends. — St. Chrysostom. 

There are many moments in friend- 
ship. as in love, wh^n ailei^ce is ^ her 
yond words. The faults of our friend 
may be clear to but it is well to 
seem to shut our eyes, to them. 
Friendship is usually treated by the 
majority of mankind as a fcmffh and 
everlasting thing which will survive 
all manner of bad treatment. But 


this is an exceedingly great and f(^l- 
ish error; it may die in an hour of a 
single unwise word ; its conditions of 
existence are that it should be dealt 
with delicately and tenderly, being as 
it is a sensitive plant and not a road- 
side thistle. We must not expect our 
friend to be above humanity.— Ouida. 

Frivolity 

Frivolity, under whatever form ^ it 
appears, takes from attention its 
strength, from thought its originality, 
from feeling its earnestness. — Madame 

de StaSL n ■ j 

Alas! that Christians should stand 
at the door of eternity having more 
work upon their hands than their 
time is sufiScient for, and yet be fill- 
ing their heads and hearts with trifles. 
— John Flaveh 

Frost 

All the panes are hting with frost 
Wild wizard-work of silver lace. 

— ^T. B. Aldrich. 


What miracle of weird transforming 
Is this wild work of frost and light. 

This glimpse of glory infinite! , 

— Whittier. 


Come see the north-wind’s masonry. 

Out of an unseen quarry evermore 
Furnished with tile, the fierce artificer 
Curves his white bastions with projected 
roof , 

Round every windward stake, or tree, or 
door. —Emerson. 


These winter nights, against my window* 

Nature with busy pencil draws designs 
Of fenjs and blossoms and fine spray of 
pines, , ^ . . 

Oak-leaf and acorn and fantastic vines, 
Which she will make when summer comes 
again — . 

Quaint arabesques in argent, fiat and cold, 
Like curious Chinese etchings. 

— T. B. Aldrich. 


He comes, — he comes, — the Frost Spirit 
comes! — from the frozen Labrador, — 
From the icy bridge of the Northern seas, 
which the white bear wanders o’er,— 
Where the fisherman’s sail is stiff with ice, 
and the luckless forms- below 
In .the sunJiess col(i of , the lingering night 
into marble statues grow! 

^Whittier. 

Fnug^lty 

By sowing iriigality we reap lib* 
erty, 6 golden harvest. — Agesilaus. 
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The world has not yet learned the 
riches of frugality. — Cicero. 


Frugality is founded upon the prin- 
ciple, that all riches have limits. — 
Burke. 


Frugality may he termed the daugh- 
ter of prudence, the sister of tem- 
perance, and the parent of liberty. — 
Dr. Johnson. 


Frugality, when all is spent, comes 
too late. — Seneca. 


He will always be a slave, who does 
not know how to live upon a little. — 
Horace. 


He seldom lives frugally who lives 
by chance. Hope is always liberal, 
and they that trust her ^ promises 
make little scruple of revelling to-day 
on the profits of to-morrow. — Johnson. 


He that spareth in everything is an 
inexcusable niggard. He that spareth 
in nothing is an inexcusable mad- 
man. The mean is to spare in what 
is least necessary, and to lay out 
more liberally in what is most re- 
quired in our several circumstances. — 
Lord Halifax. 


Frugality is good if liberality ^ be 
joined with it. The first is leaving 
off superfluous expenses; the last is 
bestowing them to the benefit of oth- 
ers that need. The first without the 
last begets covetousness; the last 
without the first begets prodigality. — 
William Penn. 

Fruit 

The ripest fruit first falls.— Shake- 
speare. 

Fruits that blossom first will first 
be ripe. — Shal^espeare. 

The ripest' peach is highest on the 
— James Whitcomb Biley. 

The-juicy pear 
Ues. in a soft ^ 


As touching peaches in general, the 
very name in Latihe whereby ft.ey are 


called Persica, doth evidently 
that they were brought out of Persia 
first. — Pliny. 


But the fruit that can fall without shakings 
Indeed is too mellow for me, 

— Lady Montagu. 

Oh, happy are the apples when the 
south winds blow. — Wm. Wallace 
Harney. 


The strawberry grows underneath the net- 
tle . . j • 

And wholesome berries thrive and ripen 
best ... 

Neighbour’d by fruit of baser quality. 

— Shakespeare. 


To satisfy the sharp desire I had 
Of tasting those fair apples, I resolv d 
Not to defer; hunger and thirst at once 
Powerful persuaderSj quicken’d at the scent 
Of that alluring fruit, urged me so keen. 

— Milton. 


Superfluous branches 
We lop away, that bearing boughs may 
live, — Shakespeare, 


O, — fruit loved of boyhood I — the old days 
recalling. 

When wood-grapes were purpling and brown 
nuts were falling! ^ 

When wild, ugly faces were carved in its 
skin, , , . , j. 

Glaring out through the dark with a candle 
within! . 

When we laughed round the corn-heap, with 
hearts all in tune. 

Our chair a broad pumpkin, — our lantern 
the moon, , ' 

Telling tales of the fairy who travelled liws 
steam . , ^ 

In a pumpkin-shell coach, with two rats for 
her team 1 — Whittier. 


After the conquest of Afric, Greece, 
the lesser Asia, and Syria were 
brought into Italy all ^ the sorts of 
their Mala, which we interprete ap- 
ples, and might signify no more at 
first; but were afterwards applied 
to many other foreign fruits. — Sir 
Wm. Temple. 

The flowers of life are but visionary. 
How many pass away and leave no 
trace behind! Mm few yield any 
fruit — and tb® itself, how ra^^ely 

does it ripen! And yet there are 
flowers enough*; jand is ^it not ^ran^®» 
my friend, that, we should suffer ,tha 
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tittle that does really ripen to rot, 
decay, and perish nnenjoyed? — Goethe. 


Nothing great is produced suddenly, 
since not even the grape or the fig 
is. If you say to me now that you 
want a fig, I will answer to you that 
it requires time: let it fiower first, 
then put forth fruit, and then riperu 
— Epictetus, 

Fun. 

To a young heart everything is fun. 
—Dickens. 


Next to the virtue, the fun in this 
world is what we can least spare. — 
Agnes Strickland. 


Fun is a sugar-coated physic. — H. 
W. Shaw. 


Fun has no limits. It is^ like the 
human race and face; there is a fam- 
ily likeness among all the species, bnt 
they all differ. — Haliburton. 


There is nothing like fun, is there? 
I haven’t any myself, and I do like 
it in others. Oh, we need it! — we 
need all the counterweights we can 
muster to balance the sad relations 
of life. God has made sunny spots 
fn the heart: why should we exclude 
the light from them? — Haliburton. 

Fnmeral 

It is bnt waste to bury them pre- 
ciously. — Ohaucer. 


The nodding piuma. 

Which makes poor man^s humiliation proud; 

Boast of our ruinl triumph of our dust I 
— Dr. Young. 

Groans and convulsions, «ttd di;5colour*d 
faces, * 

Friends weeping round us* Wacks, and ob- 
sequies, 

Make death a dreadful thing; the pomp of 
death 

Is far more terrible than death itself. 

— Nat. Lee. 


The only kind ofllce performed for 
us by our friends of which we never 
complain is our funeral; and the only 
thing which we most want, happens 


to be the only thing we never pur- 
chase — our conin.^ — Colton. 


! Of all 

[The fools who dock’d to swell or see the 
show, 

W'ho car’d about the corpse? The funeral 

Made the attraction, and the black the woe; 

There throbb’d not there a thought which 
pierc’d the pall. ' — Byron. 

Why is the hearse with scutcheons blazon’d 
round. 

And with the nodding plume of ostrich 
crown’d? 

The dead know it not, nor profit gain; 

It only serves to prove the living vain, 

How short is life; how frail is human trust! 

Is all this pomp for laying dust to dust? 

— Gay. 


But see! the well-plumed hearse comes nod- 
ding on, stately and slow; 

But tell us, why this waste? 

Why this ado in earthing up a carcass 
That’s fallen into disgrace, and in the nos- 
trils smells horrible? —Blair. 


What though po friends in sable weeds 
appear. 

Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn 
a year? 

And bear about the mockery of woe 
To midnight dances, and the public show ! 

— Pope. 


Thus, day by day, and month by month, we 
pass’d; 

It pleas’d the Lord to take 'my spouse at 
last. 

I tore my gown, I soil’d my locks with 
dust, 

And beat my breasts — as wretched widows 
must. 

Before my face my handkerchief I spread. 

To hide the flood of tears I did — not shed. 

— Pope. 

Fuss 

A paroxysm of nervous efferves- 
cence. — Douglas Jerrold. 


Puss is the froth of business.— 
Hood. 


Fuss is half-sister to hurry, and 
neither of them can do anything 
without getting in their own way.— 
H. W. Shaw. 

Fit ure — Futurity 

The best preparation for the fu- 
ture is the present well seen to, the 
last duty dong. — George MacDonald, 
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Futurity is the great concern af 
mankind, — Burke. 


The future is purchased by the pres- 
ent — Johnson. 


Belief in a future life is the ap- 
petite of reason. — Landor. 


You can never plan the future by 
the past — Burke. 


But there’s a gude time coming. — 
Scott 


It is easy to see, hard to foresee. 
• — Franklin. 


The curtain of the future is al- 
ways drawn. — John Bigelow. 


Oh, could we lift the future’s sa- 
ble shroud. — Bailey. 


The glories of the possible are ours. 
—Bayard Taylor. 


Coming events cast their shadows 
before. — Campbell. 


The present is great with the fu- 
ture. — Leibnitz. 


Boast not thyself of to-morrow ; 
for thou knowest not what a day 
may bring forth. — Bible. 


The mind that is anxious about 
the future is miserable. — Seneca* 


A wise God shrouds the future in 
obscure darkness. — Horace. 


Trust no future, howe’er pleasant 1 
Ijst the dead Past bury its dead! 

— Longfellow, 


one sees what before his feet: 
we all gaze at the stars. — Cicero. 


Man must have some fears, hopes, 
and cares, for the coming morrow. — 
S<Ailler. 


O Death, O Beyond, 

Tbou art sweet, thou art strange! 

. Mrs. Browning, 

We know what we are, but know 
not we be;. — Shakespeare* 


It is vain to be always looking to- 
ward the future and never acting 
toward it. — J. F. Boyes. 


If there was no future life, our 
souls would not thirst for it. — Rich- 
ter. 


We are always looking into the fu- 
ture, but we see only tbe past. — 
Madame Swetchine. 


Locked up from mortal eye in shady 
leaves of destiny. — Crashaw. 


Another life, if it were not better 
than this, would be less a promise 
than a threat. — J. Petit-Senn. 


We always live prospectively, iwer 
retrospectively, and there is no abid- 
ing moment. — Jacobi. 


When all else is lost, the future 
still remains. — ^Bovee. 


Who knows whether the gods will 
add to-morrow to the present hour? 
— ^Horace. 


O heaven! that one might read the 
hook of fate, and see the revolution 
of the times. — Shakespeare. 


Age and sorrow have the of 
reading the future by the sad past — 
Rev. J. Farrar. 


Ay, hut to die, and go we know not where; 
To lie in cold obstruction and to rot. 

— Shakespeare. 


The great world’s altar-^airs 
That slope diro’ darloiess up to (Jod. 

— Tennyson. 


It may be we shall touch the Happy Istes, 
And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 

— Texmjsm. 


, It fe heaven itself that points opt 
an hereafter, and intimates eternity 
to man. — ^Addison. 


. After us the deluge. — Mme. Pom- 
padour. 

The earth with its scarred face is 
the symbol of the past; the air and 
heaven, of futurity, — Ooleridse. 
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The veil which covers the face of 
fnturity is woven t>y the hand of 
mercy. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


There is no ho|>e — the future will but turn 
The old sand in the falhng glass of time. 

— R. H. Stoddard. 


The state of that man’s mind who 
feels toq intense an interest as to fu- 
ture events, must be most deplorable. 
•—Seneca. 


The future does not come from be- 
fore to meet us, but comes streaming 
up from behind over our heads. — 


It ever is the marfeed propensity of 
Testless and aspiring minds to look 
into the stretch of dark futurity. — 
Joanna Baillie. 


There is no divining-rod whose dip 
shall tell us at twenty what we shall 
most relish at thirty. — N. P. Willis. 


How narrow our souls become when 
Absorbed in any present good or ill! 
It is only the thought of the future 
that makes them great. — Richter. 


No soul is bad enough for a fixed 
“hell,” or good enough for a fixed 
“heaven,” however usefpl the words 
may be as pointing to opposite states. 
— Hugh R. Haweis. 


Sure there is none but fears a future state 
And when the most obdurate swear they 
do not. 

Their trembling hearts belie their boasting 
tongues. — Dryden. 

Oh. blindness to the future! kindly giv’n. 
That each may fill the circle marked by 
Heavem — Pope. 


We nmy believe that we shall know 
each other’s fprms^ hereafter; and in 
the bright fields ;of‘ the better land 
call the lost d^ad! tb* ns. — ^WiHis. 

There was a wise man in the East 
whose constant prayer *%as fteit^he 
might see to-day with the eyes Cf 
morrow. — Alfred Mercier. 

Nothing can be reckoned' Vc>od dr 
bad to ns in this life, any further 


than it indisposes us for the enjoy- 
ment of another.— Atterbury. 


It has been well observed that we 
should treat futurity as an aged 
friend from w^hom we expect a rich 
legacy. — Colton. 


Cease to inquire what the future 
has in store, and to take as a gift 
whatever the day brings forth. — Hor- 
ace. 


The spirit of man, which ^ God in- 
spired, cannot together perish with 
this corporeal clod. — Milton. 


Whatever improvement we make in 
ourselves, we are thereby sure to me- 
liorate our future condition. — Paley. 


Ever3rthing that looks to the futnre 
elevates human nature; for never is 
life so low or so little as when occu- 
pied with the present. — Bandor. 


May you live unenvied, and pass 
many pleasant years unknown to 
fame ; and also have congenial friends. 
— Ovid. 


God will not suffer man to have 
the knowledge of things to come; for 
if he had prescience of bis prosper- 
ity, he would be careless; and, » under- 
standing of his adversity, he would be 
senseless. — St. Augustine. 


Trust no future, howe’er pleasant; 

Let the dead past bury its dead; 
Act, — act in the living present, 

Heart within, and God o’erheadl 

— Longfellow. 


When the world dissolves. 

And every creature shall be purified, 

All places shall be hell that are not 
heaven. — Marlowe. 


0 if this Were seen! 

The happiest youth — viewing his progress 
through 

What perils past, what crosses to ensue— 
'W''ouId shut the book, and sit him down and 
die. — Shakespeare. 


The golden age is not in the past, 
but in the fufisyre‘; not in the origin 
of hpman experience, but in its con- 
stfitoate flower; not opening in Eden, 
but ‘out from - Gethsetiaane. — Chapiix 
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There is, I know not how, in the 
minds of men, a certain presage, as it 
were, of a future existence, and this 
takes the deepest root, and is most 
discoverable, in the greatest geniuses 
and most exalted souls. — Cicero. 


Beyond this vale of tears 
There is a life above. 

Unmeasured by the flight of years; 
And all that life is love. 

— Montgomery. 


Dear Land to which Desire forever flees; 

Time doth no present to our grasp allow. 
Say in the fixed Eternal shall we seize 
At last the fleeting Now? 

— Bulwer-Lytton. 


The year goes wrong, and tares grow 
strong. 

Hope starves without a crumb; 

But God’s time is our harvest time, 

And that is sure to come. 

— Lewis J. Bates. 


But ask not bodies (doomed to die)» 
To what abode they go; 

Since knowledge is but sorrow’s spy, 

It is not safe to know. — Davenant. 


What a world were this 
How unendurable its weight, if they 
Whom Death hath sundered did not meet 
again I — Southey. 


We bewail our friends as if there 
were no better futurity yonder, and 
bewail ourselves as if there were no 
better futurity here; for all our pas- 
sions are born atheists and infidels. — 
Richter. 


• Look not mournfully into the past, 
— it comes not back again ; wisely im- 
prove the present,— it is tbine ; go 
forth to meet the shadowy future 
without fear, and with a manly heart. 
— Longfellow. 


My mind can take no hold on the 
present world, nor rest in it a mo- 
ment, but my whole nature rushes 
onward with irresistible force towards 
a future and better state of being. — 
Fichte. 


There is something beyond the 
grave; death does not put an end to 
everything, the dark shade escapes 
from the consumed pile. — Propertius. 


The things of another world being 
distant, operate but faintly upon us: 
to remedy this inconvenience, we must 
frequently revolve their certainty and 
importance.- -Atterbury. 


Some day Love shall claim his own. 
Some day Right ascend his throne, 
Some day hidden Truth be known; 
Some day — some sweet day. 

— Lewis J. Bates. 


A. N, hopes in the next world for 
his felicity to live with Raphael, Mo- 
zart, and Goethe. But how can they 
be happy if they must live with himT 
— ^Auerbach. 


We live in the future. Even the 
happiness of the present is made up 
mostly of that delightful discontent 
which the hope of better things in- 
spires. — J. G. Holland. 


The present is never the mark of 
our designs. We use both past and 
present as our means and instruments, 
but the future only as our object and 
aim. — Pascal. 


The search of our future being is 
but a needless, anxious, and uncer- 
tain haste to be knowing, sooner than 
we can, what, without all this solici- 
tude, we shall know a little later. — 
Pope. 


Ah Christ, that it were possible 

For one short hour to see 

The souls we loved, that they might tell its 

What and where they be. — Tennyson. 


What after all remains, when life is sped. 
And man is gathered to the silent dead? 
Home to the narrow house, the long, long 
sleep. 

Where pain is stilled, and sorrow doth nol 
weep. — William Winter. 


0, that a man might know 
The end of this day’s business, ere it come! 
But it sufficeth that the day will end, 

And then the end is known. 

— Shakespeare. 


To me there is something thrilling 
and exalting in the thought that we 
are drifting forward into a splendid 
mystery,— into something that no 
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mortal eye has yet sees, no intelli- 
geiice bas yet declared. — CbapiB. 

There’s nae serrow there, John, 

There’s neither canid nor care, John, 
The day is aye fair. 

In the land o’ the leal. 

— Lady Naime. 

0 heavens! that one might read the book of 

fate, 

And see the revolutions of the times 
Make mountains level, and the continent, 
fWeary of solid firmness,) melt itself 
Into the sea. — Shakespeare. 

ti yon can look into the seeds of time, ^ 
And say which grain will grow, and which 
will not; 

Speak then to me, who neither beg nor 
fear 

Yonr favors nor your hate. 

— Shakespeare. 

What cities, as great as this, have 
• ♦ * promised themselves immortal- 
ity ! posterity can hardly trace the 
situation of some. The sorrowful 
traveler wanders over the awful ruins 
of others. — Goldsmith. 

For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and 
Place 

The flood may bear me far, 

1 hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 

. — Tennyson. 

Divine wisdom, intending to detain 
us some time on earth, has done well 
to cover with a veil the prospect of 
life to come; for if our sight could 
clearly distinguish the opi^site bank, 
who would remain on this tempest- 
uous coast? — Madame de Stael. 

It is one of God's blessings that we 
cannot foreknow the hour of our 
death ; for a time fixed, even beyond 
the possibility of living, would trou- 
ble ns more than doth this uncertainty. 
— James the Sixth. 

The future is lighted for us with the 
radiant colors of hope. Strife aiwj 
sorrow shall disappear. Peace and 
iQve shall reign supreme. The dream 
of poets, the lesson of priest and 
prophet, the inspiration of the great 
musician, is confirmed in the light of 
modern knowledge. — John Piske. 


an 

i- One might as well attempt to calcu- 
late mathematically the contingent 
forms of the tinkling bits of glass in a 
kaleidoscope as to look through the 
tube of the future and foretell its pat- 
tern. — Beecher. 

The dread of something after death, 

The undiscover’d country, from whose 
bourn 

No traveller returns, puzzles the will; 

And makes us rather bear those ills we 
have, , . 

Than fly to others that we know not of. 

— Shakespeare. 

r. Why will any man be so imperti- 
nently officious as to tell me all pros- 
it pect of a future state is only fancy 
and delusion? Is there any merit in 
being the messenger of ill news? ^ If 
it is a dream, let me enjoy it, since 
it makes me both the happier and bet- 
ter man. — Addison. 

1 - 

The grand diflaculty is to feel the 
reality of both worlds, so as to give 
each its due place in our thoughts 
and feelings, to keep our mind’s eye 
and our heart’s eye ever fixed on the 
land of promise, without looking away 
from the road along which we are 
to travel toward it. — Hare. 

The dead carry our thoughts to 
another and a nobler^ existence. They 
in teach us, and especially by all the 
II strange and seemingly untoward cir- 
)f cumstances of their departure from 
Id this life, that they and we shall live 
k, in a future state forever. — Orville 
t- Dewey. 

We are born for a higher destiny 
^e than that of earth ; there is a realm 
ir where the rainbow never fades, where 
id the stars will be spread before us like 
J- islands that slumber on the ocean, — 
y. and where the beings that pass^ before 
us like shadows will stay in our 
presence forever. — ^Bulwer-Lytton. 
le 

kJ We are lead to the belief of a fu- 
td ture state, not only by the weakness- 
m PS, by the hopes and fears of human 
id nature, - but by the noblest and best 
it principles which belong to it, — by the 
>f love of virtue, and by the abhorrence 
of vice and injustice. — ^Adam Smith. 
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Futurity is impregnable to mortal 
ken : no prayer pierces through heav- 
en^s adamantine walls. Whether the 
birds fly right or left, whatever be 
the aspect of the stars, the book of 
nature is a maze, dreams are a lie, 
and every sign a falsehood. — Schiller. 


While a man is stringing a harp, he 
tries the strings, not for music, ^ but 
for construction. When it is finished 
it shall be played for melodies. God 
is fashioning the human heart for fu- 
ture joy. He only sounds a string 
here and there to see bow far His work 
has progressed. — Beecher. 


Since we stay not here, being peo- 
ple but of a day’s abode, and our age 
is like that of a fly, and contemporary 
with that of a gourd, we must look 
somewhere else for an abiding city, a 
place in another country, to fix our 
house in, whose walls and foundation 
is God, where we must rest, or else 
be restless forever. — Jeremy Taylor. 


God keeps a niche 

In Heaven, to hold our idols; and albeit 
He brake them to our faces, and denied 
That our close kisses should impair their 
white, — 

I know we shall behold them raised com- 
plete. 

The dust swept from^ their beauty,- glorified, 
New Memnons singing in the great God- 
light. — E. B. Browning. 


If that marvellous microcosm, man, 
with all the costly cargo of bis fac- 
ulties and powers, were indeed a rich 
argosy, fitted out and freighted only 
for shipwreck and destruction, who 
amongst us that tolerate the present 
only from the hope of the future, who 
that have any aspirings of a high and 
intellectual nature about them, could 
be brought to siubmit to the disgusting 
mortifications of the voyage? — <>)Iton. 


The future is always fairyland to 
the young. Life is like a beautiful and 
winding lane, on either side bright 
flowers, and beautiful butterflies and 
tempting fruits, which we scarcely 
pause to admire and to taste, so eager 
are we to hasten to an opening which 
we imagine will be more beautiful 
still. But by degrees, as we advance, 
the trees grow bleak ; the flowers and 
butterflies fail, the fruits disappear, 
and we find we have arrived — to reach 
a desert waste. — G. A. Sala. 


There’s a good time coming, boys; 

A good time coming: 

We may not live to see the day. 

But earth shall glisten in the ray 
Of the good time coming. 
Cannon-balls may aid the truth. 

But thought’s a weapon stronger; 
We’ll win our battle by its aid. 

Wait a little longer. 

— Chas. Mackay, 


Is there a rarer being, 

Is there a fairer sphere 

Where the strong are not unseeing. 

And the harvests are not sere; 

Where, ere the seasons dwindle 
They yield their due return; 

Where the lamps of knowledge kindle 
While the flames of youth still burn? 

— E. C. Stedman. 


It is the “where I am” that makes 
heaven. The life after death might 
become through its very ^dlessness a 
burden to our spirits, if it were not 
to be filled with the infinite variety 
' and freshness of God’s love. Some 
f have shrunk from its very infinitude, 
I because they have not realized what 
[ God’s love can make of it. Human 
I love helps us to understand this. When 
I we have come to love any one with 
all our power of affection, then there 
I is no monotony or Weariness in the 
I days and hours we spend with them.— • 
' — Maltbie Babcock. 
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^^alety 

I Gaiety is often the i-eckless 

ripple over depths of despair. 
— Chapin. 


Gaiety is the saul’a health ; sadness 
is its i>oisoii. — Stanislaus, 


Gaiety pleases more when we are 
assured that it does not cover careless- 
ness. — Mme. de Stael. 


Some people are commend^ for a 
giddy kind of good-humor, which is as 
much a virtue as drunkenness. — Pope. 


Leaves seem light and useless, and 
idle and wavering, and changeable — 
they even dance ; yet God has made 
them part of the oak. In so doing. He 
has given us a lesson, not to deny the 
stout-heartedness within because we 
see the lightsomeness without. — Leigh 
Hunt. 


Gaiety is to good-humor as animal 
perfumes to vegetable fragrance. The 
one overpowers weak spirits, the other 
recreates and revives them. Gaiety 
seldom fails to give some pain; good- 
humor boasts no faculties which every 
one does not believe in his ovm power, 
and pleases principally by not offend- 
ing. — Johnson. 


Is there anything in life so lovely 
and poetical as the laugh and i^erri- 
ment of a young girl, who, still in 
harmony with all her powers, sports 
with you in luxuriant freedom, and in 
her mirthfulness neither despises nor 
dislikes? Her gravity is seldom as in- 
nocent as her playfulness ; still less 
that haughty discontent which con- 


verts the youthful Psyche into a duL 
thick, buzzing, wing-drooping night 
moth. — Richter. 

Gain 

For me to live is Christ, to die is 
gain. — Bible. 


An evil gain equals a loss. — Syrus. 


The elegant simplicity of the three 
per cents. — Lord Eldon. 

A captive fetter’d at the oar of gain* 
— Falconer. 


He who seeks for gain must be at 
some expense. — Plautus. 


Counts his sure gains, and hurries 
back for more. — Montgomery. 


Everywhere in life, ^ the true ques- 
tion is not what we gain, but what we 
do. — Carlyle. 


From others’ slips some profit from 
one’s self to gain. — ^Terence. 


Little pains 

In a due hour employ'd great profit yields. 

, — John Philips. 


Men that hazard all 
Do it in hope of fair advantages: 

A golden mind stoops not to shows of dross. 

— Shakespeare. 


That, sir, which serves and seeks for gain, 
And follows but for form, 

Will pack, when it begins to rain, 

And leave thee in a storm. 

— Shakespeare. 


Keep thy shop, and thy shop wiU 
keep thee. Light gains make heavy 
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purses. ’Tis good to be merry and 
wise. — George Chapman, 


As to pay, sir, I beg leave to assure 
the Congress that asj no pecuniary con- 
sideration could have tempted me to 
accept this arduous employment at the 
expense of my domestic ease and hap- 
piness, I do not wish to make any 
profit from it. — George Washington. 

Gallaa.try 

A gallant man is above ill words.. — 

Selden. 

Lov 3 is the smallest part of gal- 
lantry.^ — Rochefoucauld. 


The gallantry of the mind consists 
in agreeable flattery. — Rochefoucauld. 


Gallantry thrives most in the at- 
mosphere of the court — Mme, Necker. 


Conscience has no more to do with 
gallantry than it has with politics. — 
Sheridan. 


Gallantry, though a fashionable 
crime, is a very detestable one; and 
the wretch who pilfers from us in the 
hour of distress is an innocent charac- 
ter compared to the plunderer who 
wantonly robs us of happiness and 
reputation. — Rev, H. Kelley. 


Gallantry to women (the sure road 
to their favor) is nothing but the ap- 
pearance of extreme devotion to all 
their wants and wishes, a delight in 
their satisfaction, and a confidence in 
yourself as being able to contribute to- 
. wards it. The slightest indifference 
with regard to them, or distrust of 
yourself is equally fatal. — Hazlitt. 

CramMing: 

It is lost at dice, what ancient 
honor won. — Shakespeare. 


Keep flax from fire, youth from 
gaming. — Franklin. 


A heavy tax placed upon fools. — 
Castelar. 


Games of chance are traps to catch 
schoolboy novices and gaping country 
squire^, who begin with a guinea and 
end with a mortgage. — Cumberland. 


European lotteries are the tax on 
fools. — Count Cavour. 


The gambler is a moral suicide. — ' 
Colton. 


Oh, this pernicious vice of gaming! 
— Ed. Moore. 


Could fools to keep their own contrive. 
On what, on whom could gamesters thrive? 

— Gay. 


Curst is the wretch enslaved to such a 
vice, 

Who ventures life and soul upon the dice, 
— Horace. 


Lookers-on many times see more 
than gamesters. — Bacon. 


The most patient man in loss, the 
most coldest that ever turned up ace. 
- — Shakespeare. 


It is the child of avarice, the broth- 
er of iniquity, and the father of mis- 
chief. — Washington. 


The gambler is more wicked as he 
is a greater proficient in his art — 
Syrus. 


What more than madness relgnsi 
when one short sitting many hundreds 
drains. — Sir J. Davies. 


There is but one good throw upon 
the dice, which is to throw them away. 
— Chatfield. 


What honest man would not rather 
be the sufferer than the defrauder? — ■ 
Richardson. 


A mode of transferring property 
without producing any intermediate 
good, — Dr. Jj^hnson. 


Cards were at first for benefits designed, 
Senit*to amuse, not to enslave the mind. 

— David Garrick. 


Gambling with cards, or dice, or 
stoOkf?, is all one thing — it is getting 
money without giving an equivalent 
for it, — Henry Ward Beecher. 


Gaming finds a man a cuHy, and 
leaves him a knave. — T. Hughes, 
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A ^mester, as such, is the cool, cal- 
culating, essential spirit of concentra- 
ted, avaricious selfishness. — Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


The deal, the shuffle, and the cut — 
Swift 


Gaming is the child of avarice, but 
the parent of prodigality. — Colton. 


Our Quixote bard sets out a monster 
taming. 

Arm’d at all points to fight that hydra, 
gaming. — David Garrick. 

A gamester, the greater master he is 
in his art, the worse man he is. — 
Bacon. 


Bets at first were fool-traps, where 
the wise like spiders lay in ambush for 
the flies. — Dryden. 


Play not for gain, but sport. Who plays 
for more 

Than he can lose with pleasure, stakes his 
heart ; 

Perhaps his wife’s too, and whom she hath 
bore, — Herbert. 


All gaming, since it implies a desire 
to profit at the expense of another, in- 
volves a breach of the tenth command- 
ment. — Wbately. 


Gaming is the destruction of all 
decorum; the prince forgets at it his 
dignity, and the ktdy her modesty. — 
Marchioness d’Alembert. 


Look round, the wrecks of play behold, 
Estates dismember’d, mortgag’d, soldi 
Their owners now to jails- confin’d. 
Show equal poverty of mind. — Gay, 


The gamester, if he die a martyr to 
hip profession, is doubly ruined. He 
adds his soul to every other loss, and 
by the act of suicide, renounces earth 
to forfeit heaven, — Colton. 


It is possible that a wise and good 
man may be prevailed on to game; 
but it is impossible that a professed 
gamester should be a wise and good 
man. — Lavater. 


By gaming we lose both our time 
and treasure — two things most pre- 
cious to the life of man. — Feltham. 


Ay, rail at gaming — ’tis a rich topic, 
and affords noble declamation. Go, 
preach against it in the city — you’ll 
find a congregation in every tavern. — 
Ed, Moore. 


Some play for gain; to pass time others 
play 

For nothing; both play the fool, I say: 
Nor time nor com I’ll lose, or idly spend; 
Who gets by play, proves loser in the end. 

— Heath. 


Whose game was empires, and whose stakes 
were thrones; 

Whose table earth, whose dice were human 
bones. — Byron. 


A night of fretful passion may consume 
All that thou hast of beauty’s gentle bloom; 
And one distemper’d hour of sordid fear 
Print on thy brow the wrinkles of a year. 

— Sheridan. 


T look upon every man as a suicide 
from the moment he takes the dice-box 
desperately in his hand; and all that 
follows in his fatal career from tha: 
time is only sharpening the dagger be- 
fore he strikes it to his heart — Cum- 
berland. 


It is well for gamesters that they 
are so numerous as to make a society 
of themselves ; for it would be a 
strange abuse of terms to rank those 
among society at large, whose profes- 
sion it is to prey upon all who com- 
pose it. — Cumberland. 


The coldness of a losing gamester 
lessens the pleasure of the winner. I 
would no more play with a man that 
slighted his ill fortune than I would 
make fove to a woman who under- 
valued the loss of her reputation. — 
Congreve. 


Sports and gaming, whether pursued 
from a desire of gain or love of pleas- 
ure, are as ruinous to the temper and 
disposition of the party addicted to 
them, as they are to his fame and for- 
tune. — Burton. 


Gaming has been resorted to by the 
affluent as a refuge from ennui. It is 
a mental dram, and may succeed for a 
mopaenjt; but, like all other stimuli, it 
produces indirect debility. — Colton. 







Games 


That reproach of modern times, that 
gnlf of time and fortune, the passion 
for gaming, which is so often the 
refuge of the idle sons of pleasure and 
often, alas! the last resource of the 
ruined. — Blair. 


I’ll tell thee what it says; it calls 
me villain, a treacherous husband, a 
cruel father, a false brother; one lost 
to nature and her charities; or to say 
all in one short word, it calls me — 
gamester.- — Ed. Moore. 


The exercises I wholly condemn are 
dicing and carding, especially if you 
play for any great sum of money, or 
spend any time in them, or use to come 
to meetings in dicing-houses, where 
cheaters meet and cozen young gentle- 
men out of all their money. — Lord 
Herbert. 


Gambling houses are temples where 
the most sordid and turbulent passions 
contend ; there no spectator can be in- 
different. A card or a small square of 
ivory interests more^ than the loss of 
an empire, or the ruin of an unoffend- 
ing group of infants, and their nearest 
relatives. — Zimmermann. 


Gaming is a kind of tacit confession 
that the company engaged therein do 
in general exceed the bounds of their 
respective fortunes, and therefore they 
cast lots to determine upon whom the 
ruin shall at present fall, that the rest 
may be saved a little longer. — Black- 
stone. 


Be assured that, although men of 
eminent genius have been guilty of all 
other vices, none worthy of more than 
a secondary name has ever been a 
gamester. Either an excess of avarice 
oV a deficiency of what, in physics, is 
called excitability, is the cause of it; 
neither of which can exist in the same 
bosom with genius, with** patriotism, or 
with virtue. — Landor. 


There is nothing^ that w^rs out a 
fine lace like the vigils of the card 
table, and those cutting passions which 
naturally attend them. Hollow eyes, 
kaggard" looks and pale complexions 
are the natural indications. — Steele. 


Gaming is a vice the more dangerous 
as it is deceitful ; and, contrail to 
every other s]^ies of luxury, flatters 
its votaries with the hopes of increas- 
ing their wealth ; so that avarice itself 
is so far from securing us against its 
temptations that it often betrays the 
more thoughtless and giddy part of 
mankind into them. — Fielding. 


An assembly of the states, a court 
of justice, shows nothing so serious 
and grave as a table of gamesters 
playing very high : a melancholy so- 
licitude clouds their looks ; envy and 
rancor agitate their minds while the 
meeting lasts, without regard ^ to 
friendship, alliances, birth or distinc- 
tions. — Bruy fere. 


If thy desire to raise thy fortunes 
encourage thy delights to the casts of 
fortune, be wise betimes, lest thou re- 
pent too late ; what thou gettest, thop 
gainest by abused providence : what 
thou losest, thou losest by abused pa- 
tience; what thou winnest is prodi- 
gally spent ; what thou losest is prodi- 
gally lost; it is an evil trade that 
prodigality drives; and a had voyage 
where the pilot is blind. — Quarles. 


This is a vice which is productive 
of every possible evil, equally injurious 
to the morals and health of its vo- 
taries. It is the child of avarice, the 
brother of iniquity, and the father of 
mischief. It has been the ruin of 
many worthy families, the loss of 
many a man’s honor, and the cause of 
suicide. To all those who enter the 
lists, it is equally fascinating. The 
successful gamester pushes his good 
fortune, till it is overtaken by a re- 
verse. lie losing gamester, in hopes 
of retrieving past misfortunes, goes on 
from bad to worse, till, grown desper- 
ate, he pushes at everything and loses 
his ,alL In a word, feTf gain by this 
abominable p-ractifee, white^ thousands 
are injured. — George Washington. 

Games 

As to cards and dice, I think the 
safest and best way is never to learn 
to play upon them, and so to be in- 
capacitated for those dangerous temP' 
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tations arid encroaching wasters of 
time. — Locke. 


Let the world have their May games, 
wakes, and whatever sports and recre- 
ations please them, provided they be 
followed with discretion. — Robert Bur- 
ton. 


Games lubricate the body and the 
mind — Franklin. 


Games are good or bad as to their 
nature ; all may be perverted. — Dr. 
Johnson. 


It is wonderful to see persons of 
sense passing away a dozen hours to- 
gether in shuffling and dividing a pack 
of cards. — Addison. 


The games of the ancient Greeks 
were, in their original institutions, re- 
ligious solemnities. — Brande. 

Gdurden 

God the first garden made, and the 
first city, Cain. — Cowley. 


And add to these retired Leisure, 

That in trim gardens takes his pleasure. 

— Milton. 


The garden lies, 

A league of grass, wash’d by a slow broad 
stream. — Tennyson. 


My garden is a forest ledge 
Which older forests bound; 

The banks slope down to the blue lake- 
edge. 

Then plunge to depths profound I 

— Emerson. 


A little garden square and wall’d; 

And in it throve an ancient evergreen, 

A yew-tree, and all round it ran a walk 
Of shingle, and a walk divided it.‘ 

— Tennyson. 

His gardens next your admirajtion call, 
On evesry side you look, behold the wall! 
No pleasing intricacies intervene. 

No artful wildness to perplex the, scene; 
Grove nods at grove, each alley has a 
brother. 

And half the platform just reflects the 
other. 

The suffering eye inverted nature sees, ^ 
Trees cut to statues, statues thick as trees; 
With here a fountain, never to be play’d. 
And there a summer-house that knows no 
shade. — Pope. 


A garden, sir, wherein all rain 
bowed flowers were heaped together.— < 
Charles Kingsley. 


The splash and stir 

Of fountains spouted up and showering 
down 

In meshes of the jasmine and the rose: 
And all about us peal’d the nightingale, 
Rapt in her song, and careless of the snare. 

— Tennyson. 


An album is a garden, not for show 
Planted, but use; where wholesome herbs 
should grow. ■ — Charles Lamb. 


Who loves a garden loves a green- 
house, too. — Cowper. . 

Greuerosity 

Generosity is only benevolence in 
practice. — Bishop Ken. 


Generosity is more charitable than 
wealth. — Joseph Roux. 


One can love any man that is gen- 
erous. — Leigh Hunt. 

Generosity is the flower of justice. 
— Hawthorne. 


Bounty, being free itself, thinks all 
others so. — Shakespeare. 


Our generosity never should exceed 
our abilities. — Cicero. 


The secret pleasure of a generous 
act is the great mind’s great bribe. — ■ 
Dryden. 


It is not enough to help the feeble 
up^ but to support him after. — Shake- 
speare, 

In this world, it is not what we 
take up, but what we give up, that 
makes us rich. — Beecher, 


A giving hand, though foul, shall 
have fair praise. — ^Shakespeare. 


Some are unwisely liberal ; and 
more delight to give presents than to 
pay debts. — Sir P. Sidney* 


Almost always the most indigent are 
the most generous,-^Stanislaus. 
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If there be any truer measure of a 
man than by what he does, it must be 
by what he gives. — South. 


To give awkwardly is churlishness. 
The most difficult part is to give, then 
why not add a smile? — La Bruy^re. 


Generosity, wrong placed, becometh 
a vice; a princely mind will undo a 
private family. — Fuller. 


The truly generous is the truly wise; 

And he who loves not others, lives unblest. 

— Horace. 


Bounty always receives part of its 
value from the manner it is bestowed. 
^Br. Jolinson. 


A man who suddenly becomes gen- 
erous may please fools, but he will not 
deceive the wise. — Phsedrus. 


Many men have been capable of do- 
ing a wise thing, more a cunning thing, 
but very few a generous thing. — Alex- 
ander Pope. 


Generosity, to be perfect, should al- 
ways be accompanied by a dash of 
humor. — Marie Ebner-Eschenbach. 


Generosity is the accompaniment of 
high birth; pity and gratitude are its 
attendants. — Corneille. 


For his bounty, there was no winter 
in it; an autumn ’twas that grew the 
more by reaping. — Shakespeare. 


What seems generosity is often dis- 
guised ambition, that despises small to 
run after greater interests. — Roche- 
foucauld. 


How much easier it is to be gener- 
ous than just ! Men are sometimes 
bountiful who are not honest. — 
Junius. 


' In giving, a man receives more than 
he gives; and the more is in propor- 
tion to the worth of the thing given. — 
George MacDonald. 


O the world is but a word ; were it 
all yours to give it in a breath, how 
qiMckly were it goife I — Shakespeare. 


Men of the noblest dispositions 
think themselves happiest when others 
share their happiness with them. — 
Duncan. 


The generous who is always just, 
and the just who is always generous, 
may, unannounced, approach the 
throne of heaven. — Lavater. 


When you give, take to yourself no 
credit for generosity, unless you deny 
yourself something in order that you 
may give. — Henry Taylor. 


To be generous, guiltless, and of a 
free disposition is to take those things 
for bird-bolts that you deem cannon- 
bullets. — Shakespeare. 


No one ever sowed the grain of gen- 
erosity who gathered not up the har- 
vest of the desire of his heart. — Saadi. 


Wherever I find a great deal of 
gratitude in a poor man, I take it for 
granted there would be as much gen- 
erosity if he were a rich man. — Pope. 


Let us proportion our alms to our 
ability, lest we provoke God to pro- 
portion His blessings to our alms, — 
Beveridge. 


They that do an act that docs de?* 
serve requital pay first themselves the 
stock of such content. — Sir Robert 
Howard. 


Any one may do a casual act of 
good-nature ; but a continuation of 
them shows it a part of the tempera- 
ment. — Sterne. 


There were in him candor and gen- 
erosity, which, unless tempered by clue 
mode’^ation, lead to ruin. — Tacitus. 


There is a greatness in being gener- 
ous, and there is only simple justice 
in satisfying creditors. Generosity is 
the part of ,the soul raised above the 
vulgar.— -Goldsmith. 


He who gives what he^ would as 
readily throw away gives without gen- 
erosity; for the essence of generositjf 
is in self-sacrifice. — Henry Taylor. 
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It is a pleasure appropriate to man 
for him to save a fellow-man, and 
gratitude Is acquired in no better way. 
—Ovid. 


All my experience of the world 
teaches me that in ninety^nlne cases 
out of a hundred the safe side and the 
side of a question is the generous 
side and the merciful side. — Mrs. 
Jameson. 


True generosity is a duty as indis- 
pensably necessary as those imposed 
upon us by the law. It is a rule im- 
posed upon us by reason, which should 
be the sovereign law of a rational be- 
ing.— Goldsmith. 


Generosity, when once set going, 
knows not how to stop; as the more 
familiar we are with the lovely form, 
the more enamored we become cf her 
charms. — Pliny the Younger. 


God blesses still the generous thought 
And still the fitting word He speeds. 
And truth, at His requiring taught. 

He quickens into deeds. — Whittier. 


It is good to be unselfish and gener- 
ous; but don’t carry that too far. , It 
will not do to give youfself to be melt- 
ed down for the benefit of the tallow- 
trade; you must know where to find 
yourself.— George. Eliot, 


A friend to everybody is often a 
friend to nobody, or else in his sim- 
plicity he robs his family to help 
strangers, and becomes brother to a 
beggar. There is wisdom in generosi- 
ty, as in everything else. — Spurgeon. 


He that gives all, though but little, 
gives much ; because God looks not to 
the ouantity of the gift, but to the 
quality of the givers; he that desires 
to give more than he can hath equaled 
his gift to his desire, and hath given 
more than he bath.— Quarles. 


The reputation of generosity is to 
be purchased pretty cheap ; it does not 
depend so much upon a man’s general 
expense, as it does upon his giving 
handsomely where it is proper to give 
at all. A man, for instance, who 
should give a servant four shillings 


would jmss for covetous, while he who 
gave him a crown would be reckoned 
generous ; so that the difference of 
those two opposite characters turm 
upon one shilling. — Chesterfield, 


One great reason w^hy men practice 
generosity so little in the world is 
their finding so little there. Gener- 
osity is catching ; and if so many men 
escape it, it is in a great degree from 
the same reason the countrymen es- 
cape the smallpox, — ^because they meet 
no one to give it to them. — Greville. 


I There is a story of some mountains 
of salt in Cumana, which never di- 
minished, though carried away in 
much abundance by merchants; but 
when once they were monopolized to 
the benefit of a private purse, then the 
salt decreased, till afterward all were 
allowed to take of it, when it had a 
new access and increase. The truth 
of this story may be uncertain, but 
the application is true; he that envies 
others the use of his gifts decays then, 
but he thrives most that is most dif- 
fusive. — Spencer. 

Genius 

Genius is only great patience. — ^Buf- 
fom 


Genius is universal. — ^David Dudley 
Field, 


Genius does not herd with genius. — > 
O. W. Holmes. 


Genius is independent of situation. 
— Churchill, 


Genius involves both envy and cal- 
umny. — Pope. 


Genius speaks only to genius. — ^ 
Stanislaus. 


A happy genius is the gift of na- 
ture. — Dryden. 


No enemy is so terrible as a man of 
genius. — ^Disraeli. 


Genius is intensity. — Balzac. 


Genius, even, as it is the greatest 
good, is the greatest harm. — Emerson, 


Genius 
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Genius can never despise labor. — 
Abel Stevens. 


Genius, like humanity, rusts for 
want of use. — Hazlitt. 


Genius has no brother. — Bulwer- 
Lytton. 


Genius must be bom, and never can 
be taught. — ^Dryden. 


The faculty of growth. — Coleridge. 


Genius points the way; talent pur- 
sues it. — Marie Ebner-Eschenbach. 


Genius is ever a riddle to itself. — 
Richter. 


All great men are in some degree 
inspired. — Cicero. 


One genius has made many clever 
artists. — ^Martial. 


Genius is clairvoyant — ^Abel Ste- 
vens. 


The freemasonry of genius. — ^Moses 
Harvey. 


To do what is impossible for talent 
is the mark of genius. — Amiel. 


Genius is .that in whose power a 
man is. — ^Lowell. 


Genius only leaves behind it the 
monuments of its strength. — Hazlitt. 


Genius can only , breathe freely in 
an atmosphere of freedom, — John Stu- 
art Mill. 


Great geniuses have the shortest 
biographies. — Emerson. 


The lam]^ of g^ius burns quicker 
than the lamp of life. — Schiller. 

The honors of genius are eternal. — 
Propertius. , , " ^ 

We measure gepitf^ quality, not 
by quantity. — Wetraell Imilil^k , 


Couraf^e of eoul is^ nedos^ry for l:he 
ttiUmph^ of genius. — Mme. de S|^eh ' 


No age is shut against great genius. 
— Seneca. 


Genius is mainly an affair of en* 
ergy. — Matthew Arnold. 


Genius is always more suggestive 
than expressive. — Abel Stevens, 


Talent should minister to genius. — ► 
Robert Browning. 


Patience is a necessary ingredient 
of genius. — Beaconsfield. 


Genius, in one respect, is like gold — 
numbers of persons are constantly 
writing about both, who have neither. 
— Colton. 


A woman must be a genius to create 
a good husband. — Balzac. 


Taste consists in the power of judg- 
ing; genius in the power of executing. 
— Blair. 


There are no laws by which we can 
write Iliads. — Ruskin. 


Genius is not a single power, but a 
combination of great powers. — Whip* 
pie. 


Genius does what it must; and ta^ 
ent does what it can. — Owen Mere:- 
dith. 


The path of genius is not less q 1>» 
structed with disappointment than 
that of ambition. — Voltaire. 


One science only will one genius fit, 
so vast is art, so narrow human wit. 
— Pope. 


Genius of the highest kind ^ implies 
an unusual intensity of the mbdi^ing 
power. — Coleridge. 


There is no great genius free from 
some tincture of mamaess. — Seneca, 


. Genius, thou gift of Heaven! thou 
light divine ! — Crabbe. 

The proportion of genius to the vul- 
gar is like ope to a million. — ■Layatd^E 
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Nature is the master of talent ; 
genius is the master Oi nature. — 3 * G. 
Holland. 


Genius is the highest type of reason 
— talent the highest type of the under- 
standing. — Hickob. 

Genius, the Pythian of the beauti- 
ful, lea'^es its large truths a riddle to 
the dull. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Genius is an immense capacity for 
taking trouble. — Carlyle. 

Genius is the gold in the mine, tal- 
ent is the miner who works and brings 
it out — Lady Blessington. 


The first and last thing which is re- 
quired of genius is the love of truth. 
— Goethe. 


Genius always gives its best at first, 
prudence at last. — Lavater. 

The life of great geniuses is noth- 
ing but a sublime storm. — George 
Sand. 


I know no such thing as genius-;;- 
genius is nothing but labor *and dili- 
gence. — Hogarth. 

Philosophy becomes poetry, and sci- 
ence imagination, in the enthusiasm of 
genius. — Isaac Disraeli. 

Genius unexerted is no more genius 
than a bushel of acorns is a forest of 
oaks. — ^Beecher. 


Many men of genius rnust arise be- 
fore a particular man of genius can 
appear. — Isaac Disraeli. 

Fortune has rarely condescended to 
be the companion of genius. — Isaac 
Disraeli. 

Genius in poverty Is never feared, 
because nature, though liberal in her 
gifts in one instance, is forgetfnf in 
another. — B. R. Haydon. 


Every man who observes vigilantly 
and resolves steadfastly, gro'^s uncon- 
sciously into genius. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


A man of genius is inexhaustible 
only in proportion as he is always re- 
nourishing his genius. — Bulwer-Lyt- 
ton. 


He alone can claim this name, who writer 
With fancy high, and bold and daring 
Flights. —Horace. 


Intelligence is to genius as the 
whole is in proportion to its part. — 
De La Bruyfere. 


Genius is essentially creative ; it 
bears the stamp of the individual who 
possesses' it. — Mme. de Stael. 

Wit is the god of moments, but 
Genius is the god of ages.— La Bru- 
yfere. 


Steady work turns genius to a loom. 
— George Eliot. 


It is the privilege of genius that to 
it life never grows commonplace as to 
the rest of us. — Lowell. 


G^ius — the free and harmonious 
play of all the faculties of a human 
being. — Alcott. 


Genius does not care much for a set 
of explicit regulations, but that does 
not mean that genius is lawless. — 
Charles PI. Parkhurst. 


Many a genius has been slow of 
growth. Oaks that flourish for a thou- 
sand years do not spring up into 
beauty like a reed. — George Henry 
Lewes. 

The scorn of genius is the most ar- 
rogant and the most boundless of all 
scorn. — Ouida. 


Genius is inconsiderate, self-relying, 
and, like unconscious beauty, without 
any intention to please. — Isaac Mayer 
Wise. 


Genius is subject to the same laws 
which regulate the production of cot- 
ton and molasses. — MacftuTay. 


Of the three requisitions of genius, 
the first is soul, and the second, soul, 
and the third, soul. — E. P. Whipple. 
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Genius finds its own road and car- 
ries its own lamp. — Willmott. 


Heaven and earth, advantages and 
obstacles, conspire to educate genius. 
— Fuseli. 


Genius may be almost defined as the 
faculty of acquiring poverty. — Whip- 
ple. 


Genius is the power of carrying the 
feelings of childhood into the powers 
of manhood. — Coleridge. 


Genius makes its observations in 
shorthand; talent writes them out at 
length. — Bovee. 


The miracles of genius always rest 
on profound convictions which refuse 
to be analyzed. — Emerson. 


How often we see the greatest 
genius buried in obscurity! — Plautus. 


Genius may at times want the spur, 
but it stands as often in need of the 
curb. — Longinus. 


There is genius as well in virtue as 
fn intellect. ’Tis the doctrine of faith 
over works. — Emerson. 


That genius is feeble which cannot 
hold its own before the masterpieces of 
the world.~T. W, Higginson. 


Genius is always impatient of its 
harness; its wild blood makes it bard 
to train. — Holmes. 

The gifts of genius are far greater 
than the givers themselves venture to 
suppose. — Moses Harvey. 


Genius is lonely without the sur- 
rounding presence of a people to in- 
spire it.; — T. W. Higginson. 


Men of gepius are often dull and 
inert in societi^^ as the blazing metech* 
when it descetios to the earth is only 
a stone. — Longfellow. . . 


A man of genius m|ay sometimes 
suffer a miserable sterility; but at 
Other .fitnes he will fee! himseff tFo 
magician of thought.— John, Foster. 


Genius cannot escape the taint of its 
time more than a child the influence ol 
its begetting. — Ouida. 


Refined taste forms a good critic; 
but genius is further necessary to form 
the poet or the orator. — Blair. 


There is none but he whose being I 
do fear; and, under him, my genius is 
rebuked, as it is said Antony’s was by 
Caesar. — Shakespeare. 


It is in the heart that God has 
placed the genius of women, because 
the works of this genius are all w’orks 
of love. — Lamartine. 


Genius is rarely found without some 
mixture of eccentricity, as the strength 
of spirit is proved by the bubbles oo 
its surface. — Mrs. Balfour. 


His genius quite obscured the brightest ray 
Of human thought, as Sofs effulgent beams 
At morn’s approach, extinguished all the 
stars. — R. Wynne. 


The finest flowers of genius have 
grown in an atmosphere where those 
of Nature are prone to droop, and dif- 
ficult to bring to maturity. — Dr. 
Guthrie. 


The greatest genius is never so 
great as when it is chastised and sub- 
dued by the highest reason. — Oolton. 


Talent, lying in the understanding, 
is often inherent; ^niUs, being the 
action of reason and imagination, rare- 
ly or never.— Coleridge. 


There is hardly a more common er- 
ror than that of taking the man who 
has but one talent for a genius. — ^Ai> 
thur Helps. 


Some have the temperament and 
tastes of genius, without its creative 
power. They feel acutely, but express 
tamely. — Bulwer. 


The true characteTistic of genius^ — 
without despising rules, it knows 
whep and how to break them. — Chan- 
hmg. ' ^ ^ 

Genius has Its fatality. Must w^ 
not see in its works a manifestation of 
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the will of Providence ? — ^Ars^e Hous- 
saye. 


When a true genius appears in the 
world you may know him by this sign, 
that the dunces are all in confederacy 
against him, — Swift 


<3enius, like a torch, shines less in 
the broad daylight of the present than 
in the night of the past. — Petit- 
Senn. 


Talent wears well, genius wears it- 
self put; talent drives a brougham in 
fact; genius, a sun-chariot in fancy. 
— Ouida. 


N'ot oft near home does genius brightly 
shine, , 

No more than precious stones while in the 
mine. — Omar Khayyam. 


Genius and its rewards are briefly told: 
A liberal nature and a ni|g?:ard doom, 
A difficult journey to a splendid tomb. 

— Forster. 


Genius inspires this thirst for fame : 
there is no blessing undesired by those 
to whom Heaven gave the means of 
winning it. — Mme. de Sta§l. 


To think and to feel, constitute the 
two grand divisions of men of genius 
— the men of reasoning and |:he men 
of imagination. — Isaac Disraeli. 


Men of humor are always in some 
d^ree men of genius; wits are rarely 
so^ althou^ a man of genius may, 
amongst ocher gifts, possess wit, as 
Shakespeare. — Coleridge. 


Men of genius are rarely much an- 
noyed by the company of vulgar peo- 
ple, because they have a power of 
looking at such persons as objects of 
amusement of another race altogether. 
— Coleridge. 


Latent genius is but a presumption. 
Everything that can be, is bound' to 
come into being, and what never comes 
into being is nothing, — Amiel. 

It is the habit of party in England 
to ask the alliance of a man of genius, 
but to follow the guidance of a man of 
character. — Lord John Russell. 


The very thrills of genius are dis- 
organizing. The body is never quite 
acclimated to its atmosphere, but how 
often succumbs and goes into a de- 
cline. — Henry D. Thoreau. 


Eccentricity is not a proof of genius, 
and even an artist should remember 
that originality consists not only in 
doing things differently, but also in 
“doing things better.” — Stedman. 


This is the highest miracle of genius, 
that things which are not should be 
as though they were, that the imag- 
inations of one mind should become 
the personal recollections of another, 
— Macaulay. 


There is no work of genius whicl 
has not been the delight of mankind, 
no word of genius to which the hu- 
man heart and soul have not, soonei 
or later, responded. — ^Lowell. 


Many have genius, but, wanting art, 
are forever dumb. The two must go 
together to form the great poet, paint- 
er, or sculptor. — Longfellow, 


It is good sense applied with dili- 
gence to what was at first a mere ac- 
cident, and which by great application 
grew to be called, by the generality of 
mankind, a particular genius. — John- 
son. 


This is the method of genius, to 
ripen fruit for the crowd by those 
rays of# whose heat they complain.— 
Margaret Fuller. 


The greatest geniuses have always 
attributed' everything to God, as if 
conscious of being possessed of a spark 
of His divinity. — B. R. Haydon. 


Men of genius are often considered 
superstitious, but the fact is, the fine- 
ness of their nerve renders them more 
^live to the supernatural than ordi- 
nary men. — B, ]El. Haydon. 

Genius is only as rich' as it is gener- 
ous* If it hjO^rds, it impoverishes it- 
self. What the banker sighs for, the 
meanest clown may have — leisure and 
a quiet mind.-— Henry D. Thoreau. . 
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So far from genius discarding law, 
rather is it the supreme joy of genius 
to re-enact the eternal and unwritten 
law in the chamber of its own intel- 
lect — Charles H. Parkhurst 


Rising genius always shoots forth 
its rays from among clouds and 
vapors, but these will gradually roll 
away and disappear as it ascends to 
its steady and meridian lustre. — 
Washington Irving. 


Men of genius do not excel in any 
profession because they labor in it, 
but they labor in it because they ex- 
cel. — Hazlitt 


Unpretending mediocrity is good, 
and genius is glorious; but the weak 
flavor of genius in a person essentially 
common is detestable. — Holmes. 


Genius, that power which consti- 
tutes a poet; that quality without 
which judgment is cold and knowledge 
is inert; that energy which ^ collects, 
combines, amplifies and animates. — 
Johnson. 


There never appear more than five 
or six men of genius in an age, but if 
they were united the world could not 
stand before them. — Swift 


With the offspring of genius, the 
law of parturition ^ reversed ; the 
throes are in the conception, the pleas- 
ure in the birth. — Colton. 


A nation does wisely, if not well, in 
stajving^ her men of genius. Patten 
them, and they are done for. — Charles 
Buxton. 


spreading over the stock which cannot 
keep pace with its evolutions, ■ 
Holmes. 


But the sublime, when it is intro- 
duced at a seasonable moment, has 
often carried all before it with the 
rapidity of lightning, and shown at a 
glance the mighty power of genius. — • 
Longinus. 


Genius is allied to a warna and in- 
flammable constitution ; delicacy of 
taste, to calmness and sedatene^ 
H^ce it is common to find genius in 
one who is a prey to every passion. — 
Lord Karnes. 


To be endowed with strength by 
nature, to be actuated by the powers 
of the mind, and to have a certain 
spirit almost divine infused into you. 
— Cicero. 


Who in the same given time can 
produce more than many others, has 
vigor; who can produce more and bet- 
ter, has talents ; who can ^ produce 
what none else can, has genius. — La- 
vater. 


Genius, without religion, is pnly a 
lamp on the outer gate of a palace. It 
may serve to cast a gleam of light on 
those that are without while the in- 
habitant sits in darkness. — Hannah 
More. 


Genius is supposed to be a power 
of producing excellences which are out 
of the reach of the rules of art: a 
power which no precepts can teach, 
and which no industry can acquire, — 
Sir J. Reynolds. 


Without a genius, learning soars in vain; 
And, without leaimmg, genius sinks again ; 
Their fotce ^ crawps the sprightly 

reign. ^ “if'P'lphinstcm. 

^ > — ff , • I ■ 

Every age ipight perhaps 
one or two geniusep, if tfiey^ put 
sunk under the censure and obloquy 
uf plodding, seirvrle, , imitatipgi ped^pts. 

’ ;:‘'i 

feleui^ grafted on woniauhood js 
like tq qvergrow it ui^d break its stem^ 
os you may see a grafted fruit-tree 


Genius, with all its pride in its own 
strength, is but a dependent quality, 
and cannot put forth its whole powers 
nor claim all its honors without an 
.amount of aid from the talents and 
of others which it is difficult to 
' SlcuIatefl-T-l^ryant. 

, Asiwhat w nal geulus aMses mt of 
the dis^ropui#onffte puwer 
a tcartaip faculty,* su theNgr^l idfills 
culty lieS3 in hatmoiiiizing with ih4h%'- 
rest of the character.-r-Mrs. ' Jameson^ 
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The drafts wbich true genius draws 
upon posterity, altbongli they may not 
always be honored so soon as they are 
due, are sure to be paid with com- 
pound interest in the end. — Colton. 


And genius hath electric power, 

Which earth can never tame; 

Bright suns may scorch, and dark clouds 
lower — 

Its flash is still the same. 

— Lydia M. Child. 


The highest genius never flowers in 
satire, but culminates in sympathy 
with that which is best in human na- 
ture, and appeals to it. — Chapin. 


Genius is intensity of life; an over- 
flowing vitality which floods and fer- 
tilizes a continent or a hemisphere of 
being; which makes a nature many- 
sided and whole, while most men re- 
main partial and fragmentary. — Ham- 
ilton W. Mabie. 


There are two kinds of genius. The 
first and highest may be said to speak 
out of the eternal to the present, and 
must compel its age to understand it; 
the second understands its age, and 
tells it what it wishes to be told. — 
Lowell. 


Men of the greatest genius are not 
always the most prodigal of their 
encomiums. But then it is when their 
range of power is confined, and they 
have in fact little perception, except 
of their Qwn partidtilar kind of exehl- 
lettee. — Hazlitt. ' ' 


Genius is nothing more than our 
common faculties refined to a greater 
intensity. There are no astonishing 
ways of doing astonishing things. All 
astonishing things are done by ordi- 
nary materials. — B. R. Haydon. 


Obey thy genius, for a minister it is 
unto the throne of fate. Draw to thy 
Soul, and centralize the rays which afe 
around of the Divinitj^.- — Bailey. 


The productions of a great genius, 
with^ many lapses and inadvertences, 
are infinitely preferable to the works 
of an inferior kind of author which 
tre scrupulously exact, and conform- 


able to all the rules of correct writ* 
ing. — Addison. 


The effusions of genius, or rather 
the manifestations of what is called 
talent, are often the effects of distem- 
pered nerves and complexional spleen, 
as pearls are morbid secretions. — Rob- 
ert Walsh. 


The light of genius is sometimes so 
resplendent as to make a man walk 
through life amid glory and acclama- 
tion ; but it burns very dimly and low 
when carried into ^‘the valley of the 
shadow of death.” — Mountford. 


Genius does not seem to derive any 
great support from syllogisms. Its 
carriage is free ; its manner has a 
touch of inspiration. We see it come, 
but we never see it walk. — Count de 
Maistre. 


It is interesting to notice how some 
minds seem almost to create them- 
selves, springing up under every dis- 
advantage, and working their solitary 
but irresistible way through a thou- 
sand obstacles. — Washington Irving. 


The effusions of genius are entitled 
to admiration rather than applause, as 
they are chiefly the effect of natural 
endowment, and sometimes appear to 
he almost involuntary. — W. B. Clu- 
low. 


Genius never grows old — young to- 
day, mature yesterday, vigorous to- 
morrow, always immortal. It is pe- 
culiar to no sex or condition, and is 
the divine gift to woman no less than 
to man. — Juan Lewis. 


We declare to you ■ that the earth 
has exhausted its contingent of master 
spirits. Now for decadence and gen- 
eral closing. We must make up our 
minds to it. We shall have no more 
men ef genius. — ^Victor Hugo. 

As diamond cuts diamond, and Qne 
hone smool^hs a second, all the parts 
of intellect are whetstones to each 
other ; and genius, which is but the 
result of their mutual isharpening, is 
character, too. — 0. A. Bartol. 
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Genius is to other gifts what the 
carbuncle is to the precious stones. It 
sends forth its own light, whereas 
other stones only reflect borrowed 
light. — A. Schopenhauer. 


Some very dull and sad people have 
genius though the world may not count 
it as such; a genius for love, or for 
patience, or for prayer, mayb^. We 
know the divine spark is here and 
there in the world : who shall say un- 
der what manifestations, or humble 
disguise ! — Anne Isabella Thackeray. 


Genius, indeed, melts many ages 
into one, and thus eflcects something 
permanent, yet still with a similarity 
of ofl&ce to that of the more ephemeral 
writer. A work of genius is but the 
newspaper of a century, or perchance 
of a hundred centuries. — Hawthorne. 


High original genius is always ridi- 
culed on its first appearance; most of 
all by those who have won themselves 
the highest reputation in working on 
the established lines. Genius only 
commands recognition when it has cre- 
ated the taste which is to appreciate 
it. — Froude. 


All the means of action, the shape- 
less masses — the materials — lie every- 
where about us. What we need is the 
celestial fire to chauge the flint into 
transparent crystal, bright and clear. 
That fire is genius! — Longfellow. 


The light of genius never sets, but 
sheds itself upon other faces, in dif- 
ferent hues of splendor. Homer glows 
in the softened beauty of Virgil, and 
Spenser revives in the decorated learn- 
ing of Gray. — Willmott. 


The richest genius, like the most 
fertile soil, when uncultivated,^ shpots 
up into the rankest and in- 

stead of vine? and olives ipr the pleasr 
lire and us^ of man, jprpdu^^ 
slbthful owner the most abnndlmt; 
crop of poisons. — Hume. 


" The wild force of genius has ofteh^ 
been fated by Nature to he finally over- 
come by quiet strength. The volcano 
sends UP its red bolt With terrific forOe, 
es if It would strike the st^rs; but the 


calm, resistless hand of gravitation 
seizes it and brings it to the earth. — 
Bayne. 


Was genius ever ungrateful? Mere 
talents are- dry leaves, tossed up and 
down by gusts of passion, and sc'at- 
tered and swept away ; but Genius lies 
on the bosom of Memory, and Grati- 
tude at her feet. — Landor. 


The whole genius of an author con- 
sists in describing well, and delineat- 
ing character well. Homer, Plato, 
Virgil, Horace only excel other writers 
by their expressions and images; we 
must indicate what is true if we mean 
to write naturally, forcibly and deli- 
cately. — La Bruyfere. 


Genius, without work, is certainly a 
dumb oracle ; and it is unquestionably 
true that the men of the highest 
genius have invariably been found to 
be amongst the most plodding, ha^- 
working, and intent men — their chief 
characteristic apparently consisting 
simply in their power of laboring more 
intensely and effectively than others. — 
Samuel Smiles. 


The very greatest genius, after all. 
is not the greatest thing in the world, 
any more than the greatest city in the 
world is the country or the sky. It is 
the concentration of some of its great- 
est powers, but it is not the greatest 
diffusion of its might. It is_ not the 
habit of its success, the stability of its 
sereneness. — Leigh Hunt. 


Genius is not a single power, but a 
combination of great powers. It rea- 
sons, but it is not reasoning ; it judges, 
but it is not judgment: it imagines, 
but it is not imagination ; it feels 
deeply and fiercely, but it is not pas- 
sion. It is neither, because it is all. — 
Whipple. 


AH are to be men of genius in their 
d^ee, — rivulets or rivers, it does not 
'liafter, so that the souls be clear and 
pure;' nPt. d^ad walls encompassing 
idead heaps df things, known and num- 
hered, but running waters in the sweet 
wiMerness df' things tinnumbhred, and 
unknown, conscious only of hhd 
banks, on which they parti^ tefrds^l 
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and partly reflect the flowers, and so 
pass on. — Ruskin. 


Neither can we admit that definition 
of genius that some would propose — 
‘*a power to accomplish all that we 
undertake for we might muitiply ex- 
amples to prove that this definition of 
genius contains more than the thing 
defined. Cicero failed in poetry, Pope 
in painting, Addison in oratory; yet 
it would be harsh to deny genius to 
these men. — Colton. 


When the great Kepler had at 
length discovered the harmonic laws 
that regulate the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, he exclaimed : 
“Whether my discoveries will be read 
by posterity or by my contemporaries 
is a matter that concerns them more 
than me. I may well be contented to 
wait one century for a reader, when 
God Himself, during so many thousand 
years, has waited for an observer like 
myself.’^ — Macaulay. 


What we call genius may, perhaps, 
in more strict propriety, be described 
as the spirit of discovery. Genius is 
the very eye of intellect and the wing 
of thought It is always in advance 
of its time. It is the pioneer for the 
generation which it precedes. For 
th^s reason it is called a seer — ^and 
hence its songs have been prophecies. 
' — Simms. 


As well might a lovely woman look 
daily in her mirror, yet not be aware 
of her beauty, as a ^eat soul be un- 
conscious of the powers with which 
Heaven has gifted him; not so much 
for himself, as to enlighten others — a 
messenger from God Himself, with a 
high and glorious mission to perform. 
Woe unto him who abuses that mis- 
sion I — Chambers. 


There is nothing so remote from 
vanity as true geniu^. It' is fimo^ as 
natural for those, who ar^e endpwed 
with the highest powers df th§ hummi, 
mind to produce the miracles!, of aift,' 
as for other men to breathe or,moye%. 
Correggio, who is said to have pro-' 
duced some of his divinest works al- 
most without having seen a picture, 


prob&bly did not know that he had 
done anything extraordinary. — Haz 
litt. 


Genius! thou gift of Heav’n! thou Light 
divine ! 

Amid what dangers art thou doom’d to 
shine! 

Oft will the body’s weakness check thy 
force, 

Oft damp thy Vigour, and impede thy 
course; 

And trembling nerves compel thee to re- 
strain 

Thy noble efforts, to contend with pain; 

Or Want (sad guest!) will in thy pres* 
ence come, 

And breathe around her melancholy gloom: 

To Life’s low cares will thy proud thought 
confine. 

And make her sufferings, her impatience, 
thine. — Crabbe. 


The whole difference between a man 
of genius and other men, it has been 
said a thousand times, and most truly, 
is that the first remains in great part 
a child, seeing with the large eyes of 
children, in perpetual wonder, not con- 
scious of much knowledge — conscious, 
rather, of infinite ignorance, and yet 
infinite power; a fountain of eternal 
admiration, delight, and creative force 
within him meeting the ocean of visi- 
ble 'and governable things around him. 
— Ruskin. 


The only difference between a genius 
and one of common capacity is that 
the former anticipates and explores 
what the latter accidentally hits upon. 
But even the man of genius himself 
more frequently employs the advan- 
tages that chance presents to him. It 
is the lapidary that gives value to the 
diamond, which the peasant has dug 
up without knowing its Worth. — Abbe 
Raynal. 


Nature seems to delight in disap^ 
pointing the assiduities of art, with 
which it would rear dulness to ma- 
turity, and to glory in the vigor and 
Ivwirianc^ of her chance productions. 
She scatters the seeds of genius to the 
winds, and though 'some may perish 
jUUiong the stpny places of the world, 
land soipe may be choked by the thorns 
and brambles of early adversity, yet 
others will now and then strike root 
even in the clefts of the rock, struggle 
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bravely up into sunshine, and spread 
over their sterile birthplace all the 
beauties of vegetation. — Washington 
Irving. 

Gentility 

How weak a thing is gentility, if it 
wants virtue. — Fuller. 


There cannot be a surer proof of 
low origin, or of an innate meanness 
of disposition, than to be always talk- 
ing and thinking of being genteel. — 
Hazlitt. 


I would have you not stand so much 
on your gentility, which is an airy and 
mere borrowed thing from dead men’s 
dust and bones ; and none of yours ex- 
cept you make and hold it. — Ben 
Jonson. 

GentlexnaiL 

He is gentle that doth gentle deeds. 
—Chaucer. 


The gentleman is a Christian prod- 
uct. — George H. Calvert 


An affable and courteous gentleman. 
^Shakespeare. 


The prince of darkness is a gentle- 
man. — Marlowe. 


His tribe were God Almighty’s gen- 
tlemen. — Dryden. 


Since every Jack became a gentleman, 
There’s many a gentle person made a Jack. 

— Shakespeare. 


To make a fine gentleman, several 
trades are required, but chiefly a bar- 
i^er. — Goldsmith. 


When Adam dolve and Eva span 
Who was then the gen4«wan? 

-^Pegge. 

The look of a gentleman is little else; 
than the reflec|:ion of the looks 
Trotld. — Hazlitt. 


Education begins the gentleman, but’j 
teadihg, good company, and reflation 
must finJsh him. — Locke. 

H9 is the best gentleman who is the 
son of his ottn deserts.— Victor Hugo. 


The gentleman is solid mahogany; 
the fashionable man is only veneer. — 
J. G. Holland. 


He whom we call a gentleman is no 
longer the man of Nature. — Hiderot. 


There is no man that can teach us 
to be gentlemen better than Joseph 
Addison. — Thackeray. 


He that bears himself like a gentleman, is 
Worth to have been born a gentleman. 

— Chapman. 


Gentleman is a term which does not 
apply to any station, but to the mind 
and the feelings in every station. — 
Talfourd. 


Repose and cheerfulness are the 
badge of the gentleman — repose in en- 
ergy. — Emerson. 


In a word, to be a fine gentleman is 
to be a generous and brave man. — ■ 
Steele. 


The gentle minde by gentle deeds is 
knowne; 

For a man by nothing is so well bewrayed 
As by his manners. — Spenser. 


It is difficult to believe that a true 
gentleman will ever become a game- 
ster, a libertine, or a sot. — Chapin. 


Tho* modest, on his unembarrass’d brow 
Nature bad written — “Gentleman.” 

— Byron. 


Oh! St. Patrick was a gentleman, 
Who came of decent people. 

— Henry Bennett. 


The taste of beauty and the relish 
of what is decent, just, and amiable 
perfects the character of the gentle- 
man and the philosopher. — ^Shaftes- 
bury. 


, A gentleman is always a gentle- 
;man; but the butterflies of society dif- 
leir niuch in their moods as does 
that insect in its colors. — Mme. Hu- 
fresnoy. 

My master bf^n honorable 
gentleman: tricka he haft in h|in 
which gentlemen have. — ^afee^ay^^^i 
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Ueljj;ion is the most gentlemanly 
thing in the worki It alone will gen- 
tilize, it unmisecl witlv cant — Cole- 
ridge. 


The grand old name of gentleman 
DefamM by every charlatan 
And soil’d with all ignoble use. 

— Tennyson. 


We sometimes meet an original gen- 
tleman, who, if manners had not ex- 
isted, would have invented them. — 
Emerson. 


He had then the grace, too rare in every 
clime, 

Of being, without alloy of fop or bean, 

A finished gentleman from top to toe. 

— 'Byron. 


A gentleman has ease without fa- 
miliarity, is respectful without mean- 
ness ; genteel without affectation, in- 
sinuating without seeming art. — Ches- 
terfield. 


The best of men 

That e’er wore earth about him was a .suf- 
ferer; 

A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil 
spirit. 

The first true gentleman that ever breathed. 

— T. Dekker. 


Measure not thy carriage by any man’s 
eye, 

Thy speech by no man’s ear; but be rego 
lute 

And confident in doing and saying; 

And this is the grace of a right gentleman. 

— Chapman. 


We are gentlemen. 

That neither in our hearts, nor outward 
eyes. 

Envy the great, nor do the low despise. 

— Shakespeare. 


Propriety of manners and consider- 
ation for others are the two main 
characteristics of a gentleman. — Bea- 
consfield. 


Men of courage, men of sesase, and 
men of letters are frequent ; but a true 
gentleman is what one seldom sees. — ■ 
Steele. 


A gentleman is one who understands 
and show’s every mark of deference to 
the claims of self-love in others, and 
exacts it in return from them. — Haz- 
litt. 


God knows that all sorts of gentle- 
men knock at the door ; but whenever 
used in strictness and with any em- 
phasis, the name will be found to point 
at original energy.- — ’Emerson. 


Perhaps propriety is as near a word 
as any to denote the manners of the 
gentleman ; elegance is necessary to the 
fine gentleman; dignity is proper to 
noblemen, and majesty to kings.— ^ 
Hazlitt. 


The flowering of civilization is the 
finished man, the man of sense, of 
grace, off accomplishment, of social 
ppwer — the gentleman. — Emerson, 


‘T am a gentleman.” I’ll be sworn thou 
art; 

Thy tongue, thy face, thy limbs, actions and 
spirit, 

Do give thee five-fold blazon. 

— Shakespeare. 


Of the offspring of the gentilman 
Jafeth, came Habraham, Moyses, Aron 
and the profettys; and also the kyng 
of the right line of Mary, of whom 
that gentilman Jhesus was borne. — 
Juliana Berners. 


A sweeter and a lovelier gentleman, 
Fram’d in the prodigality of nature, 
Young, valiant, wise, and, no doubt right 
royal; 

The spacious world cannot again afford. 

— Shakespeare. 


That man will never be a perfect 
gentleman who lives only with gentle- 
men. To be a man of the world we 
must view that world in every grade 
and in every perspective. — Bnlwer- 
Lytton, 


The expression of a gentleman’s face 
is not so much that of refinement, as 
of flexibility, not. of sensibility and en- 
thusiasm as of indifference: it argues 
presence of mind rather than enlarge- 
ment of ideas. — Hazlitt. 


He that can enjoy the intimacy of 
the great, and on no occasion disgust 
them by familiarity, or disgrace him- 
self by servility, proves that he is as 
perfect a gentleman by nature, as his 
companicsns are by rank. — Colton. 
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To be a gentleman does not de^nd 
upon tbe tailor or the toilet, uood 
clothes are not good habits. A gentle- 
man is just a gentie-man — no more, 
no less : a diamond polished, that was 
first a diamond in the rough. — Bishop 
Doane. 


We may daily discover crowds ac- 
quire sufficient wealth to buy gentility, 
but very few that possess the virtues 
which ennoble human nature, and (in 
the best sense of the word) constitute 
a gentleman. — Shenstone. 


A gentleman’s first characteristic is 
that fineness of structure in the body 
which renders it capable of the most 
delicate sensation ; and of structure in 
the mind which renders it capable of 
the most delicate sympathies : one 
may say simply “fineness of nature.” — 
Ruskin. 


Our manners, our civilization, and 
all the good things connected with 
manners and civilization, have, in this 
European world of ours, depended for 
ages upon two principles: 1 mean the 
spirit of a gentleman^ and the spirit of 
religion. — Burke. 


Self-command is often thought a 
characteristic of high breeding. ^ * 

A true gentleman has no need of self- 
command; he simply feels rightly in 
all directions on all occasions, and, 
desiring to express only so much of his 
feeling as it is right to express, does not 
need to command himself. — Ruskin. 


His qualities depend, not upon fash- 
ion or manners, but' upon moral 
worth ; not on personal possessions, 
but on personal qualities. The Psalm- 
ist briefly describes him as one “that 
walketh uprightly, and worketh right- 
eousness, and speaketh the truth in 
his heart.” — Samuel Smiles. 


He is like to be mistaken who makes 
choice of a covetous man for a friend, 
or relietb upon the reed of narrow" and 
poltroon friendship. Pitiful things 
are only to be found in the cottages of 
such breasts ; but bright thoughts, 
clear deeds, constancy, fidelity, bounty 
and genero-us honesty are tbe gems of 


noble minds, wherein (to derogate 
from none) the true, heroic English 
gentleman hath no peer. — Sir Thomas 
Browne. 


He is a noble gentleman; withal 
Happy in ’s endeavours; the gcnVal voice 
Sounds him for courtesy, behaviour, lan- 
guage. 

And ev’ry fair demeanour, an example: 
Titles of honour add not to his worth: 
Who is himself an^ honour to his title. 

— John Ford. 


The true gentleman is extracted 
from ancient and worshipful parent- 
age. Wien a pepin is planted on a 
pepin-stock, the fruit grow’ing thence 
is called a renate, a most delicious ap- 
ple, as both by sire and dame well de- 
scended. Thus his blood must needs 
be, well purified who is genteelly born 
on‘ both sides. — Fuller. 


His years are young, but his experience 
old; . . , 

His head unmellowM, hut his judgment 
ripe; 

And in a word (for far behind his worth 
Corae all the praises that I now bestow) 
He is complete in feature and in mind, 
With all good grace to grace a gentleman. 

— Shakespeare. 


The taste of beauty, and the relish 
of what is decent, just and amiable, 
perfects the character of the gentle- 
man and the philosopher. ^ And tbe 
study of such a taste or relish will, as 
we suppose, be ever the great employ- 
ment and conceim of him who covets 
as well to be wise and good, as agree- 
able and polite. — Shaftesbury. 

There are some spirit/ nobly just, utiwarp’d 
by pelf or pnde, _ 

Great in the calm, but greater still when 
dash’d by adverse tide; — 

They hold the rank no king can give, no 
station can disgrace; 

Nature puts forth her gentleman, and mon- 
archs must give place. 

-^Eliza Cook. 


What is it to be a gentleman? Is 
it to be honest, to be gentle, to be gen- 
erousv to be bra-ve, to be wise, and, 
possessing all these qualities, to exer- 
cise them in the most graceful out- 
ward manner? Ought a gentleman to 
be a loyal son, a true an 

honest father? Ought his life to be 
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decent, his bills to be paid, his taste 
to be high and elegant, his aims in life 
lofty and noble? — Thackeray. 


But nature, with a matchless hand, sends 
forth her nobly born, 

And laughs the i>0ltry attributes of wealth 
and rank to scorn; 

She moulds with c^re a spirit rare, half 
human, half divine. 

And cries, fexulting, “Who can make a 
gentleman like mine’” 

• — Eliza Cook. 


A gentleman is a rarer thing than 
some of us think for. 'W’’hich of us can 
IK>int out many such in his circle — 
men whose aims are generous, whose 
truth is constant and elevated; who 
can look the world honestly in the face, 
with an equal manly sympathy for t^ie 
great and the small? We all kno^ a 
hundred whose coats are well made, 
and a score who have excellent man- 
ners: but of geptlemen how many? 
Let us take a little scrap of paper and 
each make out his list. — Thackeray. 


.^fter an, there is such a thing as 
looking like a gentlem-in. There are 
men whose class no dirt or rags can 
hide, any more than they could Ulys- 
ses. I have seen such men in plenty 
among workmen, too; but, on the 
whole, the gentleman — by whom I do 
not mean just now the rich — have the 
superiority in that point. But not, 
please God, forever. Give us^ the same 
air, water, exercise, education, good 
society, and yon will see whether this 
‘^haggardness,” this “coarseness’’ (etc., 
for the list is too long to specify), be 
an accident, or a propertv, of the man 
of the i>eople. — ChaVles Kingsley. 


A Christian is Gk^ Almighty’s gen- 
tleman ; a gentleman, in the vulgar, 
superficial way of updetstanding the 
word, is the deyirs Christian. But to 
throw aside these polislied and too 
current counterfeits for something val- 
uable and sterling, the real gentleman 
should be gentle in everything^ at le^st 
in everything that denends on himself 
— in carriage, temper, constructions, 
aims, desires. He ought, therefore, to 
be mild, calm, quiet, even, temperate 
—not hasty in judgment, not exorbi- 
tant in ambition, not overbearing, not 
proud, not rapacious* not oppressive; 


for these things are contrary to gentle- 
ness. Many such gentlemen are to be 
found, I trust; and many more would 
be were the true meaning of the name 
borne in mind and duly inculcated, — 
Hare. 

Gentleness 

Gentleness is the outgrowth of be- 
nignity. — Hannah More. 


The gentleness of all the gods go 
with thee. — Shakespeare. 


Let gentleness thy strong enforce- 
ment be. — Shakespeare. 


Gentleness and affability conquer at 
last, — Terence, 


We must be gentle now we are gen- 
tlemen. — Shakespeare. 


Sweet speaking oft a currish heart 
reclaims. — Sir P. Sidney. 


Ijet mildness ever attend thy tongue. 
— Theogius. 

The mildest manners and the gen- 
tlest 'heart. — Homer. 

The power of gentleness is irresisti- 
ble. — H. INIartyn. 


Gentleness! ’ more powerful than 
Hercules. — Ninon de Lenclos. 


A woman’s strength is most potent 
When robed in gentleness. — Lamartine. 

- Your gentleness shall force, more 
than your force move us to gentleness. 
— Shakespeare. • 


Gentleness and repose are para- 
mount to everything else in woman. — 
Montaigne. 


With all women gentleness ris the 
most persuasive and powerful argu- 
ment. — Th^ophile Gautier. 


The- human heart becomes softened 
by hearing of instances of gentleness 
and oonsideraiion. — Phitarcb. 

In the husband, wisdom : in the 
wife^r g^tl^ess.T-George Herbert. 
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Gentleness in the gait is what sim- 
plicity is in the dress. Violent ges- 
tures or quick movements inspire in- 
voluntary disrespect. — Balzac. 

Those that do teach young babes 

Do it with gentle means and easy tasks. 

— Shakespeare. 

They are as gentle 

As zephyrs blowing below the violet- 

— Shakespeare. 

Better make penitents by gentleness 
than hypocrites by severity. — St. Fran- 
cis de Sales. 

Gentleness corrects whatever is of- 
fensive in our manners. — Blair. 

We do not believe, or we forget, that 
“the Holy Ghost came down, not in 
shape of a vulture^ but in the form of 
a dove.” — Emerson. 

A man never so beautifully shows 
his own strength as when he respects 
a woman’s softness. — Douglas Jen old. 

Fearless gentleness is the most beau- 
tiful of feminine attractions, bom of 
modesty and love. — Mrs. Balfour. 

It is only i)eople who possess firm- 
ness who can possess true gentleness. 
In those who appear gentle, it is gen- 
erally only weakness, which is readily 
converted into harshne^. — La Roche- 
foucauld.* 

Power can do by gentleness that 
which violence fails to accomplish ; 
and calmness best enforces the im- 
perial mandate. — Claudianus. 

What thou wilt, thou rather shalt 
enforce it with thy smile, tiian hew to 
it with thy sword. — Shakespesfre. 

If you would fall into any e?:tr^e, 
let il: be on the side of gentleness. The 
human mind is so constructed that it 
resists rigor, and yields to softness. 

St. Francis de Sales. 

Gentleness, which belongs to virtue, 
is to be carefully distinguished from 
the mean spirit of cowards and the 
fawning assent of sycophants. — -Blair. 


The golden beams of tmth and the 
silken cords of love, twisted together, 
will draw men on with a sweet vio- 
lence, whether they will or not. — Cud- 
worth. 

In families well ordered, there is al- 
ways one firm, sweet temper, which 
controls without seeming to dictate. 
The Greeks represented Persuasion as 
crowned. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

Gentleness is far more successful in 
all its enterprises than violence; in- 
deed, violence generally frustrates its 
own pilose, while gentleness scarcely 
I ever fails. — Locke. 

Experience has caused it to be re- 
marked that in the country where the 
laws are gentle, the minds of the citi- 
zens are struck by it, as it is else- 
where by the most severe. — Catherine 
the Second. 

With regard to manner, be careful 
to speak in a soft, tender, kind and 
loving way. Even when you have oc- 
casion to rebuke, be careful to do it 
with manifest kindness. The effect 
will he incalculably better. — Hosea 
Ballou. 

A crystal river 

Diaphanous because it travels slowly. 

Soft is the music that would charm 
forever; 

I The flower of sweetest smell is shy and 
lowly. — Wordsworth, 

True gentleness is founded on a 
sense of what we owe to Him who 
made us, and to the common nature 
which we all share. It arises from 
reflection on our own failings and 
wants, and from just views of the con- 
dition and the duty of man. It is 
native feeling heightened and im- 
proved by principle. — Blair, 

f If we were to form an image of dig- 
nity in a man, we should give him 
wisdom and valor, as beipg essential 
to the character of manhood. In the 
like manner, if you describe a right 
woman, in a laudable sense, she should 
have gentle softness, tender fear, and 
all those parts of life which distin- 
guish her from the other with 
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smne subonJination to it, b®t such «n 
inferiority as makes her still more 
lovely. — Steele. 


I can call up spirits from the vasty deep.— 

Why so can I, or so can any man; 

But will they come, when you do call foi 
th era ? — Shakespeare. 


The best and simplest cosmetic for 
women is constant gentleness and sym- 
pathy for the noblest interests of her 
fellow-crea tores. This preserves and 
gives to her features an indelibly gay, 
fre^, and agreeable expression. If 
women would bat realize that harsh- 
ness makes them ugly, it would prove 
the best means of conversion. — ^Auer-i 
bach. 


An accent very low 
In blandishment, but a most silver flow 
Of subtle-pac^d counsel in distress. 

Right to the heart and bram, though un- 
discried, , 

Winning its way with extreme gemtleness 
Through all the outworks of suspicion s 
pride. -—Tennyson, 


Cksture 

The natural language of gesture is 
God’s language. We did not invent it. 
Surely natural language is the lan- 
guage of nature; and these gestures 
which make us bang the head, and 
give us the erect attitude, are procla- 
matimis made, not by the will of 
but by the will of that Power which 
has co-ordinated all things, and given 
them harmony with each other, ana 
never causes an instinct to utter a lie. 
-Joseph Cook. 


Gliosts 

For spirits, freed from mortal laws, with 

Assume what sexes and what shapes they 
please. —Pope. 


Them canst not say, I did it: never shake 
Thy gory locks at me. —Shakespeare. 

^ ' 

It was about to speak, when the cock 
crew, , . 

And then it started like a guilty thing 
Upon a fearful summons. 

— Shakespeare. 


Many’ ghosts, and forms of fright, 
Have started from their graves to-night; 
They have driven sleep from mine eyes 
away. —Longfellow. 

But, soft: behold! lo, where it comes again I 
I’ll cross it, though it blast me.— Stay, 
illusion! 

If thou hast any sound, or use a voice; 
Speak to me. —Shakespeare. 


Avaunt! and quit my sight! Let the earth 
hide thee! 

Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is 
cold; 

Thou hast no speculation in those eyes, 
Which thou dost glare with! 

— Shakespeare. 


Some have mistaken blocks and posts, 
For spectres, apparitions, ghosts. 

With saucer-eyes and horns; and some 
Have heard the devil beat a drum. 

— Butler. 


I am thy father’s spirit; 

Boom’d for a certain term to walk the 
night 

And, for the day, confin’d to fast in fires, 
Till the foul crimes, done in my days of 
nature. 

Are burnt and purg’d away. 

— Shakespeare. 


They gather round, and wonder at the tale 
Of horrid apparition, tall and ghostly, 

That walks at dead of night, or takes his 
stand 

O’er some new-open’d grave, and (strange 
to tell). 

Evanishes at crowing of the cock. 

— Blair. 


Angels and ministers of grace, defend us’ — • 
Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damn’d. 
Bring with thee airs from heaven, or blasts 
from hell, 

Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 

Thou comest in such questionable shape 
That I will speak to thee. • 

— Shakespeare, 


O, answer me: 

Let me not burst in ignorance! but tell, 
Why thy canoniz’d bones, hearsed in death, 
Have burst their cerements! why the sepuh 
chre. 

Wherein we saw thee quietly in-urn’d, 
Hath op’d his ponderous and marble jaws, 
To cast thee up again? — Shakespeare. 

Gibbet 

The gibbet is a species of flattery to 
the human race. Three or four per- 
sons are hung from time to time for 
the sake * of making the rest believe 
that they are virtuous. — Sanial- 
Bubay. 

Gifts 

The more we give to others, the 
mare we are mexeased. — ^Lao-Tze, 
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He gives twice who gives qaickly. — 
Synis. 

When you give, give with joy and 
smiling. — Joubert. 


Riches, understanding, beauty, are 
fair gifts of God. — Luther. 


For the will and not the gift makes 
the giver. — Lessing. 


We like the gift when we the giver 
prize. — Sheffield. 


For to give is the business of the 
rich. — Goethe. 


Giving requires good sense. — Ovid. 


God hands gifts to some, whispers 
them to others. — W. R. Alger. 


Who gives a trifle meanly is meaner 
than the trifle. — Lavater. 


Of gifts, there seems none more be- 
coming to offer a friend than a beauti- 
ful book. — Amos Bronson Alcott. 


That which is given with pride and 
ostentation is rather an ambition than 
a bounty. — Seueca. 

Rich gifts wax poor when givers 
prove unkind. — Shakespeare. 


Gifts are as gold that adorns the 
temple; grace is like the temple that 
sanctifies the gold. — Burkitt. 


There is no grace in a benefit that 
sticks to the fingers. — Seneca. 


Gifts come from above in their own 
peculiar forrns.- — Goeth®. 

For whatever man has, is in reality 
only a gift. — Wieland. . , 

The gift derives its value frojn the, 
rank of tlje giver.— Ovid. 

Those gifts are ever the most ac- 
ceptable , the giver makes pre- 
cious. — ^Oyid. ' 

Give ^fteeiy to him that feserveth 
well, and asketh nothing; and that is 
a , way of giving to thyself.— Fuller. 


The manner of giving shows the 
character of the giver more than the 
gift itself. — Lavater.’ 


He who loves with purity considers 
not the gift of the lover, but the love 
of the giver. — Thomas k Kempis. 


While you look at what is given, 
look also at the giver. — Seneca. 


Wear this for me, — one out of suits with 
fortune. 

That could give more, hut that her hand 
lacks means. — Shakespeare. 


Saints themselves will sometimes he. 
Of gifts that cost them nothing, free, 
-Sutler. 


The greatest grace of a gift, per- 
haps, is that it anticipates and ad- 
mits of no return. — Longfellow. 


One must be poor to know the lux- 
ury of giving, — George Eliot 


The heart of the giver makes the 
gift dear and precious. — Luther. 

Take gifts with a sigh; most men 
give to be paid. — Boyle O’Reilly. 

How can that gift leave a trace 
which has left no void? — Mme. Swet- 
chine. 


You gave with them words of so 
sweet breath composed, as made the 
things more rich. — Shakespeare. 

' That alone belongs to yon which 
you have bestowed. — Vemuna. 

Whoever makes great pr^nt^, , ex- 
pects great presents in return.^ — Mar- 
tial. 


Every gift which is given, even 
though it be small, is in reality gr^t, 
if it' be given with affection. — Pindar. 


It is a proof of boorishn^s to con- 
fer a favor with a bad grace ; it is the 
act of giving that is hard and painful. 
How little dbes a smile cost? — ^Bm- 
yfere. 

' Gifts, they weigh like mountains on 
a sensitive heart. To me they slv^ 
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oftener pmiisbments than pkasures. — 
Mme. Fee* 


The making presents to a lady one 
addresses is like throwing armor into 
an enemy’s camp, with a resolution to 
recover it — Shenstone. 


He was one of tho^ men, moreover, 
who po^»e^ almost every gift except 
the gift of the power to use them. — 
Oharies Kfhgsley. 


Po^humous charities are the very 
essence of selfishness, when bequeathed 
by those who, when alive, would part 
with nothing. — Colton. 


Gifts are like fish-hooks; for who 
is not aware that the greedy char is 
deceived by the fly which he swallows? 
— Martial. 


It is a cold, lifeless business, when 
you go to the shops to buy something, 
which does not represent your life and 
talent, but a goldsmith's. — Emerson. 


Your gift is princely, but it corpus too late, 
And falls sunbeams on a blasted blos- 
som. ' — Suckling. 


The gift, to be true, must be the 
flowing of the giver unto me, corre- 
spondent to my flowing unto him. — 
Emerson. 


Win her with gifts, if she respect not 
words: 

Dumb jewels often, in their silent kind. 
More than quick words, do move a woman’s 
mind. — Shakespeare. 


She gave me eyes, she gave me ears; 

And humble cares, apd delicate fears; 

A heart, the fountain of sweet tears; 

And love, and thought, and joy. 

^ — Wordsworth. 

A gift — its kind, fts value and (ap- 
pearance ; the silence or the pom|H that 
attends it ; the style in which it 
reaches you — may decide the dignity 
or vulgarity of giver. — ^Lavater. 


Liberty Is of more value than any 
gifts ; and to receive gifts is to lose it- 
Be assured that men most commonly 
seek to oblige thee only that they may 
engage thee to serve them.— -.Saadi. 


Gifts are the greatest usury, because 
a two-fold retribution is an urged ef- 
fect that a noble mind prompts us to ; 
and it is said we pay the most for 
what is given us. — J. Beaumont. 


If we will take the good we find, 
asking no questions, we shall have 
heaping measures. The great gifts are 
not got by analysis. Everything good 
is on the highway. — Emerson. 


When thou makest presents, let 
them be of such things as will last 
long; to the end they may be in some 
sort immortal, and may frequently re- 
fresh the memory of the receiver. — 
Fuller. 


Nature makes us buy her presents 
at the price of so many sufferings that 
it is doubtful whether she deserves 
most the name of parent or step- 
mother. — Pliny the Elder. 


She prizes not such trifles as these are: 
The gifts she looks from me are pack’d and 
lock’d 

Up in my heart, which I have given al- 
ready, 

But not deliver’d. — Shakespeare. 


He ne’er consider’d it as loath 
To look a gift-horse in the mouth, 
And very wisely would lay forth 
No more upon it than ’twas worth. 

— Butler. 


Policy counselleth a gift, given wisely and 
in season; 

And policy afterwards approveth it, for 
great is the influence of gifts. 

— Tupper. 


I never cast a flower away, 

A gift of one who carid for me; 

A flower — a faded flower, 

But it was done reluctantly. 

— L. E. Landon. 


Favors, and especially pecuniary 
on^, are gepera,lly fatal to friendship ; 
fdV otir pride will ever prompt us to 
lower the value of the gift by dimin- 
ishing that of the doppp.-T^t^tfield. 

The only gift is a portion of thy- 
self. * ♦ ♦ Therefore the poet 
brings his poem; the shepherd, his 
lamb; the farmer, corn; the mhiner, a 
gem ; the sailor, coral and, shells ; the 
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painter, his picture; the girl, a hand- 
kerchief of her own sewing. — Emerson. 


People do not care to give alms with- 
out some security for their money; 
and a wooden leg or a withered arm is 
a sort of draft upon heaven for those 
who choose to have their money placed 
to account there. — Mackenzie. 


In giving, a man receives more than 
he gives; and the more is in propor- 
tion to the worth of the thing given. 
— George MacDonald. 


We are as answerable for what we 
give as for what we receive; nay, the 
misplacing of a benefit is worse than 
the not receiving of it; for the one is 
another personas fault, but the other 
is mine. — Seneca. 


No man esteems anything that 
comes to him by chance; but when it 
is governed by reason, it brings credit 
both to the giver and receiver; where- 
as those favors are in some sort scan- 
dalous that make a man ashamed of 
his patron. — Seneca. 


God’s love gives in such a way that 
it flows from a Father’s heart, the 
well-spring of all good. The heart of 
the giver makes the gift dear and 
precious; as among ourselves we say 
of even a trifling gift, ^Tt comes from 
a hand we love,” fp^d look not so much 
at the gift as at the heart. — ^Luther. 


He gives not best that gives most; 
but he gives most who gives best. If 
then I cannot give bountifully, yet I 
will give freely; and what I want in 
my hand, supply by my heart. He 
gives well that gives willingly. — ^Ar- 
thur Warwick. 


Those Spaniards in Mexico who 
were chased of the Indians tell us 
what to do with our goods in our ex- 
tremity. They being to pass over a 
river in their flight, as many as cast 
away their gold swam over safe; but 
some, more covetous, keeping their 
gold, were either drowned with it, or 
overtaken and slain by the savages; 


you have received, now learn to give. 
— Bacon. 


It passes in the world for greatness 
of mind, to be perpetually giving and 
loading people with bounties ; but it is 
one thing to know how to give and 
another thing not to know bow to 
keep. Give me a heart that is easy 
and open, but I will have no holes in 
it; let it be bountiful with judgment, 
but I will have nothing run out of it 
I know not how. — Seneca. 


The secret of giving affectionately 
is great and rare; it requires address 
to do it well; otherwise we lose in- 
stead of deriving benefit from it. This 
man gives lavishly in a way that 
obliges no one; the manner of giving 
is worth more than the gift. Another 
loses intentionally at a game, thus dis- 
^ising his present; another forgets a 
jewel, which would have been refused 
as a gift. A generous booby seems to 
be giving alms to his mistress when he 
is making a present. — Corneille. 


Some men give so that you are 
angry every time you ask them to con- 
tribute. They give so that their gold 
and silver shoot you like a bullet. 
Other persons give with such beauty 
that you remember it as long as you 
live ; and you say, “It is a pleasure to 
go to such men.” There are some men 
chat give as springs do: whether you 
go to them or not, they are always 
full ; and your part Js merely to put 
your dish under the ever-flowing 
stream. Others give just as a pump 
does where the well dry, and the 
pump leaks. — ^Beecher. 

Gipsies 

There are men and women who are 
in life as the wild river and the night- 
owl, as the blasted tree and the wind 
over ancient gtayes, — Charles G. Le- 
land. 


Gipsies, who every ill can cure. 

Except the ill of being poor. 

Who charms ’gainst love and agues sell, 
Who can in hen-roost set a spell, 
Prepar’d by arts, to them best known 
To catch all feet except ^their own, 
Who, as to fortune, can unlock it. 

As easily as pick a pocket. 

— Churchill, 
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A lovely girl is above all ranfe. — 
Charles Buxton. 


Tbe blushing beauty of a modest 
maid. — Dryden. 


Girts we love for what they_ are; 
young men for what they promise to 
be--~Gh>ethe. 


The inward fragrance of a young 
girl’s heart is what crystalli25es into 
love. — Richter. 


When one is five-and-twenty. one 
h«is not chalk-stones at one’s finger- 
ends that the touch of a handsome girl 
should be entirely indifferent. — George 
Eliot 


The girl of the period sets up to be 
natural, and is only rude; mistakes 
insolence for innocence ; says every- 
thing that comes first to her lips, and 
thinks she is gay when she is only 
giddy. — Beaconsfield. 


One must always regret that law of 
growth which renders necessary that 
kittens should spoil into demure cats, 
and bright, joyous school-girls develop 
into the spiritless, crystallized beings 
denominated young ladies. — Abba 
Guold Woolson. 


She was in the lovely bldom and 
spring-time of womanhood ; at the age 
when, if ever angels be for God’s good 
purpose enthroned in mortal form, 
they may be, without impiety, sup- 
posed to abide in such as hers. — 
Dickens. 


We love a girl for very different 
qualities than understanding. We 
love her for her beauty, her youth, her 
mirth, her eonfidingness.^ her charac- 
ter, with its faults, caprices and God 
knows what other inexpressible 
charms; but we do not love her under- 
standing. — Goethe. 


The presence of a young girl is like 
the presence of a flower; the one gives 
its perfume to all that approach it, 
the other her grace to all that sur- 
round her. — Louis Desnoyers. 
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True gladness doth not always 
speak ; joy, bred and born but in the 
tongue, is weak. — Ben Jonson. 


Nations and men are only the best 
when they are the gladdest, and^ de- 
serve heaven when they enjoy it. — 
Richter. 


For from the crushed flowers ot 
gladness on the road of life a sweet 
l>erfume is wafted over to the present 
hour, as marching armies often send 
out from heaths the fragrance of tram- 
pled plants. — Richter. 

Oluom 

He who is only just is stern; he 
who is only wise lives in gloom. — Vol- 
taire. 


Gloom and sadness are poison to us, 
and the origin of hysterics. You are 
right in thinking that this disease is 
in the imagination ; you have defined 
it perfectly ; it is vexation which 
causes it to spring up, and fear that 
supports it. — Madame de SSvignA 

Glory 

Glory is priceless. — Lytton. 

True glory is a flame lighted at the 
skies. — Horace Mann. 


Glory is the fair child of peril. 
— Smollett. 

Glory grows guilty ot detested 
crimes. — Shakespeare. 

No flowery road leads to glory. — ^La 
Fontaine. 


The paths of glory lead but to the 
grave. — Gray. 

Alas! how difficult it is to retain 
glory ! — Syrus. 


Glory paid to our j ashes comes too 
late. — ^ilartial. 


For what is glory but the blaze of 
fame? — ^Milton. 


The glory dies not, and the grief is 
past. — Brydges. 
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We rise in glory as we sink in 
pride. — Xoung. 


His glory now lies buried in the 
dust. — Qnarles. 


Nothing is so expensive as glory. — 
Sydney Smith. 


This goin’ ware glory waits ye 
haint one agreeable feetur. — Lowell. 


A field of glory is a field for all. — 
Pope. 


Great is the glory, for the strife is 
hard I — Wordsworth. 

Like madness is the glory of this 
life. — Shakespeare. 


So may a glory from defect arise. — 
Robert Browning. 


Fame points the course, and glory 
leads the way. — Pye. 


Glory, the casual gift of thoughtless 
■ crowds ! 

Glory, the bribe of avaricious virtue! 

— Johnson. 


Rising glory occasions the greatest 
envy, as kindling fire the greatest 
smoke. — Spenser. 


Our greatest glory consists not in 
never falling, but in rising every time 
w^e fall. — Goldsmith. 


Glory is a poison, good to be taken 
in small doses. — Balzac. 

The love of glory can only create a 

t reat hero ; the contempt of it creates 
great man. — Talleyrand. 


Gloi'y built 

On selfish principles, is shame and gUilt- 
— Gowper. 


Glory follows virtue as if it were its 
shadow. — Gicero. 


Unless what we do is useful^ our 
glo^ is vain. — Pbsedrus. 


Glory long has made the sages smile ; 
®tis something, nothing, words, illu- 
sion. wind. — ^Bvron. 


I am climbing a difficult road; but 
the glory gives me strength. — Proper- 
tius. 


Glories, like glow-worms, afar off shine 
bright; 

But look'd too near, have neither heat nor 
light. — Webster. 


The smoke of glory is not worth the 
smoke of a pipe. — George Sand. 


Glory can be for a woman but the 
brilliant morning of happiness. — Mme. 
de Stael. 


The sweetness of glory is so great 
that, join it to what we will, even to 
death, we love it. — Pascal. 


Men are guided less by conscience 
than by glory ; and yet the shortest 
way to glory is to be guided by con- 
science. — Henry Home. 


As to be perfectly just is an at- 
tribute of the Divine nature, to be so 
to the utmost of our abilities is the 
glory of man. — Addison. 


Glory fills the world with virtue^ 
and, like ^ a beneficent sun, covers the 
whole earth with flowers and with 
fruits. — Vauvenargues. 


The glory of a people and of an age 
is always the work of a small numl^r 
of great men, and clisapx>ears with 
them. — Baron de Grimm. 


Real glory springs from the quiet 
conquest of ourseives ; and without 
that the conqueror is nought but the 
first slave. — ^Thomson. 


True glory takes root, and even 
spreads; all false pretenses, like flow- 
ers, fall to the ground; nor can any 
counterfeit last long. — Cicero. 


*Iiet us.not disdain glory too much 
^nothing is finer except virtue. Tbe 
height of hfai^mess would be to unite 
both in this life. — Chateaubriand. 


Glory Is safe when it ie deserved ; it 
is not so with popularity; one la^ 
like a mosaic, the other is effaced Uke 
a crayon drawing. — ^Bouffiers. i 
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The pure soi I KlrUl luount on native 
wings, . . . and cut a path into the 

heaven of glory. — Blake. 


*Twas glory once to be a Roman; 

She makes it glory, now, to be a man. 

— Bayard Taylor. 


Glory drags all men along, low as 
well as high, bound captive at the 
wheels of her glittering car. — Horace. 


Glory darts her soul-pervading ray 
on throi^ and cottages, regardless 
still of all the artificial nice distinc- 
tions vain human customs make. — 
Hannah More. 


The shortest way to arrive at glory 
should be to do that for conscience 
which we do for glory. — Montaigne. 


Our glories float between the earth and 
heaven 

Like clouds which seem pavilions of the 
sun, 

And are the playthings of the casual wind. 

— Bulwer-Lytton. 


To a father who loves his children 
victory has no charms. When the 
heart speaks, glory itself is an illusion. 
Kapoleon I. 


Glory is a shroud that posterity 
often tears^ from the shoulders of those 
who wore it when living — 3B4ranger. 


Glory is like a circle in the water, 

Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself 
Till, by broad spreading it disperse to 
nought. — Shakespeare. 


The road to glory would cease to be 
arduous if it were trite and trodden; 
and great minds must be ready not 
only to take opportunities but to make 
them. — Colton. 


Those great actions whose luster 
dazzles ps are represented by politi- 
cians as the effects of deep design; 
whereas they are common^ the effects 
of caprice and passiomr— RochefouT 
cauld. 


1 have ventured like little wanton 
boys that swim on bladders, this many 
summers in a sea of glory, but far be- 
yond my depth: my high-blown pride 
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at length broke under me. — Shake- 
speare. 


Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife! 

To all the sensual world proclaim, 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 

— Scott. 


True glory consists in doing what 
deserves to be written, in writing 
what deserves to be read, and in so 
living as to make the world happier 
and better for our living^ in it. — Pliny. 


There are two things which ought 
to teach us to think but meanly of 
human glory; the very best have had 
their calumniators, the very worst 
their panegyrists. — Colton. 


Ye sons of France, awake to glory! 

Hark! Hark! what myriads bid you rise! 
Your children, wives, and grandsires hoary. 
Behold their tears and hear their cries! 

— Rouget de ITsle. 


Is death more cruel from a private 
dagger than in the field from murder- 
ing swords of thousands? Or does 
the number slam make slaughter glo- 
rious — Cibber. 


Glory relaxes often and debilitates 
the mind; censure stimulates and con- 
tracts — both to an extreme. Simple 
fame is, perhaps, the proper medium. 
— Shenstone. 


Gashed with honourabk scars, 

Low in Glory’s lap they lie; 

Though they fell, they fell like stars, 
Streaming splendour through the sky. 

Montgomery. 


He that first likeneo glory to a 
shadow did better than he was aware 
of. They are both of them things ex- 
cellently vain. Glory also, like a 
shadow, goes sometimes before the 
body, and sometimes in length infi- 
nitely exceeds it. — Montaigne. 


There is but one thiiag pecessary to 
keep the possession of true glory, 
which is^ to hear the opposers of it 
with patience, and preserve the virtue 
by which it was acquired. — Steeled 


Glory is sometimes a low courtesan 
who on the road entices many who did 
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not think of her. They are astonished 
to obtain favors without having done 
anything to deserve them. — Prince de 
Ligne. 


Who is it that does not voluntarily 
exchange his health, his repose, and 
his very life for reputation and glory? 
The most useless, frivolous, and false 
coin that passes current among us. — 
Montaigne. 


Individuals may wear for a time 
the glory of our institutions, but they 
carry it not to the grave with them. 
Like raindrops from heaven, they may 
pass through the circle of the shining 
bow and add to its luster ; but when 
they have sunk in the earth again, the 
proud arch still spans the sky and 
shines gloriously on. — James A. Gar- 
field. 


The shortest way to arrive at glory 
should be to do that for conscience 
which we do for glory. And the vir- 
tue of Alexander appears to me with 
much less vigor in his theater than 
that of Socrates in his mean and ob- 
scure employment. I can easily con- 
ceive Socrates in the place of Alex- 
ander, but Alexander in that of Soc- 
rates I cannot. — Montaigne. 


Wood burns because it has the 
proper stuff for that purpose in it; 
and a man becomes renowned because 
he has the necessary stuff in him. 
Renow'n is not to be sought, and all 
pursuit of it is vain. A person may, 
indeed, by skillful conduct and various 
artificial means, make a sort of name 
for himself; but if the inner jewel is 
wanting, all is vanity, and will not 
IsiSt a day. — Goethe. 


What is glory? what is fame? 

The echo of a long-lost name; 

A breath, an idle hour’s brief talk; 

The shadow of an arrant naught; 

A flower that blossoms for a day, 
Dying next mortow; 

A stream that hurries on its way. 
Singing of sorrow. — Motherwell. 

Those who start f#r . human glory, 
like the mettled hounds of Actseon, 
must pursue the game not only where 
there is a path, * but wher^ there is 


none. They must be able to simulate 
and dissimulate; to leap and to creep; 
to conquer the earth like Caesar, or to 
fall down and kiss it like Brutus; t© 
throw their sword like Brennus into 
the trembling scale, or, like Nelson, to 
snatch the laurels from the doubtful 
hand of Victory, while she is hesitat- 
ing where to bestow them. — Golton. 


The muffled drum’s sad roll has beat 
The soldier’s last tattoo; 

No more on Life’s parade shall meet 
The brave and fallen few. 

On Fame’s eternal camping-ground 
Their silent tents are spread. 

And Glory guards, with solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead. 

— Theodore O’Hara. 

Gluttony 

He is a very valiant trencher-man. 
— Shakespeare. 


Born merely for the purpose of di- 
gestion. — Bruy&re. 


Hunger makes evervthing sweet — 
Antiphanes. 


Reason should direct and appetite 
obey. — Cicero. 


The turnpike road to people’s 
hearts, I find, lies through their 
mouths. — Dr. John Wolcott. 


Such, whose sole bliss is eating, who 
can give but that one brutal reason 
why they live. — Juvenal. 


I am a great eater of beef, and I 
believe that does harm to my wit. — 
Shakespeare. 


Their various cares in one great point com- 
bine, 

The business of their lives — that is, to dine. 

— Young. 


As for me, give me turtle or give 
me death. What is life without 
turtle? nothing. What is turtle with- 
out life? nothinger still- — Artemus 
Ward. 


I have come to the conclusion that 
mankind consume twice too much food. 
— Sydney Smith. 


The belly has no ears. — Plutarch. 
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Whose god 5s their belly «ra<i whose 
glory is their shame. — Bible* 


Fat paunches have lean pates; and dainty 
bits 

Make rich the ribs, but bankrupt quite the 
witSv — Shakespeare. 


The pleasures of the palate deal 
with us like Egyptian thieves who 
strangle those whom they embrace. — 
Seneca. 


As houses well stored with pro- 
visions are likely to be full of mice, 
so the bodies of those that eat much 
are full of diseases. — Diogenes. 


Gluttony and drunkenness have two 
evils attendant on them; they make 
the carcass smart, as well as the 
pocket. — Marcus Antoninus. 


Why, at this rate, a fellow that has 
but a groat in his pocket may have a 
stomach capable of a ten-shilling ordi- 
nary. — Congreve. 


Let me have men about me that are 
fat ; sleefc-headed men, and such as 
sleep o" nights; yonder Cassius has a 
lean and hungry look; he thinks too 
mijch ; such men are dangerous. — 
Shakespeare. 


He ‘was a kind and thankful toad, 
whose heart dilated in proportion as 
his skin was filled with good cheer; 
and whose spirits rose with eating, as 
some men's do with drink. — Washing- 
ton Irving. 


Swinish gluttony never looks to 
heaven amidst its gorgeous feast; but 
with besotted, base iugratitude, crav- 
ens and blasphemes his feeder. — 
Milton. 


He that prolong his meals, and 
sacrifices his time as well as his other 
conveniences, to his luxury, bow 
quickly does he outset his pleasure 
South. 


Gluttony is the source of all our in- 
firmities, and the fountain of all our 
diseases. As a lamp is choked by a 
superabundance of oil, a fire extin- 
guished by excess of fuel, so is the 




natural health of the body destroyed 
by intemperate diet. — Burton. 


And by his side rode loathsome gluttony. 
Deform’d creature, on a filthy swine; 

His belly was up-blown with luxury, 

And eke with fatness swollen were his 
eyne. — Spenser. 

But for the cravings of the belly 
not a bird would have fallen into the 
snare; nay, nay. the fowler would not 
have spread his net. The belly is 
chains to the hands and fetters to the 
feet. He wdio is a slave to his belly 
seldom tvorsbips God. — Saadi. 


Some men find happiness in glut- 
tony and in drunkenness, but no deli- 
cate viands can touch their taste with 
the thrill of pleasure, and what gener- 
osity there is in wine steadily refuses 
to impart its glow to their shriveled 
hea rts. — Wh ipp le. 


Some men are born to feast, and not to 
fight ; 

Whose sluggish minds, e’en in fair honor’s 
field, 

Still on their dinner turn — 

Let such pot-boiling varlets stay at home, 
And wield a flesh-hook rather than a sword. 

— Joanna Baillie. 


When I behold a fashionable table 
set out in all its magnificence, I fancj 
that I see gouts and dropsies, fevers 
and lethargies, with other innumer- 
able distempers lying in ambuscade 
among the dishes. Nature delights in 
the most plain and simple diet. Every 
animal but man keeps to one dish. 
Herbs are the food of this species, fish 
of that, and flesh of a third. Man 
falls upon everything that comes in his 
way; not the smallest fruit or excres- 
cence of the earth, scarce a berry or a 
mushroom can escape him. — Addison. 

God 

For God is love. — Bible. 


God^s glory is His goodness. — Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

There is a God within us,— Ovid. 


I am athirst for God, the living 
God. — ^Jean Ingelow. 


God alone is true; God alone is 
great; atone is God. — ^Laboulaye. 
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God, from a beautiful necessity, is 
love. — Tupper. 


Thou Great First Cause, least un- 
derstood. — Pope. 


O Thou above all gods supreme. — 
Klopstock. 


God is the one great employer, 
thinker, planner, supervisor. — Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


His steps are beauty, and His pres- 
ence light. — Montgomery. 


God is truth, and light His shadow. 
—-Plato. 


God’s will is the very perfection of 
all reason. — Edward Payson. 


Space is the statue of God. — Jou- 
bert. 


Where God is, all agree. — ^Vaughan. 


God is the only sure foundation on 
which the mind can rest. — S. Irenseus 
Prime. 


Fear that man who fears not God. 
-Abdl-el-Kader. 


The rolling year is full of Thee. — 
Thomson. 


All but God is changing day by day. 
— Charles Kingsley. 


We love Him, because He first loved 
us. — ^Bible. 


His eye is upon every hour of my 
existence. — Chalmers. 


Nothing with God can be accidental. 
— Longfellow. 


The divine essence itself is love and 
wisdom.- — Swedenborg. 


The Eternal Being is forever if He 
is at all. — Pascal. 


Nothing reveals character more than 
self-sacrifice. So the highest knowl- 
edge we have of God is through the 
gift of His Son. — William Harris. 


God is able to do more than man 
can understand. — Thomas & Kempis. 


Can we outrun the heavens? — 
Shakespeare. 


Acquaint thyself with God, if thou 
wouldst taste His works. — Cowper. 


God never made His work for man 
to mend. — Dryden. 


Think of God oftener than you 
breathe. — Epictetus. 


God tempers the wind to the shorn 
Iamb. — Laurence Sterne. 


These are Thy glorious works, Par- 
ent of good. — Milton. 


God deceiveth thee not. — Thomas 
h. Kempis. 


A foe to God was never true friend 
to man. — Young. 


History is the revelation of Provi- 
dence. — Kossuth. 


By night an atheist half believes a 
God. — Young. 


Let us think less of men and more 
of God. — Bailey. 


There is a God to punish and 
avenge. — Schiller. 


A God all mercy is a God unjust. — 
Young. 


I believe the promises of God enough 
to venture an eternity on them. — 
Watts. 


As a man is, so is his God; there^ 
fore God was so often an object of 
mockery. — Goethe. 


He who knows what it is to enjoy 
God will dread His loss; he who has 
seen His face will fear to see His 
back. — Richard AJIeime. 


God said, ^‘Let us make man in our 
image.” Man said, “Let ns make, God 
in our image.” — Douglas Jerrold. 
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A God alone can comprebend a God, 
—Dr. Young, 


'ris Heaven alone that is given away, 
*Tis only God may be had for 


One on God’s side is a majority.- 
Wendeil Phillips. 

God’s in His Heaven- 
All’s right with the world! 

—Robert Browning. 

God enters by a pr.vate door into 
every individual. — Emerson. 

Of what I call God, 

And fools call Nature. 

—Robert Browning. 


It is folly to seek the approbation 
of any being besides the Supreme.—^ 
Addison. 


God governs the world, and we have 
only to do our duty wisely, and leave 
the issue to Him. — John Jay. 

The perfect love of God knoweth no 
difference between the poor and the 
rich. — Pacuvius. 


Naught but God 

Can satisfy the soul. — Bailey. 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole. 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul. 


God shall be my hope, 
Ddv stay, my guide and lantern to my feet. 


To attain the height and depth of 
Thy eternal ways, all human thoughts 
come short. — Milton. 

He mounts the storm and walks 
upon the wind. — Pope. 

God is as great in minuteness as 
Ho is in magnitude. — Colton. 


Philosophers call God “the great 
unknown.” “The great mis-kimwn 
would be more correct. — Joseph Roux. 

God often visits us, but most of the 
time we are not at home. J oseph 
Roux. 

Give me Thy light, and fix my eyes 
on Thee ! — Boethius. 

Heaven is above all yet; there sits 
a Judge that no king can corrupt. — 
Shakespeare. 

There is no God but God, the living, 
the self-subsisting. — ^Koran. 


And God said, Let there be light, 
and there was light. — Bible. 


God alone is entirely exempt from 
all want : of human virtues, that 
which needs least is the most absolute 
and divine. — Plutarch. 

Thy attributes, how endearing ! how 
parental! all loving, all forgiving.— 
Kosea Ballou. 

The angel of the Lord encampetb 
round about them that fear Him.— 
Bible. 


Happy the man who sees a God employ’d 
In all the good and ill that c^uer life! 


God is absolutely good ; and^ so, as- 
suredly, the cause of all that is good. 
— Sir Walter Raleigh. 


Men sunk in the greatest darkness 
imaginable retain some sense and awe 
of the Deity.— Tillotson. 


Lo, the poor Indian! whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears Him in the 
wind. —Pope. 


He that doth the ravens feed, 
Yea, providently caters for the sparrow. 

— Shakespeare. 


There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends. 
Rough-hew them as we will. 

— Shakespeare. 


If God were not a necessary being 
of Himself, He might almost seem to 
be made for the use and benefit of 
men. — John Tillotson. 


God’s power never produces what 
His goodness cannot embrace. — South. 


How did the atheist get his idea of 
that God whom be denies?— Coleridge* 
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If Gkwi did not exist, ft would be 
necessary to invent Him.— Voltaire. 


O Thou, whose certain eye foresees 
The fix’d event of fate’s remote decrees. 

— Homer. 


God is a perfect poet, 
i\Tio in His person acts His own creations. 

— Robert Browning. 


I fear God, and next to God I 
chiefly fear him who fears Him not. — 

Saadi. 

At ^whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminished heads. — ^Milton. 


God had sifted three kingdoms to 
find the wheat for this planting. — 
Longfellow, 


There is no creature so small and 
abject, that it representeth not the^ 
goodness of God. — Thomas k Kempis. 


*Tis hard to find God, but to comprehend 
Him, as He is, is labour without end, 

— ^Herrick. 


As long as we work on God’s line. 
He will aid ns. When we attempt to 
work on our own lines, He rebukes 
us with failure. — T. L. Cuyler. 


God’s justice and love are one. In- 
finite justice must be infinite love. 
Justice is but another sign cf love. — 
IT. W, Robertson, 


Can T^e be unsafe where God has 
placed us, and where He watches over 
us as a parent a child that he loves? — 
F^nelou- 


The great soul that sits on the 
throne of the universe is not, never 
was, and uever will be, in a hurry. — 
J. ,G. Holland. 


The presea^iCp ^,Gpd qalnis the soul, 
anid if 

> w ' , M 1 - , ' ‘ J I f i si! 

The God of merely' 
llevers is, the gtbat Ahsont^ 
tfniverSe.-~W. ' R.' Algeiri ' ' 


God is' i&H lore: it is He who ipade 
eTerything, and *He lov€^ eyef;^thfing 
that He has made.^Heiiry mboke. 


God wishes to exhaust all means 
kindness before His hand takes hold 
on justice. — Henry Ward Beecher. 


We know God easily, provided we 
do not constrain ourselves to define 
Him. — J oubert. 


God is a being who gives everything 
but punishment in over measure. — 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


Thou awakest us to delight in Thy 
praise; for Thou madest us for Thy- 
self, and our heart is restless until it 
repose in Thee. — Augustine. 


The vision of the Divine Presence 
ever takes the form which our circum- 
stances most require. — Alexander 
Maclaren. 


God never makes us sensible of our 
weakness except to give us of His 
strength. — Ffinelon. 

However wickedn^ outstrips men, 
it has no wings to fly from God.— 
Shakespeare. 


God’s truth is too sacred to be ex- 
pounded to superficial worldliness in 
its transient fit of earnestness. — F. W. 
Robertson. 


Bom of God, attach thyself to Him, 
as a plant to its root, that ye may not 
be withered. — Hemophilus. 


God is like us to this extent, that 
whatever in us is good is like God. — 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


God’s sovereignty is not in His 
right hand; God’s sovereignty is not 
in His intellect; God’s sovereignty is 
In. His lovq. — Henry Wnrd Beecher, 

..•f’* 

f 1 ©I, there wnght m ' earih ' iyorth 
known but (^d and our own 

* ' We ;mu^ l?e sbine Way like Gnd 
m^or^er 'fhat We may see God as Re 
is. — Chapin. 

: I believe not only in ‘^special prpVi . 
dences,” but In the w'hblP universe as 
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one infinite complexity of “special tect it; it is a sanctuary for the pern- 
providences.”-— Charles Kingsley* tent, not for the presumptuous. — 
Bishop Rejfiiolds. 


To be struck with His power, it is 
only necessary to open our eyes. — 
Burke. 


Under whose feet (subjected to H£s grace). 
Sit nature, fortune, motion, time, and place, 

— Tasso. 


And now we beseech of Thee that 
we may have every day some such 
sense of God’s mercy and of the power 
of God above us, as we have of the 
fullness of the light of heaven before 
us. — H. W. Beecher. 


To attain the height and depth of 
Thy eternal wa^, all human thoughts 
tome short. — ^Milton. 


There is no god but God ! — to 
prayer — lol God is great I — Byron. 


Sometimes Providences, like Hebrew 
ktters, must be read backwards. — 
John Flavel. 


But, oh. Thou bounteous Giver of 
all go^, Thou art, of all Thy gifts. 
Thyself the crown I — Oowper. 


Everyone is In a small way the im- 
age of God. — ^Manilius. 


God can change the lowest to the 
highest, abase the proud, and raise the 
humble. — Horace. 


Nothing is so high and above all 
danger that is not below and in the 
power of God. — Ovid. 

There is indeed a God that hears 
and sees whate’er we do. — Plautus. 

God is a shower to the heart burned 
up with grief; God is a sun to the 
face deluged with tears. — ^Joseph 

Roux. 

My God, my Father, and, my Friend, 

Do not forsake me in the end. 

— entworth Dillon. 


To Him no high, no low, no great, no 
small : 

He fills, bounds, connects and eguals 
all 1 — ^Pope. 


The very impossibility in which I 
dnd myself to prove that God is not, 
discloses to me His existence. — 
Bruyfere. 


God’s mercy is a holy mercy, which 
knows how to pardon sin, not to pro- 


It is as easy for God to supply thy 
greatest as thy smallest wants, even 
as it was within His power to form a 
system or an atom, to create a blazing 
sun as to kindle the fire-fly’s lamp.— 
Thomas (juthrie. 


Our God is a household God, as well 
as a heavenly one. He has an altar 
in every man’s dv7elling ; let men look 
,to it when they rend it lightly, and 
pour out its ashes. — Ruskin. 


If God be infinitely holy, jpst, and 
good. He must take delight in those 
creatures that resemble Him most in 
these perfections. — Atterbury, 


Such was God’s original love for 
man, that He was willing to stoop to 
any sacrifice to save him ; and the gift 
of a Saviour was the mere expression 
of that love. — ^Albert Barnes. 


The love of God ought continually 
to predominate in the mind, and give 
to every act of duty grace and anima* 
tion. — Beattie. 


It is highly convenient to believe in 
the infinite mercy of God when you 
feel the need of mercy, but remember 
also His infinite justice. — R. Hay* 
don. 


Mistrusts sometimes come over one’s 
mind of the justice of God. But let 
a real misery come again, and to 
whom do we fly? To whom do we 
instinctively and immediately look up? 
— B. R. Haydon, 


There is nothing left to us but to see 
how we may be approved of Him, and 
how we may roll the weight of. our 
weak souls in well-doing upon Him, 
who is God omnipotent — Rutherford 
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To love God» whicli was a thing far 
excelling all the cunning that is pos- 
sible for us in this life to obtain. — Sir 
Thomas More. 


Not a flower 

But shows some touch, in freckle, streak, or 
stain, 

Of His unrivaird pencil. — Cowper. 


Thou sovereign power, whose secret 
will controls the inwhrd bent and mo- 
tion of our souls. — Prior. 


Be He nowhere else, God is in all 
that liberates and lifts, in all that 
humbles, sweetens, and consoles. — 
Lowell. 


There is no worm of the earth, no 
spire of grass, no leaf, no twig, where- 
in we see not the footsteps of a Deity. 
—Robert Hall. 


Remember that there is nothing in 
God but what is godlike; and that 
He is either not at all, or truly and 
perfectly good. — Shaftesbury. 


To escape from evil, we must be 
made as far as possible like God ; and 
this resemblance consists in becoming 
just and holy and wise. — Plato. 


The Providence that watches over 
the affairs of men works out of their 
mistakes, at times, a healthier issue 
than could have been accomplished by 
their wisest forethought. — J. A. 
Froude. 


It is a most unhappy state to be at 
a distance with God; man needs no 
greater infelicity than to be left to 
himself. — Peltham. 


The Omnipotent has sovm His name 
on the heavens in glittering stars, but 
upon earth He plant eth His name by 
tender flowers. — Richter. 


As the soul is the life of the body, 
so God is the life of the soul. As 
therefore the body perishes when the 
soul leaves it, so the soul dies when 
God departs from it.—- St. Augustine. 

Let ns always remember that God 
has never promised^ to supply our 


wishes, but only our wants, and these 
only as they arise from day to day. — 
Alexander Dickson. 


Contemplation of human nature 
doth by a necessary connection and 
chain of causes carry us up to the 
Deity.— Sir M. Hak. 


When God reveals His march through Na* 
ture’s night 

His steps are beauty, an<f His presence 
light. — Montgomery. 


All things that are on earth shall wholly 
pass away. 

Except the love of God, which shall lire 
and last for aye. — Bryant. 


The very impossibility in which 1 
find myself to prove that God is not 
discovers to me His existence. — Bru- 
y&re. 


When we have broken o-ur god of 
tradition, and ceased from our god of 
rhetoric, then may God fire the heart 
with His presence. — Emerson. 


Take comfort, and recollect however 
little yon and I may -know, God 
knows; He knows Himself and you 
and me and all things ; and His 
mercy is over all His works. — Charles 
Kingsley. 


The moral perfections of the Deity, 
the more attentively We consider, the 
more perfectly still shall we know 
them. — Addison. 


God, who oft descends to visit men 
Unseen, and through their habitations walks 
To mark their doings. — Milton. 


One sole God; 

One sole ruler, — His Law; 

One sole interpreter of that law — ^Hu- 
manity. — Mazzini. 


Yet forget not that “the whole 
world is a phylactery, and everything 
we see an item of the wisdom, power, 
or goodness of God” — Sir Kiomas 
Browne. 


When we attempt to define and de- 
scribe God, bpth language and 
thkmght desert jUs, and we are as help? 
test as fools and sava:^es. — j^erson. 
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As a countenance is made beautiful 
by the souFs shining through it, so 
the world is beautiful by the shining 
through it of a God. — Jacobi. 

The gloriotis Author of the universe. 

Who reins the winds, gives the vast ocean 
bounds. 

And circumscribes the ficsiting worlds their 
rounds I — Gay. 

God has been pleased to prescribe 
limits to His own power, and to work 
His ends within these limits. — Paley. 

What can *scape the eye 
Of God, all-seeing, or deceive His heart. 
Omniscient! — Milton. 

The glory of Him who hung His 
masonry pendent on nought, when the 
world He created. — Longfellow. 

I sought Thee at a distance, and 
did not know that Thou wast near. I 
sought Thee abroad, and behold. Thou 
wast within me. — St. Augustine. 

There is nothing so small but that 
we may honor God by asking His 
guidance of it, or insult Him by 
taking it into our own hands. — John 
Buskin. 

If thou art fighting against thy sins 
so is God. On thy side is God who 
made all, and Christ who died for all, 
and the Holy Spirit who alone gives 
wisdom, purity, and nobleness. — 
Charles Kingsley. 

If I make the seven oceans ink, if I 
make the trees my pen, if I make the 
earth my paper, the glory of God can- 
not be written. — Kabir. 

As the sensation of hunger presup- 
poses food to satisfy it, so the sense 
of dependence on God presupposes 
His existence and character. — O. B. 
Frothingham. j 


He impresses His will in the structure 
of minds. — Emerson. 

But who with filial confidence inspired. 
Can lift to heaven an unpresumotuous eye. 
And smiling say, my Father made them all. 
i — Cowper. 

God should be the object of all our 
desires, the end of all our actions, the 
principle of all our affections, and the 
governing powei; of our whole souls. — • 
Slassillon. 

We are never less alone than when 
we are in the society of a single, faith- 
ful friend; never less deserted than 
when we are carried in the arms of 
the All-Powerful. — P^nelon. 

It is a great truth, “God reigns,” 
and therefore grace reigns through 
righteousness unto eternal life, by 
Jesus Christ our Lord; and, there- 
fore, no sinner on earth need ever de- 
spair. — Ichabod Spencer. 

God’s commandments are the iron 
door into Himself. To keep them is 
to have it opened and His great heart 
of love revealed. — Samuel Willoughby 
DuflSeld. 

Forgetful youth! but know, the Power 
above 

With ease can save each object of His love; 
Wide as His will, extends His boundless 
grace. — Homer. 

It is one of my favorite thoughts 
that God manifests Himself to men in 
all the wise, -good, humble, generous, 
great, and magnanimous men. — Lava- 
ter. 

I know by myself how incompre- 
hensible God is, seeing I cannot com- 
prehend the parts of my own being. — 
St. Bernard. 

We cannot think too oft there is a 


^ Who can know heaven except by its: 
gifts? and who can find out God, un- 
less the man who is himself an emana- 
tion from God? — Manilius. 

When the Master of the universe 
has points to carry in His government 


never, never-sleeping Eye, which reads 
the h^art, and registers our thoughts. 
— Bacpn. 

tn ali God’s providences, it is good 
to compare His word and His works 
together; for we shall find a beaiitifu) 
harmony between them, and that they 
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mutually illustrate each other. — Mat- 
thew Henry. 


God governs in the affairs of men; 
and if a sparrow cannot fall to the 
ground without His notice, neither 
can a kingdom rise without His aid. — 
Benjamin Franklin. 


Tell me how it is that in this room 
there are three candles and but one 
light, and I will explain to you the 
mode of the Divine existence. — John 
Wesley. 


God works in a mysterious way in 
grace as well as in nature, concealing 
His operations under an imperceptible 
succession of events, and thus keeps 
us always in the darkness of faith. — 
F^nelon. 


Not a sorrow, not a burden, not a 
temptation, not a bereavement, not a 
disappointment, not a care, not a 
groan or tear, but has its antidote in 
God’s rich and inexhaustible resources. 
— George 0. Lorimer. 


Converting grace puts God on the 
throne, and the world at His footstool ; 
Christ in the heart, and the world 
under His feet. — Joseph Alleine. 


Though man sits still, and takes his ease, 
God is at work on man; 

No means,’ no moment unetnploy’d, 

To bless him, if He can. — Youngu 


A Deity believed, is joy begun; 

A Deity adored, is joy advanced; 

A Deity beloved, is joy matured. 

Each branch of piety delight inspires. 

' — Young. 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 

— ^Whittier. 


The God of metaphysics is but an 
idea. But the God of religion, the 
Maker of heaven and earth, the sover- 
eign Jud^e of actions and thoughts, is 
a power. — ^Joubert. , 

God is the light which, never seen 
itsolf» mak;e^ all rthi^ visible,^ And 
qlotbes itseli in colnus., Ttoe 


feels not its ray, but thine heart feels 
its warmth. — Richter. 


The sun and every vassal star. 

All space, beyond the soar of angel’s 
wings, 

Wait on His word: and yet He stays His 
car 

For every sigh a contrite suppliant 
bnngs. — Keble. 


By tracing Heaven His footsteps may be 
found : 

Behold! how awfully He walks the round! 
God is abroad, and wondrous in His ways 
The rise of empires, and their fall surveys. 

— Dryden. 


A voice is in the wind I do not know; 

A meaning on the face of the high hills 
Whose utterance I cannot comprehend. 

A something is behind them: that is God. 

— George MacDonald. 


God is everywhere! the God who framed 
Mankind to be one mighty family. 

Himself our Father, ana the world our 
home. — Coleridge. 


Praise to our Father-God, 

High praise in solemn lay, 

Alike for what His hand hath given. 
And what it takes away. 

— Mrs. Sigourney. 


Amid so much war and contest and 
variety of opinion, you will find one 
consenting conviction in every land, 
that there is one God, the King and 
Father of all. — Maximus Tyrius. 


He made little, too little of saprti- 
ments and priests, because God was 
so intensely real to him. ’ What should 
he do with lenses who stood thus full 
in the torrent of the sunshine. — ' 
Fhillips Brooks. 


To God belongeth the east and the 
west; therefore, whithersoever ye turn 
yourselves to pray, there is the word 
of God; for God is omnipresent and 
omniscient. — ^Koran. 


They that deny a God destroy man^s 
nobility ; fbr certainly is like the 
beasts ip hri^ body; kird if he is not 
like God" in h^ spirit, he is an ignoble 
creature. — Bacon. 


! If "can understand the things that 
aHlct man^nd^ but I often martel at 
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those which, console. An atom may 
wound, but God alone can beaL — 
Mme. Swetcbine. 

From God derived, to God by nature joined. 
We act the dictates of His mighty mind: 
And though the priests arc mute and tem- 
ples still, , 

God never wants a voice to speak His will. 

— Rowe. 

He who bridles the fury of the bil- 
lows knows also to put a stop to the 
secret plans of the wicked. Submit- 
ting with respect to His holy will, I 
fear God, and have no other fear. — 
Bacine. 

He hath made the earth by His 
power, He hath established the world 
by His wisdom, and hath stretched 
out the heavens by His discretion. — 
Bible. 

The slender capacity of man's heart 
cannot comprehend, much less utter, 
that unsearchable depth .and burning 
zeal of God's love towards us. — 
Luther. 

If we look closely at this earth, 
where God seems so utterly forgotten, 
we shall find that it is He, after all, 
who emnmands the most fidelity and 
the most love. — Madame Swetchine. 

Since therefore all things are or- 
dered in subserviency to the good of 
man, they are so ordered by Him that 
made both man and them. — Charnock. 

Give God the margin of eternity to 
justify Himself in, and the more we 
live and know of our own souls and of 
spiritual experience, generally, the 
more we shall be convinced that we 
have to d^ with one who is good and 
I'ust. — Hugh R. Haweis. 

God, so to speak, is myriad-minded. 
We cannot look, therefore, to put our- 
selves in accord with His plans any 
more than one man can run , a lipe fop 
a railtoad which it requires . a small 
army to survey. — Samuel Willoughby 
Dumeld. 

Kircher lays it down as a certain 
principle, that there never was any 


people so rude which did not acknowb 
edge and worship one supreme Deity. 
— Stillingfleet. 

God is not dumb that He should 
apeak no more; if thou hast wander- 
ings in the wilderness and find'st no 
Sinai, 'tis thy soul is poor. — Lowell. 

He who can imagine the universe 
fortuitous or self-created is not a sub- 
ject for argument, provided he has the 
power of thinking or even the faculty 
of seeing. — MacCulloch. 

When we would think of God, how 
many things we find which turn us 
away from Him, and tempt us to 
[think otherwise. All this is evil, yet 
it is innate. — Pascal. 

Be an observer of providence; for 
God is showing you ever, by the way 
in which He leads you, whither He 
means to lead. Study your trials, 
your talents, the world’s wants, nnd 
stand ready to serve God now, in 
whatever He brings to your hand. — 
Horace Bushnell. 

My bark is wafted to the strand 
By breath Divine; 

And on the helm there rests a hand 
Other than mine. • — Dean Alford. 

I need Thy presence every passing hour; 
What, but Thy grace, can foil the tempter’s 

• power ? 

Who, like Thyself, my guide and stay can 
be? 

Through cloud and sunshine, oh, abide with 
me! — H. F. Lyte. 

What must be the knowledge of. 
Him, from whom all created minds 
have derived both their power of 
knowledge, and the innumerable ob- 
jects of their knowledge ! What must 
be the wisdom of Him, from whom all 
things derive their wisdom! — Timothy 
Hwijght. 

Chance and change are busy ever; 

Man decays, and ages move; 

But His mercy waneth never; 

God is wisdom, God is love. 

— Bowring. 

We never know through what 
Divine mysteries of compensation the 
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great Father of the universe may be 
carrying out His sublime plan; but 
those three words, “God is love,” ought 
to contain, to every doubting soul, the 
solution of ail things. — D. M. Craik. 


God is kind; but within the limits 
of inexorable law. He is good; but 
you can take no liberties with Him; 
for back of His pity and kindness is 
the righteousness that is so exact, and 
that must be satisfied to the uttermost 
farthing. — J. R. Paxton. 


God’s highest gifts — talent, beauty, 
feeling, imagination, power — they 
carry with them the possibility of the 
highest heaven and the lowest hell. 
Be sure that it is by that which is 
highest in you that you may be lost. — 
P. W. Robertson. 


0 God, our help in ages past, 

Odr hope for years to come, 

Be Thou our guard while troubles last. 
And our eternal home! — Watts. 


God^s treasury where He keeps His 
children’s gifts will be like many a 
mother’s store of relics of her chil- 
dren, full of things of no value to 
others, but precious in His eyes for 
the love’s sake that Was in them. — 
F^nelon. 


The mystery of the universe, and 
the meaning of God’s world, are 
shrouded in hopeless obscurity, until 
we learn to feel that all laws suppose 
a lawgiver, and that all working in- 
volTes a Divine energy. — Alexander 
Maclaren. 


God hides nothing. His very work 
from £he beginning is revelation — 
casting aside of veil after veil, a show- 
ing unto men of truth after truth. 
On and on from fact Divine He ad- 
vances, until at length in His Son 
Jesus He unveils His very face. — 
George MacDonald. 


The man who forgets the wonders 
and mercies pf the Lord is without 
any excuse; fdr we are’ eontihualliy 
surroutided with objects which ina| 
serve to bring the power ahd goodne^ 
^f God strikingly to mind-^^ade. 




Think not thy love to God merits 
God’s love to thee; His acceptance o! 
thy duty crowns His own gifts in 
thee; man’s love to God is nothing 
but a faint reflection of God’s love to 
man. — Quarles; 


How calmly may we commit our- 
selves to the hands of Him who bears 
up the world — of Him who has 
created, and who provides for the joys 
even of insects, as carefully as if He 
were their father. — Richter. 


It takes something of a poet to ap- 
prehend and get into the depth, the 
lusciousness, the spiritual life of a 
great poem. And so we must be in 
some way like God in order that we 
may see God as He is. — Chapin. 


Is there any other seat of the Di- 
vinity than the earth, sea, air, the 
heavens, and virtuous minds? why do 
we seek God elsewhere? He is what- 
ever you see ; He is wherever you 
move. — Lucan. 


There are r^ions beyond the mo^ 
nebulous outskirts of matter; but no 
regions beyond the Divine goodness. 
We may conceive of tracts where there 
are no worlds, but not of any where 
there is no God of mercy. — J. W. 
Alexander. 


Since, in possessing Ton, we pos- 
sess all if we had nothing else, and 
in not possessing You we have noth- 
ing if we had all the rest, oh, my 
God I I will love You that I may 
possess You upon earth; and I wiil 
possess You that I may love You one 
day in heaven. — Joseph Roux. 


A secret sense of God’s goodness is 
by no means enough. Men should 
make solemn and outward expressions 
of it, when they receive His creatures 
for their support; a service and hom- 
age not only due to Him, but profit- 
able to themselves. — Dean Stanhope. 


There never was a of solid un- 
derstanding, whose apprehensions are 
k>berv^an(3 by ai pepsive inspeption ad- 
orned, ‘ but thaf he hath found by an 
irresistible necessity one true God 
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and everiasting beii^ — ^ Walter 
Raleigh. 


Of what consequeiice is it that ?iny- 
tbing should be concealed from man? 
Nothing is hidden from God; He is 
present in our minds and comes into 
the midst of our thoughts. Gomes, do 
I say? — as if He were ever absent! — 
Seneca. 


If you wish to behold God, you may 
see Him in every object around ; search 
in your breast, and you will find Him 
tho're. And if you do not yet perceive 
where He dwells, confute me, if you 
can, and say where He is not. — Me- 
tastasio. 

With God is terrible majesty. 
Touching the Almighty we cannot find 
Him out. He is excellent in power 
and in judgment, and in plenty of jus- 
tke. He will not afflict Men do 
therefore fear Him. — Bible. 


Though, in debating with regard to 
theories, it be lawful to say whether 
this or that is consistent with the 
Divine attributes, yet, when we find 
that God has actually done any thing, 
all question about its justice, wisdom, 
and benevolence is forever out of 
place. — Nehemiah Adams. 


Who best 

Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best: 
His state 

Is kingly; thousands at His bidding speed. 
And post o'er land and ocean without rest. 

— Milton. 

The kingdom of God which is within 
ns consists in our willing whatever 
God wills, always, in everything, and 
without reservation; and thus His 
kingdom comes;, for His will is then 
done as it is in heaven, since we will 
nothing hut what is dictated by His 
sovereign pleasure. — F6uelon. 


Whatever may he the mysteries of 
life and death, there is one mystery 
which the cross of Christ reveals to 
us, and that is the infinite and abso- 
lute goodness of God. Let all the rest 
remain a mystery so long as the mys- 
tery of the cross of Christ gives us 
faith for all the rest. — Charles Kings- 
ley. 


It were better to have no opinion of 
God at all than such an opinion as is 
unworthy of Him; for the one is un- 
belief, and the other is contumely; 
and certainly superstition is the re- 
proach of the Deity. — Bacon. 


Dear Lord, our God and Saviour! for Thy 
gifts 

The world were poor in thanks, though 
every soul 

Were to do nought but breathe them, every 
blade 

Of grass, and every atomic of earth 

To utter it like dew. — Bailey. 


It never frightened a Puritan when 
you bade him stand still and listen to 
the speech of God. His closet and his 
church were full of the reverberations 
of the awful, gracious, beautiful voice 
for which he listened. — Phillips 
Brooks. 


If you were to spend a month feed- 
ing on the precious promises of God, 
you would not be going about with 
your heads hanging down like bul- 
rushes, complaining how poor you are ; 
but you would lift up your heads with 
confidence, and proclaim the riches of 
His grace because you could not help 
it. — D. L. Moody. 


God is everywhere present by His 
power. He rolls the orbs of heaven 
with His hand; He fixes the earth 
with His foot ; He guides all creatures 
with His eye, and refreshes them with 
His influence; He makes the powers 
of hell to shake with His terrors, and 
binds the devils with His word. — 
Jeremy Taylor. 


We are not to consider the world 
as a body of God: He is an uniform 
being, devoid of organs, members, or 
parts ; and they are His creatures, 
subordinate to Him, and subservient 
His will. — Newton. 


Because I believe in a God of abso- 
lute and unbounded love, therefore I 
believe in a loving anger of His which 
will and must devour and destroy all 
which is decayed, monstrous, abortive 
in His universe till all enemies shall 
be put under His feet, and God shall 
be all in all. — Charles Kingsley, 
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So long as tbe word “God” endures 
in a language will it direct the eyes of 
men upwards. It is with the Eternal 
as with the sun, which, if but its 
smallest part can shine uneclipsed, 
prolongs the day, and gives its rounded 
image in the dark chamber. — Richter. 

In all thy actions think God sees: 
thee ; and in all His actions labor to | 
see Him ; that will make thee fear | 
Him ; this will move thee to love Him ; 
the fear of God is the beginning of 
knowledge, and the knowledge of God I 
is the perfection of love. — Quarles. , 

Thou art, O God, the life and light j 

Of all this wondrous world we see; 

Its glow by day, its smile by night, I 

Are but reflections caught from Thee! ! 
Where’er we turn thy glories shine. 

And all things fair and bright are thine! 

— Moore. 

Ah, my friends, we must look out 
and around to see what God is like. 
It is when we persist in turning our 
eyes inward and prying curiously over 
our own imperfections, that we learn 
to make God after our own image, and 
fancy that our own darkness and hard- 
ness of heart are the patterns of His 
light and love. — Charles Kingsley. 

Whenever I think of God I can only 
conceive of Him as a Being infinitely 
great a^d infinitely good. This last 
quality of the divine nature inspires 
rpe with such confidence and joy that 
I could have written even a wisorere 
in tempo allegro. — Haydn. 

We worship unity in trinity, and 
trinity in union ; neither confounding 
the person nor dividing the substance. 
There is one person of the Father, an- 
other of the Son, and another of the 
Holy Ghost; but the Godhead of the 
Father,, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, is all one; the glory 
equal, fhe paajesty co^eternal. — Terttfl- 
lian., ’ 

The hand of GM» nqyer. ,tir^,,PQr 
are its movement^ Xt^tga^a^ 

all things ,suibsetVi@nt.'»ho« its 
and, at every turuy disappoints the 
caloirlations of man, icaitsiiLg.tha ippat 

insi^ificant evei^ to ? expand ‘to, 1 ^ 

mightiest cousequencea, while , those 


that have the appearance of mountains 
vanish into nothing. — John Lanahan- 

Thine, O Lord, is the greatness, and 
the power, and the glory, and the vic- 
tory, and the majesty; for all that is 
in the heaven and in the earth, is 
Thine ; Thine is the kingdom, O Lord, 
and Thou art exalted as head above 
all.— Bible. 

Nothing is more ancient than God, 
for He was never created ; nothing 
more beautiful than the world, it^ is 
the work of that same God ; nothing 
more active than thought, for it flies 
over the whole universe ; nothing 
stronger than necessity, for all must 
submit to it. — Thales. 

God’s truth and faithfulness “are a 
great deep.” They resemble the ocean 
itself; always there — vast, fathomle^, 
sublime, the same in its majesty, its 
inexhaustible fullness, yesterday, to- 
day, and forever ; the same in calm 
and storm, by day and by night ; 
changeless while generations come and 
pass; everlasting while ages are roll- 
ing away. — Richard Fuller. 

The wisdom of the Lord is infiiute 
as are also His glory and His power. 
Ye heavens, sing His praises sun, 
moon, and planets, glorify Him ^ in 
your ineffable language! I^raise Him. 
celestial harmonies, , and all ye who 
can comprehend them ! Ahd thoU, my 
soul, praise thy Creator ! It is by 
Him and in Him that all exist. — 
Kepler. 

While earthly objects are exhausted 
by familiarity the thought of God be- 
comes to the devout man continually 
brighter, richer, vaster; derives fresh 
luster from all that he obsei^ves of 
nature and Providence, and attracts to 
itself all the glories of the universe.— 
• Clianning. 

I ' Hwever dark our lot may bp, there 
I is, ’light enough qp the other pf 
the;cc|qu^,. in Pnye e^jre'gp 
wi^re I God ' dwells ^ p 
Ifrtafm ofj,thia.^bM; enough 

m<^e «yery ,g3roqup^ of^ ^9^: 

q:|iep .eyery atheistic puspiciqp. gileno^ 
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every hard judgment light eaoi^h to 
satisfy, nay, to ravish the mind for- 
ever. — Horace Bushnell. 

When my reason is afloat, my faith 
cannot long remain in suspense, and 
I believe in God as firmly as in any 
other truth whatever ; in short, a 
thousand motives draw me to the con- 
solatory side, and add the weight of 
hope to the equilibrium of reason. — 
Rousseau. 


God! sing, ye meadow-streams, with glad- 
some ^roice! 

Ye pme-groves, with your soft and soul- 
like sounds! 

And they too have a voice, yon piles of 
snow. 

And in their perilous fall shall thunder, 
God I — Coleridge. 


The Christian will sometimes be 
brought to walk in a solitary path. 
God seems to cut away his props, that 
He may reduce him to Himself. His 
religion is be felt as a personal, 
paxticular, appropriate ^ssession. 
He is to feel that, as there is but one 
Jehovah to bless, so there seems to 
him as though there were but one pen- 
itent in the universe to be blessed by 
Him. — Richard Cecil. 


iriiere is a God ! the sky His presence shares, 
His hand upheaves the billows in their 
mirth, 

Destroys the mighty, yet the humble spares 
And with contentment crowns the thought 
of worth. — Charlotte Cushman. 


Day and night, and every moment, 
there are voices about us. All the 
hours speak as they pass ; and in every 
event there is a message to us; and 
all our circumstances talk with us; 
but it is In Divine language, that 
worldliness misunderstands, that sel- 
fishness is frightened at, and that only 
the children of God hear rightly and 
happily. — Wm. Mountford, 


O Thou, above all gods supreme! 
who broughtest the world out of dark- 
ness, and gavest man a heart to feel ! 
By whatsoever name Thou art ad- 
dressed — God, Father, or Jehovah; 
the God of Romulus or of Abraham — 
not the God of one man, but the 
Father and Judge of all! — Klopstock. 


Every created thing glorifies God in 
its place by fulfilling His will, and 
the great purposes of His providence; 
but man alone can give tongue to 
every creature, and pronounce for all 
a general orthodoxy. — Kirby. 


God shows us in Himself, strange 
as it may seem, not only authoritative 
perfection, but even the perfection of 
obedience — an obedience to His own 
laws; and in the cumbrous movement 
of those unwieldiest of his creatures 
we are reminded, even in His divine 
essence, of that attribute of upright- 
ness in the human creature “that 
sweareth to his own hurt and changeth 
not.” — Ruskin. 


*^God saw everything that He had 
made, and behold it was very good.” 
♦ ♦ ♦ Wheresoever I turn my 

eyes, behold the memorials of His 
greatness! of His goodness I * * * 
What the world contains of good is 
from His free and unrequited mercy; 
what it presents of real evil arises 
f^om ourselves. — Bishop Blomfield. 


Thy great name 

In all its awful brevity, hath nought 
Unholy breeding it, but doth bless 
Rather the tongue that uses it; for me, 

I .a<sk no higher office than to fling 
My spirit at Thy feet, and cry Thy name* 
God! through eternity. — Bailey. 


There is a beauty in the name ap- 
propriated by the Saxon nations to 
the Deity, unequalled, except by His 
most venerated Hebrew appellation. 
They call him “God,” which is 
literally “The Good.” The same word 
thus signifying the Deity, and His 
most endearing quality. — Turner. 


We find in God all the excellences 
of light, truth, wisdom, greatness, 
goodness and life. Light gives joy 
and gladness ; truth gives satisfaction ; 
wisdom gives learning and instruc- 
tion; greatness excites admiration; 
^oodne^s pi'oduces love and gratitude; 
life gives immortality and insures en- 
joyment. — Jones of Nayland. 


' If we can keep our minds calm on 
the subject of the “Eternity of God,’' 
if reason does not totter on her seat a» 


the contemplation of nnderived exist- 
ence, it will be strange if any other 
mystery relating to God should dis- 
turb us. He who can bring his reason 
to bow reverently at the idea of a 
Being who had no beginning, is well 
prepared to receive any communica- 
tion of His will. — Nehemiah Adams. 


At last I heard a voice upon the slope 
Cry to the summit, *‘Is there any ho^?’^ 
To which an answer pealed from that mgh 
land. 

But in a tongue no man could understand; 
And on the glimmering limit far with- 
drawn, 

God made Himself an awful rose of dawn. 

— Tennyson. 


Not a step can we take in any 
direction without perceiving the most 
extraordinary traces of design ; and 
the skill everywhere conspicuous is 
calculated in so vast a proportion of 
instances to promote the happiness of 
living creatures, and especially of our- 
selves, that we feel no hesitation in 
concluding that, if we knew the whole 
scheme of Providetoee, every part 
won Id appear to be in harmony with a 
plan of absolute benevolence. — Lord 
Brougham. 


Was» it possible that Napoleon 
should win the battle of Waterloo? 
We answer, No ! Why? Because of 
Wellington? Because of Blucher? 
No ! Because of God ! For Bona- 
parte to conquer at Waterloo was not 
the law of the nineteenth century. It 
was time that this vast man should 
fall. He had been impeached before 
the Infinite I He had vexed God I 
Waterloo was not a battle. It was 
the change of front of the universe ! — 
T^ictor Hugo. 


God is not to be worshiped with 
sacrifices and blood ; for what pleasure 
can He have in the slaughter qf the 
innocent? but with a pure mind, a 
good and honest ptirposd Temples 
are not to be built for Him with stones 
piled on high; God is to be conse- 
crated in the breast of each. — Seneca. 


The moral government of God is a 
movement in a line onwards towards 
some grand consummation, in which 


the principles, indeed, are ever ti» 
same, but the developments are always, 
new — in which, therefore, no experi- 
ence of the past can indicate with cer- 
tainty what new openings of truth, 
what new manifestations of goodness, 
what new phases of the moral heaven 
may appear. — Mark Hopkins. 


Many people have their own God; 
and He is much what the French may 
mean when they talk of Le bon Dieu 
— very indulgent, rather weak, near 
at hand when we want anything, but 
far away, out of sight, when we have 
a mind to do wrong. Such a God is 
as much an idol as if He were an 
image of stone. — Hare. 


Whoever studies Divine providence, 
whether it be in relation to the events 
that concern us, our families, the cities 
and nations to which we belong; who- 
ever studies the rise and fall of nations 
and empires, whoever looks at the 
clashing of armies, will perceive that 
these are only parts of one grand 
movement. God is marching on to 
the accomplishment of an appointed 
end; namely, the subjugation of the 
world to Himself. — J. M. Reid, 


All is of God. If He but wave His hand, 
The mists collect, the rains fall thick 
and loud; 

Till, with a smile of light on sea and land, 
Lot He looks back from the departing 
cloud. 

Angels of life asnd death alike are His; 
Without His leave they pass no threshold 
o’er; 

Who, then, would wish, or dare, believing 
this, 

Against His messengers to shut the door? 

— Longfellow. 


A source of cheerfulness to a good 
mind is the consideration of that 
Beipg on whom we have our dei>end- 
ence, and in whom, though wb behold 
Him as yet but in the first faint dis- 
coveries of His perfections, we see 
evetything that we can imagine as 
great, glorious, or amiable. We find 
ourselves everywhere upheld by His 
goodness and surrounded by an im- 
mensity of love and mercy. — Addison. 


God is alpha and omega in the great 
world: endeavor to make Him so in 
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the little world; make Him thy eveai- 
ing epilogue and thy morning pro- 
logue; practice to make Him thy last 
thought at night when thou sleep^t, 
and thy first thought in the morning 
when thou awakest ; ^ shall thy fancy 
be sanctified in the night, and thy un- 
derstanding rectified in the day; so 
shall thy rest be peaceful, thy labors 
wosperoos, thy life pious, and thy 
death glorious. — Quarles. 

Of old hast Thou laid the founda- 
^n of the earth : and the heavens are 
the work of Thy hands. They shall 
perish, but Thou shalt endure ; yea 
all of them shall wax old like a gar- 
ment : as a vesture shalt Thou change 
them, and they shall be changed, but 
thou art the same, and tby years shall 
have no end. — Bible. 

Thou, my all I 

My theme! my inspiration! and my crown! 
My strength in age; my rise in low estate! 
My soul’s ambition, pleasure, wealth! — ^my 
world! 

My light in darkness! and my life in 
death ! . , 

My boast through time! bliss through eter- 
nity ! 

Eternity, too short to speak Thy praise! 

Or fathom Thy profound of love to man! 

— Young. 

I)o you feel that you have lost your 
way in life? Then God Himself will 
show you your way. Are you utterly 
helpless, worn out, body and soul? 
Then God’s eternal love is ready and 
willing to help you ^ up, and revive 
you. Are you wearied with doubts 
and terrors? Then God’s eternal light 
is ready to show you your way ; God’s 
eternal peace ready to give you peace. 
Ho you feel yourself full of sins and 
fanlts? Then take heart; for God’s 
unchangeable wHI to take away 
those sins, and OTrge you from thqse 
faults.— Charles Kingsley^ ; ^ 

It is impossible for the mind winch 
is not totally destitute of pjety to be- 
hold the sublime, the awful, the,^ amaz- 
ing works of creation and prpvidenqe 
— the heaveps with, their htminjaries^ 
the mountains, the ocean, the storm, 
the earthquake, the volcano, the cir- 
cuit of the seasons^ and the revolu- 
tions of empires — ^without marking in 


them all the mighty hand of God, and 
feeling strong emotions of reverence 
toward the Author of these stupendous 
works. — Timothy Hwight. 

What an immense workman is God! 
in miniature as well as in the great. 
With the one hand, perhaps, He is 
making a ring of one hundred thou- 
sand miles in diameter, to revolve 
round a planet like Saturn, and with 
the other is forming a tooth in the ray 
of the feather of a humming-bird, or a 
point in the claw of the foot of a 
microscopic insect. When He works 
! in miniature, everything is gilded, 
[polished, and perfect, but whatever is 
made by human art, as a needle, etc., 
when viewed by a microscope, appears 
rough, and coarse, and bungling. — 
Bishop Law. 

The same Being that fashioned the 
insect, whose existence is only dis- 
cerned by a microscope, and gave that 
' invisible speck a system of ducts and 
other organs to perform its vital func* 
tions, created the enormous mass of the 
planet thirteen hundred times larger 
I than our earth, and launched it in its 
course round the sun, and the comet, 
wheeling with a velocity that would 
carry it round our globe in less than 
two minutes of time, and yet revolving 
through so prodigious a space that it 
takes ne^r six centuries to encircle the 
sun! — Lord Brougham. 

God Himself — His thoughts, His 
will. His love, His judgments , are 
men’s home. To think His thoughts, 
to choose His will, to judge judg- 
ments, and thus to know that He is in 
us, with us, is to be at home. And 
to pass through the valley of the 
shadow pf death is the way home, but 
only thus, that as all changes have 
hitherto led us nearer to this home, 
the knowledge of God, so this greatest 
of all outward changes — for it is but 
an outward change — will surely usher 
us into a region where there will be 
fresh possibilities of drawing nigh in 
hqaj^t, sofik an,d piiud to the Father of 
us all. — George MacHonald. 

^ 

; Running, like ,a gulf-stream through 
the sea of times comes the affirmation 
that God has manifested Himself to 
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maB, and the best men have affirmed 
it most persistently. Wherever this 
affirmation has made its way, the ice- 
bergs of skepticism have disappeared, 
the temperature of virtue has risen, 
and the sweet fruits charity have 
ripened. If the belief be false, then 
a lie has blessed the world, and the 
soul is so organized that it reaches its 
highest state of development in an at- 
mosphere of deception ; for it is a fact 
that man is purest and woman most 
virtuous where belief in God’s mani- 
festations is most intense and real. — 
O. P. Gifford. 


As Phidias contrived his mechanism 
eo that his memory could tfever be 
obliterated without the destruction of 
his work, so the great name of God is 
interwove^ in the texture of all that 
He has made. His goodness blooms 
in every flower; His glory beams in 
every star. There is a God ! The 
sun speaks it in his splendor by day, 
and the moon in her radiance by night. 
There is a God I Inanimate nature, 
from the pebble upon the beach, to 
the orb that shines in the vaulted sky, 
declares it ; and animate exisjfcence, 
from the tiniest insect, to Gabriel be- 
fore the throne. The earth is full of 
Him. His majesty commands the 
cherubim; His temple is all space; 
His arm is around all worlds. — Joseph 
Dare. 


We have a friend and protector, 
from whom, if we do not ourselves de- 
part from Him, nor power nor spirit 
can separate us. In His strength let 
us proceed on our journey, through 
the storms', and troubles, and dangers 
of the world. However they may 
rage and swell, though the mountains 
shake at the tempests, our rock will 
not be moved: we have one friend 
who will never forsake us;,ai;ie refuge,' 
where we may rest in peace andi 
stand in our lot at the end of the days. 
That same is He who liveth, and, Wes'' 
dead; who is alive forevermore: and 
hath the keys of hell and of death. — 
Bishop Heber. , 

As a raan exhibits himSelf in phya-^ 
cal form^ and actions, So theirtf is p'nd’ 
other Spirit, a great, wide, mighty, in- 


finite, eternal Spirit hack there in the 
depths of space, and in the present, 
and in the future, and in the abysses 
of space, who at His will wrestles into 
existence great globes, and keeps them 
in their position. He builds them, 
and places on them these mysterious 
forms of earth which are signals hung 
out over these abysses to tell coming 
spirits who He is, what He is, what 
He does, how high is His throne, and 
how vast is His power from eternity 
to eternity, from infinity to infinity 
through all ages of all time; He i? 
holding forth to men and angels these 
external tokens of His almighty 
power, of His infinite skill, and of 
His everlasting love. — Bishop R. S. 
Foster. 


Guide me, 0 Thou great Jehovah, 
Pilgrim through this barren land; 

I am weak„ but Thou are mighty; 

Hold me with Thy powerful hand; 
Bread of heaven! 

Feed me till I want no more. 

~W. Williams. 


Lead, kindly Light I amid the encircling 
gloom. 

Lead Thou me on; 

The night is dark, and I am far from 
home, 

Lead Thou me on; 

J<eep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
^The distant scene; one step enough for me, 
— ^John H, Newman. 

Godliness 

Godliness is practical religion.-^ 
Dewey. ^ 

Truthfulness is godliness. — ^Beecher. 


All flows out from the Deity, and all 
must be absorbed in Him again. — ^Zor- 
oaster. 

The form of godliness may exist 
with secret and with open wickedness, 
but the power of godliness cannot. — 
Phillips Brooks. 

Godliness is profitable pnto all 
things, having promise of the ^ life 
that rpo’^ is* and of .that which is to 
Bible. . . , , 

Gods (TIie> 

Man is certainly stark mad y'he can:- 
not make a flea, and yet he will bit 
making gods by dozens.— Montaigne 
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The gods play g€iXD^ with men as 
iKills. — Plautus. 

The gods my protectors. — Horace. 

Who hearkens to the gods, the gods 
give ear. — ^Horner. 

I would the gods had made thee 
poetical. — Shakespeare. 


clouds bedew with showers, nor does 
the white snow, hardened by frost, an- 
noy them ; the heaven, ahvays pure, is 
without clouds, and smiles with pleas- 
ant light diffused. — Lucretius. 


In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part; 

For the gods see everywhere. 

— ^Longfellow. 


Speak of the gods as they are.— 
Bias. 

The matchless Ganymede, divinely 
fair. — Homer. 


The world is the mighty temple of 
the gods, — Seneca. 


As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods; 
They kill us for their sport. 

— Shakespeare. 


Jove weighs affairs of earth in dubious 

And the good suffers while the bad pre- 
vails. —Homer. 

Shakes his ambrosial curls, and gives the 
nod, 

The stamp of fate, and sanction of the go<L 
— Homer. 


The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to plague 

— Shakespeare. 


Some thoughtlessly proclaim the Muses 
nine: 

A tenth IS Sappho, maid divine. 

—Greek Anthology. 

5?he more we deny ourselves, the 
more- the gods supply our wants. — 
Horace. 


As sweet and musical 

As bright Apollo’s lute, strung with his 
hair; 

And when Love speaks, the voice of all the 
gods 

Makes heaven drowsy with the harmony. 

• — Shakespeare. 


Say, Bacchus, why so placid^ What can 
there be 

In commune held by Pallas and by thee? 
Her pleasure is in darts and battles; thine 
In joyous feasts and draughts of rosy wine. 

— Greek Anthology. 


With ravish'd ears 
The monarch hears. 

Assumes the god, 

Affects to nod, 

And seems to shake the spheres. 

* " — Dryden. 


The gods _ 

Grow angry with your patience. 'Tis their 
care 

And must be yours, that guilty men escape 
not: 

As crimes do grow, justice should rouse 
itself. — Ben Jonson. 


The son of Saturn gave 
The nod with his dark brows. The ambrosial 
curls 

Upon the Sovereign One’s immortal head 
Were shaken, and with tliem the mighty 
mount, 

Olympus trembled. ^ — Homer. 


Cease to tbink that the decrees of 
the gods can be changed by prayers. — 
Virgil. . . 

Ye immortal gods! where in the 
world are we? — Cicero. 

For the gods, instead of what is 
most pleasing, will give what is most 
proper. Man is dearer to th4n than 
he is to himself. — Juvenal 

The gods and their tranquil abodes 
appear, which no winds disturb, nor 


High in the home of the summers, the seats 
of the happy immortals, 

Shrouded in knee-deep blaze, unapproach- 
able; there ever youthful 
Hebe Harmonic, and the daughter of Jove, 
Aphrodite, 

Whirled m the white-linked dapee, with the 
, gold-crowned Hours and Graces. 

^ — Charles Kingsley. 

When a man is laboring under the 
pain of any distemper, it is then that 
he recollects there^are gods, and that 
he himself is but a man; no mortal 
is then the object of his envy, his ad- 
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miration, or his contempt, and having 
no malice to gratify, the tales of slan- 
der escite not his attention. — Pliny 
the Younger. 


Janus am I; oldest of potentates! 

Forward I look and backward and below 
I count — as god of avenues and gates — 
The years that through my portals come and 

go. 

I block the roads and drift the fields with 
snow, 

I chase the wild-fowl from the frozen fen; 
My frosts congeal the rivers in their flow. 
My fires light up the hearths and hearts of 
men. — Longfellow. 


Creator Venus, genial power of love. 

The bliss of men below, and gods above! 

Beneath the sliding sun thou runn’st thy 
race. 

Dost fairest shine, and best become thy 
place; 

For thee the winds their eastern blasts for- 
bear. 

Thy mouth reveals the spring, and opens all 
the year; 

Thee, g^dess, thee, the storms of winter 

fly, ^ 

Earth smiles with flowers renewing, laughs 
the sky. — Dryden. 

Gold 

All that glitters is not gold. — 
Shakespeare. 


Gold all is not that doth golden 
seem. — Spenser. 


All is not golde that outward 
sheweth bright. — Lydgate. 


Gold-^what can it not do, and 
undo ? — Shakesneare. 


A mask of gold hides all deformities. 
— Decker. 


Gold — the picklock that never fails. 
— Massinger. 


Gan pocket states, o;r fetch or carry 
kings. — Pope. 


Bright and yeHowy hard and csold. — > 
Hood. \ 


There is no place invincible, where- 
in an ass loaden wifb gold may not 
enter. — -Collett. 


Saint-seducing gold. — Shakespeare. 


Poison is drunk out of golden cups. 
— Seneca. 


Thou more than stone of the phil- 
osopher I — Byron. 


The dangers gather as the treasures 
rise. — Dr. Johnson. 


If all were rich, gold would be 
penniless. — Bailey. 


For gold in phisik is a cordial; 
Therefore he lovede gold in special. 

— Chaucer. 


For gold the merchant ploughs the main. 
The farmer ploughs the manor. — Burns. 


The plague of gold strikes far and 
near. — Mrs. Browning. 


Accursed thirst for gold! what dost 
thou not compel mortals to do? — 
Virgil. 


Judges and senates have been bought for 
gold; 

Esteem and love were never to be sold. 

— Pope. 


How quickly nature falls to revolt 
when gold becomes her object ! — 
Shakespeare. 


How few, like Daniel, have God and 
gold together! — George Villiers. 


Gold adulteratec one thing only — 
the human heart. — Marguerite de 
Valois. 


Gold is a living god, and rules in 
scorn all earthly things but virtue.— 
Shelley. 


Gold is the fool’s curtain, which 
hides all his defects from the world. — 
Peltham. 


[ Foul-cankering rust the hidden treasure 
[ frets; 

gold, thsit^s put to u^, more gold he- 
’ gets, ' — Shakesp^re. 

And mapanion wins his way where 
seraphs might despair, — Byrpn, 


It is much better to have your gbid 
in the hand than in the heart. — I'uller. 
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As tlae touchstone tries goM, so 8ol<3 
tries men. — Chiio. 


Gold hath no lustre o£ its own. 

It shines by temperate use alone. 

— Francis. 


Gold is, in its last analysis, the 
sweat of the poor and the blood of the 
brave, — Joseph Napoleon. 


No, let the monarch’s bags and coffers hold 
The flattering mighty, nay, all-mighty gold. 

— John Wolcott. 


Thou true magnetic pole, tc which 
all hearts point duly north, like 
trembling needles ! — Byron. 

For gold the hireling judge distorts 
the laws. — Dr. Johnson. 


Because its blessings are abused, 
must gold be censured, cursed, ac- 
cused ? — Gay. 


Gold can gild a rotten stick, and 
dirt sully an ingot. — Sir P. Sidney, 


0, I cry your mercy; 

There is my purse, to cure that blow o£ 
thine. — Shakespeare. 


What nature wants, commodious gold be- 
stows; 

’TIs thus we cut the bread another sows. 

— Pope, 


Though authority be a stubborn 
bear, yet he is oft 1^ by the nose with 
gold. — Shakespeare. 


O ettrSed' lust of goldl when for thy sake 
The fool throws up his interest in both 
worlds. — Blair. 


The lust of gold succeeds the rage of, con- 
quest; 

The mSt of i^ld, unfeeling and remoi*selesst 
The last corruption of degenerate min. 

— Sam’l Johnson. 


Gold glitters most where Tirtue 
shines no more, as stars from absent: 
suns have leave to shine. — Young. 


Midas longed for gold. He got gold, 
so that whatever he touched became 
gold; and he, with his long ears, was 
little the better for it. — Carlyle. 


Gold, like the sun, which melts w’ax 
and hardens clay, expands great souls 
and contracts bad hearts. — Rivarol. 


Gold is a wonderful clearer of the 
understanding ; it dissipates every 
doubt and scruple in an instant. — Ad- 
dison. 


Commerce has set the mark of sel- 
fishness, the signet of its all-enslaving 
power, upon a shining ore and called 
it gold- — Shelley. 


Because my blessings are abus’d, 

Must I be censur’d, curs’d, accus’d? 
Even virtue’s self by knaves is made 
A cloak to carry on the trade. — Gay. 


O what a world of vile ill-favored 
faults looks handsome in three hun- 
dred pounds a year ! — Shakespeare. 


Gold loves to make its way through 
guards, and breaks through barriers of 
stone more easily than the lightning’s 
bolt. — Horace, 


It is observed of gold, by an old 
epigrammatist, “that to have ft is to 
be in fear, and to want it, to be in 
sorrow.” — J ohnson. 


Can gold calm passion, or make reason 
shine? 

Can we dig peace, or wisdom, from the mine? 
Wisdom to gold prefer; for ’tis much less 
To make our fortune, than our happiness. 

— Young. 


Gold is the strength, the sinews of the 
world; 

The health, the soul, the beauty most divine; 
A mask of gold hides all deformities; 

Gold is heaven’s physic, life’s restorative. 

— Decker, 


Stronger than thunder’s winged force 
i All-powerful gold can speed its course; 
Through watchful guards its passage make, 
loves through solid walls do break. 

; — Francis. 


Gold begets in brethren hate; 

Gold in families debate; i 
Gold does i^iendship separate; 

Gold does civil wars create. 

— Abraham Cowley. 

It is gold which buys admittance; 
and it is gold which makes the true 
man killed, and saves the tiief; nay, 
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sometimes hangs both thief and true 
man; what can it not do and undo? — 
Shakespeare. 


Gold is Cse^ar’s treasure, man is 
God’s; thy gold hath Csesar’s image, 
and thou hast God’s; give, therefore, 
those things unto Csesar which are 
Caesar’s, and unto God which are 
God’s.— Quarles. 


Abundance is a blessing to the wise; 

The use of riches in discretion lies: 

Learn this, ye men of wealth — a heavy 
purse 

In a fooTs pocket is a heavy curse- 

— Cumberland. 


There are two metals, one of which 
is omnipotent in the cabinet, and the 
other in the camp — gold and iron. 
He that knows how to apply them 
both may indeed attain the highest 
station. — Colton. 


gold, and soon there will be an end of 
every modest restraint. — Pr^q;>ertins. 


How quickly nature falls into revest 
When gold becewnes her object! 

For this the foolish over-careful fathers 
Have broke their sleep with thoughts, tbejr 
brains with care, 

Their bones with industry: 

For this they have engrossed and pilM up 
The canker’d heaps of strange-achieved 
gold; 

For this they have been thoughtful to in- 
vest 

Their sons with arts and martial exercises. 

— Shakespeare. 


Oh, bane of man! seducing cheat! 

Can man, weak man, thy power defeat? 
Gold banish’d honor from the^ mind. 

And only left the name behind; _ 

Gold sow’d the world with ev’ry ill. 
Gold taught the murderer’s sword to kill; 
’Twas gold instructed coward hearts 
iln treachery’s more pernicious arts. 

— Gay- 


You know the Ark of Israel and tbe 
calf of Belial were both made of gold. 
Religion bas never yet changed^ the 
metal of her one adoration. — Ouida. 


There is thy gold, worse poison to men’s 
souls. 

Doing more murders in this loathsome 
world. 

Than these poor compounds that thou 
mayst not sell. 

I sell thee poison, thou hast sold me none. 

— Shakespeare. 


I know not whether there exists 
such a thing as a coin stamped with a 
pair of pinions ; but I wish this were 
the device which monarchs put upon 
their dollars and ducats, to show that 
riches make to themselves wings, and 
fly away.— ^Gotthold. 


Thus, when the villain crams his chest. 
Gold is the canker of the breast; 

’Tis avarice, insolence, and pride. 

And every shocking vice beside: — 

But when to virtuous hands ’tis given, 
It blesses, like the dews of heaven: 

Like heaven, it hears the orfihans’ cries. 
And wipes the tears from widows’ eyes- 

— Gay. 


O thou sweet king-killer, and dear divorce 

Twixt natural son and sirel thou bright 
defiler 

Of hymen’s purest bedl thou valiant Mars! 

Thou ever young, fresh, lov’d, an.d delicate 
wooer. 

Whose blush doth thaw the consecrated 
snow 

That lies on Dian’s lip! thou visible god. 

That solder’st close impossibilities, 

And mak’st them kiss! and speak’st with 
every tongue, 

To every purpose! — Shakespeare. 


Gold! gold! in all ages the curse of man- 

Tliy fetters are forged for the soul and the 
mind. 

The limbs may be free as the wings of a 

l^rd, # 

And the mind be the slave of a look and a 


' word. * 

To gain thee men barter, eternity s crown, 
yidd honour, affection, and lasting renown. 

— Pai;k Benjamin. 


By gold all good faith has been 
banish-ed ; by gold * our rights are 
abused; the law it^M is influenced by 


Why lose we Kfe in anxious cares, 

To lay in hoards for future years? 

Can these, when tortur’d by disease. 

Cheer our sick hearts, or purchase ease? 
Can these prolong one gasp of breath. 

Or calm the troubled hour of death? 

— Gay. 


Those who worship gold in a world 
so corrupt as this we live in have at 
least one thing to plead in defense/ of 
their idolatry— the power of . 
idol. It is true that like pther idols, 
it can neither move, see, hear, feel| 
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nor understand ; but, unlike other 
idohs, it bas often communicated all 
these powers to those who had them 
not, and annihilated them in those 
who had. * This idol can boast of two 
peculiarities ; it is worshipped in all 
dimates, without a single temple, 
and by all classes, without a single 
hypocrite. — Colton. 


Commerce has set the mark of selfishness, 
The signet of its all-enslaving power 
Upon a shining ore, and called it gold; 
Before whose image bow the vulgar great. 
The vainly rich, the miserable proud. 

The mob of peasants, nobles, priests, and 
kin^s. 

And with blind feelings reverence the 
power 

That grinds them to the dust of misery. 
But in the temple of their hireling hearts 
Gcdd is a living god, and rules in scorn 
Ail earthly things but virtue. — Shelley- 


Give him gold enough, and marry 
him to a puppet, or an aglet-baby; or 
an old trot with ne’er a tooth in her 
head, though she have as many dis- 
eases as two and fifty horses; why, 
nothing comes amiss, so money comes 
withal. — Shakespeare. 

Goldextrod 

I know the lands are lit # 

With all the autumn blaze of Goldenrod. 

— Helen Hunt Jackson. 1 


Sti'^l the Goldenrod of the roadside clod 
Is of all, the best! 

— Simeon Tucker Clark. 


Welcome, dear Goldenrod, once more. 
Thou mimic, flowering elm ! 

I always think that summer’s store 
Ha^gs from laden stem. 

— Horace H, Scudder. 


Graceful, tossing plume of glowing gold, 
Waving lonely on the rocky ledge; 
Leaning seaward, Ipyely to behold. 

Clinging to the high clifl’s ragged edge, 
— C^lia 'iftiaxter. 


Nature lies disheveled, pale, 

With her feverish lips apart — 

Day by day the pulses fail, 

Nearer to her bounding heart; 

Yet that slackened grasp doth hold 
Store of pure and genuine gold; 

Quick thou comest, strong and free. 
Type of all the wealth to be — 
Goldenrod I 

— Elaine Goodale. 


Because its myriad glimmering plumes 
Like a great army s stir and wave; 
Because its golden billows blooms, 

The poor man’s barren walks to lave: 
Because its sun-shaped blossoms show 
How souls receive the light of God, 
And unto earth give back that glow — 

I thank Him for the Goldenrod. 

— Lucy Larcom. 


i I lie amid the Goldenrod, 

I love to see it lean and nod; 

I love to feel the grassy sod * 

Whose kindly breast will hold me last. 
Whose patient arms will fold me fast! — 
Fold me from sunshine and from song, 
Fold me from sorrow and from wrong: 
Through gleaming gates of Goldenrod 
I’ll pass into the rest of God. 

— Mary Clemmer. 

Golf 

Youf play needs no excuse. — Shake- 
speare. 


What subtle hole is this? — Shake- 
speare. 


The harder match’d, the greater vic- 
tory. — Shakespeare. 


Strike, brave boys, and take youi 
turns. — Shakespeare. 


So they 

Doubly redoubled strokes. 

— Shakespeare. 


Where will I get a little page, 
Where will I get a caddie? 

— Thistle of Scotland. 


Don’t drive at a fellow-creature, so 
long as there is a reasonable chance 
of hitting him. — W. E. Norris. 


When driving ceases, may we still be able 

To play the shorts, putt and be comfort- 
able. — G. F. Carnegie. 

Welcome, gravd stranger, to our green re- 
treats, 

Where health with exercise and freedom 
meets. . — Scott. 


Either a wise man will not go into 
bunkers, or, being in, he will endure 
such things as 'befall him with pa- 
tience. — A. liang. 


We want a boy extremely for thia 
function. — Beaumont and Fletcher, 


Good-Breeding 
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Time-honored golfl I heard it 'svhispercd 
once 

That he who could not play was held a 
dunce 

On old Olympus, when it teemed with 
gods — G F, Carnegie 


One only thought can enter every head. 
The thought of golf, to wit — and that en- 
gages 

Men of all sizes, tempers, ranks and ages. 

•— G. F. Carnegie 


And we*ve leeved it every hour. 

But say not at all we will loft our ball 
And hauff the hole m fower. 

Then dormy hame we can sing through the 
round, 

And die like golfers keen, 

^Ve’ve played fu’ weel the short game and 
lang. 

The game on the golfinj^reen. 

— Thomas Dykes. 

Good-Breeding 

Good-breedmg is surface 3hris- 
tianity. — Holmes. 


Virtue itself often offends when 
coupled with bad manners. — Middle- 
ton. 


A man’s good-breeding is the best 
security against another’s bad man- 
ners. — Chesterfield. 


One may know a man that neTer 
conversed in the world, by his ex- 
cess of good-breeding — Addison, 


Good-breeding shows itself most 
where to an ordinary eye it appears 
the least. — Addison. 


Good qualities are the substantial 
riches of the mind ; but it is good 
breeding that sets them off to advan- 
tage. — ^Locke. 


The scholar without good breed- 
ing is a pedant, rhe philosopher, a 
cynic ; the soldier^ a brute , and every 
man disagreeable. — Chesterfield. 


There are few defects in our na- 
ture so glaring as not to be veiled 
from observation by politeness and 
good-breeding. — Stanislaus. 

As ceremony is the invention of 
wise men to keep fools at a distance, 


so good-breeding is an expedient t« 
make fools and wise men equals. — 
Steele. 


Good-breeding is as necessary a qual- 
ity m conversation, to accomplish all 
the rest, as grace m motion and 
dancing — Sir Wm. Temple. 


Good manners is the art of making 
those people easy with whom we con- 
verse. Whoever makes the few^t 
persons uneasy is the best bred in 
the company. — Swift. 


It is not wit merely, but temper, 
which must form the well-bred man. 
In the same manner it is not a head 
merely, but a heart and resolution, 
which must complete the real philos- 
opher. — Shaftesbury. 


Good-breeding carries along with it 
a dignity that is ‘respected by the 
most petulant Ill-breed mg invites 
and authorizes the familiarity of the 
most timid — Chesterfield. 


The highest point of good-breeding, 
if any one can hit it, is to show a 
very nice regard to your own dignity, 
and with that in your heart, to ex- 
press yonr value for the man above 
yon — Steele. 


Good-breeding is the art of show- 
ing men, by external signs, the in- 
ternal regard we have for them. It 
arises from good sense, improved by 
conversing wildi good company. — Cato. 


A man endowed with great perf^ 
tions, without good-breeding, is like 
one who has his pockets full of gold, 
but always wants change for his or- 
dinary occasions. — Steele. 

One principal object of good-breed- 
mg is to suit our behaviour to the 
three several degrees of men, — our su- 
periors, our equals, and those below 
ns. — Swift. 


Good-breeding is the result of much 
good sense, some good-naturev ^d ,a 
little self-denial for the sake pf oteher^ 
and with a view to obtain the same 
indulgence from them. — Chesterfield* 


CkK>4-By 


Ctood Friday 


Perhaps the summary of good-breed- 
ing may be reduced to this rule. “Be- 
have unto all men as you would they 
should behave unto you.” This will 
most certainly oblige us to treat all 
mankind with the utmost civility and 
respect, there being nothing that we 
desire more than to be treated so by 
them.^ — Fielding. 


Some young people do not sufficient- 
ly nmierstand the advantages of nat- 
ural charms, and how much they 
would gain by trusting to them en- 
tirely. They weaken these gifts of 
heaven, so rare and fragile, by ^ af- 
fected manners and an awkward imi- 
tatkm. Their tones and vheir gait 
are borrowed ; they study their atti- 
tudes before the glass until they have 
lost all trace of natural manner, and, 
with all their pains, they please but 
little* — Brny&re. 


We see a world of pains taken and 
the best years of life spent in collect- 
ing a set of thoughts in a college for 
the conduct of life, and after all the 
man so qualified shall hesitate in his 
speech to a good suit of clothes, and 
want common sense before an agree- 
able woman. Hence it is that wis- 
dom, valour, justice and learning can- 
not keep a man in countenance that 
is possessed with these excellencies, 
if he wants that inferior art of life 
and behaviour called good-breeding. 
— Steele. 


There is no society or conversation 
to be kept up in the world without 
good-nature, or something which must 
bear its appearance, and supply its 
place. Fdr this reason mankind have 
been forced to invent a kind of arti- 
ficial humanity, which is what we ex- 
press hy fke word “good-breeding.” 
For, if we es^amine thoroughly the 
idea of what we call so, \ye shall find 
it to be Nothing e’^e hut an Imita- 
tion and mimicry df good-nature, or; 
in other terms, affability, cb&plai- 
sance, and easiness of temper reduced 
into an art.^ — Addison. 

Ckiod-By 

Why should* we hesitate to say 
“good-by” to each other? Are we not 


Pagans, to think that a word has 
power over God’s quiet purposes, and 
that saying “good-by” smells of death? 
Must men die intestate because they 
think that making their wills is cut- 
ting out their shrouds? If we were 
old Romans, who thought “vale 
meant “forever,” we might be shy of 
such a word, but “good-by,” even if 
it should be for the last time on earth, 
is only the difference between “good- 
night” and “good-morning.” Say it, 
then, like a Christian, and, if it still 
comes hesitatingly, stretch it out into 
the loveliest of wishes, “God be with 
you.” — Maltbie Babcock. 

Good Friday 

Who His own self bare our sins in 
His own body on the tree, that we, 
being dead to sins, should live unto 
righteousness. — Bible. 


In the cross of Christ I glory, 
Towenng o’er the wrecks of time, 
All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime. 


Death is the justification of all the 
ways of the Christian, the last end of 
all his sacrifices, the touch of the 
Great 'Master which completes the 
picture. — Mme. Swetchine. 


The cross was two pieces of dead 
wood ; and a helpless, unresisting Man 
was nailed to it; yet it was mightiei 
than the world, and triumphed, and 
will ever triumph over it — Hare. 


Exalt the Cross I God has hung 
the destiny of the race upon it. Oth- 
er things we may do in the realm of 
ethics, and on the lines of philan- 
thropic reforms; but our main duty 
converges into setting that one glo- 
rious beacon of salvation, Calvary’s 
Gross, before the gaze of every im- 
mortal soul. — Theo. L. Cuyler, D. D. 


When God^s children pass under 
the shadow of the cross of Calvary, 
t3;iey jkirow that through that shadow 
Res., their pass^,ge tq the great white 
thrpnq. For i:hem Gethsemane is as 
paradise. God fills . it with sacred 
presences; its solemn silence is bro- 
kem.by -tl^e pansic of ter^dep promises, 
it^ alwM darlpiess softened Uhd bright 
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ened by the sunlight of Heavenly 
faces and the music of angel wings. 
— Dear Farrar, 


AYe see that brow bruised; we hear 
that dying groan; and while the 
priests scoff and the devils rave, and 
the lightnings of God’s wrath are 
twisted into a wreath for that bloody 
mount, you and I will join the cry, 
the supplication, of the penitent male- 
factor, “Lord, remember me when 
thou comest into thy kingdom.” — T. 
DeWitt Talmage, D. D. 


The mob that hounded Christ from 
Jerusalem to “the place of a skull” 
has never been dispersed, but is aug- 
menting yet, as many of the learned 
men of the world and great men of the 
world come out from their studies and 
their laboratories and their palaces, 
and cry, “Away with this man I Away 
with him !” The most bitter hostility 
which many of the learned men of 
this day exercise in any direction they 
exercise against Jesus Christ the Son 
of God, the Saviour of the world* — 
T. DeWitt Talmage, D. D. 


Christ took hold of the work of 
the world saving in a larger way 
than it is possible for us to do, and 
therefore the burden of His under- 
taking came upon Him in a heavier, 
wider, and more crushing way than 
it can come upon us ; and there- 
fore, while it overwhelmed Him in sor- 
row, our smaller mission and lighter 
task can with entire propriety leave 
us buoyant and gladsome.—Cbas. A. 
Parkhurst, D. D. 


The essence of that by which Je- 
sus overcame the wofld was not suf- 
fering, but obedience. Yea, men may 
puzzle themselves and their bearers 
over the question where the power of 
the life of Jesus and the death of Je- 
sus lay ; but tbe aoul of the Christian 
always knows that it lay in the obe- 
dience of Christ. He was determined 
at every sacrifice to do His Father’s 
will. Let us remember that; and the 
power of Christ’s sacrifice may enter 
into us, aod some little share of the 
redemption of the world may come 


through us, as the great work canae 
through Him. — Phillip® Bixmks. 


By the cro^ we, too, are crucified 
with Christ; but alive in Christ. We 
are no more rebels, but servants; no 
more servants, but sons! “Let it be 
counted folly,” says Hooker, “or fury, 
or frenzy, or whatever else; it is our 
wisdom and our comfort We care 
for no knowledge in the world but 
this, that man hath 'sinned, and tl^t 
God hath suffered ; that God has made 
Himself the Son of Man, and that 
men are made the righteousness of 
God.” — Dean Farrar. 


All His Kfe long Christ was the 
light of the world, but the very noon- 
tide hour of His glory was that hour 
when the shadow of eclipse lay over 
all the land, and He hung on the 
Cross dying in the dark. At His 
eventide *‘it was light,” and “He ai- 
dured the Cross, despising the shame”* 
and, lo! the shame flashed up into the 
very brightness of glory, and the very 
^ominy and the suffering were the 
jewels of His crown. — Anglican and 
American Pulpit Library. 


We may say that on the first Good 
Friday afternoon was completed that 
great act by which light conquered 
darkness and goodness conquered sin. 
That is the wonder of our Saviour’s 
crucifixion. There have oeen victories 
all over the world, but wherever we 
look for the victor we expect to find 
him with his heel upon the neck of 
the vanquished. The wonder of Good 
Friday is that the victor lies van- 
quished by the vanquished one. We 
have to look deeper into the very 
heart and essence of things before we 
can see how real the victory is that 
thus hides itself under the guise of 
defeat. — Phillips Brooks. 


And thus He had lived, and thus 
the world rewarded Him! For lies 
and baseness, for selfish peed and 
destructive ambition, for guilty wealth 
and mean compliance, the world has 
a diadem ; for perfect holiness it has 
tbe cross ! The darkness quenehed 
the Light, His own disowned 
They had repaid by hatred^ that life 
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&f love; envy, malice, slander, c^- 
nmny, false witness, had done its 
work. Jesus had been excommuni- 
cated, hunted as a fugitive, with a 
price upon His bead, buffeted, insulted, 
spit upon n^n<«feed, scourged, crowned 
witn thorns — thus had the world 
shown it^ gratitude to its Redeemer; 
and the end was here! After thirty 
hours of sleepless agony Jesus was 
hanging upon the cross. Infinite ma- 
lignity! Gould there be any greater 
proof of man’s ruin than the fact that 
this was the sole reward which was 
requited to immeasurable love? — Hean 
Farrar. 


Bound upon th’ accursed tree, 

Bread and awful, who is He? 

By the prayer for them that slew — 
**Lord, they know not what they do I** 
By the spoiled and empty grave; 

By the souls He died to save; 

By the conquest He hath won; 

By the saints before His^ throne; 

By the rainbow round His brow; 

Son of God, ’tis Thou! ’tis Thout 

— Henry Hart MiHman. 


Yet once more that cross moves 
closer, and yet more intensely and 
eagerly He who hangs upon it seems 
to speak to us, and the burden of 
His words is: “I bring to you that 
which is highest and best for time 
and eternity; I bring to you the as- 
surance Ahat there is no grief and no 
sorrow that is not always in the Fa- 
ther’s sight and may not be turned 
into blessing. I bring to you a power 
by which evil thoughts and tendencies 
may be destroyed. I bring to you 
whose memories are full of sad and 
bad recollections the assurance that 
no life can have been so wicked, no 
past so foul, no strength so far gone, 
as to cut off from the love of God 
and His willingness to save.” Are 
you willing to hear that voice and to 
respond to its invitation? — Amory H. 
Bradford, D, D. 


So shall we join the disciples of 
our Lord, keeping faith in Him in spite 
of the crucifixion, and making ready, 
by our loyalty to Him in the days of 
His darkness, for the time when we 
shall enter into His triumph in the 
days of His light. And the beauty of 
it is that the same method runs 


throughout the disciples’ work which 
ran through His work. Christ’s 
method is repeating itself in the 
work of His disciples for ever and 
ever. As He who first gained the 
great victory overcame by undergoing 
the power of evil, shall we be surprised 
if that is the sort of victory that God 
calls upon us to gain? It is the vic- 
tory 'Which it is always the best to 
gain which makes the richest victory 
for any soul. — Phillips Brooks. 


We cannot have the heart that 
Christ had and not in the same degree 
have His suffering. We may be sound 
in our doctrinal position, fight doctrinal 
heresy as though it were an exhalation 
from the under-world, be instant in 
our attendance upon the means of 
grace, statedly participate in the serv- 
ice memorial of our Lord’s dying love, 
but a loving heart is what makes out 
the major part of the whole Chris- 
tian matter — a heart, therefore, that 
feels others’ burdens and griefs as 
though they were its own; and one 
cannot have such a heart in the midst 
of this world and not have an aching 
heart. It is aside from the mark to 
say that that makes of the Christian 
religion a gloomy religion. The gloom 
is not in the religion, the gloom is in 
the world, and sorrow of spirit like 
that of our Lord is simply the way 
tender-heartedness like that of oui 
Lord is certain to be affected when 
the shadow of the world’s suffering 
falls upon it. — Ghas. H. Parkbnrst. 
D. D. 

Nothing is further from the way in 
which Christ’s apostles and Christ 
Himself teach us to regard the cross 
than the morbid, effeminate, gloating 
luxury of self-stimulated emotion. The 
unnatural self-torture of the flagel- 
lant, the hysterics of the convulsion- 
ary, the iron courage of the mistaken 
penitents, are manifestly out of place 
in contemplating that cross, which is 
the symbol of sin defeated, of sorrow 
transmuted, of effort victorious, which 
is the pledge of God’s peace with man, 
and man’s peace with God, which is 
the comfort of the penitent, which is 
the^ inspiration of the philanthropist, 
which is the symbol of divine charity 
on fields of slaughter, which was the 
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banner in the van of every battle 
which good has waged with ill! The 
cross does not mean whipping, an- 
guish, morbid wailing, morose de- 
spair; it means joy, it means peace, 
it means exultation, it means the 
atonement, it means the redemption, 
it means the liberty of humanity, it 
means the advance of holiness, it 
means the remission of sins! — Dean 
Farrar. 


There is a green hill far away. 
Without a city wall, 

Where the dear Lord was crucified. 
Who died to save us all. 

We may not know, we cannot tell 
What pains He had to bear; 

But we believe it was for us 
He hung and suffered there. 

He died that we might be forgiven. 
He died to make us good, 

That we might go at last to heaven. 
Saved by His precious blood. 

— Mrs C. F. Alexander. 


A more sympathetic consideration 
of the personal element in the suffer- > 
ings of our Lord, the meditation upon 
the sorrows of the Messiah, would 
prove a source of spiritual quicken- 
ing not only to those who are accus- 
tomed to live in the region of philo- 
sophic thought, but also to those who 
are in the midst of evangelistic work. 
The following of Christ down into the 
valley of humiliation and death, the 
study, day by day, of the last days 
of His earthly life, the reverent watch 
by the cross, the waiting for the res- 
urrection — these are spiritual exer- 
cises which cannot fail to give warmth 
and reality to the Christian faith. 
The majority of Christian believers, 
without reference to sect, now observe 
Easter. By the “logic of events” no 
less than by spiritual sympathy. Pas- 
sion week deserves its place in the 
calendar of the private Christian ; and 
the more remote the thoughts which 
it suggests may be to his ordinary re- 
ligious thinking^ the more hdpful 
they may be to the spirit of devotion. 
— Christian Ageu 

Good-HmifLor 

Affability, mildness, tenderness, and 
a word which I would fuin bring 
back to its original siguificatiou of vir- 
tue, — I mean good-nature, — are of 


daily use : they are the bread of nmn^ 
kind and staff of life. — Dryden, 


The sunshine of the mind. — Buiwer 
Lytton. 


Good-humor is the clear blue sk^» 
of the soul. — Frederic Saunders. 


Good-humor makes all things tol- 
erable. — Beecher. 


Good-humor is always a success. — 
Lavater. 


Good-nature is stronger than tom- 
ahawks. — Emerson. 


Good-humor is goodness and wis- 
dom combined. — Owen Meredith. 


Good-humor ^ is the health of the 
soul, sadness its poison.- — Stanislaus. 


The good-humor of a man elated 
with success often displays itself to- 
wards enemies, — Macaulay. 


Good-humor will even go so far as 
often to supply the lack of wit. — 
Fielding. 


Good-humor is allied to generosity, 
ill-humor to meanness. — Greville. 


Men naturally warm and heady are 
transported with the greatest flush 
of good-nature. — Addison. 


Learn good-humor, never to oppose 
without just reason; abate some de- 
gree of pride and moroseness. — Dr. 
Watts. 


Gayety is to good-humor as per- 
fumes to vegetable fragrance: the one 
overpowers weak spirits ; the other 
recreates and revives them. — Dr. John- 
son. 


Good-humor, gay spirits^ are the 
liberators, the sure cure for spleeo and 
melancholy. Deeper than tears, these 
irradiate the tophets with their glad 
heavens. Go langh, vent the pits, 
transmuting imps into angels by the 
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alchemy of smiles. The sataas flee at 
the sight of these redeemers. — Alcott 


It is also important to guard against 
mistaking for good-nature what is 
properly good-humor, — a cheerful flow 
of spirits and easy temper not readily 
annoyed, which is compatible with 
great selfishness. — Whately. 


People are not aware of the very 
great force which pleasantry in com- 
pany has upon all those with whom 
a man of that talent converses. — 
Steele. 


A cheerful temper, joined with in- 
nocence, W’ill make beauty attractive, 
knowledge delightful, and wit good- 
natured. — Addison. 


Good-humor is a state between gay- 
ety and unconcern, — the act or emana- 
tion of a mind at leisure to regard the 
gratification of another. — Dr. Johnson. 


When good-natured people leave us 
we look forward with extra pleasure 
to their return. — H. W. Shaw. 


Good-humor will sometimes conquer 
ill-humor, but ill-humor will conquer 
it oftener ; and for this plain rea- 
son, good-humor must operate on gen- 
erosity, ill-humor on meanness. — 
Greville. 


Good sense and good-nature are 
never separated, though the ignorant 
world has thought otherwise. Good- 
nature, by which I mean beneficence 
and candor, is the product of right 
reason. — Dryden. 

Good Intentioii 

Many a good intention dies from in- 
attention. If, through carelessness or 
indolence, or selfishness, a good in- 
tention is not put into effect, we have 
lost an opportunity, demoralized our- 
selves, and stolen from the pile of 
possible good. To be born and not 
fed, is to perish. To launch a ship 
and neglect it is to lose it. To have 
a talent and bufy it, is to be a 


“wicked and slothful servant.” For 
in the end we 'shall be judged, not 
alone by what we have done, but by 
what we could have done. — Maltbie 
Babcock. 

Goo d-^atnr e 

Good-nature is one of the richest 
fruits of true Christianity. — Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


All other knowledge is hurtful tc 
him who has not the science of hon- 
esty and good-nature. — Montaigne. 


Nothing can constitute good-breed- 
ing that has not good-nature for its 
foundation. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Good-nature is the very air of a 
good mind, the sign of -a large and 
generous soul, and the peculiar soil 
in which virtue prospers. — Goodman. 


Good-nature is the beauty of the 
mind, and like personal beauty, wins 
almost without anything else, — some- 
times, indeed, in spite of positive de- 
ficiencies. — Hanway. 


Honest good-humor is the oil and 
wine of a merry meeting, and there is 
no jovial companionship equal to that 
where the jokes are rather small and 
the laughter abundant. — Washington 
Irving. 


Good sense and good-nature are 
never separated, though the ignorant 
world has thought otherwise. Good- 
nature, by which I mean beneficence 
and candor, is the product of right 
reason. — Dryden. 


That inexhaustible good-nature 
which is the most precious gih of 
Heaven, spreading itself like oil over 
the troubled sea of thought, and keep- 
ing the mind smooth and equable in 
the , roughest weather. — Washington 
Irving. 


Good-nature is more agreeable in 
conversation than wit, and gives a 
certain air to the countenance which 
is more amiable than beauty. It shows 
virtue in the fairest light; takes off 
in some measure from the deformity 
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of vice ; and makes even folly and 
impertinence supportable. — ^Addison. 


Good-nature is worth more than 
knowledge, more than money, more 
than honor, to the persons who pos- 
sess it, and certainly to everybody 
who dwells with them, in so far as 
mere happiness is concerned. — Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


There are persons of that general 
philanthropy and easy tempers, which 
the world in contempt generally calls 
good-natured, who seem to be sent 
into the world with the same design 
with which men put little fish into 
a pike pond, in order only to be de- 
voured by that voracious water-hero. 
— Fielding. 


^Tis good natare only wins the heart; 

It moulds the body to an easy grace 
And brightens every feature of the face; 

It smoothes th’ unpolish’d tongue with elo- 
quence 

And adds persuasion to the finest sense. 

— Stillingfleet. 


Good-nature is that benevolent and 
amiable temper of mind which dis- 
poses us to feel the misfortunes and 
enjoy the happiness of others^ and, 
consequently, pushes us on to pro- 
mote the latter and prevent the for- 
mer; and that without any abstract 
contemplation on the beauty of vir- 
tue, and without the ‘allurements or 
terrors of religiom-^Fielding. 

Goodness 

Goodness is beauty in its best estate. 
— Marlowe- 


‘Tis only noble to be good. — Tenny- 
son. 


O goodness ! that shall evil turn 
to good. — Milton. 


Seek for good^ but expect evil. — Cer- 
vantes. 


Nothing rarer than real goodness. 
—Rochefoucauld. 


If you wish to p© be- 

lieve that you are bad. — Epictetus. 


How goodness heightens beauty!—* 
Hannah More. 


The true and good resemble gold.— • 
Jacobi. 


And learn the luxury of doing good, 
— Goldsmith. 


Evil and good are God’s right hand 
and left. — Bailey. 


Bo good by stealth, and blush to 
find it fame. — Pope. 


How near to good is what is fair! 
— Ben Jonson. 


Sin writes histories, goodness is si- 
lent. — Goethe. 


The soul is strong that trusts in 
goodness. — Massinger. 


That good diffused may more abun- 
dant grow. — Cowper. 


Goodness admits of no excess, but 
error. — Bacon. 


Goodness thinks no ill where no ill 
seems. — Milton. 


Man should be ever better than be 
seems. — Sir Aubrey de Vere. 


Virtue is bold and goodness never 
fearful. — Shakespeare. 


He is good th^t does good to oth- 
ers. — La Bruyfere. 


Doing good is the only certainly 
happy action of a man’s life. — Sir 
P. Sidney. 


There is some soul of goodness in 
things evil, would men observingly dis- 
til it out — Shakespeare. 


Good deeds ring clear through hear* 
en, like a bell.— Richter. 


Scream as we may at the bad, the 
good prevails. — Bartol. 

My heart contains of good, wise^ 
just, the perfect shape. — ^Milton. 
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All are of the race of and 

have in themselves good. — Bailey. 


Heaven prepares good men with 
crosses ; but no ill can happen to a 
good man. — Ben Jonson. 

A real man is he whose goodness is 
a part of himself. — Mencius. 


Great hearts alone understand how 
much glory there is in being good. — 
Michelet. 


Good, the more communicated, the 
more abundant grows. — Milton. 

Real goodness does not attach itself 
merely to this life; it points to an- 
other world. — Daniel Webster. 


There is a warp of evil woven in 
the woof of good. — Manilius. 


Be not simply good; be good for 
something. — Thoreau. 


Goodness is the only investment that 
never fails. — Thoreau. 


He who believes in goodness has 
the essence of all faith. He is a man 
“of cheerful yesterdays and confident 
to-morrows.” — J. P. Clarke. 


^ Great hearts alone understand how 
much glory there is in being good. — • 
Michelet. 


Every day should 45e distinguished 
by at least one particular act of love. 
— Ijavater. 


When what is good comes of age, 
and is likely to live, there Is reason 
for rejoicing. — George Eliot. 


He is a truly good man who desires 
always to bear the inspection of good 
men. — La Rochefoucauld. 


The good are better made by ill, 

As odors crushed are sweeter still. 

— S. Rogers. 


Forever all goodness will be most 
charming; forever all wickedness will 
be most odious. — ^Thomas Sprat. 


What is good only because it pleases 
cannot be pronounced good till it has 
been found to please. — Johnson. 


Men have less lively perception of 
good than of evil. — Livy. 

A charmed life old goodness hath; 
the tares may perish, but the grain 
is not for death.— Whittier. 


Whatever any one does or says, I 
must be good. — Aurelius Antoninus. 


Few persons have courage enough to 
seem as good as they really are. — 
Hare. 


A good man enlarges the term of 
his own existence. — Martial. 


His daily prayer, far better under- 
stood in acts than words, was simply 
doing good. — Whittier. 

Tou are not very good if you are 
not better than your best friends im- 
agine you to be. — Lavater. 


If for anything he loved greatness, 
it was because therein he might exer- 
cise his goodness. — Sir P. Sidney. 


How far that little candle throws 
his beams I so shines a good deed in 
a naughty world. — Shakespeare. 


She has more goodness in her little 
finger than he has in his whole body. — 
Swift. 


Only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet, and blossom in their dust. 

—Shirley, 


What is beautiful is good, and who 
is good .will soon also be beautiful. — 
Sappho. 


Kappy were men if they but understood 
There is no safety but in doing good. 

— ^John Fountain. 


It is only great souls that know 
how much glory there is in being 
good. — Sophocles. 


Goodness consists not in the out- 
ward things we do, but in the inward 
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thing we are. To be is the great 
thing. — E. H. Chapin. 


He that does good for good’s sake 
seeks neither praise nor reward, 
though sure of both at last. — William 

Penn. 

Doing good, 

Disinterested good, is not our trade. 

— Cowper. 


Look around the habitable world, how few 
Know their own good, or knowing it, 
pursue. — Dry den. 

Your goodness must have some edge 
to it, else it is none. — Emerson. 

No good book- or good thing of any 
sort, shows its best face at first. — 
Carlyle. 


Real excellence, indeed, is most rec- 
ognized when most openly looked into. 
' — Plutarch. 


Goodness does not more certainly 
make men happy than happiness 
makes them good. — Landor.’ 


How indestructibly the good grows, 
and propagates itself, even among the 
we<^y entanglements of evil. — Carlyle. 

We may be as good as we please, if 
we please to be good. — Barrow. 

It is not goodness to be better than 
the very worst. — Seneca. 


Experience makes us see a won- 
derful difference between devotion and 
go^ness. — Pascal. 

He whose goodness is part of him- 
self, is what is called a real man. — 
Mencius. 


Good men are the stars, the plan- 
ets of the ages wherein th^ live, and 
illustrate the times. — Ben Jonson. 


Everything good in a man thrives 
best when properly recognized. — J. G. 
Holland. 


There was never law or sect or opin- 
ion did so much magnify goodness as 
the Christian religion doth.-^Bacon. 


Whatever makes men good diris- 
tians, makes them good citizens. — DaBr 
iel Webster. 


*Tis a kind of good deed to say well, 
And yet words are no deeds. 

— Shakespeare. 


Who does the best his circumstance allows. 
Does well, acts nobly; angels could no 
more. — Young. 


Hard was their lodging, homely was their 
food, 

For all their luxury was doing good. 

— Garth. 


A good man is kinder to his me- 
my than bad men are to their friends. 
— Bishop Hall. 


He who loves goodness harbors an- 
gels, reveres reverence, and lives with 
God. — Emerson. 


Never be afraid of what is good; 
the good is always the road to what 
is true. — Hamerton. 


There is in the soul a taste for the 
good, just as there is in the body an 
appetite for enjoyment. — Joubert. 

He that loveth God will do diligence 
to please God by his works, and 
abandon himself, with all his might, 
well for to do. — Chaucer. 


The fragrance of the flov7er is nev^r 
borne against the breeze ; but the fra- 
grance of human virtues diffuses it- 
self everywhere. — Ramayana. 


True goodness is like the glow-worm 
in this, that it shines most when no 
eyes except those of heaven are upon 
it. — J. G. Hare. 

Nothing that man ever inrents will 
absolve him from the univer^l ne- 
cessity of being good as God is good, 
righteous as God is righteous, and 
holy as God is holy. — Charles Kings- 
ley. 


As the greatest liar tells more 
truths than falsehoods, so may ' it be 
said of the worst man, that he does 
more good than evil. — Dr. Jolmson. 
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As I know more of mankind, I ex- 
pect less of them, and am ready now 
to call a man ’ a good man npon 
easier terms than 1 was formerly. — 
Dr. Johnson. 


A good man doubles the length of his 
existence ; to have lived so as to 
look back with pleasure on our past 
existence is to live twice. — Martial. 


What a sublime doctrine it is, that 
goodness cherished now is eternal life 
already entered on! — Channing. 


He that is a good man is three- 
quarters of his way towards the be- 
ing a good Christian, wheresoever he 
lives, or whatsoever he is called. — 
South. 


Experience has convinced me that 
there is a thousand times more good- 
ness, wisdom, and love in the world 
than men imagine. — Gehler. 


There is no odor so bad as that 
which arises from goodness tainted. 
It is human, it is divine carrion. — 
Thorean. 


Little men build up great ones, but 
the snow colossus soon melts ; the 
good stand under the eye of God, and 
therefore stand. — Landor. 


The soil out of which such men as 
he are made is good to be born on, 
good to live on, "good to die for and 
to be buried in. — Lowell. 


Who soweth good seed shall surely reap; 
The year grows rich as it groweth old, 
Aud life’s latest sands are its sands of 
gold. ’ — ^Julia C. R. Dorr. 

A good deed is never lost; he who 
sows courtesy reaps friendship, and 
he who plants kindness gathers love. 
— Basil. 


The good, alas I are few : they are 
scarcely a:j many as the gates of 
Thebes or the mouths of the Nile. — 
Juvenal. 


It is all a mistake that we cannot 
be good and manly without being 


I scrupulously and studiously good. 
There is too much mechanism about 
our virtue. — Charles H. Parkhurst. 


A good man will avoid the spot of 
any sin. The very aspersion is griev- 
ous, which makes him choose his way 
in his life, as he would in his jour- 
ney. — Ben Jonson. 


Abash’d the devil stood, 

And felt how awful goodness is, and saw 
Virtue in her shape how lovely. — Milton, 


Who is a good man? He who keeps 
the decrees of the fathers, and both 
human and divine laws. — Horace. 


This is a proof of a well-trained 
mind, to rejoice in what is good and 
to grieve at the opposite. — Cicero. 


And so it happens oft in many in- 
stances ; more good is done without 
our knowledge than by us intended. 
— Plautus. 


There is no man so good who, were 
he to submit all bis thoughts and ac- 
tions to the law, would not deserve 
hanging ten times in his life. — * 
Montaigne. 


It is of unspeakable advantage to 
possess our minds with an habitual 
good intention, and to aim all our 
thoughts, words, and actions at some 
laudable end. — Addison, 


He that does good to another man 
does also good to himself, not only in 
the consequence, but in the very act 
of doing it; for the consciousness of 
well-doing is an ample reward. — 
Seneca. 


Be good, my child, and let who will he 
clever ; 

Do npble deeds, not dream them all day 
long; ^ 

And so make life, death, and that vast for- 
ever 

One grand, sweet song. 

— Charles Kingsley. 


Whatever any one does or says, 1 
must be good; just as if the emerald 
were' always saying this : “Whatever 
any one does or says, I must still be 









emerald, and keep my color.” — Marcus 
Aurelius. 


Goodness and love mould the form 
into their own image, and cause the 
joy and beauty of love to shine forth 
from every part of the face. — Swe- 
denborg. 


A glass is good, and a lass is good. 

And a pipe to smoke in cold weather; 
The world is good, and the people are good. 
And we’re all good fellows together. 

— John O’Keefe. 


The scent of flowers does not travel 
against the wind ; but the odor of 
good people travels even against the 
wind : a good man i>ervades every 
place. — Max Mflller. 


A bad man is like an earthen ves- 
sel, — easy to break, and hard to mend. 
A good man is like a golden vessel, — 
hard to break, and easy to mend. — 
Hitopadesa. 


While tenderness of feeling and sus- 
ceptibility to generous emotions are 
accidents of temperament, goodness is 
an achievement of the will and a dual- 
ity of the life. — Lowell. 


Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 

’Tis only noble to be good, 

Kind hearts are more than coronets. 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 

— Tennyson. 


Nothing good bursts forth all at 
once. The lightning may dart out 
of a black cloud; but the day sends 
his bright heralds before him, to pre- 
pare the world for his coming. — Hare. 


A more glorious victory cannot be 
gained ovei another man than this, 
that when the injury began on his 
part, the kindness should begin on 
ours. — Tillotson. 


That which is good to be done, can- 
not be done too soon; and if it is 
neglected to be done early, it will fre- 
quently happen that it will not be 
done at all. — Bishop Mant 

In the heraldry of heaven goodness 
precedes greatness; so on earth it is 


more powerful. The lowly and the 
lovely may frequently do more in their 
own limited sphere than the gifted. — 
Bishop Home. 


There are people whose good quali- 
ties shine brightest in the darkness, 
like the ray of a diamond; but there 
are others whose virtues are only 
brought out by the light, like the col- 
ors of a silk. — ^Justin McCarthy. 


O, if the good deeds of human crea- 
tures could he traced to their source, 
how beautiful would even death ap- 
pear; for how much charity, mercy, 
and purified affection would be seen 
to have growth in dusty graves! — 
Dickens. 


Our whole life is startlingly moraL 
There is never an instant’s truce be- 
tween virtue and vice. Goodness is 
the only investment that never fails; 
— Thoreau. 


The hand that hath made you fair 
hath made you good. The goodness 
that is cheap in beauty makes beauty 
brief in goodness ; but grace, being 
the soul of your complexion, should 
keep the body of it ever fair. — Shake- 
speare. 


God whose gifts in gracious flood 
Unto all who seek are sent, 

Only asks you to be good 
And is content. — Victor Huga 


Who is only good that others may 
know it, and that be may be the 
better esteemed when ’tis known, who 
will do well but upon condition that 
his virtue may be known to men, is 
one from whom much service is not 
to be expected. — Montaigne. 


Goodness is generous and diffusive; 
it is largeness of mind, and sweetness 
of temper, — balsam in the blood, and 
justice sublimated to a richer spirit. 
— ^Jeremy Collier. 


A good disposition I far prefer to 
gold; for gold is the gift of fortune; 
goodness of disposition is the gift of 
nature. I prefer much rather to 
called good than fortunate. — Plautus 
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Let BO maB tbink ligfetiy of good, 
saying in his heart. It will not benefit 
me. Even by the falling of watei> 
drops a water-pot is filled; the wise 
man becomes full of good, even if he 
gather it little by little. — Buddha. 


“Good and stupid,” is a common 
^ying. I have found that only the 
judicious are really good. Only clever 
men know what is good for others; 
and at the first appearance of disad- 
vantage to himself, the stupid man 
d^rts. — Auerbach. 


To love the public, to study uni- 
versal good, and to promote the inter- 
est of the whole world, as far as lies 
within our poT\er, is the height of 
goodness, and makes that temper 
which we call divine. — Shaftesbury. 


God’s livery is a very plain one; 
but its wearers have good reason to 
>e content. If it have not so much 
gold-lace about it as Satan’s, it keeps 
out foul weather better, and is besides 
a great deal cheaper. — Lowell. 


None^ 

But such as are good men can give good 
things, ^ ^ 

And that which is not good, is not delicious 
To a well-governed and wise appetite. 

— Milton. 


We may have an excellent ear for 
music, without being able to perform 
in any kind; we may judge well of 
poetry, without being poets, or pos- 
sessing the least of a poetic vein ; but 
we can have no tolerable notion of 
goodness without being tolerably good. 
— Shaftesbury. 


What is good-looking, as Horace 
Smith remarks, hut looking good? Be 
good, be womanly, be gently, gener- 
ous in your syPapathies, heedful of 
the well-being of all around you ; and> 
my word for it. you will not lack 
kind words of admiration. — Whittier. 


influence extends over kingdoms, and 
whose good actions are felt and ap- 
plauded by thousands. — Bowdler. 


Goodness I call the habit, and good- 
ness of nature the inclination. This 
of all the virtues and dignities of the 
mind, is the greatest, being the char- 
acter of the Deity; and without it 
man is a busy, mischievous, wretched 
thing. — Bacon. 


No good thing is ever lost. Noth- 
ing dies, not even life which gives 
up one form only to resume another. 
No good action, no good example dies. 
It lives forever in our race. While 
the frame moulders and disappears, 
the deed leaves an indelible stamp, 
and molds the very thought and will 
of future generations. — Samuel Smiles. 


Whatever mitigates the woes or in- 
creases the happiness of others is a 
just criterion of goodness; and what- 
ever injures society at large, or any 
individual in it, is a criterion of in- 
iquity. One should not quarrel with 
a dog without a reason sufficient to 
vindicate one through all the courts 
of morality. — Goldsmith. 


Goodness answers to the theological 
virtue charity, and admits no excess 
but error. The desire of power in ex- 
cess caused the angels to fall ; the de- 
sire of knowledge in excess caused 
man to fall. But in charity there is 
no excess; neither can angel or man 
come in danger by it. — Bacon. 


How many people would like to be 
good, if only they might be good with- 
out taking trouble about it! They 
do not like goodness well enough to 
hunger and thirst after it, or to sell 
all that they have that they may buy 
it ; they will not batter at the gate of 
the kingdom of heaven ; but they look 
with pleasure on this or that aerial 
castle of righteousness, and think it 
would be rather nice to live in it.— 
George MacDonald. 


Some good we all can do; and if 

we do all that is in our power, how-| Goodness does not more certainly 
ever little that power may be, we i make men happy, than happiness 
have performed our part, and may makes them good. We must distin- 
be as near perfection as those whose guish between felicity and prosper* 
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ity ; for prosperity leads often to am- 
bition, and ambition to disappoint- 
ment ; the course is then over, the 
wheel turns round but once ; while 
ihe reaction of goodness and happiness 
is perpetual. — Landor. 


It is pleasant to be virtuous and 
good, because that is to excel many 
others; it is pleasant to grow better, 
because that is to excel ourselves ; it 
is pleasant to mortify and subdue our 
lusts, because that is victory; it is 
pleasant to command our appetites 
and passions, and to keep them in due 
order within the bounds of reason and 
religion, because this is empire. — Til- 
lotson. 


We cannot rekindle the morning 
beams of childhood ; w’e cannot recall 
the noontide glory of youth ; we can- 
not bring back the perfect day of ma- 
turity ; we cannot fix the evening rays 
of age in the shadowy horizon ; but we 
can cherish that goodness which is the 
sweetness of childhood, the joy of 
youth, the strength of maturity, the 
honor of old age, and the bliss of 
saints. — Henry Giles. 


One of the almost numberless ad- 
vantages of goodness is, that it blinds 
\ts possessor to many of those faults 
in others which could not fail to be 
detected by the morally defective. A 
consciousness of nnworthiness renders 
people extremely quick-sighted in dis- 
terning the vices of their neighbors; 
as persons can easily discover in oth- 
ers the symptoms of those diseases 
beneath which they themselves have 
suffered. — Godfrey. 


Why is it that the bad side of life 
<eems so much more conspicuous than 
the good? Is it because predominance 
of evil makes it more common, or that 
we being evil see it more readily, or 
^hat the abnormal, by its nature, 
stands out excrescent and disfigur- 
ing? Whatever the answer, it should 
be the ambition of every lover of 
goodness to make much of goodness, to 
sound its praises, to flavor his words 
with its appreciation. Fart of hating 
evil is ignoring it, neglecting it. 
Thinking of things of good report and 


speaking of them strengthens good. 
Shutting our mouths as well as our 
ears against the bruit of evil, in the 
scorn of silence, W’eakens its hold 
upon us. What the redeemed of the 
Lord say should strengthen the side 
of the Lord of the redeemed. — Maltie 
Babcock. 


Live for something. Do good, and 
leave behind you a monument of vir- 
tue that the storm of time can never 
destroy. Write your name, in kind- 
ness, love, and mercj, on the hearts 
of thousands you come in contact 
with year by year; you will never be 
forgotten. No, your name, your deeas, 
will be as legible on the hearts you 
leave behind as the stars on the brow 
of evening. Good deeds will shine 
as the stars of heaven. — Chalmers. 


Natural good is so intimately con- 
nected with moral good, and natural 
evil with moral evil, that I am au 
certain as if I heard a voice from 
heaven proclaim it, that God is on the 
side of virtue. He has learnt much, 
and has not lived in vain, who has 
practically discovered that most strict 
and necessary connection, that does 
and will ever exist between vice and 
misery, and virtue and happiness. — ■ 
Colton. 


There shall never be one lost good I What 
was shall live as before; 

The evil is null, is nought, is silence im- 
plying sound; 

What was good shall be good, with, fot 
evil, so much good more; 

On the earth the broken arcs ; in the 
heaven a perfect round. 

— Robert Browning. 


For ever and ever, luy darling, yes — 
Goodness and love are undying; 

Only the troubles and cares of earth 
Are winged from the first for flying. 
Our way we plough 
In the furrow '‘now;’* 

But after the tilling and growing the sheaf; 
Soil for the root, but the sun for the leaf— 
And God keepeth watch forever. 

— Mary Mapes Dodge. 


Goodness conditions usefulness. A 
grimy hand may do a gracious 4®ed» 
but a bad heart cannot. What a 
man says and what a man is must 
stand together, — must con-sist. His 
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life can ruin his lips or fill them with 
power. It is what men see that gives 
value to what we say. Paul had the 
right order, “Take heed unto thyself, 
and unto the doctrine.” Being comes 
before saying or doing. Well may 
we pray, “Search me, 0 God ! Re- 
veal me to myself. Cleanse me from 
secret faults, that those who are ac- 
quainted with me, who know my 
down-sittings and my uprisings, may 
not see in me the evil way that gives 
the lie to my words.” — Maltbie Bab- 
cock. 


Men live a moral life, either from 
regard to the Divine Being, or from 
regard to the opinion of the people 
in the world; and when a moral life 
is practised out of regard to the Di- 
vine Being, it is a spiritual life. Both 
appear alike in their outward form; 
but in their inward, they are com- 
pletely different. The one saves a 
man, but the other does not ; for he 
that leads a moral life out of regard 
to the Divine Being is led by him, but 
he who does so from regard to the 
opinion of people in the world is led 
by himself. — Swedenborg. 

Good-Night 

Good night! good night! parting is such 
sweet sorrow, 

That I shall say good night, till it be 
morrow. — Shakespeare, 


To all, to each, a fair good night, 

And pleasing dreams, and slumbers light. 

— Scott, 


At once, good night — 
Stand not upon the order of your going, 
But go at once. — Shakespeare. 


Look, the world^s comforter, with weary 
gait. 

His day’s hot task hath ended in the west: 

The owl, night’s herald, shrieks — ’tis very 
late; 

The sheep are gone to fold, birds to their 
nest; 

And coal-black clouds, that shadow heaven’s 
light, 

?Do summon us to part, and hid good night. 

— Shakespeare. 

Good-Taste 

Good taste is the modesty of the 
mind; that is why it cannot be either 


imitated or acquired. — Madame de Gi 
rardin. 

Gospel 

It is the grand endeavor of the gos- 
pel to communicate God to men.-— 
Horace BusbnelL 


The true disciple should aim to 
live for the gospel, rather than to die 
for it. — Saadi. 


Lincoln did but pour the soul of 
the nation into the monumental act 
of universal liberty ; and that soul 
was inspired by the gospel. — Edward 
Thomson. 


The gospel breathes the spirit of 
love. Love is the fulfilling of its pre- 
cepts, the pledge of its joys, and the 
evidence of its power. — Gardiner 
Spring. 


Take Christ out of the gospel, and 
yon take its very heart out. He has 
not only originated a system, but He 
has put Himself into it, as its very 
life and soul and power. — Herrick 
Johnson. 


The main object of the gospel is to 
establish two principles — the corrup- 
tion of nature, and the redemption by 
Jesus Christ. — Pascal. 


God writes the gospel, not in the 
Bible alone, but on trees and flowers 
and clouds and stars. — Luther. 


The gospel is the fulfillment of all 
hopes, the perfection of all philos- 
ophy, the interpretation of all reve- 
lation, the key to all the seeming con- 
tradictions of the physical and moral 
world. — Max Muller. 


No one who has not examined pa- 
tiently and honestly the other reli- 
gions of the world can know what 
Christianity really is, or can join with 
such truth and, sincerity in the words 
of St. Paul, “I am not ashamed of the 
gospel of Christ.” — Max Miiller. 


O, marvelous power of the Divine 
seed, which overpowers the strong 
man armed, softens obdurate hearts, 
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and changes into divine men those 
who were brutalized in sin, and re- 
moved to an infinite distance from 
God. — John Wycliffe. 


I thank God that the gospel is to 
be preached to every creature. There 
is no man so far gone, but the grace 
of God can reach him; no man so 
desperate or black, but He can for- 
give him. — D. L. Moody. 


The sweetness of the gospel lies 
mostly in pronouns, as me, my, thy. 
“Who loved me, and gave Himself for 
me.” “Christ Jesus my Lord.” “Son, 
be of good cheer, thy sins are for- 
given thee.” — Martin Luther. 


I am not ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ ; for it is the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that be- 
lieveth; to the Jew first, and also to 
the Greek. — Bible. 


The gospers glorious hope, 

Its rule of purity, its eye of prayer, 

Itfe feet of firmness on temptation’s steep. 
Its bark that fails not, ’mia the storm of 
death. — Mrs. Sigourney. 


Assertion of truths known ana felt, 
promulgation of truth from the high 
platform of truth itself, declaration 
of faith by the mouth of moral con- 
viction — this is the New Testament 
method, and the true one. — J. Gr 
Holland. 


The gospel comes to the sinner at 
once, with nothing short of complete 
forgiveness as the starting-point of all 
his efforts to be holy. It does not say, 
“Go and sin no more, and I will not 
condemn thee”; it says at once, “Nei- 
ther do I condemn thee ; go and sin no 
more,” — Rev. Dr. Bonar. 


Just as in the Father’s house there 
are many mansions, so to suit the 
various moods and divers cases of anx- 
ious souls, there are many chambers 
and compartments in the gospel cita- 
del; but thje very lowest and simplest, 
if you can only reach it, is salvation. 
The nearest to the level, hv.t still cleft 
in the Rock, is called “The Faithful 
Saying;” and above its doorway you 


read, “Jesus Christ came into th# 
world to save sinners.” — James Ham- 
ilton. 


The idea of preaching the gospel to 
all nations alike, regardless of na- 
tionality, of internal divisions as to 
rank and color, complexion and reli- 
gion, constituted the beginning of a 
new era in history. You cannot 
preach the gospel in its purity over 
the world, without proclaiming the 
doctrine of civil and religious liberty, 
— without overthrowing the barriers 
reared between nations and clans and 
classes of men, — without ultimately 
undermining the thrones of despots, 
and breaking off the shackles of 
slavery, — without making men every- 
where free. — Albert Barnes. 

Gossip 

Gossip, like ennui, is born of idle- 
ness. — Ninon de Lenclos. 


A long-tongued, babbling gossip. — ■ 
Shakespeare. 


There are male as well as female 
gossips. — Colton. 


How much an ill word may em- 
poison liking ! — Shakespeare. 


Old maids sweeten their tea with 
scandal. — H. W. Shaw. 


Foul whisperings are abroad.— 
Shakespeare. 


Everybody says it, and what every- 
body says must be true. — James Fen- 
imore Cooper. 


A knavish speech sleeps in a fool- 
ish ear. — Shakespeare. 


It is not virtuous women who are 
so ready to report suspicion of their 
sisters. — Mme. de Krudener. 


Let the greater part of the news 
thou hearest be the least plart of what 
thou believest. — Quarles. 


The subtle sauce of malice is often 
indulged in by maidens of uncertain 
age, over their tea. — RivaroL 
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Most women indulge in idle gos- 
sip, which is the henchmap of rumor 
and scandal. — Octave Feuillet. 


Female gossips are generally ac- 
tuated by active ignorance. — Roche- 
foucauld. 


Love and scandal are the best 
sweeteners of tea. — Fielding. 


Not only is the world informed of 
everything about you, but of a great 
deal more. — Thackeray. 


Old gossips are usually young flirts 
gone to seed. — J. L- Basford, 


We are disgusted by gossip; yet 
it is of importance to keep the angels 
in their proprieties. — Emerson. 

Tale-bearers, as I said before, are 
just as bad as the tale-makers. — 
Sheridan. 


Our globe discovers its hidden vir- 
tnes, not only in heroes and arch-an- 
gels, but in gossips and nurses. — Em- 
erson. 


Half the gossip of society would 
perish if the books that are truly 
worth reading were but read. — George 
Pawson. 


Too many individuals are like 
Shakespeare’s definition of '‘echo,” — 
babbling gossips of the air. — H. W. 
Shaw. 


It is only before those who are glad 
to hear it, and anxious to spread it, 
that we find it easy to speak ill of oth- 
ers. — J. Petit-Senn. 


He’s gone, and who knows how may he 
report 

Thy words by adding fuel to the flame? 

— Milton. 


In fact, there's nothing makes me so much 
grieve. 

As that abominable tittle-tattle, 

Which is the cud eschew’d by human 
cattle. — Byron. 


and ’ives of their neighbors for all 
their amusement. — Bancroft. 


Gossip is a sort of smoke that comes 
from the dirty tobacco-pipes of those 
who diffuse it; it proves nothing but 
the bad taste of the smoker.— George 
Eliot. 


It is among uneducated women that 
we may look for the most confirmed 
gossips. Goethe tells us there is noth- 
ing more frightful than bustling ig- 
norance. — Chamfort. 


For my part, I can compare her 
(a gossip) to nothing but the sun; 
for, like him, she knows no rest, nor 
ever sets in one place but to rise in 
another. — Dryden. 


Such as are still observing upon oth- 
ers are like those who are always 
abroad at other men’s houses, reform- 
ing everything there while their own 
runs to ruin. — Pope. 


As to people saying a few idle 
words about us, we must not mind 
that, any more than the old church- 
steeple minds the rooks cawing about 
it. — George Eliot. 


Skill’d by a touch to deepen scandal’s tints, 
With all the high mendacity of hints, 
While mingling truth with falsehood, sneers 
with smiles, 

A thread of candor with a web of wiles.. 

— Byron. 


News-hunters have great leisure, 
with little thought; much petty ambi- 
tion to be considered intelligent, 
without any other pretension than 
being able to communicate what they 
have just learned. — Zimmermann. 


I will not say it is not Christian to 
make beads of others’ faults, and tell 
them over every day; I say it is in- 
fernal. If you want to know how 
the Devil feels, yon do know, if you 
are such an one. — Beecher. 


I take it as a matter • not to be 
disputed, that if all knew what each 
said of the other, there would not be 
Truth is not exciting enough to four friends in the world. This seems 
those who depend on the characters f proved by the quarrels and disputes 
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caused by the disclosures which are 
occasionally made. — Pascal. 


Gossip is always a personal confes- 
sion either of malice or imbecility, 
and the young should not only shun 
it, but by the most thorough culture 
relieve themselves from all tempta- 
tion to indulge in it. It is a low, 
frivolous, and too often a dirty busi- 
ness. There are country neighbor- 
hoods in which it rages , like a pest. 
Churches are split in pieces by it. 
Neighbors are made enemies by it for 
life. In many persons it degenerates 
into a chronic disease, which is prac- 
tically incurable. Let the young cure 
it while they may. — J. G. Holland. 

OoTernment 

Fortune and caprice goverp the 
world. — Rochefoucauld. 


As the government is, such will be 
the man. — Plato. 


Government has been a fossil : it 
should be a plant. — Emerson. 


Those who think must govern those 
who toil. — Goldsmith. 


The end of government is the hap- 
piness cf the people. — Jiacaulay. 


The duties of government are pa- 
ternal, — Gladstone. 


States are great engines moving 
slowly. — Bacon. 


The right divine of kings to govern 
wrong. — Pope. 


Republics end with luxury: mon- 
archies with poverty. — Montesquieu. 


A hated government does not last 
long. — Seneca. 


Influence is not government. — 
George Washington. 


I am the state. — Attributed to Louis 
XIV. 


Governments have their origin in 
the moral identity of men. — Emerson. 


Our domestic affections are the 
most salutary basis of ail good gov- 
ernment, — Beaconsfield. 


Resolv'd to ruin or to rule the state. 
— Dryden. 


’Tis government that makes them 
seem divine. — Shakespeare. 


Let them obey who know how to 
rule. — S hakespeare. 


Ambassadors are the eye and ear 
of states. — Guicciardini. 


For forms of government ]'’t fools contest; 
Whate’er is best administer’d is best. 

— Pope. 


The essence of a free government 
consists in an effectual control of ri- 
valries. — John Adams. 


The principal foundation of all 
states are good laws and good arms. — 
Machiavelli. 


Whatever government is not a gov- 
ernment of laws is a despotism, let 
it be called what it may. — Daniel Web- 
ster. 


If the prince of a State love benev- 
olence, he will have no opponent in 
all the empire. — Mencius. 


All free governments are party gov- 
ernments. — Garfield. 


Government is an art above the 
attainment of an ordinary genius, — ’ 
South. 


A wise man neither suffers himself 
to be governed, nor attempts to govern 
others. — La Bruy^re. 


All governments are, to a certain 
extent, a treaty with the Devil, — 
Jacobi. 


All men would be masters of others, 
and no man is lord of himself. — 
Goethe. 


All free governments are managed 
by the combined wisdom and folly 
of the people. — James A. Garfeld 
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If I wished to punish a province, I 
would have it governed by philos- 
ophers;. — Frederick the Great. 


The government will take the fair- 
est of names, but the worst of reali- 
ties — mob rule. — Polybius. 

Government is a contrivance of hu- 
man wisdom to provide for human 
wants. — Burke. 


It is better for a city to be gov- 
erned by a good man than by good 
laws. — Aristotle. 


All your strength is in your union, 
All your danger is in discord. 

— Longfellow. 


The people’s government, made for 
the people, made by the people, and 
answerable to the people. — Daniel 
Webster. 

Which is the best government? 
That which teaches self-government. 
— Goethe. 


To govern men, you must either ex- 
cel them in their accomplishments, or 
despise them. — Beaconsfield. 

The trappings of a monarchy would 
set up an ordinary commonwealth. — 
Sam’l Johnson. 


Anticipate the difficult by managing 
the easy. — Lao-Tze, 


Government, like dress, is the badge 
of lost innocence. — Thomas Paine. 


Virtue alone is not sufficient for the 
exercise of government ; laws alone 
carry themselves into practice. — 
Mencius. 


Institutions may crumble and gov- 
ernments fall, but it is only that they 
may renew a better youth. — George 
Bancroft. 


A conservative government is an or- 
ganized hypocrisy. — Benj. Disraeli. 


We are more heavily taxed by our 
idleness, pride and folly than we are 
taxed by government.^'-Franklin, 


111 can he rule the great that can- 
not reach the small. — Spenser, 


A thousand years scarce serve to form a 
state; 

An hour may lay it in the dust.— Byron. 


For where’s the state beneath the Firma- 
ment, ^ 

That doth excell the Bees for Government? 

— Du Bartas. 


Though the people support the gov- 
ernment the government should not 
support the people. — Grover Cleveland. 


I have considered the pension list 
of the repuhlie a roll of honor. — 
Grover Cleveland. 


Let men say, we be men of good 
government; being governed, as the 
sea is, by our noble and chaste mis- 
tress the moon, under whose counte- 
nance we steal. — Shakespeare. 


Power is detested, and miserable 
is the life of him who wishes rather 
to be feared than to be loved. — Nepos. 


It may pass for a maxim in State, 
that the administration cannot be 
placed in too few hands, nor the legis- 
lature in too many. — Swift. 


Government arrogates to itself that 
it alone forms men. * * * Everybody 
knows that government never began 
anything. It is the whole world that 
thinks and governs. — Wendell Phillips. 


Governments exist to protect the 
rights of minorities. The loved and 
the rich need no protection, — they 
have many friends and few enemies. 
— Wendell Phillips. 


How, in one house, 

Should many people, under two commanda 
Hold amity? ’Tis hard; almost impossible, 
— Shakespeare. 


The deterioration of a government 
begins almost always by the decay 
of its principles. — Montesquieu. 


A house divided against itself can*' 
not stand. I believe this government 
cannot endure permanently half-slave 
and half-free. — ^Abraham Lincoln, 
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Oh, it were better to be a poor fish- 
erman than to meddle with the gov- 
ernment of men I — Danton, 


The freedom of a government does 
not depend upon the quality of its 
laws, but upon the power that has 
the right to create them. — Thaddeus 
Stevens. 


When a government is arrived' to 
that degree of corruption as to be in- 
capable of reforming itself, it would 
not lose much by being new moulded. 
— Montesquieu. 


The aggregate happiness of society, 
which is best promoted by the prac- 
tice of a virtuous policy, is, or ought 
to be, the end of all government. — 
George Washington. 


All free governments, whatever their 
name, are in reality governments by 
public opinion; and it is on the qual- 
ity of this public opinion that their 
prosperity depends. — Lowell. 


All good government must begin at 
home. It is useless to make good 
laws for bad people; what is wanted 
is this, to subdue the tyranny of the 
human heart. — Hugh R. Haweis. 


All government is an evil, but, of 
the two forms of that evil, democracy 
or monarchy, the sounder is mon- 
archy; the more able to do its will, 
democracy. — B. R. Haydon. 


The best government is not that 
which renders men the happiest, but 
that which renders the greatest num- 
ber happy. — Duclos. 


The proper function of a govern- 
ment is to make it easy for people to 
do good, and difficult for them to do 
evil. — Gladstone. 


No government, any more than an 
individual, will long be respected with- 
out being truly respectable. — Madison. 


Few consider how much we are in- 
debted to government, because few can 
represent how wretched mankind 
would be without it.’^Atterbury, 


Men who prefer any load of infamy, 
however great, to any pressure of tax- 
ation, however light. — Sydney Smith. 


And having looked to government 
for bread, on the very first scarcity 
they wnll turn and bite the hand that 
fed them.— 'Burke, 


This shall be thy work: to impose 
conditions of peace, to spare the lowly 
and to overthrow the proud. — Virgil, 


Nothing appears more surprising to 
those who consider human affairs with 
a philosophical eye, than the easiness 
with which the many are governed by 
the few. — Hume. 


In a change of government, the poor 
seldom change anything except the 
name of their master. — Phsedrus. 


A government for protecting the 
coarser interests of the body, business 
and bread only, is but a carcass, and 
soon falls, by its own corruption, to 
decay. — A. Bronson Alcott. 


Nothing will ruin the country if the 
people themselves will undertake its 
safety ; and nothing can save it if they 
leave that safety in any hands but 
their own. — Daniel Webster. 


The culminating point of adminis- 
tration is to know well how much 
power, great or small, we ought to use 
in all circumstances. — Montesquieu. 


The government of man should be 
the monarchy of reason : it is too often 
the democracy of passions or the an- 
archy of humors. — Benjamin Which- 
cote. 


Monarch, thou wishest to cover thy- 
self with glory; be the first to submit 
to,the laws of thy empire. — Bias. 


Right is the royal ruler alone; and 
he who rules with least restraint 
comes nearest to empire. — Alcott. 


Self-government by the whole peo- 
ple is the teleologic idea. The repub- 
lican form of government is the noblest 
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and the best, as it is the latest. — 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


A mercantile democracy may govern 
long and widely; a mercantile aris- 
tocracy cannot stand. — Landor. 


Government is the greatest combina- 
tion for forces known to human so- 
ciety. It can command more men and 
raise more money than any and all 
other agencies combined. — David Dud- 
ley Field. 


Society is well governed when the 
people obey the magistrates, and the 
magistrates the laws. — Solon. 


There is no part of government 
which cannot better suffer derange- 
ment than the ballot. If you strike 
the ballot with disease, it is heart 
disease. — Henry Ward Beecher. 


If any ask me what a free govern- 
ment is, I answer that, for any par- 
ticular purpose, it is what the people 
think so. — Burke. 


Power exercised with violence has 
seldom been of long duration, but tem- 
per and moderation generally produce 
permanence in all things. — Seneca. 


All government, all exercise of 
power, no matter in what form, w^hich 
is not based in love and directed by 
knowledge, is a tyranny. — Mrs. Jame- 
son. 


Our government is built upon the 
vote. But votes that are purchasable 
are quicksands, and a government built 
on them stands upon corruption and 
revolution. — Henry Ward Beecher. 


All government, indeed every human 
benefit and enjoyment, every virtue, 
every prudent act, is founded on com- 
promise and barter. — Burke. 


The surest way of governing, both 
in a private family and a kingdom, is 
for a husband and a prince sometimes 
to drop their prerogative. — Hughes. 


The very idea of the power and the 
right of the people to establish govern- 


ment presupposes the duty of every in- 
dividual to obey the established gov- 
ernment. — W ashington. 


The science of government is only a 
science of combinations, of applica- 
tions, and of exceptions, according to 
times, places and circumstances. — 
Rousseau. 


No government can he free that does 
not allow all iis citizens to participate 
in the formation and execution of her 
laws. There are degrees of tyranny; 
but every other government is a des- 
potism. — Thaddeus Stevens. 


Every governmental institution has 
been a standing testimony to the har- 
monic destiny of society, a standing 
proof that the life of man is destined 
for peace and amity, instead of dis- 
order and contention. — Henry James. 


A government founded on impartial 
liberty, where all have a voice and a 
vote, irrespective of color or of sex — 
what is there to hinder such a govern- 
ment from standing firm. — Fred. 
Douglass. 


The history of governments through 
the ages is a history red, nay, lurid. 
Law represents the effort of men to 
organize society; governments, the ef- 
forts of selfishness to overthrow lib- 
erty. — Henry Ward Beecher. 


No man undertakes a trade he has 
not learned, even the meanest ; yet 
every one thinks himself sufficiently 
qualified for the hardest of all trades — 
that of government. — Socrates. 


The administration of government, 
like a guardianship, ought to be direct- 
ed to the good of those who confer, and 
not of those who receive the trust. — 
Cicero. 


A republican government in a hun- 
dred points is weaker than an auto- 
cratic government ; but in this one 
point it is the strongest that ever ex- 
isted — it has educated a race of men 
that are men. — Henry Ward Beecher. 


In politics it is almost a triviality to 
say that public opinion now rules' ihe 
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world. The only power deserving the 
name is that of masses and of govern- 
ments while they make themselves the 
organ of the tendencies and instincts 
of masses. — John Stuart Mill. 


When Tarquin the Proud was asked 
what was the best mode of governing 
a conquered city, he replied only by 
beating down with his staff all the 
tallest poppies in his garden. — Livy. 


The aggregate happiness of society, 
which is best promoted by the practice 
of a virtuous policy, is or ought to be 
the end of all government. — Washing- 
ton. 


In the government of men, a great 
deal may be done by severity, more by 
love, but most of all by clear discern- 
ment and impartial justice, which pays 
no respect to persons. — Goethe. 


Government owes its birth to the ne- 
cessity of preventing and repressing 
the injuries which the associated in- 
dividuals had to fear from one another. 
— Abh^ Raynal. 


Society cannot exist unless a con- 
trolling power upon will and appetite 
be placed somewhere ; and the less of it 
there is within, the more there must be 
without. — Burke. 


When any of the four pillars of gov- 
ernment are mainly shaken or weak- 
ened — which are religion, justice, coun- 
sel and treasure — men need to pray for 
fair weather — Bacon, 


What makes a governor justly de- 
spised is viciousness and ill morals. 
Virtue must tip the preacher’s tongue 
and the ruler’s sceptre with authority. 
— South. 


A statesman, we are told, should fol- 
low public opinion. Doubtless, as a 
coachman follows his horses; having 
firm hold on the reins and guiding 
them. — Hare. 


Hereditary right should be kept sa- 
cred, not from any inalienable right in 
a particular family, but to avoid the 
consequences that usually attend the 
ambition of competitors. — Swift 


If friends to a government forbear 
their assistance, they put it in the 
power of a few desperate men to ruin 
the welfare of those who are superior 
to them in strength and interest. — ^Ad- 
dison. 


Government mitigates the inequality 
of power, and makes an innocent man, 
though of the lowest rank, a match for 
the mightiest of his fellow-subjects. — 
Addison. 


Not stones, nor wood, nor the art of 
artisans make a state; but where men 
are who know how to take care of 
themselves, these are cities and walls. 
— ^Alcseus. 


It is a great error, in my opinion, to 
believe that a governuient is more firm 
or assured when it is supported by 
force, than when founded on affection. 
— Terence. 


♦ * ♦ The manners of women 

are the surest criterion by which to de- 
termine whether a republican govern- 
ment is practicable in a nation or not. 
— John Adams. 


Government is a trust, and the offi- 
cers of the government are trustees; 
and both the trust and the trustees are 
created for the benefit of the people. — 
Henry Clay. 


In the early ages men ruled by 
strength ; now they rule by brain, and 
so long as there is only one man in the 
world who can think and plan, he will 
stand head and shoulders above him 
who cannot. — Beecher. 


For government, through high and low and 
lower. 

Put into parts, doth keep in one consent, 
Congreeing in a full ana natural close. 
Like music. — Shakespeare. 


The surest way to prevent seditious 
(if the times do bear It) is to take 
away the matter of them ; for if there 
be fuel prepared it is hard to tell 
whence the spark shall come that shall 
set it on fire. — Bacon. 


They that govern most make least 
noise. You see when they row in e 
barge, they that do drudgery wurk^ 
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slash, and puff, and sweat ; but he that 
governs sits quietly at the stern, and 
scarce is seen to stir. — Selden. 


In all government there must of ne- 
cessity be both the law and the sword ; 
laws wuthout arms would give us not 
liberty but licentiousness, and arms 
without laws would produce not sub- 
jection but slavery. — Colton. 


The moment you abate anything 
from the full rights of men each to 
govern himself, and suffer any arti- 
ficial positive limitation upon those 
rights, from that moment the whole or- 
ganization of government becomes a 
consideration of convenience. — Burke. 


When we have run through all 
forms of government, without par- 
tiality to that we were born under, 
we are at a loss with which to side; 
they are all a compound of good and 
evil. It is therefore most reasonable 
and safe to value that of our own 
country above all others, and to sub- 
mit to it. — La Bruy^re. 


The people of the United States very 
deliberately framed their government 
with the view of remaining the masters 
of it, and not of being mastered by it; 
and they are not yet willing to abdi- 
cate in favor of any, even the most au- 
dacious conspirator against their sov- 
ereignty. — John Bigelow. 


Government is only a necessary evil, 
like other go-carts and crutches. Our 
need of it shows exactly how far we 
are still children. All governing over- 
much kills the self-help and energy of 
the governed. — Wendell Phillips. 


The constitution of England is not a 
paper constitution. It is an aggregate 
of institutions, many of them founded 
merely upon prescription, some of them 
fortified by muniments, but all of 
them the fruit and experience of an 
ancient and illustrious people. — Bea-' 
consfield. 


The government of a nation itself is 
usually found to be but the reflex of 
the individuals composing it. The gov- 
ernment that is head of the people will 
be inevitably dragged down to their 


level, as the government that is behind 
them will in the long run be dragged 
up. — Samuel Smiles. 


One of the most important, but one 
of the most difficult things to a power- 
ful mind is to be its own master; a 
pond may lay quiet in a plain, but a 
lake wants mountains to compass and 
hold it in. — Addison. 


A monarchy is like a man-of-war — 
bad shots between wind and water hurt 
it exceedingly; there is danger of cap- 
sizing. But democracy is a raft. You 
cannot easily overturn it. It is a wet 
place, but it is a pretty safe one. — 
Joseph Cook. 


When any one person or body of 
men seize into their hands the power 
in the last resort, there is properly ‘no 
longer a government, but what Aris- 
totle and his followers call the abuse 
and corruption of one. — Swift. 


A power has arisen up in the govern- 
ment greater than the people them- 
selves, consisting of many and various 
and powerful interests, combined into 
one mass, and held together by the co- 
hesive power of the vast surplus in the 
banks. — John C. Calhoun. 


It seems to me a great truth that 
human things cannot stand on selfish- 
ness, mechanical utilities, economies 
and law courts ; that if there be not a 
religious element in the relations of 
men, such relations are miserable, and 
doomed to ruin. — Carlyle. 


Forms of government become estab- 
lished of themselves. They shape them- 
selves, they are not created. We may 
give them strength and consistency, but 
we cannot call them into being. Let 
us rest assured that the form of gov- 
ernment can never be a matter of 
choice : it is almost always a matter of 
necessity. — Joubert. 


Freedom of men under government 
is to have a standing rule to live by, 
common to every one of that society, 
and made by the legislative power 
vested in it; a liberty to follow my 
own will in all things, when the rule 
prescribes not, and not to be sub.Tect 
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to the inconstant, uncertain, unknown, 
arbitrary wiU of another man. — John 
Locke. 


I look upon parliamentary govern- 
ment as the noblest government in the 
world, and certainly one most suited to 
England. But without the discipline 
of political connection, animated by the 
principle of private honor, I feel cer- 
tain that a popular assembly would 
sink before the power or the corrup- 
tion of a minister. — Beaconsfield. 


Beneath a free government there is 
nothing but the intelligence of the peo- 
ple to keep the people’s peace. Order 
must be preserved, not by a military 
police or regiments of horse-guards, 
but by the spontaneous concert of a 
well-informed population, resolved 
that the rights which have been res' 
cued from despotism shall not be sub- 
verted by anarchy. — Edward Everett. 


The wonder is not that the world is 
so easily governed, but that so small a 
number of persons will suflSce for the 
purpose. There are dead weights in 
political and legislative bodies as in 
clocks, and hundreds answer as pulleys 
who would never do for politicians. — 
Simms. 


Government began in tyranny and 
force, began in the feudalism of the 
soldier and bigotry of the priest; and 
the ideas of justice and humanity have 
been fighting their way, like a thunder- 
storm, against the organized selfish- 
ness of human nature. — Wendell Phil- 
lips. 


Nothing is more deceptive or more 
dangerous than the pretence of a desire 
to simplify government.^ The simplest 
governments are despotisms; the next 
simplest, limited monarchies; but all 
republics, all governments of law, must 
impose numerous limitations and quali- 
fications of authority, and give many 
positive and many qualified rights. — 
Daniel Webster. 


Refined policy ever has been the 
parent of confusion, and ever will be 
so as long as the world endures. ^ Plain 
good intention, which is as easily dis- 
covered at the first view as fraud is 


surely detected at last, is of no mean 
force in the government of mankind.— 
Burke. 


Well, will anybody deny now that 
the government at Washington, as re- 
gards its own people, is the strongest 
government in the world at this hour? 
And for this simple reason, that it is 
based on the will, and the good will, of 
an instructed people. — John Bright. 


It is among the evils, and perhaps 
not the smallest, of democratical gov- 
ernments, that the people must feel be» 
fore they will see. When this hap- 
pens they are roused to action. 
Hence it is that those kinds of govern- 
ment are so slow. — Washington. 


There is no slight danger from gen- 
eral ignorance; and the only choice 
which Providence has graciously left 
to a vicious government is either to 
fall by the people, if they are suffered 
to become enlightened, or with them, 
if they are kept eni,iaved and ignorant. 
— Coleridge. 


An established government has an 
infinite advantage by that very cir- 
cumstance of its being established — 
the bulk of mankind being governed by 
authority, not reason, and never at- 
tributing authority to anything that 
has not the recommendation of an> 
tiquity. — Hume. 


It is necessary for a Senator to be 
thoroughly acquainted with the consti- 
tution ; and this is a knowledge of the 
most extensive nature; a rnatter^ of 
science, of diligence, of reflection, with- 
out which no Senator can possibly be 
fit for his office. — Cicero. 


Of all the difficulties in a state, the 
temper of a true government most 
felicifies and perpetuates it; too sud- 
den alterations distemper it. Had Nero 
tuned his kingdom as be did his harp, 
his harmony had been more honorable, 
and his reign more prosperous. — 
Quarles. 


A government which takes in the 
consent of the greatest number of the 
people may justly be said to have the 
broadest bottom ; and if it be termina** 
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ed in the authority of one single person 
it may be said to have the narrowest 
top ; and so makes the finest pyramid. 
—Sir Wm. Temple. 


When my eyes shall be turned to be- 
hold, for the last time, the sun in 
heaven, may I not see him shining on 
the broken and dishonored fragments 
of a once glorious Union; on States 
dissevered, discordant, belligerent; on 
a land I'ent with civil feuds, or 
drenched, it may be, in fraternal 
blood !— -Daniel Webster. 


Each petty hand 

Can steer a ship becalmM; but he that will 
Govern and carry her to her ends, must 

His tides, his currents, how to shift his 


ernment has its happy accidents, 
Despotism has its happy accidents. 
Yet we are not disposed to abolish all 
constitutional checks, to place an ab- 
solute master over us, and to take our 
chances whether he may be a Caligula 
or a Marcus Aurelius. — Macaulay. 


But I say to you, and to our whole 
country, and to all the crowned heads 
and aristocratic powers and feudal sys- 
tems that exist, that it is to self-gov- 
ernment — the great principle of popu- 
lar representation and administration 
— the system that lets in all to par- 
ticipate in tne counsels that are to as- 
sign the good or evil to all that we 
may owe what we are and what we 
hope to be. — ^Daniel Webster. 


What she will bear in foul, what in fair 

Where her springs are, her leaks, and how 
to stop ’em; 

What strands, what shelves, what rocks 
do threaten her. — Ben Jonson. 


And the first thing I would do in my 
government, I would have nobody to 
control me, I would be absolute; and 
who but I : now, be that is absolute, 
can do what be likes ; he that can do 
what he likes, can take his pleasure; 
he that can take his pleasure, can be 
content; and he that can be content 
has no more to desire ; so the matter s 
over. — Cervantes. 


Who’s in or out, who moves this grand 
machine, 

Nor stirs my curiosity nor spleen. 

Secrets of state no more I wish to know 
Than secret movements of a puppet show: 
I^t but the puppets move, I’ve my desire, 
Unseen the hand which guides the master 
-vvire. — Churchill. 


There is what I call the American 
idea. * ♦ * This idea demands, as 

the proximate organization thereof, a 
democracy— that is, a government of 
all the people, by all the people, for all 
the people ; of course, a government of 
the principles of eternal justice, the 
unchanging law of God ; for shortness 
sake I will call it the idea of Freedom. 
— Theodore Parker. 


We must judge of a form of govern- 
ment by its general tendency, not by 
happy accidents. HJvery form of gov- 


The schoolboy whips his taxed top, 
the beardless youth manages his taxed 
horse, with a taxed bridle, on a taxed 
road ; and the dying Englishman, pour- 
ing his medicine, which has paid seven 
per cent., flings himself back on his 
chintz bed, which has paid twenty-two 
per cent, and expires in the arms of an 
apothecary who has paid a license of a 
hundred pounds for the privilege of 
putting him to death.— Sydney Smith. 


Our government has been tried in 
peace, and it has been tried in war, 
and has proved itself fit for both. It 
has been assailed from without, and it 
has successfully resisted the shock ; it 
has been disturbed within, and it has 
effectually quieted the disturbance. It 
can stand trial, it can stand assail, it 
can stand adversity, it can stand every- 
thing but the marring of its own 
beauty and the weakening of its own 
strength. It can stand everything but 
the effects of our own rashness and our 
own folly. It can stand everything but 
disorganization, disunion and nullifica- 
tion. — Daniel Webster. 


There be three sorts of government 
— monarchical, aristocratical, demo- 
cratical; and they are apt to fall three 
several ways into ruin — the first, by 
tyranny; the second, by ambition; the 
last, by tumults. A commonwealtli 
grounded upon any one of these is nol 
of long continuance; but, wisely min- 
gled, each guards the other and make* 
that government exact.— Quarles. 
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Grace is the outcome of inward har- 
mony. — Marie Ebner-Eschenbach. 


She moves a goddess, and she looks a 
queen. — Pope. 


Beauty and grace command the 
world. — Park Benjamin. 


Beauty loses its relish; the graces 
never. — Henry Horne. 


Graceful to sight and elegant to 
thought. — Young. 


And snatch a grace beyond the reach 
of art. — Pope. 


Natural graces, that extinguish art. 
— Shakespeare. 


Every natural action is graceful. — 
Emerson. 


Her step is music, and her voice is 
song. — Bailey. 


Grace is to the body what good 
sense is to the mind. — La Rochefou- 
cauld. 


Let grace and goodness be the prin- 
ciple loadstone of thy affections. — Dry- 
den. 


Grace has been defined, the outward 
expression of the inward harmony of 
the soul. — Hazlitt. 


Every natural movement is graceful. 
Did you ever watch a kitten at play? — 
Anna Cora Mowatt. 


The mother grace of all the graces 
Is Christian good-will. — Beecher. 


That caressing and exquisite grace — never 
bold, 

Ever present — which just a few women 
possess. — Owen Meredith, 


There is no such way to attain to 
greater measures of grace, as for a man 
to live up to that little grace he has. — 
Thomas Brooks. 


Grace is the beauty of form under 
the influence of freedom. — Schiller. 


He does it with a better grace, but X 
do it more natural. — Shakespeare. 


See where she comes, apparell’d like the 
spring; 

Graces her subjects. — Shakespeare. 


When once our grace we have forgot, 
Nothing goes right. — Shakespeare, 


There’s language in her eye, her cheek, 
her lip, 

Nay, her foot speaks. — Shakespeare- 


Take time enough — all other graces 
Will soon fill up their proper places. 

— Byron. 


Grace imitates modesty, as politeness 
imitates kindness. — Joubert. 


A pleasing figure^ is a perpetual let- 
ter of recommendation. — ^Bacon. 


Beauty, devoid of grace, is a mere 
hook without the bait. — Talleyrand. 


God appoints our graces to be nurses 
to other men’s weaknesses, — Beecher. 


To some kind of men their graces 
serve them but as enemies. — Shake- 
speare. 


Whatever is graceful is virtuous, and 
whatever is virtuous is graceful. — 
Cicero. 


That word “grace” in an ungracious 
mouth is but profane. — Shakespeare. 


In effective womanly beauty form is 
more than face, and manner more than 
either. — Thackeray. 


Till all grace be in one woman, one 
woman shall not come in my grace. — - 
Shakespeare. 


Grace was in all her steps, heavex 
in her eye, in every gesture dignity and 
love.^ — Milton. 


As prodigal of all dear grace as Na* 
ture was in making graces dear.-* 
Shakespeare. 


I Her walk was like no mortal thing, 
\ but shaped after an angel’s. — Petrarch, 
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The light of love, the purity of grace, 
the mind, the music, breathing in her 
face. — Byron. 

With countenance demure, and mod- 
est grace. — Spenser. 


Grace comes often clad in the dusky 
robe of desolation. — Beaumont. 


A beautiful form is the finest of the 
fine arts. — Emerson. 


The loveliest hair is nothing, if the 
wearer is incapable of a grace. — Leigh 
Hunt. 


God giveth true grace to but ^ a 
chosen few, however many aspire to it. 
— Dewey. 


The king-becoming graces — devotion, 
patience, courage, fortitude. — Shake- 
speare. 


Oh, mickle is the powerful grace 
that lies, in plants, herbs, stones and 
their qualities ! — Shakespeare. 


It is the very nature of grace to 
make a man strive to be most eminent 
in that particular grace which is most 
opposed to his bosom sin. — Thomas 
Brooks. 


Strength is natural, but grace is the 
growth of habit. This charming qual- 
ity requires practice if it is to become 
lasting. — Joubert*. 


The grace will carry us, if we do not 
willfully betray our succors, victori- 
ously through all difficulties. — Henry 
Hammond. 


The grace of the spirit comes only 
from heaven, and lights up the whole 
bodily presence. — Spurgeon. 


Grace is in garments, in movements, 
in manners : beauty in the nude, and in 
forms. This is true of bodies ; but 
when we speak of feelings, beauty is in 
their spirituality, and grace in their 
moderation. — Joubert. 


There are true graces, which, as 
Homer feigns, are linked and tied hand 


in hand, because it is by their influ- 
ence that human hearts are so firmly 
united to each other. — Robert Burton. 


The most divine light only shineth 
on those minds which are purged from 
all worldly dross and human unclean- 
liness. — Sir Walter Raleigh. 


All actions and attitudes of children 
are graceful because they are the lux- 
uriant and immediate offspring of the 
moment — divested of affectation and 
free from all pretence. — Fuseli. 


An inborn grace that nothing lacked 
Of culture or appliance — ■ 

The warmth of genial courtesy, 

The calm of self-reliance. 

— Whittier. 


’Cause grace and virtue are within 
Prohibited degrees of kin; 

And therefore no true saint allows 
They should be suffer’d to espouse. 

—Butler, 


She was the pride of her familial 
sphere — the daily joy of all who on her 
gracefulness might gaze, and in the 
light and music of her way have a 
companion’s portion. — Willis. 


Let grace and goodness be the prin- 
cipal loadstone of thy affections. For 
love, which hath ends, will have an 
end ; whereas that which is founded on 
true virtue will always continue. — 
Dryden. 


True grace is natural, not artificial, 
because, however strenuously you 
strive to gain it, when it is gained it 
never gives the impression of effort or 
straining for effect — F. D. Hunting- 
ton. 


Every man of any education would 
rather be called a rascal than accused 
of deficiency in the graces. — Dr. John- 
son. 


Every degree of recession from the 
state of grace Christ first put us in is 
a recession from our hopes. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 


Her grace of motion and of look, the 
smooth and swimming majesty of step 
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and tread, the symmetry of form and 
feature, set the soul afloat, even like 
delicious airs of flute and harp. — Mil- 
man. 


The feminine graces of Madame de 
S6vign6’s genius are exquisitely 
charming; but the philosophy and elo- 
quence of Madame de Stael are above 
the distinction of sex. — Sir J. Mack- 
intosh. 


For several virtues 

Have I lik’d several women; never any 
With so full soul, #Ut some defect in her 
Did quarrel with the noblest grace she 
ow’d, 

And put it to the foil. —Shakespeare. 


Riches may enable us to confer fa- 
vors; but to confer them with pro- 
priety and with grace requires a some- 
thing that riches cannot give. Even 
trifles may be so bestowed as to cease 
to be trifles. — Colton. 


Gracefulness cannot subsist without 
ease ; delicacy is not debility ; nor must 
a woman be sick in order to please. 
Infirmity and sickness may excite our 
pity, but desire and pleasure require 
the bloom and vigor of health. — Rous- 
seau. 


Graceful, when it pleased him, smooth and 
still , 

As the mute swan that floats adown the 
stream, , 

And on the waters of th’ unruffled lake. 
Anchors her quiet beauty. — Wordsworth. 


Grace is a quality different from 
beauty, though nearly allied to it, 
which is never observed without affect- 
ing us with emotions of peculiar de- 
light, and which it is, perhaps, the first 
object of the arts of sculpture ^d 
painting to study and to present. Sir 
A. Alison. 


Grace can never properly be said to 
exist without beauty ; for it is only m 
the elegant proportions of beautiful 
forms that can be found that har- 
monious variety of line and motion 
which is the essence and charm of 
grace. — W inckelmann . 

It is graceful in a man to think and 
to speak with propriety, to act with 


deliberation, and in every occurrence 
of life to find cut and persevere in the 
truth. On the other hand, to be im- 
posed upon, to mistake, to falter, and 
to be deceived, is as ungraceful as to 
rave or to be insane. — Cicero. 


Know you not, master, to some kind 
of men their graces serve them but as 
enemies? No more do yours; your vir- 
tues, gentle master, are sanctified and 
holy traitors to you. Oh, what a world 
is this, when what is comely envenoms 
him that bears it I — Shakespeare. 


Virtue, without the graces, is like 
a rich diamond unpolished — it hardly 
looks better than a common pebble; 
but when the hand of the master rubs 
off the roughness, and forms the sides 
into a thousand brilliant surfaces, it is 
then that we acknowledge its worth, 
admire its beauty, and long to wear it 
in our bosoms. — Jane Porter. 


Grace in women has more effect than 
beauty. We sometimes see a certain 
fine self-possession, an habitual volup- 
tuousness of character, which reposes 
on its own sensations, and derives 
pleasure from all around it, that is 
more irresistible than any other attrac- 
tion. There is an air of languid en- 
joyment in such persons, “in their 
eyes, in their arms, and their hands, 
and their face,'* which robs us of our- 
selves, and draws us by a secret sym- 
pathy towards them. — Hazlitt. 


Grace is in a great measure a nat- 
ural gift; elegance implies cultivation, 
or something of more artificial charac- 
ter. A rustic, uneducated girl may be 
graceful, but an elegant woman must 
be accomplished and well trained. It 
is the same with things as with per- 
sons ; we talk of a graceful tree, but of 
an elegant house or other building. 
Animals may be graceful, but they 
cannot be elegant. The movements of 
a kitten or a young fawn are full of 
grace ; but to call them “elegant” ani- 
mals would be absurd. — Whately. 

Grammar 

Grammar, which knows how to lord 
it over kings, and with high hand 
makes them obey its laws. — Molx^re. 
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Grandeur 

Grandeur and beauty are so very op- 
posite that you often diminish the one 
as you increase the other. ^ Vanity is 
most akin to the latter, simplicity to 
the former. — Shenstone. 

Grant’s Birtlxday 

I desire the good-will of all, whether 
hitherto my friends or not. — Gen. 
Grant’s Easter Message, during his 
sickness, 1885. 

I propose to fight it out on this line 
if it takes all summer. — Gen. Grant, 
in the Wilderness, May 11, 1864. 


The government has educated me for 
the army. What I am, I owe to my 
country. I- have served^ her through 
one war, and, live or die, will serve 
her through this. — Gen. Grant, at the 
outbreak of the Civil War, 1861, 


No theory of my own will ever stand 
in the way of my executing, in good 
faith, any order I may receive from 
those in authority over me. — Gen. 
Grant to Secretary Chase, 1863. 


Although a soldier by education and 
profession, I have never felt any sort 
of fondness for war, and I have never 
advocated it, except as a means of 
peace. — Gen. Grant. 


There have been many Presidents of 
the United States and the roll will be 
indefinitely extended. We have had a 
number of brilliant soldiers, but only 
one great general. — Chauncey M. De- 
pew. 


His love of justice was equaled only 
by his delight in compassion, and 
neither was sacrificed to the other. His 
self-advancement was subordinated to 
the public good. His integrity was 
never questioned ; his honesty was 
above suspicion; his private life and 
public career were at once reputable to 
himself and honorable to his country. 
— Rev. J. P. Newman. 


His soul was the home of hope, sus- 
tained and cheered by the certainties 
of his mind and the power of his faifh. 
He was the mathematical genius of a 
great general, rather than of a great 


soldier. By this endowment he proved 
himself equal to the unexpected, and 
that with the precision of a seer. — 
Rev. J. P. Newman. 


Grant was not a creator of circum- 
stances ; had not opportunities sought 
him, the world would have been igno- 
rant of the gifts God stored in him.-— 
Rev. H. W. Bolton. 


The free school is the promoter of 
that intelligence which is to preserve 
us as a free nation. If we are to have 
another contest in the near future of 
our national existence, I predict that 
the dividing line will not be Mason and 
Dixon’s, but between patriotism and 
intelligence on one side, and super- 
stition, ambition, and ignorance on the 
other. — Gen. Grant. 


His tour around the world exhibited 
another phase of his character — a sim- 
plicity and modesty as extraordinary 
as it is unparalleled. Received by 
kings and emperors with all the 
honors of a king, fGted and banqueted 
by princes and lords, and eulogized by 
the most distinguished men of the 
world, he exhibited no pride, no ela- 
tion, receiving ovations that might 
well have turned the head of the 
strongest man with manners and 
bearing as simple and unostentatious 
as when a farmer in the west. — J. T. 
Headley. 


The preparations of this wonderful 
man rarely excited applause of the 
people, because the workings of his 
masterful mind were hidden beneath 
the silence of his lips; but when the 
supreme moment came, there came also 
an intellectual elevation, an uplifting 
of the whole being, a transformation 
of the silent, thoughtful general, 
which surprised his foes and aston- 
ished his friends. He culminated at 
the crisis; he was at his best when 
most needed ; he responded in an emer- 
gency. — Rev. J. P, Newman. 


Out of his great character came the 
purest motives, as effect follows cause. 
He abandoned himself to his life mis- 
sion with the hope of no other reward 
than the consciousness of duty done. 
Duty to his conscience, his country. 
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and his God was his standard of suc- 
cessful manhood. With him, true 
greatness was that in great actions 
our only care should be to perform 
well our part and let glory follow vir- 
tue. He placed his fame in the ser- 
vice of the state. He was never 
tempted by false glory. He never 
acted for effect. He acted because he 
could not help it His action was 
spontaneous. Ambition could not 
corrupt his patriotism ; calumnies 
cor Id not lessen it. — Rev. J. P. New- 
man. 


As a great soldier leading our 
armies to victory, he first attracts the 
eyes of the world. His courage, 
though lofty and steadfast, was not 
of that fiery, chivalric kind which 
dazzles the public. He was not borne 
up in action by the enthusiasm and 
pride of the warrior; but apparently 
unconscious of danger, made battle a 
business which was to be performed 
with a clear head and steady nerves. 
His coolness in deadly peril was won- 
derful. What was once said of Mar- 
shal Ney applies forcibly to him ; “In 
battle he could literally shut up his 
mind to the one object he had in 
view.^’ The overthrow of the enemy 
absorbed every thought within him, 
and he had none to give to danger or 
death. — J. T. Headley. 


But the supreme will, despotic 
authority, and the relentless pursuit 
of an enemy indispensable in a great 
commander, disappeared when he laid 
down the sword and became chief 
magistrate of the union. Not a trace 
of the military man remained, and his 
whole thoughts were on peace and the 
supremacy of law. To the foeman of 
former days he held out both hands in 
token of peace, and amid the clamors 
of excited men and the demands of 
vindictive passion, he remained un- 
moved, and breathed the very spirit of 
kindness and generosity, and exhibited 
a patriotism that put to shame the 
partisan zeal of those who constituted 
themselves his advisers. — J. T. Head- 
ley. 


Our unconquerahle hero has gone 
forward, until at last he has been 
called to mingle in the Court of the 


Most High, and when the roll has 
been called for the last time, when 
the last reveille has been sounded, 
when the last battle has been fought, 
the honored name of Ulysses S. Grant 
will be found on the unchanging 
pages of history as one whom God 
raised up for a special work; and his- 
tory will show how nobly was that 
work done, how fearlessly were our 
armies led to victory by the greatest 
military leader of modern times. A 
leader who battled not for the ad- 
vancement of his own interests — not 
that he might be at the head of an 
empire, but prompted by his love of 
right, he fought that the millions in 
bondage should be slaves no more, and 
for the triumph of right and the 
preservation of the union. — Rev. H. 
W. Bolton. 


A brilliant soldier, a calm and just 
ruler, a true patriot, an humble Chris- 
tian, he yielded up his spirit without a 
sigh into the hands of his Maker. 
That character will shine brighter 
with time, and his memory grow 
dearer with each successive genera- 
tion. — J. T. Headley. 

Gratitude 

Thankfulness is the tune of angels 
— Spenser. 


Gratitude is the memory of the 
heart. — Massieu. 


The still small voice of gratitude. — 
Gray. 


If I only have will to be grateful, I 
am so. — Seneca. 


Th’ unwilling gratitude of base 
mankind I — Pope. 

Is no return due from a grateful 
breast? — ^Bryden. 


Thanks, the exchequer of the poor. 
— Shakespeare. 


Gratitude is a species of justice. — • 
Johnson. 


Gratitude is expensive. — GibboD. 
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Gratitude is a soil on whicli joy 
thrives. — ^Auerbach. 


Small service is true service while 
it lasts. — Wordsworth. 


The debt immense of endless grati- 
tude. — Milton. 


To receive honestly is the best 
thanks for a good thing. — George Mac- 
Donald. 


No metaphysician ever felt the de- 
ficiency of language so much as the 
grateful. — Colton. 


O Lord, that lends me life, lend me 
a heart replete with thankfulness. — 
Shakespeare. 


A single grateful thought towards 
Heaven is the most perfect prayer. — 
Lessing. 

The gratitude of place-expectants is 
a lively sense of future favors. — Sir 
Robert Walpole. 


It is a species of agreeable servitude, 
to be under an obligation to those we 
esteem. — Queen Christina. 


Beggar that I am, I am even poor 
in thanks, but I thank you. — Shake- 
speare, 


Gratitude is a duty none can be ex- 
cused from, because it is always at 
our own disposal. — Charron. 


He enjoys much who is thankful 
for little. A grateful mind is a great 
mind. — Seeker. 


A grateful mind 

By owing owes not, but still pays, at once 
Indebted and discharg’d. — Milton. 


The heaviest debc .s that of gratitude^ 
When ’tis not m our power to repay it- 
— Dr. Thomas Franklin. 


Thanks are justly due for things 
got without purchase. — Ovid. 


We seldom find people ungrateful 
so long as we are in a condition to 
render them servi'^e. — Rochefoucauld. 


Gratitude is a duty which ought to 
be paid, but which none have a right 
to expect. — Rousseau. 


Ingratitude calls forth reproaches as 
gratitude brings renewed kindnesses. 
— Mme. de S^vign^. 


The gratitude of most men is but a 
secret desire of receiving greater ben- 
efits. — La Rochefoucauld. 


It is the will to be grateful which 
constitutes gratitude. — Joseph Cook, 


Gratitude is the fruit of great culti- 
vation ; you do not find it among gross 
people- — Dr. Johnson. 


Next to ingratitude, the most pain- 
ful thing to bear is gratitude. — Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


A thankful man owes a courtesy 
ever; the unthankful but when he 
needs it. — Ben Jonson. 


Every acknowledgment of gratitude 
is a circumstance of humiliation. — 
Goldsmith. 


My soul, o’erfraught with gratitude, 
rejects the aid of language. Lord, be- 
hold hiy heart. — Hannah More. 


Thou that hast given so much to 
me, give one thing more — a grateful 
heart. — George Herbert 


What can I pay thee for this noble 
usage but grateful praise? So 
heaven itself is paid. — Rowe. 


A thankful heart is not only the 
greatest virtue, but the parent of all 
the other virtues. — Cicero. 


The feeling of gratitude has all the 
ardor of a passion in noble hearts. — 
Achilles Poincelot. 

It is not best to refine gratitude ; it 
evaporates in the process of subtiliza- 
tion. — Nicole. 


He who receives good turn should 
never forget it ; he who does one 
should never remember it. — Charron, 
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So long as we stand in need of a 
benefit, there is nothing dearer to us; 
nor anything cheaper when we have 
received it. — L’Estrange. 


Justice is often pale and melan- 
choly; but Gratitude, her daughter, is 
constantly in the flow of spirits and 
the bloom of loveliness. — Landor. 


Gratitude is the fairest blossom 
which springs from the soul ; and the 
heart of man knoweth none more 
fragrant. — Hosea Ballou. 


Gratitude is a nice roucb of beauty 
added last of all to the countenance, 
giving a classic beauty, an angelic 
loveliness, to the character. — Theodore 

Parker. 

Indeed, you thanked me ; but a 
nobler gratitude rose in her soul, for 
from that hour she loved me. — Otway. 


He that has nature in him must be 
grateful ; it is the Creator’s primary 
great law, that links the chain of 
beings to each other. — Madden. 


The grateful person, being still the 
most severe exactor of himself, not 
only confesses, but proclaims his debt. 

— South. 

Gratitude is the virtue most deified 
and most deserted. It is the ornament 
of rhetoric and the libel of practical 
life. — J. W. Forney. 


It is a dangerous experiment to call 
in gratitude as an ally* to love. Love 
is a debt which inclination always 
pays, obligation never. — Pascal. 


Those who make us happy are al- 
ways thankful to us for being so. 
Their gratitude is the reward of their 
own benefits. — Madame Swetchine. 


0 call not to my mind what you 
have done I It sets a debt of that ac- 
count before me, which shows me poor 
and bankrupt even in hopes I — Con- 
greve. 


There is a selfishness even in grati- 
tude, when it is too profuse; to be 
over-thankful for one favor is in effect 
to lay out for another. — Cumberland. 


From David learn to give thanks in 
everything. Every furrow in the book 
of Psalms is sown with seeds of 
thanksgiving. — Jeremy Taylor. 


If gratitude is due from children to 
their earthly parents, how much more 
is the gratitude of the great family of 
man due to our Father in heaven ! — 
Hosea Ballou. 


The reason for misreckoning in ex- 
pected returns of gratitude is that the 
pride of the giver and receiver can 
never agree about the value of the 
obligation. — Rochefoucauld. 


There is as much greatness of mind 
in the owning of a good turn as in the 
doing of it; and we must no more 
force a requital out of season than be 
wanting in it. — Seneca. 


He who has a soul wholly devoid of 
gratitude should set his soul to learn 
of his body; for all the parts of that 
minister to one another. — South. 


What I have done is worthy of 
nothing but silence and forgetfulness, 
but what God has done for me is 
worthy of everlasting and thankful 
memory. — Bishop Hall, 


Look over the whole creation, and 
you shall see that the band, or cement, 
that holds together all the parts of 
this great and glorious fabric is grati- 
tude. — South. 


There is not a more pleasing exer- 
cise of the mind than gratitude.^ It is 
accompanied with such an inward 
satisfaction that the duty is sufficient- 
ly rewarded by the performance. — Ad- 
dison. 


There are minds so impatient of in- 
feriority that their gratitude is a 
species of revenge ; and they return 
benefits, not because recompense is a 
pleasure, but because obligation is a 
pain.- 7 -Johnson. 


Wherever I find a great deal of 
gratitude in a poor man I take it for 
granted there would be as much gen- 
erosity if he were a rich man. — Pope^ 
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God is pleased with no music below 
so much as the thanksgiving songs of 
relieved widows and supported or- 
phans ; of rejoicing, comforted, and 
thankful persons. — Jeremy Taylor. 


Gratitude is a virtue which, accord- 
ing to the general apprehension of 
mankind, approaches more nearly than 
almost any other social virtue to jus- 
tice. — Dr. Parr. 


The law of the pleasure m having 
done anything for another is, that the 
one almost immediately forgets having 
given, and the other remembers eter- 
nally having received. — Seneca. 

Gratitude is like the good faith of 
traders — it maintains commerce; and 
we often pay, not because it is just to 
discharge our debts, but that we may 
more readily find people to trust us. — 
Rochefoucauld. 


Almost everyone takes pleasure in 
repaying trifling obligations, very 
many feel gratitude for those that are 
moderate; but there is scarcely any- 
one who is not ungrateful for those 
that are weighty. — Rochefoucauld. 


Epicurus says “gratitude is a virtue 
that has commonly profit annexed to 
it.” And where is the virtue, say I, 
that has not? But still the virtue is 
to be valued for itself, and not for the 
profit that attends it. — Seneca. 


I thank my Heavenly Father for 
every manifestation of human love, I 
thank Him for all experiences, be they 
sweet or bitter, which help me to for- 
give all things, and to enfold the whole 
world with a blessing. — Mrs. L. M. 
Child. 


IVe heard o£ hearts unkind, _ kind deeds 
With coldness still returning; 

Alas! the gratitude of men 
Hath often left me mourning. 

— Wordsworth. 


Do not let the empty cup be your 
first teacher of the blessings you had 
when it was full. Do not let a hard 
place here and there in the bed de- 
stroy your rest. Seek, as a ^ plain 
^uty, to cultivate a buoyant, joyous 


sense of the crowded kindnesses of God 
in your daily life. — Alexander Mac- 
iaren. 

We can set onr deeds to the music 
of a grateful heart, and seek to round 
our lives into a hymn — the melody of 
which will be recognized by all who 
come in contact with ns, and the 
power of w’hich shall not be evanes- 
cent, like the voice of the singer, but 
perennial, like the music of the 
spheres. — Wm. M. Taylor. 

Every acknowledgment of gratitude 
is a circumstance of humiliation ; and 
some are found to submit to frequent 
mortifications of this kind, proclaim- 
ing what obligations they owe, merely 
because they think it in some measure 
cancels the debt. — Goldsmith. 


When gratitude overflows the swell- 
ing heart, and breathes in free and 
uncorrupted praise for benefits re- 
ceived, propitious heaven takes such 
acknowledgment as fragrant incense, 
and doubles all its blessings. — Lillo. 


It is a very high mind to which 
gratitude is not a painful sensation. 
If you wish to please, you will find it 
wiser to receive, solicit even, favors, 
than accord them; for the vanity of 
the obligor is always flattered, that of 
the obligee rarely. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Now it was well said, whoever said 
it, “That he who hath the loan of 
money has not repaid it, and he who 
has repaid has not the loan; but he 
who has acknowledged a kindness has 
it still, and he who has a feeling of it 
has requited it.” — Cicero. 


Among the many acts of gratitude 
we owe to God, it may be accounted 
one to study and contemplate the per- 
fections and beauties of His work of 
creation. Every new discovery must 
necessarily raise in us a fresh sense of 
the greatness, wisdom, and power of 
God. — Jonathan Edwards. 


How grateful are we — how touched 
a frank and generous heart is for a 
kind word extended to ns in our pain I 
The pressure of a tender hand nerves 
u man for an operation, and cheers 
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him for the dreadful interview with 
the surgeoiL — Thackeray. 


As gratitude is a necessary and a 
glorious, so also is it an obvious, a 
cheap, and an easy virtue — so obvious 
that wherever there is life there is 
place for it, so cheap that the cov- 
etous man may be grateful without 
expense, and so easy that the sluggard 
may be so likewise without labor. — 
Seneca. 


As flowers carry dewdrops, trem- 
bling on the edges of the petals, and 
ready to fall at the first waft of wind 
or brush of bird, so the heart should 
carry its beaded words of thanksgiv- 
ing ; and at the first breath of heaven- 
ly flavor, let down the shower, per- 
fumed with the heart’s gratitude. — 
Beecher. 


Thus love is the most easy and 
agreeable, and gratitude the most 
humiliating, affection of the mind. 
We never reflect on the man we love 
without exulting in our choice, while 
he who has bound us to him by ben- 
efits alone rises to our ideas as a per- 
son to whom we have in some measure 
forfeited our freedom. — Goldsmith. 


If gratitude, when exerted towards 
another, naturally produces a very 
pleasing sensation in the mind of a 
grateful man, it exalts the soul into 
rapture when it is employed on this 
great object of gratitude to the benefi- 
cent Being who has given us every- 
thing we already possess, and from 
whom we expect everything we yet 
hope for. — Addison. 


Let but the commons hear this testament — 
Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read — 
And they would go and kiss dead Caesar’s 
wounds 

And dip their napkins in his sacred blood. 
Yea, beg a hair of hm for memory,. 

And, dying, mention it within their wills, 

Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 

Unto their issue. - — Shakespeare. 


Did you ever think of the reason 
why the Psalms of David have come, 
like winged angels, down across all 
the realms and ages — why they make 
the key-note of grateful piety in every 


Christian’s soul, wherever he lives? 
Why? Because they are so full of 
gratitude. “Oh, that men would 
praise the Lord for His goodness and 
for His wonderful works to the chil- 
dren of men I” — ^A. A. Willets. 

Grave 

Dark lattice I letting in eternal day I 
— Young. 


The cradle of transformation.- 
Mazzini. 


The lone couch of his everlasting 
sleep. — Shelley. 


The temple of silence and reconcil- 
iation. — Macaulay. 


The grave where even the great find 
rest. — Pope. 


Gilded tombs do worms infold.— - 
Shakespeare. 


Hark ! from the tombs a doleful 
sound. — Watts. 


To that dark inn, the Grave ! — ■ 
Scott. 


Never the grave gives back what it 
has won! — Schiller. 


Gravestones tell truth scarce forty 
yearsi — Sir Thomas Browne. 


Lie lightly on my ashes, gentle 
earth ! — Beaumont and Fletcher. 


My heart is its own grave! — Miss 
L. E, Landon. 


How populous, how vital is the 
grave ! — xoung. 


The grave has a door on its inner 
side. — Alexander Maclaren. 


Who’s a prince or beggar in the 
grave? — Otway. 


Death ends our woes, and the kind 
grave shuts up the mournful scene.-*^ 
Dryden. 


The reconciling grave. — Southern. 
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Let’s talk of graves, of worms, and 
epitaphs. — Shakespeare. 

Grass grows at last above all graves. 
— Julia G. R. Dorr. 

The graves of those we have loved 
and lost distress and console as. — 
Ars&ne Houssaye. 

Where blended lie the oppressor and 
the oppressed. — Pope. 

And so sepulchred in such pomp dost lie; 
That kings for such a tomb would wish to 
die. — Milton. 

They bore him barefac’cl on the bier; 
****** 

And in his grave rain’d many a tear. 

— Shakespeare. 

Graves they say are warmed by glory; 
Foolish words and empty story. 

— Heine. 

’Perhaps the early grave 
Which men weep over may be meant to 
save. — Byron. 

Our father’s dust is left alone 
And silent under other snows. 

— Tennyson. 

Kings have no such couch as thine, 

As the green that folds thy grave. 

— Tennyson. 

Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 
the rude forefathers of the hamlet 
sleep. — Gray. 

A grave, wherever found, preaches 
a short and pithy sermon to the soul. 
— Hawthorne. 

That unfathomed, boundless sea, the 
silent grave ! — Longfellow. 

How peaceful and how powerful is 
the grave ! — Byron. 

Earth’s highest station ends in — 
Here be lies. — Young. 

The earth opens impartially her 
bosom to receive the beggar and the 
prince. — Horace. 

The grave is a common treasury, to I 
^hich we must all be taken. — Burke. I 


He spake well who said that graves 
are the footprints of angels. — Long- 
fellow. 

We must be patient; but I cannot 
choose but weep, to think they should 
lay him i’ the cold ground. — Shake- 
speare. 

Tombs are the clothes of the dead; 
a grave is but a plain suit, and a rich 
monument is one embroidered. — 
Thomas Fuller. 

I would rather sleep in the south- 
ern corner of a little country church- 
yard than in the tomb of the Capulets. 

I — Burke. 

Lay her i’ the earth and from her 
fair and unpolluted flesh may violets 
•spring. — Shakespeare. 

Death lies on her like an untimely 
frost upon the sweetest flower of all 
the field. — Shakespeare. 

AH that tread the globe are but a 
handful to the tribes that slumber in 
its bosom. — Bryant. 

This is the field and acre of our 
God ; this is the place where human 
harvests grow. — Longfellow. 

The grave, where sets the orb of being, 
sets 

To rise, ascend, and culminate above 
Eternity’s horizon evermore. 

— Abraham Coles. 

The sepulchre, 

Wherein we saw thee quietly inurn’d, 

Hath op’d his ponderous and marble Jaws. 

— Shakespeare. 

Let’s choose executors and talk of wills: 
And yet not so, for what can we bequeath 
Save our deposed bodies to the ground? 

— Shakespeare. 

Fond fool ! six feet shall serve for 
all thy store, and he that cares for 
most shall find no more. — Bishop Hall 

Oh, how a small portion of earth 
will hold us when we are dead, who 
ambitiously seek after the whole world 
while we are living! — Philip, King <3.? 
Macedon- 
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If thou hast no inferiors, have pa- 
tience awhile, and thou shalt have no 
superiors. The grave requires no mar- 
shal. — Quarles. 


0 heart, and mind, and thoughts! what 
thing do you 

Hope to inherit in the grave below? 

— Shelley. 


From its peaceful bosom spring 
none but fond regrets and tender rec- 
ollections. — Washington Irving. 


The reconciling grave swallows dis- 
tinction first, that made ns foes ; there 
all lie down in peace together. — South- 
ern. 


We go to the grave of a friend say- 
ing, man is dead v” but angels 
throng about him, saying, “A man is 
born.” — Beecher. 


An angel’s arm can’t snatch me from 
;he grave — legions of angels can’t con- 
fine me there ! — Young. 


The grave — dread thing ! — men 
shiver when thou art named; Nature, 
appalled, shakes off her wonted firm- 
ness. — Blair. 


However bright the comedy before, 
the last act is always stained with 
blood. The earth is laid upon our head, 
and there it lies forever. — Pascal. 


The earth doth not cover our be- 
loved, but heaven hath received him; 
let us tarry for awhile, and we shall be 
in his company. — St. Basil. 


One destin’d period men in common have, 
The great, the base, the coward, and the 
brave, 

All food alike for worms, companions in 
the grave. — Lansdowne. 


Who can look down upon the grave 
of an enemy, and not feel a compunc- 
tious throb that he should have warred 
with the 'poor handful of dust that lies 
mouldering before, him? — Washington 
Irving. 


That gloomy outside, like a rusty 
chest, contains the shining treasures of 
a soul resolved and brave.— ^Dryden, 


The grave is a very small hillock, 
but we can see farther from it, when 
standing on it, than from the highest 
mountain in all the world. — A. Tho- 
luck. 


Without settled principle and prac- 
tical virtue, life is a desert; without 
Christian piety, the contemplation of 
the grave is terrible. — Sir William 
Knighton. 


It is a port where the storms of life 
never beat, and the forms that havfs 
been tossed on its chafing waves 15^ 
quiet forevermore. — Chapin. 


Under ground 
Precedency’s a jest; vassal and lord, 
Grossly familiar, side ,by side consume. 

— Blair. 


Sustained and soothed by an un- 
faltering trust, approach thy grave like 
one that wraps the drapery of lais> 
couch about him, and lies dov/n to 
pleasant dreams. — Bryant. 


There is a calm for those who weep, 
A rest for weary pilgrims found, 
They softly lie and sweetly sleep 
Low in the ground. — Montgomery. 


Then to the grave I turned me to see what 
therein lay; 

’Twas the garment of the Christian, worn 
out and thrown away. 

— Krummacher. 


The grave is heaven’s golden gate, 
And rich and poor around it wait; 

O Shepherdess of England’s fold, 
Behold this gate of pearl and gold! 

— William Blake. 


But J;he grandsire’s chair is empty, 

The cottage is dark and still; 

There’s a nameless grave on the battlefield. 
And a new one under the hill. 

^ — Wm. Winter, 


Oh! let not tears embalm my tomb, 

None but the dews by twilight given! 

Oh! let not sighs disturb the gloom 
None but the whispering winds of heaven. 

— Moore. 


The grave is a crucible where mem- 
ory is purified; we only remember a 
dead friend by those qualities which 
make him regretted.^ — J. Petit- Senm 
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The grave is, I suspect, the sole 
commonwealth w^iich attains that dead 
flat of social equality that life in its 
every principle so heartily abhors. — 
Bulwer-Lytton. 


As a tract of country narrowed in 
the distance expands itself when we 
approach, thus the way to our^ 
grave appears to us as long as it did 
formerly when we were far on. — 
Richter. 


There the wicked cease from trou* 
bling ; and there the weary be at rest. 
There the prisoners rest together ; thej' 
hear not the voice of the oppressor. 
The small and great are there; and 
the servant is free from his master. 
—Bible. 


Yet shall thy grave with rising flow rs be 
dressed, 

And the green turf lie lightly on thj 
breast; 

There shall the morn her earliest tears be- 


The disciples found angels at the 
grave of Him they loved ; and we 
should always find them too, but that 
our eyes are too full of tears for see- 
ing. — Beecher. 


Here may thy storme-hett vessell safely 
ryde; ,, 

This is the port of rest from trouDlous 
toyle, . . . j 

The worlde’s sweet inn from pame anci 
wearisome turmoyle. — Spenser. 


Men cannot benefit those that are 
with them as they can benefit those 
that come after them; and of all the 
pulpits from which human voice is 
ever sent forth, there is none from 
which it reaches so far as from Tihe 
grave. — Ruskin. 


Graves, the dashes in the punctua- 
tion of our lives. To the Christian 
they are but the place at which he 
gathers breath for a nobler sentence. 
To Christ, the grave was but the hy- 
phen between man and God, for He 
was God-man. — Dufiield, 


StOWj 

There the first roses of the year shall blow. 

— Pope. 


The grave is a sacred workshop of 
nature ! a chamber for the figure of 
the body; death and life dwell here 
together as man and wife. They are 
one body, they* are in union; God has 
joined them together, and w'hat God 
hath joined together let no man put 
asunder. — Hippel. 


There is a voice from the tomb 
sweeter than song. There is a remem- 
brance of the dead to which we turn 
even from the charms of the living. 
Oh, the gravel the grave! Tt buries 
every error, covers every defect, ex- 
tinguishes every resentment. From 
its peaceful bosom spring none but 
fond regrets and tender recollections. 
— Washington Irving. 


Our lives are rivers gliding free 
To that unfathomM, boundless sea, 
The silent grave! 

Thither all earthly pomp and boast 
Roll, to be swallow’d up and lost 

In. one dark wave. — Longfellow, 


The most magnificent and costly dome. 

Is but an upper chamber to a tomb; 

No spot on earth but has supplied a gjave, 
And human skulls the spacious ocean pave. 

— ^Young. 


Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 

And our hearts, though stout and braver 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

— ^Longfellow. 


We adorn graves with flowers and 
redolent plants, just emblems of the 
life of man, which has been compared 
in the Holy Scriptures to those fading 
b^^auties whose roots, being buried in 
dishonor, rise again in glory* — Evelyn. 


Here the o’erloaded slave flings down hia 
burden 

From his gall’d shoulders; and, when the 
cruel tyrant, 

With all his guards and tools of power 
about him, 

Is rpeditating new, unheard-of hardships. 

Mocks his short arm, and, quick as 
thought, escapes 

Where tyrants vex not, and the weary 
rest. — Blair, 


For ages^the world has been waiting 
and watching; millions, with broken 
hearts, have hovered around the yawn- 
ing abyss ; but no eeho has come back 
from the engulfihg gloom — silence, ob* 
livion, coders all. If indeed they ear* 
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me; if they went away whole and 
victorious, they give us no signals. 
We wait for years, but no messages 
come from the far-away shore to which 
they have gone.— Bishop R. S. Foster. 


^ , What is the grave? 

Tis a cool, shady harbor, where the Chris- 
tian 

Wayworn and weary with life’s rugged 
road, 

Forgetting all life’s sorrows, joys, and 
pains. 

Lays his poor body down to rest— 

Sleeps on — and wakes in heaven. 


Mine be the breezy hill that skirts the 
down; 

Where a green grassy turf is all I crave. 
With here and there a violet bestrewn, 
Fast by a brook or fountain’s murmur- 
ing wave; 

And many an evening sun shine sweetly 
on my gravel —Beattie. 


Here all the mighty troublers of the earth, 

Who swam to sov reign rule through seas 
of blood; 

Th* oppressive, sturdy, man-destroying /il- 
lains, 

Who ravag’d kingdoms, and laid empires 
waste, 

And in a cru/el wantonness of power 

Thinn’d states of half their people, and 
gave up 

To want the rest; now, like a storm that’s 
spent, 

Lie hush’d. — Blair. 


I see their scattered gravestones gleaming 
white 

Through the pale dusk of the impending 
night. ^ 

O’er all alike the imperial sunset throws 

Its golden lilies mingled with the rose; 

We give to each a tender thought and pass 

Out of the graveyards with their tangled 
grass. — Longfellow. • 


Where is the house for all the living 
found? 

Go ask the deaf, the dumb, the dead; 

All answer, without voice or sound. 

Each resting in his bed; 

Look down and see. 

Beneath thy feet, 

A place for thee; 

—There all the living meet. 

— James Montgomery. 


Always the idea of unbroken <3uiet 
broods around the grave. It is a port 
where the storms of life never beat, 
and^ the forms that have been tossed 
on its chafing waves lie ouiet forever- 


more. There the child nestles as peace- 
fully as ever it lay in its mother’s 
arms, and^ the workman’s hands lie 
still by „his side, and the thinker’s 
brain is pillowed in silent mystery, 
and the poor girl’s broken heart is 
steeped in a balm that extracts its 
secret woe, and is in the keeping of 
a charity that covers all blame. — * 
Chapin. 


I like that ancient Saxon phrase which 
I ^ calls 

I The burial ground, God’s Acre! It is just; 

' It consecrates each grave within its walls. 
And breathes a benison o’er the sleeping 
dust, 

* * * * * 

Into its furrows shall we all be cast, 

In the sure faith, that we shall rise again 
At the great harvest, when the archangel’s 
blast 

Shall winnow, like a fan, the chaif and 
grain. — Longfellow. 


Build me a shrine, and I could kneel 
To rural Gods, or prostrate fall; 

Did I not see, did I not feel, 

That one Great Spirit governs all. 

O heaven, permit that I may lie 

Where o’er my corse green branches 
wave; 

And ^ those who from life’s tumults fly 
With kindred feelings press my grave, 

— Bloomfi«»ld. 


There are slave-drivers quietly whipped t» 
derground. 

There bookbinders, done up in boards, ar® 
fast bound, 

There card-players wait till the last trump 
be played, 

There all the choice spirits get finally laiii, 

There the babe’s that unborn is supplied 
with a berth, 

There men without legs get their six feet 
of earth, 

There lawyers repose, each wrapped up in 
his case, 

There seekers of office are sure of a place. 

There defendant and plaintiff get equally 
cast. 

There shoemakers quietly stick to the last. 

— Lowell. 


When the dusk of evening had come 
on, and not a sound disturbed the sa- 
cred stillness of the place, — when tlie 
bright moon poured in her light on 
tomb and monument, on pillar, wall, 
and a,rch, and most of all (it seemed 
to them) upon her quiet grave, — ^in 
that calm time, when all outward 
things and inward thoughts teem wits?- 
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assurances of immortality, and world- 
ly hopes and fears are humbled in 
the dust before them, — then, with tran- 
quil and submissive hearts they turned 
away, and left the child with God. — 
Dickens. 


Even such is time, that tdkes on trust 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 
And pays us but with age and dust, 

Who in the dark and silent grave, 

When we have wandered all our ways. 
Shuts up the story of our days! _ 

But from this earth, this grave, this dust. 
My God shall raise me up, I trust! 

— Sir Walter Raleigh. 


The solitary, silent, solemn scene. 

Where Csesars, heroes, peasants, hermits 
He, 

Blended in dust together; where the slave 
Rests from his labors; where th’ insulting 
proud 

Resigns his powers; the miser drops his 
hoard: 

Where human folly sleeps. — Dyer. 


Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s 
shade, 

Where heaves the turf in many a mould- 
ering heap, 

Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing morn. 

The swallow twittering from the straw- 
built shed, 

The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing 
horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly 

li^d. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall 
burn, 

Or busy housewife ply her evening care; 

No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 

Or climb his knees the envied kiss to 
share. — Gray. 

Gravity ' 

Gravity is a kind of quackery. — - * 
Mme. de Motteville. i 


Gravity is more suggestive than 
convincing. — Douglas Jerrold. 


Too much gravity argues a shallow 
mind. — Lavater. 


Gravity is the ballast of the soul. — 
Fuller. 


There is a gravity which is not aus- 
tere nor captious, which belongs not 
to melancholy nor dwells in contrac- 
tion of heart; but arises from ten- 


derness and hangs upon reflection.-— 
Landor. 


The body’s wisdom to conceal the 
mind. — Young. 


Piety enjoins no man to be dull. — • 
South. 


Gravity is the best cloak for sin 
in all countries. — Fielding. 


Gravity is a mysterious carriage of 
the body invented to cover the defects 
of the mind. — Rochefoucauld. 


Gravity is only the bark of wisdom, 
but it preserves it. — Confucius. 


Is there anything so grave and se- 
rious as an ass? — Montaigne. 


There is gravity in wisdom, but no 
particular wisdom in gravity. — H. W. 
Shaw. 


Men of gravity are intellectual stam- 
merers, whose thoughts move slowly. 
— Hazlitt. 


To how many blockheads of my time 
has a cold and taciturn demeanor 
procured the credit of prudence and 
capacity ! — Montaigne. 


Gravity is of the very essence of 
imposture; it does not only mistake 
other things, but is apt perpetually 
almost to mistake itself. — Shaftesbury. 


A grave aspect to a grave character 
is of much more consequence than the 
world is generally aware of; a bar- 
ber may make you laugh, but a sur- 
geon ought rather to make you cry. 
— Fielding. 


I think it is the most beautiful and 
humane thing in the world, so to min- 
gle gravity with pleasure that the one 
may not sink into melancholy, nor the 
other rise up into wantonness. — Pliny 
the Elder, ' 


There is a false gravity that is a 
very ill symptom ; and it may be said, 
that as rivers, which run very slowly, 
have always the most mud at the bot^ 
tom ; so a solid stiffness in the com 
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stant course of a man’s life, is a sign 
of a thick bed of mud at the bottom 
of his brain. — Saville. 


Yorick sometimes, in his wild way 
of talking, would say that gravity 
u^as an arrant scoundrel, and, he would 
add, of the most dangerous kind, too, 
because a sly one ; and that he verily 
believed more honest well-meaning peo- 
ple were bubbled out of their goods 
and money by it in one twelvemonth 
than by pocket-picking and shop-lift- 
ing in seven. — Sterne. 


The very essence of gravity was de- 
sign, and, consequently, deceit; it was 
a taught trick to gain credit of the 
world for more sense and knowledge 
than a man was worth ; and that with 
all its pretensions it was no better, 
but often worse, than what a French 
wit had long ago defined it — a mys- 
terious carriage of the body to cover 
the defects of the mind. — Sterne. 

Greatness 

All great men are partially inspired. 
- — Cicero. 


Greatness knows itself. — Shake- 

speare. 


The most useful is the greatest. — 
Theodore Parker. 


Great men are sincere. — Emerson. 

Greatness is its own torment. — ' 
Theodore Parker. 


The world knows nothing of its 
greatest men. — Henry Taylor. 


Great souls are harmonious. — 
Joseph Roux. 


All great men come out of the mid- 
dle classes. — Emerson. 


Greatness appeals to the future. — 
Emerson. 


Great is not great to the greater. — 
Sir P. Sidney. 

The first step to greatness is to be 
Aonest. — Johnson. 


Every great man is a unique. — ^Em- 
erson. 


In a great soul everything is great 
— Pascal. 


Great men should not have great 
faults. — La Rochefoucauld. 


Are not great men the models of 
nations? — Owen Meredith. 


Reproach is a concomitant of great- 
ness. — South. 


The civilities of the great are never 
thrown away. — Johnson. 


For he that once is good, is ever 
great. — Ben Jonson. 


To be great is to be misunderstood. 
— Emerson. 


Great men are never sufiBcIently 
shown but in struggles. — Burke. 


Nothing is great but the inexhausti- 
ble wealth of nature. — Emerson. 


A great mind becomes a great for- 
tune. — Seneca. 

No man ever yet became great by 
imitation. — J ohnson. 


A great man is one who affects the 
mind of his generation. — Beaconsfield. 


A great man is made so for others. 
— Thomas Wilson. 


None think the great unhappy but 
the great. — Young. 


Greatness, as we daily see it, is 
unsociable. — Landor. 


The great man is the man who does 
a thing for the first time. — ^Alexander 
Smith. 


There is but one method, and that 
is hard labor. — Sydney Smith. 


A man in pursuit of greatness feels 
no little wants. — Emerson. 


No really great man ever thought 
himself so. — Hazlitt. 
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That man is great who can use the 
brains of others to carry on his work. 
■ — Donn Piatt. 


The greatest man is he who chooses 
right with the most invincible reso- 
lution. — Seneca. 


The great are only great because we 
are on our knees. Let us rise up. 
Prud^homme. 


The tomb is the pedestal of great- 
ness. I make a distinction between 
God’s great and the king’s great. — 
Landor. 


It is the prerogative of great men 
only to have great defects. — Roche- 
foucauld. 


That man is great who^ rises to the 
emergencies of the occasion, and be- 
comes master of the situation. — Donn 
Piatt. 


Oh I greatness! thou art hut a flattering 
dream, 

A ■wat’ry bubble, lighter than the air. 

— Tracy. 


A great man is made up of quali- 
ties that meet or make great occa- 
sions. — Lowell. 

It is not by his faults, but by his 
excellences, that we must measure a 
great man. — George Henry Lewes. 

To be great one must be positive, 
and gain strength through foes. — Donn 
Piatt. 


Everything great is not always good, 
but all good things are great, — ^De- 
mosthenes. 


What your heart thinks great is 
great. The soul’s emphasis is always 
right. — Emerson. 


In all the world there is nothing 
BO remarkable as a great man, noth- 
ing so rare, nothing which so well re- 
pays study. — Theodore Parker. 

It is to be lamented that great char- 
acters are seldom without a blot. — 
Washington, 


Great souls attract sorrow as moun- 
tains do storms. — Richter. 


No great thought, no great object, 
satisfies the mind at first view, nor at 
the last.— Abel Stevens. 

Nothing is more simple than greats 
ness; indeed, to be simple is to be 
great. — Emerson. 

Great truths are portions of the soul of 
man ; 

Great souls are the portions of eternity. 

— Lowell. 


No sadder proof can be given by a 
man of his own littleness than disbe- 
lief in great men. — Carlyle. 


Great men are rarely isolated moun- 
'tain-peaks; they are the summits of 
ranges. — T. W. Higginson. 

In order to do great things, it is 
necessary to live as if one was never 
to die. — Vauvenargues. 

Greatness, once fallen out with for- 
tune, must fall out with men too. — 
Shakespeare. 

We have not the love of greatness, 
but the love of the love of greatness. 
— Carlyle. 


Nothing can make a man truly great 
but being truly good and partaking of 
God’s holiness. — Matthew Henry. 


It is, alas! the poor prerogative of 
greatness, to be wretched and unpitied. 
— Congreve. 

A great man knows the value of 
greatness; he dares not hazard it, he 
will not squander it. — Landor. 


What millions died that Cfesar might 
be great! — Campbell. 


Great souls are always loyally sub- 
missive, reverent to what is over 
them : only small mean souls are other- 
wise. — Carlyle. 


The difference between Socrates and 
Jesus Christ? The great Conscious; 
the iromeasui^ably great Unconscioua 
— Carlyle. 
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Greatness lies, not in bei^.^ strong, 
but in the right using of strength. — 
Beecher. 


Not that the heavens the little can make 
great, 

But many a man has lived an age too late. 

— R. H. Stoddard. 


He is great who is what he is from 
nature, and who never reminds us of 
others. — Emerson. 


It is the curse of greatness 
To be its own destruction. 

— Nabb. 


When greatness descends from its 
loft}/ pedestal, it assumes human di- 
mensions. — Mme. Louise Colet. 


True greatness is sovereign wisdom. 
We are never deceived by our virtues. 
— Lamartine. 


Since we cannot attain to greatness, 
let us revenge ourselves by railing at 
it. — Montaigne. 


It is the age that forms the man, 
not the man that forms the age. — 
Macaulay. 


The age does not believe in great 
men, because it does not possess any. 
^Beaconsfield. 


Great men stand like solitary lowers 
in the city of God. — Longfellow. 


It is not in the nature of true great- 
ness to be exclusive and arrogant. — 
Beecher. 


The great man is to be the servant 
of mankind, not they of him.— Theo- 
dore Parker. 


Great men are among the best gifts 
which God bestows upon a people. — 
George S. Hillard. 


Some are born great, some achieve 
greathess, and some have greatness 
thrust upon ’em. — Shakespeare. 


A solemn and religious regard to 
spiritual and eternal things is an in- 
dispensable element of all true great- 
ness. — Daniel Webster* 


Rightly to be great is not to stir 
without great argument. — Shake- 
speare. 


The great would not think them- 
selves demigods if the little did not 
worship them. — Boiste. 


Great men lose somewhat of their 
greatness by being near us ; ordinary 
men gain much. — Landor. 


Distinction is an eminence that is 
attained but too frequently at the ex- 
pense of a fireside. — Simms. 


That man lives greatly, whatever 
his fate or fame, who greatly dies. — 
Young. 


Greatness, thou gaudy torment of out 
souls, 

The wise man’s fetter, and the rage of 
fools. — Otway. 


Great men are they who see that 
spiritual is stronger than any material 
force, that thoughts rule the world. — * 
Emerson. 


They that stand high have many 
blasts to shake them ; and if they fall, 
they dash themselves to pieces. — 
Shakespeare. 


There was never yet a truly great 
man that was not at the same time 
truly virtuous. — Benjamin Franklin. 


Copiousness and simplicity, variety 
and unity, constitute real greatness of 
character. — Lavater. 


Great men are more distinguished 
by range and extent than by orig- 
inality. — Emerson. 


Great men do not content us. It is 
their solitude, not their force, that 
makes them conspicuous. — Emerson. 


Heaven knows, T had no such intent j 
But that necessity so bow’d the state. 
That and greatness were conapeird to 
kiss. — Shakespeare. 

Greatness is not a teachable nor 
gainable thing, but the expression of 
the mind of a God-made great man.—* 
Ruskin. 
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The use of great men is to serve the 
little men, to take care of the human 
race, and act as practical interpreters 
of justice and truth. — Theodore Par- 
ker. 


Great souls are not those who have 
fewer passions and more virtues than 
the common, but those only who have 
greater designs. — La Rochefoucauld. 


In life, we shall find many men that 
are great, and some men that are good, 
but very few men that ft>re both great 
and good. — Colton. 


Earthly greatness is a nice thing, 
and requires so much chariness in the 
managing, as the contentment of it 
cannot requite. — Hall. 


The great are only great because we 
carry them on our shoulders ; when we 
throw them off they sprawl on the 
ground. — Montandr^. 


There is a better thing than the 
great man who is always speaking, 
and that is the great man who only 
speaks when he has a great word to 
say. — William Winter. 


It is, in a great measure, by raising 
np and endowing great minds that God 
secures the advance of human affairs, 
and the accomplishment of His own 
plans on earth. — Albert Barnes. 


A really great man is known ^ by 
three signs — generosity^ in the design, 
humanity in the execution, and moder- 
ation in success. — Bismarck. 


He who comes up to his own idea 
of greatness must always have had a 
very low standard of it in his mind. — 
Hazlitt, 


A great man, I take it, is a man so 
inspired and permeated with the ideas 
of God and the Christly spirit as to be 
too magnanimous for vengeance, and 
too unselfish to seek his own ends. — 
David Thomas. 


The truly great rest in the knowl- 
edge of their own deserts, nor seek the 
conformation of the world. — Alexan- 
der Smith. 


A solid and substantial greatness of 
soul looks down with neglect on the 
censures and applauses of the multi- 
tude. — ^Addison. 


Like the air-invested heron, great 
persons should conduct themselves ; 
and the higher they be, the less they 
should show. — Sir P. Sidney. 


By a certain fate, great acts, and 
great eloquence have most commonly 
gone hand in hand, equalling and 
honoring each other in the same ages. 
— Milton. 


No great intellectual thing was ever 
done by great effort ; a great thing can 
only be done by a great man, and he 
does it without effort. — Ruskin. 


The greatness of action includes im- 
moral as well as moral greatness — 
Cortes and Napoleon, as well as 
Luther and Washington. — Whipple. 


Great names stand not alone for 
great deeds ; they stand also for great 
virtues, and, doing them worship, we 
elevate ourselves. — Henry Giles. 


Greatness, in any period and under 
any circumstances, has always been 
rare. It is of elemental birth, and is 
independent alike of its time and its 
circumstances. — William Winter. 


The world cannot do without great 
men, but great men are very trouble- 
some to the world. — Goethe. 


Avoid greatness; in a cottage there 
may be found more real happiness than 
kings or their favorites enjoy in pal- 
aces. — Horace. 


Nature never sends a great man into 
the planet, without confiding the secret 
to another soul. — Emerson. 


Great abilities, when employed as 
God directs, do but make the owners of 
them greater and more painful ser- 
vants to their neighbors. — Swift, 


Great warriors, like great earth- 
quakes, are principally remembered for 
the mischief they have done. — Bovee« 
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Great minds do indeed react on the 
society which has made them what 
they are; but they only pay with in- 
terest what they have received. — 
Macaulay. 


Philosophy may raise us above 
grandeur, but nothing can elevate us 
above the ennui which accompanies it. 

' — Mme. de Maintenon. 


If it is a pleasure to be envied and 
shot at, to be maligned standing and 
to be despised falling, then it is a 
pleasure to be great. — South. 


The great men of the earth are but 
the marking-stones on the road of hu- 
manity; they are the priests of its re- 
ligion. — Mazzini. 


O, be sick, great greatness, and bid 
thy ceremony give thee cure ! Think- 
est thou tke fiery fever will go out 
with titles blown from adulation? — 
Shakespeare. 


Those people who are always im- 
proving never become great Great- 
ness is an eminence, the ascent to 
which is steep and lofty, and wtiich a 
man must seize on at once by natural 
boldness and vigor, and not by patient, 
wary steps. — Hazlitt. 


For as much as to understand and 
to be mighty are great qualities, the 
higher that they be, they are so much 
the less to be esteemed if goodness also 
abound not in the possessor. — Sir P. 
Sidney. 


Be substantially great in thyself, 
and more than thou appearest unto 
others; and let the world be deceived 
in thee, as they are in the lights of 
heaven. — Sir Thomas Browne. 

He only is great who has the habits 
of greatness; who, after performing 
what none in ten thousand could ac- 
complish, passes on like Samson, and 
“tells neither father nor mother of it.” 
' — Lavater. 


This is the part of a great man, 
after he has maturely weighed all cir- 
cumstances, to punish the guilty, to 
«pare the many, and in every state of 


fortune not to depart from an upright, 
virtuous conduct. — Cicero. 


There never was a great truth but 
it was reverenced ; never a great insti- 
tution, nor a great man, that did not, 
sooner or later, receive the reverence 
of mankind. — Theodore Parker. 


There is something on earth greater 
than arbitrary power. The thunder, 
the lightning, and the earthquake are 
terrific, but the judgment of the peo* 
pie is more. — Daniel Webster. 


The truly strong and sound mind is 
the mind that can embrace equally 
great things and small. I would have 
a man great in great things, and ele- 
gant in little things. — Johnson. 


Speaking generally, no man appears 
great to his contemporaries, for the 
same reason that no man is great to 
his servants — both know too much of 
him. — Colton, 


There is no man so great as not to 
have some littleness more predominansi 
than all his greatness. Our virtues 
are the dupes, and often only the play- 
thing of our follies. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


A contemplation of God^s works, a 
generous concern for the good of man- 
kind, and the unfeigned exercise of hu- 
mility only, denominate men great and 
glorio us. — Addison. 


Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow 
world 

Like a Colossus; and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonorable graves. 

— Shakespeare. 


Great men may jest with saints; 'tis wit in 
them. 

But in the less, foul profanation. 

* ■M' «■ « 'H' 

That in the captain’s but a choleric word. 
Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy. 

— Shakespeare. 


He is truly great that is great in 
charity. He is truly great that is lit- 
tle in himself, and maketh no account 
of any height of honor. And he is 
truly learned that doeth the will of 
God, and forsaketh his own will^ 
^Thomas k Kempis. 
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Great men, great events, great 
epochs, it has been said, grow as we 
recede from them ; and the rate at 
which they grow in the estimation of 
men is in some sort a measure of their 
greatness. — Principal Shairp. 


Great is Youth — equally great is Old Age — 
great are Day and Night. 

Great is Wealth — great is Poverty — great 
is Expression-— great is Silence. 

— ^Walt Whitman. 


Man’s unhappiness, as I construe, 
comes of his greatness ; it is because 
there is an Infinite in him, which with 
all his cunning he cannot quite bury 
under the Finite. — Carlyle. 


He fought a thousand glorious wars, 
And more than half the world was his. 
And somewhere, now, in yonder stars, 
Can tell, mayhap, what greatness is. 

— Thackeray. 


The gifts of Nature and accom- 
plishments of art are valuable but as 
they are exerted in the interests of 
virtue or governed by the rules of 
honor. — Steele. 


Great men are always exceptional 
men ; and greatness itself is but com- 
parative. Indeed, the range of most 
men in life is so limited that very few 
have the opportunity of being great. — 
Samuel Smiles, 


Greatness is the aggregation of mi- 
nuteness; nor can its sublimity be felt 
truthfully by any mind unaccustomed 
to the affectionate watching of what is 
least. — Ruskin. 


A king or a prince becomes by acci- 
dent a part of history. A poet or an 
artist becomes by nature and necessity 
a part of universal humanity. — Mrs. 
Jameson. 


No man has come to true greatness 
who has not felt in some degree that 
his life belongs to his race, and that 
what God gives him He gives him for 
mankind. — Phillips Brooks. , 


Great people and champions are 
special gifts of God whom He gives 
and preserves ; they do their work, and 
achieve great actions, not with vain 


imaginations, or cold and sleepy cogi- 
tations, but by motion of God. Mar* 
tin Luther. 


Such is the destiny of great men 
that their superior genius always ex- 
poses them to be the butt of the en- 
venomed darts of calumny and envy. 
Voltaire. 


It appears to be among the laws of 
nature, that the mighty of intellect 
should be pursued and carped by the 
little, as the solitary flight of^ one 
great bird is followed by the twitter- 
ing petulance of many smaller. — Lan- 
dor. 


The truly great consider;^ first, how 
thev may gain the approbation of God, 
and, secondly, that of their own con- 
sciences ; having done this, they would 
then willingly conciliate the good 
opinion of their fellow-men. — Colton. 


We observe with confidence that the 
truly strong mind, view it as intellect 
or morality, or under any^ other aspect, 
is nowise the mind acquainted with its 
strength; that here the sign of health 
is unconsciousness. — Carlyle. 


As the stars are the glory of the sky, 
so great men are the glory of their 
country, yea. of the whole earth. The 
hearts of great men are the stars of 
eaifth; and doubtless when ope looks 
down from above upon our planet, 
these hearts are seen to send forth a 
silvery light just like the stars of 
heaven. — Heine. 


Since, by your greatness, you 
Are nearer heaven in place: be nearer it 
In goodness: rich men should transcend the 
poor, 

As clouds tlie earth; rais’d by the com- 
fort of 

The sun, to water dry and barren grounds. 

— Tourneur, 


Great men need to be lifted upon 
the shoulders of the whole world, in 
order to conceive their great ideas or 
perform their great deeds. That is, 
there must be an atmosphere of great- 
pess round about them. A hero can- 
not be a hero unless in an heroic world. 
— Hawthoma 
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Worthy deeds are not often desti- 
tute of worthy relaters; as, by a cer- 
tain fate, great acts and great elo- 
quence have most commonly gone hand 
in hand, equalling and honoring each 
other in the same age. — Milton. 


Some men who know that they are 
great are so very haughty withal and 
insufferable that their acquaintance 
discover their greatness only by the 
tax of humility which they are obliged 
to pay as the price of their friendship. 
— Colton. 


Subtract from a great man all that 
he owes to opportunity and all that he 
owes to chance, all that he has gained 
by the wisdom of his friends and by 
the folly of his enemies, and our Brob- 
dignag will often become a Liliputian. 
— Colton. 


True greatness, first of all, is a 
thing of the heart. It is all alive with 
robust and generous sympathies. It is 
neither behind its age, nor too far be- 
fore It, It is up with its age, and 
ahead of it only just so far as to be 
able to lead its march. It cannot 
slumber, for activity is a necessity of 
its existence. It is no reservoir, but a 
fountain. — Roswell D. Hitchcock. 


That man is great, and he alone, 

Who serves a greatness not his own^ 
For neither praise nor pelf: 

Content to know and be unknown: 
Whole in himself. — Lord Lytton. 


The great make us feel, first of all, 
the indifference of circumstances. dThey 
call into activity the higher percep- 
tions, and subdue the low habits of 
comfort and luxury; but the higher 
perceptions find their objects every- 
where; only the low habits need pal- 
aces and banquets.-^^Emerson. 


He who does the most good is the 
greatest man. Power,, authority, dig- 
nity, honors, wealth and station — 
these are so far Valuable as they put 
it into the hands of men to be more 
exemplary and more useful than they 
could be in an obsdure gild private life. 
But then these are means conducting 
to an endj and that end is goodness. — 
Bishop Jortin. 


He only is great at heart who floods 
the world with a great affection. He 
only is great of mind who stirs the 
world with great thoughts. He only is 
great of will who does something to 
shape the world to a great career. And 
he is greatest who does the most of all 
these things and does them best. — ■ 
Roswell H, Hitchcock, 


Nay, then, farewelll 

I have touch’d the highest point of all 
my greatness; 

And from that full meridian of my glory, 
I haste now to my setting. I shall fall 
Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 
And no man see me more. 

— Shakespeare. 


The great men of earth are the 
shadow men, who, having lived and 
died, now live again and forever 
through their undying thoughts. Thus 
living, though their footfalls are heard 
no more, their voices are louder than 
the thunder, and unceasing as the flow* 
of tides or air. — Beecher. 


The greatest men have not always 
the best heads ; many indiscretions 
may be pardoned to a brilliant and 
ardent imagination. The prudence 
and discretion qf a cold heart are not 
worth half so much as the follies of an 
ardent mind. — Baron de Grimm. 


The reason why great men jheet with 
so little pity or attachment in ad.ver- 
sity would seem to be this : the friepds 
of a great man were made by bis for- 
tunes, his enemies by himself; and re- 
venge is a much more punctual pay- 
master than gratitude. — Colton. 


I will not go so far as to say, with 
a living poet, that the world knows 
nothing of its greatest men ; but there 
are forms of greatness, or at least of 
excellence, which “die and make no 
sign” ; there are martyrs that miss the 
palm, but not the stake ; heroes with- 
out the laurel, and conquerors without 
the triumph. — G, A. Sala. 


He that makes himself famous by 
his eloquence, justice or arms illus- 
trated his extraction, let it be never so 
-mean ; and gives inestimable repntatiori'^ 
to his parents. We should nevet h^W 
heard of Sophroniscns, but for his sdm 
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Socrates; nor of Ariosto and Gryllus, 
if it had not been for Xenophon and 
Plato.—Seneca. 


He alone is worthy of the appella- 
tion who either does great things, or 
teaches how they may be done, or de- 
scribes them with a suitable majesty 
when they have been done; but those 
only are great things which tend to 
render life more happy, which increase 
the innocent enjoyments and comforts 
of existence, or which pave the way 
to a state of future bliss more perma- 
nent and more pure. — Milton. 


The greatest man is he who chooses 
the right with invincible resolution, 
who resists the sorest temptations 
from within and without, who bears 
the heaviest burdens cheerfully, who 
is calmest in storms and most fearless 
under menace and frowns, whose re- 
liance on truth, on virtue, on God, is 
most unfaltering. I believe this great- 
ness to be most common among the 
multitude, '^hose names are never 
heard. — Channing. 


Persons in great stations have sel- 
dom their true character drawn till 
several years after their death. Their 
personal friendships and enmities must 
cease, and the parties they were en- 
gaged in be at an end, before their 
faults or their virtues can have justice 
done them. When writers have the 
least opportunities of knowing the 
truth, they are in the best disposition 
to tell it. — Addison. 


Those who have read history with 
discrimination know the fallacy of 
those panegyrics and invectives which 
represent individuals as effecting great 
moral and intellectual revolutions, sub- 
verting established systems, and im- 
printing a new , character on their age- 
The difference between one man and 
another iS by no means so great as the 
superstii^ous crowd suppose. — Macau- 
lay. 


Few footprints of the great remaip 
in the sand before the ever-flowing 
tide. Long ago it washed out Homer's. 
Curiosity follows him in vain; Greece 
Er^d Asia perplex us with a rival Strat- 




ford-upon-Avon, The rank of Aris^ 
tophanes is only conjectured from hl> 
gift to two poor players in Athena. 
The age made no sign when Shake- 
speare, its noblest son, passed away. — ‘ 
Willmott. 


He who ascends to mountain-tops shall 
find 

Their loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds 
of snow; 

He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 

Must look down on the hate of those he* 
low. 

Tho* high above the sun of glory glow, 

And far beneath the earth and ocean 
spread. 

Round him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 

Contending tempests on his naked head. 

— Byron. 


! I do not hesitate to say that the 
road to eminence and power, from an 
obscure condition, ought not to be 
made too easy, nor a thing too much 
of course. If rare merit be the rarest 
of all things, it ought to pass through 
some sort of probation. The temple of 
honor ought to be seated on an emi- 
nence. If it be open through virtue, 
let it be remembered, too, that virtue 
is never tried but by, some difficulty 
and some struggle. — Burke. 


A great man is a gift, in some meas- 
ure a revelation of God. A great 
man, living for high ends, is the di- 
vinest thing that can be seen on earth. 
The value and interest of history are 
derived chiefly from the lives and 
services of the eminent men whom it 
commemorates. Indeed, without these, 
there would be no Such thing as his- 
tory, and the progress of a nation 
would be little worth recording, as the 
march of a trading caravan across a 
desert. — George S. Hillard. 


If the title of a great man ought to 
be reserved for him who cannot be 
charged with an indiscretion or a vice, 
who spent his life in establishing the 
independence, the glory and durable 
prosperity of his country; who suc- 
ceeded in all that he undertook, and 
whose successes were never won at the 
expense of honor, justice, integrity, or 
by the sacrifice ‘of a single principle — 
this title will not be denied to wash' 
ington. — Sparks. 
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The mightier man, the mightier is the 
thing 

That makes him honor’d, or begets him 
Hate: 

For greatest Scandal waits on greatest 
state. 

The Moon being clouded presently 'is 
miss’d, 

But little Stars may hide them when they 
list. 

The crow may clothe his coal-black wings 
in mire, 

And unperceived fly with the filth away; 

But if the like the snow-white swan desire, 

The stain upon his silver down will stay. 

Poor grooms are sightless night, Kings 
glorious day. 

Gnats are unnoted whereso’er they fly, 

But eagles gazed upon with every eye. 

— Shakespeare. 


Great men are not the mere products 
of the times in which they live, the 
epitome of their age, the creations of 
those formative currents of thought 
that are traversing the masses. Great 
men are the gifts of kind heaven to our 
poor world; instruments by which the 
Highest One works out His designs; 
light-radiators to give guidance and 
blessing to the travellers of time. 
Though far above us, they are felt to 
be our , brothers ; and their elevation 
shows us what vast possibilities are 
wrapped up in our common humanity. 
They beckon us up the gleaming 
heights to whose summits they have 
climbed. Their deeds are the woof of 
this world’s history. — Moses Harvey. 

Greece 

Clime of the unforgotten brave! 

Whose land, from plain to mountain-cave. 
Was Freedom’s home, or Glory’s grave; 
Shrine of the mighty! can it be. 

That this is all remains of thee? 

— Byron. 


The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece! 

Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 
Where grew the arts of war and peace — 
Where Delos rose, and Phoebus sprung! 
Eternal summer gilds them yet, 

But all, except their sun, is Set. 

— Byron. 

Greeting 

As ships meet at sea a moment to- 

f etber, when wards af greeting must 
e spoken, and then away upon the 
deep, so men meet in this world; and 
I think we should cross no man’s path 
without hailing him» and if he n^eds 
giving him supplies. — Beepher. 


Grief 

No grief reaches the dead. — Sallust 


Grief has its time. — Johnson. 


Grief alone can teach us what is 
man. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Grief, like a tree, has tears for its 
fruit.^ — ^Philemon. 


The only cure for grief is action.— 
George Henry Lewes. 


Griefs assured are felt before they 
come. — Dryden. ' 


There is a solemn luxury in grief. — ■ 
Wm. Mason. 


My grief lies onward and my joy 
behind. — Shakespeare. 


Grief knits two hearts in closer 
bonds. — ^Lamartine. 


None can cure their harms by wail- 
ing them. — Shakespeare. 


The indulgence in grief is a blunder. 
— Beaconsfield. 


Every one can master a grief but he 
that has it. — Shakespeare. 


I will instruct my sorrow to be 
proud. — S hakespeare. 


She grieves sincerely who grieves 
unseen. — Martial. 


Grief still treads upon the heels of 
pleasure. — Congreve. 


No grief is so acute but time ameli* 
orates it. — Cicero. 


He who is resolute conquers grief.— 
Goethe. 


Trembling lips, tuned to such grief 
that they say bright words sadly.— * 
Sydney Dojbeli- 


Grief is a sfone that bears onq dqwn‘ 
■but two bear k lightly. — W* Haufih ^ 
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Grief is crowned with consolation- 
— Shakespeare. 


Great griefs medicine the less. — 
ShaKespeare. 

Grief is a species of idleness. — 
Johnson. 


Grief best is pleased with grief’s so- 
ciety. — Shakespeare. 


When remedies are past, the griefs 
are ended. — Shakespeare. 


The flood of grief dccreaseth when 
it can swell no longer. — Bacon. 


It is dangerous to abandon one’s self 
to the luxury of grief ; it deprives one 
of courage, and even of the wish for 
recovery. — Amiel. 


Half of the ills we hoard within our hearts, 
Are ills because we hoard them. 

— Proctor. 


Some weep in. perfect justice to the dead. 
As conscious all their love is in arrear. 

— Young. 


What’s gone, and what’s past help, 
Should be past grief. — Shakespeare. 


Light griefs are plaintive, but great 
ones are dumb. — Seneca. 


Honest plain words best pierce the 
ear of grief. — Shakespeare. 


In rising sighs and falling tears. — 
Addison. 


That eating canker grief, with 
wasteful spite, preys on the rosy bloom 
of youth and beauty. — Rowe. 


Well has it been said that there is 
no grief like the grief which does not 
speali. — Longfellow. 


*Tis long ere time can mitigate your f^rief; 
To wisdom fly, she quickly brings relief. 

— Grotius. 


No future hour can rend my heart like 
this, 

Save that which breaks it. — Maturin. 


You may my glories and my state depose, 
Btit not my griefs; still am I king of those. 

— -Shakespeare. 


He ^ve a deep sigh ; I saw the iron 
enter into his soul. — Sterne. 


A malady 

Preys on my heart that raed’cine chnnot 
reach. — Maturim 


What need a man forestall his date of 
grief. 

And run to meet what he would most 
avoid? — Milton. 


Weep I cannot; 

But my heart bleeds. 

— Shakespeare. 


We hear the rain fall, but not the 
snow. Bitter grief is loud, calm grief 
is silent. — Auerbach. 


They J:ruly mourn that mourn witn- 
out a witness. — Byron. 


It is folly to tear one's hair in sor- 
row, as if grief could be assuaged by 
baldness. — Cicero. 


Dr. Holmes says, both wittily and 
truly, that crying widows are easiest 
consoled. — H. W. Shaw. 


Why must we first weep before we 
can love so deep that our hearts ache'’ 
— Richter. 


It will appear how impertinent that 
grief was which served no end of life. 
— Jeremy Taylor. 


He grieves more than is h-ecesary 
who grieves before it is necessary. — 
Seneca. 


Grief has been compared to a hydra ; 
for every one that dies, two are born. 
^Calderon. 


Some Grief shows much of Love; 
But much of Grief shows still some want 
of Wit. Shakespea'/c. 


No greater grief thab to reraember 
days of joy y^hen misery is at hand.— 
Dante. 


Never morning wore to evening but 
some heart did break. — Tennyson. 


A little bitter mingled in our cup 
leaves no relish of the sweet — Lockei 
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Whose lenient sorrows find relief, 
whose joys are chastened by their 
grief. — Sir Walter Scott. 


What’s the newest grief? Each 
minute tunes a new one. — Shake- 
speare. 


Heavy hearts, like heavy clouds in 
the sky, are best relieved by the letting 
of water. — Kivarol. 


Cease to lament for that thou canst 
not help; and' study help for that 
which thou lamentest. — Shakespeare. 


Woman’s grief is like a summer’s 
shower — short as it is violent. — Jou- 
bert. 


Alas ! the breast that inly bleeds has 
nought to fear from outward blow. — 
Byron. 


The violence of either grief or joy. 
their own enactures with themselves 
destroy. — Shakespeare. 


The only thing that grief has taught 
me is to know how shallow it is. — 
Emerson. 


A plague of sighing and grief! it 
bloAVS a man up like a bladder. — 
Shakespeare. 


The sickness of the heart is most 
easily got rid of by complaining and 
soothing confidence. — Goethe. 


I grieve that grief can teach me 
nothing, nor carry* me one step into 
real nature. — Emerson. 


The grief that does not speak whis-j 
ers the overfraught heart and bids iti 
reak.--^Shakesp^are. | 

Grief hallows^ hearts, even while it 
ages heads. — Bailey* 

I am not mad; I would to heaven I weret 
For then, ’tis like I should forget myself: 
O, if X couldj what grief should I forget! 

' * — Shakespeare. 

Grief is ^e cultnre of the soul, it is 
the true fertilizej:*.— ^Mme. de Girardra. 


Grief is the agony of an instant: 
the indulgence of grief the blunder of 
a life. — Beaconsfield. 


A heavier task could not have been im- 
pos’d. 

Than I to speak my griefs unspeakable. 

— Shakespeare. 


Grief hath two tongues; and never woman 
yet 

Could rule them both without ten women’s 
wit. — Shakespeare. 


Winter is come and gone, 

But grief returns with the revolving year. 

- — Shelley. 


Oft have I heard that grief softens the 
mind 

And makes it fearful and degenerate. 

— Shakespeare. 


Grief is a tattered tent 
Where through God’s light doth shine. 

— Lucy Larcom. 


Who fails to grieve when just occasion 
calls, 

Or grieves too much, deserves not to be 
blest: 

Inhuman^ or effeminate, his heart. 

— Young. 


Like the lily, 

That once was mistress of the field, and 
flourished, 

I’ll hang my head, and perish. 

— Shakespeare. 


Nothing speaks our grief so well as 
to speak nothing. — Crashaw. 


That grief is the most durable which 
flows inward, and buries its streams 
with its fountain, in the depths of the 
heart, — Jane Porter. 


If our inward griefs were seen writ- 
ten on our brow, how many would be 
pitied who are now envied! — Metas- 
tasio. 


Excess of grief for the deceased is 
madness; for it is an injury to the 
living, and the dead know it hot. — ■ 
Xenophon. 


O the things unseen, untold, un- 
dreamt of, which like shadows p^ss 
hourly over that mysterious World,^ h* 
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mind to ruin struck by grief I — Mrs. 
Hemans. 


Heaven deprives me of a wife who 
never caused me any other grief than 
that of her death. — Louis XIV. 


How beautiful is sorrow when it %s 
dressed by virgin innocence ! it makes 
felicity in others seem deformed. — 
Sir W. Davenant. 


Grief knits two hearts in closer 
bonds than happiness ever can ; and 
common sufferings are far stronger 
links than common joys. — Lamartine. 


Great grief makes sacred those upon 
whom its hand is laid. Joy may ele- 
vate, ambition glorify, but sorrow 
alone can consecrate. — Horace Greeley. 


Grief, which disposes gentle natures 
to retirement, to inaction, and to medi- 
tation, only makes restless spirits more 
restless. — Macaulay. 


While grief is fresh, every attempt 
to divert only irritates. You must 
wait till grief be digested, and then 
amusement will dissipate the remains 
pf it. — Johnson. 


The more tender our spirits are 
made by religion, the more ready we 
are to let in grief. — Jeremy Taylor. 


Grief is so far from retrieving a loss 
that it makes it greater; but the way 
to lessen it is by a comparison with 
others’ losses. — Wycherley. 


The truth is, we pamper little griefs 
into great ones, and bear great ones as 
well as we can. — Hazlitt. 


In the loss of an object we do not 
proportion our grief to its real value, 
but to the value our fancies set upon 
iL — Addison. 


Give to a wounded heart seclusion; 
consolation nor reason ever effected 
anything in such a case. — Balzac. 


Sorrow, like a heavy ringing bell, 
once set on ringing, with its own 


weight goes; then little strength rings 
out the doleful knell. — Shakespeare. 


Grief is only the memory of wid- 
owed affection. The more intense the 
delight in the presence of the object, 
the more poignant must be the im- 
pression of the absence. — James Mar- 
tineau. 


Each substance of a grief hath twenty 
shadows, 

Which show like grief itself, but are not 
so: 

For sorrow’s eye glazed with blinding tears, 
Divides one thing entire to many objects. 

— Shakespeare. 


Why, let the stricken deer go weep, 

The heart ungalled play; 

For some must watch, while some must 
sleep ; 

Thus runs the world away. 

— Shakespeare. 


The wither’d frame, the ruin’d mind, 
The wreck by passion left behind, 

A shrivell’d scroll, a scatter’d leaf, 
Sear’d by the autumn blast of grief I 
— Byron. 


Good is that darkening of our lives, 
Which only God can brighten; 

But better still that hopeless load. 

Which none but God can lighten. 

— Frederick William Faber. 


Upon her face there was the tint of grief, 
The settled shadow of an inward strife, 

And an unquiet drooping of the eye. 

As if its lid were charged with unshed 
tears. — Byron. 


We know there oft is found an 
avarice in grief; and the war. eye of 
sorrow loves to gaze upon its secret 
hoard of treasured woes, and pine in 
solitude. — William Mason. 


All the joys of earth will not as- 
suage our thirst for happiness; while 
a single grief suffices to shroud life in 
a sombre veil, and smite it with noth- 
ingness at all points, — Mme. Swetch- 
ine. 


The man who has learned to triumph 
over sorrow wears his miseries as 
though they were sacred fillets upon 
his brow; and nothing is so entirely 
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admirable as a man bravely wretched. 
— Seneca. 


O, grief hath changed me since you 
saw me last; and careful hours, with 
Time’s deformed hand, have written 
strange defeatures in my face ! — 
Shakespeare. 


O brothers! let us leave the shame and sin 
Of taking vainly, in a plaintive mood, 

The holy name of grief! — holy herein, 
That, by the grief of One, came all our 
good. — Mrs. Browning. 


The business of life summons us 
away from useless grief, and calls us 
to the exercise of those virtues of 
which we are lamenting our depriva- 
tion. — Dr. Johnson. 


*Tis better to be lowly born, 

And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perk’d up in a glistering grief. 
And wear a golden sorrow. — Shakespeare. 


^ What an argument in favor of so- 
cial connections is the observation that 
by communicating our grief we have 
less, and by communicating our pleas- 
ure we have more. — Greville. 


Alas! I have not words to tell my grief; 
To vent my^ sorrow would be some relief; 
Light sufferings give us leisure to com- 
plain; 

We groan, we cannot speak, in greater 
pa;n. — Dryden. 


Be free from grief not through in- 
sensibility like the irrational animals, 
nor through want of thought like the 
foolish, but like a man of virtue by 
having reason as the consolation of 
grief. — Epictetus. 


In youth, grief comes with a rush 
and overflow, but it dries up, too, like 
the torrent. In the winter of life it 
remains a miserable pool, resisting all 
evaporation.^Madanie Swetehme. 


Oh! call rpy brother "back ,to niel 
I cannot play alone; 

The sumrner comes with floWer and bee — ■ 
Where is my brother gone? 

— Mrs. Hemans. 


Qf permanent griefs there are none, 
for th^ are but clouds. The swifter 
they move through the sky, the more 


follow after them; and even the im- 
movable ones are absorbed by the 
other, and become smaller till they 
vanish. — Richter. 


^ Grief or misfortune seems to be in- 
dispensable to the development of in- 
telligence, energy, and virtue- The 
proofs to which the people are sub- 
mitted, as with individuals, are neces- 
sary then to ^ draw them from their 
lethargy, to disclose their character. — 
Pearon. 


Grief is a flower as delicate and 
prompt to fade as happiness. Still, it 
does not wholly die. Like the magic 
rose, dried and unrecognizable, a warm 
air breathed on it will suflSce to renew 
its bloom. — Mme. de Gasparin. 


What is grief? It is an obscure 
labyrinth into which God leads man, 
that he may be experienced in life, 
that he may remember his faults and 
abjure them, that he may appreciate 
the calm which virtue gives. — Leopold 
Scheffer. 


The person who grieves suffers his 
passion to grow upon him ; he indulges 
it, he loves it; but this never happens 
in the case of actual pain, which no 
man ever willingly endured for any 
considerable time. — Burke. 


Grief, like night, is salutary. It 
cools down the soul by putting out its 
feverish fires; and if it oppresses her, 
it also compresses her energies. The 
load once gone, she will go forth with 
greater buoyancy to new pleasures. — 
Dr. Pulsford. 


We may deserve grief; but why 
should women be unjiappy? — except 
t^at we know heaven etastens those 
^hom it loves b^st, b^ing pleased by re- 
peated trials to make these pure 
spirits more pure. — Thackeray. 


Why destroy present happiness by a 
distant misery, which may never come 
at all, or you may never live to see it? 
For every substantial grief has twenty 
shadows, and most of them shadows 
of your own making. — ^Sydpey Smith 
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Griefs are like the beings that en- 
dure them — the little ones are the most 
clamorous and noisy; those of older 
growth and greater magnitude are gen- 
erally tranquil, and sometimes silent. 
— Chatfield. 


He that hath so many causes of joy, 
and so great, is very much in love with 
sorrow and peevishness, who loses all 
these pleasures, and chooses to sit down 
on his little handful of thorns. — ^Jer- 
emy Taylor. 


Grief fills the room up of absent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with 
me; . 

Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words. 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, ^ 
Stuffs out his vacant garment with his 
form. — Shakespeare. 


Grief ! thou art classed amongst the 
depressing passions. And true it is 
that thou humblest to the dust, but 
al^o thou exaltest to the clouds. Thou 
shakest us with ague, but also thou 
steadiest like frost. Thou sickenest 
the heart, but also thou healest its in- 
firmities. — De Quincey. 


Sweet source of virtue, 

O sacred sorrow! he who knows not thee. 
Knows not the best emotions of the heart, 
Those tender tears that harmonize the 


soul, 

The sigh that charms, the pang that gives 
delight. — Tliomson. 


Long thus he chew’d the cud of inward 
griefe, 

And did consume his gall with anguish 
sore; 

Still when he mused on Instate mischiefe, 
Then still the smart thereof increased more, 
And seemed more grievous than it was be* 
' fore. — Spenser. 


As warmth makes even glaciers 
trickle, and ’opens streams in the ribs 
of fi'ozen mountains, So the heart 
knows the ftill flow and life of its grief 
only when it begins to melt and pass 
away. — Beecher. 


I am not prone to weeping^ as our 
sex commonly are; the want of which 
vain dew perchance shall dry your 
pities ; but I have that honorable grief 
lodged here which burns worse than 
tears drown. — Shakespeare. 


As a fresh wound shrinks from the 
hand of the surgeon, then gradually 
submits to and even calls for it; so a 
mind under the first impression of a 
misfortune shuns and rejects all com- 
fort, but at length, if touched with 
tenderness, calmly and willingly re- 
signs itself. — Pliny the Younger. 

Oppress’d with grief, oppress’d with care, 
A burden more than I can bear, 

I sit me down and sigh; 

O, life’ thou art a galling load, 

Along a rough, a weary road, 

To wretches such as I. — Burns. 


There is yet a silent agony in which 
the mind appears to disdain all exter- 
nal help, and broods over its distresses 
with gloomy reserve. This is the most 
dangerous state of mind ; accidents or 
friendships may lessen the louder kinds 
of grief, but all remedies for this must 
be had from within, and there despair 
too often finds the most deadly enemy. 
— Goldsmith. 


There are moods in which we court 
suffering, in the hope that here, at 
least, we shall find reality, sharp peaks 
and edges of truth. But it turns out 
to be scene-painting and counterfeit. 
The only thing grief has taught me is 
to know how shallow it is. — Emerson. 


Those great and stormy passions do 
so spend the whole stock of grief that 
they presently admit a comfort and 
contrary affection ; while a sorrow that 
is even and temperate goes on to its 
period with expectation and the dis- 
tance of a just time, — Jeremy Taylor. 

Grotesque , 

The noble grotesque involves the tri»3 
appreciation of beauty. — Buskin. 

The true grotesque being the expres- 
sion of the repose or play of a serious 
mind, there is a false grotesque op- 
posed to it, which is the result of the 
full exertion of a frivolous one. — 
Buskin, 


Wherever the human mind is 
healthy and vigorous in all its propor- 
tions, great in imagination and emo- 
tion no less than in intellect, and not 
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overborne by an nndue or hardened 
pre-erninence of the mere reasoning 
faculties, there the grotesque will exist 
in full energy. — Ruskin. 


I believe that there is no test of 
greatness in periods, nations or men 
more sure than the development, among 
them or in them, of a noble grotesque, 
and no test of comparative smallness 
or limitation, of one kind or another, 
more sure than the absence of gro- 
tesque invention, or incapability of un- 
derstanding it. — Ruskin. 

Growtli 

'J^he lofty oak from a small acorn 
grows. — Lewis Duncombe. 


Gardener, for telling me these news of woe. 
Pray God the plants thou grafPst may 
never grow. — Shakespeare. 


*Tis thus the mercury of man is fixM, 
Strong grows the virtue with his nature 
mix’d. — Pope. 


In a narrow circle the mind contracts. 
Man i prows with his expanded needs. 

—Schiller. 


Our pleasures and our discontents. 

Are rounds by which we may ascend. 

— Longfellow. 


He builded better than he knew — 

The conscious stone to beauty grew. 

— Emerson. 


And so all growth that is not towards God 
Is growing to decay. 

— George MacDonald. 


Then bless thy secret growth, nor catch 
At noise, but thrive unseen and dumb; 
Keep clean, be as fruit, earn life, and 
watch 

Till the white-wing’d reapers come. 

— Henry Vaughan. 


quoth my uncle Gloucester, 
**Small hei^ have grace, great weeds do 
grow apace:’’ 

And since, methinks, I ■would not grow so 
fast, , t < 

Because sweet flowers are slow, and weeds 
rtjako hspte. , , , — Shakespeare, 


Arts and sciences are not cast in a 
monld, but are fopnd and perfected by 
degrees, fey pftcn handjii^ apd , polish- 


ing, as bears leisurely lick their cubs 
into shape. — Montaigne. 


Grows with his growth, and 
strengthens with his strength. — Pope. 


Man seems the only growth that 
dwindles here. — Goldsmith, 


What? Was man made a wheel-work tc 
wind up, 

And be discharged, and straight wound up 
anew ? 

No I grown, his growth lasts; taught, he 
ne’er forgets; 

May learn a thousand things, not twice the 
same. — Robert Browning, 


It is not growing like a tree 
^ bulk, doth make man better be; 

Or standing long an oak, three hundred 
year 

To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sere? 

A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 

Although it fall and die that night — , 

It was the plant and flower of Light. 

■—Ben Jonson. 


Jock, when ye hae naething else to 
do, ye may be aye sticking in a tree; 
it will be growing, Jock, when ye’re 
sleeping. — Scott. 

Grumbling: 

It’s a great comfort to some people 
to groan over their imaginary ills. — 
Thackeray. 


Grumblers deserve to he operated 
upon surgically ; their trouble is usual- 
ly chronic. — Douglas Jerrold. 


Complaint is the largest tribute 
Heaven receives. — Swift. 


Those who complain most are most 
to be complained of. — Matthew Henry. 


I pity the man who can travel from 
Dan to Beersheba, and cry, it is all 
barren. — Sterne. 


Every one must see daily instances 
of people whio complain from a naere 
habit of eoiuplaining.-^Graves. 


The very ' lar^,* wery - respectable, 
amd very fcno#ji}g class of misam- 
thropes who rejoice in the name ei 
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grijmblers, — persons who are so sure 
that the world is going to ruin, that 
they resent every attempt to comfort 
them as an insult to their sagacity, 
and accordingly seek their chief con- 
solation in being inconsolable, their 
chief pleasure in being displeased- — 
Whipple. 


When a man is full of the Holy 
Ghost, he is the very last man to be 
complaining of other people. — D. L. 
Moody. 


From mad dogs and grumbling pro- 
fessors may we all be delivered; and 
may we never take the complaint from 
either of them ! — Spurgeon. 


There is an unfortunate disposition 
in a man to attend much more to the 
faults of his companions which of- 
fend him, than to their perfections 
which please him. — Greville, 


No talent, no self-denial, no brains, 
no, character, is required to set up 
in the grumbling business ; but those 
who are moved by a genuine desire to 
do good have little time for murmur- 
ing or complaint. — Robert West. 

Guest 

A pretty woman is a welcome guest. 
— Byron, 


Unbidden guests 

Are often welcomest when they are gone. 

— Shakespeare. 


Here’s our chief guest. 

If he hsfd been ^forgotten, 

It had been as a gap in our great feast. 

* — Shakespeare. 


For I, who holds sage Homer’s rule the 
best, 

Welcome the coming, speed the going 
guest. j —Pope. 

See, ,your guesti approach : 

Address yourself to entertain them 
sprightly. 

And let’s be red with mirth. 

— Shakespeare. 


Some steam process should be in- 
vented for arrangmF guests when they 
are above five htinared.— Beaconsfieldr 


The first day a man is a guest, the 
second a burden, the third a pest. — 
Laboulaye. 


You must come home with me and he my 
guest ; 

You will give joy to me, and I will do 
All that is in my power to honor you. 

— Shelley. 


For whom he means to make an often 
guest, 

One dish shall serve; and welcome make 
the rest. —Joseph Hall. 

Guilt 

Be sure youi sin will find you out. 
—Bible. 


The ghostly consciousness of wrong. 
— Carlyle. 


Guilt’s a terrible thing. — Ben Jon- 
son. 


Guilt is a spiritual Rubicon. — Jane 
Porter. 


The mind of guilt is full of scor- 
pions. — Shakespeare. 


No one becomes guilty by fate. — 
Seneca. 


Let the galled jade wince. — Shake- 
speare. 


He who flees from trial confesses 
his guilt, — Syrus. 


Guilt soon learns to He. — Miss 
Braddon. 


Guilt has very quick ears to an ao 
cusation. — Fielding. 


My hands are guilty, but my heart 
is free. — Dry den. 


And then it started like a guilty thing 
Upon a fearful summons.— Shakespeare, 


The guilt being great, the fear doth 
still exceed. — Shakespeare. 


A land of levity is a land of guilt. 
— Young. 


Guilt is ever at a Toss, and confu- 
sion waits upon it. — Congreve. 
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Guilt is a timorous thing ere per- 
petration; despair alone makes guilty 
men be bold. — Coleridge. 

Thus conscience does make cowards 
of us all. — Shakespeare. 

Wickedness consists in the very hes- 
itation about an act, even though it 
be not perj^etrated, — Cicero. 

A wicked conscience mouldeth gob- 
lins swift as frenzy thoughts. — Shake- 
speare. 

There are no greater prudes than 
those women who have some secret 
to hide. — George Sand. 

The sin lessens in human estima- 
tion only as the guilt increases. — 
Schiller. 

He that commits a sin shall find 
the pressing guilt lie heavy on his 
mind. — Creech. 

Guiltiness will speak, though 
tongues were out of use. — Shake- 
speare. 

All the perfumes of Arabia will not 
sweeten this little hand. — Shakespeare. 

From the body of one guilty deed 
a thousand ghostly fears and haunt- 
ing thoughts proceed. — Wordsworth. 

It is easy to defend the innocent; 
but who is eloquent enough to defend 
the guilty? — Publius Syrus. 

One fault begets another ; one crime 
renders another necessary. — Southey. 

The guilty mind debases the great 
image that it wears, and levels us with 
brutes. — Havard. 

Beside one deed of guilt, how blest 
is guiltless woe! — Bulwer-Lytton. 

Thou need’st not answer; thy confession 
speaks, 

Already reddening in. thy guilty cheeks. 

— Byrop. 

Men^s minds are too ingenious^ in 
palliating gudlt in them«M^ves.^I4vy* 


Alas! how difficult it is to prevent 
the countenance from betraying guilt- 
— Ovid. 

How guilt, once harbor’d in the conscious 
^ breast, 

Intimidates the brave, degrades the great I 
Dr. Johnson. 

All fear, but fear of heaven, betrays a 
guilt, 

And guilt is villainy. — N. Lee. 

Let guilty men remember, their black deeds 
Do lean on crutches made of slender reeds. 

— ^John Webster. 

I esteem death a trifle, if not caused 
by guilt. — Plautus. 

He is not guilty who is not guilty of 
his own free will. — Seneca. 

Life is not the supreme good; but 
of all earthly ills the chief is guilt. — 
Schiller. 

ini haunt thee like a wicked con- 
science still. — Shakespeare. 

The guilt being great, the fear doth 
still exceed. — Shakespeare. 

God hath yoked to guilt her pale 
tormentor, — misery. — Bryant. 

The greatest incitement to guilt is 
the hope of sinning with inlpunity. — 
Cicero. 

They whose guilt within their bos- 
oms lie imagine every eye beholds their 
blame. — Shakespeare. 

If one know them they are in the 
terrors of the shadow of death. — Bible. 

Where, where for shelter shall the guilty 
fly» 

When consternation turns the good man 
pale? — Young. 

Guilt is the source of sorrow; ^tis the fiend. 
The avenging fiend, that follows us behind 
With whips and stings. — Rowe. 

Let wickedness escape as it may 
at. the bar,, it, never fails of, deing jiJs- 
tice upon itself; for eveiry guilty per- 
son is his own hangman. — iSeneca^ 
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Our sins,- like to our ‘ shadows, when 
our day was in its glory, scarce ap- 
peared ; toward our evening, how great 
and monstrous I — Suckling. 


Thoughts cannot form themselves in words 
so horrid 

As can express my guilt. — Dryden. 


Guilt alone, like brain-sick ^ frenzy 
in its feverish mood, fills the light air 
with visionary terrors, and shapeless 
forms of fear. — Junius. 


O, she is fallen 

Into a pit of ink, that the wide sea 
Hath drops too few to wash her clean 
again. — Shakespeare. 


Every man bears something within 
him that, if it were publicly an- 
nounced, would excite feelings of aver- 
sion. — Goethe. 


Action and care will in time wear 
down the strongest frame; but guilt 
and melancholy are poisons of quick 
despatch. — Thomas Paine. 


Let no man trust the first false 
step of guilt; it hangs upon a preci- 
pice, whose steep descent in last per- 
dition ends. — Young. 


All good men and women should 
be on their guard to avoid guilt, and 
even the suspicion of it. — Plautus. 


To what gulfs 

A single deviation from the track 
Of human duties leads I —Byron. 


It is base to filch a purse, daring 
to embezzle a million, but it is. great 
beyond measure to steal a crown. The 
sin lessens as the guilt increases. — 
Schiller. 


When guilt is in its blush of in- 
fancy, it trembles in a tenderness of 
shame; and the first eye that pierces 
through the veil that hides the secret 
brings it to the face. — Southern. 


Guilt has always its horrors and so- 
licitudes; and, to make yet mfore 
shameful and detestable, it is doomed 
often to stand in awe of * thme to 
whom nothing could give influence or 


weight but their power of betraying. 
— Johnson. 


Fraud and falsehood are his weak 
and treacherous allies ; and he lurks 
trembling in the dark, dreading every 
ray of light, lest it should discover 
him, and give him up to shame and 
punishment. — Fielding. 


He 'who is conscious of secret and 
dark designs, which, if known, would 
blast him, is perpetually shrinking and 
dodging from public observation, and 
is afraid of all around him, and much 
more of all above him. — Wirt. 


Guilt was never a rational thing; it 
distorts all the faculties of the human 
mind, it perverts them, it leaves a man 
no longer in the free use of his reason, 
it puts him into confusion. — Burke. 


He swears, but he is sick at heart; 

He laughs, but he turns deadly pale; 

His restless eye and sudden start — 

These tell the dreadful tale 
That will be told: it needs no words from 
thee 

Thou self-sold slave to guilt and misery. 

— Dana. 


Think not that guilt* requires the 
burning torches of the furies to agi- 
tate and torment it. Their own 
frauds, their crimes, their remem- 
brances of the past, their terrors of 
the future, — these are the domestic 
furies that are ever wesent to the 
mind of the impious. — -Kobert Hall. 


Guilt is a poor, helpless, dependent 
being. Without the alliance of able, 
diligent, and Id: me add, fortunate 
frand, it is inevitably undone. If the 
guilty culprit be obstinately silent, it 
forms a deadly presumption against 
him ; if he speaks, talking tends only 
to his discovery, and his very defence 
often furnishes the materials for his 
conviction. — J unius. 


Guilt, though it may attain tem- 
poral splendor, can never confer real 
happiness ; the evil consequences of 
our crimes long survive their commls- 
siob, and, like the ghosts of the mur- 
dered, forever haunt the steps of the 
malemotoTT^ while the paths of virtue, 
thofigh seldom those of worldly great- 
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ness, are always those of pleasantness 
and peace. — Sir Walter Scott. 


What we call real estate — the solid 
ground to build a house on — is the 
broad foundation on which nearly all 
the guilt of this world rests. — Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne. 


They who once engage in iniquitous 
designs miserably deceive themselves 
when they think that they will go so 
far and no farther; one fault begets 
another, one crime renders another 
necessary : and thus they are impelled 
continually downward into a depth 
of guilt, which at the commencement 


of their career they would have died 
rather than have incurred. — Southey. 


There is no man so good, that so 
squares all his thoughts and actions 
to the la^vs, that he is not faulty 
enough to deserve hanging ten times 
in his life. Nay, and such a one, too, 
as it were great pity to make away, 
and very unjust to punish. And such 
a one there may be, as has no way of- 
fended the laws, who nevertheless 
would not deserve the character of a 
virtuous man, and that philosophy 
would justly condemn to be^ whipped;^ 
so unequal and perplexed is this re- 
lation. — Montaigne. 



H sMt 

Habit is ten times nature. — 
Wellington. 


Habit, i£ not resisted, soon becomes 
necessity. — St. Augustine.' 


Habit is the nursery of errors. — 
Victor Hugo. 


Habit is necessary to give power. — 
Hazlitt. 


Habit is the most imperious of all 
masters. — Goethe. 


Habit is stronger than nature. — 
Quintus Curtius Kufus. 


Habit is, as it were, a second na- 
ture. — Cicero. 


Nothing is stronger than habit. — 
Ovid. 


How use doth breed a habit in a 
man I — Shakespeare. 


Pursuits become habits. — Ovid. 


The power of habit is very strong. 
— Syrus. 


A large part of Christian ^virtue 
consists in right habits. — Paley. 


Beware of fixing habits in a child. 
— Robert Hall. 


All habits gather by unseen degrees. 
■ — Dryden. 


Habit is a cable. We weave a 
thread of it every day, and at last we 
cannot break it. — Horace Mann. 


I Our sec.3nd mother, habit, is als6 
[a good mother. — ^Auerbach. 


In the great majority of things 
habit is a greater plague than ever af- 
Jfiicted Egypt. — John Foster. 


The chain of habit coils itself 
around the heart like a serpent, to 
gnaw and stifle it.- — Hazlitt, 


111 habits gather by unseen degrees, 
— as brooks make rivers, rivers run 
to seas. — Dryden. 


For use almost can change the stamp 
of nature. — Shakespeare. 


Man yields to custom as he bows to 
fate, — in all things ruled, mind, body, 
and estate. — Crabbe. 


Unless the habit leads to happiness 
the best habit is to contract none. — 
Zimmermann. 


Habit is altogether too arbitrary 
a master for me to submit to. — La- 
va ter. 


It is easy to assume a habit ; but 
when you try to cast it off, it will take 
skin and all. — H. W. Shaw. 


Habits are soon assumed ; but when 
we strive to strip them off, ’tis being 
flayed alive. — Cowper. 


It is almost as diflicult to make a 
man unlearn his errors as his knowl- 
edge. — Colton. 


The chains of habit are generally 
too small to be felt till they are too 
strong to be broken. — .Tohnson, 
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Habit is the deepest law of human 
nature. — Carlyle. 


Habit, to which all of us are more 
or less slaves. — La Fontaine. 


Every base occupation makes one 
sharp in its practice and dull in every 
other. — Sir P. Sidney. 


How many unjust and w’icked 
things are done from mere habit. — 
Terence. 


Habit gives endurance, and fatigue 
is the best night cap. — Kincaid. 


Small habits well pursued, betimes. 
May reach the dignity of crimes. 

— Hannah More. 


I will be a slave to no habit ; there- 
fore farewell tobacco. — Hosea Ballou. 


To learn new habits is everything, 
for it is to reach the substance of life. 
Life is but a tissue of habits. — Amiel. 


Long customs are not easily broken ; 
he that attempts to change the course 
of his own life very often labors in 
vain. — Johnson. 


Nothing really pleasant or unpleas- 
ant subsists by nature, but all things 
become so by habit. — Epictetus. 


Lord Tenterden, the celebrated 
judge, expired with these words on his 
lips, “Gentlemen of the jury, you will 
now consider your verdict.” — ^Lord 
Campbell. 


If an idiot were to tell you the 
same story every day for a yieaj, you 
would end by believing him. — Burke. 


Are we not like the actor of old 
times, who wore his mask so long his 
face took its likeness? — L, E. Landon. 


Vicious habits are so odious and 
degrading that they transform the in- 
dividual who practices them into an 
incarnate demon, — Cicero. 

Habits, soft and pliant at first, are 
like some coral which are easily 

cut when first* anarriefi, bu^t soon be- 
come hard as adamant. — Spurgeon. 


That beneficent harness of routine, 
which enables silly men to live respec- 
tably and happy men to live calmly. 
— George Elioi. 


Habit will reconcile us to everything 
but change, and even to change if it 
recur not too quickly. — Colton. 


I have often found a small stream 
at its fountain-head, that, when fol- 
lowed up, carried away 'the camel with 
his load. — Saadi. 


JEIabits are the daughters of action; 
but they nurse their mothers, and give 
birth to daughters after her image, 
more lovely and prosperous. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 


Acts of virtue ripen into habits; 
and the goodly and permanent result is 
the formation or establishment of a 
virtuous character. — Chalmers. 


A single bad habit will mar an oth- 
erwise faultless character, as an ink- 
drop soileth the pure white page. — 
Hosea Ballou. 


Habits are like the wrinkles on a 
man’s brow ; if you will smooth out 
the one, I will smooth out the other. 
— H. W. Shaw. 


Marriage should combat without res- 
pite or mercy that monster which de- 
vours everything, — habit. — Balzac. 


To things which you bear with im- 
patience you should accustom yourself, 
and, by habit you will bear them welh 
— Seneca. 


Habit with him waS all the test of truth; 
**It must be right; Tve done it from rot 
youth.*^ ' Crabbe. 


My very chains and I grew friends. 

So much a long communion tends 
To make us what we are; even I 
Regain’d my freedom with a sigh. 

— Byron, 


Habit and imitation — there is noth- 
ing more perennial in us than these 
two. They are the source of all 
working, and aB apprqntioeship, of All 
praitio©, nnd all; l^aming* in 
world.' — Thomas Carlytew 
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If thou dost still retain the same 
ill habits, the same follies, too, still 
thou art bound to vice, and still a 
slave. — Dryden. 


The law of the harvest is to reap 
more than you sow. Sow an act, and 
you reap a habit ; sow a habit, and 
you reap a character ; sow a character, 
and you reap a destiny.^ — G. D. Board- 

man. , 

It must be conceded that, after af- 
fection, habit has its peculiar value. 
It is a little stream which flows softly, 
but freshens everything along 4ts 
course. — !^^adame Swetchine. 


Habits, though in their commence- 
ment like the filmy line of the spider, 
trembling at every breeze, may in the 
end prove as links of tempered steel, 
binding a deathless being to eternal 
felicity or woe.— Mrs. Sigourney. 


The will that yields the first time 
with some reluctance does so the sec- 
ond time with less hesitation, and the 
third time with none at all, until pres- 
ently the habit is adopted.— Henry 
Giles. 

For the honest people, relations in- 
crease with the years. For the vicious, 
inconveniences increase. Inconstancy 
is the defect of vice; the influence of 
habit is one of the qualities of vir- 
tue. — Madame Necker. 


The habit of virtue cannot be formed 
in a closet. Habits are formed by 
acts of reason in a persevering strug- 
gle through temptation. — Gilpin, 


I perceive that the thmgs that we 
do are silly; but what can one^do? 
According to men’s habits and dispo- 
sitions, so one must yield to them. — 
Terence. 


Habit in most cases hardens and 
encrusts by taking away the keener 
edge of our sensations : but does it not 
in others quicken and refine, by giv- 
ing a mechanical facility and by en- 
grafting an acquired sense? — Hazlitt. 


Habits are formed, not at one 
stroke, but gradually and insensibly; 
so that, unless vigilant care be em- 


ployed, a great change may come over 
the character without our being con- 
scious of any. — Whately. 


A young man ought to cross his owm 
rules, to awake his vigor, and to keep 
it from growing faint and rusty. And 
there is no course of life so weak and 
sottish as that which is carried on by 
rule and discipline. — Montaigne. 


Make sobriety a habit, and intem- 
perance will be hateful; make pru- 
dence a habit, and reckless profligacy 
will be as contrary to the nature of 
the child, grown or adult, as the most 
atrocious crimes are to any of us.— 
Brougham. 


To be perpetually longing and im- 
patiently desirous of anything, so that 
a man cannot abstain from it, is to 
lose a man’s liberty, and to become a 
servant of meat and drink, or smoke. 
— Jeremy Taylor. 


Habit is the approximation of the 
animal system to the organic. It is 
a confession of failure in the highest 
function of being, which involves a 
perpetual self-determination, in full 
view of all existing circumstances. — 
Holmes. 


I will govern my life and my 
thoughts as if the whole world were 
to see the one and to read the other; 
for what does it signffy to make any- 
thing a secret to my neighbor, when 
to God (who is the searcher of our 
hearts) all our privacies are open?— 
Seneca. 


Vicious habits are so great a stain 
to human nature, and so odious in 
themselves, that every person actu- 
ated by right reason would avoid them, 
though he were sure they would be al- 
ways concealed both from God and 
man, and had no future punishment 
entailed upon them. — Cicero. 


Habit, if wisely and skillfully form- 
ed, becomes truly a second nature, as 
the common saying is ; but unskillfully 
and unmethodically directed, it will 
he, as it were, thj^ape of Nature, 
which imitates nothing to the life, but 
only clumsily and awkwardly. — Bacom 
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I trust everything, under God, to 
habit, upon which, in all ages, the 
lawgiver, as well as the schoolmaster, 
has mainly placed his reliance, — habit, 
which makes everything easy, and 
casts all difficulties upon the devia- 
tion from the wonted course. — Lord 
Broughahi. 


Like flakes of snow that fall un- 
percoived upon the earth- the seem- 
ingly unimportant events of life suc- 
ceed one another. As the snow gath- 
ers together, so are our habits formed. 
No single flake that is added to the 
pile produces a sensible change; no 
single action creates, however it may 
exhibit, a man’s character. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 


And it is a singular truth that, 
though a man may shake off national 
habits, accent, manner of thinking, 
style of dress, — though he may be- 
come perfectly identified with another 
.ttation, and speak its language well, 
perhaps better than his own, — yet 
never can he succeed in changing his 
handwriting to a foreign style. — Dis- 
raeli. 


Habit hath so vast a prevalence over 
the human mind that there is scarce 
anything too strange or too strong to 
be asserted of it. The story of the 
miser who, from long accustoming 
to cheat others, came at last to cheat 
himself, and with great delight and 
triumph picked his own pocket of a 
guinea to convey to his hoard, is not 
impossible or improbable. — Fielding. 


Give a child the habit of sacredly 
regarding the truth — of carefully re 
specting the property of others — of 
scrupulously abstaining from all acts 
of improvidence which can involve him 
in distress, and he will just as likely 
think of rushing into the element ^ in 
which he cannot breathe, as of lying 
or cheating or stealing. — Lord Broug- 
ham. ; , 


©ehtres, or centre-pieces tof iw,ood, 
are put by builders under an wii of 
stone while it is in the process of con- 
struction til} the key-stone is put in. 
Just "Such is the use Satan makes of 
pleamires to construct evil hahits 
tii^on; tpe pleasure lasts till the habit 


is fully formed; but that done the 
habit may stand eternal. The pleas- 
ures are sent for firewood, and the 
hell begins in this life. — Coleridge. 


If we look back upon the usual 
course of our feelings, we shall find 
that we are more influenced by the 
frequent recurrence of objects than 
by their weight and importance; and 
that habit has more force in forming 
our characters than our opinions 
have. The mind naturally takes its 
tone and complexion from what it ha- 
bitually contemplates. — Robert Hall. 


A tendency to resume the same mode 
of action at stated times is peculiarly 
the characteristic of the nervous sys- 
tem; and on this account regularity 
is of great consequence in exercising 
the moral and intellectual power. All 
nervous diseases have a marked ten- 
dency to observe regular periods; and 
the natural inclination to sleep at the 
approach of night is another instance 
of the same fact. — Dr. Combe. 

Hair 

Gray hairs are death’s blossoms.— 
Schiller. 


When you see fair hair, he pitiful. 
— George Eliot. 


The ungrown glories of his beamy 
hair, — Addison. 


Sweet girl graduates, in their golii- 
en hair. — Tennyson. 


Robed in the long night of her deep 
hair. — Tennyson. 


Thy fair hair my heart enchained. 
— Sir Philip Sidney. 


Fair tresses man’s imperial race en- 
snare. — Pope. 


Her luxuriant hair^ — it was like the 
sweep of a swift wing in visions I — * 
Willis, 

The robe whlqh curious Nature 
weaves to hang upon the head. — * 
Decker. 


How ill white hairs h^ome a. fbol 
and jester! — Shakespeare, , 
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Comb down bis hair; look, look! it 
stands upright. — Shakespeare. 


And her st locks 
Hanff on her temples like a golden fleece. 

, — Shakespeare. 


Golden hair, like sunlight streaming 
On the marble of her shoulder. 

— ^J. G. Saxe. 


I pray thee let me and my fellow h^e 
A hair of the dog that bit us last night. 

— ^John Hey wood. 

Make false hair, and thatch your 
poor thin roofs with burthens of the 
dead. — Shakespeare. 

Loose his beard and hoary hair 
streamed, like a meteor, to the trou- 
bled air. — Gray. 


For deadly fear can time outgo, and 
blanch at once the hair. — Sir Walter 
Scott. 


There seems a life in hair, though 
it be dead. — Leigh Hunt. 


Her hair down-gushing in an armful flows, 
And floods her ivory neck, and glitters as 
she goes. — Allan Cunningham. 

Whose every little ringlet thrilled, 
as if with soul and passion filled! — 
Moore. 

The hoary head is a crown of glory 
if it be found in the way of righteous- 
ness. — Bible. 


A large head of hair adds beauty to 
a good face, and terror to an ugly one. 
— Lycurgus. 


The glittering tresses which, now shaken 
loose. 

Shower’d gold, — Owen Meredith. 


His hair is of a good color, — an ex- 
cellent color; your chestnut was ever 
the only color. — Shakespeare. 


By common consent gray hairs are a 
crown of glory; the only object*of re- 
spect that can never excite envy. — 
Bancroft. 


Long, glorious locks, which drop 
upon thy cheek like gold-hued cloud- 
lakes on the rosy morn. — Bailey. 


Give me a look, give me a face that 
makes simplicity a grace — robes loose- 
ly flowing, hair as free! — Ben Jonson. 


Dear, dead women, with such hair, too— 
what’s become of all the gold 
Used to hang and brush their bosoms? 

— Robert Browning. 


Her hair was not more sunny than 
her heart, though like a natural golden 
coronet it circled her dear head with 
careless art. — Lowell. 


The hair is the finest ornament 
women have. Of old, virgins used to 
wear it loose, except when they were 
in mourning. — Luther. 


The redundant locks, robustious to 
no purpose, clustering down — vast 
monument of strength. — Milton. 


An angel face! its sunny **wealth of hair,” 
In radiant ripples, bathed the graceful 
throat 

And dimpled shoulders.— Mrs. Osgood. 


Her cap of velvet could not hold 
The tresses of her hair of gold, 

That flowed and floated like the stream. 
And fell in masses down her neck. 

— Longfellow. 


Her hair is bound with myrtle leaves, 
(Green leaves upon her golden hair!) 
Green grasses through the yellow sheaves 
Of autumn corn are not more fair. 

— Oscar Wilde. 


Come, let me pluck that silver hair 
Which ’mid thy clustering curls I see; 
The withering type of time or care 
Has nothing, sure, to do with thee. 

— Alaric Alex WaWs. 


Ah, thy beautiful hair! so was it once 
braided for me, for me; 

Now fo'r death is it crowned, only for 
death, lover and lord of thee. 

— Swinburne, 


A large bare forehead gives a woman 
a masculine and defying look. The 
word “effrontery” comes from it. The 
hair should be brought over such a 
forehead as vines are trailed over a 
wall. — Leigh Hunt. 


Her golden locks she roundly did 
uptie in braided trammels, that no 
looser hairs did out of order stray 
about her dainty ears. — Spenser. 
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Her head was bare, but for her na- 
tive ornament of hair, which in a sim- 
ple knot was tied above — sweet negli- 
gence, unheeded bait of love ! — Dry- 
deru 


Her long loose yellow locks lyke golden 
wyre, ^ 

Sprinckled with perle, and perling flowres 
atweene, 

Hoe lyke a golden mantle her attyre. 

— Spenser. 


A silver line, that from the brew to the 

And in the middle, parts the braided_ hair, 
Tust serves to show how delicate a soil 
The golden harvest grows in. 

— Wordsworth. 


Her hair 

In ringlets rather dark than fair. 
Does down her ivory bosom roll, 
And hiding half adorns the whole. 

— Prior. 


Her locks are plighted like the fleece of 
wool 

That Jason and his Grecian mates achiev'd. 
As pure as gold, yet not from gold deriv’d; 
As full of sweets as sweet of sweets is full. 

— Robert Greene. 


Beware of her fair hair, for she excels 
All women in the magic of her locks; 
And when she winds them round a young 
man’s neck. 

She will not ever set him free again. 

— Goethe. 


Gray hair is beautiful in itself, and 
so softening to the complexion ’ and so 
picturesque in its effect that many a 
woman who has been plain in her 
youth is, by^ its beneficent influence, 
transformed into a handsome woman, 
— Miss Oakey. 


It was brown with a golden gloss, Janette, 
It was finer than silk of the floss, my pet; 
’T\vas a beautiful mist falling down to 
your wrist,' 

*Twas a thing to he braided, and jewelled, 
and l^edH- , * 

’Twas the lovefiest hair in the world, my 
pet. -'■'- C has. G. Halpine. 


God doth bestow that garment, when 
we die, that,, like a soft silk^ 
canopy* is still spread ovor ns. In 
spit© of death, our hair grows in the 
grave ; and that alone loofe fresh when 
all our ^her heanty’^ gone.^Decker, 


Look on beauty, and you shall see 
’tis purchased by the weight; which 
therein works a miracle in Nature, 
making them lightest that wear most 
of it : so are those crisped snaky golden 
locks which make such wanton gam- 
bols with the wind upon supposed fair- 
ness, often known to be the dowry of 
a second head, the skull that bred 
them in the sepulchre. — Shakespeare. 


This nymph, to the destruction of man- 
kind. 

Nourish’d two locks, which graceful hung 
behind 

In equal curls, and well conspir’d to deck, 

Witu shining ringlets, the smooth ivory 
neck. 

Love in these labyrinths his slaves detains. 

And mighty hearts are held in slender 
chains. 

With hairy springes we the birds betray, 

Slight lines of hair surprise the finny prey.- 

— Pope. 


Bind up those tresses. 0, what love I note 
In the fair multitude of those her hairs! 
Wh6re but by chance a silver drop hath 
fallen, 

Even to that drop ten thousand wiry friends 
Do glue themselves in sociable grief, 

Like true, inseparable, faithful loves. 
Sticking together in calamity. 

— Shakespeare. 


Hair is the most delicate aud last- 
ing of our materials, aud survives us, 
like love. It is so light, so gentle, so 
escaping from the idea of death, that, 
with a lock of hair belonging to a 
child or friend, we may almost look 
up to heaven and compare notes with 
the angelic nature, — may almost say, 
I have a piece of thee here not un- 
worthy of thy being now.*^ — Leigh 
Hunt. 

Hand 

The mind^s only perfect vassal.— 
Tuckerman. 


The hand that gives, gathers.— 
Butene, Sue. , , . 

Ai expr^ive as the faqe.-^I^. 

■Wplis, • ’ , . , 

The white wonder of JuIiet^s hands. 
— Shakespeare. 

There is uo better sign of a hrava 
mind than a hard hand. — ^Shakespeara 
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He who beholds her hand forgets 
her face. — Mrs. Brooks. 


A dazzling white hand, veined ceru- 
lean. — Massey. 


His noble hand did win what he did 
spend. — Shakespeare. 

My hands are clean, but my heart 
has somewhat of impurity. — Euripides. 


The wise hand does not all the 
tongue dictates. — Cervantes. 


His hand will be against every man, 
and every man’s hand against him,— 
Bible. 


I love a hand that meets mine own ^ 
‘With grasp that causes some sensation. 

, — Mrs. Osgood. 


For through the south the custom still com- 
mands 

The gentleman to kiss the lady’s hands. 

— Byron. 


Even to the delicacy of their hand 
There was resemblance such as true 
blood wears. — Byron. 


Women carry a beautiful hand with 
them to the grave, when a beautiful 
face has long ago vanished. — Beacons- 
field. 


Without the bed her other fair hand was, 
On the green coverlet; whose perfect 
white ' 

Show’d like an April daisy on the grass, 
With pearly sweat, resembling dew of 
night. — Shakespeare. 


Her hand, in whose comparison all 
whites are ink writing their own re- 
proa^i to whose soft seizure the 
cygnet’s down is harsh, and spirit of 
sense Bard as the palm of ploughman ! 
— Shakespeare. 


Venerable to me is tbe hard hand, — 
crooked, coarse, — wherein, notwith- 
standing, lies a* cunning virtue, indis- 
pensably royal as of the sceptre of the 
planet. — Carlyle. 


Neither the naked hand nor the tin- 
derstanding, left to itself, can do 
much ; the work is accomplished by 
instruments and helps, of which the 


need is not less for the understanding 
than the hand. — Bacon. 


Other parts of the body assist tbe 
speaker, but these speak themselves. 
By them we ask, we promise, we in- 
voke, we dismiss, we threaten, we en- 
treat, we deprecate; we express fear, 
joy, grief, our doubts, our assent, our 
penitence ; we show moderation, profu- 
sion; we mark number and time. — 
Quintilian. 


I take thy hand, this hand, 

As soft as dove’s down, and as white as it; 
Or Ethiopian’s tooth, or the fann’d snow, 
That’s bolted by the northern blast twice 
o’er. — Shakespeare. 


The Greeks adored their gods by the 
simple compliment of kissing their 
hands; and the Romans were treated 
as atheists if they would not perform 
the same act when they entered a tem- 
ple. This custom, however, as a re- 
ligious ceremony declined with pagan- 
ism, but was continued as a salutation 
by inferiors to their superiors, or as a 
token of esteem among friends. — Dis- 
raeli. 


Lavater told Goethe that, on a cer- 
tain occasion when he held the velvet 
bag in the church as collector of the 
offerings, he tried to observe only the 
hands ; and he satisfied himself that in 
every individual the shape of the hand 
and of the fingers, the action and sen- 
timent in dropping the gift into the 
bag, were distinctly different and in- 
dividually characteristic. — Mrs. Jame- 
son. 


’Twaa a hand 

White, delicate, dimpled, warm, languid, 
and bland. 

The hand of a woman is often, in youth, 

Somewhat rou^h, somewhat red, somewhat 
graceless, in truth ; 

Does its beauty refine, as its pulses grow 
calm, 

Or as sorrow has crossed the life line in 
the palm? -—Lord Lytton. 


There is a hand that has no heart in 
it,’ there is a hlaw or paw, a flipper or 
firi^ a bit of wet doth to take hold of, 
a piece of unbaked dough on the cook’s 
trencher, ^'cold dammy thing we recoil 
from, or greedy clutch with the heat of 
sin, which we drop aS' a burning coal 
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What a scale from the talon to the 
horn of plenty, is this human palm- 
leaf! Sometimes it is what a knife- 
shaped, thin-bladed tool we dare not 
grasp, or like a poisonous thing we 
shake off, or unclean member, which, 
white as it may look, we feel polluted 
by! — C. A. Bartoh 

Happiness 

The soul’s calm sunshine. — Pope. 


Happiness is an exotic of celestial 
birth. — Sheridan. 


Happiness is the natural flower of 
duty. — Phillips Brooks. 


Happiness is reflective, like the light 
of heaven. — Washington Irving. 


There is no man but may make his 
paradise. — Beaumont and Fletcher. 


Happiness is a rare cosmetic. — G. J. 
W. Melville. 


Every one speaks of it, few know it. 
— Mme. Roland. 


The saddest birds a season find to 
sing. — Southwell. 


He who is good is happy. — Hahbing- 
ton. 


Thore are no rules for felicity. — 
Victor Hugo. 


True wisdom is the price of happi* 
ness. — Young. 


Happiness is unrepented pleasure. — 
Socrates. 


Happiness is a good that Nature 
sells us. — Voltaire. 


Happwiess not pe*rfeotei until it is 
shared.— ^Tane Porter- ' • ^ 

Happiness is no laughing matter. — 
Whately. ' ^ 

They live too long who happiness 
outlive. — Dryden. 


The best happiness will be to escape 
the woifet misery .^G^orge Eliot 


Man is the artificer of his own hap< 
piness. — Henry D. Thoreau. 


Happiness is an equivalent for all 
troublesome things. — Epictetus. 


Be happy, but be so by piety. — Mme. 
de Stael. 


Happiness seems made to be shared. 
— Corneille. 


Happiness may have but one night, 
as glory but one day. — ^Alfred de Mus- 
set. 


The rays of happiness, like those of 
light, are colorless when unbroken.— 
Longfellow. 


None are happy but by anticipation 
of change. — Dr. Johnson. 


Happiness lies, first of all, in health. 
— George William Curtis. 


There is in man a higher than love 
of happiness; he can do without hap- 
piness, and instead thereof find blessed- 
ness. — Carlyle. 


What happiness is there which is 
not purchased with more or less of 
pain?^ — Mrs. Oliphant. 


Happiness is where we find it, but 
very rarely where we seek it. — J. Petit- 
Senn. 


. That happiness does still the longest 
thrive where ^ys and griefs have turns 
alternative.— Herrick. 


There comes forever sometuing be- 
tween us and what we deem our hap- 
piness. — Byron. 


j AH who joy would win 

Must share it— happiness was bom a twin. 

— Byron. 

True' haip^in^ tre^er entered at to eye*, 
True happiness resides in.i^in|:s unseto; ' 
. — ^Young 

; Hi^i^piness— ^ good bank account, a 
good' Cook, and. a good digestion.—-' 
Rousseau. 


One cannot be fully happy utftil 
alter h's sixtieth year, — Bonsfeetto. ' 
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Fortitude, justice, and candor are 
very necessary instruments of happi- 
ness, but they require time and exer- 
tion. — Sydney Smith. 


Those who seek for something more 
than happiness in this world must not 
complain if happiness is not their por- 
tion. — Froude. 


Happiness without^ peace is tem- 
poral ; peace along with happiness is 
eternal. — Aughey. 

We are never happy : we can only 
remember that we were so once. — ^Alex- 
ander Smith. 


So long as you do not quarrel with 
sin, you will never be a truly happy 
man. — J. 0. Ryle. 

Happiness does away with ugliness, 
and even makes the beauty of beauty. 
— Amiel. 

The happiest women, like the hap- 
piest nations, have no history.^George 
Eliot. ^ 

To be happy is not the purpose for 
which you are placed in this world. 
Froude. 


To he strong 

Is to be happy 1 —Longfellow. 


We are no longer happy so soon as 
we wish to be happier, — Landor. 


Nothing is more idle than to inquire 
after happiness, which nature has kind- 
ly placed within our reach. — Johnson. 


Happiness never lays its finger on its i 
pulse. If we attempt to steal a glimpse 
of its features it disappears. — ^Alex- 
ander Smith. 

Beware what earth calls happiness; 
beware all joys but joys that never can 
expire. — Toung. 

The happiness or unhappiness of 
men depends no less upon their disposi- 
tions than their fortunes. — La Roche- 
foucauld. 


seem all our pursuits of happiness, — 
Hume. 


It is no happiness to live long, nor 
unhappiness to die soon; happy is he 
that hath lived long enough to die well. 
— Quarles. 


How bitter a thing it is to look into 
happiness through another man’s eyes I 
— Shakespeare. 


Happiness is not the end of duty, it 
is a constituent of it. It is in it and 
of it; not an equivalent, but an ele- 
ment. — Henry Giles. 


Happiness is always the inaccessible 
castle which sinks in ruin when we set 
foot on it. — Arsine Houssaye. 


Our happiness in this world depends 
on the affections we are enabled to in- 
spire. — Duchesse de Praslin. 

Human happiness depends mainly 
upon the improvement of small oppor- 
tunities. — J. L. Basford. 


No one can be said to be happy until 
he is dead. — Solon. 


Happiness is neither within us nor 
without us, it is the union of ourselves 
with God. — Pascal, 


To be happy is not the purpose of 
our being, but to deserve happiness. — 
Fichte. 


Real happiness is cheap enough, yet 
how dearly we pay for its counterfeit I 
— Hosea Ballou. 


The sunshine of life is made up of 
very little beams, that are bright all 
the time. — Aikin. 


If we cannot live so as to be happy, 
let us at least live so as to deserve 
happiness. — Fichte. 


We are never so happy, nor so un- 
happy, as we suppose ourselves to be, 
— ^La Rochefoucauld. 


Happiness grows at our own fire- 
side, and is not to be picked in 
strangers^ gardens — ^Douglas Jerrold 


WTien we reflect on the shortness and 
uncertainty of life, how despicable 
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He who has no wish to be happier is 
the happiest of men. — W. R. Alger. 


There must be some mixture of hap- 
piness in everything but sin. — Mrs. 
Sigourney. 


The highest happiness, the puresf 
joys of life, wear out at last. — Goethe. 


Happiness is no other than sound- 
ness and perfection of mind. — An- 
toninus. 


I have enjoyed earthly happiriess, 
I have lived and loved. — Schiller. 


Domestic happiness, thou only hliss 
Of paradise that hast survived the fall! 

— Cowper. 


He that upon a true principle lives, 
without any disquiet oi thought, may 
be said to be happy. — L’Estrange. 


Nature has granted to all to be 
happy? if we did but know how to use 
her benefits. — Olaudian. 


True happiness ^ (if understood) 
Consists alone in doing good. 

— Thomson. 


Beware what earth calls happiness; 
beware all joys but joys that never can 
expire. — Young. 


In my opinion it is the happy living, 
find not, as Antisthenes said, the happy 
flying, in which human happiness con- 
Bists. — Montaigne. 


Happiness is a sunbeam, which may 
pass through a thousand bosoms with- 
out losing a particle of its original ray. 
—Sir P, Sidney, 


The happiness of the tender heart is 
increased by what it can take away 
from the wretchedness of others. — J. 
Petit-Senn. 


Happiness and virtue react upon 
each other — the best are not only , the 
happiest, but the happiest are usually 
^ihe best — Bytton. 


The happiness of the human race^ in 
this world does not consist - in our being 
devoid ^ passions, but in our learning 
to cowaand them. — From the French. 


I earn that I eat, get that I wear; 
owe no man hate, envy no man’s hap- 
piness; glad of other men’s good, con^ 
tent with my harm. — Shakespeare. 


Happiness and misery are the names 
of two extremes, the utmost bounds 
whereof we know not. — Locke. 


Hunting after happiness is like 
hunting after a lost sheep in the wil- 
derness — when you find it, the chances 
are that it is a skeleton. — H. W. Shaw. 


Happiness is that single and glorious 
thing which is the very light and sun 
of the whole animated universe; and 
where she is not it were better that 
nothing should be. — Colton. 


Happiness is only to be found in a 
recurrence to the principles of human 
nature; and these will prompt very 
simple measures. — Beaconsfield. 

It is quite easy for stupid people to 
be happy; they believe in fables, and 
they trot on in a beaten track like a 
horse on a tramway. — Ouida. 


The nearest we can come to perfect 
happiness is to cheat ourselves with 
the belief that we have got it. — H. W, 
Shaw.’ 


A sound mind in a sound body is a 
short but full de^ription of a happy 
state in this world. — ^Locke. 


Happiness is in taste and not in 
things; and it is by having what we 
love that we are happy, not by having 
what others find agreeable. — Roche- 
foucauld. 


The body is like a piano, and happi- 
ness is like music. It is needful to 
have the instrument in good order. — ^ 
Beecher. 


Yofft traverse the world in search of 
happiness, which is within the reach 
of every man; a contented mind con- 
fers it on alL — Horace. 


Happiness has no limits, because God 
has neither bottom nov bounds, and be- 
cause happiness is nothjn?^ but the 
quest of God through love.— rAmi^** ^ 
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That state of life is most happy 
■where superfluities are not required 
and necessaries are not wanting. — 
Plutarch. 


It IS ever thus with happiness; 

It is the gay to-rporrow of the mind, 
That never comes. — Proctor. 


Degrees of happiness vary according 
to the degrees of virtue, and conse- 
quently, that life which is most virtu- 
ous is most happy. — Norris. 


Happiness is the fine and gentle rain 
which penetrates the soul, but which 
afterwards gushes forth in springs of 
tears. — Maurice de Gu6rin, 


Wouldst thou ever roam abroad? 
See, what is good lies by thy side. Only 
learn to catch happiness, for happiness 
is ever by you. — Goethe. 


We take greater pains to persuade 
others that we are happy than in en- 
deavoring to think so ourselves. — Con- 
fucius. 


Brethren, happiness is not our be- 
ing^s end and aim. The Christian’s 
aim is perfection, not happiness; and 
every one of the sons of God must have 
something of that spirit which marked 
his Master. — F. W. Robertson. 


Terrestrial happiness is of short du- 
ration. The brightness of the flame is 
wasting its fuel ; the fragrant flower is 
assing away in its own odors. — ^Dr. 
ohnson. 


The great blessings of mankind are 
within us, and within our reach but 
we shut our eyes, and, like people in 
the dark, we fall foul upon the very 
thing we search for, without finding i£ 
— Seneca. 


If the chief part of human happiness 
arises from the conscioumess of being 
beloved, as I believe it does, these sud^ 
den changes of fortune seldom con- 
tribute much to happiness. — ^Adam 
Smith. 


All mankind are happier for having 
been happy ; so that, if yon make them 
happy now, you make them happy 


twenty years hence by the memory of 
it. — Sydney Smith. 


So endless and exorbitant are the de^ 
sires of men that they will grasp at all, 
and can form no scheme of perfect 
happiness with less. — Swift. 


Happy! Who is happy? Was there 
not a serpent in Paradise itself? And 
if Eve had been perfectly hapi^y be- 
forehand, would she have listened to 
the tempter ? — Thackeray. 


The common course of things is in 
favor of happiness; happiness is the 
rule, misery the exception. Were the 
order reversed, our attention would be 
called to examples of health and com- 
petency, instead of disease and want. — 
Paley. 


It is a great truth, wonderful as it is 
undeniable, that all our happiness — • 
temporal, spiritual and eternal — con- 
sists in one thing; namely, in resi^* 
ing ourselves to God, and in leaving 
ourselves with Him, to do with us and 
in us just as He pleases. — Madame 
Guyon, 


True happiness is of a retired na- 
ture, and an enemy to pomp and noise- 
It arises, in the first place, from the 
enjoyment of one’s self, and, in the 
next, from the friendship and conver- 
^sation of a few select friends. — ^Addi- 
son. 


Happiness is a roadside flower grow^ 
ing on the highways of usefulness; 
plucked, it shall wither in thy hand; 
passed by, it is fragrance to thy spirit. 
Trample the thyme beneath thy feet; 
be useful, be happy. — ^Tupper. 


The sweetest bird builds near the ground. 

The loveliest flower springs low; 

' And we must stoop for happiness 

If we its worth would know.— Swain. 

Wh^ we are not too anxious about 
happiness and unhappiness, but devote 
ourselves to the striot and unsparing 
performance of duty, then happiness 
comes of itself — nay, even springs from 
the midst of a life of troubles and 
anxieties and privations. — Humboldt 
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Alas! if the principles of content- 
ment are not within us — the height of 
station and worldly grandeur will as 
soon add a cubit to a man’s stature as 
to his happine’ss. — Sterne. 


Happiness in this world, when it 
comes, comes incidentally. Make it 
the object of pursuit, and it leads us a 
wild-goose chase, and is never attained. 
— Hawthorne. 


There is a gentle element, and man 
may breathe it with a calm, unruffled 
soul, and drink its living waters, till 
his heart is pure; and this is human 
happiness. — Willis. 


Happiness and comfort stream im- 
mediately from God himself, as light 
issues from the sun ; and sometimes 
looks and darts itself into the meanest 
corners, while it forbears to visit the 
largest and the noblest rooms. — 
Aughey. 


The most happy women within their 
homes are those who have married 
sensible men. The latter suffer them- 
selves to be governed with so much the 
more pleasure, as they are always mas- 
ters of themselves. — Prince de Ligne. 


In the soul, when the supreme facul- 
ties move regularly, the inferior pas- 
sions and faculties following, there 
arises a serenity infinitely beyond the 
highest quintessence of worldly delight. 
— South. 


There is something more awful in 
happiness than in sorrow — the latter 
being earthly and finite, the former 
composed of the substance and texture 
of eternity, so that spirits still em- 
bodied may well treihhle at it. — Ha^r 
thome» 


To be happy is not only to, be freed 
from the pains and diseases of the 
body, bnt from anxiety end vexation of 
spirit; not only to enioy the pleasures 
of sense, but peace of consqience and 
tranquillity of mind.^ — Tillotson. 


Priestly was the first (unless it was 
Becoari^*) who taught my Hps to pro- 


nounce this sacred truth — that the 
greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber is the foundation of morals and 
legislation. — Bentham. 


Youth is too tumultuous for felicity ; 
old age too insecure for happiness. 
The period most favorable to enjoy- 
ment, in a vigorous, fortunate, and 
generous life, is that between forty and 
sixty. Life culminates at sixty. — 
Bovee. 


So scanty is our present allowance 
of happiness that in many situations 
life could scarcely be supported if hope 
were not allowed to relieve the present 
hour by pleasures borrowed from the 
future. — J ohnson. 


Without strong affection, and hu- 
manity of heart, and gratitude to that 
Being whose code is mercy, and whose 
great attribute is benevolence to all 
things that breathe, true happiness 
can never be attained. — Dickens. 


It is something to look upon enjoy- 
ment, so that it be free and wild, and 
in the face of Nature, though it be but 
the enjoyment of an idiot. It is some- 
thing to know that Heaven has left 
the capacity of gladness in such a crea- 
ture’s breast. — Dickens. 


If solid happiness we prize, 

Within our breast this jewel lies, 

And they are fools who roam; 

The world has nothing to bestow, 

From our own selves our bliss must flow, 
And that dear hut — our home. 

— Nathaniel Cotton. 


I have lived to know that the great 
secret of human happiness is this : 
Never suffer your energies to stagnate. 
The old adage of “too many irons in 
1;he fire,” conveys an nntruth — you 
cannot have tqo many-^poker, tongs-^ 
<ftll»' beep them ' going. — 
Olark, 


’ The haunts of happinesd are varied 
and rather unaccountable, but I have 
more often seen her among little chib 
dren, and home firesides, and in coun- 
try houses, than anywhere else — at 
least, I think so. — Sydney Smith. 
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Perfect happiness, 1 believe, was 
never intended by the Deity to be the 
lot of one of His creatures in this 
world ; but that He has very much put 
in our power the nearness of our ap- 
proaches to it, is what I have stead- 
fastly believed. — Jefferson. 


It’s no’ in books, it’s no’ in leal, 

To make us truly blest; 

If happiness has not her seat 
And center in the breast. 

We may be wise, or rich, or great. 
But never can be blest. — Burns. 


The utmost we can hope for in this 
world is contentment; if we aim at 
anything higher, we shall meet with 
nothing but grief and disappointment. 
A man should direct all his studies and 
endeavors at making himself easy now 
and happy hereafter. — ^Addison. 


The happiness of life is made up of 
minute fractions — the little, soon-for- 
gotten charities of a kiss, a smile, a 
kind look, a heartfelt compliment in 
the disguise of a playful raillery, and 
the countless other infinitesimals of 
pleasant thought and feeling. — Cole- 
ridge. 


I opened the doors of my heart. 

And behold, 

There was music within and a song, 

And echoes did feed on the sweetness, re- 
peating it long. 

I opened the doors of my heart. And 
behold, 

There was music that played itself out in 
aeolian notes: 

Then was heard, as a far-away bell at long 
intervals tolled. — ^Jean Ingelow. 

God loves to see llis creatures hap- 
py; our lawful delight is His; they 
know not God that think to please 
Him "v^ith making themselves miser- ' 
able. The idolaters thought it a fit: 
service for Baal to cut and lance them - 1 
selves ; never any holy man looked for ' 
thanks from the true God by wronging ; 
himself. — Bishop Hall. 


Hume’s doctrine was that the cir- 
cumstances vary, the amount of happi- 
ness does not; that the beggar crack- 
ing fleas in the sunshine under a hedge, 
and the duke rolling by in his chariot, 
the girl equipped for her first ball, and 


the orator returning triumphant from 
the debate, had different means, but the 
same quantity of pleasant excitementc 
— Emerson. 


Every human soul has the germ of 
some flowers within; and they would 
open, if they could only find sunshine 
and free air to expand in. I always 
told you that not having enough of sun- 
shine was what ailed the world. Make 
people happy, and there will not be 
half the quarreling, or a tenth part of 
the wickedness there is. — Mrs. Child. 


The happiness of life consists, like 
the day, not in single flashes of light, 
but in one continuous mild serenity. 
The most beautiful period of the 
heart’s existence is in this calm, equa- 
ble light, even although it be only 
moonshine or twilight. Now the mind 
alone can obtain for us this heavenly 
cheerfulness and peace. — Richter. 

Happiness no more depends on sta- 
tion, rank, or any local or adventitious 
circumstances in individuals than a 
man’s life is connected with the color 
of his garment. The mind is the seat 
of happiness, and to make it so in 
reality, nothing is necessary but the 
balm of gospel peace and the saving 
knowledge of the Son of God. — 


^ Happiness is much more equally di- 
vided than some of us imagine. One 
man shall possess most of the ma- 
terials, but little of the thing ; another 
may possess much of the thing, but 
very few of the materials. In this 
particular view of it, happiness has 
been beautifully compared to the man 
in the desert — he that gathered much 
had nothing over, and he that gath- 
ered little had no lack. — Colton. 

No mockery in this world ever 
sounds to me so hollow as that of be- 
ing told to. cultivate happiness. Hap- 
piness is not a potato, to be planted 
in a mould and tilled with manure. 
Happiness is a glory shining far down 
upon us from heaven. She is a divine 
dew, which the soul feels dropping 
upon it from the amaranth bloom 
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and golden fruitage of paradise. — 
Charlotte Bront6. 

Harlot 

’Tis the strumpet’s plague 
To beguile many, and be beguiled by one. 

— Shaftesbury. 


She weaves the winding-sheets of souls, 
and lays 

Them in the urn of everlasting death. 

— Pollok. 

Harmony 

Variety is the condition of harmony. 
■ — James Freeman Clarke. 


From harmony, from heavenly harmony. 
This universal frame began: 

From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compass of the notes it 
ran, 

The diapason closing full in Man. 

— Dryden. 


Harmonious words render ordinary 
ideas acceptable; less ordinary, pleas- 
ant ; novel and ingenious ones, delight- 
ful. As pictures and statues, and liv- 
ing beauty, too, show better, by music- 
light, so is poetry irradiated, vivified, 
glorified, and raised into immortal life 
by harmony. — Landor. 

Harvest 

Nature’s bank-dividends. — ^Halibur- 
ton. 


And thus of all my harvest-hope I have 
Nought reaped but a weedye crop of care. 

— Spenser. 


To glean the broken ears after the man 
That the main harvest reaps. 

— Shakespeare. 


Our rural ai^cestors, with little hlest, 
Patient of labor when the end was rest, 
Indulg’d the d^y that hous’d their annual 
grain, 

With feasts, and offerings, and a thankful 
strain. — Pope. 


Fancy with prophetic glance 
Sees the teeming months advance; 

Tlie field, the forest, green and gay; 

The dappled slope, the tedded hay; 

Sees the reddening orchard blow, 

The harvest wave, the vintage flow. 

— War ton. 


Think, oh, grateful, think! 
How good the God of Harvest is to you; 
Who poui-s abundance o’er your flowing 
fields, —Thomson. 


The plump swain at evjening bring- 
ing home four months’ sunshine bound 
in sheaves. — Lowell. 


The feast is such as earth, the general 
mother. 

Pours from her fairest bosom, when she 
smiles. 

In the embrace of autumn. — Shelley. 

For now, the corn house filled, the harvest 
home, 

Th’ invited neighbors to the husking come; 

A frolic scene, where work and mirth and 
play * 

Unite their charms to cheer the hours 
away. — ^Joel Barlow. 


The harvest treasures all 

Now gather’d in, beyond the rage of 
storms. 

Sure to the swain; the circling fence shut 
up; 

And instant winter’s utmost rage defy’d. 

While loose to festive joy, the country 
round 

Laughs with the loud sincerity of mirth. 

Shook to the wind their cares. 

— Thomson. 


Glowing scene! 

Nature’s long holiday! luxuriant — rich, 

In her proud progeny, she smiling marks 
Their graces, now mature, and wonder 
fraught! 

Hail! season exquisite! — and hail ye sons 
Of rural toil! — ye blooming daughters! ye 
Who, in the lap of hardy labor rear’d. 
Enjoy the mind unspotted. 

, — Mary Robinson. 

Harvest Home 

Be thou diligent to know the state of thy 
flocks. 

And look well to thy herds: 

For riches are not forever; 

And doth the crown endure unto all gen- 
erations ? 

The hay is carried, and the tender grass 
showeth itself, 

And the herbs of the mountain are gath- 
ered in. 

The lambs are for thy clothing, 

And the goats are the price of the field; 
And there will be goat’s milk enough for 
thy food, 

For the food of thy household; 

And maintenance for thy maidens. 

— Bible. 


The husbandman is close^ to the heart 
pf nature, lives in touch with God, and 
sp, more than many, shares His deep 
content, His tranquillity, and builds up 
a character of hardy independence, ot 
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kindly considerateness for His servants, 
and of helpful ministry to the poor. — 
John Clifford, D* D. 


As clouds and rain, crashing thunder 
storms, and the chill airs of many a 
night all contribute to the wealth and 
ripeness and glory of harvest, so do 
pain and sorrow and death ripen the 
human soul for the “harvest home” of 
eternal rest. — Presbyterian Witness. 


l^elieve in God, believe in nature, 
and do your duty; and the farm life, 
with its regular round of duties, its 
simple loves, its high thoughts, its wise 
economies, its immediate touch of 
earth, its charming gossip, its pleas^t 
human interests, and its many win- 
dows through which we may catch 
sight of the face of God, will yield us 
all we need for a simple, manly, godly 
life.— John Clifford, D. D. 


The farmer is ever a man of faith. 
Were he not a firm believer in what he 
has not seen he would not turn a fur- 
row or sow a grain. ^ Why should he 
toelieve in a morrow, in a coming sum- 
mer or autumn ; in springtime or har- 
vest, in growth or ripening? It is all 
of faith, whether we will or no. The 
harvest is God’s testimony that He is 
the rewarder of them that diligently 
work with Him. — Presbyterian Wit- 
ness. — 

So the seed was sown and the har- 
vest came; and though four thousand 
times the tender grain has sprung up 
from the soil, that pledge has never 
once been violated. The harvest fields 
form the tawny ocean which flows un- 
interruptedly from the diluvian age to 
this. And this is evident : that in is to 
the covenant faithfulness of God that 
we are indebted for the harvests of, 
each year. Let that stand as the one 
first great condition of the harvest. — ! 
Illustrated Christian Weekly. 

Growth is completed. The fields are 
at rest, and their green is bordered 
with russet and gold. The apple-trees 
are ladeh with fruit worthy of Eden 
and reminding one of the forfeited 
home of the fallen race. Paradise is 
not wholly gone; rich morsels of pre- 


cious fruitage still reward the man of 
well-directed toil. Its flowers bloom 
for us in summer; its fruits ripen for 
us in these luscious September days; 
its fragrance still lingers on the soft 
wings of the breeze that dances lightly 
over the fields which the Lord hath 
blest. — Presbyterian Witness. 


On earth we sang harvest-songs as 
the wheat came into the barn and the 
barracks were filled ; you know there is 
no such time on a farm as when they 
get the crops in; and so in heaven it 
will be a harvest-song on the part of 
those who on earth sowed in tears and 
reaped in joy. Angels shout all through 
the heavens, and multitudes come down 
the hills crying, “Harvest-home! har- 
vest-home!” — T. Be Witt Talmage. 


Do not despise your work. Do it 
well. Be a whole man to it while you 
are at it. Israel’s great men did not 
think it beneath them to inspect their 
flocks. The patriarchs were shepherds 
and cultivators of the soil. Job was a 
shepherd. Moses was a shepherd. 
David looked well after his flocks. 
Gideon was accosted by God when he 
was threshing wheat. A great and 
noble life does not depend on rank or 
place, but on purpose, faith, love, 
character and service. — John Clifford, 
D. D. 


The year’s food only is grown in the 
year. Each year the world depends 
for subsistence upon something freshly 
given it which it cannot provide for 
itself. As the harvest approaches the 
wolf is at the door. Nothing stands 
between us and starvation but the har- 
vest covenant of the ever-faithful God 
“seed-time and harvest shall not cease.” 
Away, then, with our fancied inde- 
pendence! Our breath is in our nos- 
trils. Back again to old-time simple 
dependence on the covenant-keeping 
God — back to the arms of our Father ! 
We pray in the line of the harvest 
covenant when we say, “Give us this 
day* our daily bread.” — Illustrated 
Christian Weekly. 


Whm the season has become pro- 
nounced and settled there is a ripeness 
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in everything. The leaves die and the 
fruit falls; they die and drop because 
they have run their course. They tell 
of completeness and perfection as well 
as of decay. We are thoughtful, but 
yet not sad. Autumn wears no weeds 
in coming to the goal. Her robes of 
red and gold are put on — a sort of 
royal attire. It is the crowning of the 
year, — Zion’s Herald. 


So the life of apicultural industry 
has better guaranties than the crowns 
of kings. Husbandry is more secure 
than the treasures of the great. Na- 
ture is eshaustlessly reproductive. Let 
men have free access to and free use of 
it, and its cultivation will be a sure 
source of support for the family and a 
source of progress for the nation. “He 
that tilleth his land shall have plenty 
of bread.” Mother Earth cares for her 
children. The landscape of the farm 
is full of divine feeling and rich in 
suggestions that inspire cairn and 
quicken industry. It throbs with the 
tender heart of God. It is alive. In 
its simple and steady processes it re- 
veals the Father’s care for His chil- 
dren. — John Clifford, D. D. 


The “harvest home” we sing with cheer. 
Now that abundance crowns the year; 

The God of harvests now we praise, 

To Him our thanks a tribute^ raise; 

For He our anxious care relieves 
While reapers home come bringing sheaves, 
Till filled are cellars, barns, and bin, 

With harvests which are gathered in. 

— J. Byington Smith. 


Placo what value we will on the pro- 
ductiveness of nature, on . -the regu- 
larity, constancy, of the seasons, these 
things are worthless of themselves. The 
fact is, man’s food will not come to 
him of itself. It is a peculiarity of all 
the cereals that they are never found 
growing wild; they cannot spring up 
spontaneously. Further, and curious- 
ly, they cannot proloug theiv existence 
without the care of man; they are 
never self-sown. A neglected field of 
wheat or corn may in -the first year’ 
produce a few scattered stalks of half- 
filled ears; but soon even these disap- 
pear, and a few summers will suffice 
to obliterate , every trace of grain. Thus 


undoubtedly is the sentence executed, 
“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread.” Life depends on labor — 
here we have the other condition of 
the harvest. Man may sow and man 
may water, but God alone gives the 
increase. But equally true is it that 
unless man plants and plows and reaps, 
seed-time and harvest avail him noth- 
ing. — Presbyterian Witness. 


In language so clear that the un- 
learned and the young can understand, 
the Saviour, in the parable of the 
wheat and the tares, shows that all 
along the journey of life mankind are 
sowing seed of some kind, which at 
the end of life is going to produce a 
harvest, the sure outcome of the kind 
of seed sown. Nature is inflexible in 
certain results, founded and fixed by 
the great Creator of nature and her 
laws. What the farmer sows he will 
be sure to reap. Never yet since the 
world began have men gathered grapes 
from a bush of thorn, or figs from a 
tuft of thistles. And every one 
throughout Christendom who is old 
enough and intelligent enough to read 
the Bible must know and understand 
that he occupies the place of a sower 
who will ultimately reap whatever is 
sown in the heart as to^ religious or 
irreligious belief, as to faith in Christ 
as a Redeemer, or as to indifference 
concerning the final condition, of the 
soul. — Christian at Work. 

Haste 

Haste is of the devil. — ^Koran. 


All haste implies weakness. — George 
MacDonald. 

Hurry is only admissible in catching 
ffi^s. — HaKhqrton. ^ 

, W|;e is s4ways pngyaqeful.-*-;t^dy 

j HDurry and qunnipg the,; two ap- 

prentices of despatch and skill ; put 
neither of them ever learns his master s 
trader — Colton. s 

Manners require time, as nothii;!,^ 
more vulgar thjan hasjte.’ — ^Fmerspn, j ^ , 
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Raw Haste, half-sister to Delay. — 
Tennyson. 

Wisely, and slow ; they stumble that 
run fast. — Shakespeare. 

Men love in haste, but they detest at 
leisure. — Byron. 

The more haste, ever the worst 
speed. — Churchill. 

Haste is needful in a desperate case- 
— Shakespeare. 

Error is ever the sequence of haste. 
— Wellington. 


Farewell; and let your haste com- 
mend your duty. — Shakespeare. 

Modern wisdom plucks me from over- 
credulous haste. — Shakespeare. 


Haste trips up its own heels, fetters 
and stops itself. — Seneca. 


Celerity is never more admired 
Than by the negligent. — Shakespeare. 


Stand not upon the order of your going, 
But go at once. — Shakespeare. 

Hasten slowly, and without losing 
heart put your work twenty times upon 
the anvil. — Boileau. 


It is of no use running; to set out 
betimes is the main point. — La Fon- 
taine, 


Though I am always in haste, I am 
never in a hurry.-^John Wesley. 

He tires betimes that spurs too fast be- 
times; . 

With eager feeding food doth choke the 
feeder. — Shakespeare, 

Haste and rashness are storms and 
tempests, breaking and wrecking busi- 
ness; but nimbleness is a full, fair 
wind, blowing it with speed to haven. 
— Fuller. 


Sir Amy as Pawlet, when he saw too 
much haste made in any matter, was 
wont to say, ‘*Stay awhile, that we 
may make an end the sooner.” — Bacon. 


Fraud and deceit are ever in a 
hurry. Take time for all things. Great 
haste makes great waste. — Franklin. 


Whoever is in a hurry shows that 
the thing he is about is too big for 
him. Haste and hurry are very dif- 
ferent things, — Chesterfield. 


We are in hot haste to set the world 
right and to order all affairs ; the Lord 
hath the leisure of conscious power 
and unerring wisdom, and it will be 
well for us to learn to wait — Spur- 
geon. 


Haste turns usually upon a matter of 
ten minutes too late, and may be avoid- 
ed by a habit like that of Lord Nelson, 
to which he ascribed his success in 
life, of being ten minutes too early^ — 
Bovee. 

Hate — Hatred 

The madness of the heart. — Byron. 


Hatred is self-punishment. — Hosea 
Ballou. 


The heart gnawing on itself. — Mme, 
du Deffand. 


Hatred is blind as well as love. — 
Plutarch. 


People hate, as they love, unreason- 
ably. — Thackeray. 


Hatred is stronger than friendship. 
— Rochefoucauld. 


Men love in haste, hut they detest at 
leisure. — ^Byron. 


Take care that no one hates yoti 
justly. — Syru*. 

I do hate him as I hate the devil. — 
Ben Jonson. 


I like a good hater. — Samuel John- 
son, 


Men hate those to whom they have 
to lie. — Victor Hugo. 


No man hates him at whom he can 
laugh. — Dr. Johnson. 
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Hatred is blind, as well as love. — 
Plutarcb. 


Hatred is a settled anger. — Cicero. 


There are no eyes so sharp as the 
eyes of hatred. — George S. Hillard. 

When our hatred is too keen it 
places us beneath those we hate. — ^La 
Rochefoucauld. 


The hatred of persons related to 
each other is the most violent. — 
Tacitus. 


He, who would free from malice pass his 
days, 

Must live obscure, and never merit praise. 

—Gay. 


Offend her, and she knows not to forgive; 
Oblige her, and she’ll hate you while you 
live, —Pope. 


Hate furroweth the brow, and a man 
may frown till he hateth. — Tupper. 

Heaven has no rage like love to hatired 
turn’d. 

Nor hell a fury like a woman scorned, 

— Congreve. 


It is the nature of the human dis- 
position to hate him whom you have 
in 3 ured. — Tacitus. 

Better is a dinner of herbs where 
love is than a stalled ox and hatred 
therewittu — Bible. 


Hatred is active, and envy passive 
disgust ; there is but one step from 
envy to bate. — Goethe. 

Hate no one — bate their vices, not 
themselves. — -Brainard. 


The passion of hatred is so durable 
and so inveterate that the surest prog- 
nostic of death in a sick man is a 
wish for reconciliation. — Bruyfere. 

Plutarch says finclj? that a man 
should npt allow hmiself to hate even 
his enemies. — Ad<^i:son. 

Hatred is keener than friendship, 
less keen than love. — Vauvenargues. 


The greatest hatred, like the greatest 
virtue and the worst dogs, is quiet, — ' 
Richter. 


The hatred we bear our enemies in- 
jures their happiness less than our 
own. — J. Petit-Senn. 


Never can true reconcilement grow 
Where wounds of deadly hate have pierc’d 
so deep. — Milton. 


Life is too short to spare an hour of 
it in the indulgence of this evil passion. 
— Lamartine. 


There are glances of hatred that 
stab and raise no crv of murder. — ■ 
George Eliot. 

Hate is like fire ; it makes even light 
rubbish deadly. — George Eliot. 


Hatred itself may be a praiseworthy 
emotion if provoked in us by a lively 
love of good. — Joubert. 


Hate belongs with sin. If we do a 
wrong, we hate either the thing or 
God, or ourselves, or somebody else.— 
Duffield. 


The bate which we all bear with the 
most Christian patience is the hate of 
those who envy us. — Colton. 


Hatred does not cease by hatred at 
any time; hatred ceases by love; 
is an old rule. — Buddha. 


There is no faculty of the human 
soul so persistent and universal as 
that of hatred. — Henry Ward 
Beecher. 


Hatred is the vice of narrow souls ; 
they feed it with all their littlenesses, 
and make it the pretext of base 
tyrannies. — Balzac. 


We hate some persons because we 
do not know them; and we will not 
know them because we hate them.— - 
Colton. 


I will tell you what to hate. Hate 
hypocrisy, hate cant, hate indolence- 
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oppression, injustice ; hate Pharisaism ; 
hate them as Christ hated them — with 
a deep, living, godlike hatred, — F. W. 
Robertson. 


To be deprived of the person we love 
is a happiness in comparison to living 
with one we hate. — La BruySre. 


Were one to ask me in which direc- 
tion I think man strongest, I should 
say, his capacity to hate. — Beecher. 


National hatred is something pecu- 
liar. You will always find it strongest 
and most violent in the lowest degree 
of culture. — Goethe. 


To harbor hatred and animosity in 
the soul makes one irritable, gloomy, 
and prematurely old. — Auerbach. 

A woman’s head is always influ- 
enced by her heart ; but a man’s heart 
is always influenced by his head. — 
Lady Blessington. 


Hatred is nearly always honest — 
rarely, if ever, assumed. So much 
cannot be said for love. — Ninon de 
Lfenclos. 


How apt nature is, even in those 
who profess an eminence in holiness, to 
raise and maintain animosities against 
those whose calling or person they 
pretend to find cause to dislike ! — 
Bishop Hall. 


We are told to walk noiselessly 
through the world, that we may waken 
neither hatred nor envy; but, alas! 
what can we do when they never sleep ! 
^J. Petit-Senn. 


All men natpraljy hate one another. 
I hold it a fact, that if men knew ex- 
actly what one says of th^ other, there 
would not be four friends in the world. 
— Pascal. 


If you hate your enemieSr you will 
contract such a vicious habit of mind, 
as by degrees will break out upon those 
who are your friends, or those who 
are indifferent to you. — Plutarch. 


Hannah More said to Horace Wal- 
pole: “If I wanted to punish an en- 
emy, it should be by fastening on him 
the trouble of constantly hating some- 
body.” — John Bate. 


They did not know how hate can burn 
In hearts once changed from soft to stern; 
Nor all the false and fatal 2eal 
The convert of revenge can feel. — Byron. 


Had I power, I should 
Pour the sweet milk of concord into hell. 
Uproar the universal peace, confound 
All unity on earth. — Shakespeare. 


There was a laughing devil in his sneer, 
That rais’d emotions both of rage and fear; 
And where his frown of hatred darkly fell, 
Hope withering fled, and mercy sigh’d 
farewell. — Byron, 


Love is rarely a hypocrite ; but hate 
— how detect and how guard against 
it! It lurks where you least expect 
it ; it is created by causes that you can 
the least foresee; and civilization mul- 
tiplies its varieties, whilst it favors its 
disguise. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


I see thou art implacable, more deaf 
To pray’rs than winds and seas. Yet winds 
to seas 

Are reconcil’d at length, and cea to shore: 
Thy anger, unappeasable, still rages 
Eternal tempest never to be calm’d. 

— Milton. 


Hate is of all things the mightiest 
divider, nay, is division itself. To 
couple hatred, therefore, though wed- 
lock try all her golden links, and bor- 
row to her aid all the iron manacles 
and fetters of law, it does but seek to 
twist a rope of sand. — Milton. 

Hawthorn 

The hawthorn trees blow in the dew 
of the morning. — Burns. 


And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

— Milton. 


Yett, all beneath the unri vail’d rose, 
-The lo\^Iy daisy sweetly blows; 

Tho’ large the forest’s monarch throws 
' His army shade, 

Yet green the juicy hawthorn grows, 
AdOwn the ghwhs, 

t , — Bums 
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Then sing by turns, by turns the Muses 
sing; 

Now hawthorns blossom. — Pope. 

Head 

The head has the most beautiful ap- 
pearance, as well as the highest sta- 
tion, in a human figure. — ^Addison. 


Their heads sometimes so little, that 
there is no room for wit ; sometimes so 
long, that there is no wit for so much 
room. — T. Fuller. 


After all, the head only reproduces 
what the heart creates ; and so we give 
the mocking-bird credit when he imi- 
tates the loving murmurs of the dove. 
—G. J. W. Melville. 


Some people carry their hearts in 
their heads ; very many carry their 
heads in their hearts. The difficulty 
is to keep them apart, yet both active- 
ly working together. — Hare. 

Health 

Health is the vital principle of bliss. 
— Thomson. 


For life is not to live, but to be 
well. — Martial. 


Health consists with temperance 
alone. — Pope. 


Health and cheerfulness make 
beauty. — Cervantes. 


Thou chiefest good, 

Bestow’d by heaven, but seldom under- 
stood. — Lucan. 


Be sober and temperate, and you 
will be healthy. — B. Franklin. 


Preserving the health by too strict 
a regimen is a wearisome malady. — 
La Rochefoucauld. 


He who has health has hope, and 
he who has hope has , everything. — 
Arabian Proverb. 


Christy's gospel could never have 
been delivered by one who was dis- 
eased.^John McG. Holmes. 


Physic, for the most part, is noth- 
ing else but the substitute of exercise 
and temperance. — Addison. 


What a searching preacher of self' 
command is the varying phenomenon 
of health I — Emerson. 


From labor health, from health con- 
tentment springs. — Beattie. 


Health lies in labor, and there is no 
royal road to it but through toiL— 
Wendell Phillips. 


Gold that buys health can never be in 
spent. 

Nor hours laid out in harmless merriment. 

— ^John Webster. 


Health and cheerfulness mutually 
beget each other. — Addison. 


Health and good humor are to the 
human body like sunshine to vegeta- 
tion. — Massillon. 


In these days half our diseases come 
from neglect of the body in overwork 
of the brain. — Lytton. 

There is no health; physicians say 
that we, at best, enjoy but neutrality. 
— Donne. 


Health is the second blessing that 
we mortals are capable of : a ble^ing 
that money cannot buy. — Izaak Wal- 
ton. 


The only way for a rich man to be 
healthy is, by exercise and abstinence, 
to live as if he was poor. — Sir W. 
Temple. 

A sound mind in a sound body, if 
the former be the glory of the* latter, 
the latter is indispensable to the for- 
mer, — Edwards. 


Health is the greatest of all posses- 
sions, and it is a maxim with me that 
a hale cobbler is a better man than a 
sick king.- — Bickerstaff. 

The fate of a nation has often de- 
pended on the good or bad digestion 
of a prime minister. — Voltaire. 
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Gardening, or husbandry, and work- 
ing in wood, are healthy recreations. — 
Locke. 


The surest road to health, say what they 
will, 

Is never to suppose we shall be ill. 

— Churchill. 


Health is the soul that animates all 
enjoyments of life, which fade and are 
tasteless, if not dead, without it. — Sir 
W. Temple. 


In health there is liberty. Health is 
the first of all liberties, and happiness 
gives us the energy which is the basis 
of health. — ^Amiel. 


Look to your health; and if you 
have it, praise God, and value it next 
to a good conscience. — Izaak Walton. 

Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys 
of sense, lie in three words — health, 
peace, and competence. — Pope. 

The root of sanctity is sanity. 
A man must be healthy before he can 
be holy. We bathe first, and then per- 
fume. — Mme. Swetchine. 


The requirements of health, and the 
style of female attire which custom 
enjoins are in direct antagonism to 
each other. — ^Abba Goold Woolson. 


Infirmity and sickness may excite 
our pity; but desire and pleasure re- 
quire the bloom and vigor of health. — 
Rousseau. 


Health is so necessary to all the 
duties as well as pleasures of life that 
the crime of squandering it is equal to 
the folly. — Dr. Johnson. 


Physic is of little use to a temperate 
person, for a man’s own observation 
on what he finds does him good, and 
what hurts him is the best physic to 
preserve health. — Bacon. 


In the present day, and especially 
among women, one would almost sup- 
pose that health was a state of un- 
natural existence. — Beaconsfield. 


People who are always taking care 
of their health are like misers, who 
are hoarding a treasure which they 
have never spirit enough to enjoy. — 
Sterne. 


The common ingredients of health and long 
life are: 

Great temp’rance, open air, 

Easy labor, little care. — Sir P. Sidney, 

One means very effectual for tho 
preservation of health is a quiet and 
cheerful mind, not afflicted wdth vio- 
lent passions or distracted with immod- 
erate cares. — John Ray. 


Nor love, nor honor, wealth, nor power, 
Can give the heart a cheerful hour 
When health is lost. Be timely wise; 
With health all taste of pleasure flies. 

— Gay. 


Refuse to be ill. Never tell people 
you are ill; never own it to yourself. 
Illness is one of those things which a 
man should resist on principle at the 
onset. — Lytton. 


In our natural body every part has 
a necessary sympathy with every 
other; and all together form, by their 
harmonious conspiration, a healthy 
whole, — Sir W. Plamilton. 


The healthy know not of their 
health, but only the sick: this is the 
physician’s aphorism, and applicable 
in a far wider sense than he gives it. 
— Carlyle. 


He who overlooks a healthy spot for 
the site of his house is mad and ought 
to be handed over to the care of his 
relations and friends. — Varro. 


The first wealth is health. Sickness 
is poor-spirited, and cannot serve any 
one; it must husband its resources to 
live. But health or fullness answers 
its own ends, and has to spare, runs 
over, and inundates the neighborhoods 
and creeks of other men’s necessities. — ■ 
Emerson. 


Anguish of mind has driven thou- 
sands to suicide; anguish of body^ 
none. This proves that the health of 
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the mind is of far more consequence 
to our happiness than the health of 
the body, although both are deserving 
of much more attention than either of 
them receives. — Colton. 


O blessed health ! thou art above all 
gold and treasure; ’tis thou who en- 
largest the soul, and openest all its 
powers to receive instruction, and to 
relish virtue. He that has thee has 
little more to wish for, and he that is 
so wretched as to want thee, wants 
everything with thee. — Sterne. 


Every man that has felt pain knows 
how little all other comforts can glad- 
den him to whom health is denied. 
Yet who is there does not sometimes 
hazard it for the enjoyment of an 
hour? — Dr. Johnson. 


Adam knew no disease so long as 
temperance from the forbidden fruit 
secured him. Natute was his physi- 
cian ; and innocence and abstinence 
would have kept him healthful to im- 
mortality. — South. 


The morbid states of health, the ir- 
ritableness of disposition arising from 
unstrung nerves, the impatience, the 
crossness, the fault-finding of men, 
who, full of morbid influences, are un- 
happy themselves, and throw the cloud 
of their troubles like a dark shadow 
upon others, teach us what eminent 
duty there is in health. — Beecher. 


There are three wicks you know to 
the lamp of a man’s life : brain, blood, 
and breath. Press the brain a little, 
its light goes out, followed by both the 
others. Stop the heart a minute, and 
out go all three of % wicks. Choke 
the air out of the lungs, and presently 
the fluid ceases to supply the other 
centers of flame, and all is soon stagna- 
tion, cold, and darkness. — O. W. 
Holmes. 


Be it remembered that man subsists 
upon the air more than won his meat 
and drink ; but no cme can e^ist for an 
hour without a copious supply of air. 
The atmosphere which sopie breathe is 
{contaminated and adulterated, and 


with its vital principles so diminished 
that it cannot fully decarbonize the 
blood, nor fully excite the nervous sys' 
tern. — Thackeray. 


There is this difference between 
those two temporal blessings, health 
and money: Money is the most en- 
vied, but the least enjoyed; health is 
the most enjoyed, but the least envied : 
and this superiority of the latter is 
still more obvious when we reflect that 
the poorest man would not part with 
health for money, but that the richest 
would gladly part with all their money 
for heath. — Colton. 


Men that look no further than their 
outsides, think health an appurtenance 
unto life, and quarrel with their con- 
stitutions for being sick; but I that 
have examined the parts of man, and 
know upon what tender filaments that 
fabric hangs, do wonder that we are 
not always so; and considering the 
thousand doors that lead to death, do 
thank my God that we can die but 
once. — Sir Thomas Browne. 


Health is certainly more valuable 
than money ; because it is by health 
that money is procured ; but thousands 
and millions are of small avail to alle- 
viate the protracted tortures of the 
gout, to repair the broken organs of 
sense, or resuscitate the powers of di- 
gestion. Poverty is, indeed, an evil 
from which we naturally fly, but let us 
not run from one enemy to another, 
nor take shelter in the arms of sick- 
nehs. — Johnson. 

Hearing 

None so deaf as those that will not 
hear. — Mathew Henry. 


Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend 
me your ears. — Shakespeare. 


This is the slowest, yet the daintiest sense; 
For ev'n the ears of such as have no skill, 
Perceive a discord, and conceive offence; 
And knowing not what's go^d, yet find 'the 
ill. — Sir Johp Davies. ^ 


j , Hear me fpr w camse, and, ,b® 
that you may hea^.-^Shakespeare. . , . 
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Where more is meant than meets the 
ear. — Milton, 

Where did you get that pearly ear^ 

God spoke and it came out to hear. 

— George MacDonald. 


I was all ear. 

And tool: in strains that might create a 
soul 

Under the ribs of death. — Milton. 


Within a bony, labyrinthean _ cave, 

Reached by the pulse of the aerial wave. 

This sibyl, sweet, and mystic sense is 
found, 

Muse, that presides o’er all the powers of 
sound. — Abraham Coles. 

These wickets of the soul are plac’d so 
high, 

Because all sounds do highly move aloft; 

And that they may not pierce too violently, 

They are delay’d with turns and twinings 
oft. 

For should the voice directly strike the 
brain. 

It would astonish and confuse it much; 

Therefore these plaits and folds the sound 
restrain. 

That it the organ may more gently touch. 

— Sir John Davies. 

Heart 

The precious porcelain of human 
clay. — Byron. 

A loving heart is the truest wisdom. 
— ^Dickens. 


The heart does not lie. — Alfieri. 


The more heart, the more sorrow. — 
Mme. Necker. 


Hearts are stronger than swords,— 
Wendell Phillips. 


Alas! there is no instinct like the 
heart ! — Byron. 


All offences come from the heart. — 
Shakespeare. 


Home-keeping hearts are happiest — 
Longfellow. 

The less heart, the more comfort. — 
Ninon de Lenclos. 


Tears may be dried up, but the heart; 
never. — Marguerite de Valois. 


A heart to pity, and a hand to bless. 
— OburchilL 


The heart will break, yet broken live 
on. — Byron. 

O heart! love is thy bane and tby 
antidote. — George Sand. 


Worse than a bloody hand is a hard 
heart. — Shelley. 


The ear is the avenue j:o the heart. — 
Voltaire. 


Better to have the poet’s heart than 
brain. — George MacDonald. 

A good heart is worth gold. — Shake- 
speare. 

The head is ever the dupe of the 
heart. — La Rochefoucauld. 


The heart echoes the words of love. 
— Mme. de Krudener. 


The full heart knows no rhetoric of 
words.— Bovee. 


Leap hearts to lips, and in our kisses 
meet. — John Fletcher. 


That hideous sight — a naked human 
heart. — ^Young. 


I have a heart with room for every 
joy. — Bailey. 


Love is the pass-key to the heart. — • 
Mme. Necker. 

The heart is the best logician. — 
Wendell Phillips. 


For his heart wat in big work, and th'' 
heart 

Giveth grace unto every art. 

— Longfellow. 


There is an evening twilight of the heart. 
When its wild passion-waves are lulled to 
rest. — Fitz-Greene Halleck. 


Some hearts are hidden, some have 
not a heart. — Crabbe. 


A heart to resolve, a head to con- 
trive, and a hand to execute. — Gibboiv 
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A wise man’s heart is at his right 
hand ; but a fool’s heart is at his left. 
— Bibleo 


Maid of Athens, ere we part, 

Give, oh, give me back my heart! 

— Byron. 


Oh, the heart is a free and a fetterless 
thing — 

A wave of the ocean, a bird on the wing. 

— Julia Pardoe. 


The heart aye’s the part aye 
That makes us right or wrang. 

— Burns. 


Never morning wore 

To evening but some heart did break. 

— Tennyson. 


A temple of the Holy Ghost, and yet 
Of lodging fiends. — Pollok. 

A noble heart, like the sun, showeth 
its greatest countenance in its lowest 
estate. — Sir P. Sidney, 


None but God can satisfy the long- 
ings of an immortal soul ; that as the 
heart was made for Him, so He only 
can fill it. — Trench. 


Bo you think that any one can move 
the heart but He that made it? — John 
Lyly. 


When the heart speaks, glory itself 
Is an illusion. — Napoleon. 


The human heart has a sigh lonelier 
than the cry of the bittern. — W. R. 
Alger. 


Mind is the partial side of men ; the 
heart is everything. — Rivarol. 


As the heart is, so is love to the 
heart. It partakes of its strength or 
weakness, its health or disease. — 
Longfellow. 

His heart was one of those which 
most enamours us — wax to receive, 
and UTMirble to retain. — Byron. 


The heart is always young only in 
the recollection of those whom it has 
loved in youth. — Arsfene Houssaye. 


The heart must glow before the 
tongue can gild. — W. R. Alger. 


The heart is deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked ; who 
can know it? — Bible. 


The wrinkles of the heart are more 
indelible than those of the brow. — 
Madame Deluzy. 


Memory, wit, fancy, acuteness, can- 
not grow young again in old age; but 
the heart can. — Richter. 


If wrong our hearts, our heads are 
right in vain. — Young. 


What the heart has once owned and 
had, it shall never lose. — Beecher. 


In aught that tries the heart, how 
few withstand the proof. — Byron. 


A good heart will, at all times, be- 
tray the best bead in the world.— 
Fielding. 


I will wear my heart upon my sleeve 
For daws to i)eck at; I am not what I am, 
— Shakespeare. 


Be persuaded that your only treas- 
ures are those which you carry in your 
heart — Demophilus. 


The human heart is like heaven ; the 
more angels the more room. — Fredrika 
Bremer. 


To try to conceal our own heart is a 
bad means to read that of others. — - 
Rousseau. 


Of all the paths that lead to a wom- 
an’s heart, pity is the straightest.— 
Beaumont. 


There is in the heart of woman such 
a deep well of love that no age can 
freeze it — Bulwer-Lytton. 


A man’s own heart must ever be 
given to gain that of another. — Gold- 
smith. 


All who know their own minds know 
not their own hearts. — Rochefoncantd. 
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Keep thy heart with all diligence, for 
tut of it are the issues of life. — Bible. 


Out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh. — Bible. 


The heart is an astrologer that al- 
ways divines the truth. — Calderon. 


Where there is room in the heart, 
there is always room in the house. — 
Moore. 


The heart of a good man is the 
sanctuary of God in this world. — Mme. 
Necker. 


The heart of woman never pows 
old ; when it has ceased to love, it has 
ceased to live. — Rochepfedre. 


The nervous fluid in man is con- 
sumed by the brain; in women, by the 
heart. — Stendhal, 


All things but one you can restore; 
the heart you get returns no more. — 
Waller. 


It is a wonderful subduer — this need 
of love, this hunger of the heart. — 
George Eliot. 


Look not to a woman^s head for her 
brains, but rather to her heart. — Hal- 
iburton. 


The heart that has once been bathed 
in lovers pure fountain retains the 
pulse of youth forever. — Landor. 


A woman’s heart is as intricate as 
a raveled skein of silk. — Dumas, P^re. 


Alas ! that we must dwell — my heart 
and I — so far asunder. — Christina G. 
Rossetti. 


The heart is a small thing, but de- 
sireth great matters. It is not suflS- 
cient for a kite’s dinner, yet the whole 
world is not sufficient for it. — Victor 
Hugo. 


The heart is like an instrument 
whose strings steal nobler music from 
life’s many frets- — Gerald Massey, 


The very gnarliest and hardest of 
hearts has some musical strings in it ; 
but they are tuned differently in every 
one of us. — Lowell. 


A millstone and the human heart are 
driven ever round, 

If they have nothing else to grind, they 
must themselves be ground. 

— Longfellow. 


A woman too often reasons from 
her heart ; hence two-thirds of her mis- 
takes and her troubles. — Bulwer-Lyt- 
ton. 


A woman’s heart is just like a 
lithographer’s stone; what is once 
written upon it cannot be rubbed out. 
— ^Thackeray. 


When the heart is still agitated by 
the remains of a passion, we are more 
ready to receive a new one than when 
we are entirely cured. — Rochefou- 
cauld. 


The poor too often turn away unheard, 
From hearts that shut against them with 
a sound 

That will be heard in heaven. 

— Longfellow. 


The heart of a girl is like a con- 
vent: the holier the cloister, the more 
charitable the door. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


The heart of a woman is never so 
full of affection that there does not 
remain a little corner for flattery and 
love. — Marivaux. 


To judge human character rightly, 
a man may sometimes have very small 
experience, provided he has a very 
large heart. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Some people’s hearts are shrunk in 
them, like dried nuts. You can hear 
’em rattle as they walk. — Douglas Jer- 
rold. 


When a young man complains that 
a young lady has no heart, it is pretty 
certain that she has his. — G. D, Pren- 
tice. 


The heart is like the tree that gives 
balm for the wounds of man only when 
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the iron has pierced it. — Chateau- 
briand. 


Every man must, in a measure, be 
alone in the world. No heart was 
ever cast in the same mould as that 
which we bear within us. — Berne. 


What sad faces one always sees in 
the asylums for orphans ! It is more 
fatal to neglect the heart than the 
bead. — Theodore Parker, 


Nothing is less in our power than 
the heart, and, far from commanding 
it, we are forced to obey it. — Rous- 
seau. 


The heart of a wise man should re- 
semble a mirror, which reflects every 
object without being sullied by any. — 
Confucius. 


The heart is like a musical instru- 
ment of many strings, all the chords 
of which require putting in harmony. 
— Saadi. 


My heart resembles the ocean; has 
storm, and ebb and flow; and many a 
beautiful pearl lies hid in its depths 
below. — Heinrich Heine. 


And when once the young heart of a 
maiden is stolen, 

The maiden herself will steal after it soon. 

— Moore. 


Something the heart must have to cherish, 
Must love, and joy, and sorrow learn; 
Something with passion, clasp, or perish. 
And in itself to ashes burn. 

— Longfellow. 


Wealth and want equally harden the 
human heart, as frost and fire are both 
alien to the human flesh. Famine and 
gluttony alike drive nature away from 
the heart of man. — Theodore Parker. 


The heart must be at rest before the 
mind, like a quiet lake under an un- 
clouded summer evening, can reflect the 
solemn starlight and the splendid mys- 
teries of heaven. — Maedonald Clarke. 


When the heart of man is serene and 
tranquil, he wants to enjoy nothing 
but himself ; everv movement, even cor- 


poreal movement, shakes the brimming 
nectar cup too rudely. — Richter. 


A human heart is a skein of such 
imperceptibly and subtly interwoven 
threads that even the owner of it is 
often himself at a loss how to unravel 
it. — Rufiini. 


A human heart can never grow old 
if it takes a lively interest in the pair- 
ing of birds, the reproduction of flow- 
ers, and the changing tints of autumn 
leaves. — Mrs. L. M. Child. 


A good heart is the sun and moon, 
or, rather, the sun, and not the moon ; 
for it shines bright and never changes, 
but keeps its course truly. — Shake- 
speare. 


The heart never grows better by 
age, I fear rather worse ; always 
harder. A young liar will be an old 
one; and a young knave will only be 
a greater knave as he grows older. — 
Chesterfield. 


Many flowers open to the sun, but 
only one follows him constantly. 
Heart, be thou the sunflower, not only 
open to receive God’s blessing, but con- 
stant in looking to Him. — Richter. 


There are treasures laid up in the 
heart — treasures of charity, piety, tem- 
perance, and soberness. These treas- 
ures a man takes ' with him beyond 
death, when he leaves this world. — 
Buddhist Scriptures. 


What we call the heart is a nervous 
sensation, like shyness, which grad- 
ually disappears in society. It is fer- 
vent in the nursery, strong in the 
domestic circle, tumultuous at school. 
— Beaconsfield. 


There is strength deep bedded in our 
hearts, of which we reck but little till 
the shafts of heaven have pierced its 
fragile dwelling. Must not earth he 
rent before her gems are found? — Mrs. 
Hemans. 


The human heart is often the victim 
of the sensations of the moment; sue* 
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cess intoxicates it to presumption, and 
disappointment dejects and terrifies it. 
— Volney. 


Oh, nol my heart can never be 
Again in lightest hopes the same; 
The love that lingers there for thee 
Hath more of ashes than of flame. 

— Miss Landon. 


The flush of youth soon passes from the 
face, 

The spells of fancy from the mind de- 
part; 

The form may lose its symmetry, its^ grace. 
But time can claim no victory o’er the 
heart. — Mrs. Dinnies. 


The human heart is like a millstone 
in a mill: when you put wheat under 
it, it turns and grinds and bruises the 
wheat to flour; if you put no wheat, 
it still grinds on, but then ’tis itself it 
grinds and wears away. — Martin 
Luther. 


Men, as well as women, are oftener 
led by their hearts than their under- 
standings. The way to the heart is 
Through the senses; please their eyes 
and ears, and the work is half done. — 
Chesterfield. 


The heart, when broken, is like 
sweet gums and spices when beaten; 
for as such cast their fragrant scent 
into the nostrils of men, so the heart, 
when broken, oasts its sweet smell into 
the nostrils of God. — Bunyan. 


Oh, if the loving, closed heart of a 
good woman should open before a man, 
how much controlled tenderness, how 
many veiled sacrifices and dumb vir- 
tues, would be seen reposing there I — 
Richter. 


A loving heart carries with it, under 
every parallel of latitude, the warmth 
and light of the tropics. It plants its 
Eden in the wilderness and solitary 
place, and sows with flowers the gray 
desolation of rock and mosses. — Whit- 
tier. 


When a woman’s heart is touched, 
when it is moved by love, then the 
electric spark is communicated and the 
fire of inspiration kindled: hut even 


then she desires no more than to suffer 
or to die for what she loves. — Countess 
Hahn-Hahn. 

There are no little events with the 
heart. It magnifies everything ; it 
places in the same scale the fall of an 
empire and the dropping of a woman’s 
glove; and almost always the glove 
weighs more than the smpire. — Balzac. 

Nothing affects the heart like that 
which is purely from itself, and of its 
own nature ; such as the beauty of sen- 
timents, the grace of actions, the turn 
of characters, and the proportions and 
features of a human mind. — Shaftes- 
bury. 


In thy heart there is a holy spot, 

As ’mid the waste an isle of fount and 
palm, 

Forever green! — the world’s breath enters 
not, , , . 

The passion-tempest may not break its 
calm, 

*Tis thine, all thine. 

— Mrs. Hemans. 


If you should take the human heart 
and listen to it, it would be like listen- 
ing to a sea-shell ; you would hear in it 
the hollow murmur of the infinite 
ocean to which it belongs, from which 
it draws its profoimdest inspiration, 
and for which it yearns. — Chapin. 


How mighty is the human heart, 
with all its comi)licated energies ; this 
living source of all that moves the 
world ! this temple of liberty, this king- 
dom of heaven, this altar of God, this 
throne of goodness, so beautiful in holi- 
ness, so generous in love ! — Henry 
Giles. 


There are chords in the human heart 
— strange, varying strings — which are 
only struck by accident ; which will re- 
main mute and senseless to appeals the 
most passionate and earnest, and re- 
spond at last to the slightest casual 
touch.— Dickens. 


Intellect alone, however exalted, 
without strong feelings — without even, 
irritable sensibility — would be only 
like an immense magazine of powder, 
if there were no such element as tire 
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in the natural world. It is the heart 
which is the spring and fountain of all 
eloquence. — Lord Erskine. 

The heart is like the sky, a part of heaven, 
But changes, night and day, too, like the 
sky; 

Now o’er it clouds and thunder must be 
driven, 

And darkness and destruction as on high ; I 
But when it hath been scorch’d and pierc’d | 
and riven. 

Its storms expire in water-drops; the eye 
Pours forth, at last, the heart’s blood 
turn’d to tears. — Byron. 

What a proof of the Divine tender- 
ness is there in the human heart itself, 
which is the organ and receptacle of 
so many sympathies! When we con- 
sider how exquisite are those condi- 
tions by which it is even made capable 
of so much suffering’ — the capabilities 
of a child’s heart, of a mother’s heart, 
— what must be the nature of Him 
who fashioned its depths, and strung 
its chords. — Chapin. 

The wisdom of the Creator is in 
nothing seen more gloriously than the 
heart. It was necessary that it should 
be made capable of working forever 
without the cessation of a moment, 
without the least degree of weariness. 
It is so made; and the power of the 
Creator, in so constructing it, can in 
nothing be exceeded but by His Jwis- 
dom. — Hope. 

Who made the heart, *tis He alone, 
Decidedly can try us, 

He knows each chord — its various tone 
Each spring its various bias: 

Then at the balance let’s be mute. 

We never can adjust it; 

What’s done we partly may compute. 

But know not what’s resisted. 

— Burns, 

Heat 

Hither rolls the storm of heat; 

I feel its finer billows beat 
Like a sea which me infolds; 

Heat with viewless fingers moulds, 

Swells, and mellows, snd matures, 

Paints, and flavors, and allures. 

Bird and brier inly warms, 

Still enriches and transforms, 

Gives the reed and lily length, 

Adds to oak and oxen strength, 
Transforming what it doth infold, 

Life out of death, new out of old. 

• —Emerson* 


Heaven 

Heaven — it is God’s throne. The 
earth — it is His footstool. — Bible, 

Heaven, the treasury of everlasting 
joy ! — Shakespeare, 

The redeemed shall walk there. — 
Bible. 

There remaineth therefore a rest to 
; the people of God. — Bible. 

> I cannot be content with less than 
heaven. — Bailey. 

There’s nothing true but heaven.— 
Moore. 

Beyond the clouds and beyond thf 
tomb. — Mrs. Hemans. 

All places shall be hell that are not 
heaven. — Marlowe. 

Heaven, the widow’s champion and 
defence. — Shakespeare. 

There is another, and a better world. 
— August Von Kotzebue. 

Heaven means to be one with God. 
— Confucius, 

The love of heaven makes one 
heavenly. — Shakespeare. 

Infinite in degree, and endless in 
duration. — Franklin. 

Barth has no sorrow that heaven 
cannot heal. — ^Moore. 

Nothing is farther than earth from 
heaven ; nothing is nearer than heaven 
to earth. — Hare. 

Heaven does not make holiness, 
but holiness makes heaven. — ^Phillips 
Brooks. 

Think of heaven with hearty pur- 
poses and peremptory designs to get 
thither, — Jeremy Taylor. 

As much of heaven is visible as we 
have eyes to see. — William Winter. 


Heaven. 
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One should go to sleep as homesick 
passengers do, saying, ‘‘Perhaps in the 
morning we shall see the shore.’* — H. 
W. Beecher. 


Every Christian that goes before us 
from this world is a ransomed spirit 
waiting to welcome us in heaven. — 
Jonathan Edwards. 


No fountain so small but that 
heaven may be imaged in its bosom. — * 
Hawthorne. 


and fruition, complete security, sub- 
stantial and eternal good. — Hannah 
More. 


The net of heaven is very wide in iin 
meshes, and yet it misses nothing. — > 
Lao-Tze. 


Think how completely all the griefs 
of this mortal life will be compensated 
by one age, for instance, of the 
felicities beyond the grave. — John Fos- 
ter. 


Dreams cannot picture a world so 
fair; sorrow and death may not enter 
there. — Mrs. Hemans. 


In a better world we will find our 
Voung years and our old friends. — J. 
Petit-Senn. 


Heaven will be inherited by every 
man who has heaven in his soul. — - 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


There is but one way to heaven for 
the learned and the unlearned. — • 
Jeremy Taylor. 


The heaven of poetry and romance 
still lies around us and within us. — 
Longfellow. 


In short, heaven is not to be looked 
upon only as the reward, but as the 
natural effect, of a religious life. — Ad- 
dison. 


They had finished her own crown in 
glory, and she couldn’t stay away from 
the coronation. — Gray. 


While resignation gently slopes the way; 
And, all his prospects brightening to the 
last, 

His heaven commences ere the world be 
past. — Goldsmith. 


Heaven is endless longing, accom- 
panied with an endless fruition — a 
longing which is blessedness, a longing 
which is life. — ^Alexander Maclaren. 


Heaven is a place of restless activity, 
the abode of never-tiring thought. — 
Beecher. 


The ascent from earth to heaven is 
not easy. — Seneca. 


There I’ll rest, as after much tur- 
moil a blessed soul doth in Elysium. — 
Shakespeare. 


Heaven’s above all; and there be 
souls that must be saved, and there be 
souls that must not be saved. — Shake- 
speare. 


I change my place, but not my com- 
pany. While here I have sometimes 
walked with God, and now I go to rest 
with Him. — Dr. Preston. 


Do we not hear voices, gentle and 
great, and some of them like the voices 
of departed friends — do we not hear 
them saying to us, “Come up hither?” 
— Wm. Mountford. 


The joy of heaven will begin as soon 
as we attain the character of heaven, 
and do its duties. — Theodore Parker. 


Heaven 

Is as the Book of God before thee set, 
Wherein to read His wondrous works. 

— Milton. 


An everlasting tranquility is, in my 
imagination, the highest possible 
felicity, because I know of no felicity 
on earth higher than that which a 
peaceful mind and contented heart 
afford. — Zimmermann. 


Perfect purity, fullness of joy^ ever- 
lasting freedom, perfect rest, health 


He who seldom thinks of heaven is 
not likely to get thither; as the only 
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way to hit the mark is to keep the eye 
fixed upon it. — Bishop Horne. 


The loves that meet in paradise shall 
cast out fear; and paradise hath room 
for you and me and all. — Christina G. 
Rossetti. 


Heaven^s gates are not so highly 
arched as princes’ palaces; they that 
enter there must go upon their knees. 
— Daniel Webster. 


It is impossible to have a lively hope 
in another life, and yet be deeply im- 
mersed in the enjoyments of this. — 
Atterbury. 


The generous who is always just, 
nd the just who is always generous, 
may, unannounced, approach the 
throne of heaven. — Lavater. 


Heaven hath many tongues to talk 
of it, more eyes to behold it, but few 
hearts that rightly affect it. — Bishop 
Hall. 


Tf the way of heaven be narrow, it 
is not long ; and if the gate be straight, 
it opens into endless life. — Bishop 
Beveridge. 


Ah, what without a heaven would 
be even love I — a perpetual terror of 
the separation that must one day come. 
— Bulwer-Lytton. 


I must confess, as the experience of 
my own soul, that the expectation of 
loving my friends in heaven princi- 
pally kindles my love to them while on 
earth. — Richard Baxter. 


And so upon this wise I prayed — 
Great Spirit, give to me 
A heaven not so large as yours 
But large enough for me. 

— Emily Dickinson. 


Love lent me wings; my path was like a 
. stair; 

A lamp unto my feet, that sun was given; 
And death was safety and great joy to find; 
i^t dying now, I shall not climb to 
Heaven. —Michael Angelo. 

The joys of heaven are n^t the joys 
of passive contemplation^ of dreamy 


remembrance, of perfect repose ; but 
they are described thus: “They rest 
not day nor night.” “His servants 
serve Him, and see His face.” — ^Alex- 
ander Maclaren. 


Our souls, piercing through the im- 
purity of flesh, behold the highest 
heaven, and thence bring knowledge to 
contemplate the ever-during glory and 
termless joy. — Sir Walter Raleigh. 


We should carry up our affections 
to the mansions prepared for us above, 
where eternity is the measure, felicity 
the state, angels the company, the 
Lamb the light, and God the inherit- 
ance and portion of His people for- 
ever. — Jeremy Taylor. 


Heaven is the day of which grace is 
the dawn ; the rich, ripe fruit of which 
grace is the lovely flower ; the inner 
shrine of that most glorious temple to 
which grace forms the approach and 
outer court. — Rev. Dr. Guthrie. 


Tf our Creator has so bountifully 
provided for our existence here, which 
is but momentary, and for our tem- 
poral wants, which will soon be for- 
gotten, how much more must He have 
done for our enjoyment in the everlast- 
ing world ! — Hosea Ballou. 


We are born for a higher destiny 
than earth ; there is a realm where the 
raipbow never facies, where the stars 
will be spread before us like islands 
that slumber on the ocean, and where 
the beings that pass before us like 
shadows will stay in our presence for- 
ever. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


There are times in the history of 
men’ and nations, when they stand so 
near the vale that separates mortals 
from the immortals, time from eter- 
nity, and men from their God, that 
they can almost hear the beatings, and 
feel the pulsations of the heart of the 
Infinite.-— James A. Garfield. 


As we look up into these glorions 
culminations, how grand life beepmes I 
To be forever with the Lord, and for- 
ever changing into His likeness, a^adt 
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still more, forever deepening in the 
companionship of His thought and 
Dliss, “from glory to glory” — could we 
desire more? — Bishop R. S. Foster. 


What, after all, is heaven, but a 
transition from dim guesses and blind 
struggling with a mysterious and ad- 
verse fate to the fullness of all wis- 
dom — from ignorance, in a word, to 
knowledge, but knowledge of what 
order ? — Bulwer-Ly tton. 


We see but dimly through the mists and 
vapors; 

Amid these earthly damps, 

What seem to us but sad, funereal tapers 
May be heaven’s distant lamps. 

— Longfellow. 


It doth not yet appear what we shall 
be. We lie here in our nest, unfledged 
and weak, guessing dimly at our future, 
and scarce believing what even now 
appears. But the power is in us, and 
that power is finally to be revealed. 
And what a revelation will that be! — 
Horace Bushnell. 


The joys of heaven are without ex- 
ample, above experience, and beyond 
imagination — for which the whole cre- 
ation wants a comparison ; we, an ap- 
prehension ; and even the Word of 
God, a revelation, — Bishop Norris. 


Christ and His cross are not sepa- 
rable in this life, howbeit Christ and 
His cross part at heaven’s door, for 
there is no house-room for crosses in 
heaven. One tear, one sigh, one sad 
heart, one fear, one loss, one thought 
of trouble cannot find lodging there, — 
Rutherford. 


A sea before 

The Throne is spread; — its pure still glass 
Pictures all earth-scenes as they pass. 

We, on its shore, 

Share, in the bosom of our rest, 

God’s knowledge, and are blest. 

— Cardinal Newman. 


After the fever of life — after weari- 
nesses, sicknesses, fightings and de- 
spondings, languor and fretfulness, 
struggling and foiling, struggling and 
succeeding — after all the changes and 
chances of this troubled and unhealthy 


state, at length comes death — at length 
the white throne of God — at length the 
beatific vision. — Newman. 

Heaven is not to sweep our truths 
away, but only to turn them till we 
see their glory, to open them till we 
see their truth, and to unveil our eyes 
till for the first time we shall really 
see them. — Phillips Brooks. 


Heaven is attracting to itself what- 
ever is congenial to its nature, is en- 
riching itself by the spoils of earth, 
and collecting within its capacious 
bosom whatever is pure, permanent and 
divine. — Robert Hall. 


Heaven, the perfection of all that can 
Be said, of thought, riches, delight or har- 
mony, 

Health, beauty; and all those not subject to 
The waste of time, but in their height 
eternal. — Shirley. . 


Some people think black is the color 
of heaven, and that the more they can 
make their faces look like midnight, 
the more evidence they have of graee. 
But God, who made the sun and the 
flowers, never sent me to proclaim to 
you such a lie as that. — Beecher. 


Perhaps God does with His heavenly 
garden as we do with our own. He 
may chiefly stock it from nurseries, 
and select for transplanting what is 
yet in its young and tender age — flow- 
ers before they have bloomed, and 
trees ere they begin to bear, — Rev. Dr. 
Guthrie. 


The poets fabulously fancied that 
the giants scaled heaven by heaping 
mountain upon mountain. What was 
their fancy is the gospel truth. If you 
would get to heaven you must climb 
thither by putting Mount Sion upon 
Mount Sinai.— Bishop Hopkins. 


What delight will it afford to renew 
the sweet counsel we have taken to- 
gether, to recount the toils, the com- 
bats, and the labor of the way, and to 
approach, not the house, but the throne 
of God, in company, in order to join 
in the symphonies of heavenly voices, 
and lose ourselves amidst the splendors 
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and fruitions of the beatific vision. — 
Robert Hall. 


In our father’s house it will not be 
the pearl gate or the streets of gold 
that will make us happy. But oh, 
how transcendently glad shall we be 
when we see our Lord. Perhaps in 
that “upper room,” also, He may 
show us His hands and His side, and 
we may cry out with happy Thomas, 
“My Lord and my God!” — T. L. Cuy- 
ler. V.,. 


There is a world above, 

Where parting is unknown; 

A whole eternity of love, 

Form’d for the good alone; 

And faith beholds the dying here 

Translated to that happier sphere. 

— Montgomery. 

Death must obliterate all memories 
and affections and ideas and laws, or 
the awakening in the next world will 
be amid the welcomes, and loves and 
raptures of those who left us with tear- 
ful farewells, and with dying promises 
that they would wait to welcome 
when we should arrive. And so they 
do. Not sorrowfully, not anxiously, 
but lovingly, they wait to bid us wel- 
come. — Bishop R. S. Poster. 


O, land of rest, how near thou art! 
O, judgment-seat of Jesus, how thin 
are the clouds that veil Thee ! 
Through the rifts of cloudland shine 
rays from this righteous crown. It is 
“laid up’’ for him whose hope can 
never be satisfied with less than the 
presence of the King. — Stephen H. 
Tyng, Jr. 


It may be that at this moment every 
battlement of heaven is alive with the 
redeemed. There is a sainted mother 
watching for her daughter. Have you 
no response to that long hushed voice 
which has prayed for you so often? 
And for you, young man, are there no 
voices there that have prayed for you? 
And are there none whom you prom- 
ised once to meet again, if not on 
earth, in heaven? — D. L. Moody. 

No wearisome days, no sorrowful 
nights ; no hunger or thirst ; no 


anxiety or fears ; no envies, jao jeal- 
ousies, no breaches of friendship, no 
sad separations, no distrusts or fore- 
bodings, no self-reproaches, no en- 
mities, no bitter regrets, no tears, no 
heartaches; “And there shall be no 
more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pain ; 
for the former things are passed 
away.”^ — Bishop R. S. Foster, 


Look how the floor of Heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of oright gold; 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou 
behold’st 

But in his motion like an angel sings. 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims: 
Such harmony is in immortal souls; 

But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it 
—Shakespeare. 


If I am allowed to give a metaphor- 
ical allusion to the future state of the 
blessed, I should imagine it by the 
orange-grove in that sheltered glen on 
which the sun is now beginning to 
shine, and of which the trees are, at 
the same time, loaded with sweet 
golden fruit and balmy silver flowers. 
Such objects may well portray a state 
in which hope and fruition become one 
eternal feeling. — Sir H. Davy. 


If one could look a while through 
the chinks of heaven’s door, and see 
the beauty and bliss of paradise ; if he 
could but lay his ear to heaven, and 
hear the ravishing music of those 
seraphic spirits, and the anthems of 
praise which they sing, how would his 
soul be exhilarated and transported 
with joy. — Watson. 


The song 

Of Heaven is ever new; for daily thus, 
And* nightly, new discoveries are made 
Of God’s unbounded wisdom, power, and 
love, 

Which give the understanding larger room, 
And swell the hymn with ever-growing 
praise. — Pollok. 


They are kings and priests unto God. 
They wear crowns that flash in the 
everlasting light. They wear robes 
that are spotlessly white. They wave 
victorious palms. They sing anthems 
of such exceeding sweetness as bo 
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earthly choirs ever approach. They 
stand before the throne. They 
fiy on ministries of love. They muse 
on the top of Mount Zion. They 
meditate on the banks of the river of 
life. They are rapturous with ecstasies 
of love. God wipes away all tears 
from their eyes. — Bishop R. S. Foster. 


And then, the quiet of the green, 
inland valleys of our Father’s land, 
where no tempest comes any more, nor 
the loud winds are ever heard, nor the 
salt sea is ever seen; but perpetual 
calm and blessedness ; all mystery gone, 
and all rebellion hushed and silenced, 
and all unrest at an end forever I 
“No more sea but, instead of that 
wild and yeasty chaos of turbulent 
waters, there shall be the river that 
makes glad the city of God, the river 
of water of life, that proceeds “out of 
the throne of God and of the Lamb.’^ 
— Alexander Maclaren. 


Blessed is the pilgrim, who in every 
place, and at all times of this his ban- 
ishment in the body, calling upon the 
holy name of Jesus, calleth to mind his 
native heavenly land, where his blessed 
Master, the King of saints and angels, 
waiteth to receive him. Blessed is the 
pilgrim who seeketh not an abiding 
place unto himself in this world; but 
longeth to be dissolved, and be with 
Christ in heaven. — Thos. h ICempis. 


There is a land where everlasting suns 

Shed everlasting brightness; where the 
soul - 

Drinks from the living streams of love 
that roll 

By God’s high throne! myriads of glorious 
ones 

Bring their accepted offering. Oh! how 
blest 

To look from this dark prison to that 
shrine, 

To inhale one breath of Paradise divine, 

And enter into that eternal rest 

Which waits the sons of God. 

— Bowring. 


And looking back upon “the sea that 
brought us thither,” we shall behold 
its waters flashing in the light of that 
everlasting morning, and hear them 
breaking into music upon the eternal 
shore. And then, brethren,, when all 


I the weary night-watchers on the 
I stormy ocean of life are gathered to- 
gether around Him who watched with 
them from His throne on the border- 
ing mountains of eternity, where the 
day shines forever — then He will seat 
them at His table in His kingdom, and 
none will need to ask, “Who art 
Thou?” or “Where am I?” “for all 
shall know it is the Lord,” and the 
full, perfect, unchangeable vision of 
His blessed face will be heaven. — Al- 
exander Maclaren. 


Rejoice, oh! grieving heart, 

The hours fly past; 

With each some sorrow dies, 

With each some shadow flies, 

Until at last 

The red dawn in the east 
Bids weary night depart, 

And pain is past. 

' — A. A. Proctor. 


What tranquillity will there be in 
heaven ! Who can express the fullness 
and blessedness of this peace I What 
a calm is this! Plow sweet and holy 
and joyous ! What a haven of rest to 
enter, after having passed through the 
storms and tempests of this world, in 
1 which pride and selfishness and envy 
and malice and scorn and contempt 
and contention and vice are as waves 
of a restless ocean, always rolling, and 
often dashed about in violence and 
fury ! What a Canaan of rest to come 
to, after going through this waste and 
howling wilderness, full of snares and 
pitfalls and poisonous serpents, where 
no rest could be found. — Jonathan Ed- 
wards. 


Yes, thank God ! there is rest — 
many an interval of saddest, sweetest 
rest-— even here, when it seems as if 
evening breezes from that other land, 
laden with fragrance, played upon the 
cheeks, and lulled the heart. There 
are times, even on the stormy sea, 
when a gentle whisper breathes softly 
as of heaven, and sends into the soul a 
dream of ecstasy which can never 
again wholly die, even amidst the jar 
and whirl of daily life. How such 
whispers make the blood stop and the 
flesh creep with a sense of mysterious 
communion I How singularly such 
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moments are the epochs of life — the 
few points that stand out prominently 
in the recollection after the flood of 
years has buried all the rest, as all the 
low shore disappears, leaving only a 
few rock points visible at high tide. — 
F. W. Robertson. 


Beyond the smiling and the weeping, 

I shall be soon; 

Beyond the waking and the sleeping, 
Beyond the sowing and the reaping, 

I shall be soon! 

Love, rest, and home — ^ 

Sweet hope I Lord, tarry not, but come! 

— Horatius Bonar. 

Heavens (The) 

But the day is spent; 

And stars are kindling in the firmament, 
To us how silent — though like ours, per- 
chance, 

Busy and full of life and circumstance. 

— Rogers. 


Heaven’s ebon vault, 

Studded with stars unutterably bright, 

Thro’ which the moon’s unclouded gran- 
deur rolls, 

Seems like a canopy which love has spread 
To curtain her sleeping world. 

— Shelley. 


This prospect vast, what is it? — weigh’d 
aright, 

’Tis nature’s system of divinity, 

And every student of the night inspires. 
*Tis elder scripture, writ by God’s own 
hand; 

Scripture authentic! uncorrupt by man. 

— Young. 


The blue, deep, glorious heavens! — I lift 
mine eye, 

And bless thee, O my God! that I have 
met 

A.nd own’d thine image in the majesty 
Of their calm temple still! that never yet 

There hath thy face been shrouded from 
my sight 

By noontide blaze, or sweeping storm of 
night! 

I bless thee, O my God! 

— Mrs. Hemans. 


Ye stars! which are the poetry of heaven; 
If in yow bright leaves we would J’ead 
the fate 

Of men and empiresr— ’t i^ t<? he forgiven, I 
That in our aspirations to he great, 

Our destinies b’erleap their mortal state. 
And claim a kindred with yon; for ye are 
A beauty and a mystery, and create 
In us such love and reverence from afar. 
That fortune, fame, power, life, have 
n^m’d themselves a star- —Byron. 


One sun by day, by night ten thousand 
shine; 

And light us deep into the deity; 

How>- boundless in magnificence and might! 
O what a confluence of ethereal fires. 

From urns unnumber’d, down the steep ol 
heaven. 

Streams to a point, and centres in my 
sight ! 

Nor tames there; I ^ feel it at niy heart: 
My heart, at once, it humbles, and exalts; 
Lays it m dust, and calls it to the skies- 
— Young. 

Heirs 

“Yet doth he live!” exclaims th’ impa» 
patient heir, 

And sighs for sables which he must not 
wear. — Byron. 

To heirs unknown descends th’ unguarded 
store. 

Or wanders, heaven-directed, to the poor. 

— Pope. 

What madness is it for a man to 
starve himself to enrich his heir, and 
so turn a friend into an enemy ! For 
his joy at your death will be propor- 
tioned to what you leave him. — Seneca. 


He who sees his heir in his own 
child, carries his eye over hopes and 
possessions lying far beyond his grave- 
stone, viewing his life, even here, as a 
period but closed with a comma. He 
who sees his heir in another man’s 
child sees the full stop at the end of 
the sentence. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


An heiress, remaining unmarried, is 
a prey to all manner of extortion and 
imposition, and with the best inten- 
tions, becomes — through a bounty — a 
corruption to her neighborhood and a 
curse to the poor; or, if experience 
shall put her on her guard, she will 
lead a life of suspicion and resistance, 
to the injury of her own mind and na- 
ture. — J eremy Taylor. 

Hell 

Hell is the wrath of God — His hate 
of sin. — Bailey. 


Hell is truth seen too late. — H. G. 
'Adams. 

. Hell is both sides of the tomb, and 
a devil may be respectable and wear 
goad clothes. — Charles H. Parkhurst 
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Hell is more bearable than nothing- 
ness. — Bailey. 

Hell is full of good meanings and 
wishings. — Herbert 

Divines and dying men may talk of l^lh 
But in my heart her several torments dwell. 

— Shakespeare. 


Long is the way 
And hard, that out of hell leads up to 
light. — Milton. 


Hell is no other hut a soundless pit. 
Where no one beame of comfort peeps 
in it. —Herrick. 


No hell will frighten men away 
from sin ; no dread of prospective 
misery ; only goodness can cast hell out 
of any man, and set up the kingdom of 
heaven within. — Hugh E. Haweis. 


Myself am hell; 

And in the lowest deep a lower deep, 

Still threat’ning to devour me, opens wide; 
To which the hell I suffer seems a heaven. 

— Milton. 


There is in hell a place stone-built 
throu^out, 

Called M^ebolge, of an^ iron hue. 

Like to the wall that circles it about. 

• — Dante. 


That’s the greatest torture souls feel m 
hell, 

In hell, that they must live, and cannot 
die. — ^John Webster. 


Self-love and the love of the world 
constitute hell, — Swedenborg. 


I think the devil will not have me 
damned, lest the oil that’s in me should 
set hell on fire. — Shakespeare. 


Hell is paved with good intentions. 
— ^Samuel Johnson. 


Hell, their fit habitation, fraught with fire 
Unquenchable, the house of woe and pain. 

— Milton. 


We spirits have just such natures 
We had for all the world, when human 
creatures ; 

And, therefore,^ I, that was an actress here, 
Play all my tricks in hell, a goblin there. 

— Dryden. 


Nay, then, what flames are these that leap 
and swell 

As *twere to show, where earth’s foun- 
dations crack, 

The secrets of the sepulchres of hell 

On Dante’s track? — Swinburne. 


The place thou saw’st was hell, the groans 
thou heard’st 

The wailings of the damn’d, of those who 
would 

Not be redeem’d. — Pollok. 


Eternal torments, baths of boiling sulphur. 
Vicissitude of fires, and then of frosts. 

■ — Dryden. 

Hell is empty. 

And all the devils are here, — Shakespeare. 


There is nothing that keeps wicked 
men at any one moment out of hell 
but the mere pleasure of God. — ^Jon- 
athan Edwards. 


The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of 
heaven. — Milton. 


Hell’s court is built deep in a gloomy 
vale. 

High walled with strong damnation, moated 
round 

With flaming brimstone. 

— Dr. Joseph Beaumont. 


Many might go to heaven with half 
the labor they go to hell, if they would | 
venture their industry the right way, | 
—Ben Jonson. J 


Ev’n thus in hell, wander the restless 
damn’d: 

From scorching flames to chilling frosts 
they run; 

Then from their frosts to fires return 
again, 

And only prove variety of pain. 

— Rowe. 


A dungeon horrible, on all sides round. 
As one great furnace, flamed; yet from 
those flames 

No light, but rather darkness visible 
Serv’d only to discover sights of woe, 
Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where 
peace 

And rest can never dwell, hope never 
comes 

That comes to all; hut torture without end. 

— Milton. 

In the utmost solitudes of nature, 
the existence of hell seems to me as 
legibly declared by a thousand spiritual 
utterances as that of heaven. — Ruskin. 


What will you do in a wprld where 
the Holy Spirit never strives; where 
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every soul is fully left to its own de- 
pravity ; and where there is no leisure 
for repentance, if there 'were even the 
desire, but where there is too much 
present pain to admit repentance; 
where they gnaw their tongues with 
pain, and blaspheme the God of 
heaven V — J ames Hamilton. 


Hell has no limits, nor is circumscribed 
In one self place; but where we are is hell 
And where hell is, there must we ever be; 
And to be short, when all the world dis- 
solves, 

And every creature shall be purified, 

All places shall be hell that are not 
heaven. — Marlowe. 


A dark 

niimitable ocean, without bound. 

Without dimension; where length, breadth, 
and highth, 

IVnd time, and place, are lost; where eldest 
Night 

And Chaos — ancestors of Nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy, amidst the noise 
Of endless wars, and by confusion stand. 

— Milton. 


A universe of death 

Where all life dies, death lives, and nature 
breeds 

Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious 
things 

Abominable, unutterable, and worse 

Than fables yet have feign’d, or fear con- 
ceived. — Milton. 


Hell is a city “much like London — 

A populous and a smoky city; 

There are all sorts of people undone, 
And there is little or no fun done; 

Small justice shown, and still less pity. 
****** 

Lawyers — judges — old hobnobbers 
Are there — bailiffs — chancellors — 

Bishops — great and little robbers-;;- 
Rhymesters — pamphleteers — stock-jobbers — 
Men of glory in the wars. — Shelley. 


The Lamb is, indeed; the emblem of 
love ; but what so terrible as the wrath 
of the Lamb? The depth of the mercy 
despised is the measure of the punish- 
ment of him that despiseth. No more 
fearful words than those of the Sav- 
iour. The threatenings of the law 
were temporal, those of the gospel are 
eternal. It is Christ who reveals the 
never-dying worm, the unquenchable 
fire, and He who contrasts with the 
eternal joys of the redeemed the ever- 
lasting woes of the lost. His loving 


arms would enfold the whole human 
race, but not while impenitent or un- 
believing; the benefits of His redemp- 
tion are conditional. — Edw^ard Thom- 
son. 


In the throat 

Of Hell, before the very vestibule 
Of opening Orcus, sit Remorse and Grief, 
And pale Disease, and sad Old Age and 
Fear, 

And Hunger that persuades to crime, and 
Want: 

Forms terrible to see. Suffering atid 
Death 

Inhabit here, and Death’s own brother 
Sleep; 

And the mind’s evil lusts and deadly War, 
Lie at the threshold, and the iron beds 
Of the Eumenides; and Discord wild 
Her viper-locks with bloody fillets bound. 

— VirgiL 


There is a place in a black and -bbllow 
vault, ’ 

Where day is never seen; there shii^es no 
sun, 

But flaming horror of consuming fires; 

A lightless sulphur, chok’d with /smoky 
fogs ^ 

Of an infected darkness; in this pladte 
Dwell many thousand thousand sl^ndry 
sorts V 

Of never dying deaths; there danfi^’d 
souls k 

Roar without pity; there are gluttons fe3 
With toads and adders; there is burning 
oil 

Pour’d down the drunkard’s throat; the 
usurer 

Is forc’d to sup whole draughts of molten 
gold; 

There is the murderer forever stabb’d, 

Yet can he never die; there lies the wanton 
On racks of burning steel, while in his 
soul 

He feels the torment of his raging lust; 
There stand those wretched things, 

Who have dream’d out whole years in 
lawless sheets, 

And secret incests, cursing one another. 

—John Ford. 


An immortality of pain and tears; 
an infinity of wretchedness and de- 
spair ; the blackness of darkness across 
which conscience will forever shoot 
her clear and ghastly flashes — like 
lightning streaming over a desert 
when midnight and tempest are there; 
weeping and wailing and gnashing of 
teeth; long, long eternity, and things 
that* will make eternity seem longer^ 
making each moment seem eternity-r- 
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oh, miserable condition of the damned ! 
' — Richard Fuller. 

Help 

God helps those who help themselves. 
— Algernon Sidney. 


Light is the task when many share 
the toil. — Homer. 


Heaven's help is better than early 
rising. — Cervantes. 


I would help others, out of a fellow- 
feeling. — Burton. 


In man’s most dark extremity 
Oft succor dawns from Heaven. 

— Scott. 


"Hs not enough to help the feeble up. 
But to support him after. 

— Shakespeare. 


^ I want to help you to grow as beau- 
tiful as God meant you to be when He 
thought of you first. — George Mac- 
Donald. 


Such help a? we can give to each 
other in this world is a debt to each 
other; and the man who perceives a 
iuperiority or a capacity in a subordi- 
nate, and neither confesses nor assists 
it. is net merely the withholder of kind- 
ness, but the committer of injury. — 
Ruskin. 

Heraldry 

A court of heraldry sprung up tO| 
supply the place of crusade exploits, 
to grant imaginary shields and 
trophies to families that never wore 
real armor, and it is but of late that, 
it has been discovered to have no real 
jurisdiction. — Sbenstone. 


^ We may talk what we please pf 
lilies, and lions rampant, and spread 
eagles, in fields of d’or or d'argent, but 
if heraldry were guided by reason, a 
plough in a field arable would be the 
most noble and ancient arms. — ^CowIey. | 
Herbagre j 

^ Grass grows at last above all graves.! 
— Julia C. R. Dorr. 


! How lush and lusty the grass looks ! 
' how green ! — Shakespeare. 

A blade of grass is always a blade 
of grass, whether in one country or an- 
other. — Samuel Johnson. 

Heroes 

Troops of heroes undistinguished 
die. — ^Addison. 


No man is a hero to his valeL— 
Mme. de CornueL 


Heroes are a mischievous race.— 
Jeremy Collier. 


Yes, Honor decks the turf that 
wraps their clay. — Byron. 


There are heroes in evil as well a? 
in good. — Rochefoucauld. 


Heroes as great have died, and yet 
shall fall. — Homer. 


Whoe’er excels in what we prize, 
Appears a hero in our eyes. 

— Swift. 


Worship your heroes from afar; 
contact withers them. — Mme. Necker. 


If hero means sincere man, why may 
not every one of us be a hero — - 
Carlyle. 


Of two heroes, he who esteems his 
rivals the most is the greatest. — Beau- 
melle. 


We can all be heroes in our virtues, 
in our homes, in our lives, — Jamcf 
Ellis. 


Prodigiotw actions may as well be done 
By weaver’s issue, as by prince’s son. 

— Dry den. 

The real heroes of this war are the 
“great, brave, patient, pameless peo- 
ple.” — Whitelaw Reid. 


Heroes, it would seem, exist always 
and a certain worship of them.— 
Carlyle. 


The green grass fl^>weth like a stream 
Into the ocean’s blue. —LoweH. 


The legacy of heroes — the memory 
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of a great name, and the inheritance 
of a great example. — Beaconsfield. 

Each man is a hero and an oracle 
to somebody, and to that person what- 
sver be says has an enhanced value. — 
Emerson. 

Our heroes of the former days de- 
served and gained their never-fading 
bays. — Roscommon. 

I want a hero: an uncommon want. 

When every year and month sends forth a 
new one. — Byron. 

Hail, Columbia! happy land! 

Hail, ye heroes! heaven-born band! 
iVho fought and bled in Freedom’s cause. 

# — Joseph Hopkinson. 

In analyzing the character of heroes, 
It is hardly possible to separate alto- 
gether the share of fortune from their 
own. — Hallam. 

The gentle breath of peace would 
leave him on the surface neglected and 
unmoved. It is only the tempest that 
lifts him from his place. — Junius. 

The idol of to-day pushes the hero 
of yesterday out of our recollection; 
and will, in turn, be supplanted by his 
successor of to-morrow. — Washington 
Irving- 

The heroes of literary history have 
been no less remarkable for what they 
have suffered than for what they have 
achieved. — Johnson. 

Heroes are not known by the lofti- 
ness of their carriage, as the greatest 
braggarts are generally the merest cow- 
ards. — Rousseau. 

Nobody, they say, is a hero to his 
valet. Of course; for a man must be 
a hero to understand a hero. The 
valet, I dare say, has great respect for 
some person of his own stamp, — 
Goethe. 

The prudent sees only the diffi- 
culties, the bold only the advantages, 
of a great enterprise; the hero sees 
both, diminishes those, makes these 
preponderate, and conquers. — Lavater. 


Heroes in history seem to us poetic 
because they are there. But if we 
should tell thji simple truth of some of 
our neighbors, it would sound like 
poetry. — G. W. Curtis. 

Up rose the hero, — on his piercing eye 
Sat observation ; on each glance of thought 
Decision follow’d, as the thunderbolt 
Pursues the flash. — Home. 

Place moral heroes in the field, and 
heroines follow them as brides, but the 
opposite does not hold true ; no heroine 
can create a hero through love of her, 
but she may give birth to one. — Rich- 
ter. 

Heroes, notwithstanding the high 
ideas which, by the means of flatterers, 
they may entertain of themselves, or 
the world may conceive of them, have 
certainly more of mortal than divine 
about them. — Fielding. 

There needs not a great soul to make 
a hero ; there needs a God-created soul 
which will be true to its origin; that 
will be a great soul. — Carlyle. 

But to the heio, when his sword 

Has won the battle for the free. 

Thy voice sounds like a prophet’s wor^, 
And in its hollow tones are heard - 

The thanks of millions yet to be. 

— Fitz-Greene Halleck. 

The greatest of all heroes is One — 
whom we do not name here ! Let 
sacred silence meditate that sacred mat- 
ter; you will find it the ultimate per- 
fection of a principle extant through- 
out man’s whole history on earth. — - 
Carlyle. 

A hero is — as though one should say 
— a man of high achievement, who per- 
forms famous exploits — who does 
things that are heroical, and in all his 
actions and demeanor is a hero indeed, 
— H. Brooke. 

The heroic soul does not sell its jus- 
tice and its nobleness. It does not 
ask to dine nicely and to sleep warm. 
The essence of greatness is the percep- 
tion that virtue is enough. Poverty 
is its ornament. It does not need 
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plenty, and can very well abide its 
loss. — Emerson. 

He who, with strong passions, re- 
mains chaste — he who, keenly sensitive, 
with manly power of indignation in 
him, can yet restrain himself and for- 
give — these are strong men, spiritual 
heroes. — Robertson. 

Great men need to be lifted upon the 
shoulders of the whole world, in order 
to conceive their great ideas or per- 
form their great deeds ; that is, there 
must be an atmosphere of greatness 
round about them. A hero cannot be 
a hero unless in an heroic world. — 
Haw’thorne. 

It hath been an ancient custom 
among them (Hungarians) that none 
should w’ear a fether but he^ who had 
killed a Turk, to whom onlie yt was 
lawful to shew the number of his 
slaine enemys by the number of fethers 
in his cappe. — Richard Hansard. 

Tt were well if there were fewer 
heroes; for I scarcely ever heard of 
any, excepting Hercules, but did more 
mikdiief than good. These overgrown 
mortals commonly use their will with 
their right hand, and their reason with 
their left. — Jeremy Collier. 

Whoever, with an earnest soul, 

Strives for some end from this low world 
afar, 

Still upward travels though he miss the 
goal, 

And strays — but towards a star. 

— Bulwer. 

Yet reason frowns in war’s unequal game. 
Where wasted nations raise a single name; 
And mortgag’d states their grandsire’s 
wreaths regret, 

From age to age in everlasting debt; 
Wreaths which at last the dear-bought 
right convey 

To rust on medals, or on stones decay. 

— Dr. Johnson. 

Heroism 

Self-trust is the essence of heroism. 
— Emerson. 

In a truly heroic life there is no per- 
adventure. It is always either doing 
or dying. — Roswell D. Hitchcock- 


Ileroism — the divine relation which 
in all times unites a great man to other 
men. — Carlyle, 

The grandest of heroic deeds are 
those Tvhicli are performed within four 
walls and in domestic privacy. — Jean 
Paul Richter. 

There is more heroism in self-denial 
than in deeds of arms. — Seneca. 

Take away ambition and vanity, and 
where will be your heroes or patriots? 
— Seneca. 

Heroes did not make our liberties: 
they but reflected and illustrated them. 
— James A. Garfield. ‘ 

Mankind is not disposed to look nar- 
rowly into the conduct of great victors 
when their victory is on the right side. 
— George Eliot. 

The world’s battlefields have been 
in the heart chiefly, and there the 
greatest heroism has been secretly ex- 
ercised. — Beecher, 

The true epic of our times 3s not 
“Arms and the Man,” but “Tools and 
the Man” — an infinitely wider kind of 
epic, — Carlyle. 

Heroism is active genius; genius, 
contemplative heroism. Heroism is 
the self-devotion of genius manifesting 
itself in action. — J. 0. and A. W. 
Hare. 

A noble life, crowned with heroic 
death, rises above and outlives the 
pride and pomp and glory of the might- 
iest empire of the earth. — Garfield. 

Every heroic act measures itself by 
its contempt of some external good. 
But it finds its own success at last, 
and then the prudent also extol.— 
Emerson. 

Those whom the world has delighted 
to honor have often er been influence^ 
in jtheir doings by ambition and vanity 
than by patriotism. — Rochefoucauld. 
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The greatest obstacle to being heroic 
is the doubt whether one may not be 
Toing to prove one’s self a fool; the 
truest heroism is to resist the doubt, 
and the profoiuidest wisdom to know 
when it ought to be resisted, and when 
to be obeyed. — Hawthorne. 


Heroism w’orks in contradiction to 
the voice of mankind, and in contradic- 
tion, for a time, to the voice of the 
great and good. Heroism is an obedi- 
ence to a secret impulse of an indi- 
vidnal’s character. — Emerson. 


Heroism, self-denial, and magnanim- 
ity, in all instances where they do not 
spring from a principle of religion, are 
but splendid altars on which we sac- 
rifice one kind of self-love to another* 
— Colton. 


A light supper, a good night’s sleep, 
and a fine morning hgve often made a 
hero of the same man who, by indiges- 
tion, a restless night, and a rainy 
morning, w'ould have proved a coward. 
— Chesterfield. 


If we must have heroes and wars 
wherein to make them, there is no war 
so briljiant as a war with wrong; no 
hero so fit to be sung as he who has 
gained the bloodless victory of truth 
and mercy, — Horace Bushnell. 


True heroism is alike positive and 
progressive. It sees in right the duty 
which should dominate, and in truth 
the principle which should prevail. 
And hence it never falters in the faith 
that always and everywhere sin must 
be repressed, and righteousness exalted. 
— John McO. Holmes. 


Enthusiasm springs from the im- 
agination, and self-sacrifice from the 
heart. Women are, therefore, more 
naturally heroic than men. All na- 
tions have in their annals some of 
these miracles of patriotism, of which 
woman is the instrument in the hands 
of God. — Lamartine. 


Heroism is the brilliant triumph of 
the soul over the flesh ; that Is to say, 
over fear ; fear of poverty, of suffer- 


ing, of calumny, of sickness, of isola- 
tion, and of death. There is no serious 
piety without heroism. Heroism is the 
dazzling and glorious concentration of 
courage. — Amiel. 


Don’t aim at any impossible 
heroisms. Strive rather to be quiet in 
your own sphere. Don’t live in the 
cloudland of some transcendental 
heaven ; do your best to bring the glory 
of a real heaven dowm, and ray it out 
upon your fellows in this work-day 
world. Seek to make trade bright 
with a spotless integrity, and business 
lustrous with the beauty of holiness. — ■ 
Wm. M. Punshon. 


There is a heroism in crime as well 
as in virtue. Vice and infamy have 
their , altars and their religion. This 
makes nothing in their favor, but is a 
proud compliment to man’s nature. 
Whatever he is or does, he cannot en- 
tirely efface the stamp of the divinity 
on him. Let him striv^e ever so, he 
cannot divest himself of his natural 
sublimity of thought and affection, 
however he may pervert or deprave it 
to ill. — Hazlitt. 


There is an army of memorable suf- 
ferers who suffer inwardly and not 
outwardly. The world’s battlefields 
have been in the heart chiefly. More 
heroism has there been displayed in the 
household and in the closer, I think, 
than on the most memorable military 
battlefields of history. — Beecher. 


Heroism is no extempore work ^ of 
transient impulse— -a rocket rushing 
fretfully up to disturb the darkness 
by which, after a moment’s insulting 
radiance, it is ruthlessly swallowed up, 
— but a steady fire, •which datts forth 
tongues of flame. It is no sparkling 
epigram of action, but a luminous epic 
of character. — Whipple. 


We canffot think too highly of our 
nature, nor too humbly of ourselves. 
When we see the martyr to virtue, sub- 
ject as he is to the infirmities of a 
man, yet suffering the tortures of a 
demon, and bearing them with the mag* 
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nanimity of a God, do we not behold 
a heroism that angels may indeed^ sur- 
pass, but which they cannot imitate, 
and must admire. — Colton. 


Never was there a time, in the his- 
tory of the world, when moral heroes 
were more needed. The world wmits 
for such, the providence of God has 
commanded science to labor and pre- 
pare the way for such. For them she 
is laying her iron tracks, and stretch- 
ing her wires, and bridging the oceans. 
But where are they? Who^ shall 
breathe into our civil and political^ re- 
lations the breath of a higher life . 
Who shall touch the eyes of a pagan- 
ized science, and of a pantheistic phi- 
losophy, that they may see God? ^ho 
shall consecrate to the glory of God 
the triumphs of science? Who, shall 
bear the life-boat to the stranded and 
perishing nations. — Mark Hopkins. 

Hero- W or sliip 

Society is founded on hero-worship. 
•^Carlyle. 


Worship of a hero is transcendent 
admiration of a great man. — Carlyle. 

Hero-worship exists, has ^ existed, 
and will forever exist, universally, 
among mankind. — Carlyle. 

If silence is ever golden, it must 
be * * * beside the graves of 

* ♦ * men, whose lives were more 

significant than speech, and whose 
death was a poem, the music of -which 
can never be sung. — Garfield. 

Fortunate men! your country lives 
because you died. Your fame is placed 
where the breath of calumny can never 
reach it. where the mistakes of a 
weary life can never dim its bright- 
ness ! Coming generations will rise up 
and call you blessed. — Garfield, 


Unmixed praise Is not due to any 
one. It leaves behind a sense of un- 
reality. We can only do justice to a 
great man by a discriminating criti- 
cism. Hero-worship, which paints a 
faultless monster, whom the world 
never saw, is like those modern pic- 


tures which are a blaze of light with- 
out any shadow. — James Freeman 
Clarke. 


Pure hero-worship is healthy. It 
stimulates the young to deeds of hero- 
ism, stirs the old to unselfish efforts, 
and gives the masses models of man- 
kind that tend to lift humanity above 
the commonplace meanness of ordinary 
life. — Bonn Piatt. 


They summed up and perfected, by 
one supreme act, the highest virtues of 
men and citizens. For love of country 
they accepted death, and thus resolved 
all doubts, and made immortal their 
patriotism and their virtue. — Garfield. 


These heroes are dead. They died 
for liberty — they died for us. They 
are at rest. They sleep in the land 
they made free, under the flag they 
rendered stainless, under the solemn 
pines, the sad hemlocks, the tearful 
willows, and the embracing vines. 
They sleep beneath the shadows of the 
clouds, careless alike of sunshine or of 
storm, each in the windowless palace 
of rest. Earth may run red with 
other wars ; they are at peace. In the 
midst of battle, in the roar of conflict, 
they found the serenity of death. I 
have one sentiment for soldiers living 
and dead : cheers for the living ; tears 
for the dead. — Robert G. Ingersoll. 

Historians 

To be a really good historian is per- 
haps the rarest of intellectual distinc- 
tions. — Macaulay. 

Histories are as perfect as the his- 
torian is wdse, and is gifted with an 
eye and a soul. — Carlyle. 


Instructed by the antiquary times, 

He must, he is, he cannot but be wise. 

— Shakespeare. 

Every greht writer is a writer of 
history, let him treat on almost any 
subject he may. — Landor. 

It is to me a peculiarly noble work 
rescuing from oblivion those who de- 
serve immortality, and extending theic 
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renown at the same time that we ad- 
vance our own. — Pliny the Younger. 


Historians ought to be precise, faith- 
ful, and unprejudiced; and neither in- 
terest nor fear, hatred nor affection, 
should make them swerve from the way 
of truth. — Cervantes. 


Historians, only things of weight, 

Results of persons, or affairs of State, 
Briefly, with truth and clearness should 
relate; 

Laconic shortness memory feeds. 

— Heath. 


The historian must be a poet ; not to 
find, but to find again; not to breathe 
life into beings, into imaginary deeds, 
but in order to re-animate and revive 
that which has been ; to represent what 
time and space have placed at a dis- 
tance from us. — Joseph Roux. 


The true historical genius, to our 
thinking, is that which can see the 
nobler meaning of events that are near 
him, as the true poet is he who de- 
tects the divine in the casual ; and we 
somewhat suspect the depth of his in- 
sight into the past, who cannot recog- 
nize the godlike of to-day under that 
disguise in which it always visits us. 
— Lowell. 


A perfect historian must possess an 
imagination suflaciently powerful to 
make his narrative affecting and pic- 
turesque; yet he must control it so 
absolutely as to content himself with 
the materials which he finds, and to 
refrain from supplying deficiencies by 
additions of his own. He must be a 
profound and ingenious reasoner; yet 
he must possess sufficient self-com- 
mand to abstain from casting his facts 
in tho mould of his hypothesis.— 
Macaulay. 


The true historian, therefore, seek- 
ing to compose a true picture of the 
thing acted, must collect tacts and 
combine facts. Methods will differ, 
styles will differ. Nobody ever does 
anything like anybody else; but the 
end in view is generally the same, and 
the historian’s end is truthful narra- 
tion. Maxims he will hkve^ if he is 


wise, never a one ; and as for a moral, 
if he tell his story well, it will need 
none; if he tell it ill, it will deserve 
none. — ^Augustine Birrell. 

History 

History teaches everything, even the 
future. — Lamartine. 


All history is a lie! — Sir Robert 
Walpole. 


There is a history in all men’s lives. 
— Shakespeare. 


History is but the unrolled scroll of 
prophecy. — James A. Garfield. 

What is history but a fable agreed 
upon? — Napoleon I. 

Truth is liable to be left-handed in 
history. — Dumas, Pfere. 

Sin writes history ; goodness is 
silent. — Goethe. 


To study history is to study litera- 
ture. — ^Willmott. 


History is the complement of poetry. 
— Sir J. Stephen. 


Biography is the only true history.— 
Oarlylfe. 

All history was at first oral. — Dr. 
Johnson. 

Her ample page rich with the spoils 
of time. — Gray. 

The mystery of history is an 
insoluble problem. — Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

History is a pageant and not a phi- 
losopher. — Augustine Birrell. 

History is only a confused heap of 
facts. — Lord Chesterfield. 

History is the revelation of Provi- 
dence. — K^ossuth. 

History itself is nothing more than 
legend and romance. — Thomas Wright» 
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History is clarified experience. — 
Lowell. 


History is, after all, the crystalliza- 
tion of popular beliefs. — Honn Piatt. 

History ought to be guided by strict 
truth ; and worthy actions require 
nothing more. — Pliny the Younger. 

History is neither more nor less than 
biography on a large scale. — ^Lamar- 
tine. 

History shows that the majority of 
men who have done anything great 
have passed their youth in seclusion. 
Heine. 


History, which is, indeed, little more 
than the register of the crimes follies, 
and misfortunes of mankind. — Gibbon. 

That which history can give us best 
is the enthusiasm which it raises in 
our hearts. — Goethe. 

The Grecian history is a poem, Lat- 
in history a picture, rnodern history 
a chronicle. — Chateaubriand, 

History casts its shadow far into 
the land of song.— Longfellow. 

History, in whatever way it may 
be executed, is a great source of pleas- 
ure. — Pliny the Younger. 

History is little else than a picture 
of human crimes and misfortunes. — 
Voltaire. 

Anything but history, for history 
must be false. — Horace Walpole. 

They w^ho live in history only seem- 
ed to walk the earth again. — Longfel- 
low. 

History is tlie ef=fsence of innumer- 
able biographies. — Carlyle. 

History is only time furnished with 
dates and rich with events. — Hivarol. 


History is the depository of great 
actions, the witness of w’hat is past, 
the example and instfhctor of the 


present, and monitor to the future.^ 
Cervantes. 

History makes ns some amends for 
the shortness of life. — Skelton. 

The historian is a prophet looking 
backwards. — Schlegel. 

History hath triumphed over Time, 
which besides it, nothing but Eternity 
hath triumphed over.— Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh. 

History is but a kind of Newgate 
calendar, a register of the crimes and 
miseries that man has inflicted on his 
fellow-man. — Washington Irving. 


History is a mighty drama, enacted 
upon the theatre of time, with suns 
for lamps and eternity for a back- 
ground. — Carlyle. 


A Grecian history, perfectly written 
should be a complete ‘ record of ^ the 
rise and progress of poetry, philos- 
ophy, and the arts.— Macaulay. 

The impartiality of history is not 
that of the mirror, which merely re- 
flects objects, but of the judge, who 
sees, listens, and decides. — Lamartine. 


Providence conceals itself in the de- 
tails of human affairs, but becomes 
unveiled in the generalities of history. 
— Lamartine. 


History is the witness of the times, 
the torch of truth, the life of mem- 
ory, the teacher of life, the messenger 
of antiquity. — Cicero. 

History needs distance, perspective. 
Facts and events which are too well 
attested cease, in some sort, to be mal- 
leable. — .T oubert. 


A cultivated reader of history is do- 
mesticated in all families ; he dines 
with Pericles, and sups with Titian.— 
Willmott. 


There is no history worthy of attem 
tion but that of a free people; the 
history of a people subjected to des’ 
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potism is only a collection of anec- 
dotes. — Chamfort. 


History is constantly repeating it- 
self, making only such changes of pro- 
gramme as the growth of nations and 
centuries requires. — Garfield. 


History, as it lies at the root of all 
science, is also the first distinct prod- 
uct of man’s spiritual nature ; his 
earliest expression of what can be 
called thought. — Carlyle. 


Not to know what has been trans- 
acted in former times is to continue 
always a child. If no use is made of 
the labors of past ages, the world 
must remain always in the infancy of 
knowledge. — Cicero. 


It is when the hour of the conflict 
is over that history comes^ to a right 
understanding of the strife, and is 
ready to exclaim, “Lo, God is here, 
and we knew Him not !” — Bancroft. 


History, like religion,^ unites all 
learning and power, especially ancient 
history ; that is, the history of the na- 
tions of the youthful world— Grecian 
and Roman, Jewish and early Chris- 
tian. — Richter. 


There is nothing that solidifies and 
strengthens a nation like reading of 
the nation’s own history, whether that 
history is recorded in books, or em- 
bodied in customs, institutions, and 
monuments. — Joseph Anderson. 

What is public history but a regis- 
ter of the successes and_ disappoint- 
ments, the vices, the follies, and the 
quarrels, of those who engage in con- 
tention for power? — Paley. 


At the bottom there is no perf^t 
history; there is none such conceiv- 
able. All past centuries have rotted 
down, and gone confusedly dumb and 
quiet. — Carlyle. 


Each generation gathers together 
the imperishable children of the past, 
and increases them by new’ sons of 


light, alike radiant with immortality. 
— Bancroft. 


History maketh a young man to be 
old, without either wrinkles or grey 
hairs, privileging him with the expe- 
rience of age, without either the in- 
firmities or inconveniences thereof. — 
Puller. 


The history of the past is a mere 
puppet-show. A little man comes out 
and blows a little trumpet, and goes 
in again. You look for something 
new, and lo ! another little man comes 
out, and blows another little trumpet, 
and goes in again. And it is all over. 
— Longfellow. 


The student is to read history ac- 
tively and not passively: to esteem 
his own life the text, and books the 
commentary. Thus compelled, the 
muse of history will utter oracles as 
never to those who do not respect 
themselves. — Emerson. 


Truth comes to us from the past, 
as gold is washed down from the 
mountains of Sierra Nevada, in mi- 
nute but precious particles, and inter- 
mixed with infinite alloy, the debris 
of the centuries. — Bovee. 


In a word, we may gather out of 
history a policy no less wise than eter- 
nal; by the comparison and applica- 
tion of other men’s forepassed miseries 
with our own like errors and ill de- 
servings. — Sir Walter Raleigh. 


We must consider how very little 
history there is — I mean real, authen- 
tic history. That certain kings rei^ 
ed and certain battles were fought, 
we can depend upon as true; but all 
the coloring, all the philosophy, of 
history is conjecture. — Br. Johnson. 

Facts are the mere dross of his- 
tory. It is from the abstract truth 
which interpenetrates them, and lies 
latent among them, like gold m the 
ore, that the mass derives its whole 
ve.lue; and the precious particles are 
geanerally combined with the baser in 
such a manner that the separation ia 
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a task of the utmost difiBculty. — Ma- 
caulay. 


Geologists complain that when they 
want specimens of the common rocks 
of a country, they receive curious 
spars; just so, historians give us the 
extraordinary events and omit^ just 
what we want, — the every-day life of 
each particular time and country. — 
Whately. 


History is a great painter, with the 
world for canvas, and life for a fig- 
ure. It exhibits man in his pride, and 
nature in her magnificence, — ^Jerusa- 
lem bleeding under the Roman, or Lis- 
bon vanishing in flame and earth- 
quake. History must be splendid. Ba- 
con called it the pomp of business. Its 
march is in high places, and along the 
pinnacles and points of great affairs. 
— Willmott. 


History presents the pleasantest fea- 
tures of poetry and fiction, — the maj- 
esty of the epic, the moving accidents 
of the drama, the surprises and moral 
of the romance. Wallace is a ruder 
Hector ; Robinson Crusoe is not 
stranger that Crcesus; the Knights of 
Ashby never burnish the page of Scott 
with richer lights of lance and armor 
than the Carthaginians, winding down 
the Alps, cast upon Livy. — Willmott. 


Trie world^s history is a divine poem 
of which the history of every na- 
tion is a canto and every man a word. 
Its strains have been pealing along 
down the centuries, and though there 
have been mingled the discords of war- 
ring cannon and dying men, yet to the 
Christian philosopher and historian 
— the humble listener — there has been 
a divine melody running through the 
song which speaks of hope and halcyon 
days to come. — James A. Garfield. 

Hobbies 

Hobbies should be wives, not mis- 
tresses. It will not do to have more 
than one at a time. One hobby leads 
you out of extravagance; a team of 
hobbies you cannot drive till you are 
rich enough to find corn for them 


all. Few men are rich enough foi 
that. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

Holidays 

If all the year were playing holidays, 

To sport would be as tedious as to work. 

— Shakespeare. 


I have a great confidence in the rev- 
elations which holidays bring forth.— 
Beaconsfield. 


You sunburnt sicklemen, of August weary. 
Come hither from the furrow and be 
merry : 

Make holiday; your rye-atraw hats put on 
And these fresh nymphs encounter every 
one 

In country footing. — Shakespeare. 


The holiest of all holidays are those 
Kept by ourselves in silence and apart; 
The secret anniversaries of the heart, 
When the full river of feeling overflows; — 
The happy days unclouded to their close; 
The sudden joys that out of darkness 
start 

As flames from ashes; swift desires that 
dart 

Like swallows singing down each wind that 
blows! — Longfellow. 


I The second day of July, 1776, will 
be the most memorable epoch in the 
history of America. I am apt to be- 
i lieve that it will be celebrated by 
succeeding generations as the great 
anniversary festival. It ought to be 
commemorated as the day of deliver- 
ance, by solemn acts of devotion to 
God Almighty. It ought to be sol- 
emnized with pomp and parade, with 
shows, games, sports, guns, bells, bon- 
fires, and illuminations, from one end 
of this continent to the other, from 
this time forward forevermore. — John 
Adams. 

Holiness 

Holiness is an iinselfing of ourselves. 
— F. W. Faber. 


The symmetry of the soul. — Philip 
Henry. 


Holiness is the architectural plan 
upon which God bnildeth up His living 
temple. — C. H. Spurgeon. 


Holiness is happiness ; and the more 
you have of the former, the more you 
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will undoubtedly enjoy of the latter. — 
John Angel Jaraes. 


What Christianity in her antago- 
nism with every form of unbelief most 
needs is holy living. — Christlieb. 


The most holy men are always the 
most humble men ; none so humble on 
earth as those that live highest in 
heaven. — Aughey. 


Remember that holiness is not the 
way to Christ, but Christ is the way 
to holiness. — Aughey. 


Whoso lives the holiest life 
Is fittest far to die. 

— Margaret J. Preston. 


Seek and possess holiness, and con- 
solation will follow, as assuredly as 
warmth follows the dispensation of 
the rays of the sun. — Upham. 


Christ came to give us a justifying 
righteousness, and He also came to 
make us holy — not chiefly for the pur- 
pose of evidencing here our possession 
of a justifying righteousness — ^but for 
the purpose of forming and fitting us 
for a blessed eternity. — Chalmers. 


If it be heaven toward which we 
journey, it will be holiness in which 
we delight; for if we cannot now re- 
joice in having God for our portion, 
where is our meetness for a world in 
which God is to be all in all forever 
and forever? — Henry Melvill. 


It must be a prospect pleasing to 
God Himself to see His creation for- 
ever beautifying in His eyes, and draw- 
ing nearer ^Him by greater degrees of 
resemblance. — Addison. 


The inquirer after holiness should 
associate with those whose intelligence 
will instruct him ; whose example will 
guide him; whose conversation will 
inspire him ; whose cautions will warn 
him, — John Angel James. 


Blessed is the memory of those who 
have kept themselves unspotted from 
the world. Yet more blessed and more 


dear the memory of those who hava 
kept themselves unspotted in the world. 
— Mrs. Jameson. 


Holiness consists of three things—- 
separation from sin, dedication to God, 
transformation into Christ’s image. It 
is in vain that we talk about the last, 
unless we know something experiment- 
ally about the first. — ^Aughey. 


If it be the characteristic of a world- 
ly man that he desecrates what is holy, 
it should be of the Christian to con- 
secrate what is secular, and to recog- 
nize a present and presiding divinity 
in all things. — Chalmers. 


The narrow way, the way of holl" 
ness, not only leads to life, but it is 
life. Walking there, serene are our 
days, peaceful our nights, happy — 
high above the disorders and miseries 
of a wretched world — shall be our 
hourly communion with God ; happy 
— full of assurance, of calm^ and sa- 
cred triumph, shall be our dying hour. 
— Richard Fuller. 


But all his mind is bent to holiness, 

To number Ave-Maries on his beads; 

His champions are the prophets and 
apostles, 

His weapons only saws of sacred writ, 
His study is his tilt-yard, and his loves 
Are brazen images of canonized saints. 

— Shakespeare. 


Holiness is religious principle put 
into motion. It is the love of God 
sent forth into circulation, on the feet, 
and "with the hands of love^ to men. 
It is faith gone to work. It is charity 
coined into actions, and devotion 
breathing benedictions on human suf- 
fering, while it goes up in interces- 
sion to the Father of all piety.— F. D. 
Huntington. 


I make it my constant prayer that 
God would most graciously be pleased 
to dispose us all to do justice, to love 
mercy, and to demean ourselves with 
that charity, humility, and pacific tem- 
per of mind, which were the charac- 
teristics of the Divine Author of our 
blessed religion ; without a humble im- 
itation of whose example in these 
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things, we can never hope to be a 
happy nation.^ — George Washington. 


Everything holy is before what Is 
unholy; guilt presupposes innocence, 
not the reverse; angels, but not fallen 
ones, were created. Hence^ man does 
not properly rise to the highest, but 
first sinks gradually down from it, 
and then afterwards rises again ; ^ a 
child can never be considered too in- 
nocent and good. — Richter. 


It is of things heavenly and uni- 
versal declaration, working in them 
whose hearts God inspireth with the 
due consideration thereof, and habit 
or disposition of mind whereby they 
are made fit vessels both for the re- 
ceipt and delivery of whatsoever spir- 
itual perfection. — Hooker. 


He who the sword of heaven will bear 
Should be as holy as severe; 

Pattern in himself to know, 

Grace to stand, and virtue go; 

More nor less to others :^aying 
Than by self-offences weighing. ^ 

Shame to him whose cruel striking 
Kills for faults of his own liking! 

— Shakespeare. 

Holy Spirit 

A religion without the Holy Ghost, 
though it had all the ordinances and 
all the doctrines of the New Testa- 
ment, would certainly not be Chris- 
tianity. — William Arthur, 


There is no reason to believe that 
the Holy Spirit ever leaves awakened 
sinners, only as they leave the truth 
of God for some error or sin. — Icha- 
bod Spencer. 


You will find that for a smoking flax 
there is no specific like heaven’s oxy- 
gen; for a faint and flickering piety 
there is no cure comparable to the one 
without which all our own exertions 
are but an effort to light a lamp in a 
vacuum — the breath of the Holy 
Spirit. — James Hamilton. 


Whatever the Holy Spirit prompts 
a true Christian to do for the glory of 
God, He allures him to do in a modest 
way, and with a disposition of inde- 
scribable tenderness. — C. S. Robinson. 


The work of the Spirit is to impart 
life, to implant hope, to give liberty, 
to testify of Christ, to guide us into 
all truth, to teach us all things, to 
comfort the believer, and to convict 
the world of sin. — D. L. Moody. 


Culture is good,, genius is brilliant 
civilization is a blessing, education is 
a great privilege; but we may be ed- 
ucated villains. The thing that we 
want most of all is the precious gift 
of the Holy Ghost. — John Hall. 


The believing man hath the Holy 
Ghost; and where the Holy Ghost 
dwelleth. He will not suffer a man 
to be idle, but stirreth him up to all 
exercises of piety and godliness, and 
of true religion, to the love of God, 
* to the patient suffering of afflictions, 
to prayer, to thanksgiving, and the 
exercise of charity towards all men. 
—Martin Luther. 


I firmly believe that the moment 
our hearts are emptied of pride and 
selfishness and ambition and self-seek- 
ing and every thing that is contrary 
to God’s law, the Holy Ghost will 
come and fill every corner of our 
hearts; but if we are full of pride 
and conceit and ambition and self- 
seeking and pleasure and the world, 
there is no room for the Spirit of 
God; and I believe many a man is 
praying to God to fill him when he 
is full already with something else. — ' 
D. L. Moody. 

Home 

Home is the grandest of all insti* 
tutions. — Spurgeon. 


Home is the chief school of human 
virtues. — Channing. 


Home is the seminary of all other 
institutions. — Chapin. 


Home — the nursery of the Infinite. 
William Ellery Channing. 


Our home is still home, be it ever 
so homely. — Charles Dibdin. 


A happy home is the single spot of 
rest which a mar has upon this earth 
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for the cultivation of his noblest sen- melodies and harmonies of old-remem- 
sibilities. — F. W. Robertson. bered joy. — Henry Ward Beecher. 


Home makes the man. — Samuel 
Smiles. 


Home interprets heaven. Home is 
heaven for beginners. — Charles H. 
Parkhurst. 


The sweetest type of heaven is home. 
— J. G. Holland. 


Home, in one form or another, is 
the great object of life. — J. G. Hol- 
land. 


There is no sanctuary of virtue like 
home. — Edward Everett. 


Home-keeping youth have ever 
homely wits. — Shakespeare. 


The strength of a nation, especially 
of a republican nation, is in the intel- 
ligent and well-ordered homes of the 
people. — Mrs. Sigourney. 


His home, the spot of earth supremely 
blest, 

A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest. 

— Montgomery. 


Just the wee cot — the cricket’s chirr — 
Love and j:he smiling face of her. 

— ames Whitcomb Riley. 


Every one in his own house and 
God in all of them. — Cervantes. 


I value this delicious home-feeling 
as one of the choicest gifts d parent 
can bestow. — Washington Irving. 

The air of paradise did fan the 
house, and angels officed all. — Shake- 
speare. 


Communion is the law of growth, 
and homes only thrive when they sus- 
tain relations with each other. — J. G. 
Holland. 


There is no place more delightful 
than one’s own fireside. — Cicero. 


The paternal hearth, the rallying- 
place of the affections. — Washington 
Irving. 


Home should be the centre of joy, 
equatorial and tropical. — Beecher. 


To Adam Paradise was home. To 
the good among his descendants home 
is paradise. — Hare. 


The first indication of domestic hap- 
piness is the love of one’s home. — M. 
de Montlosier. 


The spirit and tone of your home 
will have great influence on your chil- 
dren. If it is what it ought to be, it 
will fasten conviction on their minds, 
however wicked they may become — 
Richard Cecil. 


A Christian home ! What a power 
it is to the child when he is far away 
in the cold, tempting world, and 
voices of sin are filling his ears, and 
his feet stand on slippery places. — ^A. 
E. Kittreage. 


The house of every one is to him 
as his castle and fortress, as well for 
his defence against injury and vio- 
lence, as for his repose. — Sir Edward 
Coke. 


’Mid pleasures and palaces though we may 
roam, 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like 
home. — J. Howard Payne. 


He is happiest, be he king or peas- 
ant, who finds peace in his home. — 
Goethe. 


Home should be an oratorio of the 
memory, singing to all our after life 


No genuine observer can decide oth- 
erwise than that the homes of a na- 
tion are the bulwarks of personal and 
national safety and thrift. — J. G. Hdl- 
land. 


There is a magic in that little word, 
— it is a mystic circle that surrounds 
comforts and virtues never known 
beyond its hallowed limits. — Southey. 
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A man who in the struggles of life 
has no home to retire to, in fact or 
in memory, is without life's best re- 
wards and life’s best defences. — J. G. 
Holland. 


To be happy at home is the ultimate 
result of all ambition, the end to 
which every enterprise and labor 
tends, and of which every desire 
prompts Ae prosecution. — Johnson. 


When home is ruled according to 
God’s word, angels might be asked 
to stay a night with us, and they 
would not find themselves out of their 
element. — 0. H. Spurgeon. 


There is no happiness in life, there 
is no misery, like that growing out 
of the dispositions which consecrate 
or desecrate a home.- — Chapin. 


Home is the resort 

Of love, of joy, of peace and plenty, 
where, 

Supporting and supported, polish’d friends 
And dear relations mingle into bliss. 

— Thomson. 


This fond attachment to the well-known 
place 

Whence first we started into life’s long 
race, 

Maintains its hold with such unfailing 
sway, 

We feel it e^en in age, and at our latest 
day. — Cowper. 


'Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog’s honest 
bark 

Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw 
near home; 

’Tis sweet to know there is an eye will 
mark^ 

Our^ coming, and look brighter when we 
come. — Byron. 


Stint yourself, as you think good, 
in other things ; but dou’t scruple 
freedom in brightening hpme. Gay 
furniture and a brilliant garden are 
a sight day by day, and make life 
blither. — Charles Buxton. 


A house is never perfectly furnish- 
ed for enjoyment unless there is a 
child in it rising three years old, and 
a kitten rising six weeks. — Southey. 


We may build more splendid habita- 
tions, fill our rooms with paintings 
and with sculptures, but we cannot 
buy with gold the old associations. — 

Longfellow. 

How dear to this heart are the scenes of 
my childhood, 

When fond recollection presents them to 
view ; — 

The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled 
Wildwood, 

And every lov’d spot which my infancy 
knew. — Woodworth. 


By the fireside still the light is shining, 
The children’s arms round the parents 
twining. 

From love so sweet, O who would roam? 
Be It ever so homely, home is home. 

— D. M. Mulock. 


Peace and rest at length have come. 

All the day’s long toil is past; 

And each heart is whispering, “Home, 
Home at last I” — Hood. 


Our natural and happiest life is 
when we lose ourselves in the exqui- 
site absorption of home, the delicious 
retirement of dependent love. — ^Miss 

Mulock. 

To make a happy fireside clime 
To weans and wife, 

That’s the true pathos and sublime 

Of human life. — Burns. 


The little smiling cottage! where at eve 
He meets his rosy children at the door, 
Prattling their welcomes, and his honest 
wife, 

With good brown cake and bacon slice, 
intent 

To cheer his hunger after labor hard. 

— Dyer. 


There’s a strange something, which without 
a brain 

Fools feel, and which e’en wise men can’t 
explain, 

Planted in man, to bind him to that 
earth, 

In dearest ties, from whence he drew his 
birth. —-Churchill. 


Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land! 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him burn’d, 
As home his foosteps he hath turn’d, 
From- wandering on a foreign strand! 

— Scott. 


It is a woman, and only a woman, 
— a woman all by herself, if she likes, 
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and without any man to help her, — 
who can turn a house into a home. — 
Frances Power Cobbe. 


Keep the home near heaven. Let 
it face toward the Father’s house. Not 
only let the day begin and end with 
God, with mercies acknowledged and 
forgiveness sought, but let it be seen 
and felt that God is your chiefest joy, 
His will in all you do the absolute and 
sufficient reason. — James Hamilton. 


I have always felt that the best se- 
curity for civilization is the dwelling, 
and that upon properly appointed and 
becoming dwellings depends more than 
anything else the improvement of man- 
kind. Such dwellings are the nursery 
of all domestic virtues, and without a 
becoming home the exercise of those 
virtues is impossible. — Beaconsfield. 


I never heard my father’s or moth- 
er’s voice once raised in any ques- 
tion with each other; nor saw any 
angry or even slightly hurt or offended 
glance in the eyes of either. I never 
heard a servant scolded, nor even sud- 
denly, passionately, or in any severe 
manner, blamed ; and I never saw a 
moment’s trouble or disorder in any 
household matter. — John Ruskin. 


A house is no home unless it con- 
tains food and fire for the mind as 
well as for the body. For human be- 
ings are not so constituted that they 
can live without expansion. If they 
do not get it in one way, they must 
in another, or perish. — Margaret Ful- 
ler Ossoli. 


The home came from heaven. Mod- 
eled on the Father’s house and the 
many mansions, and meant the one to 
be a training place for the other, the 
home is one of the gifts of the Lord 
Jesus— a special creation of Christian- 
ity. — James Hamilton. 


In the homes of America are born 
the children of America ; and from 
them go out into American life, Amer- 
ican men and women. They go out 
with the stamp of these homes upon 
them; and only as these homes are 


what they should be, will they be what 
they should be. — J. G. Holland. 


It is to 'Jesus Christ we owe the 
truth, the tenderness, the purity, the 
warm affection, the holy aspiration, 
which go together in that endearing 
word — home ; for it is He who has 
made obedience so beautiful, and af- 
fection so holy ; it is He who has 
brought the Father’s home so near, 
and has taught us that love is of God. 
— James Hamilton. 


If ever household affections and 
loves are graceful things, they are 
graceful in the poor. The ties that 
bind the wealthy and the proud to 
home may be forged on earth, but those 
which link the poor man to his hum- 
ble hearth are of the true metal and 
bear the stamp of heaven. — Dickens. 


The sweetest type of heaven is home 
— nay, heaven is the home for whose 
acquisition we are to strive the most 
strongly. Home, in one form and an- 
other, is the great object of life. It 
stands at the end of every day’s la- 
bor, and beckons us to its bosom ; and 
life would be cheerless and meaning- 
less, did we not discern across the 
river that divides us from the life 
beyond, glimpses of the pleasant man- 
sions prepared for us. — J. G. Holland, 


The whitewash’d wall, the nicely sanded 
floor, 

The varnish’d clock that click’d behind the 
door; 

The chest contriv’d a double debt to pay, 

A bed by night, a chest of drawers by 
day. — Goldsmith. 


The poorest man may in his cottage 
bid defiance to all the force of the 
Crown. It may be frail, its roof may 
shake ; the wind may blow through 
it; the storms may enter, — the rain 
may enter, — but the King of England 
cannot enter ; all his forces dare not 
cross the threshold of the ruined tern 
ement ! — William Pitt. 


Are you not surprised to find how 
independent of money peace of con- 
science is, and how much happiness 
can be condensed in the humblest 
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home? A cottage will not hold the 
bulky furniture and sumptuous acwm- 
modations of a mansion; but if God 
be there, a cottage will hold as much 
happiness as might stock a palace. — 
Dr. James Hamilton. 


The domestic relations precede, and 
in our present existence are worth 
more than all our other social ties. 
They give the first throb to the heart, 
and unseal the deep fountains of its 
love. Home is the chief school of hu- 
man virtue. Its responsibilities, joys, 
sorrows, smiles, tears, hopes, and so- 
licitudes form the chief interest of hu- 
man life. — Chaniiing. 


The Cottage Homes of England! 

By thousands on her plains, 

They are smiling o’er the silvery brooks, 
And round the hamlet- fanes; 

Through glowing orchards forth they peep. 
Each from its nook of leaves; 

And fearless there the lowly sleep, 

As the birds beneath their eaves. 

— Mrs. Hemans. 


At night returning, every labour sped, 

He sits him down, the monarch of a shed; 

Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round 
surveys 

His children’s looks, that brighten at the 
blaze; 

While his lov’d partner, boastful of her 
hoard, 

Displays her cleanly platter on the board. 

— Goldsmith. 


Cling to thy home! If there the meanest 
shed 

Yield thee a hearth and shelter for thy 
head, 

And some poor plot, with vegetables stored. 

Be all that Heaven allots thee for thy 
board, 

Unsavory bread, and herbs that scatter’d 
grow 

Wild on the river-briifk or mountain-brow; 

Yet e’en this cheerless mansion shall pro- 
vide 

More heart’s repose than all the world 
beside. — ^Leonidas. 


Home and heaven are not so far 
separated as we sometimes think. Nay, 
they are not separated at all, for they 
are both in the same great building. 
Home is the lower story, and is lo- 
cated down here on the ground floor; 
heaven is above stairs, in the second 
and third stories; and, as one afte'* 




another the family is called to come 
up higher, that which seemed to be 
such a strange place begins to wear 
a familiar aspect; and, when at last 
not one is left below, the home is 
transferred to heaven, and heaven is 
home. — Alexander Dickson. 


In all my wanderings round this world of 
care, 

In all my griefs — and God has given my 
share — 

I still had hopes my latest hours to crown, 

Amidst these humble bowers to lay me 
down; 

To husband out life’s taper at the close, 

And keep the flame from wasting, by 
repose: 

I still had hopes, for pride attends us still, 

Amidst the swains to show my book-learn’d 
skill. 

Around my fire an evening group to draw, 

And tell of all I felt, and all I saw; 

And as a hare, whom hounds and horns 
pursue. 

Pants to the place from whence at first 
she flew, 

I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 

Here to return — and die at home at last. 

— Goldsmith. 


The pleasant converse of the fire- 
side, the simple songs of home, the 
words of encouragement as I bend over 
my school-tasks, the kiss as I lie down 
to rest, the patient bearing with the 
freaks of my restless nature, the gen- 
tle counsels mingled with reproofs and 
approvals, the sympathy that meets 
and assuages every sorrow, and sweet- 
ens every little success — all these re- 
turn to me amid the responsibilities 
which press upon me now, and t feel 
as if I had once lived in heaven, and, 
straying, had lost mj way. — J. G. 
Holland. 

Homeliness 

Homeliness has this advantage over 
its enemy, beauty. It is that it is as 
difficult for an ugly woman to be ca- 
lumniated ns for a pretty woman not 
to be. — Stahl. 

Homer 

Like Shakespeare, for all time. — 
Emerson. 


Homer excels all the inventors of 
other arts in this: that he has swah 
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lowed up the honor of those who suc- 
ceeded him. — Pope. 


Milton is the most sublime, and 
Homer the most picturesque. — Robert 
Hall. 

I can no more believe old Homer blind, 
Than those who say the sun hath never 
shin’d; 

The age Wherein he liv’d was dark, but he 
Could not want sight who taught the world 
to see. — Denham. 


Read Homer once, and you can read no 
more, 

For all books else appear so mean, so poor; 
Verse may seem prose; but still persist to 
read, 

And Homer will be all the books you need. 

— Duke of Buckinghamshire. 

Honesty 

Honesty is the best policy. — Cer- 
vantes. 


An honest man^s the noblest work 
of God. — Pope. 


No legacy is so rich as honesty. — 
Shakespeare. 


Honest minds are pleased with hon- 
est things. — Beaumont and Fletcher. 


An honest heart possesses a king- 
dom. — Seneca. 


An honest man is respected by all 
parties. — Hazlitt. 


An honest man’s word is as good as 
his bond. — Cervantes. 


Honest men are the gentlemen of 
nature. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


An honest man is always a child. — 
Martial. 


The badge of honesty is simplicity. 
— Novalis. 


Honesty needs no disguise or orna- 
ment.— Otway. 


Honesty needs no pains to set itself 
off. — Edward Moore. 


Honesty is a warrant of far more 
safety than fame. — Owen Feltham. 


Integrity gains strength by use. — 
Tillotson. 


For honesty coupled to beauty, is 
to have honey a sauce to sugar. — 
Shakespeare. 


An honest man, sir, is able to speak 
for himself, when a knave is not. — 
Shakespeare. 


“Honesty is the best policy;” but 
he who acts on that principle is not an 
honest man. — Whately. 


All other knowledge is hurtful to 
him who has not honesty and good- 
nature. — Montaigne. 


Friends, if we be honest with our- 
selves, we shall be honest with each 
other. — George MacDonald. 


What is becoming is honest, and 
whatever is honest must always be 
becoming. — Cicero. 


I like people to be saints ; but I 
want them to be first and superlative- 
ly honest men. — Madame Swetchine. 


Honesty is good sense, politeness, 
amiableness, — ^all in one. — Richardson. 


Rich honesty dwells like a miser, in 
a poor house, as your pearl in your 
foul oyster. — Shakespeare. 


To be honest as this world goes is 
to be one man picked out of ten thou- 
sand. — Shakespeare. 


The more honesty a man has, the 
less he affects the air of a saint. — 
Lavater. 


Be true, and thou shalt fetter time 
with everlasting chain. — Schiller. 


After all, the most natural beauty 
in the world is honesty and moral 
truth ; for all beauty is truth. — ■ 
Shaftesbury. 


It is necessary ip this life, — at first 
honesty; then usefulness, which fob 
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!ows nearly always, for they cannot 
be separated.^ — Palmieri. 

There is no terror in your threats; 
for I am armed so strong in honesty 
that they pass by me as the idle wind 
which I respect not. — Shakespeare. 


I hope I shall always possess firm- 
ness and virtue enough to maintain, 
what I consider the most enviable of 
all titles, the character of an “honest 
man.” — George Washington. 


A rich man is an honest man, no 
thanks to him, for he would be a dou- 
ble knave to cheat mankind when he 
had no need of it. — Daniel De Foe. 


Lands mortgaged may return, and more 
esteem’d. 

But honesty once pawn’d, is ne’er redeem’d. 

— Middleton. 


Money dishonestly acquired is never 
worth its cost, while a good conscience 
never costs as much as it is worth. — 
J. Petit-Senn. 


When men cease to be faithful to 
their God, he who expects to find 
them so to each other will be much 
disappointed. — Bishop Home. 


If he does really think that there 
is no distinction between virtue and 
vice, why, sir, when he leaves our 
houses let us count our spoons. — Dr. 
J ohnson. 


He who freely praises what he 
means to purchase, and he who enu- 
merates the faults of what he means 
to sell, may set up a partnership with 
honesty. — Lavater. 


Honest and courageous people have 
very little to say about either their 
courage or their honesty. The sun 
has no need to boast of his bright- 
ness, nor the moon of 'her effulgence. 
— Hosea Ballou. 


It would be an unspeakable advan- 
tage, both to the public and private, 
if men would consider that great truth, 
that no man is wis^ or safe but he that 
is honest. — Sir Walter Raleigh. 


It should seem that indolence itself 
would incline a person to be honest, 
as it requires infinitely greater pains 
and contrivance to be a knave. — 
Shenstone. 


What’s the news? 

None, my lord, but that the world’s grown 
honest, 

Then is doomsday near. 

— Shakespeare. 


The first step toward greatness is to 
be honest, says the proverb; but the 
proverb fails to state the case strong 
enough- Honesty is not only “the first 
step toward greatness,” — it is great- 
ness itself. — Bovee. 


A prince can mak a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a’ that; ^ 

, But an honest man’s aboon his might, 
Guid faith, he maunna fa’ that. 

— Bums. 


It is much easier to ruin a man 
of principle than a man of none, for 
he may be ruined through his scruples. 
Knavery is supple and can bend; but 
honesty is firm and upright, and yields 
not*— Colton. 


Nothing really succeeds which is not 
based on reality ; sham, in a large 
sense, is never successful. In the life 
of the individual, as in the more com- 
prehensive life of the State, preten- 
sion is nothing and power is every- 
thing. — Whipple. 


Who is the honest man? 

He that doth still and strongly good pur- 
sue, 

To God, his neighbor, and himself most 
true: 

Whom neither force nor fawning can 

Unpin, or wrench from giving all their 
due. — Herbert. 


Nothing more completely baffles one 
who is full of trick and duplicity him- 
self than straightforward and simple 
integrity in another. A knave would 
rather quarrel with a brother-knave 
than with a fool, but he would rather 
avoid a quarrel with one honest man 
than with both. — Colton. 


A right mind and generous affection 
hath more beauty and charms than all 
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other symmetries in the world besides ; 
and a grain of honesty and native 
worth is of more value than all the 
adventitious ornaments, estates, or pre- 
ferments ; for the sake of which some 
of the better sort so oft turn knaves. 
— Shaftesbury. 


It is with honesty in one particu- 
lar as with wealth, — those that have 
the thing care less about the credit 
of it than those who have it not. No 
poor man can well afford to be 
thought so, and the less of honesty a 
finished rogue possesses the less he 
can afford to be supposed to want it. 
— Colton. 


Put it out of the power of truth 
to give you an ill character; and, if 
anybody reports you not to be an 
honest man, let your practice give him 
the lie; and to make all sure, you 
should resolve to live no longer than 
you can live honestly; for it is better 
to be nothing than a knave. — Marcus 
Antoninus. 


Honesty is not only the deepest pol- 
icy, but the highest wisdom ; since, 
however difficult it may be for integ- 
rity to get on, it is a thousand times 
more difficult for knavery to get off; 
and no error is more fatal than that 
of those who think that Virtue has 
no other reward because they have 
heard that she is her own. — Colton. 


The man who is so conscious of the 
rectitude of his intentions as to be 
willing to open his bosom to the in- 
spection of the world is in possession 
of one of the strongest pillars of a 
decided character. The course of such 
a man will be firm and steady, be- 
cause he has nothing to fear from 
the world, and is sure of the appro- 
bation and support of hea-ten. — Wirt. 


The root of honesty is an honest in- 
tention, the distinct and deliberate 
purpose to be true, to handle facts as 
they are, and not as we wish them to 
be. Pacts lend themselves to manip- 
ulation. Many a butcher’s hand is 
worth more than its weight in gold. 
What we want things to be, we come 


to see them to be ; and the tailor pulls 
the coat and the truth into a perfect 
fit from his point of view. — Maltbie 
Babcock. 


There is no man but for his own 
interest hath an obligation to be hon- 
est, There may be sometimes temp- 
tations to be otherwise; but, all cards 
cast up, he shall find it the greatest 
ease, the highest profit, the best pleas- 
ure, the most safety, and the noblest 
fame, to hold the horns of this altar, 
which, in all assays, can in himself 
protect him. — Peltham. 


An entirely honest man, in the se- 
vere sense of the wmrd, exists no more 
than an entirely dishonest knave; the 
best and the worst are only approx- 
imations to those qualities. Who are 
those that never contradict them- 
selves? yet honesty never contradicts 
itself. Who are they that always con- 
tradict themselves? yet knavery is 
mere self-contradiction. Thus the 
knowledge of man determines not the 
things themselves, but their propor- 
tions, the quantum of congruities and 
incongruities. — Lavater. 


Let honesty be as the breath of thy 
soul, and never forget to have a penny, 
when all thy expenses are enumerated 
and paid: then shalt thou reach the 
point of happiness and independence 
shall be thy shield and buckler, thy 
helmet and crown ; then shall thy soul 
walk upright nor stoop to’ the' silken 
wretch because he hath riches, nor 
pocket an abuse because the hand 
which offers it wears a ring set with 
diamonds. — Franklin. 

Honor 

Honor is the moral conscience of 
the great. — Sir W. Bavenant. 


Honor lies in honest toil. — Grover 
Cleveland, 


Honor’s a lease for life to come. — ■ 
Samuel Butler. 


That chastity of honor which felt 
a stain like a wound. — Burke. 
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Probity is true honor. — From the 
Latin. 


Honor, thou strong idol of man’s 
mind.^ — Sir P. Sidney. 

Let us do what honor demands. — 
Racine. 


If I lose mine honor, I lose myself. 
— Shakespeare. 


One honor won is a surety for more. 
— La Rochefoucauld. 

The due of honor in no point omit. 
— Shakespeare. 

What is honorable is also safest. 
Livy. 

Posts of honor are evermore posts 
of danger and of care. — J. G. Holland. 

Act well your part; there all the 
honor lies. — Pope. 

The strongest passion which I have 
is honor. — Bailey. 

To those whose god is honor, dis- 
grace alone is sin. — J. C. and A. W. 
Hare. 

Purity is the feminine, truth the 
masculine, of honor. — J. C. and A. W. 
Hare. 


When honor comes to you be ready to 
take it; 

But reach not to seize it before it is near. 

— John Boyle O’Reilly. 

The noblest spur unto the sons of fame, 

Is thirst of honour. — John Hall. 


Honor travels in a strait so narrow. 
Where one but goes abreast : keep then 
the path. —Shakespeare. 


If honor calls, where’er she points the way 
The sons of honor follow, and obey. 

— Churchill. 


We’ll shine in more substantial honours, 
And to be noble, we’ll be good. 

— Thos. Percy. 

All is lost save kc^uor. — Francis I. 


As the sun breaks through the dark- 
est clouds, so honor peereth in the 
meanest habit. — Shakespeare. 


But if it be a sin to covet honour, 

I am the most offending soul alive. 

— Shakespeare. 


True, conscious honor is to feel no sin:^ 
He’s arm’d without that’s innocent within. 

— Pope. 


Better to die ten thousand thousand 
deaths, 

Than wound my honor. — Addison. 

Honor is an old-world thing; but it 
smells sweet to those in whose hand 
it is strong. — Ouida. 


Honors achieved tar exceed those 
that are created. — Solon. 


What stronger breastplate than a 
heart untainted ? — Shakespeare. 


Hope is a delusion; no hand can 
grasp a wave or a shadow. — V’ictor 
Hugo. 


Woman’s honor, as nice as ermine, 
will not bear a soil. — Bryden. 


I would not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more. — Lovelace. 


Let honor be to us as strong an ob- 
ligation, as necessity is to others. — 
Pliny. 


Our own heart, and not other men’s 
opinions, forms our true honor. — Cole- 
ridge. 

When a virtuous man is raised, it 
brings gladness to his friends, grief 
to his enemies, and glory to his pos- 
terity. — Ben Jonson. 


Honor is unstable, and seldom the 
same; for she feeds upon opinion, and 
is as fickle as her food. — Colton. 


That nation is worthless which does 
not joyfully stake everything on her 
honor. — Schiller, 


The journey of high honor lies not 
in smooth ways. — Sir P. Sidney. 
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When about to commit a base deed, 
respect thyself, though there is no wit- 
ness. — Ausonius. 


There is no praise in being upright, 
where no one can, or tries to corrupt 
you. — Cicero. 


The giving riches and honors to a 
wicked man is like giving strong wine 
to him that hath a fever. — Plutarch. 


Honor is like an island, rugged and 
without a landing-place ; we can nev- 
ermore re-enter when we are once out- 
side of it. — Boileau. 


Honor is the most capricious in her 
rewards. She feeds us with air, and 
often pulls down our house, to build 
our monument. — Colton. 


Discretion and hardy valor are the 
twins of honor, and, nursed together, 
make a conqueror ; divided, but a 
talker. — Beaumont and Fletcher. 


Honor and fortune exist for him 
who always recognizes the neighbor- 
hood of the great, always feels himself 
in the presence of high causes. — Em- 
erson. 


Unblemished honor is the flower of 
virtue ! the vivifying soul ! and he who 
slights it will leave the other dull and 
lifeless dross. — Thomson. 


Honour Is purchas’d by the deeds we do; 
* * * honour is not won, 

Until some honourable deed be done. 

— Marlowe. 


The purest treasure mortal times afford 
Is — spotless reputation; that away, 

Men are but gilded loam, or painted clay. 

— Shakespeare. 


Honor is like the eye, which cannot 
suffer the least injury without dam- 
age; it is a precious stone, the price 
of which is lessened by the least flaw. 
— Bossuet. 


Honor is but the reflection of a 
man’s own actions shining bright in 
the face of all about him, and from 


thence rebounding upon himself.^ — 
South. 


Honour, thou blood-stained god! at whose 
red altar 

Sit war and homicide; oh, to what madness 
Will insult drive thy votaries 

— Geo. Coleman, Jr. 


Honour is like that glassy bubble. 

That finds philosophers such trouble, 

Whose least part crack’d, the whole does 
fly 

And wits are crack’d to find out w'hy. 

— Butler. 


To contemn all the wealth and pow- 
er in the world, where they stand in 
competition with a man’s honor, is 
rather good sense than greatness of 
mind. — Steele. 


High honor is not only gotten and 
born by pain and danger, but must be 
nursed by the like, else it vanisheth as 
soon as it appears to the world. — Sir 
P. Sidney. 


The Athenians erected a large statue 
of iEsop, and placed him, though a 
slave, on a lasting pedestal, to show 
that the way to honor lies open indif- 
ferently to all. — Phsedrus. 


Honor is unstable, and seldom the 
same; for she feeds upon opinion, and 
is as fickle as her food. She builds a 
lofty structure on the sandy founda- 
tion of the esteem of those who are 
of all beings the most subject to 
change. — Colton. 


What can be more honorable than 
to have courage enough to execute the 
commands of reason and conscience, — 
to maintain the dignity of our na- 
ture, and the station assigned us? — 
Jeremy Collier. 


Keep unscathed the good name ; keep 
out of peril the honor without which 
even your battered old soldier who is 
hobbling into his grave on half-pay 
and a wooden leg would not change 
with Achilles. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


The law of honor is a system of 
rules constructed by people of fash* 
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ioB, and calculated to facilitate their 
intercourse with one another. — Paley. 


The sense of honor is of so fine and 
delicate a nature, that it is only to 
be met with in minds which are natu- 
rally noble, or in such as have been 
cultivated by good examples, or a re- 
fined education. — Addison. 


Set honor in one eye, and death i’ the 
other, 

And I will look on both indifferently: 
For, let the gods so speed me as I love 
The name o£ honor more than I fear 
death. —Shakespeare. 


Man is hfs own star, and the soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man. 
Commands all light, all influence, all fate; 
Nothing to him falls early, or too late. 

Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, — 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still! 

— Fletcher. 


A life of honor and of worth 
Has no eternity on earth, — 

’Tis but a name — 

And yet its glory far exceeds^ 

That base and sensual life which leads 
To want and shame. 

— Longfellow. 


Honour is 

Virtue's allowed ascent: honour that clasps 
All perfect Justice in her arms; that 
craves 

No more respect than that she gives; that 
does 

Nothing but what she’ll suffer. 

— Massinger. 


To be ambitious of true honor, of the 
true glory and perfection of our na- 
tures, is the very principle and incen- 
tive of virtue; but to be ambitious of 
titles, of place, of ceremonial respects 
and civil pageantry, is as vain and lit- 
tle as the things are which we court. 
— Sherlock. - 


Honour’s a sacred tie, the law of kings, ^ 
The noble mind’s distinguishing perfection 
That aids and strengthens virtue where It 
meets her, ^ i 

And imitates her actions where she is not: 
It is not to be sported with. 

— Addison. 


Honor is not a virtue in itself, it is 
the mail behipd which the virtues fight 
more securely. A man without honor 


is as maimed in his equipment as an 
accoutred knight without helmet. 
Honor is not simply truthfulness; it 
is truthfulness sparkling with the fire 
of a suspect! ve personality. It 
is something more than an ornament 
even to the loftiest. — George H. Cal- 
vert. 


No man of honor, as the word is 
usually understood, did ever pretend 
that his honor obliged him to be chaste 
or temperate, to pay his creditors, to 
be useful to his country, to do good 
to mankind, to endeavor to be wise or 
learned, to regard his word, his prom- 
ise, or his oath. — Swift. 


Your honors here may serve you for 
a time, as it were for an hour, but 
they will be of no use to you beyond 
this world. Nobody will have heard 
a word of your honors in the other 
life. Your glory, your shame, your 
ambitions, and all the treasures foi 
which you push hard and sacrifice 
much will be like wreaths of smoke, 
For these things, which you mostly 
seek, and for which you spend your 
life, only tarry with you while you are 
on this side of the flood. — Beecher. 


Well, ’tis no matter; honor pricks 
■me on. Yea, but how if honor prick 
me off, when I come on? how then? 
Can honor set to a leg? no : or an arm? 
no : or take away the grief of a 
wound ? no : Honor hath no skill in 
surgery, then? no. What is honor? a 
word. What is in that word honor? 
What is that honor? air. A trim reck- 
oning! Who hath it? he that died 
Wednesday. Doth he feel it? no. Doth 
he hear it? no. ’Tis insensible, then. 
Yea, to the dead. But will it not live 
with the living? no. Why? detraction 
win not suffer it. Therefore, I’ll none 
of it. Honor is a mere scutcheon ; and 
so ends my catechism. — Shakespeare. 

Hope 

Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast — Pope. 


Hope is the mother of faith. — Lam 
dor. 

Thou sick man’s health ! — Cowley. 
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Hope deferred maketh the heart sick. 
—Bible. 


Hope is the ruddy morning of joy. 
— Richter. 


Hope is brightest when it dawns 
from fears. — Sir Walter Scott. 


That star on life’s tremulous ocean. 
> — Moore. 


Hope is a light diet, but very stim- 
ulating. — Balzac. 


Hope springs exulting on trium- 
phant wing. — Burns. 


The sickening pang of hope deferred. 
—Scott. 


Delusive hope still points to distant 
good. — Euripides, 


Hope is a working-man’s dream. — 
Pliny. 


Hope is the poor man’s bread. — 
Thales. 


Hope is such a bait, it covers any 
hook. — Ben Jonson. 


Who against hope believed in hope. 
—Bible. 


He that lives upon hopes will die 
fasting. — Benjamin Franklin. 

Hope is a lover’s staff. — Shake- 
speare. 

The mighty hopes that make us men. 
— Longfellow. 

Where no hope is left, is left no fear. 
^Milton. 


Hope against hope, and ask till ye 
receive . — J as. Montgomery, 

Folly ends where genuine hope be- 
gins. — Cowper. 


Hope! thou nurse of young desire. 
— Bickerstaff. 


The most wretched have yet hope. — 
Tupper. 


Hope is the most treacherous of all 
human fancies. — James Fenimore 
Cooper. 


When our hopes break, let our pa- 
tience hold. — Thomas Fuller. 


Where there is no hope there can be 
no endeavor- — Johnson. 


Sire of repentance, child of fond de- 
sire I — Cowley. 


Hope is love’s happiness, but not 
its life. — Miss L. E. Landon. 


He that loses hope may part with 
anyth ing. — Congreve. 

Hope, alas ! is our waking dream. — 
Madame de Girardin. 


The greatest architect and the one 
most needed is hope. — Henry Ward 
Beecher. 


It is to hope, though hope were lost. 
— Mrs. Barbauld. 


Auspicious Hope! in thy sweet garden grow 
Wreaths for each toil, a charm for every 
woe. — Campbell. 


Be still, sad heart! and cease repining; 
Behind the cloud is the sun still shining. 

— H. W. Longfellow. 


Things at the worst will cease, or else 
climb upward 

To what they were before. 

— Shakespeare. 


While there is life, there’s hope, (he 
cried,) 

Then why such haste ^ — so groan’d and 
died. — -Gay. 


Hope and fear alternate chase 

Otir course through life’s uncertain race. 

— Scott. 


Hope ever urges on, and tells us to- 
morrow will be better. — Tibullus. 


^ Hope, deceitful as sbe is, serves at 
least to conduct us through life by an 
agreeable path. — Rochefoucauld. 
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Hope is a willing slave; des]?air is 
free. — Dawes. 


For hope is but the dream of those 
that wake! — Prior. 


The miserable have no other medicine. 
But only hope. — Shakespeare. 


What can we not endure, 

When pains are lessen’d by the hope of 
cure? — Nabb. 


Hope itself is a pain, while it is 
overmatched by fear. — Sir P. Sidney. 


His worth shines forth the bright' 
est who in hope always confides; the 
abject soul despairs. — Euripides. 


Hope ! fortune's cheating lottery ; 
when for one prize an hundred blanks 
there be! — Gowley. 


The shadow of human life is traced 
upon a golden ground of immortal 
hope. — Hillard. 


If thy hope be any thing worth, it 
will purify thee from thy sins. — Joseph 
Alleine. 


A religious hope does not only bear 
up the mind under her sufferings but 
makes her rejoice in them. — ^Addison. 


Hope will make thee young; for 
Hope and Youth are children of one 
mother. — Shelley. 


The night is past, — ^joy cometh with 
the morrow. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Hope is a leaf-joy which may be 
beaten out to a great extension, like 
gold. — Bacon. 


Hope is an amusement rather than 
a good, ^nd adapted to none but very 
tranquil minds. — Dr. Johnson. 


Whatever enlarges hope, will also 
exalt courage. — Johnson. 


The hope of all earnest souls must 
be realized. — Whittier. 


^ No hope so bright but is the begin- 
’'^ng of its own fulfilment — Emerson, 


Hope awakens courage. He who 
can implant courage in the human soul 
is the best physician. — Von Knebel. 


Hope is the pillar that holds up the world. 
Hope IS the dream of a waking man. 

— Pliny. 


With a mind not diseased, a holy life 
is a life of hope ; and at the end of it, 
death is a great act of hope. — Wm. 
Mountford. 


Hope says to us constantly, “Go on, 
go on,” and leads us thus to the grave. 
— Mme. de Maintenon. 


Things which yon don't hope happen 
more frequently than things which you 
do hope. — Plautus. 


A woman’s hopes are woven of sun- 
beams; a shadow annihilates them*. — 
George Eliot. 


Take hope from the heart of man, 
and you make him a beast of prey. — 
Ouida. 


Hope is like the sun, which, as we 
journey towards it, casts the shadow 
of our burden behind us. — Samuel 
Smiles. 


^ A propensity to hope and joy is real 
riches ; one to fear and sorrow, real 
poverty. — Hume. 


However deceitful hope may be, yet 
she carries us on pleasantly to the end 
of life. — La Rochefoucauld 


A wise Providence consoles our pres- 
ent afilictions by joys borrowed from 
the future. — Hosea Ballou. 


God puts the excess of hope in one 
man, in order that it may be a medi- 
cine to the man who is despondent. — • 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


Hope travels through, nor quits ua 
when we die. — Pope. 


The setting of a great hope is like 
the setting of the sun. The brightness 
of our life is gone. — Longfellow. 
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Hope is the best p<«session. None 
are completely wretched but those who 
are without hope ; and few are re- 
duced so low as that. — Hazlitt. 


Through the sunset of hope, 

Like the shapes of a dream. 

What paradise islands of glory gleam! 

—Shelley. 


Hope is like the wing of an angel, 
soaring xip to heaven, and bearing our 
prayers to the throne of God. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 


Hope is the only good which is com- 
mon to all men ; those who have noth- 
ing more possess hope still. — Thales. 


Hope animates the wise, and lures 
the presumptuous and indolent who 
repose inconsiderately on her prom- 
ises. — Vauvenargues. 


Dear hope! earth’s dowry and heav’n’s 
debt, 

The entity of things that are not yet 
Subtlest, but surest thing. — Crashaw. 


Hope proves man deathless. It is 
the struggle of the soul, breaking loose 
from what is perishable, and attesting 
her eternity. — Henry Melvill. 


Hope is the virgin of the ideal world, 
who opens heaven to us in the midst 
of every tempest. — Arsine Houssaye. 


Man is, properly speaking, based 
upon hope, he has no other possession 
but hope ; this world of his is emphat- 
ically the place of hope. — Carlyle. 


It is when our budding hopes are 
nipped beyond recovery by some rough 
wind, that we are the most disposed 
to picture to ourselves what flowers 
it might have borne, if they had flour- 
ished. — Dickens. 


There are hopes, the bloom of whose 
beauty would be spoiled by the tram- 
mels of description ; too lovely, too del- 
icate, too sacred for words, they should 
only be known through the sympathy 
of hearts. — Dickens. 


Hope is the last lingering light of 
the human heart. It shines when ev- 


ery other is put out. Extinguish it, 
and the gloom of affliction becomes the 
very blackness of darkness — cheerless 
and impenetrable. — Aughey. 


O Hope, sweet flatterer! thy delusive 
touch 

Sheds on afflicted minds the balm of com- 
fort. 

Relieves the load of poverty, sustains 

The captive, bending with the weight of 
bonds, 

And smooths the pillow of disease and 
pain. — Glover. 


Hope is the best part of our riches. 
What sufficeth it that we have the 
wealth of the Indies in our pockets, if 
we have not the hope of heaven in our 
souls? — Bovee. 


Hope is a pleasant acquaintance, 
but an unsafe friend. Hope is not 
the man for your banker, though he 
may do for a traveling companies. — 
Haliburton. 


“Hast thou hope?” they asked of 
John Knox, when he lay a-dying. He 
spoke nothing, but raised his finger 
and pointed upward, and so died. — 
Carlyle. 


A loving heart encloses within itself 
an unfading and eternal Eden. Hope 
is like a bad clock, forever striking 
the hour of happiness, whether it has 
come or not. — Richter. 


Hope is that pleasure of the mind 
which every one finds in himself upon 
the thought of a probable future en- 
joyment of a thing which is apt to 
delight him. — Locke. 


True hope is swift, and flies with swallow’s 
wings: 

Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures 
kings. — Shakespeare. 


Behind the cloud the starlight lurks. 
Through showers the sunbeams fall; 
For God, who loveth all His works, 
Has left His Hope with all. 

—Whittier. 


It is necessary to hope, though hope 
f^ould be always deluded; for hope 
itself is happiness, and its frustrations, 
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however frequent, are yet less dreadful 
than its extinction. — Dr. Johnson. 


Hope, like the gleaming taper’s light. 
Adorns and cheers our way; 

And still, as darker grows the night. 
Emits a brighter ray. — Goldsmith. 


All which happens in the whole 
world happens through hope. No hus- 
bandman would sow a grain of corn if 
he did not hope it would spring up and 
bring forth the ear. How much more 
are we helped on by hope in the way 
to eternal life ! — Luther. 


Know then, whatever cheerful and serene 
Supports the mind, supports the body too: 
Hence, the most vital movement mortals 
feel , , 

Is hope, the balm and lifeblood of the soul. 

John Armstrong. 


Hope is the mainspring of human 
action; faith seals our lease of im- 
mortality; and charity and love give 
the passport to the soul’s true and last- 
ing happiness. — Street. 

A hope unaccompanied with a godly 
life had better be given up, and the 
sooner the better; for, if retained, it 
will prove as a spider’s web when God 
shall take away the soul. — Aughey. 


Hope rules a land forever green, 

All powers that serve the bright-eyed queen 
And confident and gay; 

Clouds at her bidding disappear, 

Points she to aught? — the bliss draws near 
And fancy smooths the way. 

— Wordsworth. 


Cease, every Joy, to glimmer in my mind, 
But leave, — oh I leave the light of Hope 
behind! 

What though my winged hours of bliss 
have been, 

Like angel-visits, few and far between. 

— Campbell. 


Human life has not a surer friend, 
nor oftentimes a greater enemy, than 
hope. It is the miserable man’s god, 
which in the hardest gripe of calamity 
never jpails to yield to him beams of 
comfort. It is the presumptuous man’s 
devil, which leads him a while in a 
smooth way, and then suddenly breaks 
his neck.— k)wen Feltham. 


This comforts me, that the most 
weather-beaten vessel cannot properly 
be seized on for a wreck which hath 
any quick cattle remaining therein. 
My spirits are not as yet forfeited to 
despair, having one lively sppk of 
hope in my heart because God is even 
where He was before. — Fuller. 


Hope is a vigorous principle; it is 
furnished with light and heat to ad- 
vise and execute ; it sets the head and 
heart to work, and animates a man to 
do his utmost. And thus, by perpet- 
ually pushing and assurance, it puts a 
difficulty out of countenance, and 
makes a seeming ^ impossibility give 
w^ay. — Jeremy Collier. 


Hope is our life when first our life grows 
clear, 

Hope and delight, scarce crossed by lines 
of fear: 

Yet the day comes when fam we would 
not hope — 

But forasmuch as we with life must cope, 

Struggling with this and that — and who 
knows why? 

Hope will not give us up to certainty, 

But still must bide with us. 

— Wm, Morris. 


The riches of heaven, the honor 
which cometh from God only, and the 
pleasures at His right hand, the ab- 
sence of all evil, the presence and en- 
joyment of all good, and this good en- 
during to eternity, never more, to be 
taken from us, never more to be in any, 
the least degree, diminished, but for- 
ever increasing, these are the wreaths v 
which form the contexture of ^ that 
crown held forth to our hopes. — Bishop 
Horne. 


Never give up! it is wiser and better 
Always to hope, than once to despair; 
Fling off the load of Doubt’s cankering 


fetter, 

And break the dark spell of tyrannical 


Care : 

Never give up or the burden may sink 


you, — 

Providence kindly has mingled the cup; 
And in all trials and troubles, bethink you 
The watchword of life must be, — never 
give up. — Tupper. 


True hope is based on the energy of 
character. A strong mind always 
hopes, and has always cause to hope, 
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because it knows the mutability of hu- 
man affairs, and how slight a circum- 
stance may change the whole course of 
events. Such a spirit, too, rests upon 
itself ; it is not confined to partial 
views or to one particular object. And 
if at last all should be lost, it has 
saved itself. — Von Knebel. 


Hope is to a man as a bladder to a 
learning swimmer — it keeps him from 
sinking in the bosom of the waves, and 
by that help he may attain the exer- 
cise ; but yet it many times makes him 
venture beyond his height, and then if 
that breaks, or a storm rises, he 
drowns without recovery. How many 
would die, did not hope sustain them ! 
How many have died by hoping too 
much ! This wonder we find in Hope, 
that she is both a flatterer and a true 
friend. — Feltham. 


Used with due abstinence, hope acts 
as a healthful tonic; intemperately in- 
dulged, as an enervating opiate. The 
visions of future triumph, which at 
first animate exertion, if dwelt upon 
too intently, will usurp the place of 
the stern reality; and noble objects 
will be contemplated, not for their own 
inherent worth, but on account of the 
day-dreams they engender. Thus hope, 
aided by imagination, makes one man 
a hero, another a somnambulist, and a 
third a lunatic ; while it renders them 
all enthusiasts. — Sir J. Stephen. 


Failure will hurt but not hinder us. 
Disillusion will pain but not dis- 
hearten us. Sorrows will shake us but 
not break ns. Hope will set the music 
ringing and quicken our lagging pace. 
We need hope for living far more than 
for dying. Dying is easy work com- 
pared with living. Dying is -a mo- 
ment’s transition ; living, a transac- 
tion of years. It is the length of the 
rope that puts the sag in it. Hope 
tightens the cords and tunes up the 
heart-strings. Work well, then; suf- 
fer patiently, fejoicing in hope. God 
knows all, and yet is the God of Hope. 
And when we have hoped to the end 
herOf He will give us something to 
look forward to, for all eternity. For 
“hope abideth.” — Maltbie Babcock. 


Horse — HorsemansMp 

A horse ! a horse I my kingdom for a 
horse ! — Shakespeare. 


And witch the world with noble 
horsemanship. — Shakespeare. 


A good rider on a good horse is as 
much above himself and others as the 
world can make him. — Lord Herbert. 


I will not change my horse with any 
that treads but on four pasterns. When 
I bestride him I soar, I am a -hawk; 
he trots the air ; the earth sings when 
he touches it.— Shakespeare. 


My beautiful! my beautiful! 

That standest meekly by 
With thy proudly arch’d and glossy neck, 
And dark and fiery eye; — 

The stranger hath thy bridle-rein — 

Thy master hath his gold — 

Fleet-limb’d and beautiful, farewell! 

Thou ’^rt sold, my steed — thou ’rt soldi 
— Mrs. Norton. 


Oh! not all the pleasure that poets may 
praise, — 

Not the wildering waltz in the ball-room’S/ 
blaze, 

Nor the chivalrous joust, nor the daring 
race, 

Nor the swift regatta, nor merry chase, 

Nor the sail high heaving waters o’er. 

Nor the rural dance on the moonlight 
shore, — 

Can the wild and fearless joy exceed 

Of a fearless leap on a fiery steed. 

— Sara J. Clarke. 


GamaUn is a dainty steed, 

Strong, black, and of a noble breed, 

Full of fire, and full of bone, 

With all his line of fathers known; 

Fine his nose, his nostrils thin, 

But blown abroad by the pride within; 
His mane is like a river flowing, 

' And his eyes like embers glowing 
In the darkness of the night, 

And his pace as swift as light. 

— Barry Cornwall- 

Hospitality 

Provision is the foundation of hos- 
pitality, and thrift the ,fuel of mag- 
nificence. — Sir P. Sidney. 

It is not the quantity of the meat, 
but the cheerfulness of the guests.^ 
which makes the feast. — Clarendon. 
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Hospitality sitting with gladness. — 
Longfellow. 


Hospitality sometimes degenerates 
into profuseness, and ends in madness 
and folly.^ — Atterbury. 


Be not forgetful to entertain stran- 
gers ; for thereby some have entertain- 
ed angels unawares. — Bible^ 

There is an emanation from the 
heart in genuine hospitality which 
cannot be described, but is immediate- 
ly felt and puts the stranger at once 
at his ease. — Washington Irving. 


Like many other virtues, hospitality 
is practiced in its perfection by the 
poor. If the rich did their share, how 
would the woes of this world be light- 
ened! — Mrs. Kirkland. 


Let not the emphasis of hospitality 
lie in bed and board ; but let truth and 
love and honor and courtesy flow in all 
thy deeds. — Emerson. 

It is an excellent circumstance that 
hospitality grows best where it is most 
needed. In the thick of men it dwin- 
dles and disappears, like fruit in the 
thick of a wood ; but where men are 
planted sparely it blossoms and ma- 
tures, like apples on a standard or an 
espalier. It flourishes where the inn 
and lodging-house cannot exist. — Hugh 
Miller. 


Blest be that spot, where cheerful guests 
retire 

To ^use from toil, and trim their even- 
ing fire; 

Blest that abode, where want and pain re- 
pair, 

And every stranger finds a ready chair: 

Blest be those feasts with simple plenty 
crown’d. 

Where all the ^ruddy family around 

Laugh at the jest or pranks, that never 
fail, ^ * 

Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale, 

Or press the bashful stranger to his food, 

And learn the luxury of doing good. 

— ^oldsrpith. 

Hours 

Hours are golden links — God’s 
tokens reaching heaven. — Dickens. 


Catch, then, oh! catch the transient hou^^ 
Improve each moment as it flies; 

Life’s a short summer — man a flower. 

He dies — alas! how soon he dies! 

— Dr. Johnson. 

House 

Houses are like the human beingt 
that inhabit them. — Victor Hugo. 


Old houses mended, 

Cost little less than new before they’re 
ended. — Colley Cibber. 


The house of every one is to him aa 
his castle and fortress, as well for hi^ 
defence against injury and violence 
for his repose. — Sir Edward Coke. 


My precept to all who build is, that 
the owner should be an ornament to 
the bouse, and not the house to th& 
owner. — Cicero. 


A house is never perfectly furnished 
for enjoyment unless there is a child 
in it rising three years old, and a kit- 
ten rising six weeks. — Southey. 

Housekeeping 

I Nothing lovelier can oe found 

I In woman, than to study household good, 
And good works in her husband to prO' 
mote. — Milton. 

Human Nature 

A rational nature admits of nothing 
but what is serviceable to the rest of 
mankind. — ^Antoninus. 


In so complex a thing as human 
nature, we must consider it is hard to 
find rules without exception. — George 
Eliot. 


It is the talent of human nature to 
run from one extreme to another. — ■ 
Swift. 


The scrutiny of human nature on v 
small scale is one of the most danger- 
ous of employments; the study of it 
on a large scale is one of the safest 
and truest. — Isaac Taylor. 


If we did not take great pains, and 
were not at great expense to corrupt 
our nature, our nature would never 
corrupt us.^ — Lord Clarendon. 
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As there is much beast and some 
devil in man, so is there some angel 
and some God in him. The beast and 
the devil may be conquered, but in 
this life never wholly destroyed. — Cole- 
ridge. 


Console yourself, dear man and 
brother; whatever you may be sure 
of, be sure at least of this, that you are 
dreadfully like other people. Human 
nature has a much greater genius for 
sameness than for originality. — Lowell. 


Human nature is so weak that the 
honest men who have no religion make 
me fret with their perilous virtue, as 
rope-dancers with their dangerous 
equilibrium. — De L6vis. 


A man’s nature is best perceived in 
privateness, for there is no affectation ; 
in passion, for that putteth a man out 
of his precepts; and in a new case or 
experiment, for there custom leaveth 
him. — Bacon. 


There do remain dispersed in the 
soil of human nature divers seeds of 
goodness, of beni^ity, of ingenuity, 
)vhich being cherish^, excited, and 
quickened by good culture, do by com- 
mon experience thrust out flowers very 
lovely, and yield fruits very pleasant 
of virtue and goodness. — Mrs. L. M. 
Child. 


The fact of our deriving constant 
pleasure from whatever is a type or 
semblance of divine attributes, and 
from nothing but that which is so, is 
the most glorious of all that can be 
demonstrated of human nature; it not 
only sets a great gulf of specific sepa- 
ration between us and the lower ani- 
mals, but it seems a promise of a com- 
munion ultimately deep, close, and 
conscious, with the Being whose dark- 
ened manifestations we here feebly and 
unthinkingly delight in. — Ruskin. 


No doubt hard work is a great po- 
lice agent. If everybody were worked 
from morning till night, and then care- 
fully locked up, the register of crime 
might be greatly diminished. But 
’v^at would become of human nature? 
Where would be the room for growth 
in such a system of things? It is 


through sorrow and mirth, plenty and 
need, a variety of passions, circum- 
stances, and temptations, even 
through sin and misery, that men’s 
natures are developed. — Arthur Helps. 

Humanity 

Humanity is the Son of God. — 
Theodore Parker. 


Humanity is the equity of the heart. 
— Confucius. 


The still, sad music of humanity.— 
Wordsworth. , 


Christianity is the highest perfec- 
tion of humanity. — Johnson. 


Humanity always becomes a con- 
queror. — Sheridan. 


Every human heart is human. — 
Longfellow. 


Poor humanity! — so dependent, so 
insignificant, and yet so great. — Mme. 
Swetchine. 


So much to pardon, so much to pity, 
so much to admire I — Longfellow. 


I am a man ; I count nothing human 
foreign to me. — Terence. 


Our humanity were a poor thing but 
for the divinity that stirs within us. — 
Bacon. 


One sole God; one sole ruler. His 
law ; one sole interpreter of that law 
— humanity. — Mazzini. 

The gods are immortal men, and 
men are mortal gods. — Heraclitus. 


True men and women are all physi- 
cians to make us well. — C. A. Bartol. 

What a vile and abject thing is mad 
if he do not raise himself above hu- 
manity. — Seneca. 

There is nothing on earth divine be- 
side humanity. — Melanchthon. 


I am not an Athenian, nor a Greek, 
bnt a citizen of the world. — Socratesi 
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When I touch a human hand, I 
touch heaven. — Malebranche. 


The age of chivalry has gone; the 
age of humanity has come. — Charles 
Sumner. 


Human life is God’s outer church. 
Its needs and urgencies are priests and 
'pastors. — Henry Ward Beecher. 


The ingratitude of the world can 
never deprive us of the conscious hap- 
piness of having acted with humanity 
ourselves. — Goldsipith. 


Love, hope, fear, faith — these make, hu- 
manity; 

These are its sign and note and character. 

— Robert Browning. 


I love my country better than my 
family ; but I love human nature bet- 
ter than my cotratry. — F^nelon. 


Woman, above all other educators, 
educates humanly. Man is the brain, 
but woman is the heart, of humanity. 
— Samuel Smiles. 


I never knew a young man remark- 
able for heroic bravery whose very as- 
pect was not lighted up by gentleness 
and humanity. — Lord Erskine. 


Humanity is about the same the 
world over ; and while the earth has its 
uniformity, with slight differences in 
mountain and plain, so its products are 
very nearly alike. — Donn Piatt. j 


Humanity has won its suit (in 
America), so that liberty will never- 
more be without an asylum. — Lafay- 
ette. 


Man is the will, and woman the sen- 
timent In this ship of humanity. 
Will is the rudder, and Sentiment the 
sail ; when woman affects to steer, the 
rudder is only a masked sail. — Emer- 
son. 


There is a book into which some of 
us 'are happily led to look, and to look 
again, and never tire of looking. It is 
the Book of Man. You may open that 
book whenever and wherever you find 
another human voice to answer yours, 


and another human hand to take in 
your own. — Walter Besant. 

No piled-up wealth, no social station, 
no throne, reaches as high as that 
spiritual plane upon which every hu- 
man being stands by virtue of his hu- 
manity. — Chapin. 


Humanity is the peculiar character- 
istic of great minds ; little vicious 
minds abound with anger and revenge, 
and are incapable of feeling the exact 
pleasure of forgiving their enemies. — 
Chesterfield. 


I own that there is a haughtiness 
and fierceness in human nature which 
will cause innumerable broils, place 
men in what situation you please. — 
Burke. 

What proposition is there respecting 
human nature which is absolutely and 
universally true? We know of only 
one, — and that is not only true, but 
identical, — that men always act from 
self-interest. — Macaulay. 


Humanity is much more shown in 
our conduct towards animals, where 
we are irresponsible except to heaven, 
than towards our fellow-creatures, 
where we are restrained by the laws, 
by public opinion, and fear of retalia- 
tion. — Chatfield. 


There is but one temple in the world, 
and that is the body of man. Nothing 
is holier than this high form. Bend- 
ing before men is a reverence done to 
this revelation in the flesh. We touch 
eaven when we lay our hand on a 
uman body. — Novalis. 


True humanity consists not in a 
squeamish ear ; it consists not in start- 
ing or shrinking at tales of misery, but 
in a disposition of heart to relieve it. 
True humanity appertains rather to 
the mind than to the nerves, and 
prompts men to use real and active 
endeavors to execute the actions which 
it suggests. — Charles James Fox. 


The great duty of God’s children is 
to love one another. This duty on 
earth takes the name and form of the 
law of humanity. We are to recognize 
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all men as brethren, no matter where 
born, or under what sky, or institution 
or religion they may live. Every man 
belongs to the race, and owes a duty 
to mankind. Every nation belongs to 
the family of nations, and is to desire 
the good of all. Nations are to love 
one another. * * * Hen cannot 

vote this out of the universal acclama- 
tion. * * * Hen cannot, by com- 
bining themselves into narrower or 
larger societies, sever the sacred, 
blessed bond which joins them to their 
kind. * * * The law of humanity 
must reign over the assertion of all hu- 
man rights. — William Ellery Channing 

Humility 

Blessed are the meek, for they shall 
inherit the earth. — Bible. 

I believe the first test of a truly 
great man is his humility. — John Bus- 
kin. 

In humility imitate Jesus and Soc- 
rates. — Franklin. 

The most essential point is lowliness. 
— F6nelon. 

Humbleness is always grace, always 
dignity. — Lowell. 

Modest humility is beauty’s crown. 
—Schiller. 


Content thyself to live obscurely 
good. — Addison. 

Love’s humility is love’s true pride. 
— Bayard Taylor. 

My favored temple is an humble 
heart. — Bailey. 


Do not practise excessive humility. — 
Dr. John Todd. 

Humble things become the humble. 
— Horace. 


Highest when it stoops. — Pollok. 

True love is the parent of a. noble 
humility. — William Ellery Ohanning. 

The doctrines of grace humble man 
without degrading him and exalt him 
without inflating him. — Charles Hodge. 


Heaven’s gates are not so highly 
arched as king’s palaces; they that 
enter there must go upon their knees. 
— Daniel Webster. 


Humility is the altar upon which 
God wishes that we should offer Him 
His sacrifices. — La Rochefoucauld. 


Humility is the first of the virtues— 
for other people. — Holmes. 

By humility and the fear of the Lord 
are riches, honor, and life. — Bible. 


After crosses and losses, men grow 
humbler and wiser. — Franklin. 

Humility is the solid foundation of 
all the virtues. — Confucius. 


There is nothing so clear-sighted and 
sensible as a noble mind in a low 
estate. — Jane Porter. 


The street is full of humiliations t» 
the proud. — Emerson. 

We cannot think too highly of our 
nature, nor too humbly of ourselves.— 
Colton. 


Humility, like darkness, reveals the 
heavenly lights. — Thoreau. 

Humility — that low, sweet root from 
which all heavenly virtues shoot.— 
Moore. 

If man makes himself a worm he 
must not complain when he is trodden 
on. — Kant. 

The higher a man is in grace, the 
lower he will be in his own esteem.--- 
Spurgeon. 

Humility is eldest-born of Virtue, 
and claims the birthright at the throne 
of heaven. — Arthur Murphy. 


They that know God will be hum- 
ble ; they that know themselves cannot 
be propd. — Flavel. 

Nothing can be further apart than 
true humility and servility. — Beechezv 
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Humanity cannot be degraded by 
fenmiliation. — Burke. 


’Umble we are, ’umble we have been, 
’umble we shall ever be. — Dickens. 


The grace that makes every grace 
amiable is humility. — Richardson. 


Humility and resignation are onr 
prime virtues. — Dryden. 


It is the cringer to his equal that is 
chiefly seen bold to his God. — Tupper. 


Humility mainly becometh the con- 
verse of man with his Maker. — ^Tup- 
per. 


Humility leads to the highest dis- 
tinction, because it leads to self-im- 
provement.— -Sir Benjamin Brodie. 


Be very sure that no man will learn 
anything at all unless he first will 
learn humility. — Owen Meredith. 


Lowliness is the basis of every vir- 
tue ; and he who goes the lowest builds 
the safest. — Bailey. 


Wellnigh rhe whole substance of the 
Christian discipline is humility. — St. 
Augustine. 


I have sounded the very base-string 
of humility. — Shakespeare. 


The fullest and best ears of corn 
hang lowest toward the ground. — 
Bishop Reynolds. 


The sufficiency of my merit is to 
know that my merit is not sufficient. — 
St. Augustine. 


Humility is the root, mother, nurse, 
foundation, and bond of all virtue. — 
Chrysostom. 


It is in vain to gather virtues with- 
out humility; for the Spirit of God 
delighteth to dwell in the hearts of the 
humble. — Erasmus. 


poor, and the poar who have the mag^ 
nanimity of the rich. — Saadi. 


Sense shines with a double lustre 
when it is set in humility. An able 
and yet humble man is a jewel worth a 
kingdom. — William Penn. 


May exalting and humanizing 
thoughts forever accompany me, mak- 
ing me confident without pride, and 
modest without servility. — Leigh Hunt, 


Humility is the Christian’s greatest 
honor; and the higher men climb, the 
farther they are from heaven. — 
Burder. 


To be humble to our superiors is 
duty; to our equals, courtesy; to our 
inferiors, generosity. — Peltham. 


True humility — the basis of the 
Christian system — is the low but deep 
and firm foundation of all virtues. — 
Burke. 


If thou wouldst find much favor and 
peace with God and man, be very low 
in thine own eyes; forgive thyself lit- 
tle, and others much. — Leighton. 


The humble coul is like the violet, 
which grows low, hangs the head 
downward, and hides itself with its 
own leaves. — Fredrika Bremer. 


Some one called Sir Richard Steele 
the ^‘vilest of mankind,” and be re- 
torted with proud humility, “It would 
be a glorious world if I were.” — ■ 
Bovee. 


“He that humbleth himself shall be 
exalted.” This great law of the king- 
dom of God is, in the teaching of 
Christ, inscribed over its entrance- 
gate. — Thomas Browne. 


ShalJ we speak of the inspiration of 
a poet or a priest, and not of the heart 
impelled by love and self-devotion to 
the lowliest work in* the lowliest way 
of life? — Dickens. 


The beloved of the Almighty are the 
rich who have the humility of the 


He that places himself neither high- 
er nor lower than he ought to do exer» 
cises the truest humility. — Colton. 
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Whatever obscnrities may involve 
religious tenets, humility and love con- 
stitute the essence of true religion ; the 
humble is formed to adore, the loving 
to associate with eternal love. — La- 
vater. 


God’s sweet dews and showers of 
grace slide off the mountains of pride, 
and fall on the low valleys of humble 
hearts, and make them pleasant and 
fertile. — Leighton. 


The high mountains are barren, but 
the low valleys are covered over with 
corn ; and accordingly the showers of 
God’s grace fall into lowly hearts and 
bumble souls. — Worthington. 


Humility is a virtue all preach, 
none practice, and yet everybody is 
content to hear. The master thinks it 
good doctrine for his servant, the laity 
for the clergy, and the clergy for the 
laity. — John Selden. 


Humility is like a tree, whose root 
when it sets deepest in the earth rises 
higher, and spreads fairer and stands 
surer, and lasts longer, and every step 
of its descent is like a rib of iron. — 
Jeremy Taylor. 


The loveliest, sweetest flower that 
bloomed in paradise, and the flrst that 
died, has rarely blossomed since on 
mortal soil. It is so frail, so deli- 
cate, a thing, it is gone if it but look 
upon itself; and she who ventures to 
esteem it hers proves by that single 
thought she has it not. — Mrs. E. Fry. 


He who sacrifices a whole offering 
shall be rewarded for a whole offering ; 
he who offers a burnt-offering shall 
have the reward of a burnt-offering; 
but he who offers humility to God and 
man shall be rewarded with a reward 
as if he had offered all the sacrifices 
in the world. — The Talmud. 


If thou desire the love of God and 
man, be humble; for the proud heart, 
as it loves none but itself, so it is be- 
loved of none but by itself; the voice 
of humility is God^s music, and the 
silence of humility is God’s rhetoric. 
Humility enforces where neither vir- 


tue nor strength can prevail nor rea- 
son. — Quarles. 


I do not know what I may appear 
to the world ; but to myself I seem to 
have been only like a boy playing on 
the sea shore, and diverting myself in 
now and then finding a smoother 
pebble or a prettier shell than ordi- 
nary, whilst the great ocean of truth 
lay all undiscovered before me. — New- 
^n. 


*Tf you ask what is the first step in 
the way of truth? I answer humility,” 
saith St. Austin. “If you ask, what 
is the second? I say humility. If 
you ask, what is the third? I answer 
the same — humility.” Is it not as the 
steps of degree in the temple, whereby 
we descend to the knowledge of our- 
selves, and ascend to the knowledge 
of God? Would we attain mercy? 
humility will help us. — C. Sutton. 


All the world, all that we are, and 
all that we have, our bodies and our 
souls, our actions and our sufferings, 
our conditions at home, our accidents 
abroad, our many sins, and our seldom 
virtues, are as so many arguments to 
make our souls dwell low in the valley 
of humility. — Jeremy Taylor. 

Humor 

Humor is wit and love. — ^Thack- 
eray. 


Humor is the pensiveness of wit — 
Willmott. 


The oil and wine of merry meeting. 
— Washington Irving. 


Humor is the mistress of tears.- 
Thackeray. 


Humor is the harmony of the heart. 
— Douglas Jerrold. 


A little nonsense now and then 
Te relished by the wisest men. 

— Anonymotis. 


Humor has justly been regarded as 
the finest perfection of poetic genius. 
— Carlyle. 


Whenever yon find Humor, you find 
Pathos close by its side. — Whipple. 
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The essence of hnmcr is sensibility; 
warm, tender fellow-feeling with all 
forms of existence. — Carlyle. 


Humor is of a genial quality, and 
closely allied to pity. — Henry Giles. 

Flashes of merriment that were 
wont to set the table on a roar. — 
Shakespeare. 


Humor, warm and all-embracing as 
the sunshine, bathes its objects in a 
genial and abiding light. — E. P. 
Whipple. 


Men of humor are always in some 
degree men of genius; wits are rarely 
so, although a man of genius may, 
amongst other gifts, possess wit, as 
Shakespeare. — Coleridge. 


What an ornament and safeguard is 
humor! Far better than wit for a 
poet and writer. It is a genius itself, 
and so defends from the insanities. — 
Walter Scott. 

Humor is one of the elements of 
genius — admirable as an adjunct; but 
as soon as it becomes dominant, only 
a surrogate for genius. — Goethe. 


The genius of the Spanish people is 
exquisitely subtle, without being at all 
acute; hence there is so much humor 
and so little wit in their literature. — 
Coleridge. 


It is not in the power of every one 
to taste humor, however he may wish 
it; it is the gift of God! and a true 
feeler always brings half the enter- 
tainment along with him. — Sterne. 


True humor springs not more from 
the head than from the heart; it is 
not contempt ; its essence is love ; it 
issues not in laughter, but in still 
smiles, which lie far deeper. It is a 
sort of inverse sublimity, exalting, as 
it were, into our affections what is 
below us, while sublifnity draw'^ down 
into our affections what is abv,ve us, 
—Carlyle. 


Humor implies assure conception of 
the beautiful, the majestic, and the 
true, by whose light it surveys and 


shapes their opposites. It^ is ^ an 
humane influence, softening with mirth 
the ragged inequalities of existence, 
prompting tolerant views of life, bridg- 
ing over the spaces which separate the 
lofty from the lowly, the great from 
the humble.— E. P. Whipple. 

Hunger 

Hunger is sharper than the sword. 
— Beaumont and Fletcher. 


Cruel as death, and hungry as the 
grave. — Thomson. 

Hunger was the best seasoning for 
meat.^ — Cicero. 


They that die by famine die by 
inches. — Matthew Henry. 


Famished people must be slowly nursed, 
And fed by spoonfuls, else they always 
burst. —Byron. 


Hunger is the teacher of the arts, 
and the bestower of invention. — 

Persius. 

Hunger is the mother of impatience 
and anger. — Zimmermann. 


A hungry people listens not to rea- 
son, nor cares for justice, nor is bent 
by any prayers. — Seneca.* 


Man is a carnivorous production, 

And must have meals, at least one meal a 
day; 

He cannot live, like woodcocks, upon suc- 
tion, 

But, like tlie shark and tiger, must have 
Pi’ey. . , 

Although his anatomical construction 
Bears vegetables, in a grumbling way, 

Your laboring people think beyond all 
question. 

Beef, veal, and mutton better for digestion. 

— Byron. 

Hunting 

Hunting is not a proper employment 
for a thinking man. — Addison. 


Proud Nimrod first the bloody chase be- 
gan, 

A mighty hunter, and his prey was man. 

— Pope. 


It is very strange and Very melan- 
choly that the paucity of human pleas- 
ures should persuade us to call hunt- 
ing one of them. — Dr. Johnson. 
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A man who can, in cold blood, hunt 
and torture a poor, innocent animal, 
cannot feel much compassion for the 
distress of his own species. — Frederick 
the Great. 


Hunting is a relic of the barbarous 
spirit that thirsted formerly for hu- 
man blood, but is now content with 
the blood of birds and animals. — 
Bovee. 


Poor Jack, — no matter who, — for when I 
blame 

I pity, and must therefore sink the name, — 
liv’d, in his saddle, lov’d the chase, the 
course, 

And always ere he mounted, kiss’d his 
horse. — Cowper. 


The healthy huntsman, with a cheerful 
horn. 

Summons the dogs and greets the dappled 
Morn. 

The jocund thunder wakes the enliven d 
hounds. 

They rouse from sleep, and answer sounds 
for sounds. — Gay. 

Husband 

The lover in the husband may be 

lost. — Lord Lyttleton. 


And to thy husband’s will 
Thine shall submit; he over thee shall rule. 

— Milton. 


A good husband makes a good wife 
at any time. — Farquhar. 


Marry! no, faith; husbands are like lots in 
The lottery, you may draw forty blanks 
Before you find one that has any prize 
In him; a husband generally is a 
Careless domineering thing, that grows like 
Coral; which as long as it is under water 
Is soft and tender; but as soon 
As it has got its branch above the waves 
Is presently hard, stiff, not to be bow’d, 
— Marston. 


Know then, 

As women owe a duty — so do men. 

Men must be like the branch and bark 
to trees. 

Which doth defend them from tempestuous 
rage; — 

Clothe them in winter, tender them in age. 

Or as ewes’ love unto their eanlings lives; 

Such should be husbands’ custom to their 
wives. 

If it appears to them they’ve stray’d amiss. 

They only must rebuke them with a kiss; 

Or cluck them as hens’ chickens, with kind 
call, 

Cover them under their wing, and pardon 
all. —Wilkins. 

Hypocrisy 

Every man is a hypocrite. — Fred- 
erick IV. 


Trust not him that seems a saint. — 
Fuller. 


I will attend my husband, be his nurse, 
Diet his sickness, for it is my office. 

— Shakespeare. 


With thee goes 
Thy husband, him to follow thou art 
bound ; 

Where he abides, think there thy native 
soil. — Milton. 


Sin is not so sinful as hypocrisy. — 
Mme. de Maintenon. 


Hypocrisy is the homage vice pays 
to virtue. — La Rochefoucauld. 


Saint abroad, and a devil at home. 
— Bunyan. 


To all married men, be this a caution, 
Which they should duly tender as their 
life, 

Neither to doat too much, nor doubt a 
wife, — Massinger. 


As the husband is, the wife is: 

Thou art mated with a clown. 

And the grossness of his nature 

Will have weight to drag thee down. 

— Tennyson. 


The wife, where danger or dishonour 
lurks, 

Safest and seemliest by her husband stays, 
Who guarda her- or with her the worst 
eiSnres. —Milton. 


Hypocrisy is the necessary burden 
of villainy. — Johnson. 


Hypocrisy is nothing, in fact, but a 
horrible hopefulness. — Victor Hugo. 


No man is a hypocrite in his pleas- 
ures. — Johnson. 


If Satan ever laughs, it must be at 
hypocrites ; they are the greatest dupes 
he has. — Colton. 


Hypocrites do the devil’s drudgery 
in Christ’s livery. — Matthew Henry. 
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Hyivocrisy is ofteisest clotbetd in the 
garb of religion. — Hosea Ballou. 

No task is more <3ifficult than sys- 
tematic hypocrisy. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

Oh, what may man within him 
hide, though angel on the outward 
side I—Shakespeare. 


To wear long faces, just as if our Maker, 
The God of goodness, was an undertaker, 
— Peter Pindar. 


If the world despises hypocrites, 
what must he the estimate of them 
in heaven? — Madame Boland. 

To live a life which is a perpetual 
falsehood is to suffer unknown tor- 
tures. — Victor Hugo. 


It will not do to be saints at meet- 
ing and sinners everywhere else. — 
Henry Ward Beecher. 

Grod has given you one face, and 
you make yourselves another. — Shake- 
speare. 

The only vice that cannot be for- 
given is hypocrisy. The repentance 
of a hypocrite is itself hypocrisy.— 
HazHtt. 


There is no vice so simple, but assumes 
Some mark of virtue on its outward parts. 

— Shakespeare. 

Hypocrisy, the only evil that walks 
invisible, except to God alone. — ^Mil- 
ton. 


Whoever is a hypocrite in his re- 
ligion mocks God, presenting to Him 
the 6utside and reserving the inward 
for his enemy.— Jeremy Taylor. 


Hypocrisy is no cheap vice ; nor can 
our natural temper be masked for 
many years together. — ^Burke. 


The words of his mouth were 
smoother than butter, but war was in 
his heart ; his words were softer than 
oil, yet were they drawn swords. — 
Bible. 


Oh, that deceit should steal such 
gentle shapes, and with a virtuous 
vizard hide foul guile! — Shakesneara. 


A hypocrite despises those whom he 
deceives, but has no respect for him- 
self. He would make a dupe of him- 
self, too, if he could. — Hazlitt 


The vvorld’s all title-page; there’s no con- 
tents; 

The world’s all face; the man who shows 
his heart 

Is hooted for his nudities, and scorn cL 
— Young. 


Plypocrisy is folly. It is much 
easier, safer, and pleasanter to be the 
thing which a man aims to appear 
than to keep up the appearance of 
being what he is not — CeciL 


When you see a man with a great 
deal of religion displayed in his shop 
window, you may depend upon it he 
keeps a very small stock of it within. 
— Spurgeon, 


He was the mildest manner’d man 
That ever scuttled ship, or cut a throat 1 
With such true breeding of a gentleman, 
You never could divine his real thought. 

— Byron. 


I know of but one garment which 
the fashionable social life of this coun- 
try borrows of Christianity; it is that 
ample garment of charity which covers 
a multitude of sins — particularly fash- 
ionable sins. — J. G. Holland. 


The devil can cite Scripture for his pur- 
pose. 

An evil soul, producing holy witness. 

Is like a villain with a smiling cheek; 

A goodly apple rotten at the heart; 

O, what a goodly outside falsehood hath I 
— Shakespeare. 


For every man’s nature is concealed 
with many folds of disguise, and 
covered as it were with various veils. 
His brows, his eyes, and very often 
his countenance, are deceitful, and his 
speech is most commonly a lie. — 
Cicero. 


Hypocrisy itself does great honor, 
or rather justice, to religion, and 
tacitly acknowledges it to be an orna- 
ment to human nature. The hypo- 
crite would not be at so much pains 
to put on the appearance of virtue, if 
he did not know it was the ^ most 
proper and effectual means to gain the 
love and esteem of mankind. — ^Addison. 
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No man’s condition is so base as his; 

None more ^ccurs’d than he; fo^ man es' 
teems . 

Him hateful, ’cause he seems not whai he is; 
God hates him, ’cause he is not what he 
seems; . . 

What grief is absent, or what mischief can 
Be added to the hate of God and man? 

— Quarles. 


Surely the mischief of hypocrisy 
can never be enough inveighed against 
When religion is in request, it is the 
chief malady of the church, and num* 
bers die of it ; though becpse it is a 
subtle and inward evil, it be little 
perceived. It is to be feared there 
are many sick of it, that look well and 
comely in God’s outward worship, and 
they may pass well in good weather, 
in times of peace ; but days of adver- 
sity are days of trial. — Bishop Hall. 


Lord love you! when w^e see what 
some people do all the week -people 
who are stanch at church, remember 
—I can’t help thinking there are a 
good many poor souls who are only 
Christians at morning and afternoon 
service. — Dickens. 


All live by seeming. 

The beggar begs with it, and the gay cour- 

Gains^hnd and title, rank and rule, by 
seeming; , 

The clergy scorn it not, and the bold 
soldier . 

Will eke with it his service.— All admit it, 
All practise it; and he who is content 
With showing he is, shall have small 
credit _ 

In church, or ^ump, or state.'***So wags 
i the world, —Scott. 
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Ideals are the world’s masters. — 
X G. Holland. 


Ideality is the avant-courier of the 
mind. — Horace Mann. 


Our ideals are our better selves. — 
A. Bronson Alcott, 

To have greatly dreamed precludes 
low ends. — Lowell. 


Ideals we do not make. We dis- 
cover, not invent, them. — Charles H. 
Parkhnrst. 


Be true to your own highest convic- 
tions. — William Ellery Channing. 


Without the ideal, the inexhaustible 
source of all progress, W’hat would 
man be? — Mme. de Girardin. 


When we idealize the real, we sac- 
rifice to artistic fancy. — Fuseli, 


Freedom is only in the land of 
dreams, and the beautiful only blooms 
in song. — Schiller. 


Ideality consists of the rainbow rays 
of intellect. — Alfred Mercier. 


We build statues of snow, and weep 
to see them melt. — Walter Scott. 


It is the vain endeavor to make our- 
selves what we are not that has strewn 
history with so many broken purposes 
and lives left in the rough. — Lowell. 


What we need most is not so much 
to realize the ideal as to idealize the 
real. — F. H. Hedge. 

* 05 


Ideal beauty is a fugitive which is 
never located. — Madame S^vignA 


The ideal itself is but truth clothed 
in the forms of art. — Octave Feuillet. 


The ideal is the flower-garden of the 
mind, and very apt to run to weeds 
unless carefully tended. — Mrs. Oli- 
phant. 


Every life has its actual blanks, 
which the ideal must fill up, or which 
else remain bare and profitless forever. 
— Julia Ward Howe. 


The true ideal is not opposed to the 
real, nor is it any artificial heighten- 
ing thereof, but lies in it; and blessed 
are the eyes that find it. — Lowell. 


The ideal is the only absolute real; 
and it must become the real in the in- 
dividual life as well, however impos- 
sible they may count it who never 
tried it. — George MacDonald. 


God hides some ideal in every human 
soul. At some time in our life we 
feel a trembling, fearful longing to do 
some good thing. Life finds its noblest 
spring of excellence in this hidden im- 
pulse to do our best. — Robert Collyer. 


All men need something to poetize 
and idealize their life a little — some- 
thing which they value for more than 
its use, and which is a symbol of their 
emancipation from the mere material- 
ism and drudgery of daily life. — Theo- 
dore Parker. . 


Most people carry an ideal man and 
woman in their head, and when the 
practical relations or the men and 
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women of every day are discussed 
with reference only to these impossible 
ideals, we need not marvel at any 
ridiculous conclusions. — Mary Clem- 
mer. 


A large portion of human beings 
live not so much in themselves as in 
what they desire to be. They create 
what is called an ideal character, in 
an ideal form, whose perfections com- 
pensate in some degree for the imper- 
fections of their own. — Whipple. 


The situation that has not its duty, 
its ideal, was never yet occupied by 
man. Yes, here, in this poor, miser- 
able, hampered, despicable actual, 
wherein thou even now standest, here 
or nowhere is thy ideal; work it out 
therefrom, and, working, believe, live, 
be free. Fool ! the ideal is in thyself. 
— Carlyle. 


Alas ! we know that ideals can never 
be completely embodied in practice. 
Ideals must ever lie a great way off — 
and we will thankfully content our- 
selves with any not intolerable approx- 
imation thereto I Let no man, as 
Schiller says, too querulously “meas- 
ure by a scale of perfection the meager 
product of reality’^ in this poor world 
of ours. — Carlyle. 


Honor to the idealists, whether phi- 
losophers or poets. They have im- 
proved us by mingling with our daily 
pursuits great and transcendent con- 
ceptions. They have thrown around 
our sensual life the grandeur of a 
better, and drawn us up from contacts 
with the temporal and the selfish to 
communion with beauty and truth and 
goodness. — Chapin. 


Every man has at times in his mind 
the ideal of what he should be, but is 
not. This ideal may be high and com- 
plete, or it may be quite low and in- 
sufficient; yet, in all men that really 
seek to improve, it is better than the 
actual character. Perhaps no one is 
so satisfied with himself that he never 
wishes to be wiser, better, and more 
holy. — ^Theodore Parker. 

Ideas 

The very coinage of your brain. — 
Shakespeare. 


Our ideas are transformed sensa- 
tions. — Condillac. 


Every idea must have a visible en- 
folding. — Victor Hugo. 


Ideas in the head set hands about 
their several tasks. — ^A. Bronson Al- 
cott. 


An idea, like a ghost (according to 
the common notion of ghosts), must 
be spoken to a little before it will ex- 
plain itself. — Dickens. 


Ideas are pitiless. — Lamartine. 


It is not my periods that I polish, 
but my ideas. — Joubert. 


The persistence of an all-absor|>ing 
idea is terrible. — yictor Hugo. 


A fixed idea ends in madness or 
heroism. — Victor Hugo. 

Words are daughters of earth, but 
ideas are sons of heaven. — Dr. John- 
son. 


Ideas are like beards; men do not 
have them until they grow up. — Vol- 
taire. 


In these days we fight for ideas, 
and newspapers are our fortresses.— 
Heinrich Heine. 


Our ideas, like pictures, are made 
up of lights and shadows. — Joubert. 


We live in an age in which super- 
fluous ideas abound and essential ideas 
are lacking. — Joubert. 


Our land is not more the recipient of 
the men of all countries than of their 
ideas. — Bancroft. 


The material universe exists only in 
the mind. — Jonathan Edwards. 


If the anci^ts left us ideas, to our 
credit be it spoken that we moderns 
are building houses for them. — ^A. 
Bronson Alcott. 


A sublime idea remains the same, 
from whatever brain or in whatever 
region it has its birth. — Menzel. 
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Ideas must work througk tke brains 
and the arms of good and brave men, 
or they are no better than dreams. — 
Emerson. 


Ideas often flash across our minds 
more complete than we could make 
them after much labor. — La Roche- 
foucauld. 


Id^LS once planted in the brain 
fructify, and bear their harvest more 
or less bountiful and rich as they are 
fertilized by thought. — ^BartoL 


To have ideas is to gather flowers. 
To think is to weave them into gar- 
lam^ — Madame Swetchine. 


Great ideas travel slowly, and for a 
time noiselessly, as the gods whose 
feet were shod with wool. — James A. 
Garfield, 


Our ideas, like orange-plants, spread 
out in proportion to the size of the 
box which imprisons the roots. — Bul- 
wer-Lytton. 


One should conquer the world, not 
to enthrone a man, but an idea ; for 
ideas exist forever. — Beaconsfield. 


Time is but the measure of the dif- 
ficulty of a conception. Pure thought 
has scarcely any need of time, since 
it perceives the two ends of an idea 
almost at the same moment. — Amiel. 


To be fossilized is to be stagnant, 
unprogressive, dead, frozen into a 
solid. It is only liquid currents of 
thought that move men and the world. 
—Wendell Phillips. 


Whatsoever the mind perceive of 
itself, or is the immediate object of 
perception, thought, or understanding, 
that I call an idea. — Locke. 


Events are only the shells of ideas; 
and often it is the fluent thought of 
ages that is crystallized in a moment 
by the stroke of a pen or the point of 
a bayonet. — Chapin. 


Ideas go booming through the world 
louder than cannon. Thoughts are 


nughtier than armies. Principles 
have achieved more victories than 
horsemen and chariots. — W, M, Pax- 
ton. 


Ideas are, like matter, infinitely 
divisible- It is not given to us to get 
down, so to speak, to their final atoms, 
but to their molecular groupings the 
way is never ending, and the progress 
infinitely delightful and profitable. — • 
Bovee. 


IMany ideas grow better when trans- 
planted into another mind than in the 
one where they sprung up. That 
which was a weed in one intelligence 
becomes a flower in the other, and a 
flower again dwindles down to a mere 
weed by the same change. — O. W. 
Holmes. 


By what strange law of mind is it 
that an idea long overlooked, and 
trodden underfoot as a useless stone, 
suddenly sparkles out in new light, aa 
a discovered diamond? — ^Mrs, Stowe. 

Idleness 

Disciplined inaction. — Mackintosh. 


Stagnant satisfaction! — Samuel 
Smiles. 


Idleness is the holiday of fools.— 
Chesterfield. 


Idleness is the sepulchre of a living 
man. — J. G. Holland. 


An idler is a, watch that wants both 
hands. — Cowper. 


A poor idle man cannot be an honest 
man. — ^Achilles Poincelot. 


How sweet and sacred idleness is !— 
Landor. 


Lost time is never found again.-— 
Aughey. 


I live an idle burden to the ground 
— Homer. 


Idleness is paralysis. — Roswell D 
Hitchcock. 
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To do nothing is ia every man’s 
power. — J ohnson. 

Idleness is the key of beggary. — 
Spurgeon. 


An idle man’s brain is the devil’s 
workshop. — Bunyan. 


The ruin of most men dates from 
some idle moment — Hillard. 


Idleness is the nurse of naughtiness. 
• — Robert Burton. 


Sluggish idleness — the nurse of sin. 
« — Spenser. 


Doing nothing with a deal of skill. 
^Cowper. 


In idleness there is perpetual de- 
spair.-— Carlyle. 


Enjoyment stops where indolence 
begins. — Pollok. 


Watch, for the idleness of the soul 
approaches death. — Demophilus. 


Idleness is emptiness: the tree in 
which the sap is stagnant, remains 
fruitless. — Hosea Ballou. 


Some people have a perfect genius 
for doing nothing, and doing it assid- 
uously. — Haliburton. 


Absence of occupation is not rest, 

A mind quite vacant is a mind distress’d. 

• — Cowper. 


I look upon indolence as a sort of 
suicide. — Chesterfield. 


There is really nothing left to a gen- 
uine idle man, who possesses any con- 
siderable degree of vital power, but 
sin. — J.. G. Holland. 


If idleness do not produce vice or 
malevolence, it commonly produces 
melancholy. — Sydney Smith. 


To be idle is the ultimate purjwse of 
the busy. — Dr. Johnson. 


Give time to the Evil One, and you 
give him all he requires. — Gladstone, 


Idleness is both a great sin, and 
the cause of many more. — South. 


As idle as a painted ship 

Upon a painted ocean. — Coleridge, 


Every hour of lost time is a chance 
of future misfortune. — Napoleon I. 


Is there anything so wretched as to 
look at a man of fine abilities doing 
nothing ? — Chapin. 


Satan finds some mischief still 

For idle hands to do. —Watts. 


I pity the man overwhelmed with 
the weight of his own leisure. — Vol- 
taire. 


Idleness is more an infirmity of the 
mind than of the body. — Rochefou- 
cauld. 


Drones suck not eagles’ blood, but 
rob beehives. — Shakespeare, 


Stagnation is something worse than 
death, it is corruption also. — Simms, 


Slothfulness casteth into a deep 
sleep; and an idle soul shall suffer 
hunger. — Bible. 


Idleness is the stupidity of the body, 
and stupidity the idleness of the mind* 
— Seume. 


He is not only idle who does noth- 
ing, but he is idle who might be better 
employed. — Socrates, 


Idleness is an inlet to disorder, and 
makes way for licentiousness. People 
that have nothing to do are quickly 
tired of their own company. — Jeremy 
Collier. 


Idleness is many gathered miseries 
in one name. — Richter. 


Laziness grows on people; it begins 
in cobwebs, and ends in iron chains, 
The more business a man has to do, 
the more he is able to accomplish ; for 
be learns to economize his time.^ — • 
Judge Hale. 

Idleness travels very slowly, and 
poverty soon overtakes her. — Hunter 
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Indolent people, whatever taste they 
may have for society, seek eagerly for 
pleasure, and find nothing. They have 
an empty head and seared hearts. — 
Zimmermann. 


There 5s no remedy for time misspent; 

No healing for the waste of idleness. 
Whose very languor is a punishment 
Heavier than active souls can feel or 
guess. — Sir Aubrey de Vere. 


Too much idleness, I have observed, 
fills np a man’s time more completely 
and leaves him less his own master, 
than any sort of employment what- 
soever. — Burke. 


So long as idleness is quite shut out 
from our lives, all the sins of wanton- 
ness, softness, and effeminacy are pre- 
vented; and there is but little room 
for temptation. — Jeremy Taylor. 


The idle man stands outside of God’s 
plan, outside of the ordained scheme 
of things; and the truest self-respect, 
the noblest independence, and the most 
genuine dignity, are not to be found 
there. — J. G. Holland. 


Idleness is a constant sin, and labor 
is a duty. Idleness is the devil’s home 
for temptation, and for unprofitable, 
distracting musings ; while labor 
profiteth others and ourselves. — Bax- 
ter. 


If you ask me which is the real 
hereditary sin of human nature, do 
you imagine I shall answer pride or 
luxury or ambition or egotism? No; 
I shall say indolence. Who conquers 
indolence will conquer all the rest. 
Indeed, all good principles must stag- 
nate without mental activity. — Zim- 
mermann. 


To be idle and to he poor have al- 
ways been reproaches; and therefore 
every man endeavors with his utmost 
care to hide his poverty from others, 
and his idleness from himself. — John- 
son. 


He that embarks in the voyage of 
life will always wish to advance, 
rather by the impulse of the wind than 


the strokes of the oar; and many 
founder in their passage while they lie 
waiting for the gale. — J ohnson. 


Sloth makes all things diflScult, but 
industry all easy; and he that riseth 
late must trot all day, and shall scarce 
overtake his business at night; while 
laziness travels so slowly that poverty 
soon overtakes him. — Franklin. 


WTbat is a man, if his chief good 
and market of his time be but to sleep 
and feed? a beast, no more. Sure^ 
he that made us with such large dis- 
course, looking before and after, gave 
us not that capability and godlike rea- 
son. to fust in us unused. — Shake- 
speare. 


Rather do what is nothing to the 
purpose than be idle; that the devil 
may find thee doing. The bird that 
sits is easily shot, when fliers scape 
the fowler. Idleness is the Dead Sea 
that swallows all the virtues, and the 
self-made sepulchre of a living man. — 
Quarles. 


Idleness is the grand Pacific Ocean 
of life, and in that stagnant abyss the 
most salutary things produce no good, 
the most noxious no evil. Vice, in- 
deed, abstractedly considered, may be, 
and often is engendered in idleness ; 
but the moment it becomes efficiently 
vice, it must quit its cradle and cease 
to be idle. — Colton. 


In such a world as ours the idle 
man is not so much a biped as a bi- 
valve; and the wealth which breeds 
idleness, of which the English peerage 
is an example, and of which we are 
beginning to abound in specimens in 
this country, is only a sort of human 
oyster bed, where heirs and heiresses 
are planted, to spend a contemptible 
life of slothfulness in growing plump 
and succulent for the grave-worms* 
banquet. — Horace Mann. 

Idleness is the badge of the gentry, 
the bane of body and mind, the nurse 
of naughtiness, the stepmother of dis- 
cipline, the chief author of all mis- 
chief, one of the seven deadly sins, the 
cushion upon which the devil chiefly 
reposes, and a great cause not only of 
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melancholy, but of many other dis- 
eases ; for the mind is naturally active, 
and, if it is not occupied about some 
honest business, it rushes into mischief 
or sinks into melancholy. — Burton. 


Time, with all its celerity, moves 
slowly on to him whose whole employ- 
ment is to watch its flight. — Dr. John- 
son. 


If you are idle, you are on the road 
to ruin ; and there are few stopping- 
places upon it. It is rather a preci- 
pice than a road. — Beecher. 

The bees can abide no drones 
amongst them ; but as soon as they 
begin to be idle, they kill them. — 
Plato. 

Idolatry 

The idol is the measure of the wor- 
shipper. — Lowell. 


’Tis mad idolatry. 

To make the service greater than the god. 

— Shakespeare. 


It is not he who forms idols in gold 
or marble that makes them gods, but 
he who kneels before them. — Martial, 


Man may content himself with the 
applause of the world, and the homage 
paid to his intellect ; but woman's 
heart has holier idols. — George Eliot. 


Philosophers and common heathen 
believed one God, to whom all things 
were referred ; but under this God 
they worshipped many inferior and 
subservient gods. — Stillingfleet. 


Make no man your idol; for the 
best man must have faults, and his 
faults will usually become yours in 
addition to your own. This is as true 
in art as Jn morals.— Washington All- 
ston. 


Idolatry is certainly the first-born 
of folly, the great and leading para- 
dox; nay, the very abridgment and 
sum total of all absurdities. — South. 


This idol gold can boast of two 
peculiarities: it is worshipped in all 
climates without a single temple, and 


by all classes without a single hypo- 
crite. — Colton. 


God will put up with a great many 
things in the human heart, but there 
is one thing that He will not put up 
with in it — a second place. He who 
offers God a second place, offers Him 
no place. — Ruskin. 

Ignorance 

O thou monster ignorance! — Shake- 
speare. 


The more one endeavors to sound 
the depths of his ignorance the deeper 
the chasm appears. — ^A. Bronson 
Alcott. 


Ignorance is the mother of fear. — ' 
Lord Karnes. 


The common curse of mankind, folly 
and ignorance. — Shakespeare. 


Ignorance never settles a question. 
— Beaconsfield. 


They most assume, who know the 
least. — Gay. 


The law succors the ignorant. — Law 
Maxim. 


Ignorance is the dominion of ab- 
surdity. — Proude. 


Ignorance is bold, and knowledge re- 
served. — Thucydides. 


Whoever is ignorant is vulgar. — 
Cervantes. 


There is no calamity like ignorance. 
— Richter. 


Positive in proportion to their igno- 
rance. — Hosea Ballou. 


Dull, unfeeling, barren ignorance. — 
Shakespeare. 


Wbat ignorance there is in human 
minds. — Ovid. 


The ignorant classes are the dan- 
gerous classes. Ignorance is the womb 
of monsters. — Henry Ward BeeCber. 
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Detraction is the sworn friend to 
ignorance. — John Webster. 


There is no darkness but ignorance. 
— Shakespeare. 


Ignorance is the wet-nurse of preju- 
dice. — H. W. Shaw. 


Nothing is more terrible than active 
ignorance. — Goethe. 

Mr. Kremlin was distinguished for 
ignorance ; for he had only one idea, 
and that was wrong. — Beaconsfield. 


To be ignorant of one’s ignorance 
is the malady of the ignorant. — A, 
Bronson AJcott. 


Ignorance is a dangerous and spirit- 
ual poison, w’hich all men ought warily 
to shun.- — Gregory. 


Where ignorance is bliss 

^Tis folly to be wise. — Gray. 

How wretched are the minda of men, 
and how blind their understandings. 
— Lucretius. 


From Ignorance our comfort flows, 

The only wretched are the wise. 

—Prior. 


It is better to be unborn than un- 
taught ; for ignorance is the root of 
misfortune. — Plato. 


Ignorance is a prolonged infancy 
only deprived of its charm. — De Bouf- 
flers. 


There is nothing more daring than 
ignorance. — Menander. 


Ignorance is the night of the mind, 
but a night without moon or star. — 
Confucius. 


Ignorance is the curse of God ; 
knowledge, the wing wherewith we fly 
to heaven. — Shakespeare. 


Ignorant men differ from beasts only 
in their figure. — Cleanthes. 


In friendship, as in love, we are 
often happier through our ignorance 
than our knowledge. — Shakespeare, 


The truest characters of ignorance 
are vanity and pride and arrogance. — 
Samuel Butler. 


Well-meant ignorance is a grievous 
calamity in high places. — Bossuer. 


Scholars are frequently to be met 
with who are ignorant of nothing — 
saving their own ignorance. — Zimmer- 
mann. 


A wise man in the company of those 
W'ho are ignorant has been compared 
by the sages to a beautiful girl in the 
company of blind men. — Saadi. 


Ignorance is not so damnable as 
humbug; but w’hen it prescribes pills 
it may happen to do more harm. — ■ 
George £lIiot. 


A man may live long, and die at 
last in ignorance of many truths, 
which his mind w’as capable of know- 
ing, and that with certainty. — Locke. 


A man is never astonished or 
ashamed that be don’t know what an- 
other does, but he is surprised at the 
gross ignorance of the other in not 
knowing what he does. — Haliburton. 


Man is arrogant in proportion to his 
ignorance. Man’s natural tendency is 
to egotism. Man, in his infancy of 
knowledge, thinks that all creation was 
formed for him. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Ignorance, when voluntary, is crim- 
inal, and a man may be properly 
charged with that evil which he neg- 
lected or refused to learn how to pre- 
vent. — Johnson. 


- Ignorance breeds monsters to fill up 
all the vacancies of the soul thac are 
unoccupied by the verities of knowl- 
edge. He who dethrones the idea of 
law bids chaos welcome in its stead. — - 
Horace Mann. 


Did we but compare the miserable 
scantiness of our capacities with the 
vast profundity of things, truth and 
modesty would teach us wary lan- 
guage. — Glanvill. 


So long as thou art ignorant, be not 
ashamed to learn. Ignorance is the 
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greatest of all infirmities; and wljen 
justified, the chiefest of all follies. — 
Izaak Walton. 


Ignorance is mere privation by which 
nothing can be produced : it is a 
vacuity in which the soul sits motion- 
less and torpid for want of attraction ; 
and, w’ithout knowing why, we always 
rejoice when we learn, and grieve 
when we forget. — Johnson. 


It is impossible to make people un- 
derstand their ignorance, for it re- 
quires knowledge to perceive it; and, 
therefore, he that can perceive it hath 
it not. — Jeremy Taylor. 


It is with narrow-souled people as 
with narrow-necked bottles — the less 
they have in them the more noise they 
make in pouring it out. — Pope. 


It is thus that we walk through the 
world like the blind, not knowing 
whither we are going, regarding as 
bad what is good, regarding as 'good 
what is bad, and ever in entire igno- 
rance. — Madame de S^vign€. 


It is with nations as with individ- 
uals, those who know the least of 
others think the highest of themselves ; 
for the whole family of pride and 
ignorance are incestuous, and mutually 
beget each other. — Colton. 


Do not take the yardstick of your 
ignorance to measure what the an- 
cients knew, and call everything which 
you do not know lies. Do not call 
things untrue because they are mar- 
velous, but give them a fair considera- 
tion. — Wendell Phillips. 


There is no slight danger from gen- 
eral ignorance; and the only choice 
which Providence has graciously left 
to a vicious government, is either to 
fall by the people, if they are suffered 
to become enlightened, or with them, 
if they are kept enslaved and ignorant. 
—Coleridge. 


Without knowledge there can be no 
sure progress;. Vice and barbarism 
are the inseparable companions of 
ignorance. Nor is it too much to say 
that, except in rare instances, the 


highest virtue is attained only through 
intelligence. — Charles Sumner, 


Ignorance lies at the bottom of all 
human knowledge, and the deeper we 
penetrate the nearer we arrive unto it. 
For what do we truly know, or what 
can we clearly affirm, of any one of 
those important things upon which 
all our reasonings must of necessity b« 
built — time and space, life and death, 
matter and mind? — Colton. 


There are two sorts of ignorance: 
we philosophize to escape ignorance; 
we start from the one, we repose in 
the other; they are the goals from 
which and to which we tend ; and the 
pursuit of knowledge is but a course 
between two ignorances, as human life 
is only a traveling from grave to grave. 
— Sir William Hamilton. 


Thy ignorance in nnrevealed mys- 
teries is the mother of a saving faith, 
and thy understanding in revealed 
truths is the mother of a sacred 
knowledge; understand not therefore 
that thou mayest believe, but believe 
that thou mayest understand; under- 
standing is the wages of a lively faith, 
and faith is the reward of an humble 
ignorance. — Quarles. 

lll-Kature 

Think of a man in a chronic state 
of anger t — Beecher. 


Some natures are so sour and un- 
grateful that they are never to be 
obliged.^ — L^Estrange. 


Must I give way and room to youi 
rash choler ? — Shakespeare. 


By indulging this fretful temper, 
you alienate those on whose affection 
much of your comfort depends. — Blair. 


Ill-nature is a sort of running sore 
of the disposition. — H. W. Shaw. 


Ill-nature consists of a proneness to 
do ill turns, attended with a secret joy 
upon the sight of any mischief that be- 
falls another. — South. 


Though I carry always some ill- 
nature about me, yet it is, I hope, ne 
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more than is in this world necessary 
for a preservative. — Marvell. 


Ton have only to watch other ill* 
natnred people to resolve to be unlike 
them. — Charles Buston. 


Ill-humor is nothing more than an 
inward feeling of our own want of 
merit, a dissatisfaction with ourselves 
which is always united with an envy 
that foolish vanity excites. — Goethe. 


The world is so full of ill-nature 
that I have lampoons sent me by peo- 
ple who cannot spell, and satires com- 
posed by those who scarce know how 
to write. — Addison. 


They give up all sweets of kindness 
for the sake of peevishness, petulance, 
or gloom, and alienate the world^ by 
neglect of the common forms of civil- 
ity, and breach of the established laws 
of conversation. — Dr. Johnson. , . 


Peevishness may be considered the 
canker of life, that destroys its vigor 
and checks its improvement ; that 
creeps on with hourly depredations, 
and taints and vitiates what it cannot 
consume. — Dr. Johnson. 

nis 

Think of the ills from which yon' 
are exempt. — Joubert. 1 


Keep what you’ve got : the ills that 
we know are the best. — Plautus. 


O, yet we trust that somehow good 
will be the final goal of ill! — Tenny- 
son. 


We satisfied ourselves the other day 
that there was no real ill in life ex- 
cept severe bodily pain ; everything 
else is the child of the imagination, 
and depends on our thoughts ; all other 
ills find a remedy, either from time or 
moderation, or strength of mind — 
Madame de S^vignA 


Philosophy easily triumphs over 
past and future ills; hut present ills 
triumph over philosophy. — Rochefou- 
cauld. 


All ills spring from some vice, either 
in ourselves or others ; and even many 


of our diseases proceed from the same 
origin. Remove the vices, and the ills 
follow. You must only take care to 
remove all the vices. If you remove 
part, you may render the matter worse. 
By banishing vicious luxury, without 
curing sloth and an indiference to 
others, you only diminish industry in 
the state, and add nothing to men’s 
charity or their generosity. — Hume. 


Common and vulgar people ascribe 
all ill that they feel to others; people 
of little wisdom ascribe to themselves; 
people of much wisdom, to no one. — 
Epictetus. 

Illusion 

Illusion is the first of all pleasures, 
— Voltaire. 


In youth we feel richer for every 
new illusion; in maturer years, for 
every one we lose. — Mme. Swetcbine. 


A pleasant illusion is better than a 
harsh reality. — Bovee. 


Women are happier in their illusions 
than in their most agreeable experi- 
ences. — Mme. Dufresnoy. 


The loss of our illusions is the only 
loss from which we never recover. — 
Ouida. 


Illusion and wisdom combined are 
the charm of life and art. — Joubert. 

Time is indeed the theater and seat 
of illusions; nothing is so ductile and 
elastic. The mind stretches an hour 
to a century, and dwarfs an age to an 
hour. — Emerson. 


There is no such thing as real hap- 
piness in life. The justest definition 
that was ever given of it was “a tran- 
quil acquiescence under an agreeable 
delusion” — I forget where. — Sterne. 


When the boys come into my yarcf 
for leave to gather horse-chestnuts, I 
own I enter into nature’s game, and 
affect to grant the permission reluct- 
antly, fearing that any moment they 
will find out the imposture of that 
showy chaff. But this tenderness is 
quite unnecessary; the enchantments 
are laid on very thick. Their young 
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life is thatched with them. Bare and 
grim to tears is the lot of the children 
in the hovel I saw yesterday; yet not 
the less they hang it round with frip- 
ery romance, like the children of the 
appiest fortune. — Emerson. 


Every generous illusion of youth 
leaves a wrinkle as it departs. Ex- 
perience is the successive disenchant- 
ing of the things of life; it is reason 
enriched with the heart’s spoils. — J. 
Petit-Senn. 

Imas:iiiatioiL 

Imagination rules the world. — Na- 
poleon I. 

Imagination is the eye of the soul. 
— Joubert. 


Imagination is the air of mind. — 
Bailey. 


He waxes desperate with imagina- 
tion. — Shakespeare. 


The imagination never dies. — Sted- 
man. 


The incurable ills are the imaginary 
ills. — Marie Ebner-Eschenbach. 


Imagination is the mightiest despot. 
— ^Auerbach. 


Keep the imagination sane — that is 
one of the truest conditions of com- 
munion with heaven. — Hawthorne. 


The imagination is the secret and 
harrow of civilization. It is the very 
eye of faith. — Henry Ward Beecher. 


This Is the very coinage of your hrain; 
This bodiless creation ecstasy. 

— Shakespeare. 


We are all of us imaginative in 
some form or other; for images are 
the brood of desire. — George Eliot. 


There comes a period of the im- 
agination to each — a later youth — the 
power of beauty, the power of looks, 
of poetry. — Emerson. 

Science does not know its debt to 
imagination. Goethe did not believe 


that a great naturalist could exist 
without this faculty. — Emerson. 


The imagination is of so delicate a 
texture that even words wound it. — - 
Hazlitt. 


An uncommon degree of imagination 
constitutes poetical genius. — Dugald 
Stewart. 


He who has imagination without 
learning has wings but no feet. — - 
Joubert. 


There is nothing more fearful than 
imagination without taste. — Goethe. 


Men speak from knowledge, women 
from imagination. — Rousseau. 


Solitude is as needfui to the im- 
agination as society is wholesome for 
the character. — Lowell. 


The soul without imagination is 
what an observatory would be with- 
out a telescope. — Beecher. 


The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
are of imagination all compact. — 
Shakespeare. 


A ray of imagination or of wisdom 
may enlighten the universe, and glow 
into remotest centuries. — Bishop 
Berkeley. 


Women have much more heart and 
much more imagination than men ; 
hence, fancy often allures them. — 
Lamartine. 


Imagination is not thought, neither 
is fancy reflection ; thought paceth like 
a hoary sage, but imagination hath 
wings as an eagle. — Tupper. 


But what is the imagination? Only 
an arm or weapon of the interior 
energy; only the precursor of the rea- 
son. — Emerson. 


Imagination disposes of everything; 
it creates beauty, jpstice, and happi- 
ness, which is everything in this 
world. — Pascal. 


Such is the power of imagination, 
that even a chimerical pleasure in ex- 
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pectation affects us more tlmu a solid 
pleasure in possession. — Henry Home, 


Imagination without culture is 
crippM and moves slowly ; but it can 
be pure imagination, and rich also, as 
folk-lore will tell the vainest — Ouida. 


The sound and proper exercise of 
the imagination may be made to con- 
tribute to the cultivation of all ^hat is 
virtuous and estimable in the human 
character. — John Abercrombie. 


When I could not sleep for cold 
I had fire enough m my brain, 
And builded with roofs of gold 
My beautiful castles m Spain! 

— Lowell. 


Imagining is in itself the very height 
and life of poetry, which, by a kind 
of enthusiasm or extraordinary emo- 
tion of the soul, makes it seem to us 
that we behold those things which the 
poet paints. — Dryden. 


The world of reality has its limits; 
the world of imagination is boundless. 
Not being able to enlarge the one, let 
us contract the other; for it is from 
their difference alone that all the evils 
arise which render us really unhappy. 
— Rousseau. 


Men as yet need some help to their 
imagination. There remains still room 
for a little illusion. It is better for 
men, it is better for women, that each 
somewhat idealize the other. Much 
is lost when life has lost its at- 
mosphere, and is reduced to naked fact. 
— Gail Hamilton. 


Imagination is that faculty which 
arouses the passions by the impres- 
sion of exterior objects; it is influ- 
enced by these objects, and conse- 
quently it is in affinity with them; it 
is contagious; its fear or courage flies 
from imagination to imagination; the 
same in love, hate, joy, or grief : hence 
I conclude it to be a most subtle at- 
mosphere. — Lord John Russell. 


Imagination, where it is truly crea^ 
tive, is a faculty, and not a quality; 
it looks before and after, it gives the 
form that makes all the parts work 
together harmoniously toward a given 


end, its seat is in the higher reason, 
and it is efficient only as a servant of 
the will. Imagination, as it is too 
often misunderstood, is mere fantasy, 
the image-making power, common to 
all who have the gift of dreams. — 
Lowell. 


Imagination I understand to be the 
representation of an individual 
thought. Imagination is of three 
kinds : joined with belief of that which 
is to come; joined with memory of 
that which is past ; and of things 
p resen t. — Bacon. 


A vile imagination, once indulged, 
gets the key of our minds, and can get 
in again very easily, whether we will 
or no, and can so return as to bring 
seven other spirits with it more wicked 
than itself; and what may follow no 
one knows. — Spurgeon. 


Imagination is the organ through 
which the soul within us recognizes a 
soul without us; the spiritual eye by 
which the mind perceives and con- 
verses with the spiritualities of nature 
under her material forms ; which tends 
to exalt even the senses into soul by 
discerning a soul in the objects of 
sense. — H. N. Hudson. 


Fancy can save or kill; it hath clos’d up 

Wounds when the balsam could not, and 
without 

The aid of salves: — to think hath been a 
cure. 

For witchcraft then, that’s all done by the 
force 

Of mere imagination. —Cartwright. 


In woman the imagination and 
fancy have such lively play that the 
homeliest principles assume forms of 
beauty. In intellectual pursuits she 
is destined to excel by her fine sensi- 
bilities, her nice observations, and ex- 
quisite taste; while man is appointed 
to investigate the laws of abstruse 
sciences, and perform in literature ana 
art the bolder flights of genius. — F. D. 
Pulton. 


The imagination acquires by custom 
a certain involuntary, unconscious 
power of observation and comparison, 
correcting its own mistakes, and arriv- 
ing at precision of judgment, just as 
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the outward eye is disciplined to com- 
pare^ adjust, estimate, measure, the 
objects reflected on the back of its 
retina. The imagination is but the 
faculty of glassing images; and it is 
with exceeding difficulty, and by the 
imperative will of the reasoning fac- 
ulty resolved to mislead it, that it 
glasses images which have no proto- 
type in truth and nature. — Bulwer- 
Lytton, 


It is the divine attribute of the im- 
agination, that it is irrepressible, un- 
confinable; that when the real world 
is shut out, it can create a world for 
itself, and with a necromantic power 
can conjure up glorious shapes and 
forms, and brilliant visions to make 
solitude populous, and irradiate the 
gloom of a dungeon. — Washington Irv- 
ing. 


And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s 
pen 

Turns them to shape and gives to airy 
nothing 

A local ^ habitation and a name. ^ 

Such tricks has strong imagination 
That if he would but apprehend some joy, 
It comprehends some bringer of that joy; 
Or in the night imagining some fear. 

How easy is a bush supposed a bear? 

— Shakespeate. 

Imitation 

Imitation is the sincerest of flat- 
tery. — Colton. 


Imitators are but a servile kind of 
cattle. — Dryden. 


You may imitate, but never counter- 
feit. — Balzac. 


Even a man’s exact imitation of the 
song of the nightingale displeases us 
when we discover that it is a mimicry, 
and not the nightingale. — Kant. 


Borrowed wit is the poorest wit. — 
Eiavater. 


iMan is an imitative creature, and 
whoever is foremost leads the herd. — 
Schiller. 


Imitation forms our manners, onr 
opinions, our very lives. — John Weiss^ 


A good imitation is the most perfect 
originality. — Voltaire, 


We are all easily tanght to imitate 
what is base and depraved. — JuvenaL 


Some imitation is involuntary and 
Tsmeonscious. — Willmott. 


Human reason borrowed many arts 
from the instinct of animals. — ^Dr. 
Johnson. 


He who imitates what is evil al- 
ways goes beyond the example that is 
set; on the contrary, he who imitates 
what is good always falls short. — • 
Guicciardini. 


It is certain that either wise bear- 
ing or ignorant carriage is caught as 
men take diseases, one of another. — • 
Shakespeare. 


Imitation causes us to leave natural 
ways to enter into artificial ones; it 
therefore makes slaves. — Professor 
Vinet 


Men are so constituted that every-^ 
body undertakes what he sees another 
successful in, whether he has aptitude 
for it or not. — Goethe. 


It is by imitation, far more than by 
precept, that we learn everything ; 
and what we learn thus, we acquire 
not only more effectually,, but more 
pleasantly. — Burke. 


Imitation pleases, because it affords 
matter for inquiring into the truth or 
falsehood of imitation, by comparing, 
its likeness or unlikeness witii the 
original.-rl^ryden.'' 

For imitation is natural to man 
from his infancy. Man differs from 
other animals particularly in this, that 
he is imitative, and Requires his rudi- 
ments of knowledge in this way; be- 
sides, the delight in it is universaL— • 
Aristotle. 


I hardly know so true a mark of O imitators, a servile race, how* 
a Tittle mind as the servile imitation often have your attacks roused my 
of others. — Lord Grevllie, bile and often my laughter I— Heracet 
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To be as good as our fathers* we 
most be better. Imitation is not dis- 
cipleship. When some one sent a 
cracked plate to China to have a set 
made,’ every piece in the new set had 
a crack in it. — Wendell Phillips. 


^^ince a true knowledge of nature 
^ives us pleasure, a lively imitation of 
it, either in poetry or painting, naust 
produce a much greater; for^ both 
these arts are not only true imita- 
tions of nature, but of the best nature. 
— Dryden. 


No single character is ever so great 
that a nation can afford to form itself 
upon it. Imitation belittles. This 
^pears in the instance of the Chinese. 
The Chinese are so many Confucii, in 
miniature. And so with the Jews. 
Moses, the lawgiver, is poorly repre- 
sented by Moses, the old clothesman; 
or even by Dives, the hanker. — Bovee. 

Immigration. 

If you should turn back from this 
land to Europe the foreign ministers 
of the gospel, and the foreign attor- 
neys, and the foreign merchants, and 
the foreign philanthropists, what a 
robbery of our pulpits, our court 
rooms, our storehouses, and our benef- 
icent institutions, and what a putting 
back of every monetary, merciful, 
moral, and religious interest of the 
land ! This commingling here of all 
nationalities under the blessing of 
God will produce in seventy-five or one 
hundred years the most magnificent 
style of man and woman the world 
ever saw. They will have the wit of 
one race, the eloquence of another 
race, the kindness of another, the gen- 
erosity of another, the aesthetic taste 
of another, the high moral character 
of another, and when that man and 
woman step forth,' their brain and 
nerve and muscle an intertwining of 
the fibers of all nationalities, nothing 
but the new electric photographic ap- 
paratus, that can see clear through 
body and mind and soul, can take of 
them an adequate picture. — T. DeWitt 
Talmage. 

Immodesty 

The chariest maid is prodigal enough 
if she unmask her beanty to the moon. 
^Shakespeare. 


Immodest words admit of no defence 
For want of decency is want of sense. 

— Pope. 

Immortality 

Immortality — twin sister cf Eter« 
nity. — J. G. Holland. 


All men desire to be immortal. — > 
Theodore Parker. 


I am conscious of eternal life. — ■ 
Theodore Parker. 


What is human is immortal I — Bul- 
wer-Lytton. 


Death from sin no power can sep- 
arate. — Milton. 


A good man never dies. — Calli- 
machus. — 

I look through the grave into 
heaven. — Theodore Parker. 


Immortality is the glorious discov- 
ery of Christianity. — William Ellery 
Channing. 


Work for immortality if you will; 
then wait for it. — J. G. Holland. 


The immortality of the soul is as- 
sented to rather than believed, believed 
rather than lived. — O. A. Brownson. 


Immortality 

Alone could teach this mortal how to die. 

— D. M. Mulock. 


And in the wreck of noble lives 
Something immortal still survives. 

— Longfellow. 


Let a disciple live as Christ lived, 
and he will easily believe in living 
again as Christ does. — Wm. Mount- 
ford. 


^Tis immortality to die aspiring. 

As if a man were taken quick to heaven. 

— Geo. Chapman. 


All men’s souls are immortal, but 
the souls of the righteous are immor- 
tal and divine.^Socrates. 


The hope of immortality makes 
heroes of cowards.— Thomas Guthrie, 


The seed dies into a new life, and 
so does man. — George MacDonald. 
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There is nothing strictly immortal 
but immortality. — ^Sir T. Browne. 


Cold in the dust this perished heart 
may lie, but that which warmed it 
once shall never die. — CampbelL 


To destroy the idea of the immor- 
tality of the soul is to add death to 
death. — ^Mme. de Souza. 


The spirit of man, which God in- 
spired, cannot together perish with 
this corporeal clod. — ^Milton. 


I have been dying for twenty years, 
now I am going to live. — Jas. Drum- 
mond Burns. 


Without a belief in personal immor- 
tality, religion surely is like an arch 
resting on one pillar, like a bridge 
ending in an abyss. — Max MtLller. 


No one could ever meet death for 
*his country without the hope of im- 
mortality. — Cicero. 

May we be satisfied with nothing 
that shall not have in it something 
of immortality. — H. W. Beecher. 


It is our souls which are the ever- 
lastingness of God’s purpose in this 
earth. — Wm. Mountford. 


Still seems it strange, that thou shouldst 
live for ever? 

Is it less strange, that thou shouldst live 
at all? 

This is a miracle, and that no more. 

— ^Young. 


Though inland far we be, 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither. 

— ^Wordsworth. 


The nearer I approach the end, the 
plainer I hear around me the immortal 
symphonies of the worlds which invite 
me. It is marvelous, yet simple. — 
Victor Hugo. 


Whatsoever that oe within us that 
feels, thinks, desires, and animates, 
is something celestial, divine, and con- 
sequently imperishable. — ^Aristotle. 


is for his education is the only sanst 
solution of the enigma. — Emerson. 


Immortality o’ersweeps all pains, all 
tears, all time, all fears, and peals, 
like the eternal thunder of the deep^ 
into my ears this truth: Thou livest 
forever ! — Byron. 


Safe from temptation, safe from sin’s 
lution. 

She lives, whom we call dead. 

— L.ongfeIIow, 


•Tis true; *tis certain; man though dead 
retains 

Part of himself; the immortal mind re- 
mains. — Homer. 


I came from God, and I’m going 
back to God, and I won’t have any 
gaps of death in the middle of my 
life. — George MacDonald. 


We do not believe immortality be- 
cause we have proved it, but we for- 
ever try to prove it because we be- 
lieve it. — James Martineau. 


Ah, Christ, that it were possible 

For one short hour to see 

The souls we loved, that they might tell U£ 

What and where they be. — Tennyson. 


Men of dissolute lives have little 
incentive to look forward to the hopes 
and glories of immortality. A due 
conception of these would be incom- 
patible with such a life. — Beecher. 


After the sleep of death we are to 
gather up our forces again with the 
incalculable results of this life, a 
crown of shame or glory upon our 
heads, and begin again on a new level 
of progress. — Hugh R. Haweis. 


Press onward through each varying hotar; 

Let no weak fears thy course delay; 
Immortal being I feel thy power. 

Pursue thy bright and endless way. 

— Andrews Norton. 


Faith in the hereafter is as necessary 
for the intellectual as the moral char- 
acter; and to the man of letters, as 
well as to the Christian, the present 
forms but the slightest portion of his 
existence. — Southey. 


Everything is prospective, and man 
is to live hereafter. That the world 


I feel that I was made to complete 
thluxs* To accomplish onl^g a maai 
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©f beginnings and attempts wonld be 
to make a total failure of life. Per- 
fection is the heritage with which my 
Creator has endowed me, and since this 
short life does not give completeness, 
I must have immortal life in which to 
find it.— Bishop R. S. Poster. 


I long to believe in immortality. 
♦ * ♦ If I am destined to be happy 
with you here — how short is^ the long- 
est life. I wish to believe in iminor- 
tality — I wish to live with you for- 
ever. — ^Keats. 


Earthly providence is a travesty of 
justice on any other theory than that 
it is a preliminary stage, which is to 
be followed by rectifications. Either 
there must be a future, or consum- 
mate injustice sits upon the throne 
of the universe. This* is the verdict 
of humanity in all the ages. — Bishop 
R. Sw Foster. 


How gloomy would be the ^ man- 
sions of the dead to him who did not 
know that he should never die: that 
what now acts shall continue its 
agency, and what now thinks shall 
think on forever ! — Johnson. 


How can it enter into the thoughts 
of man, that the soul, which is capa- 
ble of such immense perfections, and 
of receiving new improvem^ts to all 
eternity, shall fall away into noth- 
ing almost as soon as it is created? — 
Addison. 


The three states of the caterpillari 
larva, and butterfly have, since the 
time of the Greek poets, been applied 
to typify the human being, — ^its ter- 
restrial form, apparent death, and ul- 
timate celestial destination. — Sir H. 
Davy. 


O, what a fate is that of man ! As 
often as I hear of some undeserved 
wretchedness, my thoughts rest on that 
world where all will be made straight, 
and where the labors of the sorrowful 
will end in joy. 0 that we could call 
up in the hearts of the afflicted such 
thoughts 1 — Fichte. 

Man is so created that as to his in- 
ternal he cannot die; for he is capable 
of believing in God^ and thus of. be- 


ing cojijoined to God by faith and 
love, 8JQd to be conjoined to God is 
to live to eternity. — Swedenborg. 


We are born for a higher destiny 
than that of earth; there is a realm 
where the rainbow never fades, where 
the stars will be spread before us like 
islands that slumber on the ocean, and 
where the beings that pass before us 
like shadows will stay in our presence 
forever. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


No, no! The energy of life may be 
Kept on after the grave, but not begun; 
And he who flagged not in the earthly 
strife. 

From strength to strength advancing — only 
he 

His soul well-knit, and all his battles won, 
Mounts, and that hardly, to eternal life. 

— Matthew Arnold. 


There may he beings, thinking be- 
ings, near or surrounding us, which 
we do not perceive, which we cannof 
imagine. We know very little; but, 
in my opinion, we know enough to 
hope for the immortality, the individ- 
ual immortality, of the better part of 
man. — Sir H. Davy. 


It is only our mortal duration that 
we measure by visible and measur- 
able objects ; and there is nothing 
mournful in the contemplation for one 
who knows that the Creator made him 
to be the image of his own eternity, 
and who feels that in the desire for 
immortality he has sure proof of his 
capacity for it. — Southey. 


Immortality! We bow before the 
very term. Immortality! Before i** 
reason staggers, calculation reclines 
her tired head, and imagination folds 
her weary pinions. Immortality! It 
throws open the portals of the vast 
forever; it puts the crown of death- 
less destiny upon every fiuman brow; 
it cries to every uncrowned king of 
men, “Live forever, crowned for the 
empire of a deathless destiny !” — • 
George Douglas. 

Doth this soul within me,, this spirit 
of thought,, and love, and infinite de? 
sire, dissolve as well as the body? 
Has nature, who - quenches our bordily 
thirst, who rests ,our wwiness, and 
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perpetually encourages us to endea« 
vor onwards, prepared no food for this 
appetite of immortality? — Lreigh Hunt. 


When I consider the wonderful ac- 
tivity of the mind, so great a mem- 
ory of what is past, and such a ca- 
pacity of penetrating into the future: 
when I behold such a number of arts 
and sciences, and such a multitude of 
discoveries thence arising, — I believe 
and am firmly persuaded that a nature 
which contains so many things within 
itself cannot be mortal. — Cicero. 


O, listen manl 

A voice within us speaks that startling 
ward, 

'‘Man, thou shalt never die !’* Celestial 
voices 

Hymn it unto our souls: according harps. 

By angel fingers touched, when the mild 
stars 

Of morning sang together, sound forth 
still 

The song of our great immortality. 

— Dana. 


And now have I finished a work 
which neither the wrath of Jove, nor 
fire, nor steel, nor all-consuming time 
can destroy. Welcome the day which 
can destroy only my physical man in 
ending my uncertain life. In my bet- 
ter part I shall be raised to immor- 
tality above the lofty stars, and my 
name shall never die. — Ovid. 


3t must be so — Plato, thou reasonest 
well!— 

Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond 
desire. 

This longing after immortality? 

Or whence this secret dread, and inward 
horror, 

Of falling into nought? Why shrinks the 
soul 

Back on herself, and startles at destruc- 
tion ? 

*Tts the divinity that stirs within us; 

*Tis heavefi itself, that points out an here- 
after. 

And intimates eternity to man. 

The stars shall fade away, the sun him- 
self 

Grow dim with age, and nature sink in 
years, 

But thou shalt flouVish in iifimortal youth. 

Unhurt amidst the wr of elemehts, 

The wrdck of matter, and the crash of 
worlds* -r-iAddison. 


WKence comes the powerful impres- 
sion that is made upon us by the 


tomb? Are a few grains of dust de- 
serving of our veneration? Certainly 
not ; we respect the ashes of our an- 
cestors for this reason only — because 
a secret voice whispers to us that all 
is not extinguished in them. It is this 
that confers a sacred character on the 
funeral ceremony among all the na- 
tions of the globe; all are alike per- 
suaded that the sleep, even of the 
tomb, is not everlasting, and that 
death is but a glorious transfiguration, 
— Chateaubriand. 

Impatience 

Impatience never commanded suc- 
cess. — Chapin. 


• Impatience dries the blood sooner 
than age or sorrow. — Chapin. 


Whoever is out of patience is out 
of possession of his soul. — Bacon. 


We waste the power in impatience 
which, if otherwise employed, might 
remedy the evil.- — Willmott. 


Adversity borrows its sharpest sting 
from our impatience. — Bishop Horne. 

Nature is methodical, and doeth her 
work well. Time is never to be hur- 
ried. — Emerson. 


, Impatient people, according to Ba- 
con, are like the bees, and kill them* 
selves in stinging others. — Gegrge El- 
liot. ' ' ‘ * ' ' '' 


'Oh! how impatience , g^s upon the soul. 
When the long promSed hour of joy draws 
near! 

How slow the tardy moments seem to rolU 
— ^Mrs. Tighe. 


Impatience turns an ague into fe- 
ver, a fever to the plague, fear mto 
despair, anger into rage, loss into 
madness, and sorrow to amazement. — • 
Jeremy Taylor. 


I have not so great a struggle with 
my vice^ great and numerous as they 
are, as I have with my impatience.— 
Calvin, 

The schoolboy counts the time till 
the return of the holidays ; the minor 
longs to be of age; the lover is im^ 
i patient till he is marrifed. — ^Addisom ' 
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Imperfection 


Procrastination is hardly more evil 
than grasping impatience. — Kant. 


The beautiful laws of time arid 
space, once dislocated by our inapti- 
tude, are holes and dens. If the hive 
be disturbed by rash and stupid hands, 
instead of honey, it will yield us bees. 
— Emerson. 


You are convinced by experience 
that very few things are brought to 
a successful issue by impetuous de- 
sire, but most by calm and prudent 
forethought. — Thucydides. 


We would willingly, and without 
remorse, sacrifice not only the present 
moment, but all the interval (no mat- 
ter how long) that separates us from 
any favorite object. — Hazlitt. 


Impatience is a quality sudden, 
eager and insatiable, which grasps at 
all, and admits of no delay; scorning 
to wait God^s leisure, and attend 
humbly and dutifully upon the issues 
of His wise and just Providence. — i 
Souttu 


Such is our impatience, such our 
hatred of procrastination, in every- 
thing but the amendment of our prac- 
tices and the adornment of our nature, 
one would imagine we were dragging 
Time along by force, apd not he us. — 
Landor. 

Impenitence 

It is not sin that kills the soul, but 
impenitence. — Bishop Hall. 


He that has no present Christ has 
a future, dark, chaotic, heaving with 
its destructive ocean ; and over it there 
goes forever — ^black-pinioned, wing- 
ing its solitary and hopeless flight, the 
raven of his anxious thoughts, and 
finds no place to rest, and comes back 
again to the desolate ark with itsj 
foreboding croak of evil in the present 
and evil in the future. — ^Alexander 
Maclaren. 


We pray for those who have ceased 
to pray. We pray for those that need 
prayer more than ever, that have few- 
er and fewer seasons even of thought, 
that grow hard with years, that are 
less and less troubled by sin, and that 


are more and more irreverent of re- 
ligion- We pray for the children of 
(Christian parents who sometimes weep 
at the memory of father and mother, 
but who never have thought of God. — 
H. W. Beecher. 


Ah, sinner, may the Lord quickei^ 
thee! But it is a work that makes, 
the Saviour weep. I think when He 
comes to call some of you from your 
death in sin. He comes weeping and 
sighing for you. There is a stone 
that is to be rolled away — your bad 
and evil habits — and when that stone 
is taken away, a still small voice will 
not do for you; it must be the loud 
crashing voice, like the voice of the 
Lord which breaketh the cedars of 
Lebanon. — 0. H. Spurgeon. 
Imperfection 

No reckoning made, but sent to my account 
With all my imperfections on my head. 

— Shakespeare. 


What an absurd thing it is to pass 
over all the valuable parts of a man, 
and fix our attention on his infirmi- 
ties ! — ^Addison. 


It is only imperfection that com- 
plains of what is imperfect. The 
more perfect we are, the more gentle 
and quiet we become towards the de- 
fects of others. — F6nelon. 


All things are literally better, love- 
lier, and more beloved for the imper- 
fections which have been divinely ap- 
pointed, that the law of human life 
may be Effort, and the law of hu- 
man judgment Mercy. — Ruskin. 


The finer the nature, the more flaws 
it will show through the clearness of 
it; and it is a law of this universe, 
that the best thiqgs shall be seldomest 
seen in their best form. — Ruskin. 


Imperfection is in some sort essen- 
tial to all that we know of life. It is 
the sign of life in a mortal body, that 
is to say, of a state of progress and 
change. Nothing that lives is, or can 
be rigidly perfect; part of it is decay- 
ing, part nascent. The foxglove blos- 
som— a third part bud, a third part 
past, a third part in full bloom — is a 
type of the life of this world. — Rus- 
kin. 
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Imporfeotion 

Where imperfection ceaseth, heaven 
begins. — Bailey. 


Men are more unwilling to J;iave their 
imperfections known than their crimes. 
— Chesterfield. 


Impertiiieiioe 

Impertinence will intermeddle in 
things in which it has no concern, 
showing a want of breeding, or, more 
cbmmonly, a spirit of sheer impudence. 
— Crabbe. 


Receive no satisfaction for premedi- 
tated impertinence ; forget it, forgive it, 
but keep ‘him inexorably at a distance 
who offered it. — Lavater. 


That man is guilty of impertinence 
who considers not the circumstances 
of time, or engrosses the conversation, 
or makes himself the subject of his 
discourse, or pays no regard to the 
company he is in. — ^Tully. 

Imposition. 

I could hardly feel much confidence 
In a man who had never been imposed 
upon. — Hare. 

To the generality of men you can- 
not give a stronger hint for them to 
impose upon you than by imposing up- 
on yourself. — Fielding. 


There are cases in which a man 
would have been ashamed not to have 
been imposed on. There is a confi- 
dence necessary to human intercourse, 
and without which men are more in- 
jured by their suspicions than they 
could be by the perfidy of others.—* 
Burke. 

impossibility 

Never let me hear that foolish word 
again. — Mirabeau. 

One great difference between a wise 
inan and a fool is: the former only 
wishes for what he may possibly ob- 
tain; the latter desires impossibili- 
ties. — ^Democritus. 

Hope not for impossibilities.^ — ^Ful- 
ler. 

Impossible desires are the height 
of, unreason. — ^Halibufton. 

Impossible ^ a word only to be 


found in the dictionary of feeds. — 
Napoleon Buonaparte. 


To the timid and hesitating every- 
thing is impossible because it seems so. 
— Scott. 


Who loves 
Believes the impossible. 

— Elizabeth B. Browning. 


Do not think that what is hard for 
thee to master is impossible for man ; 
but if a thing is possible and proper 
to man, deem it attainable by thee. — 
Marcus Aurelius. 


We have more strength than will; 
and it is often merely for an excuse 
we say things are impossible. — JjSl 
Rochefoucauld. 


Few things are impossible to dili- 
gence and skill. — Sam’l Johnson. 


It is not a lucky word, this same 
impossible ; no good comes of those 
that have it so often in their mouth. 
—Carlyle. 

Nothing is impossible ; there are 
ways which lead to everything; and 
if we had suflicient will we should al- 
ways have sufficient means. — Roche- 
foucauld. 

My Lord Anson, at the Admiralty, 
sends word to Chatham, then confined 
to his chamber T>y one of bis most vio- 
lent attacks of the gout, that it is 
imiiossible for him to fit out a naval 
expedition within* the period to which 
he is limited. “ Impossible i ” cried 
Chatham, glaring at the messenger; 
“who talks to me of impossibilities?” 
Then starting to his feet, and forcing 
out great drops of agony on his brow 
with the excruciating torment of the 
effort, he exclaimed, “Tell Lord An- 
son that he serves under a minister 
who treads on impossibilities I”— 
Whipple. 

IxnpriaaxLxnent ' 

Captivity 

That comes with honor is true liberty. 

— Massinger and -Field. 


Let tbejn fear bondage who ar« 
slaves to fear; the sweetest freedom 
is an honest heart. — John Fordi 
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Improvement 

Improvement fe nature. — Leigh 
Hunt 


Real improvement is of slow growth 
only. — Seneca. 

Infinite toil would not enable you 
to sweep away a mist ; but by ascend- 
ing a little, you may often look over 
it altogether. So it is with our moral 
improvement : we wrestle fiercely with 
a vicious habit, which could have no 
hold upon us if we ascended into a 
higher moral atmosphere. — Helps. 

People seldom improve when they 
have no other model but themselves 
to copy after. — Goldsmith. 


Look up, and not down; look for- 
ward, and not back ; look out, and not 
in ; and lend a hand. — E. E. Hale. 


The improvement of the mind im- 
>roves the heart and corrects the un- 
derstanding. — ^Agathon. 


It is necessary to try to surpass 
one’s self always ; this occupation 
ought to last as long as life. — Queen 
Christiana. 


Slumber not in the tents of your 
fathers. The world is advancing. Ad- 
vance with it! — ^Mazzini, 


Let us strive to improve ourselves, 
for we cannot remain stationary: one 
either progresses or retrogrades. — 
Mme, du Deffand, 


It seems as if the day was not whol- 
ly profane in which we have given heed 
to some natural object — Emerson. 


Judge of thine improvement, not 
by what thou speakest or writest, but 
by the firmness of thy mind, and the 
government of thy passions and af- 
fections. — Fuller. 


To hear always, to think g-l'ways, 
to learn always, it is thus that We 
live truly. He who aspires to noth- 
ing, who learns nothing, is not worthy 
of living. — Helps. 


Where we cannot invent, we may 
at least improve; we may give some- 


what of novelty to that which was old, 
condensation to that which was dif- 
fuse, perspicuity to that which was 
obscure, and currency to that which 
was recors3ite.”Coltoii. 
Impirovldeiice 

Buy what thou hast no need of, 
and ere long thou shalt sell thy neces- 
saries. — Benjamin Franklin. 


There are men born under that con- 
stellation which maketh them, I know 
not how, as unapt to enrich themselves 
as they are ready to impoverish oth- 
ers. — Hooker. 


It has always been more* difficult 
for a man to keep than to get; for, 
in the one case, fortune aids, which 
often assists injustice; but in the oth- 
er case, sense is required. ^ Therefore, 
we often see a person deficient in clev- 
erness rise to wealth ; and then, from 
want of sense, roll head over heels to 
the bottom. — Count Basil. 
ImpndexLce 

What! canst thou say all this and 
never blush? — Shakespeare. 


A true and genuine impudence is 
ever the effect of ignorance, without 
the least sense of it. — Steele. 


There is no better provision for life 
than impudence and a brazen face. — 
Menander. 


What was said by the Latin poet of 
labor — that it conquers all things— is 
much more true when applied to im- 
pudence. — Fielding. 


He that has but impudence. 

To all things has a fair pretence; 

And put among his wants but shame, 

To all the world may lay his claim. 

—Butler. 


With that dull, rooted, caljous impudence, 
Which, dead, to shame, and ev’ry nicer 
sense, 

Ne^er blushed, unless, in spreading vice's 
snares, 

She blunder'd on some virtue unawares. 

— ^Churchill. 


The way to avoid the imputation 
of impudence is not to be ashamed 
of what we do, but never to do what 
we ought to be ashamed of. — Tully» 


impulse 
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Impudence is na virtue; yet able 
to beggar them all ; being for the most 
part in good plight, when the rest 
starve, and capable of carrying her 
followers up to the highest prefer- 
ments; as useful in a court as armor 
in a camp.-^Sir Thomas Osborne. 

Impulse 

What persons are by starts they are 
by nature. — Sterne. 


Calculation is of the head; impulse 
is of the heart; and both are good 
in their way. — Henry Giles. 


All our first movements are good, 
generous, heroical. — ^Aim^Martin. 


A warm blundering man does more 
for the world than a frigid wise man. 
— Cecil. 


Act upon your impulses, but pray 
that they may be directed by God. — 
Emerson Tennent. 


The affection of young ladies is of 
as rapid growth as Jack’s bean-stalk, 
and reaches up to the sky in a night. 
— Thackeray. 


Women are far more impulsive than 
men ; this is because they are more in- 
fluenced by the heart than the head. 
— Mme. Deluzy. 


What reason would grope for in 
vain, spontaneous impulse ofttimes 
achieves at a stroke, with light and 
pleasureful guidance. — Goethe. 

Iippulse is, after all, the best lin- 
guist; its logic, if not conformable to 
Aristotle, cannot fail to be most con- 
vincing. — ^Thoreau. 


Since the generality of persons act 
from impulse, much more than from 
principle, men are neither so good nor 
so bad as we are apt to think them. 
— Hare. 


I venture to suggest that the most 
developed man is he who has the least 
reaspp. for not simple obeying his im- 
pulses, or that perfect imipulses mark, 
the p^fect man. — ^Jam,es BCinton, 

A true history pf. hupg a n events 


would show that a far larger propor- 
tion of our acts are the results of sud- 
den impulses and accidents than of 
that reason of which we so much 
boast. — Cooper. 


The Indian who fells the tree that 
he may gather the fruit, and the Arab 
who plunders the caravans of com- 
merce are actuated by the same im- 
pulse of savage*nature, and relinquish 
for momentary rapine the long and 
secure possession of the most impor- 
tant blessings. — Gibbon. 


On great occasions it is almost al- 
ways women who have given the 
strongest proofs of virtue and devo- 
tion ; the reason is, that with men good 
and bad qualities are in general the 
.result of calculation, while in women 
they are impulses springing from the 
heart — Montholon. 

InciviHty 

Incivility is the extreme of pride ; it 
is built on the contempt of mankind. 
— Zimmermann. 


A man has no more right to say an 
uncivil thing, than to act one ; no 
more right to say a rude thing to an- 
other, than to knock him down. — 
Johnson. 

Inclination 

In this world the ipclination to do 
things is of more iinportance than the 
mere power.— ^Chapin* 

Our senses, our appetite, pud our 
passions are our lawful and faithful 
guides in things that relate solely to 
this life. — ^Dr. Johnson. 


There is no mind so weak and pow- 
erless as not to have its inclinatmni^ 
and none so guarded as to be without 
its prepossessions. — Orabbe. 

Almost every one has a predomi- 
nant inclination, to which his other 
desires and affections submit, and 
which governs him, though pferhaps 
with soni^‘ iptqtvals,, though the whole j 
course of hjfe life. — Hume. 

! From the very first instances, of pei^ 
’ception,;Some things are grateful and 
‘bthers unwelcqjpe to ua; some thii^gf ,. 
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we incline to, and others we fly. — 
Locke. 


Every one follows the inclinations 
of his own nature. — Propertius. 


If you have overcome your inclina- 
tion and not been overcome by it, you 
have T^soo. to rejoice. — Plautus. 

Xnconsisteacy 

Mutability of temper and inconsist- 
ency with ourselves is the great weak- 
ness of human nature. — ^Addison. 


Woman is a most charming crea- 
ture, who changes her heart as easily 
as she does her gloves. — Balzac. 


Only imagine a man acting for one 
single day on the supposition that all 
his neighbors believe all that they pro- 
fess, and act up to all that they be- 
lieve ! — Macaulay. 


Men talk as if they believed in Ood, 
but they live as if they thought there 
was none; their vows and promises 
are no more than words, of course. — 
L’Estrange. 


There are some who affect a want 
of affectation, and flatter themselves 
that they are above flattery; they are 
proud of being thought extremely bum- 
ble, and would go round the world to 
punish those who thought them capa- 
ble of revenge; they are so satisfied 
of the suavity of their own temper 
that they would quarrel with their 
dearest benefactor only for doubting 
it. — Colton, 


I have known several persons of 
great fame for wisdom in public af- 
fairs and councils governed by foolish 
servants. I have known great minis- 
ters, distinguished for wit and learn- 
ing, who preferred none but dunces. 
I have known men of valor cowards 
to their wives. I have known men of 
cunning perpetually cheated. I knew 
three .ministers who would exactly 
compute and settle the accounts of a 
kingdom, wholly ignorant of their own 
economy. — Horace, Walpole.* 

Inconstancy 

They ' are not constant, but are 
•hanging still. — Shakespeare; 


Nothing that is not a real crime 
makes a man appear so contemptible 
and little in the eyes of the world as 
inconstancy. — Addison. 


Inconstancy falls off ere it beginso 
— Shakespeare. 


Ladies, like variegated tulips, show 
*tis to their changes half their charms 
we owe. — Pope. 


Inconstancy is the child of satiety, 
— Ninon de Lenclos. 


Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more; 
Men were deceivers ever; 

One foot in sea, and one o.n shore; 
To one thing constant never. 

— Shakespeare. 


We pardon infidelities, but we do 
not forget them. — Madame de Lafay- 
ette. 


There are three things a wise man will not 
trust, — 

The wind, the sunshine of an April day, 
And woman’s plighted faith. 

— Southey. 


Or as one nail by strength drives out an- 
other, 

So the remembrance of my former love 
Is by a newer object quite forgotten. 

— Shakespeare. 


I hate inconstancy — I loathe, detest, 
Abhor, condemn, abjure the mortal made 
Of such quicksilver clay that in his breast 
No permanent foundation can be laid. 

— Byron. 


O, swear not by the moon, the inconstant 
moon. 

That monthly changes in her circled orb, 
Lest that thy love prove likewise variable, 
— Shakespeare. 


The dream on the pillow, 

That flits with the day, 

The leaf of the willow 
A breath wears away; 

The dust on the blossom. 

The sprajr on the sea; 

Ay, — ask thine own bosom — 

Are emblems of thee. 

— ^Miss Landon. 

Such au act, that blurs the grace 
;aiid blush of modesty; calls virtue hy- 
pocrite ; takes off the rose from the 
fair forehead o^ an innocent love, and 
sets a blister there.^Shakespeare. 
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Clocks will go as they are set; but 
man, irregular man, is never constant, 
never certain. — Otway. 


Love, like men, dies oftener of ex- 
cess than of hunger. — Richter. 


How long must women wish in vain 
A constant love to find? 

No art can fickle man retain, 

Or fix a roving mind. 

Yet fondly we ourselves deceive. 

And empty hopes pursue; 

Though false to others, we believe 
They will to us prove true. 

— Thomas ShadwelL 


Inconstancy is but a name, 

To fright poor lovers from a better choice, 
— ^Joseph Rutter. 


Trust not the treason of those smiling 
looks, 

Until ye have their guileful trains well 
tried; 

For they are like but unto golden hooks, 

That from the foolish fish their baits do 
hide; 

So she with flattering smiles weak hearts 
doth guide 

Unto her love, and tempt to their decay; 

Whom, being caught, she kills with cruel 
pride, 

And feeds at pleasure on the wretched 
prey. — Spenser. 

Incredulity 

Incredulity is not wisdom. — Spur- 
geon. — 

Incredulity is the wisdom of a fool. 

— H. W. Shaw. 


The incredulous are the most cred- 
ulous. — Pascal. 


The whole trouble is, that we won’t 
let God help us. — George MacDonald. 

There lives more faith in honest 
doubt, believe me, than in half the 
creeds. — Tennyson. 


Incredulity robs us of many pleas- 
ures, and gives us nothing in return. 
— Lowell. 


Nothing is so contemptible as that 
affectation of wisdoin, which some dis- 
play, by universal incredulity. — Gold- 
smith. 


The amplest knowledge has the 
Satgest faith. Ignorance ia always in- 


credulous. Tell an English cottager 
that the belfries of Sw^ish churches 
are crimson, and his own white steeple 
furnishes him with a contradiction. — 
Willmott. 


Some men will believe nothing but 
what they can comprehend; and there 
are but few things that such are able 
to comprehend. — St. Evremond. 


Of all the signs of a corrupt heart 
and a feeble head, the tendency of in- 
credulity is the surest. Real philos- 
ophy seeks rather to solve than to 
deny. — Bulwer-Lyttcm. 


Incredulity is not wisdom, but the 
worst kind of folly. It is folly, be- 
cause it causes ignorance and mistake, 
with all the consequents of these; and 
it is very bad, as being accompanied 
with disingenuity, obstinacy, rudeness, 
uncharitableness, and the like bad dis- 
positions; from which credulity itself, 
the other extreme sort of folly, is ex- 
empt. — Barrow. 

Indecision 

The wavering mind is a base prop- 
erty. — Euripides. 


When a man has not a good reason 
for doing a thing, he has one good rea- 
son for letting it alone. — Rev. Thomas 
Scott. 


There is nothing tnore pitiable in the 
world than an irresolute man, oscilla- 
ting between two feelings, who would 
willingly unite the two, and who does 
not perceive that nothing can unite 
them. — Goethe. 


In matters of great concern, .and 
which must be done, there is no surer 
argument of a weak mind than irreso- 
lution; to be undetermined where the 
case is so plain, and the necessity so 
urgent. To be always intending to live 
a new life, but never to find time to 
set about it ; this is as if a man should 
put off eating, and drinking, and sleep- 
ing, from one day and night to another, 
till he is starved and destroyed. — Til- 
lotson. 

Independence 

Independence now and independency 
forever* — ^Daniel Webster. 
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Ind^nd^ice, like iienor, is a rocky 
island, witlwnt a beack. — Napoleon. 

For my own private satisfaction, I 
had rather be master of my own time 
than wear a diadem. — Bishop Berke- 
ley. 

To be tmly and really independent 
is to support onrselv^ by our own 
exertions. — Porter. 


These two things, contradictory as 
they may seem, must go togethp,— 
manly dependence and manly inde- 
pendence, manly reliance and manly 
self-reliance.— Wordsworth. 


The word ‘^independence” is^ united 
to the accessory ideas of dignity and 
virtue. The word “dependence” is 
united to the ideas of inferiority and 
corruption. — Bentham. 


Can anything be so elegant as to 
have few wants, and to serve them 
one's self? — Emerson. 


Haill Independence, hail! Heaven’s next 
best gift, , 

To that of life and an immortal soul I 

— Thomson. 


Ourselves are to ourselves^ the cause of ill; 
We may be independent if we will. 

— Churchill. 


The king is the least independent 
man in his dominions; the beggar the 
most so. — O, and A. W. Hare. 


All we ask is to be let alone. — Jef- 
ferson Davis. 


It is not the greatness of a man’s 
means that makes him independent, so 
"much as the smallness of his wants. — 
Cobbett. 


We hold these truths to be self- 
evident : that all men are created 
equal ; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. — 
Thomas Jefferson. 

* * * but while 

I breathe Heaven’s air, and Heaven looks 
down on me, 

And smiles at my best meanings, I remain 
Mistress of mine own self and mine own 
soul. — Tennyson. 


I would rather sit on a pumpkin, 
and have it all to myself, than to be 
crowded <m a velvet cushion. — 
Thoreau, 


The man is best served who has no 
occasion to put the hands of others at 
the end of his own arms. — Rousseau. 


Let Fortune do her worst, whatever 
she makes us lose, as long as she never 
makes us lose our honesty and our in- 
dependence. — Pope. , ^ 

The greatest of lali human benefits, 
that at least without which no other 
benefit can be truly enjoyed^ is inde- 
pendence. — Parkd Qodwin. 


How happy is he b&rn or taught, 
That serveth not another’s 
Whose armor is his honest thotf^t 
And simple truth his utmost' slilll 
. — Sir Henry Wotton. 


I never thrust my iiop;e 
men’s porridge. It is no bread and 
butter of mine : Every man for him- 
•elf and God for us all — Cervantes. 


Gather ..gear by ev^ry wile 
That’s justified by honor; 

Not for to hide it in a hedge. 

Nor for a train attendant; 

But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent, 

— Burns. 

Independence Bay 

From the year 1789 to the year 1860 
no nation has ever known a more un- 
bpunded prosperity, a fuller space of 
hap^in/ess: In the short space of 

seventy years, within the turn of a 
single' life, the nation, poor, weak and 
despised, raised itself to the pinnacle 
of power and of glory. — Robert C# 
Winthrop. 


God endowed and set us for a si^ 
to testify the worth of men and the 
hope there is -or man. It is pot our 
national prosperity^ great as it is, that 
is 'tbe 'appropriate theme of oUr most 
joyful cohgtatuialions, but it is opr 
success in demonstrating that men are 
equal as God's children, which affords 
a, prophecy of fijtt^r . things for the 
rahe,— -Leonard Bncbn. D. D. 
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The man, woman or child who hangs 
ont an American flag or a piece of tri- 
color as a mark of appreciation of 
July the Fourth does a hundred times 
more than the noisiest citizen -who ex- 
plodes powder from sundown on the 
3d to the morning of the 5th of July. 
■ — Vermont Watchman. 


and indoor entertainments. But the 
burning of powder, the Chinese fire- 
crackers, the tin horns, and the ill 
manners that turn the day into a bar- 
baric carnival are as great an enemy 
to patriotism as they are a libel on the 
good sense of the people. — Congrega- 
tionalist 


Our growth is wreathed and en- 
twined with man’s well-being and wo- 
man’s exaltation. It is a poem of hap- 
piness conferred, not of suffering en- 
dured. This alone makes our career a 
blessed one among all the people. — 
John O’Byrne. 


The Fourth of July marks an epoch 
in the world’s history. It marks the 
birth of a free nation, with all that 
implies — a nation in the existence of 
which the oppressed of all lands re- 
joice, and of which every true Ameri- 
can is justly proud.— Selected. 


Tracing the progress of mankind in 
the ascending path of civilization, and 
moral and intellectual culture, our 
fathers found that the divine ordinance 
of government, in every stage of tfie 
ascent, was adjustable on principles of 
common reason to the actual condition 
of a people, and always had for its ob- 
jects, in the benevolent councils of the 
divine wisdom, the happiness, the ex- 
pansion, the security, the ^evation pf 
society, and the redemption of man. 
They sought in vain for any title of 
authority of man over man, except of 
superior capacity and higher morality. 
— Wm. M. Evarts. 


We deplore the decadence of the old- 
fashioned celebration of the Fourth, 
with its reading of the Declaration* of 
Independence, patriotic music, and 
stirring addresses, instinct with the 
true spirit of the day, American — as 
they should be — in every syllabi^ but 
having a new trend in the direction of 
sound, sensible consideration of the 
Quality of good citizenship, ’ its practi- 
cal duties 'and their faithful perform- 
ance.— Vermoht Watchman^ 


* Many of the features of Indepeni- 
pnce Day are hartxrless, enjoyable, in-, 
fepiriiig/ We woul(J not lessen hhe 
Iports, procbssionsi Kseursions, outdoor 


Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as 
to be purchased at the price of chains 
and slavery? Forbid it. Almighty 
Powers ! — I know not what course 
others may take; but as for me, give 
me liberty or give me death ! — Patrick 
Henry. 


^'Resolved, That these united colo- 
nies are, and of right ought to be, free 
and independent states ; that they are 
absolved from all allegiance to the 
British crown; and that all political 
connection between them and the State 
of Great Britain is, and ought to be, 
dissolved.” — Richard Henry Lee. 


If we wish to be free, if we mean to 
preserve inviolate those inestimable 
privileges for which we have been so 
long contending ; if we mean not base- 
ly to abandon the noble struggle in 
which we have been so long engaged 
and which we have pledged ourselves 
never to abandon until the glorious ob- 
ject of our contest shall he obtained, 
we' must fight ; I repeat it, sir, we must 
fight I An appeal to armsy and to the 
God of Hosts, is all that is left us! — 

trick Henry. 

A century and more has passed, ahd 
as the foundations of this government 
are more firmly settled, as the great 
structure reared by the fathers now* 
spans the continent from ocean to 
ocean, and has victoriously established 
Its right to be, political liberty has 
ceased to be* the mere dream of the en- 
thusiast, and has become the every-day 
fact of the men of thought and. action 
in the worlds. This was the first step; 
and we are here to glory in it, and to 
boast of those ancestors who suffered 
and*' toiled and fought to accomplish. iL 
— Judge David J. Brewer. 


’ ; Grand as have been the achievemehls 
of our forefathers under the blessing 
of Almighty God, there remains a great 
revolutionary work for us to do^’n^t 
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fey dint of arms, not at the sacr^ce of 
fortune, borne and life, but with en- 
lighten^ reason ar^ a pure con- 
science ; we want to do our duty every- 
where, and especially at the ballot-box. 
We no longer want to countenance evil 
or legalize what will make us blush 
and cause a net to be spread before our 
brightest sons and fairest daughters. 
Bev» J. W* lioose. 


ington in the field — I will not say that 
the cause of American liberty and 
American independence must have been 
ultimately defeated — no, no, there was 
no ultimate defeat for that cause in 
the decrees of the Most High; but it 
must have delayed, postponed, 

perplexed, and to many eyes and hearts 
rendered seemingly hopeless. — Robert 
C. Winthrop. 


Was it the discipline and skill of the 
Revolutionists which gave them suc- 
cess? That can hardly be the case as 
they were not well versed in the ta^ 
tics of war. We believe that with their 
loyalty and faithful use of arms in 
self-defense, they also enjoyed the favor 
and help of the Almighty, to whom 
they had appealed for^ the rectitude of 
their intentions, and^ in their greatest 
extremities sought His aid. They rec- 
ognized the fact that ‘‘the powers tl^t 
be are ordained of God*’*’ — Rev. J. W. 
Loose, 


We shall best honor these men and 
days of old by signing our own declara- 
tion of independence from all those 
eluents of selfishness and sordidness 
that lead to indifference as to the coun- 
try’s welfare and to an all-absorbing 
desire for mere personal ease or acqui- 
sition. — Princeton Press. 


I could not omit to urge on every 
man to remember that self-government 
politically can only be successful if it 
be accompanied by self-government 
personally ; that there must be govern- 
ment somewhere ; and that, if the peo- 
ple are indeed to he sovereigns, they 
must exercise their sovereignty over 
themselves in<^vidually, as well as 
over themselves in. the aggregate — reg- 
ulating their own lives, resisting their 
own temptations, subdui^ their own 
passions, and voluntarily imposing 
upon themselves some measure of that 
restraint and discipline which, under 
other systems, ^ is supplied from ^ the 
armories of arbitrary power — ^the disci- 
pline of virtue in the place of the dis- 
cipline of slavery. — Robert G. Wiil- 
throp. 


. Without Virginia, as we must all 
acknowledge — without her Patrick 
Henry among the people, her Lees and 
Jefferson in the forum, and her Wash- 


The hand that wrote the Declara- 
tion of Independence has long ago 
palsied in death. For more than sixty 
years Charles Carroll, the last mem- 
ber of that immortal company who ap- 
pended their names to that famous 
document, has been slumbering in his 
grave, but the Declaration is yet a liv- 
ing fact, and to-day the instrument has 
as much force and meaning as it had 

one hundred and years ago. 

Christian Enquirer. 


Standing, as we do to-day, upon 
the eminence of more than a century’s 
growth, we can look back the way we 
have come and see more plainly than 
it ever appeared before that on the 
little hill just out of Boston the battle 
of the 17th of June, 1775, changed, in- 
deed, the front of the universe and set 
liberty so far in advance of tyranny 
that liberty will never be ’overtaken 
again. Children born in America since 
that day are heirs to all which that 
victory portended, and the further up 
the slope of centuries we go the richer 
will be our inheritance if we are wise 
and patriotic enough to appreciate, 
guard and defend the heritage that our 
fathers won and handed down. — Rev. 
W. B. Riley. 


The dignity of the act is the deliber- 
ate, circumspect, open, and serene per- 
formance by these men in the clear 
light of day, and by a concurrent pur- 
pose, of a civic duty, which embraced 
the greatest hazards to themselves and 
to all the people from whom they held 
this deputed discretion, but which, to 
their sober judgments, promised bene- 
fits to that people and their posterity, 
from generation to generation, exceed- 
ing these hazards and commensurate 
witli its own fitness.— Wm. M. Evarts. 


The bravest and fiest men of all 
times have perished in the struggles 
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against tyranny and despotism, and 
free government has never secured 
even a feeble existence save at a most 
fearful cost. The experiment of repub- 
lican government in our own country 
is similar to that of all others. Here, 
however, liberty has won her grandest 
triumphs. Here freedom is enthroned 
securely and is the unchallenged boon 
of every inhabitant. But we contem- 
plate the cost of the victory with 
mournful and pitying hearts. To se- 
cure it the patriots of the Revolution 
died ; to secure it the hosts who fell in 
the struggle against the Rebellion were 
sacrificed.— H. B. Havens. 


These are reasons why the most 
should be made of our national festi- 
vals in the direct line of keeping alive 
our national principles, and it is a 
happy circumstance that our public 
schools have become awake to the fact, 
and are making the exercises of the day 
before each national holiday point es- 
pecially to that day. It is a happy cir- 
cumstance, too, that many of our coun- 
try towns are going back to the “good 
old way” of celebrating the “Glorious 
Fourth”: the parade and the reading 
of the Declaration of Independence 
and the oration by some genius, local 
or imported. Even the spread-eagleism 
which generally characterizes such ef- 
fusions is not without its value in re- 
kindling the fire of patriotism, which 
is apt to be pretty deeply buried under 
the ashes of commonplace self-seeking. 
— New York Evangelist 


In what region of the earth ever so 
remote from us, in what corner of cre- 
ation ever so far out of the range of 
our communication, does not some bur- 
den lightened, some bond loosened, 
some yoke lifted, some labor better re- 
munerated, some new hope for despair- 
ing hearts, some new light or new lib- 
erty for the benighted or the oppressed, 
bear witness this day, and trace itself, 
directly or indirectly, back to the im- 
pulse given to the world by the suc- 
cessful establishment and operation of 
free institutions on this American con- 
tinent? — Robert 0. Winthrop. 


wish that whoever in all com- 
ing time shall turn his eye hither, may 
behold that the place is not undistin- 
guished where the first great battle of 


the Revolution was fought. We wish 
that this structure may proclaim thf 
magnitude and imimrtance of that 
event, to every class, in every age. W€ 
wish that infancy may learn the pur- 
pose of its erection from maternal lips, 
and that weary and withered age may 
behold it, and be solaced by the recol- 
lections it suggests. We wish that 
labor may look up here, and be proud, 
in the midst of its toil. We wish that, 
in those days of disaster, which, as 
they come on all nations, must be ex- 
pected to come on us also, desponding 
patriotism may turn its eyes hither- 
ward, and be assured that the founda- 
tions of our national power still stand 
strong. We wish that this column, 
rising toward heaven among the point- 
ed spires of so many temples dedicated 
to God, may contribute also to produce 
in all minds a pious feeling of depend- 
ence and gratitude. We wish, finally, 
that the last object on the sight of him 
who leaves his native shore, and the 
first to gladden his who revisits it, may 
be something which shall remind him 
of the liberty and the glory of his coun- 
try. ^ Let it rise till it meets the sun 
in his coming ; let the earliest light of 
the morning gild it, and parting day 
linger and play on its summit. — ^Daniel 
Webster, Dedication Bunker Hill Mon- 
ument, 

Indexes 

Time is of more value than type, and 
the wear and tear of the temper than 
an extra page of index. — R. H. Busk. 


If a book has no index or good table 
of contents, it is very useful to make 
one as you are reading it. — Dr. Watts* 


I wish you would add an index 
rerum, that when the reader recollects 
any incident he may easily find it. — 
Dr. Johnson. 


I certainly think that the best book 
in the world would owe the most to a 
good index, and the worst book, if it 
had but a single good thought in it, 
might be kept alive by it — Horace 
Binney. 


So essential did I consider an index 
to be to every book, that I proposed to 
bring a bill into Pajrliament to depwve 
an author who publishes a book witb» 
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out an index o€ the prml^ of copy- 
righrt, and, moreover, to subject him 
for his offence to a pecuniary i>enalty. 
— Lord Campbell. 

Indiaa; Siuximer 

It is the Indian summer. The rising 
sun blazes through the misty air like a 
confiagration. A yellowish, smoky 
haze nils the atmosphere, and a filmy 
mist lies like a silver lining on the sky. 
The wind is soft and low. It wafts to 
us the odor of forest leaves, that hang 
wilted on the dripping branches, or 
drop into the stream. Their gorgeous 
tints are gone, as if the autumnal rains 
had washed them out. Orange, yellow 
and scarlet, all are changed to one 
melancholy russet hue. The birds, too, 
have taken wing, and have left their 
roofless dwellings. Not the whistle of 
a robin, not the twitter of an eaves- 
dropping swallow, not the carol of one 
sweet, familiar voice. All gone. Only 
the dismal cawing of a croWj as he sits 
and curses that the harvest is over ; or 
the chit-chat of an idle squirrel, the 
noisy denizen of a hollow tree, the 
mendicant friar of a large parish, the 
absolute monarch of a dozen acorns. — 
Ijongfellow. 

ladiffeFeiiee 

The indifference of men, far more 
than their tyranny, is the torpient of 
women. — Michelet. 


Indifference is the invincible grant of 
the world. — Oudia. 


Of all heavy bodies, the heaviest is 
the woman we have ceased to love. — > 
Lemontey. 


Selfish people, with no heart to 
speak of, have the best time of it. — 
H. W. Shaw. 


How chronic is the unconcern of 
men and women of the world I — Miss 
Braddon. 


The depreciation of Christianity by 
indifference is a more insidious and 
less curable evil than infidelity itself. 
— Whately. 


TVhat is a woman’s surest guardian 
ingel ? Indifference. — Mme. Deluzy. 


Indifferent souls never part. Im^ 
passioned souls part, and return to one 
another, because they can do no better, 
— Mme. Swetchine. 


A lady of fashion will sooner excuse 
a freedom flowing from admiration 
than a slight resulting from indiffer- 
ence — ^Colton. 


Affection can withstand very severe 
stoLms of vigor, but not a long polar 
frost of indifference. — Sir Walter 
Scott. 


Mme. Deluzy has said that indiffer- 
ence is a woman’s guardian angel, — a 
remark not only applicable in Prance, 
but all over the world. — ^Anna Cora 
Mowatt. 


Let the world slide, let the world go; 

A fig for care, and a fig for woe I 
If I can’t pay, why I can owe, 

And death makes equal the high and low. 

— John Hey wood. 


She commands who is blest with in^ 
difference. — Chamfort. 


When one becomes indifferent to 
women, to children, and young people, 
he may know that he is superannuated, 
and has withdrawn from whatsoever is 
sweetest and purest in human exist, 
ence. — ^Alcott. 


Shall I, wasting in despair, 

Die because a woman’s fair? 

Or make pale my cheeks with care, 
’Cause another’s rosy are? 

Be she fairer than the day. 

Or the flow’ry meads in May, 

If she be not so to me, 

What care I how fair she be^ 

. — Geo. Wither. 

Indiscretion 

Wicked is not much worse than in- 
discreet. — Donne. 


Indiscretion and wickedness, be it 
known, are first cousins. — Ninon de 
Lenclos. 


The genetalit;^ of men expend the 
early part/of theit lives in contributing 
to render the latter part miserable. — 
La BruyiSre. 


. We waste our best years in distilling 
the sweetest flowers of life into vo* 
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tions which, after all, do not immor- 
talize, but only intoxicate. — ^Longfel- 
low. 


Three things too much and three too 
little are pernicious to man : to speak 
much and know little; to spend much 
and have little; to presume much and 
be worth little. — Cervantes. 


An indiscreet man is more hurtful 
than an ill-natured one; for as the 
latter will only attack his enemies, and 
those he wishes ill to, the other in- 
jures indifferently both friends and 
foes. — ^Addison. 


A man should be careful never to 
tell tales of himself to his own disad- 
vantage; people may be amused, and 
laugh at the time, but they will be re- 
membered, and brought up against him 
upon some subsequent occasion. — John- 
son. 

Individuality 

Every great man is a unique. The 
Scipionism of Scipio is precisely that 
part he could not borrow. — Emerson. 


Individuals, not stations, ornament 
society. — Gladstone. 


Individuality is everywhere to be 
spared and respected as the root of 
everything good. — Richter. 


The worth of a state,' in the long 
run, is the worth of the individuals 
composing it. — J. S. Mill. 


Every individual has a place to fill 
in the world, and is important in some 
respect, whether, he chooses to be so or 
not. — Hawthorne. 


The greatness of an artist or a 
writer does nbt depend on what he has 
in common with other artists and 
writers, but on what he has peculiar 
to himself. — Alexander Smith. 


Thou art in the end what thpu art. 
Put oh wigs with millions of cMls, set 
thy foot upon ell-high rocks. Thou 
abidest ever — what thou art.r^Goethe. 

. God gave every man individuality of 
constitutiim, and a chance for achiev- 
iB,g individuality of character. He 


puts special instruments into every 
man’s hands by which to make himself 
and achieve his mission. — J. G. Hol- 
land. 


Let ns shun everything which might 
tend to efface the primitive lineaments 
of our individuality. Let us refiect 
that each one of us is a thought of 
God. — Mme. Swetchine. 


The epoch of individuality is con- 
cluded, and it is the duty of reformers 
to initiate the epoch of association. 
Collective man is omnipotent upon the 
earth he treads. — Mazzini. 


Not nations, not armies, have ad- 
vanced the race ; but here and there, in 
the course of ages, an individual has 
stood up and cast his shadow over the 
world. — Chapin. 


Experience serves to prove that the 
worth and strength of a state depend 
far less upon the form of its institu- 
tions than upon the character of its 
men; for the nation is only the aggre- 
gate of individual conditions, and civ- 
ilization itself is but a question of per- 
sonal improvement. — Samuel Smiles. 


We move too much in platoons; we 
march by sections ; we do npt live in 
our vital individuality enough ; we arv» 
slaves to fashion, in mind and in heart, 
if not to our passions and appetites.—* 
Chapin. 


An institution is the lengthened 
shadow of one man; as, monachism of 
the Hermit Anthony, the Reformation 
of Luther, Quakerism of Fox, Metho- 
dism of Wesley, abolition of Clarkson. 
Scipio, Milton called “the height of 
Rome;” and all history resolves itself 
easily into the biography of a few 
stout and earnest persons. Let a man, 
then, know his worth, and keep things 
under his feet, — Emerson. 


Every individual nature has its own 
beauty. One is struck in every com- 
pany, at every firesid^, with the riqhes 
oi imture, when he hears so naany new 
tone^ all muaical, sees in each ^rson 
original manners, which have a proper 
and peculiar charm, and reads new ex- 
press^ns of face. He perraives that 
nature has laid for each the founds* 
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tions of a divine building, if the soul 
will build thereon. — Emerson, 


Human faculties are common, but 
that which converges these faculties 
into my identity separates me from 
every other man. That other man can- 
not think my thoughts, he cannot speak 
my words, he cannot do my works. He 
cannot have my sins, I cannot have his 
virtues, — Henry Giles. 

Indolence 

The paralysis of the soul. — Lavater. 


The canker-worm of every gentle 
breast. — Spenser. 


Lives spent in indolence, and there- 
fore sad. — Cowper. 


The sluggard is a living insensible. 
— Zimmermann. 


Indolence is the sleep of the mind. — 
Vauvenargues. 


Indolence is the deviFs cushion. — 
Dr. Johnson. 


As a sex, women are habitually in- 
dolent; and everything tends to make 
them so. — Mary Wollstonecraft. 


A useless life is but an early death. 
’ — Goethe. 


Nothing is difficult; it is only we 
who are indolent.—B. R. Haydon. 


Indolence and stupidity are first 
cousins. — Rivarol. 


Go to the ant, thou sluggard; con- 
sider her ways, and be wise. — Bible. 


What is often called indolence is in 
fact the unconscious consciousness of 
incapacity. — H. C. Robinson. 


The want of occupation is no less 
the plague of society than of solitude. 
— Rousseau. 


The desire of leisure is much more 
natural than of business and care. — 
Sir W. Temple. 


We bring forth weeds when our 
quick minds lie still. — Shakespeare. 


Indolence, languid as it is, often 
masters both passions and virtues. — 
Rochefoucauld. 


Who conquers indolence conquers all 
other hereditary sins. — Zimmermann. 


Thou seest how sloth wastes the 
sluggish body, as water is corrupted 
unless it moves. — Ovid. 


Never suffer youth to be an excuse 
for inadequacy, nor age and fame to 
be an excuse for indolence. — B. R. 
Haydon. 


We have more indolence in the mind 
than in the body. — Rochefoucauld. 


I look upon indolence as a sort of 
suicide; for the man is effectually de- 
stroyed, though the appetite of the 
brute may survive. — Chesterfield. 


It should seem that indolence itself 
would incline a person to be honest; 
as it requires infinitely greater pains 
and contrivance to be a knave. — Shen- 
stone. 


Indolence is the worst enemy that 
the church has to encounter. Men 
sleep around her altar, stretching 
themselves on beds of ease, or sit idl^’ 
with folded hands looking lazily out 
on fields white * for the harvest, but 
where no fickle rings against the 
wheat. — Bishop Huntington. 


If men were weaned from their 
sauntering humor, wherein they let a 
good part of their lives run uselessly 
away, they woqld acquire skill in hun- 
dreds of things. — Locke. 


An idle man has a constant tendency 
to torpidity. He has adopted the In- 
dian maxim — that it is better to walk 
than to run, and better to stand than 
to walk, and better to sit than to 
stand, and better to lie than to sit. He 
hugs himself into the notion, that God 
calls him to be- quiet. — ^Richard Cecil. 


If you ask me which is the real 
hereditary sin of human nature, do you 
imagine I shall answer pride, or lux- 
ury, or ambition, or egotism? No; I 
shall say indolence. Who conquers 
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indolence will conquer all the rest. 
Indeed all good principles must stag- 
nate without mental activity. — Zim- 
mermann. * 


To do nothing is in every man’s 
power ; we can never want an, oppor- 
tunity of omitting duties. The lapse 
to indolence is soft and imperceptible, 
because it is only a mere cessation of 
activity ; but the return to diligence 
is difficult, because it implies a change 
from rest to motion, from a privation 
to reality. — Dr. Johnson. 

IxidulgeiLce 

A fat kitchen makes a lean will. — 
Franklin. 


Rare indulgence produces greater 
pleasure. — J uvenal. 


Feast to-day makes fast to-morrow. 
— Plautus. 


Indulgence, twin sister of guilt, — 
Mme. Necker. 


Indulgence is lovely in the sinless; 
toleration, adorable in the pious and 
believing heart. — Mme. Swetchine. 


Had doting Priam checked his son’s 
desire, Troy had been bright with fame, 
and not with fire. — Shakespeare. 

Industry 

Hell itself must yield to industry. 
— Ben Jonson. 


Keep your working power at its 
maximum. — W. R. Alger. 


Industry need not wish. — ^Benjamin 
Franklin. 


Sloth makes all things difficult, but 
industry all things easy. — Benjamin 
Franklin. 


Few things are impossible to dili- 
gence and skill. — Johnson. 


Plough deep while sluggards sleep. — 
Franklin. 


Nothing is denied to well-directed 
labor. — Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


Genius begins great works, labor 
alone finishes them. — Jonbert 


Diligence is the mother of good luck* 
— Franklin. 


The laborer is worthy of his hire.— 
Bible. 


In every rank, or great or small, 
’Tis industry supports us all. 

— Gay. 


The sweat of industry would dry, and die. 
But for the end it works to. 

— Shakespeare. 


Seest tbou a man diligent in bis 
business? he shall stand before kings. 

—Bible. 

The more we do, the more we can 
do; the more busy we are, the more 
leisure we have. — Hazlitt. 


In this theater of man’s life, it is 
reserved only for God and angels to be 
lookers-on. — ^Pythagoras- 


One loses all the time which he can 
employ better. — Rousseau. 


Industry has annexed thereto the 
fairest fruits and the richest rewards. 
— Barrow. 


The end of labor is to gain leisure. 
It is a great saying. — Aristotle. 


That man is but of the lower part of 
the world that is not brought up to 
business and affairs. — Feltham. 


Earnest, active ’ industry is a living 
hymn of praise, — never-failing source 
of happiness. — Mme. de Wald. 


We mistake the gratuitous blessings 
of heaven for the fruits of our own im 
dustry. — L’Estrange. 


The great end of all human industry 
is the attainment of happiness.-r- 
Hume. 


At the workingman’s house, hunger 
looks in, but dar^ not enter. — Benja- 
min Franklin. 


Genius is the father of a heavenly 
line, but the mortal mother, that is 
industry. — Theodore Parker. 


In the ordinary business of life, in- 
dustry can do anything which genius 
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can do, and very many things which it 
cannot. — Henry Ward Beecher. 


Shortly his fortune shall be lifted higher; 
True industry doth kindle honour’s fire. 

— Shakespeare. 


God has so made the mind of man 
that a peculiar deliciousness resides in 
the fruits of personal industry. — Wil- 
berforce. 


A man who gives his children habits 
of industry provides for them better 
than by giving them a fortune. — 
Whately. 


A plodding diligence brings us sooner 
to our journey’s end than a fluttering 
way of advancing by starts. — 
L’Estrange. 


Application is the price to be paid 
for mental acquisition. To have the 
harvest, we must sow the seed. — 
Bailey, 


If you have great talents, industry 
will improve them; if you have but 
moderate abilities, industry will sup- 
ply their deficiencies. — Samuel Smiles. 


Industry is a Christian obligation, 
imposed on our race to develop the 
noblest energies, and insures the high- 
est reward. — E, L. Magoon. 


Honorable industry always travels 
the same road with enjoyment and 
duty, and progress is altogether im- 
possible without it. — Samuel Smiles. 


Mankind are more indebted to in- 
dustry than ingenuity ; the gods set up 
their favors, at a price, and industry is 
the purchaser. — Addison. 


The bread earned by the sweat of 
the brow is thrice blessed bread, and 
it is far sweeter than the tasteless loaf 
of idleness. — Crowquill. 


No man is born into the world whose 
work is not born with him; there is 
always work, and tools to work withal, 
for those who will ; and blessed are the 
horny hands of toil! — Lowell. 


The way to wealth is as plain as the 
way to market. It depends chiefly on 
two words, industry and frugality ; 
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that is, waste neither time nor money, 
but make the best use of both. — 
Franklin. 

Weil for the drones of the social 
hive that there are bees of an indus- 
trious turn, willing, for an infinitesi- 
mal share of the honey, to undertake 
the labor of its fabrication. — Hood. 


I have observed that as long as one 
lives and bestirs himself, he can always 
find food and raiment, though it may 
not be of the choicest description. — 

Goethe. 

Whenever you see want or misery or 
degradation in this world about you, 
then be sure either industry has been 
wanting, or industry has been in error. 
— ^Ruskin. 


The celebrated Galen said employ- 
ment was nature’s physician. It is 
indeed so important to happiness that 
indolence is justly considered the 
parent of misery. — Colton. 


Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 

Which we ascribe to Heav’n. The fated 
sky 

Gives us free scope; only doth backward 
pull 

Our slow designs, when we ourselves are 
dull. — Shakespeare. 


Everything is sold to skill and labor ; 
and where nature famishes the ma- 
terials, they are still rude and un- 
finished, till industry, ever active and 
intelligent, refines them from their 
brute state, and fits them for human 
use and convenience. — Hume. 


Protected industry, careering far. 

Detects the cause and cures the rage of 
war, 

And sweeps, with forceful arm, to theif 
last graves, 

Kings from the earth and pirates from the 
waves. —Joel Barlow. 


The great high-road of human wel- 
fare lies along the old highway of 
steadfast well-doing ; and they who are 
the most persistent, and work in the 
true spirit, will invariably be the most 
successful. Success treads on the 
he^s of every- right effort.-— Samuel 
Smiles. 


'Wherever a ship ploughs the sea, oi 
a plough furrows the field ; wherever a 
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mine yields its treasure; wherever a 
ship or a railroad train carries freight 
to market ; wherever the smoke of the 
furnace rises, or the clang of the loom 
resounds ; even in the lonely garret 
,wh6re the seamstress plies her busy 
needle — there is industry. — Garfield. 


Industry is not only the instrument 
of improvement, but the foundation of 
pleasure. He who is a stranger to it 
may possess, but cannot enjoy ; for it 
is labor only which gives relish to 
pleasure. It is the appointed vehicle 
of every good to man. It is the_ indis- 
pensable condition of possessing a 
sound mind in a sound body. — Blair. 


Why, man of idleness, labor has 
rocked you in the cradle, and nour- 
ished your pampered life; without it, 
the woven silk and the wool upon your 
back would be in the shepherd’s fold. 
For the meanest thing that ministers 
to human want, save the air of heaven, 
man is indebted to toil; and even the 
air, in God's wise ordination, is 
breathed with labor. — Chapin. 


There is no art or science that is 
too difficult for industry to attain to; 
it is the gift of tongues, and makes a 
man nnderstood and valued in all coun- 
tries and by all nations ; it is the phi- 
losopher’s stone, that ttn^ns all metals, 
and even stones, into gold> and snffie^ 
not want to break into its dwelling ; it 
is the northwest passage, that brings 
the merchant’s ship as soon to him as 
he can desire. ' In a word, it conquers 
all enemies knd makes fortune itself 
pay contribution.— -Clarendon. 

Inequality 

One-half of the world must sweat 
and groan that the other half may 
dream.^Longf elkw. * 

Ineyitabie (Tke) , ^ 


prize, spurred only the more by the 
uncertainty of the result. But let the 
result be known, however dark and 
disappointing, and we should view it 
in the light of God's plan to make us 
His evident children, and ask what we 
are to learn, what next we are to do. 
Chafing, fretting and complaining are 
more than a waste of time and energy. 
End that episode with an amen. Refer 
the inevitable to God, and face the fu- 
ture, not only with knowledge born of 
new experience, but with the conra^ 
born of the faith, that God’s will is 
always best, and sooner or later will 
seem best to us. 

Infancy (See ChildKood) 

A babe in a house is a well-spring 
of pleasure. — Tupper. 


Of all the joys that brighten sufferirig 
earth, 

What joy is welcom’d like a new-born 
child? — Mrs. Norton. 


A young star, who shone 
O’er life, too sweet an image for such 
gloss, 

A lovely being scarcely form’d or moulded, 
A rose with all its sweetest leaves yet 
folded. — Byron. 


Joy thou bring’st, but mix’d with treni' 
bling; 

Anxious hopes and tender fears. 

Pleasing hopes'* and mingled sorrows. 
Smiles of transport dashed with tears. 

— Cottle. 


’Tis aye a solemn thing to me 
To look upon a babe that sleeps— 
Wearing in its spirit-deeps 
The unrevekled mystery 
Of its Adam’s taint and woe, 
Which, when they revealed lie, 

Will not let it slumber so. 

— Mrs. Browning. 


The hour arrives, the moment wish’d and 
fear’d, 

The child is born by many a pang en- 


To face thei mrevitable is to coofroBt 
something- sacred. As long as any- 
thing is umcertain, the roads are cp>en. 
in more than one directioii, and ? right 
and wrong may have many aspects. 
But lofi - the^ dSSu^' be’ detexmiiiel^ let 
the ^ie^^be cist', and acceptance and ad- 
justment became ohr^ imm-ediath duty. 
Pntil God’s Ivill ' known, we. mny 
Work ?and wrestle* arid* Pfiy to cMrry 

our* ppintl* 'saMe ^the dsfy, tn 


dear’d, » 

And, now the mother^s ear has’ caught ' his 
' ‘cry; 

O grant the cherub to her asking eye’ 

He comes — she clasps him. To her bosom 
. • ' -press’d 

He drinks the halm of life^ and drops to 
test. — Rogers. 


XiLfatnatioii 

An infatuated man is not €mly fook 
ishi bnt wild. — Crabbe. 
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Passion is the in&itaation of the 
mind. — South. 


The evil of infatuation is illustrated 
by the drunkard. — John B. Gough. 


Infatuation is the la^uage of a 
beautiful eye upon a sensitive heart. — 
Joseph Bartlett. 

Infidelity 

The fool hath said in his heart. 
There is no God. — Bible. 


The nurse of infidelity is sensuality. 
— Cecil. 


Now, infidel, I have thee on the hip. 
' — Shakespeare. 


What ardently we wish, we soon be- 
lieve. — Young. 

Infidelity, like death, admits of no 
degrees. — Mme. de Girardin. 


Freethinkers are generally those 
that never think at all. — Laurence 
Sterne. 


No one is so much alone in the' uni- 
verse as a denier of God. — Richter. 


An atheist has got one point beyond 
the devil. — Swift. 


There is not a single spot between 
Christianity and atheism, upon which 
a man can firmly fix his foot. — Em- 
mons. 


I know not any crime so great that 
a man could contrive to commit as 
poisoning the sources of eternal truth. 
—Samuel Johnson. 


There never yet was a mother who 
taught her child to be an infidel. — 
Henry W. Shaw. 


To destroy the ideas of immortality 
of the soul is to add death to death. — 
Madame de Souza. 


A foe to God was ne’er true friend to man; 
Some sinister intent taints all he does. 

— ^Young. 


General infidelity is the hardest soil 
which the propagators of a new re- 
Jiffion can have to work unon. — ^Faley«< 


Thpy that deny a God destroy 9 
man’s nobility. — Bacon. 


There is but one thing without 
honor, smitten with eternal barren- 
ness, inability to do or to be — ^insin-* 
cerity, unbelief. — Carlyle. * 


When once infidelity can persuade 
men that they shall die like beasts, 
they will soon be brought to live like 
beasts also. — South. 


What can be more foolish than to 
think that all this rare fabric of 
heaven and earth could come by chance 
when all the skill of art is not able to 
make an oyster? — Jeremy Taylor, 


There is one single fact, which one 
may oppose to all the wit and argu- 
ment of infidelity, namely, that no 
man ever repented of being a Christian 
on his death-bed. — Hannah More. 


They that deny a God, destroy a 
man’s nobility ; for certainly man is of 
kin to the beasts by his body; and if 
he is not kin to God by his spirit he* 
is a base and ignoble creature. — Bacon. 


I would rather dwell in the dim fog 
of superstition than in air rarefied to 
nothing by the air-pump of unbelief — 
in which the panting breast expires, 
vainly and convulsively gasping for 
breath. — Richter. 


A skeptical young man one day con- 
versing with the celebrated Dr. Parr, 
observed that he would believe nothing 
which he could not understand. 
‘Then, young man, your creed will be 
the shortest of any man’s 1 know.” — 
Helps. 


Mere negation, mere Epicurean in- 
fidelity, as Lord Bacon most justly ob- 
serves, has never disturbed the peace 
of the world. It furnishes no motive 
for action? it inspires no enthusiasm; 
it has no missionaries, no crusades, no 
martyrs. — Macaulay. 


Infidelity is one of those coinages — 
a mass of base money that won’t pass 
current with any heart that loves 
truly, or any head that thinks cor- 
rectly. And infidels are poor sad 
creatures; they carry about them a 
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load of dejection and desolation, not 
the less heavy that it is invisible. It 
is the fearful blindness of the soul. — 
Chalmers. 


Infidelity gives nothing in return for 
what it takes away. What, then, is it 
worth? Everything valuable has a 
compensating power. Not a blade of 
grass that withers, or the ugliest weed 
that is flung away to rot and die, but 
reproduces something.- — Chalmers. 


No men deserve the title of infidels 
so little as those to whom it has been 
usually applied; let any of those who 
renounce Christianity, write fairly 
down in a book all the absurdities that 
they believe instead of it, and they 
will find that it regiaires more faith to 
reject Christianity than to embrace it. 
—Bolton. 


•Infidelity and faith look;, both 
through the perspective glass, but at 
contrary ends. Infidelity looks through 
the wrong end of the glass ; and, 
therefore, sees those objects near 
which are afar off, and makes great 
things little — diminishing the greatest 
spiritual blessings, and removing far 
from us threatened evils. Faith looks 
at the right end, and brings the bless- 
ings that are far off in time close to 
our eye, and multiplies God’s mercies, 
which, in a distance, lost their great- 
ness. — Bishop JEIalL 

Infinite 

The thirst for the infinite proves in- 
finity. — Victor Huga 


Finite mind cannot comprehend in- 
finity. — Jeremiah Seed, 


God has thickly strewn infinity with 
grandeur. — ^Alexander Smith. 


The finite is annihilated in the pres- 
ence of infinity, and becomes a simple 
nothing. — Pascal. 

It is only the finite that has wrought 
and suffered ; the infinite lies stretched 
in smiling repose. — Emerson. 


^ Infinity is the retirem^t in which 
perfect love and wisdoni only dwell 
wi^ God. In infinity and eternity the 
skeptic sees an abyss in which all is 


lost. I see in them the residence ot 
Almighty power, in which my reason 
and my wishes find equally a firm sup- 
port Here, holding by the pillars of 
heaven, I exist — I stand fast — ^Miller. 


That which we foolishly call vast- 
ness is, rightly considered, not more 
wonderful, not more impressive, than 
that which we insolently call little- 
ness; and the infinity of God is not 
mysterious, it is only unfathomable 
not concealed, but incomprehensible : it 
is a clear infinity, the darkness of the 
pure, unsearchable sea. — Ruskin. 

Influence 

Men are what their mothers made 
them. — Emerson. 


I am a part of all that I have met 
— ^Tennyson. 


Woman^s influence embraces the 
whole of life. — ^Alexander Walker. 


You can only make others better by 
being good yourself. — Hugh R. Haweis. 


Influence is exerted by every human 
being from the hour of birth to that 
of death. — Chapin. 


It is by women that nature writes 
on the hearts of men. — Sheridan. 


A woman is more influenced by 
what she divines than by what she is 
told. — ^Ninou de Benclos. 


If woman lost us Eden, such as she 
alone restore it I — Whittier. 


We perceive and are affected by 
changes too subtle to be described.— 
Thoreau. 


He raised a mortal to the skies; 

She drew an angel down. 

— ^Dryden. 


Not one false man but does un- 
countable mischief.' — ^Carlyle. 


The humblest individual exerts some 
influence, either for good or evil, upon 
others. — Beecher. 


The serene, silent beauty of a holy 
life is the most powerful influence in 
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the worlds next to the migM of the 
Spirit of God. — 0. H. Spurgeon. 

Blessed influence of one tme loving 
human soul on another. — €^rge Eliot. 

It is a maxim that no man was ever 
enslaved by influence while he was fit 
to be free. — ^Johnsoai. 

Bace and temperament go for much 
in influencing opinion. — Lady Morgan. 

He is greatest whose strength 
carries up the most hearts by the at- 
traction of his own. — Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Every thought which genius and 
piety throw into the world alters the 
world. — Emerson. 

No life ^ 

Can be pure in its purpose and strong in 
its strife. 

And all life not be purer and stronger 
thereby. — Owen Meredith. 

3?he influence of woman will ever be 
exercised directly in all good or evil. 
Give her, then, such light as she is 
capable of receiving. — Lady Morgan. 

Nothing more surely cultivates and 
embellishes a man than association 
with refined and virtuous women. — 
Gladstone. 

Every man is a missionary, now and 
forever, for good or for evil, whether 
he intends or designs it or not. — Chal- 
mers. 

No human being can come into this 
world without increasing or dirainish- 
ie 9 g the sum total of human happiness. 
— Elihu Burritt. 

If I can put one touch of a rosy 
sunset into the life of any man or 
woman, I shall feel that I have worked 
with Godw — George MacDonald. 

The work an unknown good man 
has done is like a vein of water flow- 
ing hidden underground, secretly 
making the ground green. — Carlyle. 

We must succumb to the general in- 
fluence of the times. No man can be 


of the tenth century, if he would ; be 
must be a man of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. — Macaulay. 

Would Shakespeare and Raleigh 
have done their best, would that galaxy 
have shone so bright in the heavens 
had there been no Elizabeth on the 
throne? — ^Aleott. 

No man or woman of the humblest 
sort can really be strong, gentle, pure, 
and good, without somebody being 
helped and comforted by the very ex- 
istence of that goodness. — Phillips 
Brooks. 

The career of a great man remains 
an enduring monument of human pn- 
ergy. The man dies and disappears, 
hut his thoughts and acts survive, and 
leave an indelible stamp upon his 
race. — Samuel Smiles. 

Such souls, 

Whose sudden visitations daze the world, 
Vanish like lightning, but they leave be- 
hind 

A voice that in the distance far away 
Wakens the slumbering ages. 

— Sir Henry Taylor. 

It is an old saying, and one of fear- 
ful and fathomless import, that we are 
forming characters for eternity. 
Forming characters ! Whose? our 
own or others? Both — and in that 
momentous fact lies the 'peril and re- 
sponsibility of our existence. Who is 
suflScient for the thought? — Elihu 
Burritt, 

; It is very true that I have said that 
I considered NapoIeon^s presence in the 
field equal to forty thousand men in 
the balance. This is a very loose way 
of talking ; but the idea is a very dif- 
ferent one from that of his presence 
at a battle being equal to a reinforce- 
ment of forty thousand men. — Duke of 
Wellington. 

' So when a great man dies, 

t For years beyond our ken. 

The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon paths of men. 

— Longfellow. 

IxL^atftnde 

Gne ungrateful man does an injury 
lot ay. who are in auflering. — Syrus. 
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Ingratitude is treason to mankind. — 
Thomson. 


The wicked are always ungrateful. 
— Cervantes. 


Ingratitude is abhorred by God and 
man. — L’Estrange. 


You love a nothing when you love 
an ingrate. — Plautus. 


He that is ungrateful has no guilt 
but one ; all other crimes may pass for 
virtues in him. — Young. 


How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child. — Shakespeare. 


To be ungrateful is to be unnatural. 
The head may be thus guilty, not the 
heart. — Rivarol. 


Brutes leave ingratitude to man. — 
Colton. 


Earth produces nothing worse than 
an ungrateful man. — Ausonius. 

Ingratitude is monstrous; and for 
the multitude to be ingrateful were to 
make a monster of the multitude.-— 
Shakespeare. 


The animal with long ears, after 
having drunk, gives a kick to the 
bucket. — From the Italian. 

Ingratitude calls forth reproaches, 
as gratitude brings fresh kindnesses. — 
Madame de S6vignd. 


He that calls a man ungrateful sums 
up all the evil that a man can be 
guilty of. — Swift 

Ingratitude dries up the fountain of" 
all goodness. — Richelieu. 

There is something noble in hearing 
myself ill spoken of when I am doing 
Well. — Alexander the Great. 


Flints may be* melted— we see it 
daily— but an ungrateful heart ca^ 
not; no, not by the strongest and the 
noblest flame.-^ — South. 

' Throw no stones into the well 
whence you have drunk. — fTaltoud. 


How bitter it is to reap a harvest 
of evil for good that you have done. — 
Plautus. 


Men may be ungrateful, but the hu- 
man race is not so. — De Boufflers. 


Ingratitude is the abridgment of all 
baseness, — a fault never found unat- 
tended with other viciousness. — Fuller* 


He that forgets his friend is un- 
grateful to him ; but he that forgets 
his Saviour is unmerciful to himself. — 
Bunyan. 


One great cause of our insensibility 
to the goodness of onr Creator is the 
very extensiveness of His bounty.— < 
Paley. 


We seldom find people ungrateful as 
long as we are in a condition to render 
them services. — La Rochefoucauld. 


Do you know what is more hard to 
bear than the reverses of fortune? It 
is the baseness, the hideous ingratitude, 
of man. — Napoleon. 


Ingratitude is always a kind of 
weakness. I have never seen that 
clever men have been ungrateful.— 
Goethe. 


Ingratitude never so thoroughly 
pierces the human breast as when it 
proceeds from those in whose behalf 
we have beeu guilty of transgressions. 
— Fielding, 


The wcrss. of ingratitude li^ not in 
the ossified heart of him who commits, 
it, but we find it in the effect it pro- 
duces on him against whom it was 
committed. — Landor. 


Man is, beyond dispute, the most ex- 
cellent of created beings, and the vilest 
e.nimal is a dog; but the sages agree 
that a grateful dog is better than an 
ungrateful man. — Saadi. 


I hate ingratitude more in a man 
Than lyin^^, vainmep^, babbling, drunkenness, 
Or a,uy taint of vice, whose strong corrup* ■ 
tion 

Inhabits our frail blood, — Shakespeare. 


Everybody takes pleasure in rettirm 
ing small obligations ; many go so fail. 
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as to acknowledge moderate ones; but 
there is hardly any one who does not 
repay great obligations with ingrati- 
tude. — Rochefoucauld. 


Ingratitude is a nail which, driven 
into the tree of courtesy, causes it to 
wither; it is a broken channel, by 
which the foundations of the affec- 
ti(m.9 are undermined; and a lump of 
soot, which, falling into the dish of 
friendship, destroys its scent and 
flavor. — BasiL 


The greatest evils in human society 
are such as no law can come at ; as in 
the case of ingratitude, where the 
manner of obligation very often leaves 
the benefactor without means of de- 
manding justice, though that very cir- 
cumstance should be the more bind- 
ing to the person who has received the 
benefit — Steele. 


Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 

Thou art not so unkind 
As man^s ingratitude; 

Thy tooth is not so keen, 

Because thou art not seen, 

Although thy breath be rude, 

— Shakespeare. 


So the struck eagle stretch’d upon the plain. 
No more through rolling clouds to soar 
again, 

View'd his own feather on the fatal dart. 
And wing’d the shaft that quivered in his 
heart: 

Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel 
He nurs’d the pinion which impelled the 
steel. — Byron. 


Ton may rest upon this as an unfail- 
ing truth, that there neither is, nor 
never was, any person remarkably un- 
grateful, who was not also insuffer- 
ably proud. In a word, ingratitude is 
too base to return a kindness, too 
proud to regard it, much like the tops 
of mountains, barren indeed, but yet 
lofty ; they produce nothing ; they feed 
nobody; they clothe nobody; yet are 
high and stately, and look down upon 
all the world. — South. 

ImHeritanee 

Say not you know another, until yon 
have divided an inheritance with him. 
• — Lavater. 


They who provide much wealth for 
their children,, but neglect to improve 


them in virtue, do like those who feed 
their horses high, but never train them 
to the minage, — Socrates. 


Enjoy what thou hast inherited 
from thy sires if thou wouldst possess 
it; what we employ not is an oppres- 
sive burden; what the moment brings 
forth, that only can it profit by. — 
Goethe. 

Injuries 

No man is hurt but by himself. — ■ 
Diogenes. 


Slight small injuries, and they’ll be- 
come none at all. — Fuller. 


Christianity commands us to pass by 
injuries; policy, to let them pass by’ 
us. — Franklin. 


There is no ghost so difficult to lay 
as the ghost of an injury. — Alexander 
Smith. 


Recompense injury with justice, and 
recompense kindness with kindness.— 
Confucius. 


Lay silently the injuries you receive 
upon the altar of oblivion. — Hosea 
Ballou. 


No man ever did a designed injury 
to another without doing a greater to 
himself. — Henry Home. 


He who has injured thee was either 
stronger or weaker; if weaker, spare 
him; if stronger, spare thyself. — Sen- 
eca. 


Nothing can work me damage ex- 
cept myself; the harm that I sustain 
I carry about with me, and never am 
a real sufferer but by my own fault.— 
St. Bernard. 


If men wound you with injuries, 
meet them with patience ; hasty words 
rankle the wound, soft language 
dresses it, forgiveness cures it, and 
oblivion takes away the scar. It is 
more noble by silence to avoid an in- 
jury than by argument to overcome it. 
— Beaumont. 


To willful men, the injuries that 
they themselves procure must be thel/ 
schoolmasters. — Shakespeare. 
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As a Christian shauld do no in- ^ 
juries to others, so he should forgive 
the injuries that others do to him* It 
is to be like God, who is a good-giving 
God, and a sin-forgiving God. — R. 
Venning. 

Injuries accompanied by insults are 
never forgiven, all men on these occa- 
sions are good haters, and lay out their 
revenge at compound interest. — Col- 
ton. 

IxijTistice 

Fraud is the ready minister of in- 
justice. — ^Burke. 

The world has no long injustices. — 
Mme. de S6vign6. 

Extremists are seldom just — Paley. 

If thou sustain injustice, console 
thyself; the true unhappiness is in 
doing it. — ^Democritus. 

He who commits injustice is ever 
made more wretched than he who suf- 
fers it. — Plato. 


seldom just ; the unjust wait either not 
at all, or wait too long. — Lavater, 

It is not possible to found a lasting 
power upon injustice, perjury, and 
treachery. These may, perhaps, suc- 
ceed for once, and borrow for awhile, 
from hope, a gay and flourishing a^ 
pearance. But time betrays their 
weakness, and they fall into ruin of 
themselves. For, as in structures of 
every kind, the lower parts should 
have the greatest firmness — so ^ the 
I grounds and principles of actions 
should be just and true. — ^Demosthenes. 

Ink 

A drop of ink may make a million 
think. — Byron. 

The colored slave that waits upon 
thought. — Mrs. Balfour. 

Ink is the transcript of thought. — 
Lamartine. 

The blackest of fluid is used as an 
agent to enlighten the world. — Douglas 
Jerrold. 


The injustice of men subserves the 
justice of God, and often His mercy. — 
Mme. Swetchine. 

Those who commit injustice bear the 
greatest burden. — Hosea Ballou. 

Did the mass of men know the 
actual selfishness and injustice of their 
rulers, not a government would stamd 
a year. The world would foment with 
revolution. — Theodore Parker. 

The greatest of all injustice is that 
which goes under the name of law; 
and of all sorts of tyranny the forcing 
the letter of the law' against the 
equity is the most insupportable. — 
tiEstrange. 

He that acts unjustly 

Is the worst rebel to himself; and though 
now 

Ambition’s trumpet and the drum of power 
May drown the soiuid, yet conscience will 
one day 

Speak loudly to him. — Havard. 

Injustice arises either from precipi- 
tation or indolence, or from a mixture 
of both. The rapid and the slow are 


Inn 

There is nothing which has yet been 
contrived by man, by which so much 
happiness is produced as by a good 
tavern or inn. — Johnson. 

Now spurs the lated traveler apace 

To gain the timely inn. — Shakespeare. 

Whoe’er has travel’d life’s dull round. 
Where’er his stages may have been. 

May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome, at an inn. 

— Shenstone. 

Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head on 
high, 

Where once the sign-post caught the passing 
oyo> 

Low lies that house where nut-prown 
draughts inspired, 

Where graybeard mirth and^ smiling toil re- 
tired, 

Where village statesmen talk’d with looks 
profound, 

And news much older than their ale Went 
round. — Goldsmith. 

Innocence 

Happy the innocent whose equal 
thoughts are free from anguish as they 
are from faults. — ^Waller. 
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UBto tlie pure all thi^ are pure.* 
Biblew 


luBocence fe ignorance, — Mme. de 
Girardin. 


The innocent seldom find an uneasy 
pillow. — Cowper. 


Innocence is always unsuspicious. — 
Halihprton* 


They that hnow no evil will suspect 
none. — Ben Jonson. 


Oh, keep me innocent, make others 
great. — Written on a Window by Car- 
oline. 


"Who knows nothing base, fears noth- 
ing known. — Owen Meredith. 


The most effective coquetry is inno- 
cence. — Lamartine. 


The first of all virtues is innocence; 
the nex,t is modesty. — Addison, 


He’s armed without that’s innocent 
within. — Pope. 


There is no courage but in inno- 
cence, no constancy but in an honest 
cause. — Southern. 


What can innocence hope for. 
When such as sit her judges are corrupted! 

—Massinger, 


The silence often of pure innocence 
Persuades, when speaking fails. 

— Shakespeare. 


Innocence is like polished armor; it 
adorns and it defends. — South. 


Innocence and paystery never dwell 
long together. — Madame Necker. 

Let our lives be pure as snow-fields, 
where our footsteps leave a mark, but 
not a stain. — Madame Swetchine. 


Alas ! innocence is but a poor subr 
stitute for experience. — Bulwer-Lyt- 
ton. 


Innocence is a flower which withers 
when touched, but blooms not again, 
though watered with tears. — Hooper. 




Innocence finds not near so much 
protection as guilt. — Rochefoucauld. 


There is a heroic innocence, as well 
as a heroic courage. — St. Evremond. 


We have not the innocence of Eden ; 
but by God’s help and Christ’s ex- 
ample we may have the victory of 
Gethsemane. — Chapin. 


The innocence that feels no risk and 
is taught no caution is more vulner- 
able than guilt, and oftener assailed.*— 
Willis. 


To dread no eye and to suspect no 
tongue IS rhe great prerogative of in- 
nocence — an exemption granted only 
to invariable virtue. — Dr. Johnson. 


What a power there is in innocence ! 
whose very helplessness is its safe- 
guard : in whose presence even passion 
himself stands abashed, and stands 
worshipper at the very altar he came 
to despoil. — Moore. 


Of all the sights which can soften 
and humanize the heart of man, there 
is none that ought so surely to reach 
it as that of innocent children enjoying 
the happiness which is their proper and 
natural portion. — Southey. 


Coerced innocence is like an im- 
prisoned lark, — open the door, and it is 
off forever. The bird that roams 
through the sky and the groves unre- 
strained knows how to dodge the hawk 
and protect itself; but the caged one, 
the moment it leaves its bars and bolts 
behind, is pounced upon by the fowler 
or the vulture. — Haliburton, 


I have mark’d 

A thousand blushing apparitions start 
Into her face; a thousand innocent shames 
In angel whiteness bear away those blushes^ 
And in her eye there hath appear’d a fire, 
To bum the errors that these princes hold 
Against her maiden truth. — Shakespeare. 


O innocence, how glorious and 
happy a portion art thou to the breast 
that possesses thee I thou fearest 
neither the eyes nor the tongues of 
men. Truth, the most powerful of all 
things, is thy strongest friend; and 
the brighter the light, is in which thou 
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art displayed, the more it discovers thy 
transcendent beauties. — Fielding. 

Inqnisitiveness 

Inquisitiveness is an uncomely 
guest. — Sir P. Sidney. 


Few men are raised in our estima- 
tion by being too closely examined. — 
Balzac. 


Shun the inquisitive person, for he 
IB also a talker. — Horace. 


Our inquisitive disposition is excited 
by having its gratification deferred. — 
Pliny the Younger. 


An inquisitive man is a creature 
naturally very vacant of thought itself, 
and therefore forced to apply itself to 
foreign assistance. — Steele. 


Inquisitive people are the funnels of 
conversation ; they do not take in any- 
thing for their own use, bnt merely 
to pass it to another. — Steele. 


Inquisitiveness or curiosity is a ker- 
nel of the forbidden fruit, which still 
sticketh in the throat of a natural 
man, and sometimes to the danger of 
his choking. — Puller. 


In ancient days the most celebrated 
precept was, *‘Know thyself in mod- 
ern times it has been supplanted by 
the more fashionable maxim, “Know 
thy neighbor, and everything about 
him.”*T— J ohnson. 


Shun the inquisitive, for thou wilt 
be sure to find, him leaky ; open ears 
do not keep conscientiously what Ms 
been intrusted to them, and a word 
once spoken flies never to be recalled. 
^Horace. 

Insaidty 

Every madman thinks all other men 
mad. — Syrus. 
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Fetter strong madpe§?^ in a silken 
thread. — Shakespeare. ‘ , 

Insanity is not a dmtinct aijd 
arate empire; our prqinaty life' bor- 
ders upon it, and wq cross the frontier 
in some part of our nature. — Taine. ‘ 


Though this be madness, yet there 
is methM in it. — Shakespeare. 


I am not mad; I would to heaven I were! 
For then, *tis like I should forget myself. 

— Shakespeare. 


There is a pleasure, sure. 
In being mad, which none but madmen 
knowl — Dryden. 


For those whom God to ruin has designed 
He fits for fate, and first destroys their 
mind. — Dryden. 


No excellent soul is exempt from a 
mixture of madness. — Aristotle. 


Great wits are sure to madness near 
allied, and thin partitions do their 
bounds divide. — Dryden. 


He appears mad indeed but to a few^ 
because the majority is infected with 
the same disease. — Horace. 


Oppression makes wise men mad; 
but the distemper is still the mad- 
ness of the wise, which is better than 
the sobriety of fools. — Burke. 


All power of fancy over reason is dr 
degree of insanity. — Johnson. 


With curious art the brain, too 
finely wrought, preys on itself, and is 
destroyed by thought. — Churchill. ' 


The alleged power to charm down 
insanity, or ferocity in beasts, is a 
power behind the eye. — ^Emerson. ' 


We are not ourselye? 

When nature, being oppress'd, commands thd 
mind 

To suffer with the body. — Shakespeare^ . 


Much madness is divinest sense 
To, a discerning eye; 

Much sense the starkest madness, 

'Tis the majority 

In this, as all, pr,evans. , , , 

Assent, and 3nou are sane; 

Demur, — you’re straightway dangerous, 

- And handled with a chain. 

— Emily Diekinson, 


-Ever as' before does madness remain*, 
terrific, altogether infernal boiling up 
of the nether chaotic deep, through this 
^ir Painted vision of creation^ whico 
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Bwiiiis thereon, and whidi we name 
the real. — Carlyle. 


If the raving be not directed to a 
single object it is mania, properly so 
called; if to one object, it constitutes 
monomania. — R. Dunglison. 

Xmidbacerity 

Nothing is more disgraceful than in- 
sincerity. — Cicero. 

It is a shameful and unseemly thing 
to think one thing and to speak an- 
other, but how odious to write one 
thin^ and to think another. — Seneca. 


Insincerity in a man’s own heart 
must make all his enjoyments, all that 
concerns him, unreal ; so that his whole 
life must seem like a merely dramatic 
representation. — Hawthorne. 

Inspiratioii 

Inspiration and genius — one and tl^ 
same. — ^Victor Hugo. 

No ma n was ever great* without di- 
vine inspiration. — Cicero. 

Inspiration must find answering in- 
spiration. — ^A. Bronson Alcott. 

Contagious enthusiasm. — Mrs. Bal- 
four. 


Inspiration is solitary* never consec- 
utive. — ^Lamartine. 


Inspiration developed the noblest 
fantesies of the ancients. — Jules 
Janin. 


He is gifted with genius who know- 
eth much by natural inspiration. — 
Pindar. 


Do we not all agree to call rapid 
thought and noble impulse by the name 
of inspiration? — George Eliot. 


Our poesy is as a Gum, which oozes 
From whence ’tis nourish’d; The fire i* the 
flint 

Shows not till it be struck; our gentle 
Flame 

Provokes itself, and, like the current, flies 
Each bound it chafes. — Shakespeare, 


The glow of inspiration warms us; 
this holy rapture springs from the 


seeds of the Divine mind sown in mass, 
— Ovid. 

Installation. Service 

Your employment is that of the Son 
of God ; it makes no great appearance 
before men, but it will finally arise in 
majesty to overshadow all created 
glory. — Robert Hall. 


Ever remember you are an am- 
bassador of Christ. You have received 
a commission from the King of kings 
to be his representative, and to minis- 
ter in His name to your fellow men. — 
Professor Duffield. 


But again, may I not presume that 
I commend myself to you when I say 
that the essential part of your pastor’s 
power to teach and guide must be de- 
rived from your consent and desire to 
submit to His guidance? — Rev. Alex. 
McGregor. 


I charge you to preach the whole 
gospel, both sides of the gospel, and 
the only way of escape through faith 
in Christ. — Rev. E. O. Bartlett. 


The minister of Christ, and all who 
are associate with hirn, should make 
diligent use of all legitimate means to 
bring to the gospel feast those who are 
perishing through lack of the bread of 
life and the water of life. — Professor 
Duffield. 


Be tender, sympathetic, with noth- 
ing of arrogance or assumption in your 
manner or matter; only that earnest- 
ness which comes from a hearty faith 
in the great truths you utter. Con- 
tend earnestly for the faith once de- 
livered to the saints, but in a kind 
spirit and with a mild temper, with 
entire candor, avoiding all that tends 
to provoke and irritate, seeking at all 
times to preserve “the bond of peace.” 
— Rev. E. O. Bartlett. 


As such, “salute no man by the 
way.” Esteem no man your superior, 
o.r rather, esteem no one as having a 
superior work to do. Yours is the 
highest office God has committed to 
eaxthen vessels. It is the most im* 
portant as related to this world or the 
next ; importiant, because you bear the 
message of the King of kings and 
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herald the gospel that saves souls. — 
Rev. E. O. Bartlett 


Speak boldly, with the courage of 
one whose inspiration and authority- 
come from heaven. Fear no man; be 
under the dominion of no man or 
clique of men, for that bringeth a 
snare. Take counsel with God; and 
then come into this pulpit unshamed 
to preach His truth, and His truth 
only, whether men will hear, or 
whether they will forbear. — Rev. E. 0. 
Bartlett. 


Appropriate a due portion of your 
time to pastoral work, and cultivate 
such a personal acquaintance with 
every member of your charge — ^the low- 
liest and the youngest as well as the 
more prominent — that in their afflic- 
tions and temptations, which sooner 
or later come to all, they will feel that 
they have in you a sympathizing friend 
to whom they may tell the heart bit- 
terness ‘‘with which a stranger inter- 
meddleth not,’^ assured of your 
interest, your friendly counsel, and 
your prayers. — Professor Duffield. 


Study the Word. Kmow it, believe 
it, and preach it with your whole heart. 
It is not only the sword that can pierce 
all adversaries, it is the power that 
can draw all men. You are to stand 
in this pulpit not to preach philosophy 
and teach history, but to tell the ever- 
lasting gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
— Rev. 13. 0. Bartlett. 


The age is intensely practical, and 
little influenced by formalism or cant 
or dead orthodoxy or the perfunctory 
performance of ministerial duty. It 
appreciates preaching that is direct, 
unaffected, solemn, sincere ; that is 
adapted to the spiritual wants of men ; 
That presents the profound yet precious 
truths of our holy religion not in the 
terminology of the schools, but in the 
language of familiar speech, and pre- 
sents them with an earnestness due to 
a conviction of theit vital importance, 
and an anxious solicitude for the sal- 
vation of those addressed. — Profes- 
sot Duffield. 

Ixistinet 

Instinct is intelligence incapable of 
self-consciousness. — John Sterling. 


Instinct is the noso of the mind.—^ 
Mme. de Girardin. 


We are too good for pure instinct. — 
Goethe. 


Instinct is animal strength. — ^Daniel 
Webster. 


Instinct is a great matter; I was a 
coward on instinct — Shakespeare. 


Instinct harmonizes the interior of 
animals, as religion does the interior of 
men. — Jacobi. 


Brutes find out where their talents 
lie: a bear will not attempt to fiy.-^ 
Swift. 


And reason raise o’er instinct as you 
can, in this Tis God directs, in that 
Tis man. — Pope. 


Who taught the nations of the field and 
wood 

To shun their poison and to choose their 
food. — Pope. 


The active part of man consists of 
powerful instincts. — F. W. Newman. 


Tell me why the ant midst summer’s 
plenty thinks of winter’s want. — ^ 
Prior. 


A goose flies by a chart which the 
Royal Geographical Society could not 
mend. — Holmes. 


All our first mPvements are good, 
generous, heroical; reflection weakens 
and kills them. — Aim6-Marfin. 


A bird sings, a child prattles, but it 
is the same hymn ; hymn indistinct, in- 
articulate, but full of profound mean- 
ing. — Victor Hugo. 


A good man, through obscurest aspirations, 
Has still an instinct of the one true way. 

— Goethe. 


Every animal is providentially di- 
rected to the use of its proper weapon.. 

The instinct of brutes -and insects 
can be the effect of nothing el^e than 
tbe wisdpm and skill of a powerful,^ 
ever-living agent. — Newton. 
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Ah instmct is a propensity |>nor to 
experience and independent of instruc- 
tion. — Paley. 


An instinct is -an agent whicTi per- 
forms blindly and ignorantly a work of 
intelligence and knowledge. — Sir W. 
Hamilton. 


By a diTine instinct^ men’s minds 
mistrust ensuing danger; as, by proof, 
we see the waters swell before a bois- 
terous storm. — Shakespeare. 


Animals in their generation are 
wiser than the sons of men ; but their 
wisdcmi is confined to a few particu- 
lars, and lies in a very narrow com- 
pass. — Addison. 


act with the unerring providence of 
instinct ; man, the while, who pos- 
sesses a higher faculty, abuses it, 
and therefore goes blundering on. — 
Southey. 


Reason shows itself in all occur- 
rences of life ; whereas the brute makes 
no discovery of such a talent, but in 
what immediately regards his own 
preservation or the continuance of his 
species. — Addison. 


Instead of judgment, woman has 
rather a quick perception of what is 
fitting, owing to the predominance of 
her instinctive faculties. The quick 
perception, indeed, bears the stamp of 
instinct. — Alexander Walker. 


But honest Itjstinct comes a volunteer;^ 

Sure never to o’er-shoot, but just to hit, 
While still too wide or short in human wit. 

— Pope. 


Five thousand years have added no 
improvement to the hive of the bee, 
nor to the house of the beaver; but 
look at the habitations and the achieve- 
ments of men! — Colton. 


An instinct is a blind tendency to 
some mode of action, independent of 
any consideration, on the part of the 
agent, of the end to which the action 
leads. — Whately. 


There is not. in my opinion, any- 
thing more mysterious in nature than 
this instinct in animals, which thus 
rise above reason and fall infinitely 
short of it. — Addison. 


ILeam from the birds what food the thickets 
yield; 

Learn from the beasts the physic of the 
. field; 

Thy arts of building from the bee receive;. 
I^earn of the mole to plough, the worm to 
weave. — Pope. 


To the present impulse of sense, 
memory, and instinct, all the_ sagacities 


logic out of their actions. — Sir M. 
Hale. 


of brutes may be reduced ; tho^h 
witty men, by analytical resolution, 
have chemically extracted an artificial 


Who taught the parrot his “Wel- 
come?” Who taught the raven in a 
drought to throw pebbles into a hollow 
tree where she espied water, ^ that the 
water might rise so as she might come 
to it? Who taught the bee to sail 
through such a vast sea of air, and to 
find the way from a flower in a field 
to her hive? Who taught the ant to 
bite every grain of corn that she 
burieth in her hill, lest it should take 
root and grow? — Bacon. 


How often we feel and know, either 
pleasurably or painfully, that another 
is looking on us, before we have ascer- 
tained the fact with our own eyes! 
How often we prophesy truly to our- 
selves the approach of friend or enemy 
just before either has really appeared ! 
How strangely and abruptly we be- 
come convinced, at a first introduc- 
tion, that we §!hall secretly love this 
parson and loathe that, before experi- 
ence hasS guided us with a single facS 
in t^ation to, their characters !-• 
Wilkie Collins. 

Instrnotion 

From one learn all. — Virgil. 


It is lawful to be taught by an en- 
emy. — Ovid. 


The seeds of first instructions are 
dropp’d into the deepest furrows. — 
Tupper. 


Beasts, birds, and insects, even to 
the minutest and meanest of their kind, 


Instruction enlarges the natural 
powers of the mind* — Horace. 
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He need not go away from home 
for instruction. — Terence. 

To be instructed in the arts softens 
the manners and makes men gentle. — 
Ovid. 

Seek to delight, that they may mend man- 
kind. 

And, while they captivate, inform the mind. 

— Cowper. 

Instruction does not prevent waste 
of time or mistakes ; and mistakes 
themselves are often the best teachers 
of all. — Froude. 

He is wise who can instruct us and 
assist us in the business of daily vir- 
tuous living. — Carlyle. 

The wise are instructed by reason, 
ordinary minds by experience ; the 
stupid by necessity ; and brutes by in- 
stinct. — Cicero. 

The heavens and the earth, the 
woods and the wayside, teem with in- 
struction and knowledge to the curious 
and thoughtful. — Hosea Ballou. 

We must not contradict, but in- 
struct him that contradicts us ; for a 
madman is not cured by another run- 
ning mad also, — Antisthenes. 

Men must be taught as if you taught them 
not, 

And things unknown propos’d as things for- 
got — Pope. 

It is a good divine that follows his 
Own instructions; I can easier teach twenty 
What were good to be done, than be one 
Of the twenty to follow mine own teaching: 
The brain may devise laws for the blood; 
but 

A- hot temper leaps o’er a cold decree, 

— Shakespeare. 

Let us considier how great a com- 
modity of doctrine ^ists in books; 
how easily, how secretly, how safely 
they expose the nakedness of human 
^norance without putting it to shame. 
These are the masters who instruct us 
without rods and ferules, without hard 
words and anger, "Without clothes pr 
money. If you approach them they 
are not asleep; if investigating you 
mterrogate them, they conceal noth- 
ing; if yb» mistake them they never 


grumble ; if you are ignorant, they 
cannot laugh at you. — Richard de 
Bury. 

Insult 

Insults admit of no compensation. — 
Junius. 

It is often better not to see an in- 
sult than to avenge it. — Seneca. 

What wilt thou do to thyself, who 
hast added insult to injury? — Phjiedrus. 

Even a hare, the weakest of animals, 
may insult a dead lion. — ^iEsop. 

It is very clear that one way to 
challenge insults is to submit to them. 
— ^Aim6-Martin. 

Fate never wounds more deep the 
generous heart than when a block- 
head’s insult points the dart. — Br. 
Johnson. 

Insults are engendered from vulgar 
minds, like toadstools from a dunghill. 
—Colton. 

I once met a man who had forgiven 
an injury. I hope some day to meet 
the man who has forgiven an, insult. 
— Charles Buxton. 

He who allows himself to be insulted 
deserves to be so ; and insolence, if un- 
punished, goes on increasing. — Cor- 
neille. 

A man who insults the modesty of 
a woman, as good as tells her that he 
has seen something in her conduct that 
warranted his presumption. — Richard- 
son. ~ 

Injuries may be atoned for, and for-* 
given ; but insults admit of no^ com- 
pensation. They degrade the mind in 
own esteem, and fbrce it to recover 
its level by revenge. — Junius. 

' Receive no satisfaction for premedi- 
Itated impertinence; forget it, forgive 
it, but keep him inexorably at a dis- 
tance who offered it. — Lavater. 

Injuries accompanied with insults 
are never forgiven : all men, on these 
' occasions, are good haters, and lay 
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out tbeir revenge at compound interest. 
— ^Oolton. 


Tbe way to procure insults is to 
submit to them. A man meets with 
no more respect than he exacts. — 
Hazlitt. 


It is only the vulgar who are always 
fancying themselves insulted.^ If a 
man treads on another’s toe in good 
society, do you think it is taken as an 
insult? — Lady Hester Stanhope. 


Thus the greater proportion of man- 
kind are more sensitive to contemptu- 
ous language than unjust acts; for 
they can less easily bear insult than 
wrong. — Plutarch. 


Whatever be the motive of insult, it 
is always best to overlook it ; for folly 
scarcely can deserve resentment, and 
malice is punished by neglect. — John- 
son. 


The slight that can he conveyed in 
a glance, in a gracious smile, in a wave 
of the hand, is often the ne plus ultra 
of art. What insult is so keen, or so 
keenly felt, as the polite insult, which 
it is impossible to resent. — Julia Kav- 
anagh. ^ 


As it is the nature of a kite to de- 
vour little birds, so it is the nature of 
some minds to insult and tyrannize 
over little people ; this being the means 
which they use to recompense them- 
selves for their extreme servility and 
condescension to their superiors; for 
nothing can be more reasonable than 
that slaves and flatterers should exact 
the same taxes on all below them 
which they themselves pay to all above 
them. — Fielding. 

Integrity 

Integrity is the evidence of all civil 
virtues. — ^Diderot. 


Integrity without knowledge is weak, 
and useless. — Johnson. 


Follow your honest convictions, and 
be strong. — Thackeray, 


Though a hundred crooked paths 
may conduct to a temporary success, 
the one plain and straight path of 


public and private virtue can alone 
lead to a pure and lasting fame and 
the blessings of posterity. — Edward 
IBverett 


Our integrity is never worth so 
much as when we have parted with 
our all to keep it. — Colton. 


Both wit and understanding are 
trifles without integrity. The igno- 
rant peasant without fault is greater 
than the philosopher with many. 
Wliat is genius or courage without a 
heart ? — Goldsmith. 


Give us a man, young or old, high or 
low, on whom we know we can thor- 
oughly depend — ^who will stand firm 
when others fail — the friend faithful 
and true, the adviser honest and fear- 
less, the adversary just and chivalrous ; 
in such an one there is a fragment of 
the Eock of Ages — a sign that there 
has been a prophet amongst us. — Bean 
Stanley. 


Aaron Burr was a more brilliant 
man than George Washington. If he 
had been loyal to truth, he would have 
been an abler man; but that which 
made George Washington the chief 
hero in our great republic was the 
sagacity, not of intellectual genius, hut 
of the moral element in him. — ^A. B. 
Dunning. 

Intellect 

Intellect — ^brain force. — Schiller. 


Thou living ray of intellectual fire. 
— ^Falconer. 


Light has spread, and even bayonets 
think. — Kossuth. 


The electric force of the brain.— 
Haliburton. 


God has placed no limit to intellect, 
— Bacon. 


, Genius is intellect constructive.- 
Emcrson. 


‘ Intellect is stronger than cannon.^ 
TLepdore Barker. 

Intellect really exists in its prod- 
ucts; its kingdom is here.-— Coleridgo, 
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The staiflight of the brain. — N. P. 
Willis. 


The march of intellect. — Southey. 


The hand that follows intellect can 
achieve. — Michael Angelo. 


The march of the human mind is 
slow. — Burke. 


Everything connected with intellect 
is permanent. — William Roscoe. 


There is no creature so lonely as the 
dweller in the intellect. — William Win- 
ter. 


Mind is the great lever. . . . 
Thought is the process by which hu- 
man ends are answere d. — Webster. 

Intellect is the soul of man, the 
only immortal part of him. — Carlyle. 


Character is higher than intellect. 
A great soul will be strong to live as 
well as strong to think. — R. W. Emer- 
son. 


If a man empties his purse into his 
head, no one can take it from him. — 
Franklin. 


A man cannot leave a better legacy 
to the world than a well-educated fam- 
ily. — Rev. Thomas Scott 


The intellect of the wise is like 
glass; it admits the light of heaven 
and reflects it. — Hare. 


It is the nature of intellect to strive 
to improve in intellectual power. — 
Hosea Ballou, 


Works of the intellect are great 
only by comparison ’ with each otdier. 
— Emerson. 


In the scale of the destinies, brawn 
will never weigh so much as brain. — 
Lowell. ^ 


’Tis goodwill makes intelligence. — 
Emerson. 


The brain women never interest us 
like the heart women ; white roses 
please less than red.— O. W. Holmes, 


Intellect annuls fate. So far as a 
man thinks, he is free. — ^Emerson. 


Nature is good, but intellect is bet- 
ter, as the law-giver is before the law- 
receiver. — Emerson. 


The march of intellect, which licks 
all the world into shape, has even 
reached the devil. — Goethe. 


The human intellect is the great 
truth-organ; realities, as they exist, 
are the subjects of its study ; and 
knowledge is the result of its acquaint- 
ance with the things which it investi- 
gates. — Moses Harvey. 


A man of intellect is lost unless hct 
unites energy of character to intellect. 
When we have the lantern of Diogenes 
we must have his staff. — Chamfort. 


The intellect has only one failing, 
which, to be snre, is a very consider- 
able one. It has no conscience.— 
Lowell. 


The intellect of the generality of 
women serves more to fortify their 
folly than their reason. — Rochefou- 
cauld. 


The term ‘‘intellect” includes all 
those powers by which we acquire, re- 
tain, and extend our knowledge; as 
perception, memary, imagination, judg- 
ment, and the like. — William Fleming. 


Sensual pleasures are like soap- 
bubbles, sparkling, evanescent. The 
pleasures of intellect are calm, beau- 
tiful, sublime, ever enduring and 
cliipbing upward to the borders of the 
unseen world. — Aughey. 


The intellect of man sits enthroned 
visibly upon his forehead and in his 
eye, and the ^eart of man is written 
bn his eohhtenahee; but the soul re- 
veals itself in the voice only. — ^Long- 
fellow. 


The growth of the intellect is spom 
taneous in every expansion. The 
mind that grows could not predict the^ 
times, the means, the mode of that* 
spontaneity. God enters by a private 
door into every individual.— Eknersoni 
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The intellect of woman hears the 
same relationship to that of man as 
her physical organization; it is in- 
ferior in iK)wer and different in kind. 
— Mrs. Jameson. 

Glorious indeed is the world of God 
around us. but more glorious the world 
of God wiihin us. There lies the Land 
of Song; there lies the poet’s native 
land. — Longfellow. 


Man gains wider dominion by his in- 
tellect than by his right arm. The 
mustard-seed of thought is a preg- 
nant treasury of vast results. Like 
the ferm in the Egyptian tombs, its 
vitality never perishes; and its fruit 
will spring up after it has been buried 
for long ages. — Chapin. 


It is only the intellect that can be 
thoroughly and hideously wicked. It 
can forget everything in the attain- 
ment of its ends. The heart recoils; 
in its retired places some drops of 
childhood’s dew still linger, defying 
manhood’s fiery noon. — Lowell. 


Some !men of a secluded and studious 
life have sent forth from their closet 
or their cloister rays of intellectual 
light that have agitated courts and 
revolutionized kingdoms ; like the moon 
which, though far removed from the 
ocean, and shining upon it with a 
serene and sober light, is the chief 
cause of all those ebbings and flowings 
which incessantly disturb that restless 
world of waters; — Colton. 
Intelligeiice 

To educate the intelligence is to en- 
large the horizon of its desires and 
wants. — Lowell. 


The intelligent have a right over the 
ignorant ; namely,, the right of in- 
structing them* — Emerson. 


God multiplies intelligence, wfiich 
communicates itself, like fire, ad M' 
finitum. Light a thousand torches at 
one touch, the flame remains always 
the same. — Joubert 


Every breeze wafts intelligence from 
country to country, every wave rolls it, 
all give it forthj and all in turn "re- 
ceive it. There is a vast commerce of 
ideas, there are marts and exchanges 


for intellectual discoveries, and a worn 
derful fellowship of those individual 
intelligences which make up the mind 
and opinion of the age. — Daniel Web- 
ster. 


It is no proof of a man’s understand- 
ing to be able to confirm whatever he 
pleases; but to be able to discern that 
what is true is true, and that what is 
false is false, this is the mark and 
character of intelligence. — Sweden- 
borg. 

Intemperance . 

Intemperance weaves the winding- 
sheet of souls. — John B. Gough, 


Allow not nature more than nature 
needs. — Shakespeare. 


Bacchus has drowned more men than 
Neptune. — Garibaldi. 


Intemperance is a great decayer of 
beauty. — Junius, 


All learned, and all drunk! — Cow* 
per. 


The smaller the drink, the clearer 
the head. — William Penn. 


Gloriously drunk, obey the impor- 
tant cajl. — Cowper. 


Purged from drugs of foul intemper- 
ance. — Spenser, 


Greatness of any kind has no greatei 
foe than a habit of drinking. — Walter 
Scott, 


He that tempts me to drink beyona 
my measure, civilly invites me to % 
fever. — Jeremy Taylor. 


O, that men should put an enemy in 
their mouths to steal away their 
brains ! — Shakespeare. 


flivery ipprdipate cup is unblessed 
and the ingredi^t is a devil. — Shake- 
speare. 


In our world, death deputes intem- 
perance to do the work or age. — 
Zoung. 


Ot:her , yioes .make their own way; 
this makes way for all vices. He thut 
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is a drunkard is qualified for all vice. 
— Francis Quarles. 


Sweet fellowship in shame I 
One drunkard loves another of the name. 

— Shakespeare. 


He calls drunkenness an expression 
identical with ruin. — Diogenes Laer- 
tius. 


Drunkenness is nothing but volun- 
tary madness. — Seneca. 


A sensual and intemperate youth 
hands over a worn-out body to old age. 
— Cicero. 


If a man empties his purse into his 
head, no one can take it from him. — 
Franklin. 


Wine displays every little spot of the 
soul in its utmost deformity. — ^Addi- 
son. 


In the bottle discontent seeks for 
comfort, cowardice for courage, and 
bashfulness for confidence. — Dr. John- 
son. 


He is certainly as guilty of suicide 
who pex’ishes by a. slow, as he who is 
despatched by an immediate, poison. — 
Steele. 


It is little the sign of a wise or 
good man, to suffer temperance to be 
transgressed in order to purchase the 
repute of a generous entertainer.—* 
Atterbury. 


It is not fitting that the evil pro- 
duced by men should be imputed to' 
things ; let those bear the blame who 
make an ill use of things in themselves 
good. — Isocrates. 

Intemperance is the epitome ^ of 
every crime, the cause of every kind 
of misery. — Dpnglas Jerrold. 

All the cttfneis bk- feaOT do not 
stroy so many 'of thfe hutnlan n^or' 
alienate so much property, as drunk- 
enness. — Bacon. 


Xn the dowers that wreathe the 
sparkling bbwl, fell ^adders hiss, ana 
poisonous serpents roll.-MPrior. 


Intemperance is a hydra with a hun- 
dred beads. She never stalks abroad 
unaccompanied with impurity, anger, 
and the most infamous profligacies. — ■ 
Chrysostom. 


I have very poor and unhappy 
brains for drinking : I could wish cour- 
tesy would invent some other custom 
of entertainment. — Shakespeare. 


In what pagan nation -was Moloch 
ever propitiated by such an unbroken 
and swift-moving procession of vic- 
tims as are offered to this Moloch of 
Christendom, intemperance. — Horace 
Mann. 


Shall I, to please another wine-sprung 
minde, 

Lose all mine own? God hath giv’n me a 
measure 

Short of His can and body; must I find 
A pain in that, wherein he finds a pleas- 
ure. — Herbert. 


Wise men mingle mirth with their 
cares, as a help either to forget or 
overcome them ; but to resort to intox- 
ication for the ease of one’s mind is 
to cure melancholy by madness. — 
Charron. 


I never drink. I cannot do it, on 
equal terms with others. It costs them 
only one day ; but me three, — the first 
in sinning, the second in suffering, 
and the third in repenting. — Sterne. 


The bliss of the drunkard is like the 
expectation of the dying Atheist who 
hopes no more than to lie doivn in the 
grave Avith the beasts. — Jane Porter. 


The pleasing poison the visage quite 
transforjms of him that drinks, and the 
inglorious likeness of a beast fixes in- 
stead, unmoulding reason’s mintage 
charactered in the face. — Milton. 


The body oppressed by excess bears 
down the mind, and depresses to the 
earth any portion of the divine spirit 
^we had been endowed witk^|-riHprace. 

■ * "^herO is mote of turn than pf truth 
'in a saying of Seneca, “That drxmken- 
ness does not produce but discover 
faults.” Common experience teaches 
the oontrary. Wine throws a man out 
of himself, and infuses qualities mH 
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the mind which she is a stranger to 
in her sober moments*^ — Addison. 


Hal see where the wild-blazing Grog-shop 
appears, 

As the red waves of wretchedness swell. 
How it burns on the edge of tempestuous 
. years 

llie horrible Light-House of Hell! 

— M’Donald Clarke. 


Every apartment devoted to the eir- 
cnlation of the glass, may be regarded 
as a temple set apart for the per- 
formance of human sacrifices. And 
they otJght to be fitted up like the an- 
cient temples in Egypt, in a manner 
to show the real atrocity of the su- 
perstition that is carried on within 
their walls. — Beddoes. 


The habit of using ardent spirits, by 
men in office, has occasioned more in- 
jury to the public and more trouble to 
me, than all other causes. And were 
I to commence my administration 
again, the first Question I would ask, 
respecting a candidate for office would 
be, “Does he use ardent spirits?” — 
J'efferson. 


Who hath woe? who hath sorrow? 
who hath contentions? who hath bab- 
bling? who hath wounds without 
cause? who hath redness of eyes? 
They that tarry long at the wine; 
they that go to seek mixed wine. Look 
not thou upon the wine when^ it is 
red, when it giveth his color in the 
cup, when it moveth itself aright; at 
the last it biteth like a serpent, and 
stingeth like an adder. — Bible. 


If the bones of all those who have 
fallen as a prey to intemperance could 
be piled up it would make a vast 
pyramid. Who will gird himself for 
the journey and try with me to scale 
this mountain of the dead — agoing up 
miles high on human carcasses to find 
still other peaks far above, mountain 
above mountain, white with the bones 
of drunkards.— Talmage. 

Intentions 

Purposes, like eggs, unless they be 
hatched into action, will run into rot- 
tenness. — Samuel Smiles, 


If religion might be judged of, ac- 
cording to men’s intentions, there 


would scarcely be any idolatry in the 
world — Bishop Hall. 

Hell is paved with good intentions, 
— Johnson. 


Many good purposes lie in the 
churchyard. — Philip Henry. 

Intercourse 

The kindly intercourse will ever prove 
A bond of amity and social love. 

— Bloomfield. 


Intercourse is after all man’s best 
teacher. “Know thyself” is an excel- 
lent maxim; but even self-knowledge 
cannot be perfected in closets and 
cloisters — nor amid lake scenery, and 
on the sunnv side of the mountains. 
Men who seldom mix with their fel- 
low-creatures are almost sure to be 
one-sided — the victims of fixed ideas, 
that sometimes lead to insanity. — 
Wm. Matthews. 

Interest 

Interest makes all seem reason that 
leads to it. — Dryden. 


The virtues and vices are all put in 
motion by interest. — Rochefoucauld. 

The instinct of interest is the uni- 
versal instinct of mankind. — Charles 
Macklin. 


As the interest of man, so his God; 
as his God, so he. — Lavater. 


Interest blinds some people, and en- 
lightens others. — Rochefoucauld, 


Interest speaks all languages, and 
acts all parts, even that of disinter- 
estedness itselt — Rochefoucauld. 

Interest is the spur of the people, 
but glory that of great souls. — Rous- 
seau. 


It is more than possible, that those 
who have neither character nor honor 
may be wounded in a very tender part, 
— their interest. — Junius. 


When interest is at "variance with 
conscience, any distinction to make 
them fi;iends will serve the hollow* 
hearted.— H^ry Home. 
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How difficult a thing it is to per- 
suade a man to reason against his 
own interest, though he is convinced 
that equity is against him. — ^Dr. John 
Trusler. 


Our interests are grains of opium 
to our consciences, but they only put 
it to sleep for a terrible awakening. 
- — J. Petit-Senn. 


Interest has the security, though not 
the virtue of a principle. As the 
world goes, it is the surest side; for 
men daily leave both relations and 
religion to follow it. — William Penn. 


Interest makes some people blind 
and others quick-sighted. We prom- 
ise according to our hopes, and per- 
form according to our fears. Virtues 
are lost in interest, as rivers are swal- 
lowed up in the sea. — J. Beaumont. 

Intolerance 

The intolerant man is the real pe- 
dant. — Richter. 


It were better to be of no .church, 
than to be bitter for any. — William 
Penn. 


The devil loves nothing better than 
the intolerance of reformers, and 
dreads nothing so much as their charity 
and patience. — Lowell. 


Some men will not shave on Sun- 
day, and yet they spend all the week 
in shaving their fellow-men ; and many 
folks think it very wicked to black 
their boots on Sunday morning, yet 
they do not hesitate to black their 
neighbor’s reputation on week-days. — 
Beecher. 


It appears an extraordinary thing 
to me, that since there is such a dia- 
bolical spirit in the depravity of hu- 
man nature, as persecution for differ- 
ence of opiniop , in, , religious tenets, 
there never happened to be any iujiui- 
sition, any auto da f4, any nrusade, 
anmng the Pagans. — Sterne. ‘ 


As no roads are so rough as those 
that have just been mended, so no sin- 
ners are so intolerant ~ as those that 
have just turned saints. — Oolton. 


Intrigne 

Intrigue is a court distemper.—* 
Mme. Deluzy. 


Every woman is at heart a rake.— 
Pope. 


As love increases, prudence dimin- 
ishes. — Rochefoucauld. 


Audacity as against modesty will 
win the battle over most men. — Mme- 
Leluzy. 


There are many women who never 
have had one intrigue; but there are 
few who have had only one.— ^Roche- 
foucauld. 


There are many women who have 
never intrigued, and many men who 
have never gamed ; but those who have 
done either but once are very extra- 
ordinary animals. — Colton. 


When women oppose themselves tc 
the projects and ambition of men, they 
excite their lively resentment; if in 
their youth they meddle with political 
intrigues, their modesty must suffer. 
— Mme. de Stael, 


If often happens too, both in courts 
and in cabinets, that there are two 
things going on together, — a main plot 
and an under-plot; and he that un- 
derstands only one of them will, in all 
probability, be the dupe of both. A 
mistress may rule a monarch, but some 
obscure favorite may rule the mis- 
tress. — Colton. 

In-initioii 

Intuition is tjie clear conception of 
the whole at once. It seldom belongs 
to man to say without presumption, 
‘T came, I saw, I conquered.” — Lava- 
ter. 


This, therefore, is a law not found 
in books, but written on the fleshly 
tablets of the heart, which we have 
not learned from man, received or read, 
which, we have caught up from 
Nature hei^elf, sucked in and imbibed ; 
the knowled^ of which we were not 
taught, but tor which we were made ; 
wo .received it not by education, but 
by intuition. — Cicero. 
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Invention 

Necessity, motber of invention. — 
Wycherley. 


Invention is totally independent of 
the will. — B. R. Haydon. 


Invention is not so much the result 
of labor as of judgment. — Roscommon. 


Invention is the talent of youth, 
and judgment of age. — Swift. 

Only an inventor knows how to bor- 
row, and every man is or should be 
an inventor. — Emerson. 


Invention is activity of mind, as 
fire is air in motion; a sharpening of 
the spiritual sight, to discern hidden 
aptitudes. — Tupper. 

Very learned women are to be formd, 
in the same manner as female war- 
riors; but they are seldom or never 
inventors.^ — Voltaire. 


The introduction of noble inventions 
seems to hold by far the most excel- 
lent place among human actions. — 
Bacon. 


A tool is but the extension of a 
man's hand, and a machine is but a 
complex tool. And he that invents a 
machine augments the power of a man 
and the well-being of mankind, — Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


l^e great inventor is one who has 
walked forth upon the industrial world, 
not from universities, but from hov- 
els; not as clad in silks and decked 
with honors, but as clad in fustian and 
grimed with soot and cjtl. — Isaac Tay- 
lor, 


Tb* invention all admir’d, and each, how he 
To be th’ inventor miss’d ; so easy it seem’d. 
Once found, which yet unfound most would 
have thought 

Impossible. — Milton. 


Invention, strictly speaking, is little 
more than a new combination of those 
images which have been previously 
gathered and deposited in the mem- 
ory. Nothing can be made of noth- 
ing; he who has laid up no material 


can produce no combinations. — Sir J. 
Reynolds. 


The golden hour of invention must 
terminate like other hours ; and when 
the man of genius returns to the cares, 
the duties, the vexations, and the 
amusements of life, his companions 
behold him as one of themselves, — 
the creature of habits and infirmities. 
-r-Isaac Disraeli. 


It is frivolous to fix pedantically the 
date of particular inventions. They 
have all been invented over and over 
fifty times. Man is the arch machine, 
of which all these shifts drawn from 
himself are toy models. He helps 
himself on each emergency by copy- 
ing or duplicating his own structure, 
just so far as the need is. — Emerson. 


Founders and senators of states and 
cities, lawgivers, extirpers of tyrants, 
fathers of the people, and other emi- 
nent persons in civil government, w’era 
honored but with titles of worthies or 
demigods ; whereas such as were in- 
ventors and authors of new arts, en- 
dowments, and commodities towards 
man's life, were ever consecrated 
among the gods themselves. — ^Bacon. 


Electric telegraphs, prirting, gas, 

Tobacco, balloons, and steam, 

Are little events that have come to pass 
Since the days of the old regime. 

And, spite of Lempriere’s dazzling page, 
I’d give — though it might seem bold — 

A hundred years of the Golden Age 
. For a yeat- of the Age of Gold. 

— Henry S. Leigh, 

Investigation 

Attempt the end and never stand to doubt; 
Nothing so hard but search will find it out, 
— Herrick. 


Nothing has such power to broaden 
the^ mind as the ability to investigate 
systematically and truly all that comes 
under thy observation in life. — Marcus 
Aurelius. 

Irony- 

Irony is an insult conveyed in the 
form of a compliment * * * placing 
its victim naked on a bed of briaja 
and bristles, thinly covere<j with rose- 
leaves; adorning his brow with at 
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crown of gold, which burns into his 
brain; teasing, and fretting, and rid- 
dling him through and through with 
incessant discharges of hot shot from 
a masked battery ; laying bare the 
most sensitive and shrinking nerves of 
his mind, and then blandly touching 
them with ice, or smilingly pricking 
them with needles. — E. P. Whipple. 


Irony is jesting hidden behind grav- 
ity. — John Weiss. 


Clap an extinguisher upon your 
irony, if you are unhappily blessed 
with a vein of it* — Lamb* 

Irresolution 

Don’t stand shivering upon ’the 
bank; pdunge in at once and have it 
over. — Haliburton. 


We spend our days in deliberating, 
and we end them without coming to 
any resolve. — L’Estrange. 


Like a man to double business bound, 

I stand in pause where I shall first begin. 
And both neglect. — Shakespeare. 


I am a heavy stone, 

Roll’d up a hill by a weak child: I move 
A little up, and tumble back again. 

— W. Rider. 


Not to resolve is to resolve; and 
many times it breeds as many neces- 
ities, and ehgageth as far in some 
other sort, as to resolve. — Bacon. 


In matters of great concern, and 
which must be done, there is no surer 
argument of a weak mind than ir- 
resolution. — Tillotson. 


Nothing of worth or weight can be 
achieved with half a mind, with a 
feint heart, and with a lame endeavor. 
* — Barrow. ' t : 


Irresolution on the schemes of life 
which offer themselves to oui> Choice, 
and inconstancy in pursuing tbem,^ 
the greatest causea of all our unhap- 
piness. — ^Addison. 


Irresolution and mutability are often 
the faults of men whose views are 
wide, and whose imagination is vigor- 
ous and excursive. — Dr. johnsoiu 

> .1 , 




Irresolution is a worse vice than 
rashness. He that shoots best noay 
sometimes miss the mark ; but he that 
shoots not at all can never hit it. 
Irresolution loosens all the joints of 
a state; like an ague, it shakes not 
this nor that limb, but all the body 
is at once in a fit. The irresolute 
man is lifted from one place to an- 
other; so hatcheth nothing, but ad- 
dles all his actions, — Peltham. 

Italy 

Italia I O Italia! thou who bast 
The fatal gift of beauty, which became 
A funeral dower of present woes and past, 
On thy sweet brow is sorrow plough’d by 
shame. 

And annals graved in characters of flame. 

. — Byron. 


Italy, my Italy! 

Queen Mary’s saying serves for me— 
(When fortune’s malice 
Lost her Calais) — ■ 

Open my heart and you will see 
Graved inside of it, "‘Italy.” 

— Robert Browning. 


Fair Italy! 

Thou art the garden of the world, the home 
Of all Art yields, and Nature can decree, 
Even in thy desert, what is like to thee? 
Thy ve^ weeds are beautiful, thy waste 
More rich than other climes’ fertility; 

Thy wreck a glory, and thy ruin graced 
With an immaculate charm which cannot 
be defac’d. ^ —Byron, 

Ivy 

Oh, a dainty plant is the ivy green, 

That^ creepelh o’er ruins oMI 

Of right choice food are his meals I ween* 

In his cell so lone and cold. 

#*♦**♦*, 

Creeping where no life is seen, 

A rare old plant is the ivy green. 

— ^Dickens. 


For ivy climbs the crumbling hall 
To decorate decay. — Bailey. 


Oh,! ^ow could fancy crown with thee. 
In Vutfieht days, ifie of Wine^ 

And bid thee at the banquet be 
Companion of' the vine? 

Ivy! thy home is where each sound 
Or revelry hath long been o’er; 

Where song and beaker once went round. 
But now are known no more. 

—Mrs. Hemans. 


J 
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Come, ye cold winds, at January’s 
call. 

On whistling: wings, and with white 
flakes bestrew 

The earth. . — Ruskin. 

Jealousy 

Love’s sentinel. — Shakespeare. 


Jealousy is not love, but self-love. 
— Roch ef oucauld. 


Jealousy lives upon doubts. — Roche- 
foucauld. 


Jealousy is the paralysis of love. — 
Yauvenargues, 


He that is not Jealous is not in love. 
— St. Augustine. 


Jealousy is one of love’s parasites. 
— H. W. Shaw. 


What frenzy dictates. Jealousy be- 
lieves. — Gay. 


Oft my jealousy shapes faults that 
are not. — Shakespeare. 

How many fond fools serve mad Jeal- 
ousy ! — Shakespeare. 


Jealousy is the apprehension of su- 
periority. — Shenstone.. 


S e 1 f-h arming Jealousy. ^ — Shake- 
speare. 


Jealousy is sustained as often by 
pride as by affection. — Colton. 


A Jealous man always finds more 
than he looks for. — Mile, de ScudSri. 


Jealousy is the forerunner of love, 
and often its awakener. — F. Marion 
Crawford. 


A Jealous lover lights his torch 
from the firebrand of the fiend.— 
Burke. 


Anger and jealousy can no more 
bear to lose sight of their objects 
than love. — George Eliot. 


O, what damned minutes tells he 
o’er, who dotes, yet doubts; suspects, 
yet strongly loves ! — Shakespeare. 


Jealousy, thou grand counterpoise 
for all the transports beauty can in- 
spire I — Young. 


Jealousy is the sister of love, as the 
devil is the brother of angels. — Bouf- 
flers. 


There is never jealousy where there 
is not strong regard, — ^Washington 
Irving. 


’Tis a monster begot upon itself, 
born on itself. — Shakespeare. 


The jealous is possessed by a “fine 
mad devil” and a dull spirit at once. 
— Lavater. 


Jealousy is an awkward homage 
which inferiority renders to merit. — 
Madame de Puisieux. 


Jealousy is always born with love, 
but does not always die with it. — ^La 
Rochefoucauld. 


Jealousy lives upon doubt, and comes 
to an end or becomes a fury as soon 
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as it passes from doubt to certainty. 
• — La Rochefoucauld. 


Jealousy, that doats but dooms, and 
murders, yet adores. — Sprague. 


"The venom clamours of a jealous woman 
Poison more deadly than a mad-dog’a tooth. 

— Shakespeare. 


O jealousy ! thou magnifier of trifles. 
— Schiller. 


Jealousy — it is a green-eyed monster, 
which doth mock the meat it feeds on. 
— Shakespeare. 


No greater mischief could be wrought 

Than love united to a jealous thought. 

— Greene. 


Love often reillumes his extinguish- 
ed flame at the torch of jealousy. — 
Lady Blessington. 


Trifles, light as air, 
Are to the jealous confirmations strong 
As proofs of Holy Writ — Shakespeare. 


Jealousy is cruel as the grave: the 
coals thereof are coals of fire, which 
hath a most vehement flame. — Bible. 


No true love there can be without 
Its dread penalty — ^jealousy. 

—Lord Lytton. 


Yet he was Jealous, though he did not sbo-w 
it, 

For jealousy dislikes the world to know it 
— Byron. 


The jealous man’s disease is of so 
malignant a nature that it converts 
all it takes into its own nourishment. 
— Addison. 


Men of strong affections are jeal- 
ous of their own genius. They fear 
lest they should be loved for a quality, 
and not for themselves. — Bulwer-Lyt- 
tbn. 


People who are jealous, or particu- 
larly^ careful of their own rights and 
dignity, always find enough of tliose 
who do not care for either to keep 
them continually uncomfortable. — 
Bames. 


Men are the cause of women not 
5tving one another. — ^La Bruyfere. 


Jealousy sees things always with 
magnifying glasses which make little 
things large, — of dwarfs giants, suspi- 
cions truths. — Cervantes. 


Women detest a jealous man whom 
they do not love, but it angers th^ 
when a man they do love is not jeal- 
ous at times. — ^Mlle, de Scud^rL 


Ohl the pain of pains 

Is when the fair one, whom our soul is fond 
of. 

Gives transport, and receives it from an* 
other, ' — Y oung. 


Jealousy is never satisfied with apy- 
Ihing short of an omniscience that 
would detect the subtlest fold of tha 
heart. — George Eliot, 


Ten thousand furies lash my soul with 
whips. 

At ev’ry look sharp stings transfix my 
heart. 

And my chill blood thrills cold through 
ev’ry vein. -—Darcy. 


Jealousy is said to be the offspring 
of love. Yet, unless the parent makes 
haste to strangle the child, the child 
will not rest till it has poisoned the 
parent. — J. C. and A. W, Hare. 


Foul jealousy! that tumest love di- 
vine to joyless dread, and makest the 
loving heart with hateful thoughts to 
languish and to pine. — Spenser. 


Jealousy is a painful passion; yet 
without some share of IL fbe agreeable 
affection of love has difculty %o sub- 
sist in its full force and Violent— 
Hume. ” ! 


Of all the passions, jealousy is that 
which exacts the hardest service and 
pays the bitterest wages. Its service 
IS, to watch the -success of our enemy* 
to be sure of it. — Colton. 


That anxious torture may I never feel, 
Which doubtful, watches o’er a wanderinf 
heart. 

O, who that lutter torment can reveal. 

Or tell the pining anguish of that smart! 

— Byron. 


To doubt is an injury; to suspect 
a friend is breach of friendship; jeal- 
01 ^ is a seed sown but in vicioua 
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minds ; prone to distrust, bownse apt 
to deceive.^IiOrd Lansdowne. 


All the other passions condescend 
at times to accept the inexorable logic 
of facts; bnt jealousy looks facts 
straight in the face, ignores them ut- 
terly, and says that she knows a great 
deal better than they can tell her. * 
Helps. 


It is with jealousy as with the gout. 
When such distempers are in the blood, 
there is never any security against 
their breaking out, and that often on 
the slightest occasions, and when least 
suspected. — Fielding. 


Yet is there one more cursed than they all, 
That canker-worm, that monster, jealousie. 
Which eats the heart and feeds upon the 
gall, 

Turning all love’s delight to misery. 
Through fear of losing his felicity. 

— Spenser. 


which is bitter no less than on that 
which is sweet, and is sustained by 
pride as often as by affection. — Colton. 

J eering 

Abstain from dissolute laughter, un* 
comely jests, loud talking, and jeering. 
— ^Jeremy Taylor. 


Scoff not at the natural defects of 
any which are not in their power tc 
amend. Oh, it is cruel to beat a crip- 
ple with his own crutches. — Fuller. 


Jeer not others upon any occasion 
If they be foolish, God hath denied 
them understanding ; if they be vicious, 
you ought to pity, not revile them if 
deformed, God framed their bodies, 
and will you scorn His workmanship? 
Are you wiser than your Creator? If 
poor, poverty was designed for a mo- 
tive to charity, not to contempt; you 
cannot see what riches they have with- 
in. — South. 


We are more jealous of frivolous ac- 
complishments with brilliant success, 
than of the most estimable ^alities 
without. Hr^ Johnson- envied Garrick, 
whcma he despised, and ridiculed Gold- 
Kuith, whom he loved. — Hazlitt. 


O jealousy, thou ugliest fiend of 
belli thy deadly venom preys on my 
vitals, turns the healthful hue of my 
fresh cheek to haggard sallowness, and 
drinks my spirit up. — Hannah More, 


Jesting 

A good jest forever.— Shakespeare. 

Jesters do often prove prophets.-— 
Shakespeare. 

I do not like this fooling. — Shake* 
speare. 

How ill white hairs become a fool 
and jester I— Shakespeare. 


But through the heart 
Should jealousy its venom once diffuse 
*Tis then delightful misery no more 
But agoay unmix'd, incessant gall 
Corroding every thought, and blasting all 
I^ove's paradise. —Thomson. 


A jest is a very serious thing.— 
Churchill. 


A jest loses its poipt when he who 
makes it is the first to laugh.-r- 
Schiller. 


If you are wise, and prize your peace of 
mind, . , 

Believe me true, nor list<^ to your jealousy. 
Let not that devit which hucfoes your sex. 
That curs’^d. curiosity sedhce ycm 
To hunt for needless secrets; * which, heg- 
- lected, 

Shall never hurt your quiets but once known) 
Shall sit upon your heart, pinch it with 
pain, 

And banish sweet sleep forever from you, 

' ’ —Rowe. 


Love may exist without jealousy, 
although this is raiie: but jealofisy 
may exist without love, and this i» 
common ; for jealousy can feed on that 


No time to break jests when the 
heartstrings are about to be broken.— 
Fuller. 


, A bitter jest, when it comes too 
near the truth, leaves a sharp sting 
jt. — Tacitus. 

1^ ‘Jpdge 'of a jei^t "when you have 
l^pne^ laughing.-— Lloyd., 

This pecks up wit, as pigeons peace, 

And utters it again when Jove doth plea»| 
He is wit’s peddler. — Shakespeare. 

Jest with your equals. — Bion. 
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A jester, a bad character. — Pascal. 

If anything is spoken in jest, it is 
not fair to turn it to earnest. — Plau- 
tus. 

The jest which is expected is already 
destroyed. — J ohnson. 

Wanton jests make fools laugh, and 
wise men frown. — Fuller, 

Jesting, often, only proves a want 
of intellect. — ^La Bruy^re. 

Jests, — brain-fleas that jump about 
among the slumbering ideas. — Hein- 
rich Heine. 

Jesting is frequently an evidence of 
the iwverty of the understanding, — 
Voltaire. 

The fund of sensible discourse is lim- 
ited; that of jest and badinerie is in- 
finite. — Shenstone. 

A joker is near akin to a buffoon; 
and neither of them is the least re- 
lated to wit. — Chesterfield. 

It is good to jest, but not to make 
a trade of jesting. — Queen Elizabeth. 

Harmless mirth is the best cordial 
against the consumption of the spirit; 
wherefore jesting is not unlawful, if it 
trespasseth not in quantity, quality,] 
or season. — Thomas Fuller. 

A Jest^s prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 
Of him that makes it. — Shakespeare, 

Of all the griefs that harass the distress’d, ! 
Sty'e the mpst bitter is a scornful jest. ' 
;^te never wounds more deep the generous 
heart, 

Than when a blockhead’s insult points the 
dart. — Dr. Johnson. 

Wit los’^ Itis ’r^ect/'witli the ^ood 
whfen seen in compantp wto madicb^ 
and to' smile at the jest wh^h plants 
a thorn in another’s breast is- to be-^ 
come a principal in the mischief. — 
Sheridan. 

As to jest, there ought to be cer- 
tain things privileged from it, — Name- 
ly, relifeiom matters of state, great 


persons, and man’s present business of 
importance, and any case that deserv- 
eth pity. — Bacon. 

Beware of biting jests; the more 
truth they carry with them, the great- 
er wounds they give, the greater 
smarts they cause, and the greater 
scars they leave behind them. — La- 
vater. 

He that will lose his friend for a 
jest deserves to die a beggar by the 
bargain. Such let thy jests be, that 
they may not grind the credit of thy 
friend; and make not jests so long 
till thou becomest one. — Fuller. 

It is dangerous to jest with God, 
death, or the devil ; for the first 
neither can nor will be mocked; the 
second mocks all men at one time or 
another; and the third puts an eter- 
nal sarcasm on those that are too fa- 
miliar with him. — J. Beaumont. 

He who never relaxes into sportive- 
ness is a wearisome companion; but 
beware of him who jests at every- 
thing! Such men disparage by some 
ludicrous association, all objects which 
are presented to their thoughts, and 
thereby render themselves incapable 
of any emotion which can either ele- 
vate or soften them ; they bring upon 
their moral being ,an influence more 
withering than the blasts of the des- 
ert. — Southey. 

Jewels 

ni give my jewels for a set of 
beads. — Shakespeare. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear. 

— Gray. 

If that a pearl may in a toad’s head dwell. 
And may be found too in an oyster shell. 

— Bunyan. 


These gems have life in them: their colors 
, , speak, , . 

Wh;^ df* ] -^^orge Eli'oft 


' ' Je#bls 'five*words-long, 
That on the stretch’d forefinger of all Time 
Sparkle for ever. — Tennyson. 


There is many a rich stone laid up 
in the bowels of the earthy many a fair 
pearl laid up in the bosom of the seai, 
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that nerer was seen nor never siball 
be. — ^Bishop Hall. 


The lively Diamond drinks thy purest rays. 
Collected light, compact. — Thomson. 


Some ask’d how pearls did grow, and where, 
Then spoke I to my girle, 
to part her lips, ^nd showed them there 
TTie quarrelets of pearl. — Herrick. 

Jews 

The lews were God’s chosen people. 
— Chrysostom. 

There is no clime which they can 
call home. — Hayes. 

Sufferance is the badge of all our 
tribe. — Shakespeare. 

The adherence of the Jews to their 
religion makes their testimony un- 
questionable. — J. Perles. 

To the Jews only, and not to the 
Gentiles, was a Saviour promised. — 
Elias Hicks. 


The great number of the Jews fur- 
ilfshes us with a sufficient cloud of 
witnesses that attest the truth of the 
Bible. — ^Addison. ' 


They are a piece of stubborn antiq- 
uity, compared with which Stone- 
henge is in its nonage. They date be- 
yond the Pyramids. — Lamb. 


I am a Jew. Hath not a Jew eyes? 
hath not a Jew hands, organs, di- 
mensions, senses, affections, passions? 
fed with the same food, hurt with the 
same weaiwns, subject to the same 
diseases, healed by the same means, 
warm^ and cooled by the same winter 
and summer, ae a Christian is? — 
Shakespeare. 


The Jews are among the aristocracy 
of every land ; if a literature is called 
rich in the possession of a few classic 
tragedies, what shall we say to a na- 
tional tragedy lasting for fifteen hun- 
dred years, in which the poets and the 
actors were also the heroes. — George 
Eliot. 


Talk what you will of the Jews, — 
that they are cursed : they thrive 
wherever they come; they are able to 


oblige the prince of their country 
lending him money ; none of them beg ; 
they keep together ; and as for their 
being hated, why, Christians hate one 
another as much. — Selden. 

Joke (See Jesting) 

Jokes are the cayenne of conversa- 
tion, and the salt of life. — Chatfield. 


The next best thing to a very good 
joke is a very bad one. — J. C. Hare. 

And gentle Dullness ever loves a 
joke. — Pope. 

It requires a surgical operation to 
get a joke well into a Scotch under- 
standing. — Sydney Smith. 


Be not affronted at a joke. If one 
'throw salt at thee, thou wilt receive no 
-harm, unless thou art raw. — Junius. 

JonTnalism 

Journalism has already come to be 
the first power in the land. — Samuel 
Bowles. 


The mob of gentlemen who wrote 
with ease. — Pope. 

The press is the fourth estate of the. 
realm. — Carlyle. 


Report me and my cause aright 
To the unsatisfied. — Shakespeare. 


Did Charity prevail, the press would prove 
A vehicle of virtue, truth, and love. 

— Cowper. 


Four hostile' newspapers are more 
to be feared than a thousand bayo- 
nets. — Napoleon I. 


Journalism is an immense pow^r» 
that threatens soon to supersede ser- 
mons, lectures, and books. — Theodore 
Tilton. 

The journalist should be on his 
guard against publishing what is false 
in taste or exceptionable in morals. — 
Bryant, 


A journal should be neither an echo 
nor a pander.^ — G. W. Curtis. 


Newspapers always excite curiosity. 
No one ever lays one down without a 
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feeling of disappointment. — Charles 
Lamb. 


He’s gone, and who knows how he may re- 
port 

Thy words by adding fuel to the flame? 

— Milton. 


To seive thy generation, this thy fate: 
‘‘Written in water,” swiftly fades thy name ; 
But he who loves his kind does, first and 
late, 

A work too great for fame, 

— Mary Clemmer. 


They consume a considerable quan- 
tity of our paper manufacture, em- 
ploy our artisans in printing, and find 
business for great numbers of indigent 
persons. — Addison. 


A would-be satirist, a hired buffoon, 

A monthly scribbler of some low lampoon. 
Condemn’d to drudge, the meanest of the 
mean. 

And furbish falsehoods for a magazine. 

— Byron. 


Hear, land o* cakes, and brither Scots, 
Frae Maidenkirk to Johnny Groat’s; 

If there’s a hole in a’ your coats, 

I rede you tent it: 

A chiel’s amang you taking notes. 

And, faith, he’ll prent it. 

—Burns. 


Here shall the Press the People’s right main- 
tain, 

Unawed by influence and unbribed by gain; 
Here Patriot Truth her glorious precepts 
draw, 

Pledged to Religion, Liberty, and Law. 

— ^Joseph Story. 


Trade hardly deems the busy day begun 

Till his keen eye along the sheet has run; 

The blooming daughter throws her needle 
by, , 

And reads her schoolmate s marnage with a 
sigh; 

While the grave mother puts her glasses on. 

And gives a tear to some old crony gone. 

The preacher, too, his Sunday theme lays 
down, 

To know what last new folly fills the town; 

Lively or sad, life’s meanest, mightiest 
things, 

The fate of fighting cocks, or fighting kings. 

— Sprague. 


The best use of a journal is to print 
the largest practical amount of im- 
portant truth, — ^truth which tends to 
make mankind wiser, and thus hap- 
pier. — Horace Greeley. 




The News-writer lies down at Night 
in great Tranquillity, upon a piece of 
News which corrupts before Morning, 
and which he is obliged to throw 
away as soon as he awakes. — He La 
Bruyfere. 


Only a newspaper! Quick read, quick lost, 
Who sums the treasure that it carries hence ^ 
Torn, trampled under feet, who counts thy 
cost. 

Star-eyed intelligence? —Mary Clemmer. 

Joy 

Joyousness is Nature’s garb of 
health. — Lamartine, 


Joy is the best of wine. — George 
Eliot 


Without kindness, there can be no 
true joy. — Carlyle. 


Sorrows remembered sweeten pres- 
ent joy. — Pollok. 


I wish you all the joy that you can 
wish. — Shakespeare. 


True joy is only hope put out of 
fear. — Lord Brooke. 


Joys are our wings, sorrows are our 
spurs. — Richter. 


Far beneath a soul immortal is a 
mortal joy. — Young. 


A blithe heart makes a blooming 
visage. — Scotch Proverb, 


A thing of beauty is a ^oy forev^er, 
— Keats. 


Joy in one’s work is the consum- 
mate tool. — Phillips Brooks. 


Joy surfeited turns to sorrow. — Al- 
fieri. 


He who can conceal bis joys is 
greater than he who can bide his 
griefs. — Lavater. 


In every exalted joy, there mingles 
a sense of gratitude. — ^Marie Bbner- 
Eschenbach. 


The cup of joy is heaviest when 
em’^tv. — Marguerite 'de VaTois. 
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Profound joy iias more of severity 
than gayety in it — Montaigne. 


Joy softens more hearts than tears. 
-Mme. de Sartory. 


True joy is a serene and sober mo- 
tion. — Seneca. 


Joy never feasts so high as when 
the first course is of misery. — Suck- 
ling. 


Joy is more divine than sorrow; 
for joy is bread, and sorrow is med- 
icine. — Beecher. 


Joys too exquisite to last, and yet 
more exquisite when passed. — Mont- 
gomery. 


There is a sweet joy that comes to 
us through sorrow. — Spurgeon. 


The joy of a strong nature is as 
cloudless as its suffering is desolate. 
— Ouida. 


Deep joy is a serene and sober emo- 
tion, rarely evinced in open merri- 
ment. — Mme, Roland. 


How happy are the pessimists I 
What joy is theirs when they have 
proved there is no joy. — Marie Ebner- 
Eschenbach. 


Silence is the perfectest herald of 
joy ; I were but little happy if I could 
say how much. — Shakespeare, 


We lose the peace of years when we 
hunt after the rapture of moments. — 
Bulwer-Lytton. 


Sweets with sweets war not; joy 
delights in joy. — Shakespeare. 


These spiritual joys are dogged by 
no sad sequels. — Glanvill. 


Capacity for joy admits temptation. 
— Mrs. Browning. 


What is joy? A sunbeam between 
two clouds, — ^MadsCme Deluzy. 


Tn this world, full often our joys 
are only the tender shadows which our 
sorrows cast. — ^Beecher. 




There is not a joy the world can 
give like that it takes away. — Byron. 


The joy which is caused by truth 
and noble thoughts shows itself in the 
words by w^hich they are expressed. — ■ 
Joubeit. 


One hour of Joy dispels the cares 
And sufferings of a thousand years. 

— Baptiste. 


Joys 

Are bubble-like — what makes them,^ 
Bursts them too. — Bailey. 


When the power of imparting joy 
is equal to the will, the human soul 
requires no other heaven. — Shelley. 


Joy is a flame which association 
alone can keep alive, and which goes 
out unless communicated. — Lamartine, 


Who partakes in another’s joys is a 
more humane character than he who 
partakes in his griefs. — Lavater. 


Joy is an import; joy is an exchange; 

Joy flies monopolists: it calls for two; 

Rich fruit 1 Heaven planted! never pluck’d 
by one, ' — Young. 


Little joys refresh us constantly, 
like house-bread, and never bring dis- 
gust; and great ones, like sugar-bread, 
briefly, and then satiety. — Richter. 


Trouble is a thing that will come 
without our call ; but true joy will 
not spring up without ourselves. — 
Bishop Patrick. 


Joy is the mainspring in the whole 
Of endless Nature’s calm rotation, 
oy moves the dazzling wheels that rol^ 
n the great Time-piece of Creation. 

— Schiller. 


Here below is not the land of hap- 
piness : I kpow it now ; it is only the, 
land of toil, and every joy which 
comes to us is only to strengthen us 
for some greater labor that is to suc- 
ceed. — Fichte. 


The very society of joy redoubles 
it ; so that, whilst it lights upon my 
friend it rebounds upon myself, and 
the brighter his candle burns the mors 
easily will it light minq. — South. 
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There are joys which long to be ours. 
God sends ten thousand truths, 
which come about us like birds seek- 
ing inlet ; but we are shut up to them, 
and so they bring us nothing, but sit 
and sing awhile upon the roof, and 
then fly away. — Beecher. 


Joy wholly from without, is false, 
precarious, and short. From without 
it may be gathered ; but, like gathered 
flowers, though fair, and sweet for a 
season, it must soon wither, and be- 
come offensive. Joy from within is 
like smelling the rose on the tree ; 
it is more sweet and fair, it is lasting ; 
and, I must add, immortal. — Young. 


The joy resulting from the diffusion 
of blessings to all around us is the 
purest and sublimest that can ever 
enter the human mind, and can be con- 
ceived only by those who have expe- 
rienced it. Next to the consolations 
of divine grace, it is the most sov- 
ereign balm to the miseries of life, 
both in him who is the object of it, 
and in him who exercises it. — Bishop 
Porteus. 


God is merely tuning the soul, as 
an instrument, in this life. And these 
joys of the Christian, are only the 
notes and chords that are sounded 
out in the preparation — preludes to 
the perfect harmony that shall flood 
the soul — forerunners of the perfected 
and rapturous joy that shall bless the 
soul, in that exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory. — Herrick Johnson. 


Real joy seems dissonant from the 
human character in its present condi- 
tion; and if it be felt, it must come 
from a higher region, for the world is 
shadowed by sorrow ; thorns array the 
ground; the very clouds, while they 
weep fertility on our mountains, seem 
also to shed a tear on man’s grave 
who (ieparts, unlike the beauties of 
sunmier, to return no more ; who fades 
unlike the sons of the forest, which 
another summer beholds new clothed, 
when he is tmclothed and forgotten. 
>— Rev. Dr. Andrews* 


Many men fail to realize that joy is 
distinctly moral. It is a fruit of the 
spiritual life. We have no more right* 
to pray for joy, fjf,we are pot doing 


the things that Jesus said would bring 
it, than we would have to ask interest 
in a savings bank in which we had 
never deposited money. Joy does not 
happen. It is a flower that springs 
from roots. It is the inevitable re- 
sult of certain lines followed and laws 
obeyed, and so a matter of character. 
Therefore, we cannot say that joy is 
like a fine complexion, a distinct addi- 
tion to the charm of the face, which 
yet would be structurally perfect 
without this charm. Joy is a fea- 
ture, and the face that does not have 
it is disfigured. The Christian life 
that is joyless is a discredit to God, 
and a disgrace to itself. — Maltbie Bab- 
cock. 

Judaism (See Jews) 

There was a twilight before the 
dawn, and a dawn before the morn- 
ing, and a morning before the day. — 
W. B. Gladstone. 


Stands midway between Heathenism 
and Christianity. It rose out of Hea- 
thenism as twilight out of night* and 
melted into Christianity as twilight 
into morning. — Anonymous. 

Judge 

The cold neutrality of an impartial 
judge. — Burke. 


When a man’s life is under debate, 
The judge can ne’er too long deliberate, 
— Dryden. 


A wise judge, by the craft of the 
law, was never seduced from its pur- 
pose. — Southey. 


What can innocence hope for, 

When such as sit her judges are corrupted? 

— Massinger. 


It is better that a judge should lean 
on the side of compassion than sever- 
ity. — Cervantesi 


Heaven is above all yet; there sits a jxtdge. 
That no king can corrupt. —Shakespeare. 


The hungry judges soon the sentence sign. 
And wretches hang that jurymen may dine. 

, —Pope 


^ Let the judges answer to the ques- 
tion of Jaw, and the jurors to the mat- 
ter of fact, — ^Law Maxim. 
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A corrupt judge Is not qualified to 
inquire into the truth. — Horace. 


Four things belong to a judge: to 
hear courteously, to answer wisely, to 
consider soberly, and to decide im- 
partially. — Socrates. 

If judges would make their deci- 
sions just, they should behold neither 
plaintifi, defendant, nor^ pleader, but 
only the cause itselL — Livingston. 


Judges ought to be more learned 
than, witty, more reverent than plau- 
sible, and more advised than confident. 
Above all things, integrity is their por- 
tion and proper virtue. — Bacon. 


Judges are but men, and are sway- 
ed like other men by vehement prej- 
udices. This is corruption in reality, 
give it whatever other name you please. 
— David Dudley Field, 


A good judge should never boast of 
his jpower, because he can do nothing 
but what he can do justly : he is not 
the master, but the minister of the 
law. Authority without virtue is a 
very dangerous state. — Thomas Wil- 
son. 


And then, the justice;^ 
In fair round belly, with good capon lin’d, 
With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wise saws and modem instances, 
And so he plays his part. — Shakespeare. 


He who the sword of heaven will bear 
Should be as holy as severe; 

Pattern m himself to know, 

Grace to stand, and virtue go; 

More nor less to others paying 
Than by self-offenses weighing. 

Shame to him, whose cruel striking 
Kills for faults qf his own liking! 

— Shakesfxeare. 

Judgment 

Forbear to judge, for we are sinners 
all. — Shakespeare. 


Wise judges are we of each other! 
^Richelieu, 


When we love, it is the heart that 
judges. — Joubert. 


Judge thyself with a judgment of 
sincerity, and thou wilt judge others 
with a judgment of charity. — Mason, 


The more one judges, the less one 
loves. — Balzac. 


No man should be judge in his own 
case. — Law Maxim. 


Extreme justice is extreme injus- 
tice. — Cicero. 


He hurts the good who spares the 
bad. — Syrus. 


For every event is a judgment of 
God. — Schiller. 


Judgment is forced upon us by ex- 
perience. — J ohnson. 


Make not thyself the judge of any 
man. — Longf el lo w. 


One man’s word is no man’s word ; 
we should quietly hear both sides.— 
Goethe. 


Who upon earth could live were all 
judged justly? — Byron. 


Every one complains of the badness 
of his memory, but nobody of his judg- 
ment. — Rochefoucauld. 


*Tis with our judgments as our watches; 
none 

Go just alike, yet each believes his own. 

— Pope. 


The right of private judgment is 
absolute in every American citizen. — 
James A. Garfield. 


The judgment of a great people is 
often wiser than the wisest men. — 
Kossuth. 


Judging is balancing an account, 
and determining on which side the 
odds lie. — Locke. 


I will chide no heathen in the world, 
but myself, against whom I know most 
faults. — Shakespeare. 


The world is an excellent judge in 
general, but a very bad one in partic- 
ular. — Lord Greville. 


A judgment is the mqntal act by 
which one thing is affirmed or denied 
of another. — Sir W. Hamilton. 
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And how his audit stands, who 
knows, save Heaven ? — Shakes^are. 


How would you be if He, which is 
the top of judgment, should but judge 
you as you are? — Shakespeare. 


Men’s judgments sway on that side 
fortune leans. — George Chapman. 


Outward judgment often fails, in- 
ward justice never. — Theodore Parker. 


Hear one side, and you will be m 
the dark ; hear both sides, and all will 
be clear. — Haliburton. 

I can promise to be sincere, but I 
cannot promise to be impartial. 
Goethe. 


There are no judgments so harsh as 
those of the erring, the inexperienced, 
and the young. — Miss Mulock. 

I mistrust the judgment of every 
man in a case in which his own wishes 
are concerned. — Wellington. 


They, judgment and reason, have 
been grand jurymen since before Noah 
was a sailor. — Shakespeare. 


Next to sound judgment, diamonds 
and pearls are the rarest things to be 
met with. — BruySre. 

O judgment! thou art fled to brutish beasts. 
And men have lost their reason! 

— Shakespeare. 


We shall be judged, not by what we 
might have been, but what we have 
been. — Sewell. 


Woe to him, * ♦ * who has no 
court of appeal against the world’s 
judgment. — Carlyle. 

Human judgment is finite, and it 
ought always to be charitable. — Wil- 
liam Winter. 


How little do they see what is, who frame 
Their hasty judgment upon that which seems. 

— Southey. 


If we‘ will measure other peoples 
corn in our own bushel, let us first 
take it to the Divine standard, and 
Jiave it sealed. — J. G. Holland. 


Judge thyself with a judgment of 
sincerity, and thou wilt judge others 
with a judgment of charity. — Mason. 


We judge ourselves by what we feel 
capable of doing, while others judge 
us by what we have already done. — 
Longfellow. 


The very thing that men think they 
have got the most of, they have got 
the least of; and that is judgment. — 
H. W. Shaw. 


How are we justly to determine in 
a world where there are no innocent 
ones to judge the guilty? — Madame de 
Genlis. 


Men are not to be judged by their 
looks, habits, and appearances : but by 
the character of their lives and conver- 
sations, and by their works. — L’Es- 
trange. 


The most generous and merciful in 
judgment upon the faults of others, 
are always the most free from faults 
themselves. — Aughey. 


Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice; 
Take each man’s censure, but reserve by 
judgment. — Shakespeare. 


We neither know nor judge our- 
selves: others may judge, but cannot 
know us. God alone judges and knows 
us. — Wilkie Collins. 


In judging of others, a man labor- 
eth in vain, — often erreth and easily 
sinneth ; but in judging and examining 
himself, he always laboreth fruitfully. 
— Thomas 3, Kempis. 


For we must all appear before 
the judgment-seat of Christ, that ev- 
ery one may receive the things done in 
his body, according to that he hath 
done, wnether it be good or bad.— 
Bible. 


Rashly, nor bfttimes truly, doth man 
pass judgment on his brother; for he 
seeth not the springs of the heart, nor 
heareth the reasons of the mind. — 
Tupper. 


Fools measure actions after they 
are done by the event; wise men be- 
forehand, by the rules of reason and 
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right The former look to the end to 
judge of the act Let me look to the 
act, and leave the end to God. — 
Bishop Hale. 


0, how full of error is the judgment 
of mankind. They wonder at results 
when they are ignorant of the rea- 
sons. They call it fortune when they 
know not the cause, and thus worship 
their own ignorance changed into a 
deity. — Metastasio. 


In forming a judgment, lay your 
hearts void of fore-taken opinions ; 
else, whatsoever is done or said, w^^^ 
be measured by a wrong rule; like 
them who have the jaundice, to whom 
everything appeareth yellow. — Sir P. 
Sidney. 


It is very questionablej in my mind, 
how far we have the right to judge 
one of another, since there is born 
within every man the germs of both 
virtue and vice. The development of 
one or the other is contingent npon 
circumstances. — Ballou. 


The judgment may be compared to 
a clock or watch, where the most or- 
dinary machine is sufEeient to tell the 
hours; but the most elabora*te alone 
can point out the minutes and sec- 
onds, and distinguish the smallest dif- 
ferences of time. — Pontenelle. • 


Foolish men imagine that because 
judgment for an evil thing is delayed, 
ibere is no justice, but an accident 
alone, bere below. Judgment for an 
evil thing is many times delayed some 
day or two, some century or two; but 
it is sure as life, it sure as death I 
— Carlyle. 


Ev*n not all these, in one rich lot comhincd, 
Can make the happy man, without the mind. 
Where judgment sits clear-sighted, an(i sur- 
veys 4 

The chain of reason with unerring gaze. 

— Thomson. 


It behooves us always to bear in 
mind, that while actions are always to 
be judged by the immutable standard 
of right and wrong, the judgments 
which we pass upon men must be 
qualified by considerations of age. 


country, station, and other accidental 
circumstances ; and it will then be 
found that he who is most charitable 
in his judgment is generally the least 
unjust. — Southey. 


God does not weigh criminality in 
our scales. We ‘ have one ‘ absolute, 
with the seal of authority upon it; 
and with us an ounce is an ounce, 
and a pound a pound. God’s measure 
is the heart of the offender, — a bal- 
ance which varies with every one of 
us, a balance so delicate that a 
tear cast in the other side may make 
the weight of error kick the beam. — • 
Lowell. 


Would that our harsh judgments 
could be restrained, our impatience 
checked, our selfishness broken down, 
our passions controlled, our waste of 
time and life in worthless or un- 
worthy objects corrected, by the 
thought that there is One in whose 
hands we are, who cares for us with a 
parent’s love, who will judge us here- 
after without the slightest tinge of 
human infirmity, the All-Merciful and 
the All- Just — Dean Stanley. 

Judgment Day 

Truly at the day of judgment we 
shall not be examined as to what we 
have read, but as to what we have 
done; not as to how well we have 
spoken, but as to how religiously we 
have lived. — ^Thomas Sl Kempis. 


Oh, on that day, that wrathful day, 

When man to judgment wakes from clay, 
Be Thou, O Christ, the sinner’s stay, 
Though heaven and earth shall pass away. 

— Walter Scdtt. 


We are all approaching that dread 
tribunal. However diversified our 
paths, they all converge toward that 
common centre. The young, with 
their elastic tread, are striding to the 
judgment; tfie old, with their totter- 
ing limbs are creeping to the judg- 
ment; the rich in their ^splendid equi- 
pages are driving to the judgment ; the 
poor in rags and barefooted are 
walking to the judgment. The Ciiris- 
tian making God’s statutes his song, 
is a pilgrim to the Judgment; the sin- 
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nei% treading upon the mercy of Jesus, 
and trampling upon His blood, is 
hastening to the judgment. ‘‘We 
must all appear before the judgment- 
seat of Chrisf — Richard Fuller. 


It is the month of June, 

The month of leaves and roses, 

When pleasant sights salute the eyes 
And pleasant scents the noses. 

— N. P. Willis. 


■Glorious transformation ! glorious 
translation I I seem already to behold 
the wondrous scene. The sea and the 
land have given up their dead! the 
quickened myriads have been judged 
according to their works. And now, 
an innumerable company, out of all 
nations and tribes and tongues, ascend 
with the Mediator towards the king- 
dom of His Father. Can it be that 
these, who were bom children of earth, 
who were long enemies to God by 
wicked works, are to enter the bright 
scenes of paradise? Yes, He who 
leads them has washed them in His 
blood; He who leads them has sancti- 
fied them by His Spirit — Henry Mel- 
vill. 


Meanwhile the globe begins to trem- 
ble on its axis ; the moon is covered 
with a bloody veil, the threatening 
stars hang half detached from the 
vault of heaven, and the agony of the 
world commences. Then, all at once, 
the fatal hour strikes; God suspends 
the movements of the creation, and 
the earth has passed away like an ex- 
hausted river. Now. resounds the 
trumpet of the angel of judgmept; 
and the cry is heard, “Arise, ye dead I” 
The sepulchres burst open with a ter- 
, rific noise, the human race issues all 
at once from the tomb, and the as- 
sembled multitudes fill the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat. Behold, the Son of 
Man appears in' the clouds ; the powers 
of hell ascend from the depths of the 
abyss to witness the last judgment 
pronounced upon the ages ; the goats 
are separated from the sheep, the 
wicked are plunged into the gulf, the 
just ascend triumphantly to heaven, 
God returns to His repose, and the 
reign of eternity commences. — Cha- 
teaubriand. 

June , * 

And what is so rare as a day in 
Then, if ever, come perfect days; 

Then heaven tries enrth df it be ip tune, 
And dVer it softly her warm ear lays. 

' ' —Lowell. 


June falls asleep upon her bier of flowers; 
In vain are dewdrops sprinkled o’er her. 

In vain would fond winds fan her back to 
life, 

Her hours are numbered on the floral dial. 

— Lucy Larcom. 


July 

The summer looks out from her brazen 
tower. 

Through the flashing bars of July. 

—Francis Thompson. 


Loud is the summer’s busy song 
The smallest breeze can find a tongue. 
While insects of each tiny size 
Grow teasing with their melodies, 

Till noon burns with its blistering breath 
Around, and day lies still as death. 

— Clare. 


The linden, in the fervors of July, 
Hums with a louder concert. When the 
wind 

Sweeps the broad forest in its summer 
prime, 

As when some master-hand exulting sweeps 
The keys of some great organ, ye give forth 
The music of the woodland depths, a hymn 
Of gladness and of thanks. — Bryant. 

Jury 

Do not your juries give their verdict 
As if they felt the cause, not heard it. 

— Butler. 


The hungry judges soon the sentence sign. 
And wretches hang, that jurymen m^ dine. 

— rope. 


The jury, passing on the prisoner's life, 
May, in the sworn twelve, have a thief or 
two 

Guiltier than him they try. — Shakespeare. 


In my mind he was guilty of no 
error, he was chargeable with no ex- 
aggeration, he was betrayed by his 
fancy into no metaphor, who once 
said, that all we see about us, Kings, 
Lords, and Commons, the whole ma- 
chinery of the state, all the apparatus 
of the system, and its varied workings, 
end in simply bringing twelve good 
men into a box. — ^Lord Broug^ham. 

Justice 

Heaven’s slow but sure redress of 
human ills. — Owen Meredith. ' 
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Justice is truth in action. — Jonbert. 

Justice is the soul of the universe. 
— Omar Khayam. 

Justice satisfies everybody, and jus- 
tice alone. — Emerson. 

Justice delayed is justice denied. — 
Gladstone. 

Justice vrithout wisdom is impos- 
sible. — Fronde. 

Delay of justice is injustice. — 
Landor. 

He who is only just is cruel. — 
Byron. 

Justice always whirls in equal meas- 
ure. — Shakespeare. 

Justice is the great end of civil 
society. — David Dudley Field. 

Moderation is the basis of justice. 
— George MacDonald. 

The great soul of this world is just. 
— Carlyle. 

Justice is lame as well as blind 
among us. — Otway. 

The books are balanced in heaven, 
not here. — H. W. Shaw. 

Let us be sacrificers, but no butch- 
ers. — Shakespeare. 

Let justice be done, thouah the 
heavens should fall. — Motto of Em- 
peror Ferdinand I. 

Peace, if possible, but justice at any 
rate. — ^Wendell Phillips. 

The virtue of justice consists in 
moderation, as regulated by wisdom. 
— Aristotle. 

Justice discards party, friendship, 
kindred, and is always, therefore, rep- 
resented as blind. — ^Addison. 

There is no virtue so truly great 
and godlike as justice. — ^Addison. 


It is impossible to be just if one is 
not generous. — Joseph Roux. 

Every place is safe to him who lives 
with justice. — Epictetus. 

Be just in all thy actions, and if join’d 
With those that are not, never change thy 
mind. — Denham. 

God’s mill grinds slow, but sure. — 
George Herbert. 

The sweet remembrance of the just 
Shall flourish when he sleeps in dust. 

— Paraphrase of Psalm cxii. 6. 

Above all other things is justice: 
success is a good thing; wealth is 
good also; honor is better; but jus- 
tice excels them all. — David Dudley 
Field. 

Man is unjust, but God is just; and 
finally justice triumphs. — Longfellow. 

The hope of all who suffer, 

The dread of all who wrong. 

—Whittier. 

Poise the cause in justice’s equal scales, 
Whose beam stands sure, whose rightful 
cause prevails. -i— Shakespeare. 

Whoever fights, whoever falls, 

Justice conquers evermore. 

— Emerson. 

No obligation to justice does force 
a man to be cruel, or to use the sharp- 
est sentence. — Jeremy Taylor. 

Justice, being destroyed, will de- 
stroy; being preserved, will preserve. 
— Mann. 

f 

Justice is but the distributing to 
everything according to the require- 
ments of its nature. — Glanvill, 

Justice is like the north star, which 
i-s fixed, and all the Test revolve about 
it. — Confucius. 

Justice is the bread of the nation; 
it is always hungry for it — Chateau- 
briand. 

Pity and forbearance should char- 
acterize all acts of justice. — Franklin. 
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Sound policy is never at variance 
with substantial justice. — Dr. Parr. 


The injustice of men subserves the 
justice of God, and often His mercy. — 
Madame Swetchine. 


Justice consists in doing no injury 
to men; decency, in giving them no 
effence. — Cicero. 


All religion and all ethics are 
summed up in justice. — Conway. 


Men are always Invoking justice ; 
yet it is justice which should make 
them tremble. — Mme. Swetchine. 


Liberty, equality, — bad principles ! 
The only true principle for humanity 
is justice, and justice towards the 
feeble becomes necessarily protection 
or kindness. — Amiel. * 


I beseech you, 

Wrest once the law to your authority: 
To do a great right, do a little wrong. 

— Shakespeare. 


Justice is the fundamental and al- 
most only virtue of social life, as it 
embraces all those actions which are 
useful to society. — Volney. 


Justice offers nothing but what may 
be accepted with honor ; and lays 
claim to nothing in return but what 
we ought not even to -wish to with- 
hold. — Woman’s Rights and Duties. 


The sentiment of justice is so 
natural, so universally acquired by all 
mankind, that it seems to me inde- 
pendent of all law, all party, all re- 
ligion. — Voltaire. 


Justice is the insurance which we 
have on our lives and property; to 
which may be added, and obedience 
is the premium which we pay for it. — 
William Penn. 


Truth is its handmaid, freedom is 
its child, peace is its companion, 
safety walks in its steps, victory fol- 
lows in its train; it is the brightest 
emanation from the gospel, it is the 
attribute of God. — Sydney Smith. 


God gives manhood but one clew to 
success, — utter and exact justice; that 
he guarantees shall be always ex« 
pediency. — Wendell Phillips. 


God’s justice, tardy though it prove per* 
chance, 

Rests never on the track until it reach 
Delinquency. — Robert Browning. 


Thrice is he arm’d that hath his quarrel 
just, 

And he but naked, though lock’d up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is cor- 
rupted. — Shakespeare. 


Justice is the idea of God, the ideal 
of man, the rule of conduct writ in 
the nature of mankind. — Theodore 
Parker. 


Be just and fear not: 

Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy 
country’s. 

Thy God’s, and truth’s. —Shakespeare. 


Justice is the great interest of man 
on earth. It is the ligament which 
holds civilized beings and civilized 
nations together. — Webster. 


In matters of equity between man 
and man, our Saviour has taught us 
to put my neighbor in place of my- 
self, and myself in place of my neigh- 
bor. — Dr. Watts. 


Who shall put his finger on the 
work of justice, and say, “It is there”? 
Justice is like the kingdom of God: 
it is not without us as a fact; it is 
within us as a great yearning. — 
Georgel Eliot. 


At present we can only reason of 
the divine justice from what we know 
of justice in man. When we are in 
other scenes, we may have truer and 
nobler ideas of it; but while we are 
in this life, we can ^ only speak from 
the volume that is laid open before us. 
— Pope. 


Though justice be thy plea, con- 
sider this, that in the course of jus- 
tice none of us should see salvation. 
We do pray for mercy ; and that same 
prayer doth teaQh us all to render 
the deeds of mercy. — Shakespeare. 
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Ay, justice, who evades her? 

Her scales reach every heart; 

The action and the motive, 

She weigheth each apart; 

And none who swerve from right or truth 
Can ’scape her penalty. — Mrs. Hale. 


Justice is immortal, eternal, and im^ 
mutable, like God Himself; and the 
development of law is only then a 
progress when it is directed towards 
those principle which like Him, are 


eternal; and whenever prejudice or 
error succeeds in establishing in cus- 
tomary law any doctrine contrary to 
eternal jusiice. — Kossuth. 


Justice is passionless and therefore sure; 

Guilt for a while may flourish; virtue sink 

’Neath the shade of calumny and ill; jus- 
tice 

At last, like the bright sun, shall break 
majestic forth, 

The shield of innocence, the guard oi 
truth. — J. F. Smith, 




K 


Our kindred first. — Cliamfort. 
The rich never want kindred. — 


A little more than kin, and less than 
kind. — Shakespeare. 


Let the white man’s country be my 
country, and his kindred my kindred. 
— Pocahontas. 


One touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin. — Shakespeare. 


The parted bosom clings to wonted 
home, if aught that’s kindred cheer 
the welcome hearth. — Byron. 

Kindness 

Kind wotds are the music of the 
world. — F. W. Faber. 


Beauty lives with kindness. — 
Shakespeare. 


Kindness is virtue itself. — Lamar- 
tine. 


Heaven in sunshine will requite the 
.kind. — Byron. 


Kindness gives birth to kindness.— 
Sophocles. 


Kindness nobler ever than revenge. 
— Shakespeare. 


A small unkindness is a great of- 
fence. — Hannah More. 


How wise must one be to be always 
kind. — Marie Ebner-Esqhenbaeh. 


Kindness, the poetry of the heart.—* 
Aimd-Martin. 


Paradise is open to all kind hearts. 
— B^ranger. 


There is a vast deal of vital air in 
loving words. — Landor. 


Kindness which is not ineshaust* 
ible does not deserve the name. — Marie 
Ebner-Eschenbach. 


He had a face like a benediction- — 
Cervantes. 


Kindness is the only charm permit- 
ted to the aged ; it is the coquetry of 
white hairs. — Octave Feuillet. 


Kindness has converted more sin- 
ners than either zeal, eloquence, or 
learning.— t-F. W. Faber. 


Kindness in women, not their beauteous 
looks, ’ 

Shall win my love. — Shakespeaiiie!. 


That best portion of a good man’s life, 

His little nameless, unremernbered acts of 
kindness and of love. — Wordsworth. 


Wherever there is a human being 
there is an opportunity for a kindness. 
— Seneca. 


Kindness is wisdom. There is none in life 
But needs it and may learn. — Bailey. 

Yet do I fear thy nature; 

It is too full o’ the milk o’ human kind- 
ness. , — Shakespeare. 


Wise sayings often fall on barren 
ground ; but a kind word is never 
thrown away, — Arthur Helps. 
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If what must be given is given will- 
ingly the kindness is doubled. — Syrus. 


Kindness is the golden chain by 
which society is bound together. — 
Goethe. 


An effort made for the happiness of 
others lifts us above ourselves. — ^IVIrs, 
L. M. Child. 


Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
and simple faith than Norman blood. 
— ^Tennyson. 


You may ride us with one soft kiss 
a thousand furlongs, ere with spur we 
heat an acre. — Shakespeare. 


The drying up a single tear has 
more of honest fame than shedding 
seas of gore. — Byron. 


There is no beautifier of complex- 
ion or form or behavior like the wish 
to scatter joy, and not pain, around 
us. — Emerson. 


There is no dearth of kindness in 
this world of ours; only in our blind- 
ness we gather thorns for flowers. — 
Gerald Massey. 


Their cause I plead — plead it in heart and 
mind; 

A fellow-feeling makes one wondrous kind. 

— David Garrick. 


I have sped by land and sea, and 
mingled with much people, but never 
yet could find a spot unsunned by 
human kindness. — Tupper. 


What thou wilt. 

Thou shalt rather enforce it with thy smile, 
Than hew to’t with thy sword. 

—Shakespeare. 

Gentle feelings produce profoundly 
beneficial effects upon stern natures. 
It is, the spring rain which melts the 
ice-covering of the earth, and causes 
it to open to the beams of heaven. — 
Fredrika Bremer. 


Ministers who threaten death and 
destruction employ weapons of weak- 
ness. Argument and kindness are 
alone effectual, flavored by the prin- 
ciples of Divine love. — Hosea Ballou. 


A more glorious victory cannot be 
gained over another man than this, 
that when the injury began on his 
part, the kindness should begin on 
ours. — Tillotson. 


! How easy it is for one benevolent 
being to diffuse pleasure around him; 
and bow truly is a kind heart a foun- 
tain of gladness, making everything 
ill its vicinity to freshen into smiles ! 
- — Washington Irving. 


Oppose kindness to perverseness. 
The heavy sword will not cut soft 
silk; by using sweet words and gen- 
tleness you may lead an elephant with 
a hair. — Saadi. 


Life is made up, not of great sacri- 
fices or duties, but of little things, in 
which smiles and kindnesses and small 
obligations, given habitually, are what 
win and preserve the heart, and se- 
cure comfort. — Sir Humphry Davy. 


The cheapest of all things is kind-- 
ness, its exercise requiring the leas* 
possible trouble and self-sacrifice. 

hearts,” said Burleigh to Queen 
Elizabeth, “and you have all men’s 
hearts and purses.” — Samuel Smiles. 


The happiness of life may be great- 
ly increased by small courtesies in 
which there is no parade, whose voice 
is too still to tease, and which mani- 
fest themselves by tender and affec- 
tionate looks, and little kind acts of 
attention. — Sterne. 


He who confers a favor should at 
once forget it, if he is not to show a 
sordid ungenerous spirit. To remind 
a man of a kindness conferred on him, 
and to talk of it, is little different 
from reproach. — Demosthenes. 


One kindly deed may turn 
The fountain of thy soul 
To love’s sweet day-star, that shall o'er 
thee burn 

Long as its currents roll. — Holmes. 


Always say a' kind word if you can, 
if only that it may come in, perhaps, 
with singular opportuneness, enter- 
ing some, mournful man’s darkened 
room, like a beautiful firefly, whose 
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happy circumvolutions he cannot but 
watch, forgetting his many troubles. 
— Helps. 


We may scatter the seeds of cour- 
tesy and kindness around us at so lit- 
tle expense. Some of them will in- 
evitably fall on good ground, and grow 
up into benevolence in the minds of 
others ; and all of them will bear fruit 
of happiness in the bosom whence they 
spring. — Bentham. 


Kind words produce their own 
image in men’s souls, and a beautiful 
image it is. They soothe and quiet 
and comfort the hearer. They shame 
him out of his sour, morose, unkind 
feelings. We have not yet begun to 
use kind words in such abundance as 
they ought to be used. — Pascal. 


In the intercourse of social life, it 
is by little acts of watchful kindness 
recurring daily and hourly, — and op- 
portunities of doing kindnesses if 
sought for are forever starting up, — 
it is by words, by tones, by gestures, 
by looks, that affection is won and 
preserved. He who neglects these 
trifles, yet boasts that, whenever a 
great sacrifice is called for, he shall 
be ready to make It, will rarely be 
loved. The likelihood is, he will not 
make it; and if he does, it will be 
much rather for his own sake than for 
his neighbor’s. — G. A. Sala. 


Since trifles make the sum of human things, 
And half our misery from our foibles 
springs; . 

Since life’s best joys consist in peace and 
ease. 

And few can save or serve, but all may 
please; . . “ , 

Oh I let th’ ungentle spirit learn from hence 
A small unkindness is a great offense,^ 
Large bounties to restore we wish in vain,^ 
But all may shun the guilt of giving pain. 

. — Hannah More. 


Everyone of us knows how painful 
it is to be called by malicious names, 
to have his character undermined by 
false insinuations, to be overreached 
in a bargain, to be neglected by those 
who rise in life, to be thrust on one 
side by those who have stronger wills 
and stouter hearts. Everyone knows, 
also, the pleasure of receiving a kind 
look, a warm greeting, a hand held 


out to help in distress, a diflaeulty 
solved, a higher hope revealed for this 
world or the next. By that pain and 
by that pleasure let us judge what we 
should do to others. — Dean Stanley. 

Kings 

A king should be a king in all 
things. — ^Adtian. 


There’s such divinity doth hedge a 
king. — Shakespeare. 


Every monarch is subject to a 
mightier one. — Seneca. 


The right divine of kings to govern 
wrong ! — Pope. 


The king’s name is a tower of 
strength. — Shakespeare. 


A good king is a public servant.— 
Ben Jonson. 


What is a king? a man condemn’d to bear 
The public burthen of the nation’s care. 

— Prior. 


The king that yields to popular commo- 
tions, 

Is more the slave than sovereign of his 
people. —Philips. 


The king that faithfully judgeth the 
poor, his throne shall be established 
forever. — ^Bible. 


Luxurious kings are to their people lost. 
They live like drones, upon the public cost. 

— Dry den. 


The presence of a king engenders love 
Amongst his subjects, and his royal friends. 

— Shakespeare. 


What have kings 

That privates have not too, save ceremony? 

— Shakespeare. 


Oh, happy kings, 

Whose thrones are raised in their subjects 
hearts. — John Ford. 

He on whom .heaven confers a scep- 
tre knows not the weight till he bears 
it. — Corneille. 


Implements of war and subjuga- 
tion are the last arguments to which 
kings resort. — Patrick Henry* 
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Uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown. — Shakespeare. 


Whoever is king, is also the father 
of his country. — Congreve. 


Empire I thou i)oor and despicable 
thing, when such as these make or 
unmake a king I — Dryden. 


A man'^s a man; but when you see 
a king, you see the work of many 
thousand men. — George Eliot. 


Kings will be tyrants from policy, 
when subjects are rebels from princi- 
ple^ — ^Ed. Burke. 


Kings are like stars — they rise and set — they 
have 

The worship o£ the world, hut no repose. 

—Shelley. 


A king is the first servant and first 
magistrate of the state. — Frederick 
the Great, 


Kings are for nations in their swad- 
dling-clothes : France has attained her 
majority. — Victor Hugo. 


The king is but a man, as I am, 
the violet smells to him as it does to 
me. — Shakespeare. 


O, unhappy state of kings! it is 
well the robe of majesty is gay, or 
who would put it on? — Hannah More. 


Not all the water in the rough rude sea 
Can wash the halm from an anointed king: 
The breath of worldly men cannot depose 
The deputy elected by the Lord. 

— Shakespeare. 


A crown! what is it? It is to bear 
the miseries of a people, — to hear 
their murmurs, feel their discontents, 
and sink beneath load of splendid 
care. — Hannah More. 


Within the hollow crown that 
rounds the mortal temples of a king, 
keeps Death his court; and there the 
antic sits, scoffing his state. — Shake- 
speare. 


The example alone of a vicious 
prince will corrupt an age ; but that of 
a good one will not reform it — Swift. 


The people are fashioned according 
to the example of their king, and edicts 
are of less power than the model 
which his life exhibits. — Claudianus. 


When a king sets himself to bandy 
against the highest court and resi- 
dence of all regal powers, he then, in 
the single person of a man, fights 
against his own majesty and kingship. 
— Milton. 


A king may be a tool, a thing of 
straw; but if he serves to frighten 
our enemies, and secure our property, 
it is well enough; a scarecrow is a 
thing of straw, but it protects the 
corn. — ^Pope. 


A crown 

Golden in show, is but a wreath of thorns; 
Brings danger, troubles, cares, and sleepless 
nights 

To him who wears a regal diadem. 

— Milton. 


He is ours, 

T* administer, to guard, t’ adorn the state, 
But not to warp or change it. We are his, 
To serve him nobly in the common cause, 
True to the death, but not to be his slaves. 

— Cowper. 


And while they live, we see their glorious 
actions 

Oft wrested to the worst; and all their life 

Is but a stage of endless toil and strife, 

Of torments, uproars, mutinies, and fac* 
tions ; 

They rise with fear, and He with danger 
down; 

Huge are the cares that wait upon the 
crown. — Earl of Sterling. 


He’s a king, 

A right true king, that dares do aught save 
wrong : 

Fears nothing mortal, but to he unjust; 

Who is not blown up with the fiatt’ring 
puffs 

Of spongy sycophants; who stands un- 
mov’d 

Despite the jostling of opinion. — Marston, 


The king-becoming graces, 

As justice, verity, temperance, stableness. 
Bounty, perseverance, mercy, lowliness, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 

I have no relish of them; but abound , 

In the division of each several crime, 
Acting in many ways. — Shakespeare. 


One of the strongest natural proofs 
of the folly of hereditary right in 
kings is, that Nature disapproves it; 
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otherwise she would not so frequently 
turn it into ridicule by giving mankind 
an ass in place of a lion. — Thomas 
Paine. 

Kisses 

The blossom of love. — Ninon de 
Lenclos. 


Love’s great artillery. — Crashaw. 


Kisses are the messengers of love. — 
Martin Opitz. 


Stolen kisses are always sweetest. — 
Leigh Hunt. 


A kiss from my mother made me a 
painter. — Benjamin West. 


A long, long kiss, a kiss of youth, 
and love. — Byron. 


“Kiss” rhymes to “bliss” in fact, as 
well as verse. — Byron. 


Eden revives in the first kiss of 
love. — Byron. 


Sweetest memorial, the first kiss of 
love. — Byron. 


Our spirits rushed together at the 
touching of the- lips. — Tennyson. 


With this kiss take my blessing. 
God protect thee ! — Shakespeare. 


As in the soft and sweet eclipse, 
when soul meets soql on lovers’ lips, 
—Shelley. 


Tou cannot analyze a kiss any more 
than you can dissect the fragrance of 
flowers. — H. W. Shaw. 

I clasp thy waist, I feel thy bosom’s 
beat — oh, kiss me into faintness sweet 
and dim I — Alexander Smith. 


Or leave a kiss but in the cup, and 
I’ll not look for wine. — Ben Jonson. 


Upon thy cheek lay I this zealous 
kiss, as seal to the indenture of my 
love. — Shakespeare. 

Lorijj I wonder what fool it was 
that first invented kissing. — Swift 


Some there be that shadows kiss; 
such have but a shadow’s bliss. — ‘ 
Shakespeare. 


* * * And when my lips meet thine 

Thy very soul is wedded unto mine. 

— H. H. Boyesen. 


A soft lip 

Would tempt you to eternity of kissingl 
— Ben Jonson. 


What is a kisse? Why this, as some ap- 
prove : 

The sure sweet sement, glue, and lime of 
love. — Herrick. 


I understand thy kisses, and thou mine. 
And that’s a feeling disputation. 

— Shakespeare. 


The fragrant infancy of opening 
flowers flowed to my senses in that 
melting kiss.— Southern. 


Once more for pity, that I may 
keep the flavor upon my lips till we 
meet again. — Dryden. 


The kiss you take is paid by that you give: 
The joy is mutual, and I’m still in debt. 

— Lord Lansdowne, 


Since there’s no help, come let us 
kiss and part — Drayton. 

Come, lay thy Head upon my breast. 

And I will kiss thee unto rest. 

— Byron. 


Thy lips which spake wrong coun- 
sel, I kiss close. — E. B. Browning. 


Oh I let me live forever on those lips! 

The nectar of the gods to these is tasteless. 

— Dryden. 


And his kissing is as full of sanc- 
tity as the touch of holy bread. — 
Shakespeare. 


God pardons like a mother, who 
kisses the offence into everlasting for- 
getfulness. — Beecher. 


, Teach not thy lip such scorn ; for it 
was made for kissing, lady, not for 
such contempt. — Shakespeare. 


Then kissed me hard, as if he 
plucked up kisses by the roots, tiiat 
grew upon my lips. — Shakespeare^ 
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Mercy and truth are met together: 
righteousness and peace have kissed 
each other. — Bible. 

Sweeter than the stolen kiss 
Are the granted kisses. 

— Bayard Taylor. 

And with a velvet lip print on his 
brow such language as the tongue 
hath never si>oken. — Mrs. Sigourney. 

Give me one kiss. I’ll give it to thee again; 
And one for interest, if thou wilt have 
twain. — Shakespeare. 

Kissing with inside lip? stopping 
the career of laughter with a sigh? — 
Sbak^peare. 

The sound of a kiss is not so loud 
as that of a cannon, but its echo lasts 
a deal longer. — Holmes. 

Kiss the tear from her lip, you’ll find the 
rose 

The sweeter for the dew. — Webster. 

It is the passion that is in a kiss 
that gives to it its sweetness ; it is the 
affection in a kiss that sanctifies it. — 
Bovee. 

I rest content, I kiss your eyes, I 
kiss your hair in my delight; I kiss 
my hand and say good^■night. — Joaquin 
Miller, 

First time he kiss’d me, he but only kiss’d 
The fingers of this hand wherewith I write; 
And ever since it grew more clean and 
white. — E. B. Browning. 

He kissed her and promised. Such 
beautiful lips I Man’s usual fate, — 
he was lost upon the coral reefs. — 
Douglas Jerrold. 

Four sweet lips, two pure souls, 
and one undying affection, — these are 
love’s pretty ingredients for a ki^. — 
Bovee. 

O Love, 0 file! once he drew with 
one long kiss my whole soul through 
my lips, as sunlight drinketh dew. — 
Tennyson. 

She brought her cheek up close, and 
I^ned on his; at which he whispered 
kisses back on. hers. — Dry den: 


That farewell kiss which resembles 
greeting, that last glance of love 
which becomes the sharpest pang of 
sorrow. — George Eliot. 

I was betrothed that day; 

I wore a troth kiss on my lips I could not 
give away, — E. B. Browning. 

Their lijps were four red roses on a stalk, 
Which m their summer beauty kiss’d each 
other. — Shakespeare. 

Kisses are like grains of gold or 
silver found upon the ground, of no 
value themselves, but precious as 
showing that a mine is near. — George 
Villiers. 

It is delightful to kiss the eyelashes 
of the beloved — is it not? But never 
so delightful as when fresh tears are 
on them. — Landor. 

Now by the jealous queen of 
heaven, that kiss I carried from thee, 
dear; my true lip hath virgined it 
ever since. — Shakespeare. 

O delicious kiss, 

Why thou so suddenly art gone? 

Lost in the momept thou art won? 

— Peter Pindar, 

Pier mouth’s culled sweetness by thy kisses 
shed 

On cheeks and neck and eyelids, and so led 
Back .to her mouth which answers there 
for all. — Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 

My lips pressed themselves involun- 
tarily to hers — a long, long kiss, burn- 
ing intense — concentrating emotion, 
heart, soul, all the rays of life’s light, 
into a single focus. — Bulwer. 

I came to feel how far above 

All fancy, pride, and fickle maidenhood. 

All earthly pleasure, all imagined good, 
Was the warm tremble of a devout kiss. 

— Keats^ 

Says he — “I’d better call agin;” 

Says she — ‘^‘Think likely, mister!” 

Thet last word pricked him like a pin, 

An’ — Wal, he up an’ kist her. 

—Lowell. 

And steal immortal kisses from her 
lips; which even in pure and vestal 
modesty still blush as thinking their 
own kisses sin. — Shakespeare. 
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You would think, if our lips were 
made of horn and stuck out a foot or 
two from our faces, kisses at any rate 
would-be done for. Not so. No crea- 
tures kiss each other so much as the 
birds. — Charles Buxton. 


My lips till then had only known 
The kiss of mother and of sister, 

But somehow, full upon her own 

Sweet, rosy, darling mouth — I kissed her. 

— E. C. Stedman. 


I felt the while a pleasing kind of smart, 
The kiss went tingling to my very heart; 
When it was gone the sense of it did stay, 
The sweetness ding’d upon my lips all day. 
Like drops of honey loth to fall away. 

— Dryden. 


A pleasing trembling thrills through all 
s my blood 

Whene’er you touch me with your melting 
hand; 

But when you kiss, oh! ’tis not to be spoke. 

—Gildon. 


Then press my lips, where plays a flame of 
bliss — 

A pure and holy love-light — and forsake 
The angel for the woman in a kiss, 

At once I wis, 

My soul will wake! 

— Victor Hugo. 


Give me a kisse, and to that kisse a score; 
Th^n to that twenty, adde a hundred more; 
A thousand to that hundred, so kiss on, 

To make that thousand up a million; 

Treble that million, and when that is done, 
Let’s kisse afresh, as when we first begun. 

— Herrick. 


Take, O take those lips away, 

That so sweetly were foresworn; 
And those eyes, the break of day. 
Lights that do mislead the mom; 
But my kisses bring again. 

Seals of love, but sealed in vain. 

— Shakespeare. 


Give me kisses! Nay, ’tis true 
I am just as rich as you; 

And for every kiss I owe, 

I can pay you back, you know. 

Kiss me, then, 

Every moment — and again. 

— J. G. Saxe. 


It is as old as the creatioa, and yet 
as young and fresh as ever. It pre- 
existed, still exists, and always will 
exist. Depend upon it, Eve learned 
It in Paradise, and was taugh,t its 
beauties, virtues, and varieties by an 


angel, there is something so transcend- 
ent in it. — Haliburton. 


Touch but my lips with those fair lips of 
thine, 

(Though mine be not so fair, yet are they 
red) 

The kiss shall be thine own as well as 
mine; — 

What seest thou in the ground? hold up thy 
head; 

Look in mine eyeballs; there thy beauty lies; 

Then why not lips on lips, since eyes in 
eyes? — Shakespeare. 


I love the sex, and sometimes would reverse 
The tyrant’s wish, “That mankind only had 
One neck, which he with one fell stroke 
might pierce;” 

My wish is quite as wide, but not so bad, 
And much more tender on the whole than 
fierce ; 

It being (not now, but only while a lad) 
That womankind had but one rosy mouth, 
To kiss them all at once from north to 
south. — Byron. 


There is the kiss of w’elcome and of 
parting ; the long, lingering, loving, 
present one; the stolen, or the mutual 
one; the kiss of love, of joy, and of 
sorrow; the seal of promise, and the 
receipt of fulfilment. Is it strange, 
therefore, that a woman is invincible, 
whose armory consists of kisses, 
smiles, sighs, and tears? — Haliburton. 

Knavery 

Knaves starve not in the land of 
fools. — Churchill. 


Knavery’s plain face is never sem* 
till used. — Shakespeare.. 


Knavery is ever suspicious of knav- 
ery. — ^Addison. 


Knaves will thrive when honest 
dainness knows not how to live. — 
Jhirley. 


By fools, knaves fatten; by bigots, 
priests are well clothed; every knave 
finds a gull. — Zimmermann. 


While I live, no rich or noble knave 
shall walk the world in credit to his 
grave. — Pppe. 

Every knave is a thorough knave, 
and a thorough knave is a knave 
throughout. — Bishop Berkeley. 
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Even knaves may be made good for 
something. — Roussean. 


Knavery is supple, and can bend, 
but honesty is firm and upright and 
yields not.-— Colton. 


The craftiest wiles are too short and 
ragged a cloak to cover a bad heart. — 
Lavater. 


Men, who are knaves individually, 
are in the mass very honorable peo- 
ple. — Montesquieu. 


A knave thinks himself a fool, all 
the time he is not making a fool of 
some other person. — Hazlitt. 

The worst of all knaves are those 
who can mimic their former honesty. 
— Lavater. 


A man is not bom a knave; there 
must be time to make him so, nor is 
he presently discovered after he be- 
comes one.-^hief Justice Holt. 


After a long experience in the 
world, I aflarm, before God, I never 
knew a rogue who was not unhappy. 
— Junius. 


Cunning leads to knavery ; it is but 
a step from one to the other, and that 
very slippery; lying only makes the 
difference ; add that to cunning, and it 
is knavery. — Bruyfere. 


There are cases in which a man 
would be ashamed not to have been 
imposed upon. There is a confidence 
necessary to human intercourse, and 
without which men are often more in- 
jured by their own suspicions than 
they would be by the perfidy of others. 
— Burke. 


A thorough-paced knave will rarely 
quarrel with one whpm he can cheat: 
his revenge is plunder; therefore he 
is usually the most forgiving of 
beings, upon the principle that if he 
come to an open rupture, he must de- 
fend himself; and this does not suit 
a man whose vocation it is to keep his 


hands in the pocket of another.— 
Colton. 

Knowledge 

Knowledge is power. — Bacon. 


Knowledge is the parent of love; 
wisdom, love itself. — J. C. and A. W, 
Hare. 


One cannot know everything. — Hor- 
ace. 


Knowledge comes, but wisdom lin- 
gers. — ^Tennyson. 

I take all knowledge to be my 
province. — Bacon. 


Half our knowledge we must snatch, 
not take. — Pope. 


Human knowledge is the parent of 
doubt. — Lord Greville. 


Knowledge is folly unless grace 
guide it. — George Herbert. 

He who knows much has many 
cares. — Lessing. 


Integrity without knowledge is 
weak and useless. — Johnson. 


Diffused knowledge immortalizes 
itself. — ^Mackintosh. 


Half-knowledge is worse than Igno- 
rance. — Macaulay. 


Knowledge is our ultimate good.— 
Socrates. 


Knowledge advances by steps, and 
not by leaps. — Macaulay. 


The only jewel which will not de- 
cay is knowledge. — John Alfred' Lang- 
ford. 


Knowledge descries ; wisdom ap- 
plies. — Quarles. 


Diffused knowledge immortalizes 
itself. — Sir James Mackintosh. 


Many shall run fo and fro, and 
knowledge shall be increased. — Bibla 
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Knowledge exists to be imparted. — 
Emerson. 

Knowledge is boundless, — human 
capacity, limited. — Chamfort. 


Knowledge is more than equivalent 
to force. — Sam’l Johnson. 


Every addition to true knowledge is 
an addition to human power. — Horace 
Mann. 


He that increaseth knowledge in- 
creases sorrow. — ^Bible. 


He who binds his soul to knowledge 
steals the key of heaven- — N. P. Wil- 
lis. 

All wish to possess knowledge, but 
few, comparatively speaking, are wil- 
ling to pay the price. — Juvenal. 


Knowledge is proud that he has learned so 
much; 

Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 

— Cowper. 


To be conscious that you are ig- 
norant is a great step to knowledge. 
— Benj. Disraeli. 


If we do not plant knowledge when 
young, it will give us no shade when 
we are old. — Chesterfield. 


The cultivation of the mind is a 
kind of food supplied for the soul of 
man. — Cicero. 


Not only is there an art in knowing 
a thing, but also a certain art in 
teaching it — Cicero. 


And thou my minde aspire to higher things; 
Grow rich in that which never taketh rust. 

— Sir P. Sidney. 


Knowledge is of two kinds. We 
know a subject ourselves, or we know 
where we can find information upon 
it. — Jobnsvu. 


What we know here is very little, 
but what we are ignorant of is im- 
mense.— La Place. 


The desire of knowledge, like the 
^irst of riches, indteases ever with 
the acquisition of it — ^Sterne. 


Our knowledge is our power, and 
God our strength. — Southey. 


Ivnowledge is like money, — the more 
a man gets, the more he craves. — H. 
W. Shaw. 


Ignorance is the curse of Godi, 
knowledge the wing wherewith we fly 
to heaven. — Shakespeare. 


If you have knowledge, let others 
light their candles at it — ^Puller. 


Knowledge is the only fountain, 
both of the love and the principles of 
human liberty. — ^Daniel Webster. 


A mind full of knowledge is a mind 
that never fails. 


Our knowledge is the amassed 
thought and experience of innumer- 
able minds. — Emerson. 


I envy no man that knows more 
than my self, but pity them that know 
less. — Sir Thomas Browne. 


Let no knowledge satisfy but that 
which lifts above the world, which 
weans from the world, which makes 
the world a footstool. — Spurgeon. 


That jewel knowledge is great 
riches, which is not plundered by 
kinsmen, nor carried off by thieves, 
nor decreased by giving. — Bhavab- 
huti. 

Knowledge is not happiness, '^d 
science but an exchange of ignorance 
for that which is another kind of ig- 
norance. — Byron. 


Seldom ever was any knowledge 
given to keep, but to impart ; the 
grace of this rich jewel is lost in con- 
cealment. — Bishop^ HalL 


Real knowledge never^ promoted 
either turbulence or unbelief; but its 
progress is the forerunner of liberality 
and enlightened toleration. — Lord 
Brougham. 


Real knowledge, like every thing 
else of the highest value, is not to be 
obtained easily. It must be worked 
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for,— studied for,— thought for,— and, 
more than all, it must be prayed for. 
— Thomas Arnold. 

Imparting knowledge, is only light- 
ing other men’s candle at our lamp, 
without depriving ourselves of any 
flame.--Jane Porter. 


Knowledge, in truth, is the great 
sun in the firmament. Tiife and power 
are scattered with all its beams. ' 
Daniel Webster. 


Knowledge partakes of infinity; it 
widens with our capacities : the higher 
we mount in it, the vaster and more 
magnificent are the prospects it 
stretches out before us. — C. and A. 
W. Hare. 


Those only who know little, can be 
said to know anything. The greater 
the knowledge the greater the doubt. — 
Goethe. 


The first step to self-knowledge is 
self-distrust. Nor can we attain to 
any kind of knowledge, except by a 
like process. — J. 0. and. A. W. Hare. 

Knowledge is not a shop for profit 
or sale, but a rich storehouse for the 
glory of the Creator, and the relief of 
men’s estate. — Bacon. 


The mind of man is this world’s 
true dimension; and knowledge is the 
measure of the mind. — Greville. 


^ Knowledge has its boundary line, 
where it abuts on ignorance; on the 
outside of that boundary line are ig- 
norance and miracles; on the inside 
of it are science and no miracles. — 
Horace Mann. 


There is no knowledge for which so 
great a price is paid as a knowledge 
of the world ; and no one ever became 
an adept in it except at the expense 
of a hardened or a wounded heart. — 
Lady Blessington. 


Knowledge is an excellent drug ; but 
no drug has virtue enough to preserve 
itself from corruption and decay, if 
the vessel be tainted and impure 
wherein it is put to keep. — ^Montaigne^ 


That learning which thou gettest 
by thy own observation and expe- 
rience, is far beyond that which thou 
^gettest by precept; as the knowledge 
of a traveler exceeds that which is got 
by reading. — Thomas Kempis. 

The knowledge which we have ac- 
quired ought not to resemble a great 
shop without order, and without an 
inventory ; we ought to know what 
we possess, and be able ^ to make it 
serve us in need. — Leibnitz. 


Knowledge is leagued with the uni- 
verse, and finde'^h a friend in all 
things; but ignorance is everywhere a 
stranger, unwelcome; ill at ease and 
out of place.— Tupper. 


As soon as a true thought has p- 
tered our mind, it gives a light which 
makes us see a crowd of other objects 
which we have never perceived before. 
—Chateaubriand. 


Knowledp will not^ be acquired 
without pains and application. It is 
troublesome and deep digging for pure 
waters ; but when once you come to 
the spring, they rise up and meet you. 
— Felton. 


Knowledge always desires increase; 
it is like fire, which must first be 
kindled by some external agent, but 
which will afterwards propagate it- 
self. — Johnson. 


Who loves not knowledge? Who shall rail 
Against her beauty? May she mix 
With men and prosper I Who shall fix 
Her pillars? Let her work prevail. 

— Tennyson. 


Every generation enjoys the use of 
a vast hoard bequeathed to it by an- 
tiquity, and transmits that hoard, 
augmented by fresh acquisitions, to 
future ages. — Macaulay. 


Man often acquires just so much 
knowledge as to discover his igno- 
rance, and attains so much experience 
as to regret his follies, and then dies. 
— W. B. OIulow. 


Then I began to think, that it is 
very true which is commonly said, that 
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the one-half of the world knoweth not 
how the other half liveth. — Rabelais. 


He who calls in the aid of an equal 
understanding, doubles his own; and 
he who profits of a superior under- 
standing raises his powers to a level 
with the height of the superior under- 
standing he unites with. — Burke. 


TThat is all knowledge, too, but re- 
corded experience, and a product of 
history; of which, therefore, reason- 
ing and belief, no less than action and 
passion, are essential materials? — 
Carlyle. 


The highest knowledge can be noth- 
ing more than the shortest and clear- 
est road to truth ; all the rest is pre- 
tension, not performance, mere ver- 
biage and grandiloquence, from which 
we can learn nothing, but that it is the 
external sign of an internal deficiency. 
— Colton. 


It is the glorious prerogative of the 
empire of knowledge, that what it 
gains it never loses. 0 n the contrary, 
it increases by the multiple of its own 
power: all its ends become means; 
all its attainments help to new con- 
quests. — Daniel Webster. 


Every man of sound brain whom 
you meet knows something worth 
knowing better than yourself. A 
man, on the whole, is a better pre- 
ceptor than a book. But what scholar 
does not allow that the dullest book 
can suggest to him a new and a sound 
idea ? — Bulwer-Lytton. 


The sure foundations of the State 
are laid in knowledge, not in igno- 
rance; and every sneer at education, 
at culture, at book learning, which is 
the recorded wisdom of the experience 
of mankind, is the demagogue’s sneer 
at intelligent liberty, inviting na- 
tional degeneracy and ruin. — G. W. 
Curtis. 


A Persian philosopher, being asked 
by what method he had acquired 
much knowledge, answered, “ By not 
being prevented by shame from ask- 
ing questions where I W'as ignorant.'* 


Every human being whose mind ifs 
not debauched, will be willing to give 
all that he has to get knowledge. — 
Dr. Johnson. 


Knowledge cannot be stolen from 
us. It cannot be bought or sold. We 
may be poor, and the sheriff may come 
and sell our furniture, or drive away 
qur cow, or take our pet Iamb, and 
leave us homeless and penniless ; but 
he cannot lay the law’s hand upon 
the jewelry of our minds. — Elihu 
Burritt. 


Far must thy researches go 
Wouldst thou learn the world to know; 
Thou must tempt the dark abyss 
Wouldst thou prove what Being is; 
Naught but firmness gams the prize, 
Naught but fullness makes us wise. 
Buried deep truth e’er lies. 

— Schiller. 


Early knowledge is very valuable 
capital with which to set forth in life. 
It gives one an advantageous start 
If the possession' of knowledge has 
a given v^^iue at fifty, it has a much 
greater value at twenty-five ; for there 
is the use of it for twenty-five of the 
most important years of your life; 
and it is worth more than a hundred 
per cent interest, indeed, who can 
estimate the interest of knowledge? 
Its price is above rubies. — AVinslow. 


In reading authors, when you find 
Bright passages, that strike your mind, 
And which, perhaps, you may have reason 
To think on, at another season, 

Be n6t contented with the sight, 

But take them down in black and white; 
Such a respect is wisely shown, 

As makes another’s sense one’s own. 

— Byron. 


There is nothing so charming as the 
knowledge of literature ; of that 
branch of literafture, I mean, which 
enables us to discover tne infinity o£ 
things, the immensity of Nature, the 
heavens, the earth, and the seas; this 
is that branch which has taught us 
religion, moderation, magnanimity, 
and that has rescued the soul from^ ob- 
scurity ; to make her see all things 
above and below? first and last, and 
between both ; it is this that furnishes 
us wherewith to live well and hap- 
pily, and guides us to nass our lives 
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without displeasure and without 
offence* — Cicero. 


Pleasure is a shadow, wealth is 
vanity, and power a pageant; but 
knowMge is ecstatic in enjoyment, 
perennial in fame, unlimited in space, 
and infinite in duration. In the per- 
formance of its sacred offices, it fears 


no danger, spares no expense, looks in 
the volcano, dives into the ocean, per- 
forates the earth, wings its flight 
into the skies, explores sea and land, 
contemplates the distant, examines 
the minute, comprehends the great, 
ascends to the sublime — no place too 
remote for its grasp, no height too 
exalted for its reach. — Dq Witt Clin- 
ton. 


L 


L ahor 

Labor conquers all things. — 
Homer. 


Blessed are the horny hands of toil I 

'—Lowell. 

All true work is sacred. — Carlyle. 


Labor, wide as the earth, has its 
summit in heaven. — Carlyle. 


Labor, all labor, is noble and holy. 
— Mrs. Osgood. 


From labor health, from health con- 
tentment springs. — ^Beattie. 


Observe, without labor nothing 
prospers. — Sophocles. 


Work is God’s ordinance as truly 
as prayer. — George D. Boardman. 


Virtue’s guard is labor ; ease, her 
sleep. — Tasso. 


No labor is hopeless. — Joseph Roux. 


Labor is the law of happiness. — 
Abel Stevens. 


Labor humanizes, exalts.^ — ^A. Bron- 
son Alcott. 

The labor we delight in physics 
pain. — Shakespeare. 


From labor there shall come forth 
rest. — Longfellow. 


Laboi; is the handmaid of religion. 
— Charles H. Parkhurst. 


For rhen must work and women 
must weep. — Charles Kingsley. 


Honest labour bears a lovely face.-=>- 
Thos Bekker. 


Genius may conceive, but patient 
labor must consummate. — Horace 
Mann. s 


If the power to do hard work is not 
talent, it is the best possible substi- 
tute for it. — ^James A. Garfield. 


Genius begins great works ; labor 
alone finishes them. — Joubert. 


No man is born into the world, whose work 
Is not horn with him. — Lowell. 


Labor is the curse of the world, 
and nobody can meddle with it with- 
out becoming proportionately bruti- 
fied. — Hawthorne. 


Taxation reaches down to the base; 
but the base is labor, and labor pays 
all. — Bonn Piatt. 


Labor I all labor is noble and holy I 
Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy 
God. — Frances S. Osgood. 


Bodily labor alleviates the pains of 
the mind; and hence arises -^e hap- 
piness of the poor. — ^La Roche* 
foucauld. 


The fruit derived from labor is the 
sweetest of all pleasures. — ^Vauven- 
argues. 


Labour rids us of three great evils : 
irksomeness, vice and poverty. — Vol- 
taire. 


Labor disgraces no man ; unfor- 
tunately, you occasionally find me* 
who disgrace labor. — U* S. Grant. 
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Labor, therefore, is a duty from 
which no man living is exempt, with- 
out forfeiting his right to his daily 
bread. — ^Thomas Wilson. 


Love labor; for if thou dost not 
want it for food, thou mayst for 
physic. — ^William Penn. 

Nothing is denied to well-directed 
labor; nothing is ever to be attained 
without it. — Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


Labor is the true alchemist that 
beats out in patient transmutation 
the baser metals into gold. — Wm. M. 
Punshon. 


God has set labor and rest, as day 
and night to men successive. — ^Milton. 

Labor is the divine law of our ex- 
istence; repose is desertion and sui- 
cide. — Mazzini. 


What is there that is illustrious 
that is not also attended by labor? — 
Cicero. 


Wbat men want is not talent, it is 
purpose; not the power to achieve, 
but the will to labor. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


The duty of labor is written on a 
man's body : in the stout muscle of the 
arm, and the delicate machinery of the 
hand. — Theodore Parker. 


Hard workers are usually honest. 
Industry lifts them above temptation. 
— Bovee. 


There is always work, and tools to 
work withal, for those who will.— 
Beecher. 


Labor is discovered to he the great, 
the grand conqueror, enriching and 
building up- nations more surely than 
the proudest battles. — Channing. 


The true epic of our times is not 
‘‘Arms and the Man/' hut Tools 
and the Man/’ — an infinitely wider 
kind of epic. — Carlyle. 


Labor is one of the great elements 
of society, — the great substantial in- 


terest on which we all stand. — Daniel 
Webster. 


Blessed is the man who has found 
his work; let him ask no other bles^ 
sedness. Know thy work, and do it: 
and work at it like Hercules. One 
monster there is in the world, the idle 
man. — Thomas Carlyle. 


Moderate labor of the body con- 
duces to the preservation of health, 
and cures many initial diseases. — ^Dr. 
W'. Harvey. 


If you want knowledge, you must 
toil for it; if food, you must toil for 
it; and if pleasure, you must toil for 
it: toil is the law. — Ruskin. 


The lottery of honest labor, drawn 
by Time, is the only one whose prizes 
are worth taking up and carrying 
home. — Theodoro Parker. 


Labor in all its variety, corporeal 
and mental, is the instituted means 
for the methodical development of all 
our powers under the direction and 
control of will. — J. G. Holland. 


Labor in this country is independ- 
ent and proud. It has not to ask the 
patronage of capital, but capital so- 
licits the aid of labor. — Daniel Web- 
ster. 


Labor is life : from the inmost heart 
of the worker rises his God-given 
force, the sacred celestial life-essence 
breathed into him by Almighty God! 
— Carlyle. 


There is a perennial nobleness and 
even sacredness in work. Were he 
ever so benighted, forgetful of his high 
calling, there is always hope in a man 
that actually and earnestly works. — 
Carlyle. 


Som$ relaxation is necessary to peo- 
ple of every degree; the head that 
thinks and the hand that labors, 
must have some little time to recruit 
their diminished powers. — Gilpin. 


Foe a$ labor cannot produce with- 
out the use of land, the denial of the 
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equal right to the use of land is 
necessarily the denial of the right of 
labor to its own produce. — Henry 
George. 


Let us then be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate, 

Still achieving, still pursuing. 
Learn to labor and to wait. 

— Longfellow. 


There is nothing truly valuable 
which can be purchased without pains 
and labor. The gods have set a price 
upon every real and noble pleasure. — 
Addison. 


God gives every bird its food, but 
He does not throw it into the nest. 
He does not unearth the good that the 
earth contains, but He puts it in our 
way, and gives us the means of get- 
ting it ourselves. — J. G. Holland. 


To labor rightly and earnestly is 
to walk in the golden track that leads 
to God. It is to adopt the regimen of 
manhood and womanhood. It is to 
come into sympathy with the great 
struggle of humanity toward perfec- 
tion. It is to adopt the fellowship of 
all the great and good the world has 
ever known. — J‘. G. Holland. 


What a glorious spectacle is that of 
the labor of man upon the earth ! 
It includes everything in it that is 
glorious. Look around and tell me 
what' you see, that is worth seeing, 
that is not the work of your hands 
and the hands of your fellows,— the 
multitudes of all ages. — William How- 
itt. 


It is not work that kills men, it is 
worry. Work is healthy, you can 
hardly put more upon a man than he 
can bear. W^orry is rust upon the 
blade. It is not the revolution that 
destroys the machinery, bpt the, fric- 
tion. Fear secretes, acids, Icrve and 
trust are sweet juioes^^iP§!echar. 


There is no doubt of th^ e^ential 
nobility of that man who’ponrs into 
life the honest vigor of his toil, over 
those who compose the feathery foam 
of fashion ^that sweeps along^ Broad- 
way; who consider the insignia ot 


honor to consist in wealth and in- 
dolence; and who, ignoring the family 
history, paint coats of arms to cover 
up the leather aprons of their grand- 
fathers. — Chapin. 


It is to labor, and to labor only, 
that man owes everything possessed of 
exchangeable value. Labor is the 
talisman that has raised him from the 
condition of the savage; that has 
changed the desert and the forest into 
cultivated fields ; that has covered the 
earth with cities, and the ocean with 
ships; that has given us plenty, com- 
fort, and elegance, instead of want, 
misery, and barbarism. — il'Culloch. 


Labor is rest — from the sorrows that greet 
us; 

Rest from all petty vexations that meet us. 
Rest from sm-promptings that ever entreat 
us. 

Rest from world-sirens that hire us to ip. 
Work — and pure slumbers shall wait on thy 
pillow ; 

Work— thou shalt ride over Care’s ooming 
billow; 

Lie not down wearied ’neath Woe’s weep- 
ing willow I 

Work with a stout heart and resolute 
willl — Frances S. Osgooi. 

Labor Bay 

Labor is the crown of true royalty 
and the splendid scepter of man’s 
highest and noblest sovereignty. As 
we behold you, O ye hosts of labor, 
marching through our streets to-day, 
we hail you as the mightiest soeia.1 
and civic agents of modem civiliza- 
tion. — Mail and Express. 


Workingmen are at the foundation 
of society. Show me that product of 
human endeavor in the making of 
which the workingman has had no 
share, and I will show you ^ some- 
thing that society can well dispense 
with. — Samuel Gompers. 

A,s a n?Ltion ^e are shutting out 
own sops out the, field of Ameri- 
can labor, thus filling our prisons .and 
' reformatories and almshouses with 
them,* and are letting into that field, 
full possession, hordes of foreign- 
ers who make it a menace to the 
safety of American Institutions, and a 
constant peril to the peace and wel* 
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fare of American society. — The Cen- 
tury. 


And from this we learn something of 
the great importance of land and la- 
bor. These two are the sources of all 
w^lth, all well-being, and all com- 
fort. It is the will of God that these 
two should be joined so as to make 
this world a paradise of plenty; the 
laws of man have parted them and 
made the world barren and filled it 
with poverty and want. — Rev. Chas. 
Leach. 


The distance between capital and 
labor is not a great gulf over which 
is swung a Niagara suspension bridge ; 
it is only a step, and the laborers 
here will cross over and become capi- 
talists and the capitalists will cross 
over and become laborers. Would to 
God they would shake hands while 
they are crossing, these from one side, 
and those from the other side. — Rev. 
T. DeWitt Talmage. 


You are a free man, and let no or- 
ganization come between you and 
your best interests. Do not let any 
man, or any body of men, tell you 
where you shall work, or where you 
shall not work, when you shall work, 
or when you shall not work, If a 
man wants to belong to a labor or- 
ganization, let him belong. If he does 
not want to belong to a labor organ- 
ization, let him have perfect liberty 
to stay out. You own yourself. Let 
no man put a manacle on your hand, 
or foot, or head, or heart. — Rev. T. 
Dewitt Talmage. 


When one individual or class suf- 
fers, the whole body of society suf- 
fers ; an injury to one is the concern 
of all, and the welfare of each the in- 
terest of all ; and the commbn weal re- 
quires the improvement in the con- 
dition of wage-workers, materially, 
morally, and intellectually. — Rev. O. 
H. Zimmermann, D. D. 


There has been a marvelous change 
in England during the last fifty years. 
Nowhere is labor so thoroughly or- 
ganized, and nowhere has it acquired 
greater power. It has representatives 


in Parliament; has removed from the 
statute books many laws that were 
oppressive to wage-earning and tenant 
classes, and secured the wisest and 
most elaborate factory legislation to 
be found in the world. Trades unions 
are now recognized by the state as 
legitimate and necessary organiza- 
tions. Their rights and functions are 
clearly defined. They are regularly 
incorporated ; are thus made amen- 
able to the law, and are protected by 
it in the exercise of their proper func- 
tions. In these respects labor or- 
ganization in England is far in ad- 
vance of this country. It is compara- 
tively new here; and we have had 
since it began many of the excesses 
that characterized it during its first 
century in England. 


There is a duty that the employer 
always owes to the employe, and that 
is to give him, by way of compensa- 
tion, the full value of his labor. The 
disposition on the part of some rich 
employers to grind the faces of the 
poor, taking advantage of their neces- 
sities and securing their services at 
half what they are worth, is a shame- 
ful wrong, and it will, sooner or later 
ripen into revolution anywhere. — 
Southwestern Methodist. 


Labor organizations ought to be in- 
corporated. Their purposes, rights, 
and privileges should be clearly de- 
fined by law. They should be held 
responsible for the conduct of their 
members, and be compelled to make 
good any losses or injuries caused by 
their members under penalties of for- 
feiting their charters, and of the pros- 
ecution and punishment of their ofl&- 
cials. Such legislation would be a 
protection to organizations that are 
properly conducted, as well as a safe- 
guard against lawless action, and 
would be an important step toward 
the solution of the labor problem. — 
Western Recorder. 


We believe that as yet public senti- 
ment is strongly in favor of the labor- 
ers and against the powerful corpora- 
tions and monopolies that seek to op- 
press them. We are sure it is opposed to 
the use of private armed force to in- 
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timidate or control laborers. But we 
are equally sure tbat public senti- 
ment is overwhelmingly opposed to 
the preconcerted strikes which inter- 
rupt commerce and seek to extort un- 
reasonable conditions. If the dissatis- 
fied prefer to quit work, let them do 
so; but they must not seek by force 
to prevent others from taking their 
places who are willing and anxious 
to do so. — Religious Telescope. 


It is capital which sets ten thou- 
sand looms in motion, lights the fires 
in the mills and factories, and starts 
the idle wheels of commerce. Yet, 
upon the other hand, capital needs 
labor to carry out its schemes. The 
two must work together, and not one 
against the other. Workmen should 
be allowed good living wages and cap- 
italists get a fair profit. Some day 
this golden mean will be reached, but 
it lies farther in the future than the 
eye of man can now penetrate, and 
until it does come the laboring classes 
can gain nothing by any alliance with 
anarchy in any form, no matter how 
specious its words may be. — Presby- 
terian Banner. 


Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground. 
The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world. 
Who made him dead to rapture and des- 


SpSil ^ 

A thing that grieves not and that never 
hopes, . 

Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox? 

Who loosened and let down his brutal 
jaw ? 

Whose was the hand that slanted back this 
brow^ . . , , 

Whose breath blew out the light within 
this brain? 

O masters, lords, and rulers in all lands, 

How will the Future reckon with this 
Man? , - . . 

How answer his brute question in that 
hour . , , , 

When whirlwinds of rebellion shake the 
world ^ 

How will it be with kingdoms and with 
kings — 

With those who shaped him to tbe thin^ he 
is — 

When this dumb Terror shall reply to God 

After the silence of the centuries: 


Again, I remark, relief will come to 
the laboring classes through the re- 
ligious rectification of the country. 


Labor is appreciated and rewarded 
just in proportion as a country is 
Christianized. -Show me a community 
that is thoroughly infidel, and I will 
show you a community where wag^ 
are small. Show me a community 
that is thoroughly Christianized, and 
I will show you a community where 
wages are comparatively large. How 
do I account for it? The philosophy 
is easy. Our religion is a democratic 
religion. It makes the owner of the 
mill understand he is a brother to all 
the operatives in that mill. Born of 
the same heavenly Father, to lie down 
in the same dust, to be saved by the 
same supreme mercy. No putting on 
of airs in the sepulcher or in the judg- 
ment. — ^Rev. T. Dewitt Talmage. 


When the Golden Rule becomes the 
law of human life all this will be 
changed. The employer will ask how 
much he can pay the worker, not how 
little. The workman will ask how 
much he can do, not how little. We 
may not be able to reach this condi- 
tion, but the war can be restricted 
and its evils ameliorated. Our peo- 
ple are at heart of a most friendly 
disposition toward workingmen and 
women. We have our Gradgrinds, 
snobs, and purse-proud sons of artisan 
fathers, our dudes and butterflies, but 
the mass of the rich, as well as those 
of only moderate means, have a genu- 
ine hearty sympathy and fellowship 
with the honest sons of toil. The 
chief trouble is not want of heart, but 
to hold busy men long enough to hear 
the tale of wrong, and to discriminate 
it from false appeals for aid. On the 
other hand, American workmen are, 
as a body, intelligent, spirited, and 
patriotic. They will not bear patron- 
izing, but they are hungry for fra- 
ternity. The lodges and chapters, 
greatly outnumbering the churches, ex- 
press this longing. The working people, 
if we give the term its proper scope, 
are the civil bulk of the nation. Ev- 
erything — government, ^ social order, 
production, commerce — is boru^ up^d 
along by them. They formed the 
great bulk of the Union army. Why 
cannot they be called comrade^ now, 
as during the war? Why cannot the 
touch of elbows and the cadenced step 
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be bad In civil life with all who love 
our free civil institutions? They are 
needed. They give strength and se- 
curity as well as fellowship. — Ex- 
President Harrison. 

Lady 

To be gentle is the test of a lady. — 
Feltham. 


It is easier to make a lady of a 
peasant-girl than a peasant-girl of a 
lady. — Herder. 


Indies, like variegated tulips, show 
’Tis to their changes half their charms we 
owe. — Pope. 


It is good manners, not rank, 
wealth, or beauty, that constitute the 
real lady. — Roger Ascham, 


It is true politeness, gentleness, and 
love for humanity, that constitute a 
lady. — Annie E. Lancaster. 

If the inner life of our fashionable 
women were known, how few would 
deserve the title of lady ! — James Mer- 
rick. 


There are many true ladies, and 
they differ somewhat from society gen- 
erally. So does a true gentleman, on 
the same principle of refinement and 
nobility of character. — Maria McIn- 
tosh. 


A fine lady; by which term I wish 
to express the result of that perfect 
education in taste and manner, down 
to every gesture, which heaven forbid 
that I, professing to be a poet, should 
undervalue. It is beautiful, and 
therefore I welcome it in the name of 
the author of all beauty. I value it 
so highly that I would fain see it ex- 
tend not merely from Belgravia to the 
tradesman’s villa, but thence, as I be- 
lieve it one day will, to the laborer’s 
hovel and the needlewoman’s garret. — 
Charles Kingsley. 

La^adscajre 

However, I think a plain ?pace 
near the eye gives it a kind of liberty 
it loves ; and then the picture, whether 
you choose the grand or beautiful, 
should be held up at its proper dis- 


tance. Variety is the principal in- 
gredient in beauty; and simplicity is 
essential to grandeur. — Shenstone. 


Every antique farm-house and moss- 
grown cottage is a picture. — Washing- 
ton Irving. 


This is grand! *tis solemn! ‘tis an 
education of itself to look upou!-^ 
James Penimore Cooper, 


There, interspersed in lawns and 
opening glades, thin trees arise, that 
shun each other’s shade. — ^Pope. 


Oh, what a glory doth this world 
put on for him who, with a fervent 
heart, goes forth under the bright and 
glorious sky ! — Longfellow. 


There is a property in the horizon 
which no man has, but he whose eyes 
can integrate all the parts, — that is, 
the poet — Emerson. 


Heavens! what a goodly prospect spreads 
around. 

Of hills, and dales, and woods, and lawns, 
and spires. 

And glittering towns, and gilded streams, 
till all 

The stretching landscape into smoke decays. 

— Thomson. 


Landscapes are Nature^S pictures. — 
M. E. Lee. 


The mind is never more highly grat- 
ified than in contemplating a natural 
landscape. — ^Lord Karnes. 


Thou who wouldst see the lovely and the 
wild ^ 

Mingled in harmony on Nature’s face, 
Ascend our rocky mountains. Let thy foot 
Fail not with weariness, for on their tops 
pie beauty and the majesty, of earth, 
Spread wide beneath, shall make thee to 
forget 

The steep and toilsome way. 

— William Cullen Bryant. 

Langxiag^e 

An Ekiglish tongue, if refined to a 
certain standard, might perhaps be 
fixed forever. — Swift. 


Language is the picture and coum 
terpart of thought — ^Mark Hopkins. 
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Languages are the keys of science. 
■ — ^Bruy^re, 


The language of nature is the uni- 
versal language. — Gliick. 


Languages are the pedigree of na- 
tions. — J ohnson. 


The language denotes the man. — 
Bovee. 


Language is fossil poetry. — Emer- 
son. 


Language is the dress of thought. — 
Johnson. 


Felicity, not fluency, of language is 
a merit — Whipple. 


Language is the machine of the 
poet. — Macaulay. 


Languages are the barometers of 
national thought and character. — J. O. 
and A. W. Hare. 


There was speech in their dumb- 
ness, language in their very gesture. — 
Sihakespeare. 


Language is a city to the building 
of which every human being brought 
a stone. — Emerson. 


Language is only the instrument of 
science, and words are but the signs of 
ideas. — Sam^l Johnson. 


In the commerce of speech use only 
coin of gold and silver.-^oubert. 


A man who is ignorant of foreign 
languages is also ignorant of his own 
language. — Goethe. 

Language, as well as the faculty of 
speecih, was the immediate gift of Gpd. 
— Noah Webstet. 


Language ! the, blood of the sioul* 
dr, into whfoh pur thbh'grhts^ run,; ^nd 
oiit of which they ' gib'w.—Qw ’ 
Holmes. 


The love of our own language, what 
is it. in fact* but the loye of our coun- 


try expressing itself in one particular 
direction ? — Trench. 


The language denotes the man. A 
coarse or refined character finds its 
expression naturally in a coarse or re- 
fined phraseology. — Bovee. 


Language is not only the vehicle of 
thought, it is a great and efficient in- 
strument in thinking. — Sir H. Davy. 


Language is the armory of the hu- 
man mind, and at once contains the 
trophies of its past, and the w^eapons 
of its future conquests. — Coleridge. 


Language, — human language, — after 
all, is but little better than the croak 
and cackle of fowls, and other ut- 
terances of brute nature, — sometimes 
not so adequate. — Hawthorne. 


Language. By this we build pyra- 
mids, fight battles, ordain and admin- 
ister laws, shape and teach religion, 
and knit man to man, cultivate each 
other, and ourselves. — ^John Sterling. 


Languages, like our bodies, are in a 
perpetual flux, and stand in need of 
recruits to supply those words that 
are continually falling, through dis' 
use. — Felton. 


Language is the expression of ideas, 
and if the people of one country can- 
not preserve an identity of ideas they 
cannot retain an identity of language. 
— Noah Webster. 


Language is an art, and a glorious 
one, whose influence extends over all 
others, and in which all science what- 
ever must centre ; but an art springing 
from necessity, and originally in- 
vented by artless men. — Tooke. 

Fie, fie upon lier! 

There^s language in her eye, her che^k, her 
Hp. ' ' 1 

fqof speaks; her wauto;^ spirits 

‘j '“"'^'lobk out 

At every joint and ipotivfe of her body. 

I ' ~ ' s ‘ ’ — Shakespeare. 


It is curious that some learned 
dunces, because they can write non* 
sense in languages that are dead 
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should despise those that talk sense in 
languages that are living. To ac- 
quire a few tongues,” says a French 
writer, “ is the task of a few years, 
but to be eloquent in one, is the labor 
of a life.” — Colton. 


Language is the amber in which a 
thousand precious and subtle thoughts 
have been safely embedded and pre- 
served. It has arrested ten thousand 
lightning flashes of genius, which un- 
less fixed and arrested might have been 
as bright, but would have also been as 
quickly passing and perishing as the 
lightning. — Trench. 

Lark 

It was the lark, the herald of the 
morn. — Shakespeare. 

Merry larks are ploughmen’s clocks. 
— Shakespeare. 


The busy lark, the messenger of day. 
— Chaucer. 


Rise with the lark, and with the 
lark to bed. — ^Hurdis. 


They longed to see the day, to hear 
the lark record her hymns, and chant 
her carols blest, — Fairfax. 


And now the herald lark 
Left his ground-nest, high tow’sring to 
descry 

The morn’s approach, and greet her with 
his song. — ^Milton. 


None but the lark so shrill and clear; 
Now at heaven’s gate she claps her wings. 
The morn not waking till she sings. 

— Lyly. 


Lol here the gentle lark, weary of rest, 
From his moist cabinet mounts up on high. 
And wakes the morning, from whose silver 
breast 

The sun ariseth in his majes^. 

— S^hakespeare. 

I«aiigkter 

Laugh and be fat, sir. — ^Ben Jonson. 


Oh, I am stabbed with laqghter! — 
Shakespeare. 


They laugh that win. — Shakespeare. 


Thft laughers are a majority. — ^Pope. 


Laughter means sympathy. — Car* 
lyle. 


A good laugh is sunshine in a house. 
— Thackeray. 


The laughter of man is the content- 
ment of God. — John Weiss. 


With his eyes in flood with laugh- 
ter. — Shakespeare. 


Nothing is more silly than silly 
laughter. — Catullus. 


Life without laughing is a dreary 
blank. — Thackeray. 


Laugh and the world laughs with 
you. — Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


He is not always at ease who 
laughs. — St. Evremond. 


The loud laugh that spoke the va- 
cant mind. — Goldsmith. 


Least at thine own things laugh.-—* 
George Herbert. 


And still, laughter is akin to weep*' 
ing — Lavater. 


I am tipsy with laughing. — Com 
greve. 

Give me an honest laugher. — Sir 
Walter Scott. 


People who do not know how to 
laugh, are always pompous and self- 
conceited. — Thackeray. 


Did you ever observe that immoder- 
ate laughter always ends in a sigh? — 
Leigh Hunt. 


Man is the only creature endowed 
with the power of laughter. — Gre- 
ville. 


The most completely lost of all days 
is that on which one has not laughed. 
Chamfort. 


He who always prefaces his tale 
witl^ laughter is poised between im 
pertinence and folly. — ^Lavaten 
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Sport, that wrinkled Care derides, 
and Laughter, holding both his sides. 
— ^Milton. 

Laughter is the chorus of conversa- 
tion. — Steele. 

The house of laughter makes a 
house of woe. — Young. 

To provoke laughter without joining 
in it greatly heightens the effect. — 
Balzac. 

That laughter costs too much which 
is purchased by the sacrifice of de- 
cency. — Quintilian. 

Men show their character in noth- 
ing more clearly than by what they 
think laughable. — Goethe. 

How much lies in laughter : the 
cipher-key, wherewith we decipher the 
whole man. — Carlyle. 

More people laugh at us than with 
us, however it may appear at the mo- 
ment. — Ruffini. 

The laughter of girls is, and ever 
was, among the delightful sounds of 
earth. — De Quincey. 

Morally considered, laughter is next 
to the Ten Commandments. — H. W. 
Shaw. 

Care to our coffin adds a nail, no doubt; 
And every grin, so merry, draws one out. 

— Peter Pindar. 

With mirth and laughter let old 
wrinkles come. — Shakespeare. 

Though laughter is allowable, a 
horse-laugh is abominable. — Cicero. . 

The man who cannot laugh is not 
only fit for treasons, stratagems, and 
spoils, but his whole life is already a 
treason and a stratagem. — Carlyle. 

Making that idiot, laughter, keep men’s 
eyes, 

And strain their cheeks to idle memment. 

— Shakespeare. 

Laughter is a most healthful exer- 
tion ; it is one of the greatest helps to 


digestion with which I am acquainted. 
— Dr. Hufeland. 

I am sure that since I had the use 
of my reason, no human being has 
ever heard me laugh. — Chesterfield. 

I am persuaded that every time a 
man smiles — but much more so when 
he laughs — it adds something to this 
fragment of life. — Sterne. 

I like the laughter that opens the 
lips and the heart, — that shows at 
the same time pearls and the soul. — 
Victor Hugo. 

Hypocrites weep, and you cannot 
tell their tears from those of saints; 
but no bad man ever laughed sweetly 
yet. — Ouida. 

One good, hearty laugh is a bomb- 
shell exploding in the right place, 
while spleen and discontent are a gun 
that kicks over the man who shoots 
it off. — Talmage. 

Low gurgling laughter, as sweet 
As the swallow’s song i’ the south, 

And a ripple o£ dimples that, dancing, meet 
By the curves of a perfect mouth. 

— Paul Hamilton Hayne. 

God made both tears and laughter, 
and both for kind purposes ; for as 
laughter enables mirth and surprise to 
breathe freely, so tears enable sorrow 
to vent itself patiently. Tears hinder 
sorrow from becoming despair and 
madness. — Leigh Hunt. 

Laughter almost ever cometh of 
things most disproportioned to our- 
selves and nature : delight hath a joy 
in it either permanent or present ; 
laughter hath only a scornful tickling. 
— Sir Philip Sidney. 

You hear that boy laughing? — you think 
he’s all fun; 

But, the angels laugh, too, at the good he 
has done; 

The children laugh loud as jthey troop to 
his call, « 

And the poor man that knows him laughs 
loudest of all. — 0. W. Holmes. 

Wrinkle not thy face with too much 
laughter, lest thou become ridiculous; 
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neither wanton thy heart with too 
much mirth, lest thou become vain : 
the suburbs of folly is vain mirth, 
and profuseness of laughter is the city 
of fools. — Quarles. 


Then let us laugh. It is the cheap- 
est luxury man enjoys, and, as 
Charles Lamb says, “ is worth a hun- 
dred groans in any state of the mar- 
ket.” It stirs up the blood, expands 
the chest, electrifies the nerves, _ clears 
away the cobwebs from the brain, and 
gives the whole system a shock to 
which the voltaic-pile is as nothing. 
Nay, its delicious alchemy converts 
even tears into the quintessence of 
merriment, and makes wrinkles them- 
selves expressive of youth and frolic. — 
Wm. Matthews. 


While her laugh, full of life, without any 
control, 

But the sweet one of gracefulness, rung 
from her soul; 

And where it most sparkled, no glance 
could discover . . . , , „ 

In lips, cheek or eyes, for it brightened all 
over — 

Like any fair lake that the breeze was 
upon, 

When It breaks into dimples, and laughs 
in the sun. • — Moore. 

Jd&vr 

Laws are the sovereigns of sover- 
eigns. — Louis the Fourteenth. 


Laws are the silent assessors of God. 
■ — W. R. Alger. 


AH' things obey fixed laws. — Lu- 
cretius. 


The people's safety is the law of 
God. — James Otis. 


Laws can discover sin, but not re- 
move. — Milton. 


Who loves law, dies either mad or 
poor. — Middleton. 


Petty laws breed great crimes. — 
Ouida. 


Old father antic the law. — Shake- 
speare. 


The laWj — it has honored us, may 
We honor it. — Daniel Webster. 


The laws sometimes sleep, but nevei 
die. — Law Maxim. 

Alas, the incertitude of the law!— < 
Burke. 


Laws are silent in the midst of 
arms. — ^John Bate. 


There is a higher law than the con- 
stitution. — W. H. Seward. 


It is only rogues who feel the re- 
straints of law. — J. G. Holland. 


Laws grind the poor, and rich men 
rule the law. — Goldsmith. 


Christianity is part of the law of 
England. — Lord Eldon. 


The law disco’vers the disease. The 
gospel gives the remedy. — Martin 
Luther. 


Possession is eleven points in the 
law. — Colley Cibber. 


Where law ends, there tyranny be- 
gins. — Earl of Chatham. 


The law often allows what honor 
forbids. — Saurin. 


The strictest laws sometimes be- 
come the severest injustice. — Terence. 


Law is a bottomless pit; it is a 
cormorant, — a harpy that devours 
everything. — S wif t. 


When men are pure, laws are use- 
less; when men are corrupt, laws are 
broken. — Beaconsfield. 


The good need fear no law ; it is his 
safety, and the bad man’s awe. — Ben 
Jonson. 


When the state is most corrupt, 
theu the laws are most multiplied. — 
Tacitus. 


Reason is the life of the law; nay, 
the common law itself is nothing else 
but reason. — Coke. 


Of what use are laws inoperative 
through nub lie immorality ?-^Horacef 
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Law should be like death, which 
spares no one. — Montesquieu. 


The English laws punish vice; the 
Chinese laws do more, they reward 
virtue. — Goldsmith. 


The law sends us to Christ to be 
justified, and Christ sends us to the 
law to be regulated. — John Flavel. 


Law that shocks equity is reason’s 
murderer. — ^Aaron Hill. 


A mouse-trap ; easy to enter, but 
not easy to get out of. — Mrs. Balfour. 


Law is not law, if it violates the 
principles of eternal justice. — Lydia 
Maria Child. 


Let us consider the reason of the 
case. For nothing is law that is not 
reason. — Sir John Powell. 


Laws are not masters but servants, 
and he rules them who obeys them. — 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


Law and equity are two things 
which God hath joined, but which man 
hath put asunder. — Colton. 


The law is a pretty bird, and has 
charming wings. It would be quite a 
bird of paradise if it did not carry 
such a terrible bill. — Douglas Jerrold. 


To make an empire durable, the 
magistrates must obey the laws, and 
the people the magistrates. — Solon. 


Equity judgeth with lenity, laws 
with extremity. In all moral cases, 
the reason of the law is the law. — 
Walter Scott. 


To seek the redress of grievances by 
going to law, is like sheep running for 
shelter to a bramble bush. — Dilwyn. 


Avoid law suits beyond! all things; 
they influence your c<^nscience, irupaij: 
your health, and dissipate your prop- 
erty. — La BruySre. . v 


Laws are ibe very bulwarks of lib- 
erty. They define every man’s rights, 
and stand between and defend the in- 


dividual liberties of all men. — J. G. 
Holland. 


Coercion is the basis of every law 
in the universe, — human or divine. A 
law is not law without coercion be- 
hind it. — ^James A. Garfield. 


Our human laws are but the copies, 
more or less imperfect, of the eternal 
laws so far as we can read them. — 
Froude. 


There is but one law for all ; 
namely, that law which governs all 
law, — the law of our Creator, the law 
of humanity, justice, equity ; the law 
of nature and of nations. — Burke. 


Ignorance of the law excuses no 
man; not that all men know the law, 
but because it is an excuse every man 
will plead, and no man can tell how 
to confute him. — Selden. 


The greatest of all injustice is that 
which goes under the name of law; 
and of all sorts of tyranny, the forcing 
the letter of the law against the 
equity is the most insupportable. — 
L’Estrange. 


The moment that law is destroyed, 
liberty is lost, and men, left free to 
enter upon the domains of each other, 
destroy each other’s rights, and invade 
the field of each other’s liberty. — J. G. 
Holland. 


All beings have their laws ; the 
Deity has His laws, the material world 
has its laws, superior intelligences 
have their laws, the beasts have their 
laws, and man his laws. — Montes- 
quieu. 


Use law and physic only for neces- 
sity ; they that use them otherwise 
abu^ themselves into weak bodies, 
ahd^ light purses ; they are good reme- 
dies, bad bu^lpesses, and v^qrse recre- 
ations. — Qukfles. 


, , Laws are not made like lime-twigs 
or , nets, to catch everything that 
toucheth them; but rather like sea- 
marks, to guide from shipwreck ths 
ignorant passenger, — Sir P. Sidney, 
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[Laws are generally found to be nets 
of such a texture, as the little creep 
through, the great break through, and 
the middle size are alone entangled in. 
— Shenstone. 


The law is a gun, which if it misses 
a pigeon always kills a crow ; if it 
does not strike the guilty, it hits some 
one else. As every crime creates a 
law, so in turn every law creates a 
crime. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


If there be any one principle more 
widely than another confessed by 
every utterance, or more sternly than 
another imprinted on every ^ atom of 
the visible creation, that principle is 
not liberty, but law. — Euskin. 


The poorest man may in his cottage 
bid defiance to all the forces of the 
crown. It may be frail, — its roof may 
shake, the winds may blow through it, 
the storm may enter, the rain may 
enter; but the king of England can- 
not enter. — Chatham. 


It is a very easy thing to devise 
good laws; the difficulty is to make 
them affective. The great mistake is 
that of looking upon men as virtuous, 
or thinking that they can be made so 
by laws; and consequently the great- 
est art of a politician is to render 
vices serviceable to the cause of virtue. 
— Lord Bolingbroke. 


Laws do not put the least restraint 
Upon our freedom, but maintain ’t; 

Or, if it does, ^tis for our good, 

To give us freer latitude; 

For wholesome laws preserve us free. 

By stinting of our liberty. — Butler. 

To go to law, is' for two persons to 
kindle a fire at their own cost, to 
warm others, and singe themselves to 
cinders ; and because they cannot 
agree, to what is, truth and equity, 
they will both agree to unplume them- 
selves, that others may be decorated 
with their feathers. — Feltham. 


What a cage is to the wild beast, 
law is to the selfish man. Restraint 
is for the savage, the rapacious, the 
violent ; not for the just, the gentle, 
the benevolent. All necessity for ex- 
ternal force implies a morbid state. 


Dungeons for the felon, a • straight* 
jacket for the maniac, crutches for the 
lame, stays for the weak-backed; for 
the infirm of purpose, a master; for 
the foolish, a guide ; but for the sound 
mind in a sound body, none of these. 
— Herbert Spencer. 


Of law there can be no less 
acknowledged than that her seat is the 
bosom of God, her voice the harmony 
of the world ; all things do her hom- 
age, the very least as feeling her care; 
and the greatest as not exempted from 
her power; both angels and men, and 
creatures of what condition soever, 
though each in different sort and man* 
ner, yet all with uniform consent ad- 
miring her as the mother of their 
peace and joy. — Hooker. 

lawyers 

The first thing we do, let’s kill all 
the lawyers. — Shakespeare. 


The plainest case in many words en- 
tangling. — Baillie. 


Here the fell attorney prowls for 
prey. — ^Dr, Johnson. 


It is a secret worth knowing that 
lawyers rarely go to law. — Moses 
Crowell. 


A justice with grave justices shall sit; 

He praise their wisdom, they admire his wit. 

— Gay. 


To succeed as a lawyer, a man must 
work like a horse and live like a her- 
mit. — Lord Eldon. 


As adversaries in law, strive might- 
ily; but eat and drink as friends.—^ 
Shakespeare. 


A lawyer's dealings should be just and fair; 
Honesty shines with great advant^e there. 

— Cowper. 


Our wrangling lawyers * ♦ * 

are so litigious and busy here on 
earth, that I think they will plead 
their clients’ causes hereafter, some 
of them in hell. — ^Burton. 


As to lawyers, — their profession is 
supported by the indiscriminate de*- 
fence of right and wrong. — Junius, 
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A countryman between two lawyers 
is like a fish between two cats. — 
Franklin. 


Every man should know something 
of law ; if he knows enough to keep 
out of it, he is a pretty good lawyer. — 
H, W. Shaw. 


I oft have heard him say how he admir’d 
Men of your large profession, that could 
speak 

To every cause, and things mere contraries. 
Till they were hoarse again, yet all be law. 

— Ben Jonson. 


I know you lawyers can with ease. 

Twist your words and meanings as you 
please; 

That language, by your skill made pliant. 
Will bend to favor every client; 

That ’tis the fee directs the sense. 

To make out either side’s pretence. 

— Gay. 


Lawsuits generally originate with 
the obstinate and the ignorant, but 
they do not end with them; and that 
lawyer was right who left all his 
money to the support of an asylum 
for fools and lunatics, saying' that 
from such he got it, and to such he 
would bequeath it. — Jeremy Bentham. 

An eminent lawyer cannot be a dis- 
honest man. Tell me a man is dis- 
honest, and I will answer he is no 
lawyer. He cannot be, because he is 
careless and reckless of justice; the 
law is not in his heart, is not the 
standard and rule of his conduct. — 
Daniel Webster. 

liaziness 

Humanity is constitutionally lazy. 
— J. G. Holland. 


Laziness breeds humors of the blood. 

—Galen. 

Laziness travels so slowly that pov- 
erty soon overtakes him.^ — Benjamin 
Franklin. 

An idler is a watch that wants both 
hands. — Oowper. 


The lazy man aims at nothing, and 
generally hits it. — James Ellis. 


A lazy hand is no argument of a 
contented heart. — ^Thomas Fuller, 


Rags will always make their ap* 
pearance where they have a right to 
do it. — Dr. Johnson. 


Laziness is a good deal like money, 
— the more a man has of it, the more 
he seems to want. — H. W. Shaw. 

Learning 

Learning is better wmrth than hou^ 
or land. — Crabbe. 


Learning makes a man fit company 
for himself. — Young. 


It adds a precious seeing to the eye. 
— Shakespeare. 


To be proud of learning is the great- 
est ignorance. — Bishop Taylor. 


Men learn while they teach. — Sen- 
eca. 


Out of too much learning become 
mad. — Burton. 


O this learning, what a thing it is ! 
— Shakespeare. 


Each 'day is the scholar of yester- 
day. — Publius Syrus. 


The Lord of Learning who upraised man- 
kind 

From being silent brutes to singing men. 

— Leland. 


Learning hath gained most by those 
books by which the printers have lost 
— Thomas Fuller, 


Learning by study must be won; 

’Twas ne’er entail’d from son to sdn- 

— Gay. 


Learning, to be of much use, must 
have a tendency to spread itself among 
the ^ common people. — Henry Ward 
Beecher. 


Reading maketh a full man; con- 
ference a ready man ; and writing an 
exact man. — Bacon. 


If you want learning, you must 
work for it. — J. G. Holland. 


The great art to learn much is to 
undertake a little at a time. — Locke» 
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Learning passes for wisdom among 
those who want both. — Sir W. Tem- 
ple. 


Learning, like money, may be of so 
base a coin as to be utterly void of 
use. — Shenstone. 


The three foundations of learning: 
Seeing much, suffering much, and 
studying much. — Catherall. 


We should ask not who is the most 
learned, but who is the best learned. — 
Montaigne. 


He who has no inclination to learn 
more, will be very apt to think that he 
knows enough. — ^Powell. 


Learning is but an adjunct to our- 
self, and where we are our learning 
likewise is. — Shakespeare. 


Your learning, like the lunar beam, affords 
Light, but not heat; it leaves you unde- 
vout, 

Frozen at heart, while speculation shines. 

— ^Young. 


The learning and knowledge . that we 
have is at the most but little com- 
pared with that of which we are igno- 
rant. — Plato. 


Wear your learning like your 
watch, in a private pocket; and do 
not pull it out and strike it, merely to 
show that you have one. — Chesterfield. 


He who learns and makes no use of 
his learning, is a beast of burden, 
with a load of books. Oompreheiideth 
the ass whether he carries on his back 
a library or a bundle of fagots? — 
Saadi. 


Learning maketh young men tem- 
perate, is the comfort of old age, 
standing for wealth with poverty, and 
serving as an ornament to riches. — 
Cicero. 


For ignorance of all things is an 
evil neither terrible nor excessive, nor 
yet the greatest of all ; but great 
cleverness and much learning, if they 
be accompanied by a bad training, are 
a much greater misfortune. — Plato, 


Many persons, after they become 
learned cease to be good; all other 
knowledge is hurtful to him who has 
not the science of honesty and good 
nature. — M on t a igne. 


Learning itself, received into a mind 
By nature weak, or viciously inclined. 
Serves but to lead philosophers astray, 
Where children would with ease discern the 
way, — Cowper. 


The end of learning is to know God, 
and out of that knowledge to love 
Him, and to imitate Him, as we may 
the nearest, by possessing our souls of 
true virtue. — Milton. 


He that wants good sense is un- 
happy in having learning, for he has 
thereby only more ways of exposing 
himself; and he that has sense, knows 
that learning is not knowledge, but 
rather the art of using it. — Steele. 


The Chinese, whom it might be well 
to disparage less and imitate more, 
seem almost the only people among 
whom- learning and merit have the as- 
cendency, and wealth is not the stand- 
ard of estimation. — W. B. Clulow. 


The sweetest and most inoffensive 
path of life leads through the avenues 
of science and learning; and whoever 
can either remove any obstruction in 
this way, or open up any new prospect, 
ought so far, to be esteemed a benefac- 
tor to mankind. — Hume. 


It is without all controversy that 
learning doth make the minds of men 
gentle, amiable, and pliant to govern- 
ment; whereas ignorance makes them 
churlish, thwarting, and mutinous ; 
and the evidence of time doth clear 
this assertion, considering that the 
most barbarous, rude, and unlearned 
times have been most subject to tu- 
mults, seditions, and changes. — Lord 
Bacon. 


Learning is not to be tacked to the 
ipind, but we must fuse and blend 
th'em together, not merely giving the 
mind a slight tincture, but a thorough 
and perfect dye. And if we perceive 
no evident change and improvement, it 
would be better to leave it alone* 
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learning is a dangerous weapon, and 
apt to wound its master if it be 
wielded by a feeble hand, and by one 
not well acquainted with its use. — 
Montaigne. 


Learning hath his infancy, when it 
is but beginning and almost childish; 
then his youth, when it is luxuriant 
and juvenile ; then his strength of 
years, when it is solid and reduced; 
and lastly his old age, when it waxeth 
dry and exhaust. — Bacon. 


He that would thoroughly accom- 
lish himself for the government of 
uman aifairs, should have a wisdom 
that can look forward into things that 
are present, and a learning that can 
look back into things that are past. 
» * * Wisdom, however, and 

learning, should go hand in hand, they 
are so beautifully qualified for mutual 
assistance. But it is better to have 
wisdom without learning, than learn- 
ing without wisdom ; just as it is bet- 
ter to be rich without being the pos- 
sessor of a mine, than to be the 
possessor of a mine without being rich. 
— Colton. 


A little learning is a dangerous thing! ^ 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring; 

There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 

And drinking largely sobers us again. 

Fired at first sight with what the muse im- 
parts. 

In fearless youth we tempt the height of 
arts, 

While from the bounded level of our mind 

Short views we take, nor mind the lengths 
behind; 

But more advanced, behold with strange 
surprise. 

New distant scenes of endless science rise. 

— Pope. 

Leisure 

Leisure is empty tim^.^-Gountess of 
Carberry. ' ' . 


He hath no leisure who useth, it not, 
— George Herbert 

Leisure is pain ; takes off qur 
chariot wheels; how heavily we drag 
the load of life.-— Youngs 


Leisure is time for doing something 
useful; this leasure the diligent man 


will obtain ; but the lazy man, never. 
— Benjamin Franklin. 


Retired Leisure, 

That in trim gardens takes his pleasure. 

— Milton. 


I am never less at leisure than when 
at leisure, nor less alone than when I 
am alone. — Scipio Africanus. 


Employ thy time well, if thou mean- 
est to gain leisure ; and, since thou art 
not sure of a minute, throw not away 
an hour. — Benjamin Franklin. 


Remove but the temptations of lei- 
sure, and the bow of Cupid will lose 
its effect. — Ovid. 


Life is rendered most agreeable by 
alternate occupation and leisure. — 
Hemophilus. 


You cannot find an instance of any 
man, who is permitted to lay out his 
own time, contriving not to have te- 
dious hours. — Johnson. 


Leisure will always be found by per- 
sons who know bow to employ their 
time; those who want time are the 
people who do nothing. — Mme. Roland. 


I pant beyond expression for two 
days of absolute and unbroken leisure. 
If it were not for my love of beautiful 
nature and poetry, my heart would 
have died within me long ago. — Lord 
Jeffrey. 


Leisure is gone, — gone where the 
spinning-wheels are gone, and the 
pack-horses, and the slow wagons, and 
the peddlers, who brought bargains to 
the door on sunny afternoons. — George 
!^liot. 


Leisure and solitude are the best 
effect, of riches, because the mother, of 
^pught. Both are avoided by 
rich^merLj w^io seek cpmpany and htisi- 
i^ess,, which are. signs of being weary 
of themselves. — Sir W. Temple. 


Leisure, the highest happiness upoti 
earth, is seldom enjoyed with perfe<^t 
satisfaction, except in solitude. Indo- 
lence and indifference do not always 
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afford leisure; for true leisure is fre- 
quently found in that interval of re- 
laxation which divides a painful duty 
from an agreeable recreation; a toil- 
some business from the more agreea- 
ble occupations of literature and phi- 
losophy. — Zimmermann. 

Our leisure is the time the Devil 
seizes upon to make us work for him; 
and the only way we can avoid con- 
scription into his ranks is to keep all 
our leisure moments profitably em- 
ployed. — ^James Ellis. 

Xending; 

Loan oft loses both itself and friend. 
— Shakespeare. 


I hate him for he is a Christian : ^ 

But more, for that, in low simplicity. 

He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of usance here with us in \ enice. 

— Shakespeare. 


And whatever you lend, let it be 
your money, and not^ your name. 
Money you may get again, and, if not, 
you may contrive to do without it; 
name once lost you cannot get again, 
and, if you can contrive to do without 
it, you had better never have been 
born. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


When you ask for it back again, 
you find a friend made an enemy by 
your own kindness. If you begin to 
press still further — either you must 
part with that which you have in- 
trusted, or else you must lose that 
friend. — ^Plautus. 

Xenity 

Lenity has almost always wisdom 
and justice on its side. — ^Hosea Ballou. 


Lenity is a part of justice; but she 
must not speak too loud for fear of 
waking justice. — Joubert. 


Lenity will operate with greater 
force, in some instances, than rigor. 
It is, therefore, my first wish to have 
my whole conduct distinguished by it. 
' — Washington. 

Xent 

Moreover when ye fast, be not, as 
the hypocrites, of a sad countenance; 
* * * that thou appear not unto men 


to fast, but unto thy Father which 
is in secret. — Bible. 


When thou a fast would’st keep, 

Make not thy homage cheap, 

By publishing its signs to every eye; 
But let It be between 
Thyself and the Unseen, 

So shall it gain acceptance from on high. 

— Bernard Barton. 


There^s winter on the hills to-day, 

The sad wind soughs o’er churchyard 
knolls, 

And weary nature seems to say, 

’Tis Lenten-tide for sinful souls. 

The barb is in our heart to-day; ^ 
Sore crushed with sense of ail and sm. 

We feebly strive and faintly pray,, 

’Gainst danger near, for grace ^ within. 

We mourn our pride and passion’s stain. 
The earthly in our hearts enshrined; 

The rebel flesh, too oft in vain 
Commanded by the nobler mind; 

And all of human curse or care 

Which lurks life’s dangerous paths amongt 

To quench the altar-flame of prayer, 

Or hush the heavenward strain of song. 

— W. M. Punshoji. 


Now are the days of humblest prayer, 
When consciences to God lie bare, 

And mercy most delights to spare. 

Oh hearken when we cry. 

Now is the season, wisely long, 

Of sadder thought and graver song. 
When ailing souls grow well and strong. 

Oh hearken when we cry. 

The feast of penance! Oh so bright, 
With true conversion’s heavenly light. 
Like sunrise after stormy night I 
Oh hearken when we cry. 

Oh happy time of blessed tears. 

Of surer hopes, of chast’ning fears, 
Undoing all our evil years. 

Oh hearken when we cry. 

Chastise us with Thy fear; 

Yet, Father! in the multitude 
Of Thy compassions, hear! 

- -F. W. Faber, D. D. 


The real Lent is the putting forth 
of a man’s hand to quiet his own pas- 
sions and to push them aside, that the 
higher voices may speak to him and 
the higher touches fall upon him. It 
is the making of an emptiness about 
the soul, that the higher fullness may 
fill it. Perhaps some day the lower 
needs may themselves become, and dig- 
nify themselves by becoming, the meek 
interpreters and ministers of those 
very powers which they once shut out 
from the soul. There will be no fast- 
ing days, no Lent, in heaven. Not 
b^use we shall have no bodies there, 
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but because oiir bodies there will be 
open, to God, the helps and not the 
.hindrances of spiritual communication 
to our souls. 


For no law of spiritual life is more 
certain or more imperative than this 
law of mortification. There cannot be 
such a thing as the perseverance in 
Christian life of an unmortified Chris- 
tian who has come to years of discre- 
tion. Obedience, we repeat, is reli- 
gion; and mortification is the essen- 
tial condition of obedience, for it is 
the condition of its actual expression 
and of the recovery of that spiritual 
freedom without which that expres- 
sion is impossible for sinful men. — 
George Body. 


Our Saviour’s fast, like every act of 
His life, bears the character of an ex- 
ample, and instructs us that this par- 
ticular exercise of religion, while it 
exposes to temptations of its own, is 
yet in itself a great preliminary safe- 
guard against sin — a source of facility 
for vanquishing all temptation. That 
there are demoniacal possessions which 
no means without this can reach ef- 
fectuallj^t is the express assertion of 
our Saviour on another occasion; and 
His exj^mple here, no less than His 
precept to His chosen followers there, 
instructs us forcibly that, while Chris- 
tianity is the most mild and liberal 
of institutions, its founder, no preach- 
er in the desert like Elias, or His fore- 
runner the Baptist, but one who came 
^‘eating and drinking,” as His censors 
remarked, neither fearfully flying nor 
morosely disdaining the ordinary con- 
verse and habits of mankind, — it yet 
requires the highest prudence and as- 
sistances of grace proportional, to 
maintain this intercourse with the 
world either with safety to ourselves 
or benefit to others: and these assist- 
ances are to be found where our Lord 
and Saviour Himself sought them — in 
occasional retirements, in meditation, 
prayer, and fasting.- — W. H.'Mill. 

lietters 

The true character of epistolary 
style is playfulness and urbanity^ — 
Joubert. 


Letters which are warmly sealed 
are often but coldly opened. — Richter. 


In love matters, keep your pen fr<HQ 
paper.^ — ^Alfred de Musset. 


Letters should be easy and natural. 
— Chesterfield. 


Full oft have letters caused the writers 
To curse the day they were inditers. 

— Butler. 


A letter, timely writ, is a rivet to the 
chain of affection; 

And a letter, untimely delayed, is as rust 
to the solder. — Tupper. 


It is by the benefit of letters that 
absent friends are in a manner brought 
together. — Seneca. 


A stray volume of real life in the 
daily packet of the postman. Eternal 
love and instant payment. — Douglas 
Jerrold. 


Here are ^ few of the unpleasantest 
words that ever blotted paper ! — • 
Shakespeare. 


In a heavy oppressive atmosphere, 
when the spirits sink too low, the best 
cordial is to read over all the letters 
of one’s friends. — Shenstone. 


The post is the grand connecting link 
of all transactions, of all negotiations. 
Those who are absent, by its means 
become present ; it is the consolation 
of life. — Voltaire. 


Kind messages, that pass from land to 
land; 

Kind letters, that betray the heart’s deep 
history, 

In which we feel the pressure of a hand — 

One touch* of fire — and all the rest is mys- 
tery I — -I^ongfellow. 


A profusion of fancies and quota- 
tions is out of place in a love-letter. 
True feeling is always direct, and 
never deviates into by-ways to cull 
flowers of rhetoric.- — Bovee. 


They are those winged messengers that can 
fly 

From the Antarctic to the Arctic sky; 

The heralds and swift harbingers that move 
From east to west on embassies of love. 

—Howell. 


The best time to frame an answer 
to the letters of a friend is the moment 
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you receive them. Then the warmth 
of friendship, and the intelligence re- 
ceived most forcibly co-operate. — 
S hens tone. 

Every day brings a ship, 

Every ship brings a word; 

Well for those who have no fear. 
Looking seaward well assured^ 

That the word the vessel brings 
Is the word they wish to hear. 

— Emerson. 

The earth has nothing like a she epistle, 
And hardly heaven — because it never 
ends. ^ , - 1 

I love the mystery of a female missal, 
Which, like a creed, ne’er says all it in- 
tends. * 

« * * * * You had better 

Take care what you reply to such a letter. 

— Byron. 

Perhaps there is no greater test of 
a man’s regularity and easiness of con- 
science than his readiness to face the ^ 
postman. Blessed is he who is made 
happy by the sound of a rat-tat ! The 
good are eager for it ; but the naughty 
tremble at the sound thereof. — Thack- 
eray. 

The pen flowing in love, or dipped black in 
hate, . . 

Or tipped with delicate courtesies, or harsh- 
ly edged with censure, 

Hath quickened more good than the sun, 
more evil than the sword. 

More joy than woman’s smile, more woe 
than frowning fortune; 

And shouldst thou ask my judgment of that 
which hath most profit in the v/orld. 
For answer take thou this. The prudent 
penning of a letter. — Tupper. 

Heaven first , taught letters for some 
wretch’s aid, 

Some banish’d lover, or some captive maid; 
They live, they speak, they breathe what 
love inspires, 

Warm from the soul, and faithful to its 
fires; 

The virgin’s wish, without her fears, im- 
Excu^e the blush, and pour out all the 

heart ; I 

Speed the soft intercourse from soul to 
soul, 

And waft a sigh from Indus to the pole. 

—Pope. 

Let your letter be written as accu- 
rately as you are able, — X mean with 
regard to language, grammar,^ and 
stops ; for as to the matter of it the 


less trouble you give yourself the bet- 
ter it will be. Letters should be easy 
and natural, and convey to the per- 
sons to whom we send them just what 
we should say to the persons if we 
were with them. — Chesterfield. 

Levity 

Levity of behaviour is the bane of 
all that is good and virtuous.— Sen- 
eca. 

There is always some levity even in 
excellent minds; they have wings to 
rise, and also to stray. — Joubert. 

In infants, levity is a prettiness ; in 
men a shameful defect ; but in old 
age, a monstrous folly. — Rochefou- 
cauld. 

The lively and mercurial are as open 
books, with the leaves turned down 
at the notable passages. Their souls 
sit at the windows of their eyes, see- 
ing and to be seen. — Bovee. 

Liberality 

From bounty issues power. — Aken- 
side. 

Gold that is put to use more gold 
begets. — Shakespeare. 

Be rather* bountiful, than expensive. 
— William Penn. 

To the liberal ideas of the age must 
be opposed the moral ideas of all ages. 
— ^Joubert. 

Liberality consists less in giving 
profusely, than in giving judiciously, 
— La Bruy^re. 

If you are poor, distinguish yourself 
by your virtues if rich, by your good 
deeds. — Joubert. 

Liberality is the best way to gain 
affection; for we are assured of their 
friendship to whom we are obliged. 
— St: Evremond. 

Liberality should be tempered with 
judgment, , not with profu?*^ness. — • 
Hosea Ballou. 

Men might be better if we 
deemed !oi liaem.' — ^Bailey. 
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That which is called liberality is 
frequently nothing more than the van- 
ity of giving. — Theodore Parker. 


He that defers his charity until he 
is dead is, if a man weighs it rightly, 
rather liberal of another man’s goods 
than his own. — Bacon. 


Liberalism is trust of the people 
tempered by prudence; conservatism, 
distrust of the people tempered by fear. 
— Gladstone. 


In defiance of all the tortue, of all 
the might, of all the malice of the 
world, the liberal man will ever be rich ; 
for God’s providence is his estate, 
God’s wisdom and power are his de- 
fence, God’s love and favor are his 
reward, and God’s word is his secu- 
rity. — Barrow. 


There is that scattereth, and yet in- 
creaseth; and there is that withhold- 
eth more than is meet, but it tendeth 
to poverty. The liberal soul shall be 
made fat, and he that watereth shall 
be watered also himself. He that hath 
pity on the poor, lendeth to the Lord ; 
and that which he hath given will He 
pay him again. — Bible. 

Iiiberty 

Give me liberty, or give me death. — 
Patrick Henry. 


Liberty is not the right of one, but 
of all. — Herbert Spencer. 


Liberty must be limited in order to 
be enjoyed. — Burke. 


Nature gives liberty even to dumb 
animals. — ^Tacitus. 


Liberty, without wisdom, is license. 
— Burke. 


The love of li?)erty ;with Ufe is given. 
— Dryden. ’ 


Liberty is a slow fruit. — ^Emerson. 

Headstrong liberty is lashed with 
woe. — Shakespeare. 

Liberty is no negation. It is a sub- 
stantire^ tangible reality. — Garfield, 


Liberty is quite as much & moral as 
a political growth, — the result of free 
individual action, energy, and inde- 
pendence. — Samuel Smiles. 


The people never give up their liber- 
ties but under some delusion. — Burke. 


A bird in a cage is not half a bird. 
— ^Beecher. 


Reason and virtue alone can bestow 
liberty. — Shaftesbury. 


Eternal vigilance is the price of lib- 
erty. — John Philpot Curran. 


Liberty is worth whatever the best 
civilization is worth. — Henry Giles. 


Perfect love holds the secret of the 
world’s perfect liberty. — J. G. Hol- 
land. 


A day, an hour of virtuous liberty, 

Is worth a whole eternity in bondage. 

— Addison. 


Few persons enjoy real liberty; we 
are all slaves to ideas or habits. — Al- 
fred de Mu^et. 


The God who gave ns life gave us 
liberty at the same time. — Thomas 
Jefferson. 


The tree of liberty grows only when 
watered by the blood of tyrants.--.- 
Bar6re. 


God grants liberty only to those who 
love it, and are always ready to guard 
and defend it. — Daniel Webster. 


Liberty, when it begins to take root, 
is a plant of rapid growth, — George 
Washington. 

; Lp>erty, like chastity, once lost, can 
never be “regained in its original purity. 
— H. W. Shaw. 


The tidal wave of God’s providence 
is carrying liberty throughout the 
globe. — Henry Ward Beecher. 


Where slavery is, there liberty can- 
not be; and where liberty is, there 
slavery cannot be. — Abraham Lincoln# 
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Where liberty dwells, there is my 
country. — Benj. Franklin. 


Liberty is from God ; liberties from 
the Devil. — Auerbach. 


O liberty I liberty ! how many crimes 
are committed in thy name. — Mme. 
Roland. 


Every bondman in his ^ own hand 
bears the power to cancel his captivity. 
— Shakespeare. 

Interwoven is the love of liberty 
with every ligament of the heart. — 
Washington. 


Whether in chains or in laurels, lib* 
erty knows nothing but victories. — 
Wendell Phillips. 


The greatest glory of a free-born people 
Is to transmit that freedom to their children. 

— Havard. 


Personal liberty is the paramount 
essential to human dignity and human 
happiness. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Liberty must be a mighty thing ; for 
by it God punishes and rewards na- 
tions. — Mme. Swetchine. 


Life is probation • mortal man was made 
To solve the solemn problem — right or 
wrong. — John Quincy Adams. 


True liberty can exist only when 
justice is equally administered to all. — 
Lord Mansfield. 


Liberty and union, now and forever, 
one and inseparable. — Daniel Webster. 


The wish, which ages have not yet subdued 
In man, to have no master save his mood. 

— Byron. 


Give me the centralism of liberty; 
give me the imperialism of equal rights. 
— Charles Sumner. 


Natural liberty is the right of com- 
mon upon a waste ; civil liberty is the 
safe, exclusive, unmolested enjoyment 
of a cultivated enclosure. — Paley. 


Give me the liberty to know, to 
think, to believe, and to utter freely 


according to conscience, above all other 
liberties. — Milton. 


’Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 
Of fleeting life its luster and perfume; 
And we are weeds without it. — Cowper. 


There are two freedoms — the false, 
where a man is free to do what he 
likes ; the true, where a man is free to 
do what he ought. — Charles Kingsley. 


Do you wish to be free? Then above 
all things, love God, love your neigh- 
bor, love one another, love the common 
weal; then you will have true liberty. 
— Savonarola. 


The only rational liberty is that 
which is born of subjection, reared in 
the fear of God and the love of man. — 
W. G. Simms. 


The love of liberty that is not a real 
principle of dutiful behavior to au- 
thority is as hypocritical as the re- 
ligion that is not productive of a good 
life. — Bishop Butler. 


Oh I if there be, on this earthly sphere, 

A boon, an offering heaven holds dear, 

’Tis the last libation Liberty draws 
From the heart that bleeds and breaks in 
her cause. — Moore. 


Wise laws and just restraints are to 
a noble nation not chains, but chains 
of mail, — strength and defense, though 
something of an incumbrance. — Bus- 
kin. 


O liberty, 

Parent of happiness, celestial born 
When the first man became a living soul; 
His sacred genius thou. — Dyer. 


Liberty will not descend to a people, 
a people must raise themselves to lib- 
erty; it is a blessing that must be 
earned before it can be enjoyed/— 
Colton. 


Liberty knows nothing but victories. 
Soldiers call Bunker Hill a defeat ; but 
liberty dates from it though Warren 
lay dead on the field. — Wendell Phil- 
lips. 


The people’s liberties strengthen the 
king’s prerogative, and the king’s 
prerogative is to defend the people’s 
liberties. — Charles I. of England. 
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Liberty is to the collective body what 
health is to every individual body. 
Without health no pleasure can be 
tasted by man ; without liberty, no 
happiness can be enjoyed by society. — 
Bolingbroke. 


Not until right is founded upon rev- 
erence will it be secure ; not until duty 
is based upon love will it be complete; 
not until liberty is based on eternal 
principles will it be full, equal, lofty, 
and universal. — Henry Giles. ^ 


Liberty * * * is one of the choicest 
gifts that heaven hath bestowed upon 
man, and exceeds in value all the treas- 
ures which the earth contains within 
its bosom, or the sea covers. Liberty, 
as well as honor, man ought to pre- 
serve at the hazard of his life, for 
■v^ithout it life is insupportable.—Cer- 
vantes. 


We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent: that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Cre- 
ator with certain inalienable rights ; 
that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. — Thomas 
Jefferson. 


But slaves that once conceive the glowing 
thought 

Of freedom, in that hope itself possess 
All that the contest calls for; spirit, 
strength, 

The scorn of danger, and united hearts, 
The surest presage of the good they seek. 

— Cowper. 


The only liberty that is valuable is a 
liberty connected with order ; that not 
only exists along with order and vir- 
tue, but which cannot exist at all with- 
out them. It inheres in good and steady 
government, as in its substance and 
vital principle. — Burke. 


The liberty of a people consists in 
being governed by laws which they 
have made themselves, under whatso- 
ever form it may be of government ; the 
liberty of a private man, in being mas- 
ter of his own time and actions, as far 
as may consist with the laws of God 
and of his country. — Cowley. 


If the true spark of religious and 
civil liberty be kindled, it will^ burn. 
Human agency cannot extinguish it. 


Like the earth’s central fire, it may be 
smothered for a time; the ocean paay 
overwhelm it; mountains may press it 
down ; but its inherent and uncon- 
querable force will heave both the 
ocean and the land, and at some time 
or other, in some place or other, the 
volcano will break out and flame up to 
heaven, — Daniel Webster. 


Eternal Spirit of the chainless mind! 

Brightest in dungeons, Liberty I thou art, 
For there thy_ habitation is the Heart — 

The Heart which love of thee alone can 
bind, 

And when thy sons to fetters are consign’d — 
To fetters and the damp vault’s dayless 
gloom, 

Their country conquers with their Mar* 
t^dom. 

And Freedom’s fame finds wings on every 
wind. — Byron. 


Oh! liberty, thou goddess, heavenly bright, 
Profuse of bliss, and pregnant with delight! 
Eternal pleasures in thy presence reign. 
And smiling plenty, leads thy wanton train; 
Eas’d of her load, subjection grows more 
light 

And poverty looks cheerful in the sight; 
Thou mak’st the gloomy face of nature gay, 
Giv’st beauty to the sun, and pleasure to 
the day. — ^Addison. 

Libraries 

Libraries are tbe wardrobes of liter- 
ature. — James Dyer. 


^ A library is a land of shadows,— 
Beecher. 


My library was dukedom large 
enough. — Shakespeare. 


A library is but the soul’s burial 
ground. — Beecher. 


Shelved around us lie tbe mummied 
authors. — Bayard Taylor. 


The great consulting-room of a wise 
man is a library. — George Dawson. 


The richest minds need not large li- 
braries. — ^Alcott. 


Every library should try to be com- 
plete on something, if it were only tha 
history of pin-heads. — Holmes. 


A great library contains the diary 
of tbe human race. — George Dawson, 
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The true university of these days is 
a collection of books. — Carlyle. 


He that revels in a well-chosen li- 
brary has innumerable dishes, and all 
of admirable Savor. — William Godwin. 


As great a store 

Have we of books as bees of herbs or more. 

— Henry Vaughan. 


All round the room my silent servants wait. 
My friends in every season, bright and dim. 

— Barry Cornwall. 


Errors belong to libraries ; truth, to 
the human mind. — Goethe. 


The ponderous tomes are bales of 
the mind’s merchandise. — Willmott. 


No place affords a more striking 
conviction of the vanity of human 
hopes than a public library. — Dr. 
Johnson. 


Let every man, if possible, gather 
some good books under his roof, and 
obtain access for himself and family 
to some social library. Almost any 
luxury should be sacrificed to this. — 
William Ellery Channing. 


I love vast libraries; yet there is a doubt, 

If one be better with them or without — ■ 
Unless he use them wisely, and, indeed, 
Knows the high art of what and how to 
read. — J. G. Saxe. 


A large library is apt to distract 
rather than to instruct the learner; it 
is much better to be confined to a few 
authors than to wander at random over 
many. — Seneca. 


Libraries are as the shrines where 
all the relics of saints full of true vir- 
tue, and that without delusion or im- 
posture, are preserved and reposed. — 
Bacon. 


No possession can surpass, or even 
^qoal, a good ‘library to the lover of 
books. Here are treasured up for his 
daily use and delectation, riches which 
increase by being* consumed, and pleas- 
ures which never cloy. — John Alfred 
Langford. 


The first thing naturally when one 
enters a scholar^ study or library, is 


to look at his books. One gets a not 
tion very speedily of his tastes and thf 
range of his pursuits by a glance rouni 
his book-shelves. — O. W. Holmes. 


If I were not a king, I would be a 
university man ; and if it were so that 
I must be a prisoner, if I might have 
my wish, I would desire to have no 
other prison than that library [the 
Bodleian]. — James I. 


He has his Rome, his Florence, his 
whole glowing Italy, within the four 
walls of his library. He has in his 
books the ruins of an antique world, 
and the glories of a modern one. — * 
Longfellow. 


What laborious days, what watcb 
ings by the midnight lamp, what rack- 
ings of the brain, what hopes and fears, 
what long lives of laborious study, are 
here sublimized into print, and con- 
densed into the narrow compass of 
these surrounding shelves ! — Horace 
Smith, 


Consider what you have in the small- 
est chosen libra^. A company of the 
wisest and wittiest men that could be 
picked out of all civil countries, in a 
thousand years, have set in best order 
the results of their learning and wis- 
dom. The men themselves were hid 
and inaccessible, solitary, impatient of 
interruption, fenced by etiquette; but 
the thought which they did not un- 
cover to their bosom friend is here 
written out in transparent words to 
us, the strangers of another age. — 
Emerson. 


We enter our studies, and enjoy a 
society which we alone can bring to- 
gether. We raise no jealousy by con- 
versing with one in preference to an- 
other we give no offence to the most 
illustrious by questioning him as long 
as we will, and leaving him as abrupt- 
ly. Diversity of opinion raises no 
tumult in mir presence: each inter- 
locutor stands before us, speaks or is 
silent, and we adjourn or decide the 
business at our leisure. — Landor. 


What a place to be in is an old li- 
brary! It seems as though all the 
souls of all the writers that have be- 
queathed their labors to these Bod- 
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leians were reposing here as in some 
dormitory, or middle state. I do not 
want to handle, to profane the leaves, 
their wiilding-sheets. I could as soon 
dislodge a shade. I seem to inhale 
learning, walking amid their foliage; 
and the odor of their old moth-scented 
coverings is fragrant as the first bloom 
of those sciential apples which grew 
amid the happy orchard. — Charles 
Lamb. 


That place that does contain 
My books, the best companions, is to me 
A glorious court, where hourly I converse 
With the old sages and philosophers; 

And sometimes, for variety, I confer 
With kings and emperors, and weigh their 
counsels; 

Calling their victories, if unjustly got, 
Unto a strict account, and, in my fancy. 
Deface their ill-placed statues. 

— Beaumont and Fletcher. 

License 

A popular license is indeed the 
many-headed tyrant. — Sir P. Sidney. 


For there is no air that men so 
greedily draw in, that diffuses itself so 
soon, and that penetrates so deep as 
that of license. — Montaigne. 


Human brutes, like other beasts, find 
snares and poison in the provisions of 
life, and are allured by their appetites 
to their destruction. — Swift. 


The freedom of some is the freedom 
of the herd of swine that ran violently 
down a steep place into the sea and 
were drowned. — Rev. W. Jay. 

Life 

The childhood of immortality. — 
Goethe. 


Life is a shuttle. — Shakespeare. 


Life’s but a walking shadow. — 
Shakespeare. 

Life is the gift of and is dij- 
vine. — Longfellow. 


Life is good, but not life in. itself.-^ 
Owen Meredith. 


In the midst of life we are in death. 
•-rOhurch Burial Service. 


Life hath quicksands; life hath 
snares. — Longfellow. 


Making their lives a prayer. — Whit- 
tier. 


Life is but thought. — Coleridge. 


Man lives only to shiver and per- 
spire. — Sydney Smith. 


Life is as serious a thing as death. — 
Bailey. 


Life hath more awe than death. — • 
Bailey. 


Whose life is a bubble, and in length 
a span. — Wm. Browne. 


He lives long that lives well. — 
Thomas Fuller. 


Our lives are but our marches to the 
grave. — Beaumont and Fletcher. 


The cradle and the tomb, alas! so 
nigh. — Prior. 


A man’s life’s no more than to say, 
One ! — Shakespeare. 


That life is long which answers life’s 
great end. — Young. 


O God, how lovely still is life ! — 
Schiller. 


Life and religion are one, or neithec 
is any thing. — George MacDonald. 

For life lives only in success. — ^Bay^ 
ard Taylor. 


Life is the offspring of death. — 
Moses Harvey. 


Man is an organ of life, and God 
^ne is life, — Swedenborg. 

'May you live all the days of your 

Knowledge, love, power, — there is 
the complete life. — Amiel. 


Life is a dream and death an awak- 
ening. — Beaumelle. 


Life is but a day at most. — ^Bums* 


Life is short, art long. — HippobmtesJ 
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The ^rand Question of life is, Is my 
name written in heaven? — D. L, 
Moody. 

Life is a tragedy. — Sir W- Raleigh. 


That man lives twice that lives the 
first life well. — Herrick. 

Christian life consists in faith and 
charity. — Luther. 

My life is one demd horrid grind. — 
Dickens. 

And he that lives to^ live forever 
never fears dying. — William Penn. 


Live virtuously, my lord, and you 
cannot die too soon, nor live too long. 
— Lady Rachel Russell. 

Life itself is a bubble and a scepti- 
cism, and a sleep within a sleep. — 
Emerson. 

The web of our life is of a mingled 
yarn, good and ill together. — Shake- 
speare. 

What shadows we are, and what 
shadows we pursue ! — Burke. 


Let those who thoughtfully consider 
the brevity of life remember the length 
of eternity. — Bishop Ken. 


The end of life is to be like unto 
God; and the soul following God will 
be like unto Him. — Socrates. 


Life is short, art long, opportunity 
fleeting, exi>eriment uncertain, and 
judgment diflScult. — Hippocrates. 


Life is an art in which too many re- 
main only dilettantes. — Elizabeth, 
Queen of Roumania. 


There is nothing at all in life except 
what we put there. — Mme. Swetchine. 


While we are reasoning concerning 
life, life is gone. — Hume. 


Our life is scarce the twinkle of a star 
In God's eternal day. 

— Bayard Taylor. 


The truest end of life is to know the 
life that never ends. — William Penru 


Life in itself is neither good nor 
evil, it is the scene of good or evil, as 
you make it. — Montaigne, 


This narrow isthmus 'twixt two boundless 
seas, 

The past, the future — two eternities. 

— Moore, 


Life is a problem; mortal man was 
made to solve the solemn problem' 
right or wrong. — J. Q. Adams. 

Life, like the water of the seas, 
freshens only when it ascends towards 
heaven. — Richter. 


Lifers but a means unto an end, that end, 
Beginning, mean, and end to all things^ 
God- — Bailey. 


Every man’s life is a fairy-tale, 
written by God’s fingers. — Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen. 


Long life is denied us ; therefore let 
us do something to show that we have 
lived. — Cicero. 


There is no human life so poor and 
small as not to hold many a divine 
possibility. — James Martineau. 


Life is before you, — not earthly life 
alone, but life — a thread running in- 
terminably through the warp of eter- 
nity. — J. G. Holland. 


Nor love thy life nor hate; but what thou 
liv'st 

Live well; how long or short permit to 
heaven. — Milton. 


Human life is everywhere a state in 
which much is to be endured, and little 
enjoyed. — J obnson. 


I cannot rest ftom travel ; I will 
drink life to the lees. — Tennyson. 


Life is a comedy to him who thinks 
and a tragedy to him who feels. — 
Horace Walpole- 


And cradles rock us nearer to the tomb: 
Our birth is nothing but our death begun. 

— Young. 


Life is a kind of sleep: old men 
sleep longest, nor begin to wake but 
wh^ they are to die.— De La Bruyfera 
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Life, however short, is made still 
shorter by waste of time* — Johnson. 


On life’s vast ocean diversely we sail, 
Reason the card, but passion is the gale. 

— Pope. 


Life is a pure flame, and we live by 
an invisible sun within us. — Sir T. 
Browne. 


Life is a crucible. We are thrown 
into it and tried. — Ohapin. 


This body is not a home, but an inn ; 
and that only for a short time. — 
Seneca. 


The earnestness of life is the only 
passport to the satisfaction of life. — 
Theodore Parker. 


God is the poet; men are but the 
actors. The great dramas of earth 
srere written in heaven. — Balzac. 


Our bodies are but the anvils of pain 
and disease, and our minds the hives of 
unnumbered cares. — Sir Walter Ral- 
eigh. 


We make provisions for this life as 
if it were never to have an end, and 
for the other life as though it were 
never to have a beginning. — Addison. 


For life in general, there is but one 
decree: youth is a blunder, manhood 
a struggle, old age a regret. — Beacons- 
field. 


He most lives who thinks most, feels 
the noblest, ects the best; and he 
whose heart beats the quickest lives the 
longest. — James Martineau. 


Life at the greatest and best is but a 
fi'oward child, that must be humored 
and coaxed a little till it falls asleep, 
and then all the care is over.— Gold- 
smith. 


We are such stuff 

As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. — Shakespeare. 


Life is like a game of whist. I don’t 
enjoy the game much; but I like to 
play my cards well, and see what will 
be the end of it.^ — ^George Eliot. 


For we are but of yesterday, and 
know nothing, because our days upon 
earth are a shadow. — Bible. 


I would not live alway; I ask not to stay 
Where storm after storm rises dark o’er the 
way. — William A. Muhlenberg. 


So may’st thou live, till like ripe fruit thou 
drop 

Into thy mother’s lap. — Milton. 


Oft in my way have I stood still, 
though but a casual passenger, so 
much I felt the awfulness of life. — 
Wordsworth. 


Life, as we call it, is nothing hut the 
edge of the boundless ocean of exist- 
ence where it comes upon soundings. — • 
Holmes. 


To make good use of life, one should 
have in youth the experience of ad-* 
vanced years, and in old age the vigor 
of youth. — Stanislaus. 


Plunge boldly into the thick of life I 
each lives it, not to many is it known; 
and seize it where you will, it is inter- 
esting.— Goethe. 


Yet through all, we know this tan- 
gled skein is in the hands of One who 
sees the end from the beginning; He 
shall yet unravel all. — Alexander 
Smith. 


Life is a malady in which sleep 
soothes us every sixteen hours ; it is a 
palliation ; death is the remedy, — ■ 
Ghamfort. 


The vanity of human life is like a 
river, constantly passing away, and 
yet constantly coming on. — Pope. 


We sail the sea of life; a calm one finds, 
Aud one a tempest; and, the voyage o’er, 
Death is the quiet haven of us all. 

— ^Wordsworth. 


Pray for and work for fullness of 
life above everything ; full red blood in 
the body ; full honesty and truth in the 
mind; and the fullness of a grateful 
love for the Saviour in your heart. — - 
Phillips Brooks. 


Let the current of yonr being set to« 
wards God, then your life will be filled’ 
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and calmed by one master-passion 
■which unites and stills the soul. — ^Al- 
exander Maclaren. 

So weary ■with disasters tugg’d with for* 
t'une. 

That 1 would set my life on any chance. 
To mend, or be rid on’t. — Shakespeare. 

And so, from hour to hour, we ripe and 

And tlen, from hour to hour, we rot and 
rot; 

And thereby hangs a tale. 

—Shakespeare. 


Life is rather a state of embryo,— a 
preparation for life. A man is not 
completely born until he has passed 
through death.— Franklin. 


Catch, then, O catch the transient hour; 
Improve each moment as it flies; 

Life’s a short summer — man a flower — 
He dies— alas I how soon he dies! 

' — Dr. Johnson. 


The days of our years are threescore 
years and ten ; and if by reason of 
strength they be fourscore years, yet is 
their strength labor and sorrow; for 
it is soon cut off, and we fly away.— 
Bible. 


Oh, how this spring of life resembleth 
The uncertain glory of an April day. 
Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 
And, by and by, a cloud takes all a^wayl 
— Shakespeare. 


wea'V’ing when the sun went down ia 
weaving when it comes up to-morrow. 
— Henry Ward Beecher. 


We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, 
not breaths; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs. He 
most lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acta 
the best. — Bailey. 


Life, unexplored, is hope’s perpetual blaze— 
When past, one long, involved, and dark- 
some maze: 

But, that some mighty power controls the 
whole, 

A secret intuition tells the soul. 

— William Winter. 


Life ii constantly weighing us in 
very sensitive scales, and telling every 
one of us precisely what his real 
weight is to the last grain of dust.— ^ 
Lowell. 


God help us! it is a foolish little 
thing, this human life, at the best; 
and it is half ridiculous and half piti- 
ful to see what importance we ascribe 
to it, and to its little ornaments and 
distinctions. — J eff rey. 


Coleridge cried, ^‘0 God, how glori- 
ous it is to live!” Renan asks, “0 
God, when will it be worth while to 
live?” In Nature we echo the poet; 
in the world we echo the thinker. — 
Ouida, 


They may rail at this life — from the hour I 

I’v^^found’ it a life full of kindness and 
bliss ; 

And, until they can show me some happier 
planet, 

More social and bright. I’ll content me 
with this. — Moore. 


This life is but the passage of a ^day, 

This life is but a pang and all is over; 
But in the life to come which fades not 
away ' 

Every love shall abide and every Iover._ 

— Christina G. Rossetti. 


The early and the latter part of hit- 
man life are the best, or, at least, the 
most worthy of respect ; the one is the 
age of innocence, the other of reason. — 
Joubert. 


We sleep, but the loom of life never 
stops; and the pattern which was 


My notions about life are much the 
same as they are about travelling; 
there is a good deal of amusement on 
the road, but, after hll, one wants to 
be at rest. — Southey. 


They who are most weary of life, 
and yet are most unwilling to die, ar« 
such who have lived to no purpose, — • 
who have rather breathed than lived.— 
Lord Clarendon. 


Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
, Each burning deed and thought! 

— Longfellow. 


No man lives without jostling and 
being, jostled; in all ways he has to 
elbow himself through the world, giv- 
ing and receiving offence. — ’Carlyle. 
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The nearest approximation to an un- 
derstanding of life is to feel it — to 
realize it to the full — to be a profound 
and inscrutable mystery — Bovee. 


Life is real, life is earnest, 

And the grave is not its goal; 

Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 

Was not spoken of the soul. 

— Longfellow. 


Our life contains a thousand springs, 
And dies if one be gone. 

Strange I that a harp of thousand strings 
Should keep in tune so long. — Watts. 


Shall he who soars, inspired by loftier views. 
Life’s little cares and little pains refuse ? 
Shall he not rather feel a double share 
Of mortal woe, when doubly armed to bear? 

— Crabbe. 


What is life? A gulf of troubled 
waters, where the soul, like a vexed 
bark, is tossed upon the waves of pain 
and pleasure by the wavering breath of 
passions. — Miss L. E. Landon. 


This span of life was Jent for lofty 
duties, not for selfishness; not to be 
wiled away for aimless dreams, but to 
improve ourselves, and serve mankind. 
— Sir Aubrey de Vere. 


Each thing lives according to its 
kind; the heart by love, the intellect 
by truth, the higher nature of man by 
intimate communion with God. — ’ 
Chapin. 


A few years hence and he will be be- 
neath the sod; but those cliffs will 
stand, as now, facing the ocean, in-' 
cessantly lashed by its waves, yet un- 
shaken, immovable ; and other eyes will 
gaze on them for their brief day of life, 
and then they, too, will close. — H. P. 
Liddon. 


If we were to live here always, with 
no other care than how to feed, clothe, 
and house ourselves, life would be a 
very sorry business. It is immeasur- 
ably heightened by the solemnity of 
death. — Alexander Smith. 


Life is made up, not of great sacri- 
fices or duties, but of little things, in 
which smiles and kindness, and small 
obligations given habitually, are what 


win and preserve the heart and secure 
comfort. — Sir Humphry Davy. 


Life is a waste of wearisome hours. 

Which seldom the rose of enjoyment 
adorns, 

And the heart, that is soonest awake to the 
flowers, 

Is always the first to be touch’d by the 
thorns. — Moore. 


Since every man who lives is horn to die. 
And none can boast sincere felicity, 

With^ equal mind what happens let us bear. 
Nor joy nor grieve too much for things be- 
yond our care. — Dry den. 


There is no life so humble that, if it 
be true and genuinely human and 
obedient to God, it may not hope to 
shed some of His light. There is no 
life so meager that the greatest and 
wisest of us can afford to despise it. 
We cannot know at what moment it 
may flash forth with the life of God. 
— Phillips Brooks. 


Uncertainty and exijectation are the 
joys of life. Security is an insipid 
thing, and the overtaking and possess- 
ing of a wish discovers the folly of the 
chase. — Congreve. 


Life is a mission. Every other 
definition of life is false, and leads all 
who accept it astray. Religion, sci- 
ence, philosophy, though still at vari- 
ance upon many points, all agree in 
this, that every existence is an aim. — 
Mazzini. 


I am convinced that there is no man 
that knows life well, and remembers 
all the incidents of his past experience 
who would accept it again ; we are cer- 
tainly here to punish precedent sins. — ^ 
Campbell. 


Life, which all creatures love and 
strive to keep, — wonderful, dear and 
pleasant unto each, even to the mean- 
est, — ^yea, a boon to all where pity is; 
for pity makes the world soft to the 
weak and noble for the strong. — ^Edwin 
Arnold. 


We have two lives : the soul of man 
is like the rolling world, one- half in 
day, the other dipt in night; the one 
has music and the flying cloud, th€ 
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other silence and the wahefnl stars, 
Alexander Smith. 


Lifers but a walking shadow — a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the 
stage, . 

And then is heard no more. It is a tale 
Told by idiot, full of sound and fury 
Signifying nothing. — Shakespeare. 


A sacred burden in this life ye bear. 

Look on it, lift it, bear it solemnly. 

Stand up and walk beneath it steadfastly; 
Fail not for sorrow, falter not for sin, ^ 
But onward, upward, till the goal ye win. 

— Frances Anne Kemble. 


He lives long that lives well, and 
time misspent is not lived, but lost. 
Besides, God is better than His prom- 
ise, if He takes from him a long lease, 
and gives him a freehold of greater 
value. — Fuller. 


Xou and I are now nearly in middle 
age, and have not yet become soured 
and shrivelled with the wear and tear 
of life. Let us pray to be delivered 
from that condition where life and 
Nature have no fresh, sweet sensations 
for us. — James A. Garfield. 


Life, whether in this world or any 
other, is the sum of our attainment, 
our experience, our character. The 
conditions are secondary. In what 
other world shall we be more surely 
than we are here? — Chapin. 


A man is thirty years old before he 
has any settled thoughts of his for- 
tune ; it is not completed before fifty, 
he falls a-building in his old age, and 
dies by the time his house is in a con- 
dition to be painted and glazed. — 
Bruy^re. 


How mysterious is this human life, 
with all its diversities of contrast gtnd 
compensation; this web of checkered 
destinies ; this sphere of manifold al- 
lotment, where man lives in his great- 
ness and grossness, a little lower than 
the angels, a little higher than the 
brutes. — ^Henry Giles. 


There are three modes of bearing the 
ills of life; by indifference, which is 
most common ; by philosophy, which is 
most ostentatious ; and by religion, 
Which is the moat effectual. — Colton. 


Though we seem grieved at th« 
shortness of life in general, we are 
wishing every period of it at an end. 
The minor longs to be at age, then to 
be a man of business, then to make up 
an estate, then to arrive at honors, 
then to retire. — ^Addison. 


Life is a weary interlude — ^ 

Which doth short joys, long woes include; 
The world the stage, the prologue tears; 
The acts vain hopes and varied fears; 

The scene shuts up with loss of breath. 
And leaves no epilogue but death, 

— Bishop King. 


Love, hope, and joy, fair pleasure s simlin|i 
train, , . ^ . 

Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain; 
These, mixM with art, and to due boundj 
confin'd, 

Make and maintain the balance of the mind: 
The lights and shades, whose well-accorded 

Gives all the strength and color of our life. 

— Pope. 


Say, what is life^ ’Tis to be born 
A helpless babe, to greet the light 
With a sharp wail, as if the morn 
Foretold a clpudy noon and night; 

To weep, to sleep, and weep again, 

With sunny smiles between; and then? 

— J. G. Saxe. 


I made a posy, while the day ran by: 

Here will I smell my remnant out, and tie 
My life within this band. 

But time did beckon to the flowers, and 
they 

By noon most cunningly did steal away, 
And wither’d in my hand, 

— Herbert. 


See how the World its Veterans rewards! 

A Youth of Frolics, an old Age of Cards; 
Fair to no purpose, artful to no end, 
Young without Lovers, old without $ 
Friend; 

A Fop their Passion, but their Prize a Sot; 
Alive ridiculous, and dead forgot. — Pope. 


Our lives are alburns written through 
With good or ill, with false or true; 

And as the blessed angels turn 
The pages of our years, 

God grant they read the good with smiles, 
And blot the ill with tears! 

— Whittier. 


- Life is what we are alive to. It is 
not length, but breadth. To be alive 
only to appetite, pleasure, pride, 
money-making, a»d not to goodness 
and kindness, purity and love, history^ 
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poetry, music, flowers, stars, God and 
eternal hopes, it is to be all but dead. 
— Maltbie Babcock. 


There appears to exist a greater de- 
sire to live long than to live well! 
Measure by man’s desires, he cannot 
live long enough ; measure by his good 
deeds, and he has not lived long 
enough ; measure by his evil deeds, and 
he has lived too long. — ^Zimmermann. 


O, Lifel how pleasant is thy morning. 
Young Fancy’s rays the hills adorning! 
ICold pausing Caution’s lesson scorning. 
We frisk away, 

Like schoolboys, at the expected warning. 
To joy and play, — Burns. 


If this life is unhappy, it is a bur- 
den to us, which it is difficult to bear ; 
if it is in every respect happy, it is 
dreadful to be deprived of it; so that 
in either case the result is the same, 
for we must exist in anxiety and ap- 
prehension. — Bruyfere. 


Life is short — ^while we speak it 
flies ; enjoy, then, the present, and for- 
get the future; such is the moral of 
ancient poetry, a graceful and a wise 
tnoral, — indulged beneath a southern 
sky, and all deserving the phrase ap- 
plied to it, — “ the philosophy of the 
garden.” — Bulwer-Lytton, 


For what are men who grasp at praise sub- 
lime, 

But bubbles on the rapid stream of time. 
That rise, and fall, that swell, and are no 
more, , . , _ 

Born, and forgot, ten thousand in an hour? 

— ^Young. 


The deeper men go into life, the 
deeper is their conviction that this life 
is not all. It is an unfinished 
symphony.” A day may round out an 
insect’s life, and a bird or a beast 
needs no to-morrow. Not so with him 
who knows that he is related to God 
and has felt “ the power of an endless 
life.” 


This world is not a platform where j 
you will hear Thalberg-piano-playing.. 
It is a piano manufactory, where are 
dust and shavings and boards, and 
saws and files and rasps and sand- 
papers. The perfect instrument and 
the music will be hereafter, — Beecher. 


Think of “living” ! Thy life, wert 
thou the “ pitifullest of all the sons of 
earth,” is no idle dream, but a solemn 
reality. It is thy own; it is all thou 
hast to front eternity with. Work, 
then, even as He has done, and does, 
“like a star, unhasting, yet unrest- 
ing.” — Carlyle. 


Reason thus with life; 

If I do lose thee, I do lose a thing 
That none but fools would keep: a breath 
thou art, 

(Servile to all the skiey influences,) 

That dost this habitation, where th®u 
keep'st. 

Hourly afflict. — Shakespeare. 


Year chases year, decay pursues decay. 

Still drops some joy from withering life 
away; 

New forms arise, and different views en- 
gage, 

Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage. 
Till pitying Nature signs the last release. 
And bids afflicted worth retire to peace. 

— Dr. Johnson. 


When I reflect upon what I have 
seen, what I have heard, what I have 
done, I can hardly persuade myself 
that all that frivolous hurry and bustle 
and pleasure of the world had any 
reality ; and I look on what has passed 
as one of those wild dreams which 
opium occasions, and I by no means 
wish to repeat the nauseous dose for 
the sake of the fugitive illusion. — 
Chesterfield. 


No man can promise hhnself even 
fifty years of life, but any man may, 
if he please, live in the proportion 
of fifty years in forty, — let him rise 
early, that he may have the day before 
him, and let him make the most of the 
day, by determining to expend it on 
two sorts of acquaintances only — • 
those by whom something may be got, 
and those from whom something may 
be learned. — Colton. 


Life consists not of a series of illus- 
trious actions or elegant enjoyments. 
The greater part of our time passes m 
compliance wuth necessities, in thq per- 
formance of daily duties, in th^ re- 
moval of small inconveniences* in the 
procurement of petty pleasures ; and 
we are well or ill at ease, as the paain 
stream of M£e ^^ides on smoothly, or 
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is ruffled by small obstacles and fre- 
quent interruption. — Johnson. 


Have you found your life distasteful? 

My life did, ana does, smack sweet 
Was your youth of uleasure wasteful? 

Mine I saved and hold complete. 

Do your joys with age diminish? 

When mine fail me I’ll complain. 

Must in death your daylight finish? 

My sun sets’ to rise again. 

— Robert Browning. 


To live is not merely to breathe, it 
is to act ; it is to make use of our or- 
gan's, senses, faculties, of all those 
parfs of ourselves which give us the 
feeling of existence. The man who has 
lived, longest is not the man who has 
counted most years, but he who has 
enjoyed life most. Such a one was 
buried a hundred years old, but he was 
dead from his birth. He would have 
gained by dying young; at least he 
would have lived till that time. — 
Bousseau. 


Our brains are seventy-year clocks. 
The angel of life winds them up at 
once for all, then closes the cases, and 
gives the key into the hand of fhe 
angel of resurrection. ^‘Tic-tac, tic- 
tac I go the wheels of thought ; our 
will cannot stop them; madness only 
makes them go faster. Death alone 
can break into the case, and, pizing 
the ever-swinging pendulum which we 
call the heart, silence at last the click- 
ing of the terrible escapement we have 
carried so long beneath our aching 
foreheads. — ^Holmes. 


Life I we’ve been long together 
Through pleasant and through cloudy 
weather : » 

*Tis hard to part when friends are dear: 

Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh, a tear; 

Then steal away, give little warning, 
Choose thine own time, 

Say no-t good night — ^but in some brighter 
clime , 

Bid me good morning. 

— Anna Letitia Barbauld. 

We talk of human life as a j'oumey, 
but how variously is that j'ourhey per- 
formed ! There are those who come 
forth girt, and shod, and mantled, to 
walk on velvet lawns and smooth ter- 
races, where every gale is arrested and 
every beam is tempered. There are 
others who walk on the Alpine paths 


of life, against driving misery, and 
through stormy sorrows over sharp af- 
flictions ; walk with bare feet and 
naked breast, j*aded, mangled, and 
chilled. — Sydney Smith. 


A man’s ingress into the world is naked and 
bare. 

His progress through the world is trouble 
and care; 

And lastly, his egress ort of the world, is 
nobody know'* where. 

If we do well here, we shall do well there; 

I can tell you no more it I preach a whole 
year. — ^John Edwin. 


A minute analysis of life at once 
destroys that splendor which dazzles 
the imagination. Whatsoever gran- 
deur can display, or luxury enj'oy, is 
procured by offices of which the mind 
shrinks from the contemplation. All 
the delicacies of the table may be 
traced back to the shambles and the 
dunghill; all magnificence of building 
was hewn from the quarry, and all the 
pomp of ornament dug from among 
the damps and darkness of the mine. 
— ^Johnson. 


So live that when thy summons comes to 
join 

The innumerable caravan which moves 

To that mysterious realm where each shall 
taike 

His chamber in the silent halls of death. 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained 
and soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy 
grave, » 

Like one that wraps the drapery of his 
couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant 
dreams. — William Cullen Bryant. 


The World’s a bubble, and the Life of Man 
less than a span: 

In his conception wretched, from the womb 
so to the tomb; 

Curst from his cradle, and brought up to 
years with cares and fears. 

Who then to frail mortality shall trust, 

But limns the water, or but writes in dust. 

— Bacon. 


Beneatb me flows the Bhine, and, 
like the stream of time, it flows amid 
the ruins of the past. I see myself 
therein, and know that I am old. 
Thou, to<x shalt be old. Be wise in 
season. Like the stteam of thy life 
runs the stream beneath us. Down 
from the distant Alps, out into th# 
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wide world, it bursts away, like a 
youth from the house of his fathers. 
Broad-breasted and strong, and with 
earnest endeavors, like manhood, it 
makes itself a way through these diffi- 
cult mountain-passes. And at length 
in old age, it falters, and its steps are 
weary and slow, and it sinks into the 
sand, ana through its grave passes 
into the great ocean, which is its 
eternity. — Longfellow. 


Like to the falling of a star; 

Or as the flights of eagles are; 

Or like the fresh springes gaudy hue. 

Or silver drops of morning dew; 

Or like a wind that chafes the flood, 

Or bubbles ^which on water stood; 

Ev^n such is man, whose borrow’d light 
Is straight call’d in, and paid to-night. 
The wind blows out, the bubble dies; 
The spnng entombed in autumn lies; 

The dew dries up; the star is shot; 

The flight is past; and man forgot. 

— Bishop King. 


What art thou, life, that we must court 
^ tliy stay? 

A breath one single gasp must puff away! 
A short-lived flower, that with the day must 
fade! 

A fleeting vapor, and an empty shade 1 
A stream that silently but swiftly glides 
To meet eternity’s immeasured tides! 

A being, lost alike by pain or joy? 

A fly can kill it, or a worm destroy! 
Impair’d by labor, and by ease undone, 
Commenced in tears, and ended in a groan. 

— Brome. 


^our seasons All* the measure of the year; 
There are four seasons in the mind of 
man; 

iie has his lusty Spring, when fancy clear 
Tales in all beauty with an easy span; 
He has his Summer, when luxuriously 
Spring’s honey’ d-cud of youthful thought 
he loves 

To ruminate, and by such dreaming high 
Js nearest unto heaven; quiet coves 
His soul hath in its Autumn, when his 
wings 

He furleth close; contented so to look 
On mists in idleness — to let fair things 
Pass by unheeded as a threshold brook 
He has his Winter, too, of pale misfeatupe. 
Or else he wpul4 forego his na- 

tt^r^ ’ ' ~K^ts. 

And thus does gd ob^ until death 
accomplishes the catastrophe in si- 
lence, takes the worn frame within his 
hand, and, as if it were a dried-up 
scroll, crumbles it in bis ^rasp to 
ashes. The monuments of kingdoms, 


too, shall disappear. Still the globe 
shall move; still the stars shall bum; 
still the sun shall paint its colors on 
the day, and its colors on the year. 
What, then, is the individual, or what 
even is the race in the sublime recur- 
rings of Time? Years, centuries, cy- 
cles, are nothing to these. The sun 
that measures out the ages of our 
planet is not a second-hand on the 
great dial of the universe. — ^Henry 
Giles. 

XigLt 

And God said. Let there be light I 
and there was light — ^Bible. 


I am the light of the world. — Bible. 


And God called the light day.— * 
Bible. 


Light (God’s eldest daughter!).— 
Fuller. 


Hail, holy light ! offspring of heaven 
first-born. — Milton. 


God and Nature met in light. — Ten- 
nyson. 


.Light is but the shadow of God.— 
Sir T. Browne. 


The sacred influence of light ap* 
pears. — Milton. 


Is not light grander than fire?— 
Carlyle. 


Light is, as it were, a divine humid* 
ity. — ^Joubert. 


Light is, perhaps, the most wonder- 
ful of all visible things. — Leigh Hunt 


Light is the symbol of truth.— 
Lowell. 


^ , VfhQYQ. thej;e is much light, the shade 
is deepest— GoetbA ' 

Prime cheerer, light t of all material 
beings first and best ! Efflux divine.— 
Thomson. 


Light, whether it be material pi 
moral, is the best reformer. — Colton. 
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The very plants turn with a joyful 
transport to the light, — Schiller, 

The light in the world comes prin- 
cipally from two sources^ — the sun, 
and the student’s lamp. — Bovee. 


Light is the first of painters. There 
is no object so foul that intense light 
will not make it beautiful. — Emerson. 


Walk 

Boldly and wisely in that light thou hast— 
There is a hand above will help thee on. 

— Bailey. 

All human souls, never so bedark- 
ened, love light; light once kindled, 
spreads till all is luminous. — Carlyle* 


Children always turn towards the 
light. Oh that grown-up people in 
this world became like little children. 
— J. C. Hare. 


Only the worm of conscience con- 
sorts with the owl. Sinners and evil 
spirits shun the light. — Schiller. 


Light, seeking light, doth light of 
light beguile; so, ere you find where 
light in darkness lies, your light grows 
dark by losing of your eyes. — Shake- 
speare. 


Light itself is a great corrective. A 
thousand wrongs and abuses that are 
grown in darkness disappear, like owls 
and bats, before the light of day.— 
James A. Garfield. 


The first creation of God in the 
works of the days was the light of the 
sense; the last y^as the light of the 
reason: and His Sabbath-work ever 
since is the illumination of the spirit. 
‘—Bacon. 


“Let there be light!” said God; and forth- 
with light 

Ethereal, first of things, quintessence pure. 
Sprung from the deep ; and, from her native 
east, 

To journey through the aery gloom began, 
Spher’d in a radiant clouds — Milton. 


We should render thanks to God for 
having produced this temporal light, 
which is the smile of heaven and joy 
of the world, spreading it like a cloth 


of gold over the face of the air and 
earth, and lighting it as a torch by 
which we might behold His works. — 
Caussin. 


And as the eye is the best composer, 
so light is the first of painters. There 
is no object so foul that intense light 
will not make beautiful. And the 
stimulus it affords to the sense, and a 
sort of infinitudo which it hath like 
space and time, make all matter gay. 
— Emerson. 


No wonder that light is so frequent- 
ly used by the sacred oracles as the 
symbol of our best blessings. Of the 
Gospel revelation one apostle says, 
“The night is far spent, and the day 
is at hand.” Another, under the im- 
pression of the same auspicious event, 
thus applied the language of ancient 
prophecy: “The people who sat in 
darkness have seen a great light; and 
to them which sat in the region and 
shadow of death light is sprung up*” 
— Baseley. 


God said — “Let there be^ light! 

Grim darkness felt His might, 

And fled away; . 

Then startled seas and mountains cold 
Shone forth, all bright in blue and gold. 
And cried— “ ’Tis, day! *tis day!* 
“Hail, holy light!” exclaim’d 
The thunderous cloud that flam d 
O’er daisies white; 

And lo! the rose, in crimson dress’d, 
Lean’d sweetly on the lily’s breast; 

And blushing murmur’d — “Light! 

— Ebenezer Elliott. 

Lilies 

The lily of the vale, of flowers the queen, 
Puts on the robe she neither sew’d nor 
spun. — Michael Bruce. 


The lily is all in white, like a saint, 
And so is no mate for me. — Hood. 


“Look to the lilies how they^ grow!” 

’Twas thus the Saviour said, that we. 
Even in the simplest flowers that blow, 
God’s ever-watchful care might see. 

-^Moir* 


And the stately lilies stand 
Fair in the silvery light. 

Like saintly vestals, pale in prayer; 
Their pure breath sanctifies the air, 

As its fragrance fills the night. 

—Julia C, R. Dorr# 
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And lilies white, prepared to touch 
The whitest thought, nor soil it much. 
Of dreamer turned to lover. 

— E. B. Browning. 


We are lilies fair. 

The flower of virgin light; 

Nature held us forth, and said, 

*‘Lol my thoughts of white.” 

— Leigh Hunt. 


I wish I were the lily’s leaf 
To fade upon that bosom warm. 
Content to wither, pale and brief. 
The trophy of thy paler form. 

— Dionysius. 


Yet, the great ocean hath no tone of power 
Mightier to reach the soul, in thought’s 
hushed hour, 

Than yours, ye lilies I chosen thus and 
graced 1 — Mrs. Hemans. 

liincoln^s Birtliday 

“ With malice toward none, with 
charity for all, with firmness in the 
right as God gives us to see the right, 
let us strive on to finish the work we 
are in ; to bind up the Nation’s 
wounds; to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle, and for his 
widow and his orphan — to do all 
which may achieve and cherish a just 
and lasting peace among ourselves and 
with all nations.” — ^Abraham Lincoln. 


“I know there is a God, and that 
He hates the injustice of slavery. I 
see the storm comini^ and I know that 
His hand is in it. If He has a place 
and a work for me, and I think He 
has, I believe I am ready. I am noth- 
ing, but truth is everything. I know 
I am right, because I know that lib- 
erty is right, for Christ teaches it, and 
Christ is God.” — ^Abraham Lincoln. 


The life of Lincoln should never be 
passed by in silence by young or old. 
He touched the log cabin and it be- 
came the palace in whiqh greatness 
was nurtured. He touched the forest 
and it became to him a ’ church in 
which the purest aud ncblest worship, 
of God was observed His occupation 
has become associated in ^ our minds 
with the integrity of the life he lived. 
In Lincoln there was always some 
quality that fastened him to the people 
and taught, them to keep time to the 
music of his heart. — David Swing, 


His biography is written in blood 
and tears ; uncounted millions arise 
and call him blessed! a redeemed and 
reunited republic is his monument. — 
Rev. H. W. J^lton, B. D. 


Not thine the sorrow, but ours, 
sainted soul! Thou hast indeed en- 
tered into the promised land, while we 
are yet on the march. To us remam 
the rocking of the deep, the storm upon 
the land, days of doty and nights of 
watching; but thou are spher^ high 
above all darkness and fear, beyond 
all sorrow and weariness. Rest, oh, 
weary heart! — Henry Ward Beecher. 


Men will imitate and admire his 
unmoved firmness, his inflexible con- 
science for the right ; and yet his gm- 
tleness, as tender as a woman’s, his 
moderation of spirit, which not all the 
heat of party could inflame, nor all the 
jars and disturbances of this country 
shake out of its place: I swear you to 
an emulation of his justice, his mod- 
eration, and his mercy — Hency Ward 
Beecher. 


He was compassionate. With what 
joy he brought liberty to the enslaved. 
He was forgiving. In this respect he 
was strikingly suggestive of tbe 
Saviour. He was great. Time will 
hut augment the greatness of his name 
and fame. Perhaps a greater man 
never ruled in this or any other nation. 
He was good and pure and incorrupti- 
ble. He was a patriot; he loved hk 
country; he poured out his soul unto 
death for it. He was human, and 
thus touched the chord that makes the 
world akin. — ^Rev. H. W. Bolton, D. D. 


Next to Washington, Lincoln stands 
forth as the grandest patriot in our 
American life. Washington was the 
Father of his CJountry”; Lincoln 
was her most loyal son; Washington 
hupucht the United States of America 
into being; Lincoln made that being 
immortal ; Washington unfurled a new 
flag among the nations of the world; 
Lincoln made that flag a mighty power 
among those nations. Dead, they yet 
speak. The good they did will last 
through time and on through eternity. 
And so our Nation has most rightly 
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and fittingly made the birthdays of 
these* her illustrious sons, legal holi- 
days, to inspire us to a purer, nobler, 
holier manhood. — Geo. H. Smythe, Jr. 


Abraham Lincoln was a man of pro- 
found faith. He believed in God. He 
believed in Christ. He believed in the 
Bible. He believed in men. His faith 
made him great. His life is a beautiful 
commentary on the words, ^^This is the 
victory that overcometh the world, 
even our faith.” There was a time in 
Lincoln's experience when his faith 
faltered, as there was a time when his 
reason tottered; but these sad experi- 
ences were temporary, and Abraham 
Lincoln was neither an infidel nor^ a 
lunatic. It is easy to trace in the life 
ff this colossal character a ^eadyj 
growth of faith. This grace in him in- 
creased steadily in breadth and in 
strength with the passing years, until 
it came to pass that his last public ut- 1 
terances show forth the confidence and j 
the fire of an ancient Hebrew prophet, j 
— B. Tyler, D. B. 


The beauty of Lincoln's immortal 
character has thrown in the shade the 
splendors of his intellect. The time 
will be when the severest critics of 
mental philosophy and mental develop- 
ment will sit in judgment and admira- 
tion npon the splendid brain of that 
great man. He was a logician by na- 
ture. His terse and beautiful rhetoric 
rivals the utterances of the greatest 
orators of the past and present. He 
was truly great. — ^Bishop J. P. New- , 
man. 


Through all the pressure and the 
measureless responsibility Abraham 
Lincoln stood like a giant girt with the 
strength of God. The memorial of 
Abraham Lincoln is in the millions of 
the Afro-American race, now free. It 
is in the reverence and love' of the 
freest, greatest, and most progressive 
nation on the earth. It lis in the 
amended constitution of these United 
States, which constitution has at last 
become the formula of freedom and in- 
dissoluble bond of union. — ^Rev, Leroy 
Hooker. 


*^We cannot dedicate, we cannot con- 
secrate, we cannot hallow this ground. 


The brave men who struggled here 
have consecrated it far be^nd our 
power to add or detract. The world 
will little note nor long remember what 
we say here, but it can never forget 
what they did here. It is for us the 
living rather to be dedicated to the un- 
finished work which they who fought 
‘ here have thus far so nobly advanced. 
It is rather for us to be here dedicated 
to the great task remaining before us, 
that from these honored dead we take 
increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure 
of devotion; that we here highly re- 
solve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain; and this nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of free- 
dom; and that government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.”— 
Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg. 


Who shall recount our martyr’s suf- 
ferings for this people? Since the No- 
vember of 1860, his horizon has been 
black with storms. By day and by 
night he trod a way of danger and 
darkness. On his shoulders rested a 
government dearer to him than his own 
life. At its integrity millions of men 
at home were striking ; upon it foreign 
eyes lowered. It stood like a lone 
island in a sea full of storms; and 
every tide and wave seemed eager to 
devour it. Upon thousands of hearts 
great sorrows and anxieties have rest- 
ed, but not on one such, and in such 
measure, as upon that simple, truthful, 
noble soul, our faithful and sainted 
Lincoln. — Henry Ward Beecher. 


If I have any purpose, it is to 
strengthen the belief in a Divine Provi- 
dence ; and if I have any further pur- 
pose in this time of wars and rumors 
of wars, it is to show that God Al- 
mighty has made nations for higher 
purposes than mere money making. I 
am to speak of Abraham Lincoln, the 
simplest, serenest, sublimest character 
o.f the age. Seventy millions of people 
join in commemorating his greatness. 
It is not my purpose to review his life; 
that is tooi mhoh a part of history, 
j That histoty should be taught in every 
[Public American school and preached 
: from every Christian pulpit. The story 
of Abraham Lincoln, citizen, President, 
liberator and martyr,, should be in 
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heart of every American child. — Sena- 
tor .Tohn M. Thurstx)n. 


And so they buried Lincoln? Strange and 
vain! 

Has any creature thought of Lincoln hid 
In any vault, ’neath any cofHn-lid, 

In all the years since that wild spring of 
pain? 

^Tis false — he never in th#" grave hath lain. 
You could not bury him altho’ you slid 

H pon his clay the Cheops pyramid 
r heaped it with the Rocky mountain 
chain. — James T. Mackay. 


The shepherd of the people ! that old 
name that the best rulers ever craved. 
What ruler ever won it like this dead 
President of ours? He fed us faith- 
fully and truly. He fed us with coun- 
sel when we were in doubt, with in- 
spiration when we sometimes faltered, 
with caution when we would be rash, 
with calm, clear, trustful cheerfulness 
through many an hour, when our 
hearts were dark. He fed hungry 
souls all over the country with sym- 
pathy and consolation. He spread be- 
fore the whole land feasts of great duty 
and devotion and patriotism, on which 
the land grew strong. He fed us with 
solemn, solid truths. He taught us the 
sacredness of government, the wicked- 
ness of treason. He made our souls 
glad and vigorous with the love of lib- 
erty that was in his. He showed us 
how to love truth and yet be charitable 
— how to hate wrong arid all oppres- 
sion, and yet not treasure one personal 
injury or insult. He fed all his people, 
from the highest to the lowest, from 
the most privileged down to the most 
enslaved. Best of all, he fed us with a 
reverent and genuine religion. He 
^read before us the love and fear of 
God just in that shape in which we 
need them most, and out of his faith- 
ful service of a highei? Jifaster, who of 
us has not taken and eaten and grown 
strong? **He fed them with a faithful 
and true heatt.’^ Yes, fill the last. 
For at the last, behold him etahding 
with hand reached out to fe^^. the 
South with mercy, and the North Vith 
charity, and the whoje fend Fith peace, 
when the Lord who had eent him daUed 
him, and his work was done I — ^Phil- 
lips Brooks. 

Xiingrnist 

Thfis is your devoted friend, sir, the 
manifold linguist. — Shakespeare^^ 


Small Latin, and less Greek. — Ben 
Jonson, 


Lashed into Latin by the tingling 
rod. — Gay. 


He Greek and Latin speaks with greater 
ease 

Than hogs eat acorns, and tame pigeons 
peas. — Cranfield. 


Away with him, away with him ! he 
speaks Latin. — Shakespeare. 


Speaks three or four languages word 
for word without a book. — Shake- 
speare. 

Lion. 

A lion among ladies is a most dread- 
ful thing ; for there is not a more fear< 
ful wild-fowl than your lion living. — ■ 
Shakespeare. 


Poor conquer’d lion — from that haughty 
glance 

Still speaks the courage unsubdued by 
time, 

And in the grandeur of thy sullen tread 
Lives the proud spirit of thy burning 
clime. — O. W. Holmes. 


The lion is beyond dispute 
Allow’d the most majestic brute; 

His valor and his generous mind 
Prove him superior of his kind. 

— Gay. 


A lioness with udders all drawn dry, 

Lay couching, head on ground, witji cat- 
like watch, 

When that the sleeping man should stir; 
for ’tis 

The royal disposition of that beast 
To prey on nothing that doth seem as dead. 

— Shakespeare. 

Lips 

Her lips blush deeper sweets.—^ 
Thomson. 


There is life in. the lips of true lov- 
ers: — G. Owain. 


Her lips are roses over-washed with 
dew. — Greene. 


, He kissed ine hard, as thpugh he’d 
pluck up kisses, by the roots that grew 
upou my lips. — ^Shakespeare: 

Lips in whose Tosy labyrinth, when 
she smiled, the soul was lost. — ^Mbare 
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The lips of a fool s'v^allow up him- 
self. — Bible. 


Her lips, whose kisses pout to leave 
their nest. — Byron. 

Heart on her lip and soul within her 
eye. — Byron. 


A lip like Persuasion’s, calling on us 
to kiss it — ^Anacreon. 


O, how ripe in show 

Thy lips, those kissing cherries, tempting 
grow. — Shakespeare. 


Lips moulded in love are tremulous- 
ly full of the glowing softness they 
borrow from the heart, and electrically 
obedient to its impulse. — Grace Green- 
wood. 


Her lips, though they were kept 
close with modest silence, yet, with a 
pretty kind of natural swelling, seened 
to invite the ^ests that looked on 
them. — Sir P. Sidney. 

Listening 

It takes a great man to make a good 
listener. — Sir Arthur Helps. 


Take care what you say before a 
wall, as you cannot tell who may be 
behind it. — Saadi. 


Nature has given to men one tongue, 
but two ears, that we may hear from 
others twice as much as we speak. — 
Epictetus. 


And this cuff was but to knock at 
^our ear, and beseech listening. — 
Shakespeare. 


He ceas’d j but left so pleasing on their car 
His voice, that list’ning still they seem’d to 
hear. — Homer. 

Were we as eloquent as angels, yet 
should we please some men and some 
women much more by listening than 
by talking. — Colton. 


“Take heed how ye hear” is .a genu- 
ine monition touching happy relations 
— a real injunction under the law of 
love. Let us not think it applies only 
to the way we hear sermons. How do 
you listen to the conversation of your 


friends? With half-parted lips ready 
to break in with your own opinions? 
With the wandering eye of one evi- 
dently uninterested? Is this the love 
that helps another to be his best? 
Do you like to be well listened to? 
Mind, then, the give and take of love, 
and be a good listener, and for truth’s 
sake as 'well as love’s. — Maltie Bab^ 
cock. 

Literature 

Literature is the immortality of 
speech. — Willmott, 

Literature is the fruit of thinking 
souls. — Carlyle. 


Literature is the expression of so-* 
ciety. — Charles Nodier. 

The classic literature is always mod* 
ern. — B u 1 wer-Ly tton. 


Literature is the garden of wisdom. 
— James Ellis. 


Republic of letters. — Henry Field- 
ing. 

Literature is a great staff, but a 
sorry crutch. — Sir Walter Scott. 


It is the life in literature that acts 
upon life. — J. G. Holland. 

No literature is complete until the 
language in which it is written is 
dead. — Longfellow. 


A nation’s literature is always the 
biography of its humanity. — Robert, 
Lord Lytton. 


It is the glorious doom of literature 
that the evil perishefs and the good re- 
mains. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Literature is the daughter of heaven, 
who has descended upon earth to soften 
ami charm all human ills. — Bernardin 
St* Pierre, 

Literature, taken in all its bearings, 
fbmi^ the grand line of demarcation 
between the human and the animal 
kingdoms. — William Godwin. 


National literature begins with fa< 
bles and ends with novels,— Joubert 
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Literature, like nobility, runs in the 
blood. — Hazlitt. 


The great standard of literature as 
to purity and exactness of style is the 
Bible. — Blair. 


Literature is so common a luxury 
that the age has grown fastidious. — 
Tuckerman. 


Literary history is the great morgue 
where all seek the dead ones whom 
they love, or to whom they are related. 
• — Heine. 


Experience enables me to depose to 
the comfort and blessing that literature 
can prove in seasons of sickness and 
sorrow. — Hood. 


If I might control the literature of 
the household, I would guarantee the 
well-being of Church and State. — 
Bacon. 


Jjiterature is an avenue to glory, ever 
open for those ingenious men who are 
deprived of honors or of wealth. — ^Dis- 
raeli. 


Women excel more in literary judg- 
ment than in literary production, — 
they are better critics than authors. — 
Lady Blessiiigton. 


The writings of women are always 
cold and pretty like themselves. ^ There 
is as much wit as you may desire, but 
never any soul. — Rousseau. 


Literature becomes free institutions. 
It is the graceful ornament of civil lib- 
erty, and a happy restraint on the as- 
perities which political controversies 
sometime® occasion. — Daniel Webster. 


The decline of literature indicates 
the decline of the nation. The two 
keep pace in their downward tendency. 
' — Goethe. 

Literature is a jfr^gjnent p£ a frag- 
ment. Of all that ever happen^, or 
has been said, but a fraction has been 
written ; and of this but Utile Is ' Ex- 
tant. — Goethe. 

The history of literature is the his- 
tory of the human mind. It is, as com* 


pared with other histories, the intel- 
lectual as distinguished from the ma- 
terial, the informing spirit as com- 
pared with the outward and visibie^— • 
William H. Prescott. 


The riches of scholarship, the be- 
nignities of literature, defy fortune 
and outlive calamity. They are be- 
yond the reach of thief or moth or rust. 
As they cannot be inherited, so they 
cannot be alienated. — LowelL 


In the modem languages there was 
not, six hundred years ago, a single 
volume which is now read. The li- 
brary of our profound scholar must 
have consisted entirely of Latin books. 
— ^Macaulay. 


Whatever the skill of any county 
be in sciences, it is from excellence in 
polite learning alone that it must ex- 
pect a character from posterity. — Gold- 
smith. 


A beautiful literature springs from 
the depth and fulness of intellectual 
and moral life, from an energy^ of 
thought and feeling, to which nothing, 
as we believe, ministers so largely as 
enlightened religion. — Ohanning. 


Writing is not literature unless^ it 
gives to the reader a pleasure which 
arises not only from the things said, 
but from the way in which they ^ are 
said; and that pleasure is only given 
when the words are carefully or curi- 
ously or beautifully put together lUto 
sentences. — Stopford Brooke. 


From the hour of the invention uf 
printing, books, and not kings, were to 
rule the world. Weapons forged in the 
mind, keen-edged, and brighter than a 
sunbeam, were to supplant the sword 
and battle-axe. — ^Whipple. 


Literature has her quacks no less 
than medicine, and they are divided 
into two classes ; those who have eru- 
dition without genius, and those who 
h^yq yoiubij^ty withqut depth ; we shall 
gilt’ secopd-nand sense fro^ the one, 
and original nonstee'fro^;|l|e csther. 
— Colton. 


Literatpre, properly so called, draws 
its sap ftom the deep soil of human 
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nature’s common and everlasting sym* 
patbies, the gathered leal-mould of 
countless generations^ and not from 
any top dressing capriciously scattered 
over the surface. — ^Lowell. 


The selection of a subject is to the 
author what choice of position is to 
the g^erai,— once skilfully determined, 
the battle is already half won. Of a 
few writers it may be said that they 
are popular in despite of their subjecte 
— but of a great many more it may be 
observed that they ate popular because 
of them.— Bovee. 


Other relaxations are peculiar to 
certain times, places and stages of 11^, 
but the study of letters is the nourish- 
ment of our youth, and the joy of our 
old age. They throw an additional 
splendor on prosperity, and are the^ re- 
source and consolation of adversity; 
they delight at home, and are no em- 
barrassment abroad ; in short, they are 
company to us at night, our fellow- 
travellers on a journey, and attend- 
ants in our rural recesses. — Cicero. 


There is first the literature of 
knowl^^ge, and secondly, the literature 
of power. The function of the first is 
— to teach; the function of the second 
is — ^to move; the first is a rudder, the 
second an oar or a sail. The first 
speaks to the mere discursive under- 
standing ; the second speaks ultimately, 
it may happen, to the higher under- 
standing or reason, but always through 
affections of pleasure and sympathy. — 
Thomas De Quincey. 

1/Ogio 

Logic is the armory of reason. — 
Thomas Fuller. 


Logic works ; metapbysic contem- 
plates. — Joubert. 


Logic is the art of convincing us of 
some truth. — BruySre. 


Logic helps us to strip off the out- 
ward disguise of things, and to behoM 
and judge of them in their own nature. 
— Dr. Watts. 


Logic is to grammar what the sense 
of words is to their sound. — Joubert. 


Logic differetb from rhetoric as the 
fist from the palm; the one close, the 
other at large. — Bacon. 


Talk logic with acquaintances, and 
practise rhetoric in your common talk. 
— Shakespeare. 


Grammar is the logic of speech, 
even as logic is the grammar of reason. 
— Trench. 


If a man can play the true logician, 
and have judgment as well as inven- 
tion, he may do great matters.— 
Bacon. 


Logic and metaphysics make use of 
more tools than all the rest of the sci- 
ences put together, and do the least 
work.-^olton. 


The knowledge of the theory of logic 
has no tendency whatever to make men 
good reasoners. — Macaulay. 

Logic is the essence of truth, and 
truth is the most powerful tyrant ; but 
tyrants hate the truth. — Kozlay. 


For me, who only desire to become 
wise, not more learned or eloquent, 
these logical or Aristotelian disposi- 
tions of parts are of no use. — Mon- 
taigne. 


Logic is the art of thinking well: 
the mind, like the body, requires to be 
trained before it can use its powers in 
the most advantageous way. — Lord 
I^ames. 


He was in logic a §reat critic, 
Profoundly sBll’d in analytic; 

He could distinguish and divide 
A hair ’twixt south and south-west side. 

— Butler. 


It was a saying of the ancients, 
“Truth lies in a well;” and to carry 
on this metaphor, we may justly say 
that logic does supply us with steps, 
whereby we may go down to reach the 
water. — Dr. I, Watts. 


Men are apt to mistake the strength 
of their feeling for the strength of 
their argument. The heated mind re- 
sents the chill touch and relentless 
scrutiny of logic. — Gladstone. 
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Logic is the science of the laws of 
thought, as thought, — that is of the 
necessary conditions to which thought 
considered in itself is a subject* — ^Sir 
W. Hamilton. 

liOndoiL 

London! the needy villain’s general home, 
The common-sewer of Paris and of Rome! 
With eager thirst, by folly or by fate. 
Sucks in the dregs of each corrupted state. 

— Dr. Johnson. 


Here malice, rapine, accident, conspire. 

And now a rabble rages, now a fire; 

Their ambush here relentless ruffians lay 
And here the fell attorney prowls for prey; 
Here falling houses thunder on your head. 
And here a female atheist talks you dead. 

—Dr. Johnson. 


A mighty mass of brick, and smoke, and 
shipping, 

Dirty and dusty, but as wide as eye 
Could reach, with here and there a sail just 
skipping 

In sight, then lost amidst the forestry 
Of masts; a wilderness of steeples peeping 
On tiptoe through their sea-coal canopy, 

A huge, dun cupola, like a foolscap crown 
On a fool’s head — and there is London 
Town. — Byron. 

Loquacity 

Who think too little, and who talk 
too much. — Dryden. 


No fool can be silent at a feast. — 
Solon. 


Foxes are all tail, and women all 
tongue. — La Fontaine. 


The tongue of a fool is the key of his 
counsel, which, in a wise man, wisdom 
hath in keeping. — Socrates. 


He draweth out the thread of his 
verbosity finer than the staple of his 
argument.— Shakespeare. 


Many a man’s ton^e shakes out his 
master’s undoing. — Shakespeare. 


The languf^e pf wpnw shpuW be 
luminous, but not voluminous. — Hopg- 
las Jerrold. 


Those who have few affairs to at- 
tend to are great speakers. The less 
mw think, the more they talk. — Mon- 
tesquieu, 


Woman’s tongue is her weapon, her 
sword, which she never permits to rest 
or rust. — Mme. Necker. 


You shall never take her without 
her answer, unless you take her with- 
out her tongue. — Shakespeare. 


Common fluency of sj^eech in many 
men and most women is owing to f 
scarcity of matter. — Swift. 


Speaking much is a sign of vanity, 
for he that is lavish in words is a nig*- 
gard in deed. — Sir W.’ Raleigh. 


But still his tongue ran on, the less 
Of weight it bore, with greater ease; 
And with its everlasting clack. 

Set all men’s ears upon the rack. 

—Butler. 


Women speak at an earlier age, more 
easily, and more agreeably than men; 
they are accused also of speaking 
more: this is as it should be, and I 
willingly change the reproach into a 
eulogy. — Rousseau. 


Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of 
nothing, more than any man in Venice: 
but his reasons are as two grains of 
wheat hid in two bushels of chaff; you 
seek all day ere you find them; and 
when you have them, they are not 
worth the search. — Shakespeare. 


I know a lady that loves to talk so 
incessantly, she won’t give an echo fair 
play; she has that everlasting rotation 
of tongue that an echo must wait till 
she dies before it can catch her last 
words ! — Congreve. 


O! he’s as tedious 

As is a tired horse, a railing wife; 

Worse than a smoky house; — I had rather 
live 

With cheese and garlic, in a windmill, far. 
Than feed on cates, and have him talk to 
^ me , , , 

In any summer house in Chrmendom. 

— Shakespeare. * 


' 'StirPly in much 'Mk there cannot 
choose but be much vanity. Loquacity 
is the fistula of the mind, — ever run- 
ning and almost incurable, let every 
man, therefore, be a Phocion or Pytha-^ 
gorean, to speak briefly to the point or 
not at all: let him labor like them of 
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Crete, to show more wit in his dis- 
course than words, and not to pour out 
of his mouth a flood of the one, when 
he can hardly wring out of his brains a 
drop of the other.— Spencer. 

No man can lose what he never had. 
— Izaak Walton. 


Wise men ne’er sit and wail their loss, 
But cheerly seek how to redress their harms. 

— Shakespeare. 


That puts it not unto the touch ^ 
To win or lose it all. — Napier. 


What’s saved affords 
No indication of what’s lost, 

— Lord Lytton. 


When wealth is lost, nothing is lost; 
When health is lost, something is lost; 
When character is lost, all is lost I 


Like the dew on the mountain. 

Like \he foam on the river, ^ 

Like the bubble on the fountain. 
Thou art gone, and forever! 

—Scott. 


It is better to haye loved and lost 
than never to have loved at all. — Ten- 
nyson. 


We have lost morals, justice, honor, 
piety and faith, and that sense of 
shame which, once lost, can never be 
restored. — Seneca. 


A wise man loses nothing, if he hut 
save himself. — Montaigne. 

liove 

To love is everything; love is God. — 
Ldon Gozlan. 


Love me little, love me long. — Mar- 
Jowe. 


All mankind love a lover. — Emer- 
son. 


The religion of humanity is love. — 
Mazzini. 


Mutual love, the crown of all our 
bliss. — Milton. 


Who can deceive a lover? — Virgil. 


Ltove is the fulfilling of the law. — 
Bible. 


The law of heaven is love. — Hosea 
Ballou. 


The truth of truths is love. — Bailey. 


O love, the beautiful and brief!— 
Schiller. 


Paradise is always where love 
dwells. — Richter. 


Sweet is true love, though given in 
vain. — Tennyson. 


Love is the virtue of woman. — 
Mme. Dudevant. 


Love understands love: it needs no 
talk. — F. R. HavergaL 


Love makes fools of us all, big and 
little. — ^Thackeray. 


It is an old story, yet remains ever 
new. — Heinrich Heine. 


Love will find out the way. — Percy's 
Reliques. 


Love can hope, where reason would 
despair. — Lyttelton. 


Soon or late love is his own 
avenger. — Byron. 


In love we are all fools alike. — Gay. 


He loves but lightly who his love 
can tell. — Petrarch. 


Wish chastely, and !ove dearly. — - 
Shakespeare, 


At love's perjuries they say Jove 
laughs. — Shakespeare. 


Heaven's harmony is universal love. 
— Oowper, 


Imparadis'd in one another's arms. 
— ^Milton. 


The sweetest joy, the wildest woe if 
love. — Bailey. 


Love sought is good, but given un 
sought is better. — Shakespeare. 
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Love is an affair of credulity. — 
Ovid. 


Love is the wine of existence. — 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


Love is ownership. — Henry Ward 
Beecher. 


Is not every true lover a martyr? — 
Hare. 


Love can sun the realms of night. 
— Schiller. 


Love is an egotism of two. — An- 
toine de Salle. 


Scorn, at first, makes after-love the 
more. — Shakespeare. 


Love reflects the thing beloved. — 
Tennyson. 


Love can make us fiends as well as 
angels. — Charles Kingsley. 


The first sigh of love is the last of 
wisdom. — Antoine Bret. 

Excessive love in loathing ever ends. 
— Ovid. 


Love has made its best interpreter a 
sigh. — Byron. 


Opposition to a man in love is like 
oil to fire. — Ouida. 


Love must be as much a light as a 
flame. — Henry D. Thoreau. 


None but the brave and beautiful 
can love. — Bailey. 


In love, anger is always false. — 
Publius Syrus. 


An oyster may be crossed in love. — 
Sheridan. 


That you^ may be beloved, be 
amiable.—^ vid . 


True love is better than glory. — 
Thackeray* 


Thy love to me was wonderful, pass- 
mg the love of women. — ^David, King 
of Israel, lamenting Jonathan. , 


The only victory over love is flighi 
— Napoleon. 


O heart, love is thy bane and thy 
antidote. — Madame Dudevant. 


He whom love guards, is w/sll guard 
ed. — Voltaire. 


Words of love are works of love. — 
W. R. Alger. 


Love will not be spurred to what it 
loathes. — Shakespeare- 


Heaven has no rage like love 
hatred turned. — Congreve. 


She that is loved is safe. — ^Jeremy 
Taylor. 


All true love is grounded on esteem. 
— Buckingham. 


Life is less than nothing without 
love. — Bailey. 


Love has a tide. — Helen Hunt, 


’Tis what I love determines how I 
love. — George Eliot 


Could I love less, I should be happier 
now. — ^Bailey. 


For faults are beauties In a lover's 
eyes. — Theocritus. 


The soul of woman lives in love.— 
Mrs. Sigourney. 

One always returns to his first love. 
— St. Just. 


Love is a thing full of anxious fears. 
— Ovid. 


Love is more just than justice.— 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


None ever loved, but at first: sight 
they loved. — George Chapman. 


The greatest miracle of love is to 
eradicate flirtation.-*-La Rochefou- 
cauld. 


In men desire begets love,^ and in 
women love begets desire.-^— Swift 
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Lfove ^ves itself, but is Eot bought. 
— Longfellow. 


Our first and last love is — self-love. 
— l^vee. 


If you wish to be loved, love. — Sen- 
eca. 


True love is the ripe fruit of a life- 
time. — Lamartine. 


They do not love, that do not show 
their love. — Shakespeare. 


True love, like the eye, can bear no 
flaw. — Lavater. 


The greatest pleasure of life is love. 
— Sir W. Temple. 


Love with life is heaven ; and life, 
unloving, hell. — Tupper. 


Love and a cough cannot be hid. — 
George Herbert. 


We should know (a person) before 
we love. — Martial D^Auvergne. 


False love is only blind. — George 
Farquhar. 


Lovers like virtue, its own reward. 
— Vanbrugh. 


Love is the art of hearts, and heart 
of arts. — Bailey. 


Platonic love is platonic nonsense. — 
Richardson. 

Love is the piety of the affections. — 
Theodore Parker. 


Love's sweetest meanings are un- 
spoken. — Bovee. 


Prosperity is the very bond of love. 
■Shakespeare. 


Equality is no rule in love's gram- 
mar. — Beaumont and Fletcher. 


It is better to have loved and lost 
than never to have loved at alb — 
Tennyson. ' ' 


Love lessens woman's delicacy and 
increases man's. — Jean Paul Richter. 


Quarrels of lovers renew their love, 
— Terence. 


To be loved, be lovable. — Ovid. 


I saw and loved. — Gibbon. 

Love supreme defies all sophistry. — • 
George Eliot. 


Love seldom haunts the breast where 
learning lies. — Pope. 


Man, while he loves, is never quite 
dep raved. — Lamb. 


Love sacrifices all things to bless the 
thing it loves. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Love lieth deep ; love dwells not in 
lip-depths. — Tennyson. 


Love reckons hours for months, and 
days for years; and every little ab- 
sence is an age. — Dryden. 


Why is it so difficult to love wisely, 
so easy to love too well? — ^Miss M. 13, 
Braddon. 


A youth's love is the more passion- 
ate ; virgin love is the more idolatrous. 

— Hare. 

There is nothing half so sweet in life 
as love’s young dream. — Moore. 


Our very wretchedness grows dear to 
us when suffering for one we love. — • 
Bulwer-Lytton. 


There is in the heart of woman such 
a deep well of love that no age can 
freeze it. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


As love without esteem is volatile 
and: c«ipricious, esteem without love is 
languid and cold. — Johnson. 


I have heard that whoever loves is 
in no condition old. — Emerson. 


Though love use reason for its pre- 
cision, he admits hfm not for his coun- 
cillor. — Shakespeare. 


The worst thing an old man can be 
is a lover. — Otway. 


Love* with nien is not a sentiment^ 
but an Idea. — Madame de Girardin. 
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The moods of love are like the 
wind ; and none knows whence or why 
they rise. — Patmore. 


No disguise can long conceal love 
where it is, nor feign it where it is not, 
— Rochefoucauld. 


Love, one time, layeth burdens; an- 
other time, giveth wings. — Sir P. Sid- 
ney. 


To reveal its complacence by gifts is 
one of the native dialects of love. — 
Mrs. Sigourney. 


O love, when thou gettest dominion 
over us, we may bid good-by to pru- 
dence. — La Fontaine. 


Frien^hip often ends in love; but 
love in friendship — never. — Colton. 


If fun is good, truth is still better, 
and love best of all. — Thackeray. 


It is not decided that women love 
more than men, but is indisputable 
that they love better. — Sanial-Dubay. 


Successful love takes a load off our 
hearts, and puts it upon our shoulders. 
- — Bovee. 


Love is precisely to the moral nature 
what the sun is to the earth. — Balzac. 


Man loves little and often, woman 
much and rarely. — ^Basta. 


O, how this spring of love resem- 
bleth the uncertain glory of an April 
day I — Shakespeare, 

Honest men love women ; those who 
deceive them adore them. — Beau- 
marchais. 


In her first pasaipn, woman loves her 
lover ; in all the others, all she loves^ is 
love. — -Byron. » * ' 


Love dies by satiety, and forgetful- 
ness inters it.-r~I>u Cceur. ^ ' ‘ 

Love is a smoke raised^ 'with the 
fume of sighs. — Shakespeare. 


It is better to demre than to enjoy, 
to love than to be loved. — ^Hazlitt. 


Love, which is only an episode in 
the life of man, is the entire history of, 
woman’s life. — Madame de StaeL 


There are several remedies which 
will cure love, but there are no in- 
fallible ones. — Rochefoucauld. 


It is more common to see an ex- 
treme love than a perfect friendship. 
— Du Occur, 


There are few people who are not 
ashamed of their amours when the fit 
is over. — ^Rochefoucauld. 


One-half, the finest half, of life is 
hidden from the man who does not love 
with passion. — Henri Beyle. 


The beings who appear cold, but are 
only timid, adore where they dare to 
love. — Madame Swetchine. 


Love that has nothing but beauty to 
keep it in good health is short-lived.— 
Erasmus. 


The pleasure of love is in loving. 
We are happier in the passion we feel 
than in that we inspire. — ^La Roche- 
foucauld. 1 


The fountain of love is the rose and 
the lily, the sun and the dove. — Hein- 
rich Heine. 


What a miserable world I — tronbl'e if 
we love, and trouble if we do not love. 
— Count de Maistre. 


• To love for the sake of being loved 
is human, but to love for the sake of 
loving is angelic. — Lamartine. 


Love is a familiar. Love is a devil. 
There is no evil angel but love.— ' 
S^hakespeare. 


The ^pst precious possession 
p-ferlcdme^ tP a man in this , wrjd is a 
neari5--^X G. fiollknd^ 

1 — — 

Richps take wipgs, comforts vanish, 
withers away, hut love stays with 
usl Love is God. — Lew Wallace 


No cord or cable can draw 
forcibly, or bind so fast^ as love da= 
with Pnly 'a single thriead. — ^Burfoh. 
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Love is the beginniog, the middle, 
md the end of everything. — ^Lacor- 
daire. 


A flower cannot blossom ^ without 
sunshine, and a man cannot live with- 
out love. — George P. Upton. 


We never love heartily but once, and 
that is the first time we love. — La 
Bruy&re. 


We never can willingly offend where 
we sincerely love. — Rowland Hill. 


Only those who love with the heart 
can animate the love of others. — ^Abel 
Stevens. 


Let those love now who never loved before. 
Let those that always loved now love the 
more. — Parnell. 


Love without faith is as bad as faith 
without love. — Beecher, 


Love is a child that talks in broken lan- 
guage, 

Yet then he speaks most plain. 

• — ^Dryden. 


The happiness of love is in action; 
its test is what one is willing to do for 
others. — Lew Wallace. 


Lovers like the measles — all the 
worse when it comes late in life. — 
J errold. 


It is a wonderful subduer — this love, 
this hunger of the heart. — George 
Eliot. 


Love hath never known a law be- 
yond its own sweet will. — Whittier. 


Of the book of hooks most won- 
drous is the tender book of love. — 
Goethe. * 


He who determines to love only tho^e 
who are faultless will sPon fimd him- 
self alone. — Vihischti. 


Ah ! the spendthrift, love ; it gives 
all and everything with the first sigh I 
■ — Madame de Genlis. 


Compulsion hardly restores right ; 
love yields all things. — Jane Porter. 


What woman says to her fond lover 
should be written in air or the swift 
water. — Catullus. 


Love keeps the cold out better than a cloak 
It serves for food and raiment. 

— Longfellow. 


The roots of the deepest love die in 
the heart, if not tenderly cherished. — 
Herder. 


Love is a reality which is born in 
the fairy region of romance. — Talley- 
rand. 


In love as in war, a fortress that 
parleys is half taken. — Marguerite de 
Valois. 


A heart once poisoned by suspicion 
has no longer room for love. — Kotze- 
bue. 


The darts of love are blunted by 
maiden modesty. — Cervantes. 


Love and desire are the spirit^a 
wings to great deeds. — Goethe. 


It is one of heaven’s best gifts to 
hold such a dear creature in one’s 
arms. — Goethe. 


To enlarge or illustrate this power 
of the effects of love is to set a caiidle 
in the sun. — Robert Burton, 


Lovers have an ineffable instinef 
which detects the presence of rivals. — 
Bulwer. 


Love conquers all things ; let us yield 
to love. — Virgil. 


Love manufactures every man into a 
poet while the fever lasts. — Mrs. 
Campbell Praed. 

The magic of first love is the igno- 
rance that it can ever end. — Beacons- 
field. 


Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay dawn his life for his 
friend. — Bible. 


more delightful hour in 
life than that of an unconfessed but 
mutual love. — E. Lynn Linta 
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Love is the business of the idle, but 
the idleness of the busy. — Bulwer- 
Lytton. 


Nothing more excites to everything 
noble and generous than virtuous love. 
— Henry Home. 


Love is the medicine of all moral 
evil. By it the world is to be cured 
of sin. — Henry Ward Beecher. 


When words we want, love teacheth to 
indite; 

And what we blush to speak, she bids us 
■write. — ^Herrick, 


Who never loved ne*er suffered, he feels 
nothing. 

Who nothing feels but for himself alone. 

— ^Young. 


*Tis well to be off with the old love 
Before you are on with the new. 

— Maturin. 


I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
loved I not honor more. — Lovelace. 

Love never dies of starvation, but 
often of indigestion. — Ninon de Len- 
clos. 


How silver-sweet sound lovers* tongues by 

Like softest music to attending ears! 

— Shakespeare. 


Love*s history, as Life’s, is ended not 
By marriage. — Bayard Taylor. 


It is not true that love makes all 
things easy; it makes us choose what 
is difficult — George Eliot 


Love is the life of the soul. It is 
the harmony of the universe.— -William 
Ellery Channing. 


Love is the road to God; for love, 
endless love, is Himself. — Sonnenberg. 


Love lives on, and hath a power 
to bless when they who loved are 
hidden in the grave. — ^Lowell. 


Where confidence m wanting, the 
incMst beautiful flower in the garland 
of love is missing. — Goethe. 


There is nothing holier in this life 
of ours than the first consciousness of 
love, the first fluttering of its silken 
wings. — Longfellow. » 


Men and women existed before 
creeds ; love is the only religion. — ^Mrs. 
Campbell 


Love is the only possession which we 
can carry with us beyond the grave. — , 
Madame Necker. 


To love is to believe, to hope, to kn<w; 
’Tis an essay, a taste of heaven below! 

— Edmund Waller. 


Love is the emblm of eterhity; it 
confounds all notion of time; effaces 
all memory of a beginnii^, all fear of 
an end*^ — Ma dame de StaSl. 


It is love that asks, that ^ks, that 
knocks, that finds, and that is faithful 
to what it finds.— St. Augustine. 


It is astonishing how little one feels 
poverty when one loves. — Bulwer- 
Lytton. 

Love is old, old as eternity,^ but not 
outworn; with each new being born 
or to be born. — Byron. 


Love is more pleasing than mar- 
riage, because romances are more 
amusing than history. — Ohamfort. 


Of all the paths leading to a Wom- 
an’s love, pity is the straightest. — 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 


The greatest tyranny is to love 
where we are not loved again. — ^Balzac. 


Love is the master-key that oi>ens 
every ward of the heart of man. — J. 
H. Evans, 


Life is a sleep, love is a dream ; and 
you have lived if you have loved. — 
Alfred de Musset. 


The motto of chivalry is also the 
motto of wisdom ; to serve all and love 
but one. — Balzac. 


Love has no age, as it is always re- 
newing itself. — ^Pascal. 


Humble love, and not proud science^ 
keens the door of heaven. — ^Youn&- 
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It is tbe beantifitl necessity of our 
nature to love something, — Douglas 
Jerrold. 


The punishment of those who have 
loved women too much is to love them 
always. — Joubert. 

If mtiac he the food of love, play on; 
Give me excess of it. — Shakespeare. 


The great lever by which to raise 
and save the world is the unbounded 
love and mercy of God. — Beecher. 


The true one of youth’s love, proving 
a faithful helpmate in those years 
when the dream of life is over, and 
we live in its realities. — Southeyo 


Love requires not so much proofs, 
as expressions, of love. Love demands 
little else than the power to feel and 
to requite love. — Richter* 


Her eyes, her lips, her cheeks, her 
shape, her features, seem to be dra'v^n 
by love’s own hand, by love himself in 
love. — Drydeit, 


For none can express thee, though all 
should approve thee. 

I love thee so, dear, that I only can love 
thee. . — E. B. Browning. 


Love is but another name for that 
inscrutable presence by ’^hich the soul 
is connected with humanity. — Simms. 


Love cannot endure indifference. It 
needs to be wanted. Like a lamp, it 
needs to be fed out of the oil of an- 
other’s heart, or its flame burns low, 
— Henry Ward Beecher. 

If thou wishest to put an end to 
love, attend to business (love yields to 
employment) ; then thou wilt be safe. 
• — Ovid. 


Two sentiments alone suffice for 
man, were he to Kve the age of the 
rocks — love, and the contemplation of 
the Deity. — Watts. ■ * , n 


Love is sparingly soluble m the 
words of men, therefore th^ speak 
much of it; but one syllable of wom- 
an’s speech can dissolve more of it 
than a man’s heart can hold. — 'Holmes. 


Pure love and suspicion cannot dwell 
together: at the door where the latter 
enters, the former makes its exit. — 
Alex. Dumas. 


Sweet, good night! 

This bud of love, by summer’s ripening 
breath. 

May prove a beauteous flower when next we 
meet. — Shakespeare. 


The beginning and the end of love 
are both marked by embarrasvsment 
when the two find themselves alone. — 
La Bruy&re. 


Love is the occupation of the idle 
man, the amusement of a busy one, 
and the shipwreck of a sovereign. — 
Napoleon. 

In love it is only the commence- 
ment that charms. I am not surprised 
that we find pleasure in frequently 
recommencing. — Prince de Ligne. 


What is it that love does to a 
woman? Without it she only sleeps; 
with it, alone, she lives. — Ouida. 


Women hope that the dead love may 
revive; but men know that of all dead 
things none are so past recall as a 
dead passiqn. — Ouida. 


There are women who love their hus- 
bands as blindly, as enthusiastically, 
and as enigmatically as nuns their 
cloister. — Marie Ebner-Eschenbach. 


Nothing is so fierce but love will 
soften ; nothing so sharp-sighted in 
other matters hut it will throw a mist 
before its eyes. — L’Estrange. 


All these inconveniences are inci- 
dents to love: reproaches, jealousies, 
quarrels, reconcilements, war, and then 
peace. — Terence. 


True love is humble, thereby is it known; 
Girded for service, seeking liot its own; 
Vaunts not itself, but speaks in self-dis- 
praise. — Abraham Coles. 

In lover^s quarrels, the party that 
loves most is always most willing to 
acknowledge the greater fault. — Scott. 

Whdre there exists the must ardent 
and true love^.it is often better to be 
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united in death than separated in life. 
' — Valerius Maximus. 


I say to you truly, the heart of him 
who loves is a paradise on earth; he 
has God in himself, for God is love. — • 
Lamennais. 


A woman is more considerate in af- 
fairs of love than a man ; because love 
is more the study and business of her 
life. — Washington Irving. 


Ask the child why it is born; ask 
the flower why it blossoms; ask the 
sun why it shines. I love you because 
I must love you. — George P. Upton. 


If there is anything that keeps the 
mind open to angel visits, and repels 
the ministry of ill, it is human love. — 
N. P. Willis. 


The more a man loves, the more he 
suffers. The sum of possible grief for 
each soul is in proportion to its degree 
of perfection. — ^Amiel. 


The greatest happiness of life is the 
conviction that we are loved, loved for 
ourselves — say rather, loved in suite 
of ourselves. — Victor Hugo. 


Love never reasons, but profusely 
gives; gives, like a thoughtless prod- 
igal, its all, and trembles then lest it 
has done too little. — Hannah More, 


Take away love, and not physical 
nature only, but the heart of the moral 
world, would be palsied. — Southey. 


Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 
And men below, and saints above; 

For love is heaven, and heaven is love. 

— ^Scott* 


Love and you shall be loved. All 
love is mathematically jnst, as much 
as the two sides of an algebraic equa- 
tion. — Emerson. 


My bounty is. asiboundless as the sea, 
my* love as deep the, more I give to 
thee, the more I have, for bbth are in^ 
finite. — Shakespeare. i*. 

Divine love is a sacred flower, which 
in its early bud ^is happmess, hnd in 
itfl ^11 bloom is ‘heaven. — Hervey. 


Those who have loved have little 
relish for friendship. The devotee of 
strong drink finds wine insipid. — ^Alex. 
Dumas. 


A man is in no danger so long as 
he talks his love; but to write it is to 
impale himself on his own pot-hooks. — 
Jerrold. 


When love omce pleads admission to our 
hearts. 

In spite of all the virtue we can boast. 

The woman that deliberates is lost. 

— Addison. 


Art thou not dearer to my eyes than light? 
Dost thou not circulate through all my 
veins? 

Mingle with life, and form my very soul? 

— Young. 


All brave men love; for he only is 
brave who has affections to fight for, 
whether in the daily battle of life or in 
physical contests. — Hawthorne. 


Beauty may be the ‘object of liking — 
great qualities of admiration— good 
ones of esteem — but love only is the 
object of love. — Fielding. 


The heart of a young woman in love 
is a golden sanctuary which often en- 
shrines an idol of clay. — Paulin Lim- 
ayrac. 


In love we never think of moral 
qualities, and scarcely of intellectual 
ones. Temperament and manner alone, 
with beauty, excite love. — Hazlitt. 


It is possible that a man can be sO 
changed by love that one could not 
recognize him to be the same person. — 
Terence. 


The heart needs not for its heaven 
much space, nor many stars therein, 
if only the star of love has arisen. — ■ 
Richter. 


God gives us love. Something to 
love ’ He lends us ; bht when love is 
grown to ripeness, that on which it 
throve falls off, and love is left alone. 
— rTennyson. 


! Stimulate the heart to love and the 
j.mfnd to be early accurate, and all 
[ other virtues will rise of their ewn 
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accord, and all vices will be thrown 
out—CoIeridge. 


Love seizes on us suddenly, without 
giving warning, and our disposition or 
our weakness favors the surprise; one 
look, one glance, from the fair fixes 
an|i determines us. — Bruy^re. 

Love is full of unbefitting strains; 
all wanton as a child, skipping, and 
vain ; formed by the eye, and therefore, 
like the eye, full of strange shapes, of 
habits, and of forms, — Shakespeare. 


It is not love that steals the heart 
from love ; it is the hard world and its 
perplexing cares, its petrifying selfish- 
ness, its pride, its low ambition, and 
its i^ltry aims. — Charlotte Bowles. 


Love delights in paradoxes. Saddest 
when it has most reason to be gay, 
sighs are the signs of its deepest joy, 
and silence is the expression of its 
yearning tenderness. — Bovee. 


Affection can withstand very severe 
storms of rigor, but not a long polar 
frost of downright indifference. Love 
will subsist on wonderfully little hope, 
but not altogether without it. — Walter 
Scott* 


The life of a woman may be divided 
into three epochs ; in the first she 
dreams of love, in the second she makes 
love, in the third she regrets it — St 
Prosper. 


However dull a woman may be, she 
will understand all there is in love; 
however intelligent a man may be, he 
will never know but half of it — 
Madame P6e. 


Love is like a charming romance 
\yhieh is read with avidity, and often 
with such impatience that many pages 
are skipped to reach the denouement 
sooner. — Sylvain Marshal. 


Love is of all stimulants the most 
powerful. It sharpens the wits like 
danger, and the memory like hatred; 
it spurs the will like ambition; it in- 
toxicates like wine. — A. B. Edwards. 


A man does not entreat for love. It 
is the irresistible impulse towards each 


other of two souls, a union in which 
there is neither conscious giving nor re- 
ceiving. — Mrs. Campbell Praed. 


The first symptom of true love in a 
yoimg man is timidity, in a girl it is 
boldness. The two sexes have a tend- 
ency to approach, and each assumes 
the qualities of the other. — Victor 
Hugo. 


If a man really loves a woman, of 
course he wouldn’t marry her for the 
world, if he were not quite sure that 
he was the best person she could by 
any possibility marry. — Holmes. 


Love is strong as death. Many 
waters cannot quench love, neither 
can the floods drown it: if a man 
would give all the substance of his 
house for love, it would utterly be 
contemned. — Bible. 


Love is merely a madness ; and, I tell 
you, deserves as well a dark hous^ 
and whip as madmen do ; and the rea- 
son why they are not so punished and 
cured is that the lunacy is so ordinary 
that the whippers are in love too.— 
Shakespeare. 


No sooner met but they looked, no 
sooner looked but they loved, no soonef 
loved but they sighed, no sooner sighed 
but they ask^ one another the reason 
no sooner knew the reason but thej 
sought the remedy. — Shakespeare. 


It’s gude to be merry and -wise, 

It’s gude to be honest and true, 

And afore you’re off wi’ the auld love 
It’s best to be on wi* the new. 

— Old Scotch Song. 


I love thee, I love but thee, 

With a love that shall not die 
Till the sun grows cold, 

And the stars are old, 

And the leaves of the Judgment Book un- 
fold! — Bayard Taylor. 


A woman may live without a lover, 
but a lover once admitted, she never 
goes through life with only one. She 
is deserted, and calinot bear her an- 
guish and solitude, and hence fills up 
the void with a second idol. — Bulwer. 


To love one who Joves you, to ad 
mire who admires you, — in a word. 
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to be the idol of one’s idol — is exceed- 
ing the limit of human joy ; it is steal- 
ing fire from heaven, and deserves 
death. — Mme. de Girardin. 


It is certain that there is no other 
passion which does produce such con- 
trary effects in so great a degree. But 
this may be said for love, that if you 
strike it out of the soul, life would 
be insipid, and our being but half ani- 
mated. — ^Addison. 


Love is the purification of the heart 
from self; it strengthens and ennobles 
the character, gives highe’<* motives and 
St nobler aim to every action of life, and 
makes both man and woman strong, 
noble, and courageous. — Miss Jews- 
bury. 


The lover’s pleasure, like that of the 
hunter, is in the chase, and the bright- 
est beauty loses half its merit, as the 
flower its perfume, when the willing 
hand can reach it too easily. There 
must be doubt ; there must be difficulty 
and danger. — Walter Scott 


If thou neglectest thy love to thy 
neighbor, in vain thou professest thy 
love to God ; for by thy love to God the 
love to thy neighbor is begotten, and 
by the love to thy neighbor, thy love 
to God is nourished. — Quarles. 


What a man pays for bread and but- 
ter is worth its market value, and no 
more. What he pays for love’s sake 
is gold indeed, which has a lure for 
angels’ eyes, and rings well upon God’s 
touchstone. — Lowell. 


The consciousness of being loved 
softens the keenest pang even at the 
moment of partihgj'y^^^ er^ the eter- 
nal farewell is robbed of naif of its 
bitterness when uttered in accents that 
breathe love to the last sigh. — ^Addi- 
son. 


The accepted and betrothed lover 
has lost the wildest charms of his 
maiden in her acceptance of him. She 
was heaven whilst he pursued her as 
a star, — she cannot be heaven if she 
stoops to such a one as he. — Emerson. 


Love i$ the crowning grace of hu- 
lanity, the holiest right of the soul, 


the golden link which binds us to duty 
and truth, the redeeming principle that 
chiefly reconciles the heart to life, and 
is prophetic of eternal good. — Petrarch. 


Love is a smoke made with the fume of 
sighs ; 

Being purg’d, a fire sparkling in lovers* 
eyes; 

Being vex’d, a sea nourished with loving 
tears ; 

What IS It else? A madness most discreet, 

A choking gall, and a preserving sweet. 

— Shakespeare. 


Days are like years in the love of the 
young, when no bar, no obstacle, is be- 
tween their hearts, — when the sun 
shines, and the course runs smooth — 
when their love is prosperous and con- 
fessed. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Love is a flame which burns ^ in 
heaven and whose soft reflections radi- 
ate to us. Two worlds are opened, 
two lives given to it. It is by love that 
we double our being ; it is by love that 
we approach God. — Aim^Martin. 


Nothing but real love — (how rare it 
is; has one human heart in a million 
ever known it?) — nothing but real love 
can repay us for the loss of freedom — ‘ 
the cares and fears of poverty — the 
cold pity of the world that we both 
despise and respect. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


There are no little events with the 
heart. It magnifies everything ; it 
places in the same scales the fall of 
an empire of fourteen years and the 
dropping of a woman’s glove, and al- 
most always the glove weighs more 
than the empire. — Balzac. 


Love is represented as the fulfilling 
of the law, — a creature’s perfection. 
AH other graces, all divine dispensa- 
tions. contribute to this, and are lost 
in it as in a heaven. It expels -the 
dross of our nature ; it overcomes sor- 
row; it is' the full joy of our Lord — • 
Hooker. 


A heat full of coldness, a sweet full 
of bitterness, a pain full of pleasant- 
ness, which maketh thoughts have eyes, 
and hearts, and ears; bred by desire, 
nursed by delight, weaned by jealousy, 
killed by dissembling, buried by iiJ> 
gratitude ; and this is love.— -Lyly. 
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Of all the agonies in life, that which 
is most poignant and harrowing; that 
which for the time annihilates reason, 
and leaves our whole organization one 
lacerated, mangled heart, is the con- 
viction that we have been deceived 
where we placed all the trust of love. 
— Bulwer-Lytton. 


The platform or the altar of love 
may be analyzed and explained ; it is 
constructed of virtue, beauty, and af- 
fection. Such is the pyre, such is the 
offering; but the ethereal spark must 
come from heaven, that lights the sac- 
rifice. — ^Jane Porter. 


Love may be likened to a disease in 
this respect, that when it is denied a 
vent in one part, it will certainly 
break out in another; hence what a 
woman’s lips often conceal, her eyes, 
her blushes, and many little involun- 
tary actions betray. — Fielding. 


The cure for all the ills and wrongs, 
the cares, the sorrows, and the crimes 
of humanity, all lie in that one word 
*^ove." It is the divine vitality that 
everywhere produces and restores life. 
To each and every one of us, it gives 
the power of working miracles if we 
will— Mrs. L. M. Child. 


She never told her love, 

But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud. 
Feed on her damask cheek; she pined in 
thought, 

And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She sat, like patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief. Was not this love in- 
deed? —Shakespcfare. 


And let th’ aspiring Youth beware of Love, 
Of the smooth glance beware; for ’tis too 
late. 

When on his heart the torrent-softness 
pours, 

Then Wisdom prostrate lies, and fading 
Fame 

Dissolves in air away. — Thomson. 


Love is indeed heaven upon earth f 
since heaven above would not be 
heaven without it; for where there is 
not love, there is feat; but, “Perfect 
love casteth out fear.” And yet we 
naturally fear most to offend what we 
most love. — William Penn. 


Love, it has been said, flows* down- 
ward. The love of parents for their 


children has always been far more 
powerful than that of children for 
their parents ; and who among the sons 
of men ever loved God with a thou- 
sandth part of the love which God has 
manifested to us? — Hare. 


No man, or woman, was ever cured 
of love by discovering the falseness of 
his or her lover. The living together 
for three long, rainy days in the coun- 
try has done more to dispel Jove than 
all the perfidies in love that have ever 
been committed. — Helps. 


That was the first sound in the song of 
love! 

Scarce more than silence is, and yet a 
sound 

Hands of invisible spirits touch the strings 
Of that mysterious instrument, the soul, 
And play the prelude of our fate. We hear 
The voice prophetic, and are not alone. 

— Longfellow. 


Love why do we one passion call, 

When ’tis a compound of them all? 

Where hot and cold, where sharp and sweet, 
In all their equipages meet; 

Where pleasures mix’d with pains appear. 
Sorrow with joy, and hope with fear. 

— Swift. 


Providence has so ordained it, that 
only two women have a true interest 
in the happiness of a man — his own 
mother, and the mother of his children. 
Besides these two legitimate kinds of 
love, there is nothing between the two 
creatures except vain excitement, pain- 
ful and vain delusion. — Octave Feuil- 
let. 

How many times do I love, again? 

Tell me how many beads there are 
In a silver chain 
Of evening rain 

Unravelled firoin the trembling main 
And threa^ng th^ eye of ^ yellow star:— • 
So many times do I love again. 

— Thos. Lovell Becfdoes. 


For several virtues 

Have I lik’d several women; never any 
With so full soul, but some defect in her 
Did quarrel with the noblest grace she 
owed, 

A|,nd put it to the foil; but you, O you, 
So perfect, and peerless, are created 
Of eireiry crea'ttrre’s best! 

' — ^Shakespeare. 


4 man may be a miser of his wealth ; 
he may tie up his talent in a napkin ; 
he Tpay hug himSelf in his reputation; 
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but be is always generous in his love. 
Love cannot stay at home ; a man can-f 
not keep it to himself. Like light it 
is constantly traveling. A man must 
spend it, must give it away. — Rev. Dr. 
Macleod. 


If a man loves a woman for her 
beauty, does he love her? No; for the 
smallpox, which destroys her beauty 
without killing her, causes his love to 
cease. And if any one loves me for 
my judgment or my memory, does he 
really love me? No; for I can lose 
these qualities without ceasing to be. — 
Pascal. 


A supreme love, a motive that gives 
a sublime rhythm to a woman’s life, and 
exalts habit into partnership with the 
soul’s highest needs, is not to be had 
where and how she wills; to know 
that high initiation, she must often 
tread where it is hard to tread, and 
feel the chill air, and watch through 
darkness. — George Eliot. 


For this is Love’s nobility, — 

Not to scatter bread and gold. 

Goods and raiment bought and sold; 

But to hold fast his simple sense, 

And speak the speech of innocence. 

For he that feeds men s^rveth few; 

He serves all who dares be true. 

— Emerson. 


It is diflScult to know at what mo- 
ment love begins; it is less difficult to 
know it has begun. A thousand 
heralds proclaim it to the listening air, 
a thousand messengers betray it to the 
eye. Tone, act, attitude and look, the 
signals upon the countenance, the elec- 
tric telegraph of touch — all these be- 
tray the yielding citadel before the 
word itself is uttered, which, like the 
kfy surrendered, opens every avenue 
and gate of entrance, and renders re- 
treat impossible. — Longfellow. 


Of the systems above us,, ^ugelic and 
seraphic, we know little pal w^ see 
one law, simple^ e|fcl©n|, i hpf qeni- 
prehensive as that of gravitation, — the 
law of love, — extending its sway over 
the whole of God’s dominions'? living 
where He lives, embracing evety m/oral 
movement in its universal authority, 
and producing the same harmony, 
where it is obeyed as we Observe in the 
movements of nature. — ^Mark Hopkins. 


When God formed the rose. He saidv 
“Thou shalt flourish and spread thy 
perfume.” When He commanded the 
sun to emerge from chaos, he added,, 
“Thou shalt enlighten and warm the 
world.” When He gave life to the 
lark, He enjoined upon it to soar and 
sing in the air. Finally, He created 
man and told him to love. And seeing 
the sun shine, perceiving the rose scat- 
tering its odors, hearing the lark 
warble in the air, how can man help 
loving? — Grim. 


But thou, through good and evil, praise and 
blame. 

Wilt not thou love me for myself alone? 

Yes, thou wilt love me with exceeding love. 

And I will tenfold all that love repay; 

Still smiling, though the tender may re- 
prove, 

Still faithful, though the trusted may be- 
tray. — Macaulay. 


Love is an alchemist that can trans- 
mute poison into food — and a spaniel, 
that prefers even punishment from one 
hand to caresses from another. But 
it is in love, as in war, we are often 
more indebted for our success to the 
weakness of the defence than to ^ the 
energy of the attack; for mere idle- 
ness has ruined moire women than pas- 
sion; vanity more than idleness, and 
credulity more than either. — Colton. 


Love is all in fire, and yet is ever freezing; 

Love is much in 1® more in 

leesing; 

Love is ever sick, and yet is never dying; 

Love is ever true, and yet is ever lying; 

Love does dote in liking, and is mad in 
loathing; 

Love indeed is anything, yet indeed is noth- 
ing. — Thos. Middleton. 


Must love be ever treated with pro- 
faneness as a mere illusion? or with 
coarseness as a mere impulse? or with 
fear as a mere disease? or with shame 
as a mere weakness ? or with^ levity as 
a mere accident? whereas it is a great 
mystery ^nd a great necessity, lying at 
the foundation of human existence, 
mwlitv? happiness,— mysterious, 

ibevi^Dle as death.^ — Har- 
riet Martineau. 


The plainest man that can convince 
a woman that he is really in love with 
her has done more to make her in love 
with him than the handsomest man* if 
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can produce no such, convict^n. 
For the loTe of woman ^ a shoot, not 
a seed, and flonrmhes most vigorously 
only when ingrafted on that love which 
is rooted in the br^st of another. — 
Oolton. 


» Who caa fear 

Too aiany stars, though each m heaven shall 
roll— 

Too many flowers, though each shall 
crown the year? 

Say, thou dost love me, love me, love me — 
toll 

The silver iterance I* — only minding, Dear, 
To love me also in silence, with thy soul. 

— E. B. Browning. 


Do anything but love ; or if thou 
lovest and art a woman, hide thy love 
from him whom thou dost worship; 
never let him know how dear he is ; flit 
like a bird before him; lead him from 
tree to tree, from flower to flower ; but 
be not won, or thou wilt, like that bird, 
when caught and caged, be left to pine 
neglected and perish in forgetfulness. — 
Miss L. E. Landon. 


This is the great instrument and en- 
gine of nature, the bond and cement of 
society, tdie spring and spirit of the 
universe. Love is such an affection as 
cannot so properly be said to be in the 
soul, as the soul to be in that. It is 
the whole man wrapt up into one de- 
sire, all the powers, vigor, and faculties 
of the soul abridged into one inclina- 
tion. — South. 


She is coming, my own, my sweet; 

Were it ever so airy a tread. 

My heart would hear her and heat. 

Were it earth in an earthy bed; 

My dust would hear her and beat, 

Had I lain for a century dead; 

Would start and tremble under her feet. 
And blossom in purple and red. 

— Tennyson. 


Your love in a cottage is hungry. 

Your vine is a nest for flies' — 

Your milkmaid shocks the Graces, 

And simplicity talks of piest 
You lie down to your shady slumber 
And wake with a hug in your ear. 

And your damsel that walks in, the morning 
Is shod like a mountaineer. 

— N. P. Willis. 


Oh, how beautiful is love I Even 
thou that sueerest and laughest in cold 
indifference or scorn if others are near 
thee, — thou too must acknowledge its 


truth when thou art alone, and confess 
that a foolish world is prone to laugh 
in public at what in private it reveres 
as one of the highest impulses of our 
nature; namely, love. — Longfellow. 


Love is the weapon which Omnipo- 
tence reserved to conquer rebel man 
when all the rest had failed. Reason 
he parries; fear he answers blow for 
blow; future interest he meets with 
present pleasure; but love, that sun 
against whose melting beams the win- 
ter cannot stand — that soft subliming 
slumber which wrestles down the giant, 
there is not one human being in a mil- 
lion, nor a thousand men in all earth’s 
huge Quintillion, whose clay heart is 
hardened against love. — Tupper. 


Ask not of me, love, what is love? 

Ask what is good of God above; 

Ask of the great sun what is light; 

Ask what is darkness of the night; 

Ask sin of what may be forgiven; 

Ask what is happiness of heaven; 

Ask what is folly of the crowd; 

Ask what is fashion of the shroud; 

Ask what is sweetness of thy kiss; 

Ask of thyself what beauty is. — Bailey. 


We love a girl for very different 
things than understanding. We love 
her for her beauty, her youth, her 
mirth, her confidingness, her character, 
with its faults, caprices, and God 
knows ' what other inexpressible 
charms ; but we do not love her under- 
standing. Her mind we esteem (if it 
is brilliant) , and it may greatly elevate 
her in our opinion ; nay, more, it may 
enchain us when we already love. But 
her understanding is not that which 
awakens and inflames our passions. — 
Goethe. 


There has fallen a splendid tear 
From the passion-flower at the gate. 

She is coming, my dove, my dear; 

She is coming, my life, my fate; 

The red rose cries, “She is near, she ia 
near;” 

And the white rose weeps, “She is late;” 
The larkspur listens, “I hear; I hear;” 

And the lily whispers, “I wait.” 

— Tennyson. 


There can be no barrenness in fuU 
aummer. The very sand will yie’d 
something. Rocks will have mosses, 
and every rift will have its wind- 
fiower, and every crevice a leaf ; while 
from the fertile soil will* be reared a 
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gorgeous troop of growths, that will 
carry their life in ten thousand forms, 
but all with praise to God. And so it 
is when the soul knows its summer. 
Love redeems its weakness, clothes its 
barrenness, enriches its poverty, and 
makes its very desert to bud and blos- 
som as the rose. — Beecher. 


Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart, 

’Tis woman’s wtiole existence; man may 
range 

The court, the camp, church, vessel, and the 
mart. 

Sword, gown, gain, glory, offer in exchange; 

Pride, fame, ambition, to fill up his heart; 

'And few there are whom these cannot 
estrange; 

Men have all these resources, we but one — 

To love again, and be again undone. 

— Byron. 


If I freely may discover 

Wh|t should please me in my lover, 

I would have her fair and witty^ 
Savouring more of court than city; 

A little proud, but full of pity; 

Light and humorous in her toying. 

Oft building hopes, and soon destroying, 
Long, hut sweet in the enjoying; 

Neither too easy nor to hard; 

All extremes I would have barr’d. 

• — Ben. Jonson. 


Love’s arms were wreathed about the neck 
of Hope, , ^ , 

And Hope kiss’d Love, and Love drew in 
her breath , , , , , . 

In that close kiss and drank her whisper d 

They say that Love would die when Hope 
» was gone. , 

And Love mourn’d long, and sorrow d after 

At iSt^she sought out Memory, and they 

The s^e old paths where Love had walked 
with Hope, , - -r • 

And Memory fed the soul of Love with 
tears, —Tennyson. 


Love 5s the river of life in this 
world. Think not that ye know it who 
stand at the little tinkling rill, the 
first small fountain. Not until you 
have gone through the rocky gorges, 
and not lost the stream ; not until you 
have gone through the meadow, ana 
the stream has widened and d^pened 
until fleets could ride on its bo^m; 
not until beyond the meadow you have 
come to the unfathomable ocean, and 
tmured your treasures into its ^pths 
not until then can you khow what love 
is. — ^Eenry Ward Beedm 


When a man is in love with one 
woman in a family, it is astonishing 
how fond he becomes of every per^n 
connected with it. He ingratiates him- 
self with the maids; he is bland with 
the butler; he interests himself about 
the footman; he runs on errands for 
the daughters ; he gives advice and 
lends money to the youngest ^n at 
college ; he pats little dogs which he 
would kick otherwise; he smiles at old 
stories which would make him break 
out in yawns, were they uttered by 
any one but papa; he drinks sweet 
port wine, for which he would curse 
the steward and the whole committee 
of a club ; he bears even with the can- 
tankerous old maiden aunt ; he beats 
time when darling little Fanny i^r- 
forms her piece on the piano ; smiles 
when wicked, lively little Bobby up- 
sets the coffee over his shirt. — Thack- 
eray. 


Love is not love 

Which alters when it alteration finds. 

Or bends with the remover to remove; 

0 no! it is an ever-fixed mark, 

That looks on tempests and is never shaken; 
It is the star to every wandering bark, 
Whose worth’s unknown, although ma 
height be taken. 

Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and 
cheeks 

Within his bending sickle’s compass come; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and 
weeks. 

But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 
If this be error, and upon me proved; — 

1 never writ, nor no man ever loved. 

— Shakespeare. 


Yes — it was love — ^if thoughts of tenderness. 
Tried in temptation, strengthen’d by dis- 
tress, 

Unmov’d by absence, firm in every clime, 
And yet — oh mo^ic than all! untired by time, 

: Which nor defeated hope, nor baffied wile, 
Coidd render sullen were she near to smile, 

' Nor rage could fire, nor sickness fret to vent 
On her one murmur of his discontent; 
Which still would meet with joy, with calnl- 
i ness part, ^ , 

Lest that his look of grief should reach her 
heart; 

Which nought removed, nor m^ced to re* 
move — 

If there be love in mortals— this was love! 

—Byron. 

lioveliness 

There is certainly no beauty on 
earth which exceeds the natural love- 
liness of woman. — J. Petit-Senn. ; 
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Loyalty 


A lovely lady, garmented in light. — 
Shelley. 


Few have borne unconsciously the 
spell of loveliness. — Whittier. 


The perfection of outward loveliness 
is the soul shining through its crystal- 
line covering.^ — Jane Porter. 


'Tis not a lip or eye we beauty call, 
but the joint force and full result of 
ail. — Pope. 


Her gentle limbs did she undress, 
and lay down in her loveliness. — 
Coleridge. 


Loveliness needs not the foreign aid 
of ornament, but is, when unadorned, 
adorned the most. — Thomson. 


A thing of beauty is a joy forever; 
its loveliness increases! it will never 
pass into nothingness. — Keats. 


Thus was beauty sent from heaven 
—the lovely mistress of truth and good 
in this dark world. — ^Akenside. 


A good woman is the loveliest flower 
that blooms under heaven ; and we look 
with love and wonder upon its silent 
race, its pure fragrance, its delicate 
loom of beauty. — Thackeray, 


A beautiful envelope for mortality, 
presenting a glittering and polish^ 
exterior, the appearance of which gives 
no certain indication of the real value 
of what is contained therein. — Mrs. 
Balfour. 


What makes woman lovely? Virtue^ 
faith, and gentleness in suffering, an 
endurance through scorn or trial ; then 
has it the stamp celestial, and is ad- 
mitted to sisterhood with angels. — 
J ohn Brent. 


Women are the poetry of the world 
in the same sense as the stars are the 
poetry of heaven. Clear, light-giving,, 
harmonious, they are the terrestrial 
planets that rule the destinies of man- 
kind. — Hargrave. 

Lowliness 

Lowliness is young ambition’s lad- 
der, whereto the climber upward turns 


his face ; but when he once attains the 
upmost round, he then unto the ladder 
turns his back, looks in the clouds, 
scorning the base degrees by which he 
did ascend. — Shakespeare. 

Loyalty 

When I forget my sovereign, may 
my God forget me. — Lord Thurlow. 


Now let us sing, long live the king. 
— Cowper. 


The first great work (a task performed by 
few) 

Is that yourself may to yourself be true. 

— Wentworth Dillon. 


With malice towards none, with 
charity for all, with firmness in the 
right, as God gives us to see the right. 
— ^Abraham Lincoln. 


We mutually pledge to each other 
our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor. — Thomas Jefferson. 


Our country! In her intercourse 
with foreign nations, may she always 
be in the right ; but our country, right 
or wrong. — Stephen Decatur. • 


Not that I loved Cmsar less, but that 
I loved Rome more. — Shakespeare. 


We join ourselves to no party that 
does not carry the American flag, and 
keep step to the music of the Union.-— 
Rufus Choate. 


To thine own self be true. 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou cEnst not then be false to any man. 

— Shakespeare. 


Master, go on, and I will follow thee, 

To the last gasp, with truth and loyalty. 

— Shakespeare. 


Wake in our breast the living fires. 

The holy faith that warmed our sires; 

Thy hand hath made our Nation free; 

I To die for her is serving Thee. 

— O. W. Holmes. 

Loyalty to God is alone funda- 
mental. Feelings, words, deeds, must 
beads strung on the string of duty. 
Let the, world tell you in a hundred 
ways What ypur lifd is for. Say you 
ever and only, “Lo, I come to do Thy 
will, O my God.” Out of that dutiful 
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root grows the beautiful life, the life 
radically and radiantly true to God — 
the only life that can be lived in both 
worlds. — Maltbie Babcock. 

Jjnck 

Luck cannot change birth. — Horace. 


A pound of pluck is worth a ton of 
luck. — James A. Garfield. 


As good luck would have it. — Shake- 
speare. 


Luck, mere luck, may make even 
madness wisdom. — Douglas Jerrold. 


A lucky man is rarer than a white 
crow. — Juvenal. 


A man never has good luck who’ has 
a bad wife. — Beecher. 


When good luck knocks at the door, 
let him in and keep him there. — Cer- 
vantes. 


Good luck lies in odd nunabers 
♦ * ♦ they say, there is divinity in 

odd numbers, either in nativity, chance, 
or death. — Shakespeare. 


Good luck is the willing handmaid 
of upright, energetic character, and 
conscientious observance of duty, — 
Lowell. 


Wheresoe’er thou move, good luck 
shall filing her old shoe after. — Tenny- 
son. — 

Good luck befriend thee. Son; for at thy 
birth 

The fairy ladies danced upon the hearth. 

— Milton. 


Some people are so fond of ill-luck 
that they run half way to meet it. — 
Douglas Jerrold. 


The lucky have whole days which 
still they choose; the unlucky have 
but hours, and those they k)se. — 
Dryden. 


Pitch a lucky man into the Nile, 
says the Arabian proverb, and he will 
com,e up with h fish in his mouth ! — 
Willis, 


Thinj^S unhoped for happen oftener 
than thin^ we desire. — ^Plautus. 


Good and bad lock is but a syno- 
nyme, in the great majority of in- 
stances, for good and bad ju(fement — ' 
Chatfield. 


A good character, good habits, and 
iron industry are impregnable to the 
assaults of all the ili-Iuek that fools 
ever dreamed of. — Addison. 


Virtue without success is a fair 
picture shown by an ill light ; but 
lucky men are favorites of heaven; all 
own the chief, when fortune owns the 
cause. — Dryden. 


There are no chances so unlucky 
from which clever people are not able 
to reap some advantage, and none so 
lucky that the foolish are not able to 
turn to their own disadvantage. — ‘ 
Bochefoucauld. 


Hope nothing from luck; and the 
probability is that you will be so pre- 
pared, forewarned, and forearmed that 
all shallow observers will call you 
lucky. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


A^ farmer travelling with his load 
Picked up a horseshoe on the road. 

And nailed it fast to his barn door, 

That luck might down upon him pour. 
That every blessing known in life 
Might crown his homestead and his wife. 
And never any kind of harm 
Descend upon his growing farm. 

-r-James T. Fields. 


Luck is ever waiting for some- 
thing to turn up. Labor, with keen 
eyes and strong will, will turn tip 
something. Luck lies in bed, and 
wishes the postman would bring him 
the news of a legacy. Labor turns 
out at six o’clock, and with busy pen 
or ringing hammer lays the founda- 
tion of a competence. Luck whines. 
Labor whistles. Luck relies on 
chance. Labor on character. — Oob- 


Never have anything to do with an 
unlucky place, or an unlucky man. I 
have seen many clever ^mem very 
clever men, who had not shoes to their 
feet. I never act with them. Their 
advice sounds very well, but they can- 
not get on themselves ; and if they 
cannot do good to themselves, how can' 
they do good to me? — Bothschild, 
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Shallow men believe in luck, believe 
in circuDcistances : It was somebody’s 
name, or be happened to be there at 
the time, or it was so then, and an- 
other day it would have been other- 
wise. Strong men believe in cause 
and effect. The man was born to do 
it, and his father was born to be the 
father of him and of this deed, and, 
by looking narrowly, you shall see 
there was no luck in the matter, but 
it was all a problem in arithmetic, or 
an experiment in chemistry. — Emer- 
son. 

I«nst 

Light and lust are deadly enemies, i 
— Shakespeare. 


Lust^ — hard by hate. — ^Milton. 


Nature is content with little; grace 
with less; but lust with nothing. — 
Matthew Henry. 


The blood of youth bums not with 
such excess as gravity’s revolt to wan- 
>^onness. — S hakespeare. 


Any enemy to whom you show kind- 
ness becomes your friend, excepting 
lust, the indulgence of which increases 
its enmity. — Saadi. 


The flesh being proud, Desire doth flght 
with Grace, 

For there it revels, and when that decays. 
The guilty Rebel for remission prays. 

— Shakespeare. 


So long as lust (whether of th-e 
world or flesh) smells sweet in our 
nostrils, so long we are loathesome to 
God. — Colton. 


Capricious, wanton, bold, and brutal Lust 
Is meanly selfish; when resisted, cruel; 
And, like the blast of Pestilential Winds, 
Taints the sweet bloom of Nature^s fairest 
fonns. . —Milton. 


Lust is a captivity of the reason 
and an enraging of the passions. It 
hinders business and distracts counsel. 
It sins against the body and weakens 
the soul. — Jeremy Taylor. 


I know the very difference that lies 
'twixt hallowed love and base unholy 
lust; I know the one is as a golden 
spur, urging the spirit to all noble 
aims; the other but a foul and miry 
pit, o’erthrowing it in midst of its 
career. — Fannie Kemble Butler. 


Virtue, as it never will be moved. 

Though Lewdness court it in a shape of 
Heav’n; 

So Lust, though to a radiant angel link’d. 
Will sate itself in a celestial bed. 

And prey on garbage. 

— Shakespeare. 


As pills that are outwardly fair, 
gilt, and rolled in sugar, but within 
are full of bitterness : even so lustful 
pleasure is no sooner hatched but re- 
pentance is at hand, ready to supplant 
her. — Daniel Cawdrey. 


Lust is an enemy to the purse, a foe 
to the person, a canker to ^ the mind, a 
corrosive to the conscience, a weak- 
ness of the wit, a besotter of the 
senses, and finally, a mortal bane to 
all the body. — Pliny. 


Servile inclinations and gross love. 

The guilty bent of vicious appetite; 

At first a sin, a horror ev’n in bliss, 
Deprave the senses and lay waste the man; 
Passions irregular, and next a loathing, 
Quickly succeed to dash the wild desire. 

— Havard. 


It IS the grand battle of life, to 
teach lust the limits of divine law, to 
break it into the taste of the bread 
pf heaven, and make it understand 
that man doth not live by bread alone, 
but by every word that cometh out of 
the mouth of God.— Rev. J. B. 
Brown. 


1. ^ . OJUI, WllCIl lust, 

xJy unchaste looks, loose gestures, and foul 
talk, 

But most by lewd and lavish arts of sin. 
Lets in defilement to the inward parts, 

The soul grows clotted by contagion, 
Imbodies and imbrutes, till she quite lose 
I he divine property of her first being. 

— Milton. 


Lust is, of all the frailties of our 
nature, what most we ought to fear; 
the headstrong beast rushes along, im- 
patient of the course; nor hears the 
rider’s call, nor feels the rein.— Rowe. 


® sooner condemned 
than banished; easily spoke against, 
but yet it will fawn as smoothly on 
our flesh as Circe pu the Grsecian 
travelers, when she detained them in 
the shape of beasts.— W. Mason. 
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All luxury corrupts either the 
morals or the taste. — Joubert. 


O luxury ! thou curst by heaven’s 
•decree. — Goldsmith, 


Avarice and luxury, those pests 
which have ever been the ruin of 
every great state. — Livy. 


Fell luxury ! more perilous to youth 
than storms or quicksands, poverty or 
chains. — Hannah More. 


On the soft bed of luxury, most 
kingdoms have expired. — Young. 


Luxury is a word of uncertain 
signification, and may be taken in a 
good as in a bad sense. — Hume. 


Truly, one gets easier accustomed to 
a silken bed than to a sack of leaves. 
— Auerbach. 


Sedition is bred in the lap of luxury 
and its chosen emissaries are the beg- 
gared spendthrift and the impover- 
ished libertine. — Bancroft. 


Luxury possibly may contribute to 
give bread to the poor; but if there 
were no luxury there would be no 
poor. — Henry Home. 


Luxury is an enticing pleasure, a 
bastard mirth, which hath honey in 
her mouth, gall in her heart, and a 
sting in her tail, — Quarles, 


We see the pernicious effects of 
luxury in the ancient Romans, who 
immediately found themselves poor as 
soon as this vice got footing among 
them.-— Addison. 


Luxury makes a man so soft that 
it is hard to please him, and easy to 
trouble him; so that his pleasures at 
last become his burden. Luxury is a 
nice master, hard to be pleased. — Sir 
G. Mackenzie. 


By luxury we condemn ourselves to 
greater torments than have yet been 
invented by anger or revenge, or in- 
flicted by the greattest grants upon 
the worst of men. — Sir W. Temple. 


Luxury, so far as it reaches the 
people, will do good to the race of 
people ; it will strengthen and mul- 
tiply them. Sir, no nation was ever 
hurt by luxury; for, as I said before, 
it can reach but a very few. — ^John- 
son. 


What will not Itixury taste? Earth, sea, 
and air. 

Are daily ransack’d for the hill of fare; 

Blood stuff’d in skins is British Christiantf* 
food, 

And France robs marshes of the croaking 
brood. — Gay, 


Sofas *twas half a sin to sit upon, 

So costly were they; carpets, every stitch 
Of workmanship so rare, they make you 
wish 

You could glide o’er them like a golden fish. 

— Byron, 


You cannot spend money in luxury 
without doing good to the poor. Nay, 
you do more good to them by spend- 
ing it in luxury — you make them exert 
industry, whereas by giving it, you 
keep them idle. — Johnson. 


Luxury, that alluring pest with fair 
forehead, which, yielding always to 
the will of the body, throws a deaden- 
ing influence over the senses, and 
weakens the limbs more than the drugs 
of Circe’s cup. — Claudian, 


The more various our artificial 
necessities, the wider is our circle of 
pleasure; for all pleasure consists in 
obviating necessities as they rise ; 
luxury, therefore, as it increases our 
wants, increases our capacity for hap- 
piness. — Goldsmith. 


Garrick showed Dr. Johnson his' fine 
house, gardens, statues, pictures, etc., 
at Hampton Court. “Ah I David, 
David,” said the doctor, “these are the 
things which make a deathbed ter- 
rible.” — John Bate. 


Luxury and dissipation, soft and 
gentle as their approaches are, and 
silently as they throw their silken 
chains about the heart, enslave it 
more than the most active and turbur 
lent vices. — Hannah More. 


I know it is more agreeable to walk 
upon carpets than to lie upon dungeon 
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floors, I know it is pleasant to have 
all the comforts and luxuries of civili- 
zation; but he who cares only for 
these things is worth no more than a 
butterfly, contented and thoughtless, 
upon a morning flower; and who ever 
thought of rearing a tombstone to a 
last summer’s butterfly? — Beecher. 


There, in her den, lay pompous luxury, 

Stretch^ out at length; no vice could boast 
such high 

And genial victories as she had won; 

Of which proud trophies there at large were 
shown, 

Besides small states and kingdoms ruined^ 

Those mighty monarchies that had o’er- 
spread 

The spacious earth, and stretch d their con- 
quering arms 

From pole to pole, by her ensnaring charms 

Were quite consum’d; there lay imperial 
Rome, 

That vanquish’d all the world, by her o er- 
corae ; 

Fetter’d was th’ old Assyrian lion there; 

The Grecian leopard, and the Persian bear; 

With others numberless, lamenting by. 

Examples of the power of luxury. ^May. 


Let us consider what we call vicious 
luxury. No gratification, however 
sensual, can of itself be esteemed 
vicious. A gratification is only vicious 
when it engrosses all a man’s expense, 
and leaves no ability for such acts of 
duty and generosity as are required by 
his situation and fortune. The same 
care and toil that raise a dish of peas 
at Christmas would give bread to a 
whole family during six .months.* — 
Hume. 

Lying 

The truth in masquerade. — Byron. 


Liars are verbal forgers. — Chatfield. 


Past all shame, so past all truth. — 
Shakespeare. 


Lies can destroy, but not creatb, — 
Tupper. 


, , A goo^ jB^mqry is needed once, we 
, have lied.— Corneille, 


Lies exist only to be extinguished. — 
Carlyle. 


It is not right or manly to lie even 
about Satan. — James A. Garfield. 


None but cowards lie. — Murphy, 


Lying’s a certain mark of coward-* 
ice. — Southern. 


Lying, like license, has its degrees, 
— George Sand. 


Be sure no lie can ever reach old 
age. — Sophocles. 

A liar is a bravo towards God and 
a coward towards men. — Bacon. 


A lie that is half a truth is ever the 
blackest of lies. — Tennyson. 


He will lie, sir, with such volubility 
that you would think truth were a 
fool. — Shakespeare. 


There are people who lie simply for 
the sake of lying. — Pascal. 


Do the devils lie? No; for then 
even h9ll could not subsist. — Sir T. 
Browne. 


Lord, Lord, how this world is given 
to lying ! — Shakespeare. 


A lie is the abandonment and, as it 
were, the annihilation of the dignity 
of man. — Kant. 


A lie is like a vizard, that may cover 
the face indeed, but can never become 
it. — South. 


He who has not a good memory 
should never take upon him the trade 
of lying. — Montaigne. 


Liars are the cause of all the sins 
and crimes in the world. — Epictetus. 


Sin has many tools, but a lie is tha 
ha^l’e which fits them all. — Holmes. 


A lie has no legs, and cannot stand ; 
but it has wings, and can fly far and 
wide. — Warburton. 


Lying is the strongest acknowledge- 
ment of the force of truth. — Hazlitt. 

The most mischievous liars ara 
those who keep sliding on the verge of 
truth.— J« 0. and A. W. HAre. 
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Even a liar tells a hundred truths 
to one lie: he has to, to make the lie 
good for anything. — Henry Ward 
Beecher. 


The gain of lying is nothing else 
but not to be trusted of any, nor to be 
believed when we say the truth. — Sir 
Walter Baleigh, 


The most intangible, and therefore 
the worst, kind of a lie is a half truth. 
This is the peculiar device of a ‘‘con- 
scientious” detractor. — Washington 
Allston, 


It is more from carelessness about 
truth, than from intentional lying, 
that there is so much falsehood in the 
world. — ^Johnson. 


When thou art obliged to speak, be 
sure to speak the truth; for equivoca- 
tion is half-way to lying, and lying 
is the whole way to hell. — William 
Penn. 


They begin with making falsehood 
appear like truth, and end with making 
truth itself appear like falsehood. — 
S hens tone. 


Although the devil he the father of 
lies, he seems, like other great inven- 
tors, to have lost much of his repu- 
tation by the continual improvements 
that have been made upon him, — 
Swift. 


No villainy or flagitious action was 
over yet committed but, uiwn a due 
inquiry into the cause of it, it will 
be found that a lie was first or last 
the principal engine to effect it. — 
South. 


Our opinions are not our own, but 
in the power of sympathy. If a per- 
son tells us a palpable falsehood, we 
not only dare not contradict him, but 
we dare hardly disbelieve him to his 
face. A lie boldly uttered has the 
effect of truth for the instant. — Haz- 
litt. 


A lie always needs a truth for a 
handle to it. The worst lies are those 
whose blade is false, but whose handle 
is true. — Henry Ward Beecher. 


Habitual liars invent falsehoods not 
to gain any end or even to deceive 
their hearers, but to amuse themselves. 
It is partly practice and partly habit- 
It requires an effort in them to speak 
the truth. — Hazlitt. 


After a tongue has once got the 
knack of lying, it is not to be imagined 
how impossible almost it is to reclaim 
it. Whence it comes to pass, that we 
see some men, who are otherwise very 
honest, so subject to this vice. — ^Mon- 
taigne. 


A lie is a very short wick in a very 
small lamp. The oil of reputation is 
very soon sucked up and gone. And 
just as soon as a man is known to 
lie, he is like a two-foot pump In a 
hundred-foot well. He cannot touch 
bottom at all. — Henry Ward Beecher. 


It is a hard matter for a man to be 
all over, nature having provided king^s 
evidence in almost every member. The 
hand will sometimes act as a vane, to 
show which way the wind blows, even 
when every feature is set the other 
way ; the knees smite together and 
sound the alarm of fear under a fierce 
countenance ; the legs shake with 
anger when all above is calm. — Wash- 
ington Allston. 


Lying is a disgraceful vice, and one 
that Plutarch paints in most disgrace- 
ful colors, when he says that it is 
“affording testimony that one first d^ 
spises God, and then fears men.” It 
is not possible more happily to describe 
its horrible, disgusting, and abandoned 
nature; for can we imagine an^hing 
more vile than to be cowards with re- 
gard to men, and brave with regard 
to God. — Montaigne. 


All lies disgrace a gentleman, white 
or black, although I grant there ^ is a 
difference. To sa:!r the least of it, it 
is a dangerous habit, for white lies are 
but the gentlemen ushers to black ones. 
I know of but one point on which a 
lie is excusable, and that it, when you 
wish to deceive the enemy. Then, your 
duty to your country warrants your 
lying till you are black in the face; 
and, for the very reason that it go^ 
against .your grain, it becomes, as it 
were, a sort of virtue. — Marryat. 


M 


M adness 

Without one glimpse of rea.- 
son or of heaven. — Moore- 


0, that way madness lies; let me 
shun that. — Shakespeare. 


Why, this is very midsummer mad- 
ness, — Shakespeare. 


Moody madness laughing wild. — 
Oray. 


Though this be madness, yet there 
is method in it. — -Shakespeare. 


Madness in great ones must not un- 
watch’d go. — Shakespeare, 


There is a pleasure in being mad. 
Which none but madmen know. 

— Dryden. 


Insane people easily detect the non- 
sense of other i^ople. — Dr, John 
Hallam. 


Insanity is often the logic of an 
accurate mind overtasked. — O. W, 
Holmes. 


The dreamer is a madman quiescent ; 
the madman is a dreamer in action. — 
F. H. Hedge. 


O this poor brain ! ten thousand 
shapes of fury are whirling there, and 
reason is no more. — Fielding. 


That he is mad, *tis true; *tis true, *tis pity; 
And pity ’"tis ’tis true. — Shakespeare. 


Montesquieu wittily observes that, 
by building professed madhouses, men 
tacitly insinuate that all who are out 
of their senses are to be found only in 
those places. — ^Warton. 


I am not mad; I would to heaven I were! 
For then, *tis like I should forget myself; 
O, if I could, what grief should I forget! 

-^Shakespeare. 


Alas, how is’t with you, 

That you do bend your eye on vacancy, 
And with the incorporal air do hold dis* 
course ? — Shakesp eare. 


How pregnant, sometimes, his replies are! 
A happiness that often madness hits on. 
Which sanity and reason could not be 
So prosperously deliver’d of. 

— Shakespeare. 


Madness is consistent ; which is 
more than can be said for poor reason. 
Whatever may be the ruling passion 
at the time continues equally so 
throughout the whole delirium, though 
it should last for life. Madmen are 
always constant in love ; which no 
man in his senses ever was. Our pas- 
sions and principles are steady in 
frenzy; but begin to shift and waver, 
as we return to reason. — Sterne. 


Qf lunacy, 

Innumerous were the causes; humbled 
pride. 

Ambition disappointed, riches lost, 

And bodily disease, and sorrow, oft 
By man inflicted on his brother man; 
Sorrow, that made the reason drunk, and 
yet 

Left much untasted. So the cup was flll’d. 

— JPollok. 


How see that' noble and most sover- 

e%n reason, like sweet belte jangled, 

out of time^ and harsh. — Shakespear^ I Having 


Many a man is mad in certain in- 
stances, and gqes thro^h life without 
it perceived. For example, 0 
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madness has seized a person of sup- 
posing himself obliged literally to pray 
continually; had the madness turned 
the opposite way, and the person 
thought it a crime ever to pray, it 
might not improbably have continued 
unobserved. — Dr. Johnson. 
Magistrate 

A just and wise magistrate is a 
blessing as extensive as the community 
to which he belongs; a blessing which 
includes all other blessings whatso- 
ever that relate to this life. — ^Atter- 
bury. 

Magnanimity 

A great mind will neither give an 
affront nor bear it. — Henry Home. 


Magnanimity is above circumstance ; 
and any virtue which depends on that 
is more of constitution than of prin- 
ciple. — Jane Porter. 


Of all virtues, magnanimity is the 
'rarest. There are a hundred persons 
of merit for one who willingly ac- 
knowledges it in another. — Hazlitt. 


Magnanimity is sufficiently defined 
by its name, nevertheless one can say 
it is the good sense of pride, the most 
noble way of receiving praise. — ^La 
Kochefoucauld. 


A brave man thinks no one his 
superior who does him an injury ; for 
he has it then in his power to make 
himself superior to the other by for- 
giving it. — ^Alexander Pope. 


And look into thy depths, to image there 

A fairy cavern, and while thus beholding, 
And while thy breeze floats o’er thee, 
matchless flower, 

I breathe the perfume, delicate and strong. 
That comes like incense from thy petal- 
bower; 

My fancy roams those southern woods 
along. 

Beneath that glorious tree, where deep 
among 

The unsunned leaves thy large white 
flower-cups hung I 

— C. P. Cranch. 

Maidenliood 

The blushing beauties of a modest 
maid. — Dryden. 


In maiden meditation, fancy free, 
— Shakespeare. 


A maiden hath no tongue — but 
thought. — Shakespeare. 


Nature has thrown a veil of modest 
beauty over maidenhood and moss- 
roses. — Willis. 


A maiden never bold; of spirit so 
still and quiet that her motion blushed 
at herself. — Shakespeare. 


Poor maids have more lovers than 
husbands. — John Webster. 


Oh, the spells that haunt the 
trembling tale a bright-eyed maiden 
tells ! — Edwin Arnold. 


The sonl whose bosom lust did never 
touch is God’s fair bride; and maiden 
souls are such. — Decker. 


If you desire to be magnanimous, 
undertake nothing rashly, and fear 
nothing thou undertakest; fear nothf 
ing but infamy ; dare anything hut in- 
jury; the measure of magnanimity is 
neither to be ra^ nor timorous, — 
Quarles. 


Magpiolia 

M^*estic flower! How purely beautiful 
Thou art, as risirig from thy bower of 
green, 

Those d^rk and glos^ . leavers sO, thkjk and 
full, . , . , . ' • 

Thpu standest like a high-born forest 
queeh ’ ' 

Among thy maidens clustering' round ho 
fair, — 

'■ I love to watch thy scMptured form tin- 
! foidipg, , 


Maids want nothing but hqhhands; 
and when they have them they want 
, every thing. — Shakespeare, 


Maidens, like moths, are ever caught by 
glare. 

And ,niammpn wins his way where seraphs 
’might despair, — Byron. 


A child no 'more! a maiden now — 

A graceful maiden, with a gentle hrowf 
A cheek tinged lightly and a dove-like eye; 
And all hearts bless her as she passes by- 
— Mary Ifowitt.' ^ 


Let the words of a virgin, though 
in a good cause, and to as good pur- 
pose, bo neither violent^ many, nor 
first, nor last; it is less sh^e % 
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virgin to bo lost in a blushing silence 
than to be found in a bold eloquence. 
■ — Quarles. 


She had ^own, in her unstained 
seclusion, bright and pure as a first 
opening iilac, when it spreads its clear 
leaves to the sweetest dawn of May. — 
Percivftl. 


The young girl who begins to ex- 
perience the necessity of loving seeks 
to hide it; but the desire of pleasing 
betrays the secret of her heart, and 
sometimes reveals her hopes. — ^Beau- 
chtoe. 

Majority 

One on God’s side is a majority. — 
Wendell Phillips. 


Votes should be weighed, not count- 
ed I— Schiller. 


Justice, not the majority, should 
rule. — Bovee. 


One and God make a majority.^ — 
Frederick Douglass. 


If the majority is insane, the sane 
must go to the hospital. — Horace 
Mann. 


The voice of the majority is no 
proof of justice. — Schiller. 


It never troubles the wolf how 
many the sheep be. — Virgil. 


A man in the right, with God on 
his side, is in the majority, though he 
be alone, for God is multftudinons 
above all populations of the earth. — 
Beecher. 


A better principle than this, that 
'*tlie majority shall rule,” is this other, 
that justice shall rule. ^^Justice,” 
says the code of Justinian, *‘ia the 
constant and perpetual desire to ren* 
der every man his due,”-^3EU)vee. 

Malice is poisoned by her own 
venom. — Ijavateri 

Trutii, wisdom, love, se^ r^s<WT 
malice only se^ causes^— 


Malice blunts the point of wit.-< 
Douglas Jerrold. 


Wit loses its point when dipped in 
malice. — Sheridan. 


Malice, scorned, puts out itself ; but, 
argued, gives a kind of credit to a 
false accusation. — Massinger. 


For malice will with joy the lie receive. 
Report, and what it wishes true believe, 
— Yalden. 


Malice drinketh up the greater part 
of its own poison. — Socrates. 


Malice is of the boomerang charac- 
ter, and is apt to turn upon the pro- 
jector. — Thackeray. 


Speak of me as I am; nothing ex- 
tenuate, nor set down aught in malice. 
— Shakespeare. 


Publish not men’s secret faults, for 
by disgracing them you make your- 
self of no repute. — SaadL 


When malice is joined to envy, there 
is given forth poisonous and feculent 
matter, as ink from the cuttle-fish. — * 
Plutarch. 


There is an alchemy of quiet malice 
by which women can concoct a subtle 
poison from ordinary trifles. — Haw- 
thorne. 


Wit loses its respect with the good, 
when seen in company with malice; 
and to smile at the jest which plants 
a thorn in another’s breast is to be- 
come a principal in the mischief. — 
Sheridan. 


Malice and hatred are very fretting 
and vexatious, and apt to make our 
minds sore and uneasy; but he that 
can moderate these affections will find- 
ease in his mind. — ^Tillotson. 


It is to, be believed or told that there 
is such malice in men as to rejoice in 
misfortunes, and from another’s woes 
to draw delight. — Terence. 


Even in thn, midst of compassion we 
feel within I know not what tart- 
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sweet titillation of malicious pleasure 
in seeing others suffer; children have 
the same feeling. — Montaigne. 

Malice is the devil’s picture. Lust 
makes men brutish, and malice makes 
them devilish. Malice is mental mur- 
der; you may kill a man and never 
touch him ; “Whosoever hateth his 
brother is a murderer.” — T. Watson. 

When malice has reason on its side, 
it looks forth bravely, and displays 
that reason in all its luster. When 
austerity and self-denial have not re- 
alized true happiness, and the soul 
returns to the dictates of nature, the 
reaction is fearfully extravagant. — 
Pascal. 

Malice, in its false witness, pro- 
motes its tale with so cunning a con- 
fusion ; so mingles truths with false- 
hoods, surmises with certainties, 
causes of no moment with matters 
capital, that the accused can absolute- 
ly neither grant nor deny, plead inno- 
cence nor confess guilt. — Sir P. Sid- 
ney. 

But tor that blindness which is in- 
separable from malice, what terrible 
powers of evil would it possess ! For- 
tunately for the world, its venom, like 
that of the rattlesnake, when most 
poisonous, clouds the eye of the rep- 
tile, and defeats its aim. — Simms, 

The venom that chills and curdles 
the warm current of life in man is 
secreted only in creeping and cold- 
blooded creatures; and the inveterate 
malignity that never forgets or for- 
gives is found only in base and ig- 
noblef natures, whose aim^ are self- 
ish, whose means are indirect, cow- 
ardly, and treacherous. — George S. 
Hillard. 


There is no small degree of mali- , The Highest B 
cious craft in fixing upon a season in man. — Carlyle, 
to give a mark of enmity and ill-will: — 

a word — a look, which at one time The precious ] 
would make no impression, at anoth- clay.^ — Byron, 
er time wounds the heart, and, like — 

a shaft flying with the wind, t^aerces Men, in general 
deep, whichy with its own natural dren. — Napoleon, 
force, would scarce have reached the — 

object aimed* at. — Stenfe; Msmkmd ts imi 


As the malicious disposition of 
kind is too well known, and the < /uel 
pleasure which they take in des';roy- 
ing the reputation of others, thfi use 
we are to make of this knowledge is, 
to afford no handle for reproach ; for 
bad as the world is, it seldom falls 
on any one who hath not given some 
slight cause for censure. — ^FieJding. 
Mammon 

What treasures here do Mammon’s sons be- 
hold! 

Yet know that all that glitters is not 
gold. —Quarles. 

Mammon led them on — 

Mammon, the least erected Spirit that fell 
From Heaven; for even in Heaven his looks 
and thoughts 

Were always downward bent, admiring more 
The riches of Heaven's pavement, trodden 
gold, 

Than aught divine or holy else enjoyed 
In vi^on beatific. — Milton. 

Cursed Mammon be, when he with treasures 
To restless action spurs our fate! 

Cursed when for soft, indulgent leisures. 

He lays for us the pillows straight. 

— Goethe. 

Man 

An honest man’s the noblest work 
of God. — Pope. 

The finest fruit earth holds up to 
its Maker is a finished man. — ^Hum- 
boldt. 

God made him, and therefore let 
him pass for. a man. — Shakespeare, 

Lords of humankind. — Goldsmith. 

Man is more than constitutions. — • 
Whittier. 

Man is man, and master of his fate, 
— Tennyson. 

A man’s a man for a’ that. — ^Bums^ 
The Hi|^est Beang reveals himself 


The precious porcelain of human 


Men, in general, are but great cMI* 


Msmkmd ts imanieiidahle. — 
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All true manliness grows aroimd a 
core of divineness.^ — Charles H. Park- 
hurst. 


Man is a piece of the universe made 
alive. — Emerson. 


Ivook what a little vain dust we 
are ! — Addison. 

Poor pensioner on the bounty of 
an hour. — ^Young. 

Man is an animal that cooks his 
victuals. — Burke. 

No man is so great as mankind. 
Theodore Parker. 

Man, — the aristocrat amongst the 
animals. — Heine. 

The lot of man, to suffer and to die. 
—Pope. 

Man is to man either a god or a 
wolf. — Erasmus. 


Man is a reasoning rather than a 
r^sonable animal. — ^Alexander Ham- 
ilton. 


God never made anything else so 
beautiful as man. — Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and 
tear. — Byron. 

Men may live fools, but fools they 
cannot die. — ^Toung. 


jNIan is a substance clad in shfadows; 
—John Sterling. 

A Christian is the gentlest of men ; 
but then he is a man. — 0. H. Spur- 

g^. 

Before man made us citizens, great 
Nature made us men. — James Russell 
liowell. 

Man, in sooth, marye^^ua, 
fickle, and unstable subject. — Mon- 
taigne. . . j 

Thrpe fifths of him genius, and 
two fifths sheer fudge. — Low^l* 


Mankind are earthen jugs with 
spirits in them. — Hawthorne. 

I am a part of all that I have met 
— Tennyson. 

The noble man is only God’s im- 
age. — Ludwig Tieck. 

The proper study of mankind is 
man. — Pope. 

We are the miracle of miracles, the 
great inscrutable mystery of God.— - 
Carlyle. 

Trouble teaches men how much 
there is in manhood. — Henry Ward 
Beecher. 


Men may rise on stepping-stones 
of their dead selves to higher things. 
— ^Tennyson. 

Man is the merriest species of cre- 
ation; all above and below him are 
serious. — ^Addison. 


For w^ are animals no less, al- 
though of different species. — Samuel 
Butler, 


Man is a noble animal, splendid 
in ashes and pompous in the grave. 
— Sir Thomas Browne. 

When faith is lost, when honor dies, 
the man is dead! — ^Whittier. 

The style is the man himself. — ^Buf- 

Lord of bimself, — that heritage of 
woe ! — Byron. 

i 

Man has been lent, not given, ta 
life. — Pliblius Syrus. 


Where soil is, men grow, 

Whether to weeds or flowers. —Keats. 


Half dust, half deity, alike unfit to 
sink or soar. — Byron. 


Fond man! the vision of a moment made! 
Bream' of a dream I and shadow of a shade! 

—Young. 

, The mauiv part is to do with mighl 
and main whai vop. can do. — Emerson 
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Beloved brother, let us not forget 
that man can never get away from 
himself. — Goethe. 


Man — living, feeling man — is the 
easy sport of the overmastering pres- 
ent. — Schiller. 


Man is the image and glory of God, 
but the woman is the glory of the 
man. — Bible. 


Man is the jewel of God, who has 
created this material world to keep 
his treasure in. — ^eodore Parker. 


Obedience, submission, discipline, 
courage — these are among the charac- 
teristics which make a man. — Sam- 
uel Smiles. 


Man .was bom for two things — • 
thinking and acting — Cicero. 


There are but three classes of men, 
the retrograde, the stationary, and the 
progressive. — Lavater. 


Man is his own star, and that soul that can 
Be honest, is the only perfect man, 

—Fletcher. 


Art may make a suit of clothes ; but 
nature must produce a man.— Hume. 


The man, whom I call deserving the 
name, is one whose thoughts and ex- 
ertions are for others rather than him- 
self. — Walter Scott 


Man wants "but little here helow. 

Nor wants that little long. — Goldsmith. 


Unless above himself he can erect 
himself, how poor a thing is man! — 
Paniel. 


Men are the sport of circumstances, 
when the circumstances seem the sport 
of mep. — Byron. 


Men are made by pature unequal. 
It is vaip, th^efora ^t^Mr^ 
if they ^O-er^ equal- — ^Frou'de. 

Of all the things which a map has, 
next to the gods his ^onl is the most 
divine and most trufy his own. — l^lato. 


The only competition worthy of a 
wise man is with himself. — Mrs. Jame- 
son. 


Man’s moral nature is a riddle which 
only eternity can solve. — Thoreau. 


Nature ne’er meant her secrets to be found, 
And man’s a riddle which man can’t ex- 
pound. — R. T. Paine. 


That crawling insect, who from mud 
began, warmed by my beams, and 
kindled into man I— Dryden. 


All go into one place ; all are of the 
dust, and all turn to dust again. — - 

Bible. 

The hearts of men are their books, 
events are their tutors, great actions 
are their eloquence. — Macaulay. 


They say, best men are moulded out of 
faults, 

And, for the most, become mucn more the 
better. 

For being a little bad, — Shakespeare. 


There is but one temple in the uni- 
verse, and that is the body of man.— 
Novalis. 


Man is not an organism ; be is an 
intelligence served by organs. — Sir W. 
Hamilton. 


How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 
How complicate, how wonderful, is mant 
— Young. 


Every man Is a volume, if you know 
how to read him.— Ghanning. 

Let each man think himself an act of God, 
His mind a thought, his life a breath of 
God. — Bailey. 


The history of the race is but that 
of the individual “ writ large.” — Q, H. 
Lewes, 


Creation lives, grows, and multi- 
plies; man is but a witness. — Victor 
Hugo. 

' ’’^a/touch whe^ we opr 

ffand bin a liuih& bbuyl — Novalis. 


Sent into the world t:o be a growing 
exhaustl^s^. force. — Chapin. 
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Man is of soul and body, formed for 
deeds of high resolve, on fancy’s bold- 
est wing. — Shelley. 


Vast chain of being, which from 
God began, Nature’s ethereal, human, 
angel, man. — Pope. 


God’s men are better than the devil’s 
men, and they ought to act as though 
they thought they were. — Henry Ward 
Berber. 


To despise our species is the price 
we must often pay for our knowledge 
of it — Colton. 


He was a man, take him for all in all, 

I shall not look upon his like again. 

— Shakespeare. 


Vain, weak-built isthmus, which dost proud- 
ly rise 

Up between two eternities! 

— Abraham Cowley. 


Man is an animal that makes bar- 
gains ; no other animal does this, — 
one dog does not change a bone with 
another. — ^Adam Smith. 


Man is the metre of all things, the 
hand is the instrument of instruments, 
and the mind is the form of forms. — 
Aristotle. 


The gods are immortal men, and 
men are mortal gods. — Heraclitus. 


God gave man an upright coun- 
tenance to survey the heavens, and to 
look upward to the stars. — Ovid. 


In thek looks divine 

The ima^e of their glorious Maker shone. 
Truth, wisdom, sanctitude serene and pure. 

— Milton. 


Man should be ever better than he 
seems; and shape his acts, and dis- 
cipline his mind, to walk adorning 
earth, with hope of heaven. — Sir Au- 
brey de Vere. 

Born to ^)e ploughed *with yeairs, and 
sown wfth ajjd r^ped by Death, 
lord of the human aofl.— Byron. 


Bounded ia his' natpr^,’ ‘ ^ 

his desires, man is a fallen god “Who 


has a recollection of heaven. — Lamar* 
tine. 


It has always struck me that there 
is a far greater distinction between 
man and man than between many men 
and most other animals. — Basil Hall. 

Men are but children of a larger growth; 
Our appetites are apt to change as theirs, ^ 
And full as craving, too, and full as vain. 

— Dryden. 


But we all are men, 

In our own natures frail; and capable 
Of our flesh, few are angels. 

— Shakespeare. 


Man that is born of a woman, is of 
few days and full of trouble. He 
cometh forth like a flower, and is cut 
down ; fleeth also as a shadow, and 
continueth not. — Bible. 


What a piece of work is man I how 
noble in reason ! how infinite in fac- 
ulty! in form and moving, how ex- 
press and admirable; in action how 
like an angel, in apprehension how like 
a God! — Shakespeare. 


Man has wants deeper than can be 
supplied by wealth or nature or do- 
mestic affections. His great relations 
are to his God and to eternity. — Mark 
Hopkins. 


Man is that name of power which 
rises above them all, and gives to every 
one the right to be that which God 
meant he should be. — Henry Ward 
Beecher. 


His life was ^ntle; and the elements 
So mix’d in hiitf, that nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘‘This was a 
man!” — Shakespeare. 

God’s creature is one. He makes 
man, not men. His true creature is 
unitary and infinite, revealing him- 
self, ind'eed, in every finite form, but 
compromised by none. — Henry James, 


A man may twist as he pleases, and 
do what he pleases, but he inevitably 
come^ hack to the track to which na» 
ture has destined him, — Goethe, 
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Make yourself an honest man, and 
then you may be sure that there is one 
rascal less in the world* — Carlyle. 


There are but three general events 
which happen to mankind : birth, life, 
and death. Of their birth they are 
insensible, they suffer when they die, 
and neglect to live. — La Bruyhre. 

Man is the crowning of history and 
the realization of poetry, the free and 
living bond which unites all nature to 
that God who created it for Himself. 
— Godet. 


There is the supreme and indissolu- 
ble consanguinity between men, of 
which the heathen poet saith, we are 
all His generation. — Bacon. 


So weak is man, so ignorant and 
blind, that did not God sometimes 
withhold in mercy what we ask, we 
should be ruined at our own request. 
— Hannah More. 


He is a man who knows how to die 
for his God and his country ; his heart, 
his lii)s, his arms, are faithful unto 
death. — Ernest Arndt. 


If man should commence by study- 
ing himself, he would see how impos- 
sible it is to go further. — ^Pascal. 

The way of the superior man is 
threefold, but I am not equal to it. 
Virtuous, he is free from anxieties; 
wise, he is free from perplexities ; 
bold, he is free from fear. — Confucius. 


The soul of man createth its own 
destiny of power ; and as the trial is 
intenser here, his being- bath a nobler 
strength in heaven. — N. P. Willis. 


A man is a great thing upon the 
earth and through eternity; but every 
jot of the greatness of man is un- 
folded out of woman. — ^Whlt Whit- 
man. 


What a piece of work is man! 
How noble in reason! how irifirdte in 
faculties! in form, afird moving, how 
express and admirable ! in action, how 
like an angel! in apprehension, how 


like a god I the beauty of the world! 
the paragon of animals ! — Shake- 
speare. 


Mankind divides itself into two 
classes, — benefactors and malefac- 
tors. The second class is vast; the 
first a handful. — ^Emerson. 


It is better to be a self-made man, — 
filled up according to God’s original 
pattern, — than to be half a man, made 
after some other man’s pattern. — J. O. 
Holland. 


He is the whole eicyclopedia of 
facts. The creation of a thousand 
forests is in one acorn; and Egypt, 
Greece, Rome, Gaul, Britain, America, 
lie folded already in the first man. — 
Emerson. 


Oh, we are ridiculous animals; and 
if the angels have any fun in them, 
how we must divert them! — Horace 
Walpole. 


Man himself is the crowning won- 
der of creation; the study of his na- 
ture the noblest study the world af- 
fords. — Gladstone. 


Man passes away; his name per- 
ishes from record and recollection; his 
history is as a tale that is told, and 
his very monument becomes a ruin. — 
'Washington Irving. 

A pygmy standing on the’ outward 
crust of this small planet, his far- 
reaching spirit stretches outward to 
the infinite, and there alone finds rest 
— Carlyle. 


But what am I? 

An infant crying in the night; 

An infant crying for the light, 

And with no language hut a cry. > 
— Tennyson. 


The very substance which last week 
was grazing in the field, waving in the 
milk pail, or growing in the gaydei^ 
is now become part of the man. — 
Watts. 


What w4re unenlightened man? A 
savage, roaming through the wooc^ 
and wilds m quest of prey. — Tliomsom 
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Of all tbe animals which fiy in the 
air, walk on the land, or swim in the 
sea, from Paris to Peru, from Japan 
to Kome, the most foolish animal in 
my opinion is man. — Boileau. 


It is an error to suppose that a man 
belongs to himself. No man does. He 
belongs to his wife, or his children, or 
his relations, or to his creditors, or to 
society in some form or other. — G. A. 
Sala. 


*Tis man’s pride. 

His highest, worthiest, noblest boast. 

The privilege he prizes most. 

To stand by helpless woman’s side. 

—Mrs. Holford. 


Let us not undervalue the dignity 
of human nature. Man although fal- 
len, still retains some traces of his 
primeval glory and excellence — broken 
columns of a celestial ter^le, mag- 
nificent, even in its ruins. — John McO. 
Holmes. 


Let us (since life can little more supply 
Tlmn jtist to- look about us and to die> 
Expatiate free o’er all this scene of man; 
A mighty maze I but not without a plan. 

— Pope. 


The history of mankind is little else 
than a narrative of designs which 
have failed, and hopes that have been 
disappointed. — J ohnson. 


Without our hopes, without our fears. 
Without the home that plighted love en- 
dears, 

Withomt the smile from partial beauty won, 
01 what were man? — a world*. without a sun. 

— CampbelL 


All that hath been majestical 

In life or death, since time began, 

Is native in the simple heart of all, 

The angel-heart of man. 

— James Russell Lowell. 


Man is a central creature between 
the animals, that is to say, the most 
perfect form, which unites the traits 
of all in the most complete epitome. — 
Herder. 


Man is too near all kinds of beasts, 
— a fawning dog, a roaring yon, a 
thieving fox, a robbing wolf, a dis- 
sembling crocodile, a treach^rws 4©- 
coy. and a rapacious vulture.— Obwiey. 


For man is a plant, not fixed in the 
earth, nor immovable, but heavenly, 
whose head, rismg as it were from a 
root upwards, is turned towards 
heaven. — Plutarch. 


Whenever I contemplate man in the 
actual world or the ideal, I am lost 
amidst the infinite multiformity of his 
life, but always end in wonder at the 
essential unity of his nature. — ^Henry 
Giles. 


Do you know what a man is? Are 
not birth, beauty, good shape, dis- 
course, manhood, learning, gentleness, 
virtue, youth, liberality, and such like, 
tho spice and salt that season a man? 
— Shakespeare. 


In the sweat of thy face thou shalt cat 
bread, 

Till thou return unto the ground; for thou 
Out of the ground wast taken; know thy 
birth, 

For dust thou art, and shalt to dust return. 

— Milton. 


A man ought to carry himself in 
the world as an orange-tree would if 
it could walk up and down in the gar- 
den, — swinging perfume from ev^ry 
little censer it holds up to the air. — 
Beecher. 


Man is physically as well as meta- 
physically a thing of shreds and 
patches, borrowed unequally from good 
and bad ancestors, and a misfit from 
the start. — Emerson. 


Man is improvable. Some people 
think he is only a machine, and that 
the only difference between a man and 
a mill is, that one is earned by blood 
and the other by waUr. — Horace 
Mann. 


An individual man is a fruit which 
it cost all the foregoing ages to form 
and ripen. He is strong, not to do, 
but to live ; not in his arms, but in his 
heart; not as an agent, but as a fact 
— Emerson. 


Man, if he qompare himself with all 
[that he can see, is at the zenith of 
ipo'^er; hat if he compare himself with 
I all that he can conceive, he is at the 
nadir of weakness. — Colton. 
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Man is greater than a world, than 
systems of worlds; there is more mys- 
tery ^ in the union of soul with the 
physical than in the creation of a uni- 
verse. — Henry Giles. 


As there is much beast and some 
devil in man, so is there some angel 
and some God in him. The beast and 
the devil may be conquered, but, in 
this life, never wholly destroyed. — 
Coleridge. 


Consider, man; weigh well thy frame. 

The king, the beggar, is the same; 

Dust form’d us all. Each breathes his day, 
Then sinks into his native clay. — Gay. 


Man, — whose heaven-erected face 
The smiles of love adorn, — 

Man’s inhumanity to man 

Makes countless thousands mourn! 

— Burns. 


The record of life runs thus: Man 
creeps into childhood, — bounds into 
youth, — sobers into manhood, — soft- 
ens into age, — totters into second 
childhood, and slumbers into the 
cradle prepared for him, — thence to 
be watched and cared for. — Henry 
Giles. 


I consider how little man is, yet, in 
his own mind, how great. He is lord 
and master of all things, yet scarce 
can command anything. — ^Burke. 


What a chimera is man ! what a 
confused chaos ! what a subject of 
contradiction ! a professed judge of all 
things, and yet a feeble worm of the 
earth! the great depositary and guar- 
dian of, truth, and yet a mere huddle 
of uncertainty ! the glory * and the 
scandal of the universe! — Pascal. 


Man is by nature weak; he is born 
ip and to a state of dependence; he 
therefore naturally $eeks and looks 
about for help, and where he observes 
the greatest power, it is there that he 
applies and prays for protection.— 
Brooke. ^ ^ ! 

In that vp’st mairclr, 'th%' v&h'fbrgets 
the tear; the ihdtvidtftifl is lost? and 
yet the multitude is many individuals. 
Bte faints and falls and dies; man is 
forgotten ; but still mankind %iove on# 


still worlds revolve, and the will of 
God is done in earth and heaven. — G, 
W. Curtis. 


The older I grow — and I now 
stand upon the brink of eternity — 
the more comes back to me that sen- 
tence in the Catechism w’hich I 
learned when a child, and the fuller 
and deeper its meaning becomes, 
“ What is the chief end of man? To 
glorify God and enjoy Him forever.” 
— Thomas Carlyle. 


Every man’s powers have relation 
to some kind of work; and whenever 
he finds that kind of work which he 
can do best — that to which his pow- 
ers are best adapted — he finds that 
which will give him the best develop- 
ment, and that by which he can best 
build up, or make, his manhood. — 
G. Holland. 


A sacred spark created by his breath, 

The immortal mind of man his image 
bears; 

A spirit living ’midst the forms of death. 
Oppressed, but not subdued, by mortal 
cares. — Sir H. Davy. 


The Divine government of the world 
is like a stream that rolls under us; 
men are only bubbles that rise on its 
surface ; some are brighter and larger, 
and sparkle longer in the sun than 
others; but all must break; whilst 
the mighty current rolls on in its 
wonted majesty! — David Thomas. 


He is compounded of two very dif- 
ferent ingredients, spirit and matter; 
but how such unallied and dispropor- 
tioned substances should act upon each 
other, no man’s learning yet could tell 
him. — Jeremy Collier. 


A man would have no pleasures in 
discovering all the beauties of the uni- 
verse, evep in he^v^n itSjelf, unless he 
ha,d a. He might com- 

niu^i(^te Ir^ jo?^S.“Cicero. 

n , s r~ 

•...’I^ey that dw ^ Ood, destroy man’s 
nobility, for certainly man is of kin 
to the beasts by his body; and if he 
be not of, kin to God by His spirit, 
he is an^ ignoble creature. — Bacon. 
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Han, considered not merely as an 
organized being, bnt as a rational 
agent and a member of society, is per- 
haps the most wonderfully contrived, 
and to us the most interesting speci- 
men of Divine wisdom that we have 
any knowledge of. — Whately. 


A man that is temperate, generous, 
valiant, chaste, faithful, and honest, 
may, at the same time, have wit, hu- 
mour, mirth, good brewing, and gal- 
lantry. While he exerts these latter 
qualities, twenty occasions might be 
invented to show he is master of the 
other noble virtues. — Steele. 


Like leaves on. trees the race of man is 
found, — . . - 

Now green in youth, now withering on the 
ground; . 

Another race the following spring supplies; 
They fall successive; and successive rise. 

— Homer. 


Chaos of thought and passion, all confused ; 
Still by himself abused and disabused; 
Created half to rise, and half to fall; 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 
Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurled; 
The glory, jest and riddle of the worldl 


But man, proud man, 

Drest in a little brief authority, 

Most ignorant of what he’s most assur d, — 
His glassy essence, — like an angry ape, ^ 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high 
heaven. 

As make the angels weep. 

— Shakespeare. 


Man is the highest product of his 
own history. The discoverer^ finds 
nothing so grand or tall as himself, 
nothing so valuable to him. The 
greatest star is at the small end of 
the telescope,— the star that is look- 
ing, not looked after nor looked at. — 
Theodore Parker. 


Every want, not of a low kind, phy- 
sical as well as moral, which the hu- 
man breast feels, and which brutes do 
not feel, and cannot feel, raises man 
by sp much in the scale of existence, 
and is a clear proof, and a direct in- 
stance, of the favor of God toward his 
so muQh favored human offspring. — 
Daniel Webster. 


Can anything be imagined so ridic- 
ulous that this miserable and wretched 
creature, who is not s6 much as mas- 
ter of himself, but subject to the in- 
juries of all things, should call I^m- 
self master and emperor of the world, 
of which he has not power to know 
the least part, much less to command 
the whole? — Montaigne. 


Pouter, tumbler, and fantail are from the 
same source; 

The racer and hack may be traced to one 
Horse ; 

So men were developed from monkeys of 
course, 

Which nobody can deny. 

— Lord Neaves. 


Omit a few of the most abstruse 
sciences, and mankind’s study of man 
occupies nearly the whole field of lit- 
erature. The burden of history is 
what man has been; of law, what he 
does; of physiology, what he is; of 
ethics, what he ought to be ; of reve- 
lation, what he shall be.— George Fin- 

layson. 

Man doom’d to care, to pain, disease, and 
strife, , . , , , . 

Walks his short journey throagh the vale of 
hfe, 

Watchful, attends the cradle and the grave, 
And passing generations longs to save: 

Last dies himself; yet wherefore should we 
mourn ? 

For man must to his kindred dust return; 
Submit to the destroying hand of fate, 

As ripen’d ears the harvest-sickle wait. 

— Euripides. 


Behold the child, by Nature’s kindly law 

Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw; 

Some livelier plaything gives his Youth de- 
lict, 

A little louder, but as empty quite; 

Scarfs, Garters, Gold amuse his riper stage: 

And tous.and pray’r-books are the toys ot 
age; 

Pleas’d with this Bauble still, as that before; 

Till tir’d he sleeps, and Life’s poor play is 
o’er. — Pope. 


Great men stand like solitary tow- 
ers in the city of God, and secret pas- 
sages running deep beneath exter- 
nal nature, give their thoughts inter- 
course with higher intelligences, which 
strengthens and consoles them, and of 
which the labourers on the surface do 
not even dream.* — Ihongfellow. 


Now the basest thought possible con- 
cerning man ia> that he has no spixdtual 
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nature; and the fooHshest misunder- 
standing of him iKJssible is, that he 
has, or should have, no animal na^ 
ture. For his nature is nobly ani- 
mal, nobly spiritual, — coherently and 
irrevocably so ; neither part of it may, 
but at its peril, expel, despise, or defy 
the other. — Ruskin. 


God hath given to mankind a com- 
mon library, his creatures ; and to 
every man a proper book, himself, 
being an abridgement of all the' oth- 
ers: if thou read with understand- 
ing, it will make thee a great master 
of philosophy, and a true servant to 
the divine Author; if thou but barely 
read, it will make thee thy own wise 
man, and the Author's fool. — Quarles. 


Man perfected by society is the best 
of all animals ; he is the most terrible 
of all when he lives without law and 
without justice. If he finds himself 
an individual who cannot live in so- 
ciety, or who pretends he has need of 
only his own resources, do not con- 
sider him as a member of humanity; 
he is a savage beast or a god. — ^Aris- 
totle. 


0 rich and various man. I thou palace 
of sight and sound, carrying in thy 
senses the morning and the night, and 
the unfathomable galaxy ; in thy brain, 
the geometry of the city of God; in 
thy heart, the power of love and the 
realms of right and wrong. An in- 
dividual man is a fruit which it cost 
all the foregoing ages to form and 
ripen. He is strong, not to do, but 
to live; not in his arms, but in his 
heart *, not as an agent, but as a. fact. 
—Emerson. 


“We touch heaven when we lay our 
hand on a human body I” This sounds 
much like a mere flourish of rhetoric; 
but it is not so. If well meditated, it 
will turn otit to be a ^ientific fact; 
the expression, in such WbrAs can 
be had, of the actual truth of the 
thing. We are the miracle of mira- 
cles, — the great inscrutable mystery 
of God. We cannot understand it, we 
know not how to speak of it ; but we 
may feel and know, if we like* that it 
is verily so. — Carlyle. 


It is of dangerous consequence t« 
represent to man how near he is to 
the level of beasts, without showing 
him at the same time his greatness. 
It is likewise dangerous to let him see 
his greatness without his meanness. 
It is more dangerous yet to leave him 
ignorant of either; but very beneficial 
that he should be made sensible of 
both. — Pascal. 


While some animals exhibit indi- 
vidual powers in higher perfection, 
man stands for their superior, not only 
in combining in his own body all the 
senses and faculties which they pos- 
sess, but in being endowed with moral 
and intellectual powers which are de- 
nied to them, and which at once place 
him at the head of the living creation, 
and constitute him a moral, rel^ous, 
intelligent, and responsible be&g. — • 
Combe. 


Man was sent into the world to bo 
a growing and exhaustless force. The 
world was spread out around him to 
I be seized and conquered. Realms of 
infinite truth burst open above Mm, 
inviting him to tread those shining 
coasts along which Newton dropped 
his plummet, and Herschel sailed, — a 
Columbus of the skies. — Chapin. 


A man in old age is like a sword in 
a shop window. ISIen that look upon 
the perfect blade do not imagine the 
process by which it was completed. 
Man is a sword, daily life is the work- 
shpp, and God is the artificer; 
those cares which beat' upon the anvil, 
and file the edge, and eat in, acid-like, 
the inscription upon his hilt, — these 
I are the very things that fashion, the 
man. — ^Beecher, 


iO man I in thy early years, 

How prodigal of time, 

Misspending all thy preciotts hours, 
gibrtotts yonthf til prime I 
lAk^rpsiite follies take the sway; 

! Licentious passions, burn; 

Which tenfold force »ve nature’s law. 

That man was made to mourn, 

— Bums. 

Men are born with two eyes, but 
with one tongue, in order that they 
should see twice as much as they say ; 
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but from tbeir conduct one would sup- 
pose that they were born with two 
tongues, and one eye; for those talk 
the most who observe the least, and 
obtrude their remarks upon every- 
thing, who have seen into nothing. — 
Colton. 


But if, indeed, there be a noblei 
life in us than in these strangely mov- 
ing atoms ; if, indeed, there is an 
eternal difference between the fire 
which inhabits them, and that which 
animates us, — it must be shown, by 
each of us in his appointed place, not 
merely in the patience, but in the 
activity of our hope, not merely by 
our desire, but our labor, for the time 
when the dust of the generation^ of 
mm shall be confirmed for foundations 
of the gates of the city of God. — ^John 
Kuskin. 


Man is an animal, formidable both 
from his passions and his reasons; 
his passions often urging him to great 
evils, and his reason furnishing means 
to achieve them. To train this ani- 
mal, and make him amenable to or- 
der, to inure him to a sense of justice 
and virtue, to withhold him from ill 
courses by fear, and encourage him in 
his duty by hopes; in short to fashion 
and model him for society, hath been 
the aim of civil and religious institu- 
tions ; and, in all times, the endeavour 
of good and wise men. The aptest 
method for attaining this end hath 
been always judged a proper education. 
—Bishop Berkely. 


It is a painful fact, but there is no 
denying it, the masts are the tools of 
circumstances ; thistle-down on the 
breeze, straw on the rivfer, their course 
is shaped for them by the currents 
and eddies of the stream of life; but 
only in proportion as they are things, 
not men and women. Man was meant 
to be not the slave, but the master, 
of circumstances, and in proportion as 
he recovers his humanity, in every 
sense of the great obsolete word, — in 
proportion as he gets back the spirit 
of manliness, which is self-sacrifice, 
affection, loyalty to an idea beyond 
fcimself, a God above himself, sp far 


will be rise above circumstances, and 
wield them at his will. — Kingsley. 

Management 

As in the greater world for man, so 
in the little world of man, — as in the 
outward riches of the one, so in the 
inner treasures of the other, many 
possess much, and enjoy but little; 
many have much, and use but little; 
others use much, and but little well. 
I shall not so much endeavor to have 
much wherewithal to do as to do much 
with that little I have. It shall not 
so much grieve me that I am a poor 
treasurer, as joy me if I had been a 
good steward. I could wish I bad 
more to use well, but more wish well 
to use that I have. If he were so 
blamed that employed not one talent 
well, what would become of me if I 
had ten and fthnwed them ? — ^Arthur 
Warwick. 

Manners 

Fine manners are the mantle of fair 
minds. — Alcott. 


There is a nobility in the world ol 
manners. — Schiller. 


Manners are the ornament of action. 
— Samuel Smiles. 


Striking manners are bad manners, 
— Robert Hall. 


Good manners are a part of good 
morals. — Whately. 


It is the manner which is better 
than all. — Sir P. Sidney. 


A company attitude is rarely any- 
body's best. — Miss Sedgwick. 


It is a rule of manners to avoid 
exaggeration. — Emerson. 


Manners, — the final and nerfect 
flower of noble character. — ^William 
Winter. 


Manners nre stronger than laws.— 
Alexand^ Carlile. 


Better were it to be unborn than to 
^ ill-bred, — Sir Walter Raleigh. 
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Better too much form thaa too lit* 
tie. — Whately. 


Good manners require space and 
time. — Lamartine. 


What’s female beauty but an air 
divine? — ^Young. 


The mildest manners with the 
bravest mind. — ^Horner. 


Politeness goes far, yet costs noth- 
ing. — Samuel Smiles. 


Intercourse with women is the ele- 
ment of good manners. — Goethe. 


Manners form the great charm of 
women. — Goethe. 


Men make laws ; women make man- 
ners. — S^gur. 


Good manners are made up of pet- 
ty sacrifices. — Emerson. 


Serenity of manners is the zenith of 
beauty. — Frederika Bremer. 


The company of chaste women is 
the proper atmosphere of good man- 
ners. — Goethe. 


Good breeding shows itself most 
where, to an ordinary eye, it appears 
the least. — ^Addison. 


A man’s own good breeding is the 
best security against other people’s ill 
manners. — Chesterfield. 


To be good and disagreeable is high 
treason against the royalty of virtue. 
• — Hannah More. 


A man’s worth is estimated in this 
world according po bis conduct.— La 
Bruy^re* , ‘ . 


Grace is to the body what; good 
sense is to the mind. — La Rochefou- 
cauld, 


It is wonderful how much* talent 
runs into manners. — Emerson. 


Polished brass will pass upon more 
people than rough gold. — Chesterfield. 


Fit for the mountains and the harVrous 
caves. 

Where manners ne’er were preach’d. 

— Shakespeare. 


Men are like wine, — not good be- 
fore the lees of clownishness be set- 
tled, — Feltham. 


Men’s evil manners live in brass; 
their virtues we write in water. — 
Shakespeare. 


Civility is but a desire to receive 
civility, and to be esteemed polite, — • 
Rochefoucauld. 


Fine manners need the support of 
fine manners in others. — Emerson. 


Virtue itself offends, when coupled 
with forbidding manners. — ^Bishop 
Middleton. 


In manners, tranquillity is the su- 
preme power. — Madame de Maintenon. 


Nothing so much prevents our be- 
ing natural as the desire of appearing 
so. — Rochef oucau Id. 


[Manners with fortunes, humors turn with 
j climes. 

Tenets with books, and principles with 
times. — Pope. 


Unbecoming forwardness oftener 
proceeds from ignorance than impu- 
dence. — Lord Greville. 


A well-bred man is always sociable 
and complaisant. — Montaigne. 


Just as politeness imitates kindness, 
so does grace imitate modlesty. — ^Jou- 
bert 


> Manners €^8% and rapidly mature 
feto morals; — ^Horace Mann. 


A moral, sensible, and well-bred man 
Will not affroKl me, and no other can. 

— Cowper. 


. Air and manners are more expres- 
sive than words. — S, Richardson, 
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If fine manners are so admirable in 
men, how much more effective are they 
in women I — Mme. R^amier. 


What once were vices, are now the 
manners of the day. — Seneca. 


Many young persons believe them- 
selves natural when they are only im- 
polite and coarse. — Rochefoucauld, 


It is gentle manners which prove 
so irresistible in women. — Theophile 
Gautier. 


A man’s manners are a mirror, in 
which he shows his likeness to the in- 
telligent observer. — Goethe. 

In the society of ladies, want of 
sense is not so unpardonable as want 
of manners. — Lavater. 


Few are qualified to shine in com- 
pany ; but it is in most men’s power to 
be agreeable. — Swift. 


There is certainly something of ex- 
qufeite kindness and thoughtful bene- 
volence in that rarest of gifts, — fine 
br^ing. — Lytton. 

All good conversation, manners, and 
action come from a spontaneity which 
forgets usages and makes the moment 
great. — Emerson. 

They ask Lucman, the fabulist, 
From whom did you learn manners? 
Re answered ; From the unmannerly. 
— Saadi. 


To be always thinking about your 
manners is not the way to make them 
good; because the very perfection of 
manners is hot to think about your- 
self. — Whately. 


As a man’s salutation, so is the to- 
tal of his character ; in nothing do we 
lay ourselves so open as in our man- 
ner of meeting and salutation. — La- 
vater. 


An imposing air should always be 
taken as an evidence of imposition. 
Dignity is often a veil between us and 
the 3^eal truth ef things. — ^Whipple. 


Good manners is the art of making 
those people easy with whom we con- 
verse. Whoever makes the fewest 
persons uneasy, is the best bred in 
the compai#. — Swift. 


There is a policy in manner. I have 
heard one, not inexperienced in the 
pursuit of fame, give it his earnest 
support, as being the surest passport 
to absolute and brilliant success. — - 
Tuckerman. 


Eye nature’s walks, shoot folly as it flies, 
And catch the manners, living as they rise; 
Laugh where we must, be candid where we 
can; 

But vindicate the ways of God to man. 

— -Pope. 


Nothing, except what flows from the 
heart, can render even external man- 
ners truly pleasing. — Blair. 


The manner of a vulgar man has 
freedom without ease, and the manner 
of a gentleman has ease without free- 
dom. — Chesterfield. 


Truth, justice, and reason lose all 
their force, and all their lustre, when 
they are not accompanied with agree- 
able manners. — Thomson. 


Good breeding consists in having no 
particular mark of any profession, 
but a general elegance of manners. — 
Dr- Johnson. 


O form I How often dost thou with 
thy ease, thy habit, wrench awe from 
fools, and tie the wiser souls to thy 
false seeming ! — Shakespeare. 


The charm of fine manners is music 
and sculpture and picture to many 
who do not pretend to appreciation of 
these arts. — Emerson. 


A gentleman has ease without fa- 
miliarity, is respectful without mean- 
ness, genteel without affection, in- 
sinuating without seeming art. — Ches- 
terfield. 


A well-bred carriage is diflflcult to 
imitate*, for in strictness it is nega- 
tive, and it implies a long-continued 
previous training. — Goethe. 
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Real good-breeding is independent of 
the forms and refinements of what has 
assumed to itself the name of society. 
^—George MacDonald. 


Simplicity of manner is the last at- 
tainment. Men are very long afraid 
of being natural, from the dread of 
being taken for ordinary. — Jeffrey. 


One principal part of good breeding 
is to suit our behavior to the three sev- 
eral degrees of men: our superiors, 
our equals, and those below us. — 
Swift. 


A man’s fortune is frequently de- 
cided by his first address. If pleasing, 
others at once conclude he has merit; 
but if ungraceful, they decide against 
him. — Chesterfield. 


Good breeding is the result of much 
good sen^e, some good nature, and a 
little self-denial for the sake of others, 
and with a view to obtain the same in- 
dulgence from them. — Chesterfield. 


There is no policy like i>oliteness; 
and a good manner is the best thing 
in the world, either to get a good 
name, or to supply the want of it. — 
Bulwer-Lytton- 


Wisdom, valor, justice and learning 
cannot keep a man in countenance that 
is possessed of these excellences, if he 
wants that inferior art of life and 
behavior called good breeding. — Steele. 


The person who screams, or uses the 
superlative degree, or converses with 
heat puts whole drawing-rooms to 
flight. If you wish to be loved, love 
measure. — Emerson. 


Nothing sharpens the arrow of sar- 
casm so keenly as the courtesy 'that 
polishes it; no reproach is like that 
we clothe with a smile, and present 
with a bow.— -Chesterfield. 


What a rare gift, by the by, is that 
of manners ! how difficult to^ define, 
how much more difficult to impart ! 
Better for a man to possess them than 
wealth, beauty, or talent; they will 
more than supply all. — ^Bulwer-Lytton. 


The scholar without good breeding 
is a pedant ; the philosopher, a cynic ; 
the soldier, a brute; and every man 
disagreeable. — Chesterfield.' 


As the sword of the best-tempered 
metal is most flexible, so the truly 
generous are most pliant and courteous 
in their behavior to their inferiors. — 
Thomas Fuller. 


Prepare yourself for the world, as 
the athletes used to do for their exer- 
cises; oil your mind and your man- 
ners, to give them the necessary sup- 
pleness and flexibility; strength alone 
will not do. — Chesterfield. 


Nobody ought to have been able to 
resist her coaxing manner; and no- 
body had any business to try. Yet she 
never seemed to know it was her man- 
ner at all. That was the best of it- — 
Dickens. 


I really think next to the conscious- 
ness of doing a good action, that of do- 
ing a civil one is the most pleasing; 
and the epithet which I should covet 
the most next to that of Aristides> 
would be that of well-bred. — Chester- 
field. 


Manners are the shadows of vir- 
tues; the momentary display of those 
qualities which our fellow-creatures 
love and respect. If we strive to be- 
come, then, what we strive to ap- 
pear, manners may often be render^ 
useful guides to the performance of 
our duties. — Sydney Smith. 


Manners are the root, laws only the 
trunk and branches. Manners are the 
archetypes of laws. Manners are laws 
in their infancy; laws are manners 
fully grown, — or, manners are chib 
dren, which, when they grow up, be- 
come laws. — Horace Mann. 


The manner of saying or of doing 
anything goes a great way in the value 
of the thing dtself. It was well said 
of him that called a good office that 
was done harshly, and with an ill-will 
a stony piece of bread; it is neces- 
sary for him that is hungry to re* 
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ceive it, but it almost chokes a man in 
the going down. — Seneca. 


Defect of manners, want of government, 
Pride, haughtiness, opinion, and disdain; 
The least of which, haunting a nobleman, 
Loseth men’s hearts, and leaves behind a 
stain 

Upon the beauty of all parts besides; 
Beguiling them of commendation. 

— Shakespeare. 


i\Canners are the happy ways of do- 
ing things ; each one a stroke of 
genius or of love, now repeated and 
hardened into usage, they form at last 
a rich varnish, with which the routine 
of life is washed, and its details 
adorned. If they are superficial, so 
are the dew-drops which give such a 
depth to the morning meadows. — 
Emerson. 


The distinguishing trait of people 
accustomed to good society is a calm, 
imperturbable quiet which pervades all 
their actions and habits, from the 
greatest to the least. They eat in 
quiet, move in quiet, live in quiet, and 
lose their wife, or even their money, 
in quiet ; while low persons cannot 
take up either a spoon or an affront 
without making such an amazing noise 
about it. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Manners are of more importance 
than laws. Upon them, In a great 
measure, the laws depend. The law 
touches us but here and there, and 
now and then. Manners are what vex 
or soothe, corrupt or purify, exalt or 
debase, barbarize or refine us, by a 
constant, steady, uniform, insensible 
operation, like that of the air we 
breathe in. They give their whole 
form and color to our lives. Accord- 
ing to their quality, they aid morals; 
they supply them or they totally de- 
stroy them. — Burke. 

March 

The stormy March is come at last, ^ I 
With wind, and cloud, and changing 1 
skies; 

I bear the rushing of the blast, 

That through the snowy valley flies. 

^ — Bryant. 

Ah, March! we know thou art 
Kind-hearted, spite of ugly looks and threats, 
And, out of sight, art nursing j^ril’s vio- 
lets. — Helen Hunt Jackson. 


Sl^er of the winter, art thou here again? 

U welcome, thou that bring’st the sum- 
mer nigh! 

The bitter wind makes not the victory vain, 
Nor will we mock thee for thy faint blue 
sky. — William Morns. 


The hazel-blooms, in threads of crimson hue. 
Peep through the swellmg buds, foretell- 
ing Spring, 

Ere yet a white-thorn leaf appears in view. 
Or March finds throstles pleased enough 
to sing. — Clare. 


All in the wild March-morning I heard the 
angels call; 

It was when the moon was setting, and the 
dark was over all; 

The trees began to whisper, and the wind 
began to roll, 

And in the wild March-morning I heard 
them call my soul. — Tennyson, 


Ah, passing few are they who speak, 

Wild, stormy month! in praise of thee; 
Yet though thy winds are loud and bleak, 
Thou art a welcome month to me. 

For thou, to northern lands, again 
' The glad and glorious sun dost bring, 
And thou hast joined the gentle train 
And wear’st the gentle name of Spring. 

-—Bryant. 

Martyrs 

For some not to be martyred is a 
martyrdom. — Donne. 


It is the cause, and*not the death, 
that makes the martyr. — Napoleon I. 


It is not the death that makes the 
martyr, but the cause.— Canon Dale. 


Who falls for love of God, shall rise 
a star. — Ben Jonson. 


The martyrs to vice far exceed the 
martyrs to virtue, both in endurance 
and in number. — Colton. 


Christianity has made martyrdom 
sublime, and sorrow triumphant.-— 
Chapin. 


There are daily martyrdoms occur- 
ring of more or less self-abnegation, 
and of which the world knows nothing. 
— -Chapin. 


It is adihirablq to die the victim of 
ope^s faith; it is sad to die the dupe 
of one’s ambition. — Lamartine. 
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Those who completely sacrifice them- 
selves are praised and admired; that 
is the sort of character men like to 
find in others. — Rahel. 


When we read, we fancy we could 
'be martyrs; when we come to act, we 
^cannot bear a provoking word. — Han- 
nah More. 


He that dies a martyr proves that 
he was not a knave, but by no means 
that he was not a fool ; since the most 
absurd doctrines are not without such 
evidence as martyrdom can produce. 
A martyr, therefore, by the mere act 
suffering, can prove nothing but his 
own faith. — Colton. 


^ It is more difficult, and calls for 
higher energies of soul, to live a martyr 
than to die one, — Horace Mann. 


Arnobius tells us that this martyr- 
dom first of all made them seriously 
inquisitive into that religion which 
could endue the mind with so much 
strength and overcome the fear of 
death. — ^Addison. 


God discovers the martyr and con- 
fessor without the trial of flames and 
tortures, and will hereafter entitle 
many to the reward of actions which 
they had never the opportunity of per- 
forming. — ^Addison. 


And they stoned Stephen, calling 
upon God, and saying. Lord Jesus, re- 
ceive my spirit. And he kneeled down, 
and cried with a loud voice. Lord, lay 
not this sin to their charge. And 
when he had said this, he fell asleep. 
—Bible. 


O, how much those men are to be 
valued who, in the spirit with which 
the widow gave up her two mites, 
have given up tkemsqlvesl How their 
names sparkle! How rich their very 
ashes are! How they will cpunt np 
in heaven!* — Chapin. 


He strove among God’s suffering poor 
One gleam of brotherhood to send; 

The dungeon oped its hungry door 
To give the truth one martyr more, 

Then shut, — and here*behold the end! 

— Lowell. 


To die for truth is not to die for 
one’s country, but to die for the world. 
Truth, like the Venus de Medici, will 
pass down in thirty fragments to pos- 
terity; but posterity will collect and 
recompose them into a goddess. Then, 
also, thy temple, O eternal Truth ! 
that now stands half below the earthy 
made hollow by the sepulchres of its 
witnesses, will raise itself in the total 
majesty of its proportions, and will 
stand in monumental granite ; and 
every pillar on which It rests will be 
fixed in the grave of a martyr. — 
Richter. 


No language can fitly express the 
meanness, the baseness, the brutality, 
with which the world has ever treated 
its victims of one age and boasts of 
the next. Dante is worshipped at that 
grave to which he was hurried by 
persecution. Milton, in his own day, 
was “Mr. Milton, the blind adder, 
that spit his venom on the king’s per- 
son” ; and soon after, “the mighty orb 
of song.” These absurd transitions 
from hatred to apotheosis, this recog- 
nition just,4t the moment when it be- 
comes a mockery, saddens all intellec- 
tual history. — "V^ipple. 


Martyrs! who left for our reaping 
Truths you bad sown in your blood — 
Sinners! whom long years of weeping 
Chasten’d from evil to good — 

‘ If * ♦ * * 

throu^ what region enchanted 
Walk ye, in Heaven’s sweet air? 

Say, to what spirits ’tis granted, 

Bright souls, to dwell with you there? 

— Moore. 


If martyrdom is now on the decline, 
it is not because martyrs are less 
zealous, but because imrtyr-mongers 
are more wise. The light of intellect 
has put out the fire of persecution, as 
otheT fires are observed to smoulder 
before the light of the same.^ — Ooltop. 


His wife ajid children, being eleven 
in number, ten able to walk, and one 
sucking on her breast, met him by the 
way as he went towards Smithfield : 
this sorrowful sight of his own flesh 
4n(^ blood, dear as they were to him, 
could yet nothing move him. but that 
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hs coostantly and Gbeerfnlty took his 
death with woi^erful. patience, in the 
defence and support of Christ’s Gos- 
ped. — Martyrdcna of John Refers, 

Master 

If thou art a master, be sometimes 
blind ; if a servant, sometimes deaf. — 
Fuller. 

There is nothing so good to make a 
horse fat, as the eye of his master. — 
Diogenes. 


The many still must labor for the 
one I It is nature’s doom. — ^Byron. 


It is a common law of nature, which 
no time will ever change, that su- 
periors shall rule their inferiors.— 
Dionysius. 

.. ( 

The measure of a master is tis suc- 
cess in bringing all men round to his 
opinion twenty years later, — ^Emerson. 

I follow him to serve my turn upon 
him ; we cannot all be masters, nor all 
masters cannot be truly followed. — 
Shakespeare. 


We must truly serve those whom we 
appear to command; we must bear 
with their imperfections, correct them 
with gentleness and patience, and lead 
them in the way to heaven. — Penelon. 


It is not only paying wages, and 
giving commands, that constitutes a 
master of a family, but prudence, 
equal behavior, with a readiness to 
protect and cherish them, is what en- 
titles a man to that character in their 
very hearts and sentiments. — Steele. 


It is proper for every one to con- 
sider, in the case of all men, that he 
who has not been a servant cannot 
become a praiseworthy master; and 
it is meet that we should plume our- 
selves rather on acting the part of a 
servant properly than that of the mas- 
ter, first, towards the laws, (for in 
this way we are servants of the gods), 
and next, towards our elders. — ^Plato. 

Matlteinatios 

Mathematics may he briefly defined! 
as the science of quantities, and is one I 


of the most important of disciplining 
studies which engage the practical 
student. — Bufus Choate. 


Mathematics has not a foot to stand 
upon which is not purely metaphys- 
ical. — De Quincey. 


Mathematics are the most ab- 
stracted of knowledge. — ^Bacon. 


He that gives a portion of his time 
and talent to the investigation of 
mathematical truth will come to all 
other questions with a decided ad- 
vantage. — Colton. 


The mathematics are frimids of re- 
ligion, inasmuch as they charm the 
passions, restrain the impetuosity of 
imagination, and purge the mind from 
error and prejudice. — ^Arbuthnot. 


As an exercise of the reasoning fac- 
ulties, pure mathematics is an admir- 
able exercise, because it consists of 
reasoning alone, and does not encum- 
ber the student with any exercise of 
judgment. — Whately. 


The study of the properties of num- 
bers, Plato tells us, habituates the mind 
to the contemplation of pure truth, 
and raises ue above the material uni- 
i verse. He would have his disciples 
‘ apply themselves to this study, not that 
they may be able to buy or sell, not 
that they may qualify themselves to 
be shopkeepers or travelling merchants, 
but that they may learn to withdraw 
their minds from the ever-shifting 
^ectacle of this visible and tangible 
world, and to fix them on the immu- 
table essences of things. — Macaulay. 

Matrimony 

It is not good that the man should 
be alone. — Bible. . 


The bloom or blight of all men’s 
happiness. — Byron. 


What, therefore, God hath joined to- 
gether let not man put asunder.— 
Bible. 


^ Hearts with equal love combined 
kindle never-dying fires.-— Oarew. 
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Of earthly goods the best, is a good 
wife. — Simonides. 


Wedlock’s a lane where there is no 
turning. — Miss Mulock. 


Marriages are made in heaven. — 
Tennyson. 


He that takes a wife takes care. — 
Franklin. 


If you wish to ruin yourself, marry 
a rich wife. — Michelet. 


Marriages are best of dissimilar ma- 
terial. — Theodore Parker. 


Married in haste, we repent at 
leisure. — Congreve. 


It is hard to wive and thrive both 
in a year. — Tennyson. 


An obedient wife commands her 
husband. — Tennyson. 


Well-married, a man is winged: ill- 
matched, he is shackled. — Henry Ward 
Beecher. 


Hasty marriage seldom proveth well. 
< — Shakespeare. 


Marria*ge is a desperate thing, — John 
Selden. 


Man is the circled oak; woman the 
ivy. — Aaron Hill. 


Marriage is the nursery of heaven I 
* — Jeremy Taylor. 


A light wife doth make a heavy hus- 
band — Shakespeare. 


A young man married is a man 
that’s marred. — Shakespeare. j 


Hanging and wiving go by destiny. 
— Shafespeare. 


Marriage is a feast where the grace 
is sometimes better than the dinner.— 
Colton. 


Husbands and wives talk of the 
cares of matrimony, and bachelors and 
spinsters bear them. — Wilkie Collins. 


Strong are the instincts with which 
God has guarded the saeredne^s of 
marriage. — Maria MTntosh. 


No man can either live piously or 
die righteous without a wife. — Rich- 
ter. 


I chose my wife, as she did her 
wedding gown, for qualities that would 
wear welL — Goldsmith. 


Hail, wedded love, mysterious law, 
true source of human offspring I — 
Milton. 


A man finds himself seven years 
older the day after his marriage. — 
Bacon. 


The instances, that second marriage 
move, are base respects of thrift, but 
none of love. — Shakespeare. 


A wife is a gift bestowed upon a 
man to reconcile him to the loss of 
paradise. — Goethe. 


The world well tried, the sweetest thing in 
life 

Is the ti-nclouded welcome of a wife. 

— Wilhs. 


Humble wedlock is far better than 
proud' virginity. — St. Augustine. 


Never marry but for love; but seo 
that thou lovest what is lovely. — Wil- 
liam Penn. 


Should ail despair that have re- 
volted wives, the tenth of mankind 
would hang themselves. — Shakespeare. 


If you would have the nuptial union last, 
Let virtue be the bond that ties it fast. 

>— Rowe. 


Domestic happiness, thon only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall, 

— Cowper. 


Men are April when they woo, TDe- 
cember when they wed.^ — Shakespeare. 


Men are generally more careful of 
the breed of their horses and dogs 
than of their children. — William P^ia, 
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As tbe husband is, the wife is ; thou 
art mated with a clown. — Tennyson. 


amity that wisdom knits not, 
folly may easily untie. — Shakespeare. 


Go down the ladder when thou mar- 
riest a wife ; go up when thou choosest 
a friend. — Rabbi Ben Azai. 


It is in vain for a man to be born 
fortunate, if he be unfortunate in his 
marriage. — Dacier. 


Ay, marriage is the life-long miracle. 

The self-begetting -wonder, daily fresh. 

— Charles Kingsley. 


Two consorts in heaven are not two, 
but one angel. — Swedenborg, 


There are good marriages, but there 
are no delightful ones. — Rochefou- 
cauld. 


Maids are May when they are 
maids, but the sky changes when they 
are wives. — Shakespeare. 


Oh ! how many torments lie in the 
small circle of a wedding ring. — Colley 
Cibber. 


I will fasten on this sleeve of thine 
Thou art an elm, my husband, I, a vine. 

— Shakespeare. 


There swims no goose so gray, but soon or 
late 

She finds some honest gander for her mate. 

— Pope. 


When men enter into the state of 
marriage, they stand nearest to God. 
— Henry Ward Beecher. 


Matrimony, — the high sea for which 
no compass has yet been invented. — 
Heine. 


Kook down, you gods. 

And on this couple drop a blessed crown, 
— Shakespeare. 


She that weds -well will wisely match her 
love, 

Nor be below her husband nor above. 

— Ovid. 


A husband is a plaster that cures all 
the ills of girlhood. — Molifere. 


Marriage must be a relation either 
of sympathy or of conquest. — George 
Eliot 


O marriage! marriage! what a curse is 
thine. 

Where hands alone consent and hearts 
abhor. —Hill. 


Wedlock’s a saucy, sad, familiar state, 
Where folks are very apt to scold and hate. 

—Dr. Wolcot. 


God has set the type of marriage 
everywhere throughout the creation.— 
Luther. 


She’s not well married, that lives married 
long; 

But she’s best married, that dies married 
young. • — Shakespeare. 


When I said I would die a bachelor, 
I did not think I should live till I 
were married, — Shakespeare. 


Heaven will be no heaven to me it 
I do not meet my wife there. — ^Andrew 
Jackson, 


No navigator has yet traced lines of 
latitude and longitude on the conjugal 
sea. — Balzac. 


There is more of good nature than of 
good sense at the bottom of most mar- 
riages. — Thoreau. 


For parents to restrain the inclina- 
tions of their children in marriage is 
an usurped power. — Fielding. 


The Italians have this proverb : In 
buying houses and taking a wife, shut 
your eyes and commend yourself to 
God. — Duclos. 


Let still the woman take an elder 
than herself; so wears she to him, so 
sways she level in her husband’s 
heart. — Shakespeare. 


It goes far towards reconciling me 
to being a woman, when I reflect that 
I am thus in no danger of ever marry- 
ing one. — 'Lady Montagu. 


Men should keep their eyes wide 
open before marriage, and half, shut 
afterwards, — Mile. Soud6rh 
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^ If people only made prudent mar- 
riages, what a stop to population 
there would be I — Thackeray. 


God, the best maker of all mar- 
riages, combine your hearts in one, 
your realms in one. — Shakespeare, 


Marriage, by making us more con- 
tented, causes us often to be less en- 
terprising. — Bovee. 


When a man and woman are mar- 
ried, their romance ceases and their 
history commences. — Rochebrune. 


There cannot be any great happi- 
ness in the married life except each 
in turn give up his or her own humors 
and lesset inclinations. — Richardson. 


When thou choosest a wife, think 
not only of thyself, but of those God 
may give thee of her, that they re- 
proach thee not for their being. — 
Tupper. 


Marriage is the best state for man 
in general; and every man is a worse 
man in proportion as he is unfit for 
the married state. — Johnson. 


Love in marriage should be the ac- 
complishment of a beautiful dream, 
and not, as it too often proves, the 
end. — ^Alphonse Karr. 


The reason why so few marriages 
are happy is because young ladies 
spend flieir time in making nets, not 
in making cages. — Swift. 


The first bond of society is mar- 
riage; the next, our children; then 
the whole family and all things in 
common.— -CSicero. 


Her gentle spirit commits itself to 
y'burs to be directed, as from her loxd, 
her governor, her king. — Shakespeare. 

Marriage to maids is like a war to men; 
The battle causes fear, but the sweet hopes 
Of winning at the last, still draws "em in. 

— Nat. Lee. 


they are^ impediments to great enters 
prises, either of virtue or mischief. — 
Bacon. 


They that marry ancient people, 
merely in expectation to bury them, 
hang themselves, in hope that one will 
^me out and cut the halter. — Thomas 
^’ulier. 


For what thou art is mine: 

Our state cannot be sever'd; we are one. 
One flesh; to lose thee were to lose myself. 

— Milton. 


It happens, as with cages, the birds 
without despair to get in, and those 
within despair of getting out. — ^Mon- 
taigne. 


And, to all married men, be this a caution. 
Which they should duly tender as their 
life, 

Neither to doat too much, nor doubt a wife, 
— Massinger. 


I have met with women whom I 
really think would like to be married 
to a Poem, and to be given away by 
a Novel. — Keats. 


From my experience, not one in 
twenty marries the first love ; we build 
statues of snow and weep to see them 
melt. — Walter Scott. 


But happy they, the happiest of their kind I 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their be- 
ings blend. —Thomson, 


As a walled town is more worthier 
than a village, so is the forehead of a 
married man more honorable than the 
bare brow of a bachelor. — Shake- 
speare. 


But earthlier happy is the rose dis- 
tilled than that which, withering on 
the. vir^n thorn, grows, lives, and dies 
in single' blesssedness. — Shakespeare. 


To be ' man^s tender mate was 
woman born, and in obeying nature 
she best serves the purposes of heaven. 
' — Schiller. 


It is to be feared that they who 
marry where they do not love will love 
where they do not marry. — Fuller. 


He that hath wife aud children 
hath given hostages to fortune; for 
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To love early and marry late is to 
hear a lark singing at dawn, and at 
night to eat it roasted for supper. — 
Kichter. 


However old a conjugal tmion, it 
still gamers some sweetness. Winter 
has some doodles days, and under 
the snow a few flowers still bloom, — 
Mme, de Stael. 


From that day forth, in peace and joyous 
bliss , , , 

They liv’d together long without debate; 
Nor private jars, nor spite of enemies, _ 
Could shake the safe assurance of their 
state. — Spenser. 


God has set the type of marriage 
everywhere throughout the creation. 
Each creature seeks its perfection in 
another. The very heavens and earth 
picture it to us. — Luther. 


Let us no more contend, nor blame 
Each other, blamed enough elsewhere, but 
strive 

In offices of love, how we may lighten 
Each other’s burden, in our share of woe. 

— Milton. 


She !s mine own. 

And I as rich in having such a jewel 
As twenty seas, if all their sand were pearl. 
The water nectar and the rocks pure gold. 

— Shakespeare. 


The kindest and the happiest pair 
Will And occasion to forbear; 

And something, cv’ry day they li’^. 

To pity, and perhaps forgive. — Cowper. 


Man and wife are equally concerned, 
to avoid all offence of each other, in 
the beginning of their conversation. 
Every Tittle thing can blast an infant 
blossom. — Jeremy Taylor. 


Such a large sweet fruit is a com- 
plete marriage, that it needs a very 
long summer to ripen in and then ^ a 
long winter to mellow and season it. 
' — Theodore Parker. 


Every effort is made in forming 
matrimonial alliances to reconcile mat- 
ters relating to fortune, but very lit- 
tle is paid to the congeniality of dis- 
positions, or to the accordance of 
hearts. — Massillon. 


No jealousy their dawn of love o’ercast. 

Nor blasted were their wedded days with 
strife; 

Each season look’d delightful as it past. 

To the fond husband, and the faithful 
wife. ' — Beattie. 


Happy and thrice happy are they 
who enjoy an uninterrupted union, 
and whose love, unbroken by any com- 
plaints, shall not dissolve until the last 
day. — Horace. 


A good wife is like the ivy which 
beautifies the building to which it 
clings, twining its tendrils more lov- 
ingly as time converts the ancient edi- 
fice into a ruin. — Dr. Johnson. 


A man may be cKeetiui and con- 
tented in celibacy, but I do not think 
he can ever be happy; it is an unnat- 
ural state, and the best feelings of his 
nature are never called into action. — 
Southey. 


Wedlock’s a saucy, sad, familiar state, 
Where folks are very apt to scold and 
hate : — 

Love keeps a modest distance, is divine, 
Obliging, and says ev’ry thing that’s fine. 

— Peter Pindar. 


An unhappy gentleman, resolving to 
wed nothing short of perfection, keeps 
his heart and hand till both get so 
old and withered that no tolerable 
woman will accept them. — Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 


The joys of marriage are the heaven on 
earth, 

Life’s paradise, great princess, the souls 
quiet, 

Sinews of concord, earthly immortality, 
Eternity of pleasures. — John Ford. 


Marriage, from love, like vinegar from 
wine — 

A sad, sour, sober beverage — by time 
Is sharpened from its high celestial flavor 
Down to a very homely household savor. 

— Byron. 


All of a tenor was their after-life. 

No day discolor’d with domestic strife; 
No jealousy, but mutual truth believed, 
Secure repose, and kindness undeceiv’d. 

— Dryden. 


The man at the head of the house 
can mar the pleasure of the household ; 
but he cannot make it. That must 
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rest with the woman, and it is her 
greatest privilege, — Helps, 


I am asham’d, that women are so simple 
To offer war, where they should kneel for 
peace 

Or seek for rule, supremacy, and sway, 
When they are bound to serve, love, and 
obey. — Shakespeare. 


What is wedlock forced, but a hell, 

An age of discord and continual strife? 
Whereas the contrary bringeth forth bliss, 
And is a pattern of celestial Mace. 

— Shakespeare. 


She shall watch all night: 
And if she chance to nod I’ll rail and brawl 
And with the clamour keep her still awake. 
This is the way to kill a wife with kindness. 

— Shakespeare. 


It resembles a pair of shears, so 
joined that they cannot be separated; 
often moving in opposite directions, 
yet always punishing any one who 
comes between them. — Sydney Smith. 


A man of sense and education 
should meet a suitable companion in 
a wife. It is a miserable thing when 
the conyersation can only be such as 
whether the mutton should be boiled 
or roasts, and probably a dispute 
about that. — Dr. Johnson. 


An idot may be undeified by many 
accidental causes. Marriage, in par- 
ticular, is a kind of counter-apotheo- 
sis, or a deification inverted. When 
a man becomes familiar with his god- 
dess, she quickly sinks into a woman. 
— Addison. 


Marriage enlarges the scene of our 
happiness and miseries. A marriage 
of love is pleasant; a marriage of in- 
terest, easy ; and a marriage where 
both meet, happy. A happy marriage 
has in it all the pleasures of friend- 
ship, ail the enjoyments of sense and 
reason, and, indeed, all the sweets of 
life. — Addison. 


The most unhappy drctaBStance of 
all is, when each party is always lay- 
mg up fuel fbr di^jension, and gather- 
ing togdJaer a magazine of provoca- 
tions to exasperate each other with 
when they are out of humor.— ^teele^ 


As a looking-glass, if it is a true 
one, faithfully represents the face of 
him that loo^ in it, so a wife ought 
to fashion herself to the affection of 
her husband* not to be cheerful when 
he is sad, nor sad when he is cheerful. 

■ — ^Erasmus. 


As unto the bow the cord is, 

So unto the man is woman; 

Though she bends him she obeys him 
Though she draws him, yet she follows. 
Useless each without the other 1 

— Longfellow. 


Here love his golden shafts employs, here 
lights 

His constant lamp, and waves his purple 
wings. 

Reigns here and revels. — Rowley. 


Therefore God’s universal law 
Gave to the man despotic power 
Over his female m due awe. 

Not from that right to part an hour. 
Smile she or lour. — Milton. 


In the opinion of the world, mar- 
riage ends all ; as it does in a comedy. 
The* truth is precisely the reverse. It 
begins all. So they say of death, “It 
is the end of all things.” Yes, just as 
much as marriage. — Madame Swet- 
chine. 


That alliance may be said to have a 
double tie, where the minds are imited 
as well as the body; and the union 
will have all its strength when both 
the links are in perfection together. — 
Colton. 


Are we not one? are we not join’d by 
he^v’n ? 

Each interwoven with the other’s fate? 

Are we not mix’d like streams of meeting 
xivciPs 

Whose blended waters are no more dis- 
tin^ish’d. 

But roll into the sea one common flood? 

— J^owe. 


He that marries is like the dege 
who was married to the Adriatic. He 
knows not what there is in that which 
he marries ; mayhap treasures and 
peari«» mayhap monsters and tempests, 
await him. — Heinrich Heine. 


I believe marria^s would iir gen- 
eral be as happy, and often more so, 
if they were all made by the lord 
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chancellor, upon a due consideration 
of the characters and eircumstanc^, 
without the parties having any choice 
in the matter. — Dr. Johnson. 


The moment a woman marries, some 
terrible revolution happens in her sys- 
tem ; all her good qualities vanish, 
presto, like eggs out of a conjuror s 
bos. ’Tis true that they appear on 
the other side of the box, but for the 
husband they are gone forever. — Bul- 
wer. 


Tfaougit fools spurn Hymen’^s gentle powers. 
We, who improve his golden hours. 

By sweet experience know 
That marriage rightly understood. 

Gives to the tender and the good 

A paradise below. — Cotton. 

Up to twenty-one, I hold a father 
to have power over his children as to 
marriage; after that age, authority 
and influence only. Show me one 
couple unhappy merely on account of 
their limited circumstances, and 1 will 
show you ten who are wretched f^om 
other causes. — Coleridge. 


It is a mistake to consider marriage 
merely as a scheme of happiness. It 
is also a bond of service. It is the 
most ancient form of that social min- 
istration which God has ordained for 
all human beings, and which is sym- 
bolized by all the relations of nature. 
— Chapin. 


It is the most momentous question 
a woman is ever called upon to decide, 
whether the faults of the man she 
loves are beyond remedy and will drag 
her down, or whether she is compe- 
tent to be his earthly redeemer and 
lift him to her own level. — Holmes. 


Save the love we pay to heaven, 
there is none purer, holier, than that 
a virtuous woman feels for him she 
would cleave through life to. Sisters 
part from • sisters, brothers from 
brothers, children from, their 
but such woman from tl^e husband of 
her choice never 1 — Sheridan Knowles.. 


When it shall please God to bring 
thee to man’s estate, use great provi- 
dence and circumspection in choosing 


thy W 4 fdw For from thence will spring 
all thy future good or evil ; and it is 
an action of life, like unto a strata- 
gem of war; wherein a man can err 
but once !— Sir P. Sidney. 


It is a delightful thought, that, dur- 
ing the familiarity of constant prox- 
imity, the heart gathers up in silence 
the nutriment of love, as the diamond, 
even beneath water, imbibes the light 
it emits. Time, which deadens hatred, 
secretly strengthens love. — ^Richter. 


Across the threshold led. 

And every tear kissed off as soon as shed. 
His house she enters, there to be a light, 
Shining within, when all without is night; 
A guardian angel o’er his life presiding. 
Doubling his pleasures, and his cares divid- 
ing! —Rogers, 


He is the half-part of a blessed man 
Left to be finished by such a she; 

And she a fair divided excellence. 

Whose fulness of perfection lies in him.^ 

O, two such silver currents, when they Join, 
Do glorify the banks that bound them in! 

— Shakespeare. 


Such duty as the subject owes the prince, 
Even such a woman oweth to her husband; 
And, when she’s froward, peevish, sullen, 
sour, 

And not obedient to his honest will. 

What is she, but a foul contending rebel. 
And graceless traitor to her loving lord? 

— Shakespeare. 


Before I trust my Fate to thee. 

Or place my hand in thine. 
Before I let thy Future give 
Color and form to mine, 

Before I peril* all for thee. 
Question thy soul to-night for me. 

— ^Adelaide Ann Procter, 


Marriage is the strictest tie of pei> 
petual friendship, and there can be nc 
fHendship without confidence, and no 
confidence without integrity: and he 
must expect to be wretched, who pays 
to beauty, riches, or politeness that 
regard which only virtue and piety 
can claim. — ^Dr. Johnson. 


Mo tilers who force their daughters 
into interested marriage, are worse 
than the Ammonites who sacrificed 
their children .to Moloch — the latter 
undergoing a speedy death, the former 
sulforiiig years of torture, bnt too fre* 
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quently leading to the same result. — 
Lord Rochester. 


True it is, as society is instituted, 
marriage becomes somewhat of a lot- 
tery, for all its votaries are either the 
victims of Cupid or cupidity ; in either 
instance, they are under the blinding 
influence of passion, and consequently 
but little subject to the control of rea- 
son. — Frederic Saunders, 


The good husband keeps his wife in 
the wholesome ignorance of unneces- 
sary secrets. They will not be starved 
with the ignorance, who perchance 
may surfeit with the knowledge of 
weighty counsels, too heavy for the 
weaker sex to bear. He knows little 
who will tell his wife all he knows. — 
Steele. 


Deceive not thyself by over-expect- 
ing happiness in the marriage state. 
Liook not therein for contentment 
greater than God will give, or a crea- 
ture in this world can receive, namely, 
to be free from all inconveniences. 
Marriage is not, like the hill of 
Olympus, wholly clear without clouds. 
— Fuller. 


Jars concealed are half reconciled; 
'tis a double task, to stop the breach 
at home and men’s mouths abroad. 
To this end, a good husband never 
publicly reproves his wife. An open 
reproof puts her to do penance before 
all that are present ; after which, 
many study rather revenge than refor- 
mation. — Fuller. 


Were a man not to marry a second 
time, it might be concluded that his 
first wife had given him a disgust for 
marriage ; but by taking a second wife 
he pays the highest compliment to the 
first by showing that she, mad,e him so 
happy as a rnarri^ man that he 
wishes to be so a seconi^ ,time.^Dr. 
Johnson. ' , , i 


The good wife is none of our dainty 
dames, who love to appear in a variety 
of suits every day neW; as if a good 
gown, like a stratagem in war, were 
wO be used ‘ but once. But bur good 
wife sets up a sail according to the 


keel of her husband’s estate; and if 
of high parentage, she doth not so re- 
member what she was by birth, that 
she forgets what she is by match. — 
Fuller. 


Two persons who have chosen each 
other out of all the species with a de- 
sign to be each other's mutual comfort 
and entertainment have, in that 
action, bound themselves to be good- 
humored, affable, discreet, forgiving, 
patient, and Joyful, with respect to 
each other’s frailties and perfections, 
to the end of their lives. — ^Addison. 


Thou are mine, thou hast given thy word. 
Close, close in my arms thou are clinging; 
Alone for my ear thou art singing 
A song which no stranger hath, heard: 

But afar from me yet, like a bird, 

Tlw soul in some region unstirr’d 
On its mystical circuit is winging. 

— E. C Stedman. 


A married man falling into misfor- 
tune is more apt to retrieve his situa- 
tion in the world than a single one, 
chiefly because his spirits are soothed 
and retrieved by domestic endear- 
ments, and his self-respect kept alive 
by finding that although all abroad 
be darkness and humiliation, yet there 
is a little world of love at home over 
which he is a monarch. — ^Jeremy Tay^ 
lor. 


We are not very much to blame for 
our bad marriages. We live amid 
hallucinations, and this especial trap 
is laid to trip up our feet with, and aJl 
are tripped up first or last. But the 
mighty mother, who had bem so sly 
with us, as if she felt she owed us 
some indemnity, insinuates into the 
Pandora box of marriage some deep 
and serious benefits, and some great 
Joys. — Emerson. 


As a great part of the uneasiness of 
matrimony arises from mere trifles, it 
would be wise in every young married 
man to enter into an agreement with 
his^ wife, that in all disputes of this 
JdSd |Mrty who was most con- 
TitLced they werbs right should always 
.surr^der the victory. By which 
means both would be more forward to 
•give up the cause. — Fielding. ^ i 
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Marriage bas in it less of beanty, 
but more of safety, than the single 
life; it hath not more ease, but less 
danger; it is more merry and more 
sad; it is fuller of sorrows and fuller 
of joys; it lies vuoder more burdens, 
but is sup^ported by all the strengths 
of love and charity ; and those burdens 
are delightful — Jeremy Taylor. 

There’s a bliss beyond all that the minstrel 
has told. 

When two, that are link’d in one heavenly 
tie, 

With heart never changing, and brow never 

Love on thro’ all ills, and love on till they 
die. . 

One hour of a passion so sacred is worth 
Whole ages of heartless and wandering 
bliss; 

And oht if there be an Elysium on earth. 

It is this — it is this I —Moore. j 

Cling closer, closer, life to life. 

Cling closer, heart to heart; 

The time will come, my own wed Wife, 
When you and I must part! 

Let nothing break our band but Death, 
For in the world above 

’Tis the breaker Death that soldereth 
Our ring of Wedded Love. 

— Gerald Massey. 

To tell the truth, however, family 
aud poverty have done more to sup- 
port me than I have to support them. 
They have compelled me to make ex- 
ertions that I hardly thought myself 
capable of ; and often when on the eve 
of despairing, they have forced me, like 
a coward in a comer, to fight like a 
hero, not for myself, but for my wife 
and little ones. — Power. 

The best time for marriage will be 
towards thirty, for as the younger 
times are unfit, either to choose or to 
govern a wife and family, so, if thou 
stay long, thou shalt hardly see the 
education of thy children, who, being 
left to strangers, are in effect lost; 
and better were it to be unborn than 
ill-bred ; for thereby thy posterity shall 
either perish, ori remain a shame -to 
thy name. — Sir Walter Raleigh- 

Marriages on earth — ^because they 
are the seminaries of the human race 
and of the angels of heaven also; be- 
cause, likewise, they proceed from a 
spiritual origin, that is, from the mar- 


riage of good and truth ; and since, in 
addition, the Lord’s divine proceeding 
principally flows into conjugal love — 
are most holy in the estimation of the 
angels. — Sw^enborg. 

Oh, happy, happy, thrice happy state. 
When such a bright Planet governs the fate 
Of a pair of united lovers! 

*Tis theirs* in spite of the Serpent’s hiss. 

To enjoy the pure primeval kiss 
With as much of the old original bliss 
As mortahty ever recovers! — Hood. 

The husband’s sullen, dogged, shy, 

The wife grows flippant in reply; 

He loves command and due restriction. 
And she as well likes contradiction. 

She never slavishly submits; 

She’ll have her way, or have her fits. 

He his way tugs, she t’other draws; 

The man grows jealous and with cause. 

— Gay. 

She that hath a wise husband must 
entice bim to an eternal dearness by 
the veil of modesty and the grave 
robes of chastity, the ornament of 
meekness and the jewels of faith and 
charity. She must have no painting 
but blushings; her brightness must be 
purity, and she must shine round 
about with sweetness and friendship; 
and she shajl be pleasant while she 
lives, and desired when she dies. — Jer- 
emy Taylor. 

To the nuptial bower 

I led her, blushing like the morn; all 
Heaven, 

And happy constellations on that hour 
Shed their selectest influence; the earth 
Gave sign of gratulation, and each hill; 
Joyous the birds; fresh gales and gentle airs 
Whisper’d it to the woods, and from their 
wings 

Flung rose, flung odours from the spicy 
shrub. — Milton. 

My fond affection thou hast seen. 

Then judge of my regret 
To think more happy thou hadst been 
If we had never met! 

And has that thought been shared by thee? 

Ah,'‘ no! that smiling cheek 
Proves more unchanging love for me 
Than labor’d words could speak. 

' . — ^Thos.,' Haynes Bayly. 

A good wife is heaven’s last best 
gift to man; hisi. angel and minister of 
graces innumerable; his gem of many 
virtues ; his casket of jewels : her 
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voice his sweet music; her smiles his 
brightest day ; her kiss the guardian of 
his innocence ; her arms the pale of his 
safety, the balm of his health, the 
balsam of his life; her industry, his 
surest wealth; her economy, his safest 
steward; her lips, his faithful coun- 
selors ; her bosom, the softest pillow of 
his cares; and her prayers, the ablest 
advocates of heaven’s blessings on his 
head. — Jeremy Taylor. 


Thy husband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper. 

Thy head, thy sovereign; one that cares for 
thee, 

And for thy maintenance: commits his body 

To painful labor, both by sea and land; 

To watch the night in storms, the day in 
cold, 

While thou best warm at home, secure and 
safe. 

And craves no other tribute at thy hands. 

But love, fair looks, and true obedience; 

Too little payment for so great a debt. 

— Shakespeare. 


Why do not words, and kiss, and solemn 
pledge. 

And nature that is kind in woman’s breast. 
And reason that in man is wise and good, 
And fear of Him who is a righteous 
Judge, — 

Why do not these prevail for human Kfe, 
To keep two hearts together, that began 
Their spring-time with one love. 

— ^Wordsworth. 


Oh, the music and beauty of life lose their 
worth. 

When one heart only joys in their smile; 

But the union of hearts gives that pleasure 
its birth. 

Which beams on the darkest and coldest of 
earth 

Like the sun on his own chosen isle; 

It gives to the fir^idc of winter the Hght, 

The glow and the glitter of spring — 

O sweet are the hours, when two fond 
hearts unite. 

As softly they §lide, in their innocent flight 

Away on a motionless wing. — Bohn. 


Marriage is the mother of the world, 
and preserves kingdoms, and fills 
cities and churches, and heaven itself. 

* * * Marriage/ like. the useful 

bee, builds a house, and g^ers sweet- 
ness from every flower, and labors and 
unites into societies and republics, and 
sends out colonies, and fee^ the world 
with delicacies, and obeys their king, 
and keeps order, and exercises many 
virtues, and promotes' the interest of 
mankind^t and is that state of good 


things to which God hath designed the 
present constitution of the world. — 
Jeremy Taylor. 


Cursed be the man, the poorest wretch in 
life. 

The crouching vassal to the tyrant wife, ' 

Who has no will but by her high permission; 

W'ho has not sixpence but in her possession; 

Who must to her his dear friend’s secret 
tell; 

Who dreads a curtain lecture worse than 
hell. 

Were such the wife had fallen to my part, 

I’d break her spirit or I’d break her heart. 

— Burns. 


How near am I to happiness 

That earth exceeds not? not another like it. 

The treasures of the deep are not so prec- 
ious, 

As are the conceal’d comforts of a man 

Lock’d up in woman’s love. I scent the air 

Of blessings, when I come but near the 
house; 

W^’hat a delicious breath marriage sends 
forth. 

The violet-bed’s not sweeter. Honest wed- 
lock 

Is like a banqueting-house built in a garden. 

On which the spring’s chaste flowers take 
delight 

To cast their modest odors. — Middleton. 


; But happy they! the happiest of their kind! 
Whom gentler stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings 
blend 

’T is not the coarser tie of human laws, 
Unnatural oft, and foreign to the mind. 
That bmds their peace, but harmony itself. 
Attuning all their passions into love 
Where friendship full exerts her softest 
power 

Perfect esteem enlivened by desire 
Ineffable, and sympathy of soul; 

Thought meeting thought, and will prevent- 
ing will 

With boundless confidence: for nought but 
love 

Can answer love, and render bliss secure. 

— Thomson. 


Have ever more care that thon be 
beloved of thy wife, rather than thy- 
self besotted on her; and thou shalt 
judge of her love by these two observa- 
tions i first, if thou perceive she have 
a eare of thy esfate, and exercise her- 
self tfherein ; the other, if she study to 
please thee, and be sweet unto thee in 
conv^sation, without thy instruction ; 
for love needs no* teaching nor pre- 
cept. — Sir Walter Raleigh. 
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And now your matrimonial Cupid, ! 

Lash'd on by time, grows tired and stupid. 
For story and experience tell us ^ 

That man grows old and woman jealous. 
Both would their little ends secure; 

He sighs for freedom, she for power: 

His wishes tend abroad to roam, 

Apd hers to domineer at home. — Prior. 

Ev’n in the happiest choice, where fav’ring 
heaven , 

Has equal love and easy fortune giv n,— ^ 
Think not, the husband gain’d, that all is 
done; , 

The prize of happiness must still be won: 
And, oft, the careless find it to their cost. 
The lover in the husband may be lost; 
The graces might alone his heart allure; 
They and the virtues, meeting, must se- 
cure. —Lord Lyttelton. 

1. The very nearest approach to do- 
mestic happiness on earth is in the 
cultivation on both sides of absolute 
unselfishness. 

2. Never both be angry at once. 

3. Never talk at one another, 
either alone or in company. 

4. Never speak loud to one another 
unless the house is on fire. 

5. Let each one strive to yield 
oftoest to the wishes of the other. 

6. Let self-denial be the daily aim 
and practice of each. 

7. Never find fault unless it is per- 
fectly certain that a fault has been 
committed, and always speak lovingly. 

8. Never taunt with a past mis- 

9. * Neglect the whole world besides 
rather than one another. 

10. Never allow a request to be re- 
peated. 

11. Never make a remark at the 
expense of each other, — it is a mean- 
ness, 

12. Never part for a day without 
loving words to think of during ab- 
sence. 

13. Never meet without a loving 
welcome. 

14. Never let the sun go down 
upon any anger or grievance. 

15. Never let any fault yen have 
committed go by until you have frank- 
ly confessed it and a^ked forgiv^esst 

16. Never forget the happy hours 
of early love. 

17. Never sigh over what might 
have been, but make the best oi what 
ia 


18. Never forget that marriage is 
ordained of God, and that His blessing 
alone can make it what it should ever 
be. 

19. Never be contented till you 
know you are both walking in the nar- 
row way. 

20. Never let your hopes stop short 
of the eternal home. — Cottager and 
Artisan. 

Maxims 

Good maxims are the germs of all 
excellence. — J oubert. 

Strongly stamped, medallion-like 
sayings. — Emerson. 

Collect as precious pearls the words 
of the wise and virtuous. — Abd-el- 
Kader. 

Axioms are delightful in theory, but 
impossible in practice. — Eivarol. 

Maxims are the condensed good 
sense of nations. — Sir J. Mackintosh. 

Maxims are often quoted by those 
who stand in more need of their appli- 
cation. — James Ellis. 

A maxim is like the seed of a plant 
which soul it is thrown into must 
expand into leaves and flowers and 
fruit — Mme. de Sartory. 

Maxims are to the intellect what 
laws are to actions; they do not en- 
lighten, but they guide and direct, and, 
although themselves blind, are pro- 
tective. — ^Joubert. 

I am of opinion that there is no 
proverb which is not true, because 
they are all sentences drawn from ex- 
perience itself, the mother of all the 
sciences. — Cervantes. 

A maxim is a conclusion upon ob- 
servation of matters of fact, and is 
merely speculative ; a “principle” car- 
ries knowledge within itself, and is 
prospective. — Coleridge. 

3MCay 

O month when they who love must 
love and wed.— B[^en Hunt Jacksom 
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As full of spirit as the month of 
May. — Shakespeare. 


But winter lingering chills the lap 
of May. — Goldsmith. 


meanness withholds some important 
benefit. — Emerson. 


A nation cannot afford to do a mean 
thing. — Charles Sumner. 


For I’m to be Queen o’ the May, 
mother, I’m to be Queen o’ the May. — 
Tennyson. 


Among the changing months. May stands 
confessed 

The sweetest, and in fairest colors dressed. 

— Thomson. 


When April steps aside for May, 

Like diamonds all the rain-drops glisten; 
Fresh violets open every day: 

To some new bird each hour we listen. 

— Lucy Larcom. 


Sweet May hath come to love us, 
Flowers, trees, their blossoms don; 
And through the blue heavens above us 
The very clouds move on. 

— ^Heine. 


For thee, sweet month, the groves green 
liveries wear. 

If not the first, the fairest of the year; 

For thee the Graces lead the dancing hours. 

And Nature’s ready pencil paints the flowers. 

When thy short reign is past, the feverish 
sun 

The sultry tropic fears, and moves more 
slowly on. — Dryden, 


^Tis like the birthday of the world. 

When earth was born in bloom; 

The light is made of many dyes. 

The air is all perfume; 

There’s crimson buds, and white and blue, 
The very rainbow showers 
Have turned to blossoms where they fell. 
And sown the earth with flowers. 

— Hood. 


Now the bright morning star, day’s har- 
kioger, 

Comes dancing from the east, and leads with 
her 

The flowery May, who from her green lap 
throws ' ' 

The yellow cowslip, and the ^fe^pruf rose. 
Hail, bounteous May, that doth inspird 
Mirth, and youth, and warm desire; , 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing. 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing, 

Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 

— MiXton. 


Meanness 

The roeap man suffers rppre from 
his sjelfifeiiness than he. from whom 


An infallible characteristic of mean- 
ness is cruelty. — Johnson. 


There has never been a man mean 
and at the same time virtuous. — Con- 
fucius. 


There are some things I am a?rai<3 
of : I am afraid to do a mean thing. — 
James A. Garfield. 


We can easily forgive want of 
means; but littleness, with means, is 
disgusting. — Mme. de Lambert. 

Who gives a trifle meanly, is meaner 
than the trifle. — Lavater. 


There is something in meanness 
which excites a species of resentment 
that never subsides, and something in 
cruelty which stirs up the heart to the 
highest agony of human hatred. — 
Thomas Paine. 


I have great hope of a wicked man. 
Slender hope of a mean one. A wicked 
man may be converted and become a 
prominent saint. A mean man ought 
to be converted six or seven tim^ 
one right after the other, to give him 
a fair start and put him on an equal- 
ity with a bold, wicked man. — Beecher. 


I have so great a contempt and de- 
testation for meanness, that I could 
sooner make a friend of one who had 
committed murder, than of a person 
who could be capable, in any instance, 
of the former vice. Under meanness, 
I comprehend dishonesty; under dis- 
honesty, ingratitude ; under ^ ingrati- 
irreligion; and under this latter^ 
'^yeyy species of vice and immorality 
W natur^.— Sterne. 

Meddlers ‘ 

A long-tongued, babbling gossip.— 
Shakespeare, 


We should enSpy more peace if we 
did not busy ourselves with the wot^ 
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and deeds of other men, which apper- 
tain not to our charge. — Jeremy Tay- 
lor. 


Ah, how happy would many lives 
be if individuals troubled themselves 
as little about other people’s affairs as 
about their own ! — lachtenberg. 

MedioixLe 

I firmly believe that if the whole 
materia medica could be sunk to the 
bottom of the sea, it would be all the 
better for mankind and all the worse 
for the fishes. — O. W. Holmes. . 


The poets did well to conjoin music 
and medicine, because the office^ of 
medicine is but to tune the curious 
harp of man’s body. — Bacon. 


The medicine increases the disease. 
-Virgil. 


Learn from the beasts the physic of 
the field. — Pope. 


Time is g^erally the best doctor. — 
Ovid 


Some remedies are worse than the 
disease. — Syr us. 


Extreme remedies are very appro- 
priate for extreme diseases. — ^Hippo- 
crates. 


By medicine life may be prolonged, yet 
death 

Will seize the doctor too. — Shakespeare. 


So liv’d ottr sires, ere doctors learn’d to kill. 
And multiplied with theirs the weekly bill. 

— Dry den. 


Joy, temperance, and repose. 

Slam the door on the doctor’s nose. 

— Longfellow. 


Physicians, of all men, are most 
happy; whatever good success soever 
they have, the world proclaimeth ; and 
what faults they commit, the earth 
covereth. — Quarles. 


The disease and its medicine arc 
like two factions in a besieged town; 
they tear one another to pieces, but 
both unite against their common 
enemy, nature. — Jeffrey. 


Better to hunt in fields for health unbought, 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. 
The wise for cure on exercise depend; 

God never made his work for man to mend. 

— Dry den. 


Before the curing of a strong disease, 
Even in the instant of repair and health, 
The fit is strongest; evils that take leave. 
On their departure most of all show evD. 

— Shakespeare. 


But nothing is more estimable than 
a physician who, having studied nature 
from his youth, knows the properties 
of the human body, the diseases which 
assail it, the remedies which will bene- 
fit it, exercises his art with caution, 
and pays equal attention to the rich 
and the poor. — Voltaire. 


Canst thou not minister to a mind diseas’d. 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain. 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous 
stuff 

Which weighs upon the heart? 

Therein the patient 
Must minister to himself. 

Throw physic to the dogs; I’ll none of it, 
—Shakespeare. 

Mediocrity 

Mediocrity is beneath a brave souh 
— ^Lady Blessington. 


Half talent is no talent. — Lavater. 


I find that most people are made 
only for the common uses of life.— 
John Foster,' 


Nothing is thoroughly approved but 
mediocrity. The majority have estab- 
lished this. — Pascal. 


Mediocrity makes the most of its 
native possessions. — Pascal. 


Mediocrity is excellence to the eyes 
of mediocre people. — Jonhert. 


Most people would succeed in small 
things, if they were not troubled with 
great ambitions. — Longfellow. 


Mediocrity can talk; but it is for 
genius to observe. — Disraeli. 


MediQCTity is less sensitive than gen- 
ius* and therefore suffers less under 
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nearly any possible exigency, — William 
.Winter. 


'A quiet mediocrity is still to be pre- 
ferred before a troubled superfluity. — 
Suckling. 


The art of putting well into play 
mediocre qualities often begets more 
reputation than true merit achieves. — 
Rochefoucauld. 


Mediocrity is not allowed to poets, 
either by the gods or men. — ^Horace. 


Minds of moderate calibre ordinarily 
condemn everything which is beyond 
their range. — Rochefoucauld. 


Persevering mediocrity is much more 
respectable, and unspeakably more use- 
ful, than talented inconstancy. — ^Dr. 
James Hamilton. 


The virtue of the soul does not con- 
sist in flying high, but walking order- 
ly; its grandeur does not exercise 
itself in grandeur, but in mediocrity. 
— Montaigne. 


Mediocrity is now, as formerly, dan- 
gerous, commonly fatal, to the poet; 
but among even the successful writers 
of prose, those who rise sensibly above 
it are the very rarest exceptions. — 
Gladstone 


How many of these minds are there 
to whom scarcely any good can be 
done I They have no excitability. 
Sou are attempting to kindle a fire of 
stone. You must leave them as you 
find them, in permanent mediocrity. — 
John Poster. 


Among many parallels which men of. 
imagination have drawn between the 
natural and moral state of the world, 
it has been observed that happiness^ as 
well as virtue consists in mediocnty. 
•—Dr. Johnson. 


The highest order of mind is accused 
of folly, as well as the lowest. 
Nothing is thoroughly approved but 
m^iocrity. The majority has estab- 
lished this, and it fixes its fangs on 


whatever gets heycod it either way-—' 
Pascal. 


We meet with few utterly dull and 
stupid souls: the sublime and tran- 
scendent are still fewer; the general- 
ity of mankind stand between, these 
two extremes : the interval is filled 
with multitudes of ordinary geniuses, 
but all very useful, and the ornaments 
and supports of the commonwealth,-^ 
La BruySre. 


There are circumstances of peculiar 
diflEteuIty and danger, where a medioc- 
rity of talent is the most fatal quan- 
tum that a man can possibly possess. 
Had Charles the First and Louis the 
Sixteenth been more wise^ or more 
weak, more firm or more yielding, in 
either case they had both of thorn 
saved their heads.— Colton- 


The maxim of Oleobulus, “Medioc- 
rity is best/^ has been long considered 
a universal principle, extending 
through the whole compass of life and 
nature. The experience of every age 
seems to have given it new confirma- 
tion, and to show that nothing, how- 
ever specious or alluring, is pursued 
with propriety or enjoyed with safety 
beyond certain limits. — ^Dr. Johnson- 
Meditatiou 

He is divinely bent on meditation.— 
Shakespeare. 


Chewing the cud of sweet and bitter 
fancy. — Shakespeare. 

In maiden meditation, fancy-free. — • 
Shakespeare. 


Meditation is the tongue of the soul 
and. the language of our spirit. — Jer- 
emy Taylor., 


Thy thoughts to nobler meditations gi've. 
And study how to die, not how to live. 

— Lord Lansdowmc. 


Meditati<m is the soul's perspective 
glass, whereby, in her long remove, sh^ 
ddscemeth God, as if He were nearer 
at band.— Owen Feltham. 


The man of meditation is hap]p> 
not for an hour or a day, but ^uit« 
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round the circle of his years. — ^Isaac 
Taylor. 


Divinely tent to meditation; 

And in no worldly suits would he be mov d, 
To draw him from his holy exercise. 

— Shakespeare. 


every motion darts through space into 
eternity; and raised, in its free en* 
joyment of its powers by its own en- 
thusiasm, strengthens itself in the 
habitude of contemplating the noblest 
subjects, and of adopting the most 
heroic pursuits. — ^Zimmermann. 


It is not he that reads most,^ but 
he that meditates most on Divine 
truth, that will prove the choicest, 
wisest, strongest Christian. — ^Bishop 
HalL 


Where a man has a passion for rned- 
itating without the capacity^ of think- 
ing, a particular idea fixes itself fast, 
and soon creates a mental disease. — 
Goethe. 


Though reading and conversation 
may furnish us with many ideas of 
men and things, yet it is our own 
meditation must form our judgment. 
^Dr. I. Watts. 


Meditation is the tongue of the soul 
and the language of our spirit; and 
our wandering thoughts in prayer are 
but the neglects of meditation and 
recessions from that duty; and ac- 
cording as we neglect meditation, so 
are our prayers imperfect, meditation 
being the soul of prayer and the in- 
tention of our spirit. — Jeremy Taylor. 


Happy the heart that keeps its twilight hour. 
And, in the depths of heavenly peace re- 
clined, 

Loves to commune with thoughts of tender 


power, — • , , , 

Thoughts that ascend, like angels beautiful, 
A shming Jacob’ s-ladder of the mind! 

— Paul H. Hayne. 


^ Meditation is that exercise of the 
mind by which it recalls a known 
truth,— as some ^inds of creatures 
do their food, to be ruminated upon. 
* — Bishop Horne. 


Meditation is the life of the soul ; 
action is the soul of meditation; hon- 
or is the reward of action; so med- 
itate, that thou mayst do ; so do, that 
thou mayst purchase honor ; for which 
purchase, give God the glory. 
Quarles* 

The art of meditation may be exer- 
cised at all hours, and in all places; 
and men of genius, in their walks, at 
table, and amidst assemblies, tum-| 
ing the eye of the mind inwards, can 
form an artificial solitude ; refired 
amidst a crowd, calm amidst distrac- 
tion, and wise amidst folly. — ^Isaac 
Disraeli. 


Profound meditation in solitude and 
silence frequently exalts the mind 
above its natural tone, fires the im- 
agination, and produces the most re- 
fined and sublime conceptions. The 
soul then tastes the purest? and most 
refined delight, and almost loses the 
idea of existence in the intellectual 
pleasure it receives. The mind on 


Meditation is a busy search in the 
storehouse of phantasy for some ideas 
of matters, to be cast in the moulds 
of resolution into some forms of words 
or actions; in which search, when 1 
have used my greatest diligence, I 
find this is the best conclusion, that 
to meditate on the best is the best of 
meditations ; and a resolution to make 
a good end is a good end of my reso^ 
lutions. — Arthur Warwick. 

Meekness 

0 blessed well of love! 0 flower 
of grace. — Spenser. 

He was oppressed, and He was af- 
flicted, yet He opened not His mouth : 
He is brought as a lamb to the 
slaughter, and as a sheep before her 
shearers is dumb, so He openeth not 
His mouth. — ^Bible. 


Meekness is the grace which, from 
beneath God’s footstool, lifts up a 
candid and confiding ey^ accepting 
God's smile of Fatherly afitection, and 
adoring those perfections which it 
cannot comprehend. — Jame$ Hamil- 
ton. 


The flower of meekness on a stem 
of grace.— James Montgomery. 
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Meeting 

The joy of meeting not unmixed 
with pain. — Longfellow. 


In life there are meetings which seem 
Like a fate. —Lord Lytton. 


Absence, with all its pains. 

Is by this charming moment wip’d away. 

— Thomson. 


The joys of meeting pay the pangs 
of absence; else who could bear it? 
— Rowe. 


Ah me ! the world is full of meetings 
such as this, — a thrill, a voiceless 
challenge and reply, and sudden part- 
ings after! — Willis. 


As two floating planks meet and part on the 
sea, 

0 friend I so I met and then drifted from 
thee, — Wm. R. Alger. 


Ships that pass in the night, and speak each 
other in passing, 

Only a signal shown and a distant voice in 
the darkness: 

So on the ocean of life, we pass and speak 
one another, 

Only a look and a voice, then darkness 
again and a silence. — Longfellow. 


Sir, you are very welcome to our 
house; it must appear in other ways 
than words, therefore I scant this 
breathing courtesy. — Shakespeare. 

Melanclioly 

Demoniac frenzy, moping melan- 
choly. — Milton. 


Melancholy is the nurse of frenzy, 
— Shakespeare. 


Melancholy , is the pleasure of being 
sad. — Victor Hugo. 

A la^ frost, a numbneas, the 
mind. — Dryden. , 


I can suck melancholy out of a song. 
— Shakespeare. 


There is not a string attuned to 
mirth but has its chord of melan- 
choly. — Hood. 


Great men are always of a nature 
oadginally melancholy. — Aristotle. 


Melancholy is the convalescence of 
grief. — Madame DufrSnoy. 


Melancholy is a fearful gift. What 
is it but the telescope of truth I — 
Byron. 


No grief so soft, no pain so sweet, 
as love’s delicious melancholy. — Mrs. 
Osgood. 


How weary, stale, flat, and unprof- 
itable seem to me all the uses of this 
world ! — Shakespeare. 


It is impious in a good man to be 
sad. — Shakespeare. 


Employment and hardships prevent 
melancholy. — J ohnson. 


Nothing is so dainty sweet as love- 
ly melancholy. — ^Samuel Fletcher. 


Melancholy advanceth men’s con- 
ceits more than any humor whatever. 
— Burton. 


0 melancholy, who ever yet could 
sound thy bottom? — Shakespeare. 


We’re no-t ourselves when Nature, 
being oppressed, commands the mind 
to suffer with the body. — Shakespeare. 


Religion is no friend to laziness and 
stupidity, or to supine and sottish 
despondencies of mind. — Jeremy Tay- 
lor. 


Melancholy 

Is not, as you conceive, indisposition 
Of body, but the mind’s disease. 

— ^John Ford. 


Melancholy spreads itself betwixt 
heaven and earth, like envy between 
man and man, and is an everlasting 
mist.-T'Byron. 


' Oh, if yo|udcnew the pensive pleasure 
That my bosom when I sigh, 

You would not rob me of a treasure 
Mo'narohs too, poor to buy. ; ' 

, — SamT Rogers. 

In sooth, I know not why I am so 
sad; it wearies me. You say it wea- 
nes you ; but how I caught it, found 
it, or came by it, what stuff ’tis 
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Memory 


made of, whereof it is bom, I am 
to leam. — Shakespeare. 


If you are melancholy for the first 
time, you will find, upon a little in- 
quiry, that others have been melan- 
choly many times, and yet are cheer- 
ful now. — Leigh Hunt. 


Melancholy sees the worst of things, 
— things as they may be, and not as 
they are. It looks upon a beautiful 
face, and sees but a grinning skull. — 
Bovee. 


There were moments of despondency 
when Shakespeare thought himself no 
poet, and Raphael no painter ; when 
the greatest wits have doubted the 
excellence of their happiest efforts. 
— Colton. 


With eyes uprais’d, as one inspir’d, 

Pale melancholy sat retir’d, 

And from her wild sequester’d seat, 

In notes by distance made more sweet, 
Pour’d through the mellow horn her pensive 
soul. ' — Collins. 


When soured by disappointment, we 
must endeavor to pursue some fixed 
and pleasing course of study, that 
there may be fio blank leaf in our 
book of life. Painful and disagree- 
able ideas vanish from the mind that 
can fix its attention upon any sub- 
j ect. — Zimmermann. 


Whatever is highest and holiest is 
tinged with melancholy. The eye of 
genius has always a plaintive expres- 
sion, and its natural language is pa- 
thos. A prophet is sadder than other 
men; and He who was greater than 
all prophets was ‘‘a man of sorrow 
and acquainted with grief.” — Mrs. L. 
M. Child. 

Ah, there are moments for us here, when, 
seeing 

Life’s inequalities, and woe, and care, ^ 
The burdens laid upon our mortal being 
Seem heavier than the human be#rt can 
bear. —Phoebe Cary. 


There are some people who think 
that they should be always mourn- 
ing, that they should put a contin- 
ual constraint upon themselves, and 
feel a disgust for those amusements 
to which they ar^e obliged to submit 
For my own part, I confess that I 


know not bow to conform myself 
to these rigid notions. ^ I prefer some- 
thing more simple, which I also think 
would be more pleasing to God.— 
F^neloru 


O’er the twilight groves and dusky caves, 
Long-sounding aisles, and intermingled 
I graves, 

Black Melancholy sits, and round her throws 
[A death-like silence and a dread repose; 
Her gloomy presence saddens all the scene, 
Shades ev’ry flower, and darkens ev’ry 
green ; 

Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 
And breathes a browner horror on the 
woods. — Pope. 


I ones gave a lady two-and-twen^ 
ty receipts against melancholy : one 
was a bright fire; another, to remem- 
ber all the pleasant things said to 
her; another, to keep a box of sugar- 
lums on the chimney-piece and a 
ettle simmering on the hob. I 
thought this mere trifling at the mo- 
ment, but have in after life discov- 
ered how true it is that these little 
pleasures often banish melancholy 
better than higher and more exalted 
objects; and that no means ought to 
be thought too trifling which can op- 
pose it either in ourselves or in oth- 
ers. — Sydney Smith. 


I have neither the scholar’s melancholy, 
Which is emulation; nor the musician’s, 
Which is fantastical; nor the courtier’s, 
Which is pride; nor the soldier’s, which is 
Ambition; nor the lawyer’s, which is politic; 
Nor the lady’s, which is nice; nor the 
lover’s, 

Which is all these: but it is ’a melancholy 
'Of mine own; compounded of many simples, 
Extracted from many objects, and, indeed, 
The sundry contemplation of my travels; 

In which my often rumination wraps me 
In a most hum’rous sadness. 

— Shakespeare. 

Memory 

Memory, bosom-spring of joy. — 
Coleridge. 


No canvas absorbs color like mem- 
ory. — Willmott. 


Nothing now is left but a majestic 
memory. — Longfellow. 


Grant but memory to us, and we 
can lose nothing by death.— Whittier, 
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A sealed book, at whose contents 
we tremble. — L. E. Landon. 


Memory, the warder of the brain! 
— Shakespeare. 


Memory is what makes us young 
or old. — ^Alfred de Musset. 


Our memories are independent of 
our wills. — Sheridan. 


And fondly mourn the dear delu- 
sions gone. — Prior. 


We ne’er forget, tho’ there we are 
forgot. — Byron. 


Tho* lost to sight to tnem’ry dear 
Thou ever wilt remain. 

— Geo. Linley. 


O memory, thou bitter sweet, — ^both 
a joy and a scourge! — Madame de 
StaSl. 


The sweet remembrance of the just 
Shall flourish when he sleeps in dust. 

— ^Tate and Brady. 


Memory tempers prosperity, miti- 
gates adversity, controls youth, and 
delights old age. — Lactantius. 


Memory is ever active, ever true. 
Alas, if it were only as easy to for- 
get! — Ninon de Lenclos. 


To live in hearts we leave behind, 

Is not to die. — Campbell, 


But O for the touch of a vanished 
hand, and the sound of a voice that 
is still! — ^Tennyson. 


To endeavor to forget any one^ is 
the certain way to think of nothing 
else. — La Bruyfere. 


It is the treasure-house of the mind, 
wherein the monuments thereof are 
kept and preserved.-n~Thomas Puller. 


Memory is not so brilliant as hope, 
but it is more beautiful, and a thou- 
sand times more true. — George D. 
Prentice. 


Good things » have to be en^ved 
on the memory? bad ones stick there 
of themselves.— Gharles Reads. 


The leaves of memory seem to make 
a mournful rustle in the dark. — Long- 
fellow. 


When musing on companions gone. 
We doubly feel ourselves alone. 

— Scott. 


A man’s real possession is his mem- 
ory. In nothing else is he rich, in 
nothing else is he poor. — Alexander 
Smith. 


And scenes, long past, of joy and pain. 
Came wildering o’er his aged brain. 

— Scott. 


The memory is the receptacle and 
sheath of all science. — Cicero. 


What exile from his country is able 
to escape from himself. — Horace. 


Thou comest as the memory of a 
dream, which now is sad because it 
hath been sweet — Shelley. 


Memory seldom fails when its of- 
fice is to show us the tombs of our 
buried hopes, — Lady Blessington. 


How can such deep-imprinted im- 
ages sleep in us at times, till a word, 
a sound, awake them? — Lessing. 


Memory is the treasury and guar- 
dian of all things. — Cicero. 


We must always have old memo- 
ries and young hopes. — ^Arsfene Hous- 
saye. 


Experience teaches that a strong 
memory is generally joined to a weak 
judgment. — Montaigne. 


Hail, Memory, hail ! in thy ex- 
haustless mine from age to agei un- 
numbered treasures shine. — Rogers. 

The life of the dead is placed in the 
memory of the living. — Cicero. 

f 

Of all the faculties of the raind, 
memory is the first that flourishes 
and the first that dies. — Colton. 


While memory watches o’er the sad 
review of joys that %ded like , the 
morning dew.— Oampbelk 
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Remembrance wakes with all ber 
busy train, swells at my breast, and 
turns the past to pain. — Goldsmith. 


Memory is a paradise out of which 
fate cannot drive u . — Dumas, Fils. 

Through the shadowy past, like a 
toml>searcher, memory ran, lifting 
^ch ^roud that time had cast o’er 
buried hopes. — Moore. 


I have a room whereinto no one en- 
ters save I myself alone. There sits 
a blessed memory on a throne; there 
my life centres. — Christina G. Ros- 
setti. 


Remember theet 

Yea, from the table of my memory 
I’ll wipe away all trivial fond records. 

— Shakespeare. 


A memory without blot or contam- 
ination must be an exquisite treasure, 
an inexhaustible source of pure re- 
freshment. — Charlotte Bronte. 


As the dew to the blossoms, the bud to the 
bee, 

As the scent to the rose, are those mem- 
ories to m€. — Amelia B. W^lhy. 


There is nothing steadfast in life 
but our memories. We are sure of 
keeping intact only that which we 
have lost. — Madame Swetchine. 


Memory is the cabinet of imagina- 
tion, the treasury of reason, the regis- 
try of conscience, and the council- 
ehamber of thought. — Basile. 


A land of promise, a land of memory, 

A land of promise flowing with the milk 
And honey of delicious memories 1 

— Tennyson. 

Slight withal may be the things 
which bring back on the h^arti the 
weight which it would fling aside for- 
ever. — Byron. • i - 

Memory is the primary and funda- 
mental power, without whit^ there 
could be no other intellectual operar 
tion. — Johnson. > ^ 


The memory is a treasurer to whom 
we must give funds, if w© would draw 
the assistance we need. — Rowe. 


Memory can glean, but can never 
renew. It brings us joys faint as is 
the perfume of the flowers, faded and 
dried, of the summer that is gone. — 
Beecher. 


There are moments of life that we 
never forget, which brighten and 
brighten as time steals away. — J. G. 
PercivaL 


The erection of a monument Is su- 
perfluous; the memory of us will last, 
if we have deserved it in our lives. — 
Pliny the Younger. 


When time has assuaged the wounds 
of the mind, he who unseasonably re- 
minds us of them, opens them afresh. 
— Ovid. 


Ah’ memories of sweet summer eves, 

Of moonlit wave and willowy wayj 
Of stars and flowers, and dewy leave®, 

And smiles and tones more dear than 
they! — Whittier. 


The pure memories given 
To help our joy on earth, when earth is past 
Shall help our joy in heaven. 

— Margaret J. Preston. 


Though varying wishes, hopes, and fears, 
Feverd the progress of these years, 

Yet now, days, weeks, and months but seen; 
The recoU'ection of a dream. — Scott. 


A place in thy memory, Dearest! 

Is all that I claim: 

To pause and look back when thou heares’ 
The sound of my name, 

— Gerald Griffin. 

What peaceful Iipurs I once e^'oy’dl 
How sweet their mempry still! 

But they have left an aching void 
The world can never All, ■ 

' — Cowper. 


Oft in the stilly night 
E’er slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Fond memory brings the light 
, , Of other days around me. — Moore, 

Sweet memory, Wafted by the gentle gale, 
Oft qp the^ str<ssini pf time I turn my sail, 
Td'view tlie’faify haunts of long-lost hours, 
Blest! with -far„: greener- shades, far lovlier 
s I flowerd. , i , t —Rogers. 

Memory is the power to revive again 
In . our minds those ideas which after 
imprinting have dfWPWed, or have 
been laid aside, out, of sight — Docker 
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Memory, like a purse, if it be over- 
full that it cannot shut, all will drop 
out of it ; take heed of a gluttonous 
curiosity to feed on many things, lest 
the greediness of the appetite of thy 
memory spoil the digestion thereof. 
— Thomas Fuller. 


Lull’d in the countless chambers of the 
brain, 

Our thoughts are link’d by many a hidden 
chain ; 

Awake but one, and lo, what myriads risel 
Each stamps its image as the other flies’ 

* — Rogers. 


How are such an infinite number of 
things placed with such order in the 
memory, notwithstanding the tumult, 
marches, and counter-marches of the 
animal spirits? — Jeremy Collier. 


There are moments of life that we never 
forget, 

Which brighten, and brighten, as time 
steals away; 

They give a new qharm to the happiest lot. 
And they shine on the gloom of the lone- 
hest day. — ^J. G. Percival. 


when love, worship, and all that lies 
in the human heart, is there to en- 
courage it. — Carlyle. 


And when the stream 
Which overflowed the soul was passed away 
A consciousness remained that it had left, 
Deposited upon the silent shore 
Of memory, images and precious thoughts, 
That shall not die, and cannot be destroyed. 

— W ords wo rth. 


It is a suggestive idea to track those 
worn feet backward through all the 
paths they have trodden ever since 
they were the tender and rosy little 
feet of a baby, and (cold as they now 
are) were kept warm in his mother’s 
hand. — Nath. Hawthorne. 


In tnat instant, o’er his soul 
Winters of Memory seem’d to roll. 
And gather in that drop of time 
A life of pain, an age of crime. 

O’er him who loves, or hates, or fears. 
Such moment pours the grief of years. 
' — Byron. 


Oh, how cruelly sweet are the echoes that 
start 

When Memory pkys an old tune Oji^ the 
heart I — Eliza Cook. 


In literature and art memory is a 
synonyme for invention. It is the 
life-blood of imagination, which faints 
and dies when the veins are empty, — 
Willmott. 


Hail, Memory, haill in thy, exhaustless mine 

From age to age unnumber’d treasures 
shine I 

Thought and her shadowy brood thy call 
obey, 

And Place and Time are subject to thy 
sway I — Rogers. 


The memory of past favors is like 
a rainbow, bright, vivid, and beauti- 
ful; but It spon fades awuy. The 
memory of jpjuries is eu^r^ve^^on 
the heart, and remuws foreyfeE.rr-H;aln 
iburton. 


The memory is perpetually looking 
back when we have nothing present to 
entertain us. It is like those repos- 
itories in animals that are filled with 
food, on whibh they may ruminate 
when their present pastures fail. — Ad- 
dison. 


Tears, idle tears, I know not what 
they mean; tears from t^e depth of 
some divine despair rise in the Ifeart 
and gather in the eyes in looking on 
the happy autumn fields, and think- 
ing of the days that are no more. — 
Tennyson. 

There is a voice from the tomb 
sweeter than song; there is a remem- 
brance of the dead, to which, we^ turn 
even from the charms of the living. 
These we would not exchange for the 
, song' of pleasure or the bursts of revel- 
I ry.'— Washiilgton Irving. 


, - '■■1 ^ • I 

When time -v^hc^ away 

Shall steal pur pleasiii;eS jpp, ^ 

The mem’ry 6£ thp p^sf win stay' 

And half our Joys refiew'. 

— Moore. 

How a thing grows in the human 
memory, in the human imagination, 


’ It is a fact, well attested by exper 
rience, that the memory may be se- 
riously injured by pressing upon it too 
hardly and' continuously in early life. 
Whatever thenry we hold as to this 
great function of our nature, it m 
certain that its powers are only grad^ 
ually developed, and that if forced 
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into premature exercise they are im- 
paired by the effort. — Sir H. Holland. 


I rememher, I remember, 

The house where I was born. 
The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn; 

He never came a wink too soon, 
Nor brought too long a day. 

But now, I often wish the night 
Had borne my breath away! 

— Hood. 


When I remember all 

The friends so link’d together, 

I’ve seen around me fall, 

Like leaves in wintry weather 
I feel like one who treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted, 

Whose lights are fled, whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed. — Moore. 


The course of none has been along 
so beaten a road that they remember 
not fondly some resting-places in their 
journeys, some turns of their path in 
which lovely prospects broke in upon 
theBQt some soft plats of green refresh- 
ing to their weary feet. Confiding 
love, generous friendship, disinterest- 
ed humanity, require no recondite 
learning, no high imagination, to en- 
able an honest heart to appreciate 
and feel them. — Talfourd. I 


I’ve wandered east, Tve wandered west. 
I’ve bourne a weary lot; 

But in my wanderings far or near 
Ye never w^re forgot. 

The fount that first burst frae this heart 
Still travels on its way 
And channels deeper as it rins 
The luve o' life’s young day. 

— Wm. Motherwell. 


Tt is an old saying, that we forget 
nothing, as people in fever begin sud- 
denly to talk the language of their 
infan<^ ; we are stricken by memory 
sometimes, and old affections rush 
hack on us as vivid as in, the time 
when they were our daily talk, when 
their presence gladdened our eyes, 
when their accents thrilled in our 
ears, — when, with passionate? tears 
and grief, we flung ourselves upon 
their hopeless corpses. Parting is 
death, least, as far as life is con- 
cerned. A passion comes to an end; 
it is carried off^in a cofldn, or, weepr 
ing in a postehaise, it drops out of 
life one way or the other, and the] 
Mirth-clods close over it, and we seei 


it no more. But it has been part 
of our souls, and it is eternal. — 
Thackeray. 

Certainly it is one of the most 
blessed things about *‘the faith that 
is in Christ Jesus,” that it makes a 
man remember his own sinfulness with 
penitence, not with pain — that it 
makes the memory of past transgres- 
sions full of solemn joy, because the 
memory of past transgressions but 
brings to mind the depth and rush- 
ing fullness of that river of love 
I which has swept them all away as 
I far as the east is from the west. 
Oh, my brother, you cannot forget 
your sins ; but it lies within your own 
decision whether the remembrance 
shall be thankfulness and blessedness, 
or whether it shall be pain and loss 
forever. — Alexander Maclaren. 

Mercantile 

Despatch is the soul of business. — 
Earl of Chesterfield. 


No mortal thing can bear so high a price, 
But that with moital thing it may be bought. 

— Sir Walter Raleigh. 


To business that we love we rise betime, 
And go to ’t with delight. 

— Shakespeare. 


That which is everybody’s business, 
is nobody’s business. — Izaak Walton. 


A manufacturing district * * ♦ 
sends out, as it were, suckers into all 
its neighborhood. — Hallam. 


TraflSic’s thy god; and thy god con- 
found thee ! — Shakespeare. 


In every age and clime we see, 

Two of a trade can ne’er agree. 

— Gay, 


There is no better ballast for keep- 
ing the mihd steady on its keel, and 
saving it from all risk of crankiness, 
than business. — ^Lowell. 


They (corporations) cannot com- 
mit treason, nor be outlawed, nor ex- 
communicated^ for they have no souls. 
— Sir Edward Coke. 


Business dispatched is business 
well done, but business, hurried is 
business ill done.-T-Bulwei>Lo^tton. 
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To found a great empire for the 
sole purpose of raising up a people 
of customers, may at first sight ap- 
pear a project fit only for a nation of 
shopkeepers. — ^Adam Smith. 

Mercy 

Blessed are the merciful, for they 
shall obtain mercy. — Bible. 


The greatest attribute of Heaven 
is mercy. — Beaumont and Fletcher. 


Sweet mercy is nobility’s true 
badge. — Shakes peare. 

Let us be merciful as well as just. 
— Longfellow. 


Mercy turns her back to the un- 
merciful. — Quarles. 


A God all mercy is a God unjust. 
— ^Young. 


Nothing emboldens sin so much as 
mercy. — Shakespeare. 

’Tis godlike to l\ave power, but not 
to kill. — Beaumont and Fletcher. 


Mercy to him that shows it, is the 
rule. — Cowper. 


Mercy often inflicts death. — Seneca. 

Who will not mercy unto others 
show, how can he mercy ever hope 
to have? — Spenser. 


If mercy were not mingled with 
His power, this wretched world could 
not subsist one hour. — Sir W. Daven- 
ant. 


Great minds erect their never-fail- 
ing trophies on the firm base of mercyi 
—Massinger. 

If thou hast fear qf those who 
command thee, spare those who pbey 
thee. — ^Rabbi Ben Azai. 


If the end of one mercy were not 
the beginning of another, we were 
undone. — Philip Henry. 


Hate shuts her soul when dove-eyed 
Mercy pleads. — Charles Sprague. 


We hand folks over to God’s mercy, 
and show none ourselves. — George 
Eliot. 


Mercy more becomes a magistrate 
than the vindictive wrath which men 
call justice. — Longfellow. 


Open thy gate of mercy, gracious God! 

My soul flies through these wounds to seek 
out thee. — Shakespeare. 


We do pray for mercy; and that 
same prayer doth teach us all to ren- 
der the deeds of mercy. — Shakespeare. 


Among the attributes of God, al- 
though they are all equal, mercy 
shines with even more brilliancy than 
justice. — Cervantes. 


Lenity will operate with greater 
force, in some instances, than rigor. 
It is therefore my first wish to have 
my whole conduct distinguished by it. 
— Washington. 


Good Heaven, whose darling attri- 
bute we find is boundless grace, and 
mercy to mankind, abhors the cruel. 
— Dry den. 


Kinds hearts are here; yet would the tender- 
' est one 

Have limits to its mercy; God has none. 

— A. A. Procter. 


God’s mercy is a holy mercy, which 
knows how to pardon sin, not to pro- 
tect it; it is a sanctuary for the 
penitent, not for the presumptuous.^ 
Bishop Reynolds. 


Nothing humbles and breaks the 
heart of a sinner like mercy and love. 
Souls that converse much with sin 
an4 wrath, may be much terrified ; 
but souls that converse much with 
grace and mercy, will be much hum^ 
bled. — ^Thomas Brooks. 


Teach me to feel another’s ,woe, 
To hide the fault I see; 

That mercy I to others show. 

That mercy show to me; 

— Pope. 


There is no better rule to try a 
doctrine by than the question. Is it 
merciful, or is it unmerciful? If its 
character is that of mercy, it has the 
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image of Jesus, who is the way, the 
truth, and the life. — Hosea Ballou. 


How would you be if He, which is 
the top of judgment, should but judge 
you as you are : O, think on that, and 
mercy then will breathe within your 
lips like man new made. — Shakespeare. 


It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to God himself; 

And earthly power doth then show likest 
God’s, 

When mercy seasons justice. 

— Shakespeare. 


Merciful heaven! 

Thou rather, with thy sharp and sulphurous 
bolt, , , j , 

Spht’st the unwedgeahle and gnarled oak. 
Than the soft myrtle. —Shakespeare. 


When all thy mercies, O my God, 
My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view I’m lost, 
In wonder, love and praise.' 

— Addison. 


No ceremony that to great ones be- 
langs,~not. the king’s crown nor the 
deputed sword, the marshal’s trunch- 
eon nor the judge's robe, become them 
with one half so good a grace as mercy 
does. — Shakespeare. 


We may imitate the Deity in all His 
attributes; but mercy is the only one 
in which we can pretend to equal Him. 
We cannot, indeed, give like God *, but 
surely we may forgive like Him. — 
Sterne. 


The quality of mercy is not strain’d; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place benehth: it is twice bless’d; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that 

’Tis mightiest i^ the mightiest; it becomes ' 
The throned monarch better than his crdwn. 

— Shakespeare. 


Think not the 'good, 

The gentle deeds of mercy thou hast done, 

Shall die forgotten all; the poor, the 
pris’ner, 

The fatherless, the friendless, and the 
widow, 

Who daily own the bounty of thy hand, 

Shall cry to heav’n, and pull a blessing on 
thee. —Rowe. 


As the sun^s rays will irradiate 
even the murky pool, and make its 
itagnaPt waters to shine li^e silver, 


so doth God’s goodness and tender 
mercy, towards the greatest sinner, 
and the blackest heart, make his own 
image visible there ! — Hosea Ballou. 


The sun is the eye of the world; 
and he is indifferent to the negro 
or the cold Russian; to them that 
dwell under the line, and them that 
stand near the tropics, — the scalded 
Indian, or the poor boy that shakes 
at the foot of the Riphean hills; so 
is the mercy of God.— Jeremy Taylor. 


O mercy, heav’ly horn! Sweet attribute. 
Thou great, thou best prerogative of power! 
Justice may guard the throne, but join’d 
with thee, 

On rocks of adamant, it stands secure, 

And braves the storm beneath. 

— Somerville. 


As freely as the firmament embraces 
the world, so mercy must encircle 
friend and foe. The sun pours forth 
impartially his beams through all the 
regions of infinity ; heaven bestows 
the dew equally on every thirsty 
plant. Whatever is good and comes 
from on high is universal and with- 
out reserve ; but in the heart’s recesseer 
darkness dwells. — Schiller. 


’Tis mercy! mercy! 

The mark of heav’n impressd on human 
kind, 

Mercy, that glads the world, deals joy 
around ; 

Mercy that smooths the dreadful brow of 
power. 

And makes dominion light; mercy that saves, 

Binds up the broken heart, and heals de- 
spair. —Rowe. 

Merit 

There is a proud modesty in merit. 

— ^Dryden. 


Merit was ever modest known. — 
Gay. 

On thew own merits modest men 
are dumb. — George Colman. 


Merit challenges envy. — Dryden* 


There is merit without elevation, 
but there is no elevation without some 
merit. — Rochefoucauld. 


Nature makes merit, and fortune 
puts it to work.' — rRochefouoauId. 
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The world more frequently recom- 
penses the appearance of merit, than 
merit itself. — Rochefoucauld. 


Merit is born with men ; happy 
those with whom it dies ! — Queen 
Christina. 

Charms strike the sight, but merit 
wins the soul. — Pope. 


True merit, like a river, the deep- 
er it is, the less noise it makes. — 
Lord Halifax. 


The sufficiency of my merit is to 
know that my merit is not sufficient. 
— St. Augustine. 


It never occurs to fools that nierit 
and good fortune are closely united. 
— Goethe. 


Be thou the first true merit to befriend, 

His praise is lost who waits till all commep.d. 

— Pope. 


The sufficient of merit is to know 
that my merit is not sufficient. — 
Quarles. 


The mark of extraordinary merit 
Ift to see those most envious of it 
constrained to praise, — La Rochefou- 
cauld. 


I love the lineage of heroes, but I 
iove merit more. — Frederick the Great. 


Whoever gains the palm by merit, 
let him hold it. — Nelson. 


Contemporaries appreciate the man 
rather than his merit; posterity will 
regard the merit rather than the man. 
•—Colton. 


TVie best evidence of merit is a cor- 
1ml recognition of it whenever and 
wherever it may be found. — Bovee. 


Oh, that estates’, d^rees, and pf- 
fices were not denved botfuptly, ^d 
that clear honpr wpre purchased by 
the merit of the wear^ I?rriShake- 
speare. 

The art of being able tp %aW^ 
good use of moderate abilities wins 
eateem and often confers more repu- 
tgtioB than real merit. — ^La BruySre. 


I am told so many ill things of a 
man, and I see so few in him, that I 
begin to suspect he has a real but 
troublesome merit, as being likely to 
eclipse that of others. — Bruyfere. 


Good actions crown themselves with lasting 
bays 

Who deserves well, needs not another’s 
praise. — Heath. 


There’s a proud^ modesty in merit 1 
Averse from asking, and resolv’d to pay 
Ten times the. gifts it asks. 

— Dry den. 


Merit is never so conspicuous as 
when coupled with an obscure origin, 
just as the moon never appears so 
lustrous as when it emerges from a 
cloud, — Bovee. 


Merit has rarely risen of itself, but 
a pebble or a twig is often quite suf- 
ficient for it to spring from to the 
highest ascent. There is usually some 
baseness before there is any eleva- 
tion. — Landor. 


Real merit of any kind cannot long 
be concealed ; it will be discovered, and 
nothing can depreciate it, but a man’s 
exhibiting it himself. It may not al- 
ways be rewarded as it ought; but it 
will always be known. — Ohesterfield- 


Real merit requires as much labor, 
to be placed in a true light, as hum^: 
bug to be elevated to an unworthy 
eminence ; only the success of the 
false is temporary, that of the true, 
immortal. — F. A. Durivage. 


If you wish particularly to gain 
the good, graces and affection of cer- 
tain people, men or women, try to 
discover their most strikihg merit, if 
they have one, and their doinitiant 
weakness, for every one hia own, 
then do justice to the one, and a little 
more than justice to the other. — 
Chesterfield. 


V' I know not' why we should delky 
our token? of respect to those who 
id&eWe t^iem, until the heart that 
opy. sympathy could have gladdened 
has ceased to beat. As men cannot 
read the epitaphs 4 iuscribesd won the 
marble ^ that eoyeFs" tbto^ ^ tombn 
that we erect to virtue often onbf 
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prov© our repoutanc© that we 
lected it when with us. — Bulwer-Liyt- 
ton. 


Merit is a work for the sake of 
which Christ gives rewards. But no 
such work is to be found, for Christ 
gives by promise. Just as if a prmce 
should say to me, “Come to me in my 
castle, and I will give you a hun- 
dred florins.’* I do a work, certainly, 
in going to the castle, but the gift is 
not given me as the reward of my 
work in going, but because the prmce 
promised it to me, — Martin Luther. 


O, th^ estates, degrees, and offices. 

Were not deriv’d corruptly 1 and tnat dear 
honour - „ . * 

Were purchas’d by the merit of the wearerl 
How many then should cover, that stand 
bare ? , , 

How many be commanded, that command? 
How much low peasantry would then be 

From^lthe true seed of honour? and how 
much honour , . 

Pick’d from the chaff and rum of the times, 
To be new varnish’d? —Shakespeare. 


Who would be 
A mermaid fair, 

Singing alone, 

Combing her hair 
Under the sea. 

In a golden curl 
With a comb of pearl, 

On a thronej’ 

I would be a mermaid fair; 

I would sing to myself the whole of the 


day; 

With a comb of pearl 


I would comb my 


nair; , , . , 

And still as I comb I would Sing and say, 
“Who is it loves me? who loves not me?” 

— Tennyson. 


Meirriment 

As merry as the day is long.- 
Shakespeare. 


I had rather have a fool to make 
me merry, than experience to make 
me sad. — Shakespeare. 


Nothing is more hopeless than a 
scheme of merriment. — Johnson. 


As ’tis ever common 

That men are merriest when they are from 
home. — Shakespeare. 


.bmtmguished merit will ever rise 
to oppression, and will draw lustre 
from reproach. The vapors which 
gather round the rising sun, and fol- 
low him in his course, seldom fail 
at the close of it to form a magnificent 
theatre for bis reception, and to in- 
vest with variegated tints and with a 
softened effulgence the luminary 
which they cannot hide.— Robert HalL 

Mermaid 

. li sat upon a promontory, 

And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin’s back, 
Uttering such duket and harmonious breath, 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song; 
And certain stains shot madly from their 
spheres, ! ^ ■ 

To hear the sea-maid’s music. 

— Shakespeare. 


Slow sail’d the weary mariners and saw, 
Betwixt the green brink and' the nhin!ng 
foam, , . 

Sweet faces, rounded ^rms^ and bosoms 

To little harps of gbld; and while t6fey 
mused ' ^ 

Whispering to each other half in fear, 
Shrill music reach’d them on the middle sea. 


Jog on, jog on, the foot-path way, 
And merrily hent the stile-a: 

A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a. 

— Shakespeare. 


And frame your mind to mirth and merri- 
ment, 

Which bars a thousand harms and lengthens 
life. — Shakespeare. 


Hostess, clap to the doors; watch 
to-night, pray to-morrow. Gallants, 
lads, boys, hearts of gold, all the titles 
of good fellowship come to you ! 
What, shall we be merry? Shall we 
have a play extempore? — Shakespeare. 


Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest, and youthful Jollity, 

Quips, and Cranks, and wanton Wiles, 
Nods, and Becks, and wreathed Smiles, 
.Such as han^ on JHebe’s cheek, 

An4 IpVe to live in^ flimple sleek; 

$port that wrinkled Care derides, 

And Laughter holding both his sides. 

— Milton. 

M^taplLo? , 

Figured and metaphorical expres- 
sions do well to illustrate more ab- 
struse and unfamiliar ideas, which 
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the mind is not yet thoroughly accus- 
tomed to. — Locke. 

An epithet or metaphor drawn from 
nature ennobles art; an epithet or 
metaphor drawn from art degrades 
nature. — J ohnson. 


Metaphor gives light and strength to 
description. — John Brent. 


Metaphor is no argument, though it 
be sometimes the gunpowder to drive 
one home, and imbed it in the mem- 
ory. — Lowell. 


Of metaphors, those generally con- 
duce most to energy or vivacity of 
style which illustrate an intellectual 
by a sensible object. — ^Whately. 

Metaphysics 

All parts of knowledge have their 
origin in metaphysics. — De Quincey. 


Metaphysics, — the science which de- 
termines what can and what cannot 
be known of being and the laws of 
being. — Coleridge. 


He knew what’s what, and that’s as high 
As metaphysic wit can fly. —Butler. 


Metaphysics, in whatever latitude 
the term be taken, is a science, or com- 
plement of sciences, exclusively oc- 
cupied with mind. — Sir W. Hamilton. 


The fame of Locke is visibly on the 
decline ; the speculations of Male- 
branche are scarcely heard of in 
France; and Kant, the greatest met- 
aphysical name on the Continent, 
sways a doubtful sceptre amidst a 
host of opponents. — Robert Hall. 

Method 

Method is the arithmetic of success. 
— H. W. Shaw. 


Methods are the masters of masters. 
— Talleyrand. 


Make the most of time, it flies away 
so fast ; yet method will teach • you 
to win time. — Goethe. 


Method is tho binge of business, 
and there is no method without order 
, punctuality^-T--H^"^h More^ 


To live is not to I^rn, but to ap- 
ply. — E. LegouvA 


Method, like perseverance, wins in 
the long run. — Buclos. 


Dispatch is the soul of business; 
and nothing contributes more to dis- 
patch than method. Lay down a 
paethod for everything, and stick to 
it inviolably, as far as unexpected in- 
cidents may allow.— Lord Chesterfield. 


Irregularity and want of method 
are only supportable in men of great 
leaniing or genius, who are often too 
full to be exact, and therefore choose 
to throw down their pearls in heaps 
before the reader rather than be at 
the pains of stringing them. — Addi- 
son. 


You must elect your work; you 
shall take what your brains can, and 
drop all the rest. Only so can that 
amount of vital force accumulate 
which can make the step from know- 
ing to doing. No matter how much 
faculty of idle seeing a man has, the 
step from knowing to doing is rarely 
taken. It is a step out of a chalk 
circle of imbecility into fruitfulness. 
— Emerson. 


Method means primarily a way or 
path of transit. From this we are 
to understand that the first idea of 
method is a progressive transition 
from one step to another in any 
course. If in the right course, it 
will be the true method; if in the 
wrong, we cannot hope to progress, 
— Coleridge. 


Though every one who possesses 
mepit is not necessarily a great man, 
ye^ ,^very great man must possess it in 
a Very superior degree, whether he 
be a poet, a philosopher, a statesman, 
a general; for every great man ex- 
hibits the talent of organizatioii or 
construction, whether it oe in a poem, 
a philosophical system, a policy, Or a 
strategy. And without method there 
is no organization nor construction. 
— ^Bulwer-Lytton. 


l^ethod is essential, and enabled a 
Ikrger , amount* of work to he got. 
•through with sa^stfaetions ' ‘‘Method,** 
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said Cecil (afterward Lord Barleigh) , 
“is like packing things in a box; a 
good packer will get in half as much 
again as a bad one.” Gecifs despatch 
of business was extraordinary ; his 
maxim being, “The shortest way to 
do many things is to do only one thing 
at once.” — Samuel Smiles. 

Midniglit 

About the noon of night — Ben Jon- 
son. 


In the dead vast and middle of the 
night — Shakespeare. 


Hushed as midnight silence.-^Dry- 
den. 


That hour, of night’s black arch the 
keystone. — Burns. 


Now had night measured, with her 
shadowy cone, half-way up hill this 
vast sublunar vault. — Milton. 

The iron tongue of midnight hath, told 
twelve; 

Lovers, to bed; ^^is almost fairy time. 

x' i — ^Shakespeare. 


Midnight 1 the outpost of advancing dayl 
The frontier town and citadel of night 1 
— Longfellow. 


Midnight brought on the dusky hour 
friendliest to sleep and silence. — ^Mil- 
ton. 


Midnight, — strange mystic hour, — 
when th^ veil between the frail pres- 
ent' and the eternal fdture grows thin. 
—Mrs, Stowe. 


This' dead of midiikht is , the noon 
of thought, and wisdonl mounts her 
zen-th with the mars. — Mrs. Bar- 
bauld. 


It is the hour when from the boughs 

> The nightingale^s high note '?^ heafrd; 

It is the hour when lovers’ vows^' ' < ' 
Seem sweet in every whisper’d word. 

’ ' — Byron. 

It is now the very witching time 
of night ; when cJhurchyards yawn, and 
hell itself breathes out contagion to 
this world: not^ couTd,,! dpink hot 
blood, and do such^ ^jiisiness as thq bit-. 


ter day would quake to look on. — 
Shakespeare. 


The night, proceeding on with silent 
pace, stood in her noon, and viewed 
with equal face her sleepy rise and 
her declining race. — Dryden. 

’Tis midnight now. The bent and broken 
moon, 

Batter’d and black, as from a thousand 
battles, 

Hangs silent on the purple walls of Heaven. 

— ^Joaquin Miller. 


O wild and wondrous midnight, 
There is a might in thee 
To make the charmed body 
Almost like spirit be, 

And give it some faint glimpses 
Of immortality I — Lowell. 


The stifled hum of midnight, when 
traffic has lain down to rest, and the 
chariot , wheels of Vanity, still rolling 
here and there through distant streets, 
are bearing her to halls roofed in and 
lighted to the due pitch for her; and 
only vice and misery, to prowl or to 
moan like night birds, are abroad.— 
Carlyle. 

Military 

The sex is ever to a soldier kind.— 
Homer. 


And the stern joy which warriors’ feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel. 

— Scott. 


Ay me! what perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron! 

— Butler. 


His hreas,t with wounds uunumber’d riven, 
His hack to earth, his face to heaven. 

— Byron. 


Not a drum was heard, not a funeral no^ 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried. 

—Cha§. Wolfe. 


'May that soldier a mere recreant prove 
[ That means not* hath toot, or is not in love! 
I ' — iShakespeare. 


Soldier, fest! djy warfare o’er, 

Dream. of fighting fields ; no more; , 
Sleep' the sleep that .knows not breakingi 
Morn of toil, nor night of waking. 

— Scotf. 


Yet what can they see in th^ long- 
est kin^y line in Europe, Save that It 
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runs back to a successful soldier? — 
Scott. 


He slept an iron sleep, — 

Slain fighting for his country. 

— ^Horner. 


As we pledge the health of our general, 
who fares as rough as we. 

What can daunt us, what can turn us, led 
to death by such as he? 

— Charles Kingsley. 

God^s soldier be he I 
Had I as many sons as I have hairs, 

I would not wish them to a fairer death: 
And so his knell is knoll'd. — Shakespeare. 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 

Not in sheet nor in shroud we wound 
him; 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest 
With his martial cloak around him. 

— Chas. Wolfe. 


Sleep, soldiers I still in honored rest 
Your truth and valor wearing: 

The bravest are the tenderest, — 

The loving are the daring. 

— Bayard Taylor. 


The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay; 
Sat by his fire, and talked the night away; 
Wept o’er his wounds, or tales of sorrow 


done, 

Shoulder’d his crutch, and ^ show’d how 
fields were won. — Goldsmith, 


Then a soldier, 

Full of strange oaths and bearded like the 
pard. 

Jealous jn honour, sudden and quick in 
quarrel, 

Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon’s mouth. 

— Shakesoeare. 


■^What are the bugles blowin*’ for?” sard 
Files-on*Paradei ' ' ^ 

"To turn you out, to turn you out,” the 
Colour Sergeant said. * 

"What make^ you look so white, so 
white?” said Files-on-Parade. 

*I’m dreadin’ what I’ve got to watch,” the 
Colour-Sergeant said, 

*Tor they're bangin’ Danny Deever, you 
can hear the dead march play. 

The regiment’s in ’ollow square — 

. 'il^ey’rq ]aangin’ him to-day; 

They’re taken pf his button^ off an cut 
hfs 'strides away. 

And they’re hafngin’ Danny Dwer m 
the i?ior,ning.’^ — !Rudyard Kipling. 

0ive tbeifif great ©f beef aw! 

iroti and steel, they will eat like 


wolves and fight like devils, — Shake* 
speare. 

All quiet along the Potomac they say 

Except now and then a stray picket 
Is shot as he walks on his beat, to and fro. 

By a rifleman hid in the thicket- 

— Ethel Lynn Beers. 

Millenniuxu 

It is, indeed, right that we should 
look for, and hasten, so far as in us 
lies, the coming of the day of God; 
but not that we should check any hu- 
man effort by anticipations of its ap- 
proach. We shall hasten it best by 
endeavoring to work out the tasks 
that are appointed for us here; and, 
theiefore, reasoning as if the world 
were to continue under its existing 
dispensation, and the powers which 
have just been granted tO' us were to 
be continued through myriads of fu- 
ture ages. — Ruskin. 

Wearily have the years’ pa^ed, I 
know; wearily to the pale watcher 
on the hill who has been so long ^z- 
ing for the daybreak; wearily to the 
anxious multitudes who have been 
waiting for his tidings below. Often 
has the cry gone up through the dark- 
ness, “Watcher, what of the night?” 
and often has the disappointing an- 
swer come, “It is night still ; here the 
stars are clear above me, but they 
shine afar, and yonder the clohds 
lower heavily, and the sad night winds 
blow.” But the time shall come, and 
perhaps sooner than we look for it, 
when the countenance of that pale 
watcher shall gather into intenser ex- 
pectancy, and when the challenge Shall 
be given, with the hopefulness of' a 
nearer vision, “Watcher, what of the 
nMrt?^’ and the answer will come, 
“TOe darkness is not so dense as it 
was; there are faint streaks on the 
hbrizon^# Verge ;^mist is in the valleys, 
but there is a radiance on the distant 
hill. It comes nearer — that , promise 
of the day. The clouids roll raT)ialy 
away, and they are fringed^ with “As- 
her and gold. It is, it is the bl?st 
sunlight that I feel around me — - 
Morning ! It is morning I” — Wm. M. 
Punshon. 

; I ' r 

:^stdm© esrerchie' the mind; but faitli 
eiBghstenft Jand gdldea it.-^Voltaire.i 
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The mind is the eyesight of the souL 
—Schiller, 


The mind is the atmosphere of the 
souL — ^Joubert 


Mind moves matter. — Virgil. 


It is the mind that makes the body 
rich. — Shakespeare. 


The mind is the proper judge of 
the man. — Seneca. 


Mind unemployed is mind unen- 
joyed. — Bovee. 


The forehead is the gate of the 
mind. — Cicero, 


The garden of the mind. — ^Tenny- 
son. 


Few minds wear out ; more rust 
out. — Bovee. 


We disjoint the mind like the body. 

— ^Jouberi 

, ^fy# mind to me an empire is. — 
Soutjiwell. 


A narrow mind begets obstinacy. — 
Dryden. 


Stern men with empires in their 
brains. — Lowell. 


The march of the human mind is 
slow. — :Burke. 

the pen is the tongne of the mind. 
— Cervantes. 

Bach mind has its own method.^ 
Emerson. 


The mind alone can not be exiled. 
— Ovid. 


The sick mind can not bear any- 
thing harsh. — Ovid. 


. The diseases of the mind are more 
and more destructive ^han th^ of 
the body. — Cicero. 


^ The common mind is the true Fh- 
rian marble, fit be wrought ante 
likeness to a god. — George Bancroft- 


’Tis but a base ignoble mind that 
mounts no higher than a bird can 
soar. — Shakespeare. 


The mind doth shape itself to its 
own wants, and can bear all things. 
— Joanna Baillie, 


Minds that have nothing to confer 
find little to perceive. — Wordsworth. 


A mind once cultivated will not lie 
fallow for half an hour. — Bulwer-Lyt- 
ton. 


How many minds — almost all the 
great ones — were formed in secrecy 
and solitude ! — Matthew Arnold. 


The mind is its ■•'wn place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of 
heaven. — Milton. 


Minds of moderate calibre ordinar- 
ily condemn everything which is be- 
yond their range. — La Rochefoucauld. 


It is the mind that maketh good or ill, 
That maketh wretch or happy, rich or 
poor. — Spenser. 


The mind grows narrow in propor- 
tion as the soul grows corrupt. — Rous- 
seau. 


Guard well thy thoughts : our 
thoughts are heard in heaven. — 
Young. 


We plainly perceive that the mind 
strengthens and decays with the body, 
Lucretius. 


The brain is the citadel of the 
senses: this guides the prirciple of 
thought. — Pliny the Elder. 


What is this little, agile, precious 
fire, this fluttering motion which we 
call the mind? — Prior. 


Cultivation is as necessary to the 
mind as food is to the body. — Cicero. 


We measure minds by their stature ; 
it would be better to esteem them by 
their beauty. — Joubert 


Babylon in all its desolation is a 
si^t not so awful as ^at of. the hu^ 
man mind in ruins. — Scorpe Davies. 
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A well-balanced mind is the best 
remedy against affliction. — Plautns. 


The first sure symptom of a mind in 
health, 

Is rest of heart, and pleasure felt at home. 

— Young. 


Great minds lower, instead of ele- 
vate, those who do not know how to 
support them. — Rochefoucauld. 

The mind wears the colors of the 
soul, as a valet those of his master. — 
Madame Swetchine. 


Minds which never rest are subject 
to many digressions. — ^Joubert 


Do not overwork the mind any 
more than the body; do everything 
with moderation. — Bacon. 


As sight is in the eye, so is the 
mind in the soul! — Sophocles. 


The more accurately we search into 
the human mind, the stronger traces 
we everywhere find of His wisdom 
who made it. — Burke. 


The mind of man is ignorant of fate 
and future destiny, and can not keep 
within due bounds when elated by 
prosperity. — Virgil. 


The mind wishes for what it has 
missed, and occupies itself with retro- 
spective contemplation. — ^Petronius Ar- 
biter. 


The mind, like all other things, will 
become impaired, the sciences are its 
food,-^hey nourish^ but at the same 
time they consume it. — ^Bruy^re. * 

The mind does not know what diet 
it can feed on until it has beenf 
brought to the starvation point.— 
Holmes. 


Different minds incline to different 
objects; one pursues the vast alone, 
the wonderful, the wild ; another sighs 
for harmony and grace, and gentlest 
beauty/— tAkenside. 

It is ordained in the eternal consti- 
tution of things, that men of intem- 
perate minds cannot be free ; theSr pas- 
sions forge their letters. — ^Burke; 


As the soil, however rich it may be, 
cannot be productive without culture, 
so the mind without cultivation can 
never produce good fruit. — Seneca. 


The veTry might of the human intel- 
lect revels its limits. — Madame 
Swetchine. 


As the mind mnst govern the hands, 
so in every society 'the man of intel- 
ligence must direct the man of labor. 
— Dr. Johnson. 


Mind is the great leveller ot all 
things; human thought is the process 
by which human ends are alternately 
answered. — Daniel Webster. 


The mind is the master over every 
kind of fortune: itself acts in both 
ways, being the cause of its own hap- 
piness and misery. — Seneca. 


The true, strong, and sound mind 
is the mind that can embrace equally 
great things and small. — Sam’l John- 
son. 


Our minds are like our stomachs; 
they are whetted by the change of 
food, variety supplies both with fresh 
appetite . — Quintilian. 


A weak mmd is like a microscope, 
which magnifies trifling things, but 
cannot receive great ones. — Chester- 
field. 


Every mind was made for growth, 
for knowledge; and its nature is sin- 
ned against when it is doomed to ig- 
norance. — Channing. 

. Were IJ so tall to reach the pole, 

Or g^sp the ocean with my span, 

I must be measur’d by my soul: 

The mind’s ftbe standard of the man. 
’’ ’ — Watts. 


It is the mm4 that mdfces us rich 
and happy, in what condition soever 
we are, and money signifies nb ^mbre 
to it than it doea to the gods. — Sen- 
eca. 


The mind has its arrangement; it 
process from principles to demon- 
strations.’ Th^ heart has a different 
mode of proceeding. — ^Pascal 
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The great business of a man is to 
improve his mind and govern his man- 
ners; all other pro|ects and pursuits, 
whether in our power to compass or 
not, are only amusements. — Pliny. 

Nothing can be so quick and sudden 
as the operations of the mind, espe- 
cially when hope, or fear, or jealousy, 
to which the other two are but jour- 
neymen, set it to 'Work. — Fielding. 


A well-cultivated mind is,^ so to 
speak, made up of all the minds of 
preceding ages; it is only one single 
mind which has been educated during 
all this time. — Fontenelle. 


The mind is but a barren soil; a 
soil which is soon exhausted, and will 
produce no crop, or only one, unless 
it be continually fertilized and en- 
riched with foreign matter. — 3ir J. 
Reynolds. 


I had rather all the fables 

in the Legends and the Talmud and 
the Alcdran, than that this universal 
frame is without a mind. — Bacon. 


There are some cloudy days for the 
mind as well as for the world; and 
the man who has the most genius is 
twenty times a day in the clouds. — 
Beaumelle. 


Every great mind seeks to labor 
for eternity. All men are captivated 
by immediate advantages; great minds 
alone are excited by the prospect of 
distant good. — Schiller. 


Ohr minds are like certain vehicles, 
— when they have little" to carry they 
make much noise about it, but when 
heavily loaded they run quietly. — 
Elihu Burritt. 


The intellectual faculty is a goodly 
field, capable of great improvement; 
and it is the worst husbandry in the 
world to sow * it with trifles and imr 
pertinences.“r$ir M. Hale. 

The shadows of the mind are like 
those of the body. In the morning of 
life they all lie behind us; at noon? we 
trample them under foot; and the 
evening they stretqh long, broaS, and 
deepening , bef one up.? — Longf^ow.; 


The mind is like a sheet of white 
paper in this, that the impressions it 
receives the oftenest, and retains the 
longest, are black ones. — J. C. and A. 
W. Hare. 


How fleet is a glance of the mind! 

Compared with the speed of its flight. 
The tempest itself lags behind, 

And the swzft-winged arrows of light. 

— Cowper. 


The mind has a certain vegetative 
power, which cannot be wholly idle. 
If it is not laid out and cultivated 
into a beautiful garden, it will of 
itself shoot up in weeds or flowers of 
a wild growth. — Steele. 


There is nothing so elastic as the 
human mind. Like imprisoned steam, 
the more it is pressed the more it 
rises to resist the pressure. The more 
we are obliged to do, the more we are 
able to accomplish. — T. Edwards. 


If the minds of men were laid open, 
we should see but little difference be- 
tween them and that of the fool ; there 
are infinite reveries and numberless 
extravagancies pass through both.— 
Addison. 


Sublime is the dominion of the mind 
over the body, that for a time, can 
make flesh and nerve impregnable, and 
string the sinews like steel, so that 
the weak become so mighty. — Mrs. 
Stowe. 


No barriers, no masses of matter, 
however enormous, can withstand the 
powers of the mind; the remotest coi> 
ners yield to them ; all things suc- 
cumb, the very heaven itself is laid 
open. — Manilius. 

Qangt thou not mips^ter to a fnind diseased; 
Huck .ffpm the znemory a rooted sorrow; 
Raze out the written troubles of the hrain; 
And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the foul bosom of that perilous 
stuff, ‘ 

WMch Weighs t^on the heart? 

—Shakespeare. 


We ought, in humanity, no more to 
despise a man for the misfortunes of 
the mind than for those of the body, 
when.th^ are such as he cannot help; 
were itMs thoroughly ^ considered we 
should tuo 'more laiigh at a man for 
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having his brains cracked than for 
having his head broke. — Pope. 

He that has no resources of mind, 
is more to be pitied than he who is 
in want of necessaries for the body; 
and to be obliged to beg our daily hap- 
piness from others, bespeaks a more 
lamentable poverty than that of him 
who begs his daily bread. — Colton. 

I 

My mind to me a kingdom is; i 

Such perfect joy therein I find. 

That it excels all other bliss 

That God or Nature hath assignM, ' 
Though much I want that most would 
have, 

Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 

— Wm, Byrd. 

The failure of his mind in old age 
is often less the result of natural de- 
cay than of disuse. Ambition has 
ceased to operate; contentment brings 
indolence; indolence, decay of mental 
power, ennui, and sometimes death. 
Men have been known to die, literally 
speaking, of disease induced by intel- 
lectual vacancy. — Sir Benjamin Bro- 
die. 

Thci sovereign good of man is a 
mind that subjects all things to it- 
self and is itself subject to nothing; 
such a man’s pleasures are modest and 
reserved, and it may be a question, 
whether he goes to heaven, or heaven 
comes to him ; for a good man is in- 
fluenced by God Himself, and has a 
kind of divinity within him. — Seneca. 

The immortal mind, superior to his fate. 
Amid the outrage of external things, 

Firm as the solid base of this great world, 
Rests on his own foundation. Blow, ye 
winds! 

Ye waves! ye thunders! roll your tempests 
pnl 

Shake, ye old pillars of the marble sky! 
Till at Its orbs and all its worlds Of fire 
Be loosen’d from their seats; yet still 
i , serene^ . ^ ' ! , * ^ 

The pncoiWlta#r’d mip-d 4ooks down upm I 
the '^re<4c; . , m ^ , j 

And ever |?t^onger as w stQrro adyappCj, 
Firnf through the -acMag rufn' hbMS^ ms 



goal.--^Akenside. 


A lofty mind always thinks nobly, 
it easily creates ' vivid, agreeable, ^d 
Batoal fancies, ‘ places there in their 


best light, clothes them with all ap- 
propriate adornments, studies others’ 
tastes, and clears away from its own 
thoughts all that is useless and disa- 
greeable. — La Rochefoucauld. 

Mankind are in the end always gov- 
ernf^d by superiority of intellectual 
faculties, and none are more sensible of 
this than the military profession. When* 
on my return from Italy, I assumed 
the dress of the Institute, and asso- 
ciated with men of science, I knew 
what I was doing: I was sure of not 
being misunderstood by the lowest 
drummer boy in the army. — ^Napo^ 
leon I. 

Ministers 

It is not the way to convert a sin- 
ner to knock him down first and then 
reason with him. — S. Irenseus Prime. 

I do not envy a clergyman’s life 
as an easy life, nor do I envy the 
clergyman who makes it an easy life. 
— Samuel Johnson. 

Tour great employment is to bring 
the individual souls of men to Christ. 
— E. N. Kirk. 

But the unfaithful priest, what tongue 
Enough shall execrate? — Pollok. 

The life of a pious minister is vis- 
ible rhetoric.- — Hooker. 

Surely that preaching which comes 
from the soul works most on the soul. 
'—Fuller/ 

The priesthood hath in all nations, 
and all religions, been ' held highly 
venerable. — Atterbury. 

I find on inquiring among successful 
pastors, successful in the Sense of 
winning men to Christ in profession, 
that they depend largely on personal 
contact. — B. A. Goodsell. 

There are passages Of the Bible that 
k'Tp soiled forever by the touches of the 
Mnds of m?ipisters who delight in the 
cheap jp;e^> th^ have left behind 
thein>-^PMip® Brooks.- " ‘t J!'* 

’The liiinisfer is tb be a live mam, a 
real Txmti m true man, a simple m»% 
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great in his lore, great in bis life, 
great in his work, gr^t in his sim- 
plicity, great in his gentleness. — John 
Hall 


This is the ministry and its work — 
not to drill hearts and minds and con- 
sciences into right forms of thought 
and mental postures, but to guide to 
the bring God who speaks. — F* W. 
Robertson, 


Of right and -wrong he taught 
Truth® as refined as ever Athens^ heard; 
And (strange to tell!) he practised what 
' hte preach’d. — ^Armstrong. 


Love and meakness 

Become a churchman better than ambition; 
Win straying souls with modesty again. 
Cast none away. — Shakespeare. 


It would he well if some who have 
taken upon themselves the ministry of 
the Gospel, that they would first, 
preach to themselves, then afterwards 
to others. — Cardinal Pole. 

Men of God have always, from time 
to time, walked among^ mep, and made 
their commission felt in the heart and 
soul of the commonest hearer. — Emer- 
son. 


The day that witnesses the conver- 
sion of our ministers into political and 
philosophical speculators or scientific 
lecturers, will witness the final decay 
of clerical weight and influence. — 
Rayne. 

I venerate the man whose heart is warm, 
Whose hands are pure, whose doctrine and 
whose life 

Coinoiident, exhibit lucid proof 
That he is honest in the sacred cause, 

— Cowper. 

At church with meek and unaffected grace. 
His Ippks adorn’d the venera^l^ place; 
Truth from his lips prevail’d with dodhie 
sway, ^ 

And fools, who came to scoff, reiiiiain*^d to 
pray, — Goldsmith. 

The minister who would be most 
like the Master must go and, like 
Him, lay the warm, kindly hand 
on the leper, the diseased, the wretch- 
ed. He must touch the blind eyes 
with something from Mmselt The 
tears must be in his own eyes over 


the dead who are to be raised to spir- 
itual life. Jesus is our great exem- 
plar. — John Hall. 


Nor to rebuke the rich offender fear’d; 
His preaching much, but more his. practice 
wrought, 

(A living sermon of the truths he taught,) 
For this by rules severe his life he squar’d, 
That all might see the doctrine which they 
heard. — Dryden. 


He that negotiates between God and man, 
As God’s ambassador, the grand concerns 
Of judgment and of mercy, should^ beware 
Of lightness in his speech. *Tis pitiful 
To court a grin where you should woo a 
soul; 

To break a jest, when pity would inspire 
Pathetic exhortation; and address 
The skittish fancy with facetious tales, 
When sent with God’s commission to the 
heart —Cowper. 


One" great want of the times is a 
commanding ministry — a ministry of 
a piety at once sober and earnest, and 
of mightiest moral power. Give us 
these men, “full of faith and of the 
Holy Ghost,” who will proclaim old 
truths with new energy, not cumber- 
ing them with massive drapery nor 
hiding them beneath piles of rubbish. 
Give us these men! men of sound 
speech, who will preach the truth as it 
is in Jesus, not with faltering tongue 
and averted eye, as if the mmd 
blushed at its own credulity — not dis- 
lillmg into it an essence so subtle and 
so speedily decomposed that a chemi- 
cal analysis alone can detect the faint 
odor which tells it has been there — 
but who will preach it apostlewise, 
that is, “first of all,” at once a prin- 
ciple shrined in the heart and a mo- 
tive mighty in the life — the source of 
all morals and the inspiration of all 
charity — the sanctifier of every rela- 
tionship, and the sweetener ox every 
toih Give us these men ! men of zeal 
untiring — whose hearts of constancy 
quail not although dull men sneer, and 
proud' men seom, and timid men blush, 
and cautiops men deprecate, and wick- 
ed ineii revUe. — Wxn. M. Punshon. 

Minority 

Votes should be weighed, not count- 
ed !— Schiller. 


This minority is great and foi^inid- 
able. X do not know whether. If I 
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aimed at the total overthrow of a 
kingdom, I should wish to be encum- 
bered with a large body of partisans. 
— Burke. 

Miracles 

Miracle is the pet child of faith. — 
Goethe. 


Every believer is God’s miracle. — 
Bailey. 

The miracles of earth are the laws 
of heaven. — Jean Paul Richter. 

When I look to my guiltiness, I see 
that my salvation is one of our 
Saviour’s greatest miracles, either in 
heaven or earth. — Rutherford. 

Miracles are ceased; and therefore 
we must needs admit the means, how 
things are perfected. — Shakespeare. 

What is a miracle? — ’Tis a reproach, 

*Tis an implicit satire on mankind; 

And while its satisfies, it censures too. 

— Young. 

Great floods have flown 
Ftom simple sources, and great seas have 
dried 

When miracles have by the greatest been 
denied. — Shakespeare. 

Man is the miracle in nature. God 
ISi the Pne Miracle tp man. Behold, 
*'Tb^Te is a God,” thou sayest. Thou sayest 
well;’ 

In that thoti sayest all. To Be is more 
Of wonderful, than behig, to have wrought, 
Or reigned, or rested-"— Jean Ingelow. 

What is thy thought? Th^e is no miracle? 
There is a great one, which thou hast not 
read, , , ! i - - 

And never shalt escape. Thyself. O nmn, 
Thpu art the miracle. Ay, thou’ fhyself, , 
Being in the world and, of thfe' wo'fld:, 
thyself, ' ' ^ 

Hast breathed In breath from Him that j 
’ made the world. , t ! 

ThOiU a,rt thy Fathet’s copy of Himself, — ^ * 
Thou art thy Father^# miracle. * 

— ^Jes^n Ingelow. 

A miracle is a supernatural 
whose antecedent forces are 
our finite vision, whose design is the 
d|sn}ay of alindghty power for the ac- 
cpiftpllshmept of almighty purposes, 
and whose npmediatp rpsult, as re- 
l^rds man, is diia ?^eco^ition of God 


pvent, 

beyond 


as the Supreme Ruler of all things, 
and of His will as the only supreme 
law. — ^A, E. Kittredge. 

We must not sit down, and look 
for miracles. Up, and be doing, and 
the Lord will be with thee. Prayer 
and pains, through faith in Christ 
Jesus, will do anything, — John Eliot 

MlrtK 

Mirth is God’s medicine. — Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


Mirth itself is too often but melan- 
choly in disguise. — Leigh Hunt. 

Care to our coffin adds a nail, no doubt; 
And ev’ry grin so merry, draws one out. 

— Dr. Wolcot. 

Man is the merriest species of the 
creation; all above or below him are 
serious. — Addison. 

. Mirth is the sweet wine of human 
life. It should be offered sparkling 
with zestful life unto God. — Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Fun gives you a forcible hug, and 
shakes laughter out of you, .whether 
you will or no. — Garrick. 

Frame your mind to mirth and merriment. 
Which bars a thousand harms and lengfh* 
ens life. — Shakespeare. 

Mirth is a Proteus, changing its 
shape and manner with the thousand 
diversities of individual character* 
from the most superfliuous gayety to 
the deepest, most earnest humor. — E. 
P. Whipple. 

Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 
Je^ and youthful jollity, 

Qum^, cranks, and wanton wiles, 

Nqus ajid becks, and wreathed smiles. 

" ' ' ' " , — Milton. 

^lessod be mir^l^nlpes^ ! It is one 
of the rpnorajo^ of tho world. I^on 
will let 3^u anuse them if only you 
will make them lau|b* — , Ward 
Beecher. * . ' , , \ • 5 * 

I love sneb ^airtjti as 4 pe^ pht make 
friends ashamed to look pp on one^ a^ 
other next morning.^ — Izaak Walton. 
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Harmless mirth is the best cordial 
against the consumption of the spirit; 
wherefore jesting is not unlawful, if 
it trespasseth not in quantity, quality 
or season. — Fuller. 


The greatness that would make us grave, 

Is but an empty^ thing. 

What mor^ than mirth would mortals have? 
The cheerful man's a king. 

— Bickerstaff. 


Let me play the fool 

With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles 
come; 

And let my liver rather heat with wine. 
Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. 

— Shakespeare. 


A merrier man, 

Within the limit of becoming mirth, 

I never spent an hour’s talk withal: 

His eye begets occasion for his wit; 

For every object that the one doth catch. 
The other turns to a mirth-moving jest. 

— Shakespeare. 


There is nothing like fun, is there? 
I haven’t any my&df, but I do like it 
in others. 0, we need it I We need 
all the counterweights we can muster 
to. balance the sad relations of life. 
God ha^ made many sunny spots in 
the h^rt; why should we exclude the 
light from them? — Haliburton. 


From the crown of his head to the 
sole of his foot he is all mirth ; he 
has twice or thrice cut Cupid’s bow- 
string, and the little hangman dare not 
shoot at him : be hath a heart as sound 
as a bell, and bis tongue is the clap- 
^r ; for what his heart thinks his 
tongue ^es^.— ^Shakespeare. 

Mirrh is God’s medicind. Every- 
body ought to bathe iS” it. Grim care, 
mProseness, anxiety, — qill tbw rtist of 
life, ought to be scoured d# by the oil 
of mirth, tt^ is better ' than omery. 
Every man ought to rub himself with 
it. A man without mirth is like a 
wagon without spring*^, in which, one 
is caused disagrjeeably to Jolt by every 
pebble over which, it runs. — Beecher. ’ 

Mirthfulness is in the mind,, and 
you cannot get it out. It is the blessed 
spirit that Qod has set in the mind to 
dust it, to enliven its dai^ places, and 
to drive asceticism, like a, foul nend, 
out at the back doot. It is just as 


good, in its place, as conscience or 
veneration. Praying can no more be 
made a substitute for smiling than 
smiling can for praying. — Beecher. 

Misanthropy 

Man delights not me, — nor woman 
neither. — Shakespeare. 


Let the misanthrope shun men and 
abjure; the most are rather lovable 
than hateful. — Tupper. 


I am misanthropos, and hate mankind. 

For thy part, I do wish thou wert a dog, 
That I might love thee something. 

— Shakespeare. 


Men possessing minds which are 
morose, solemn, and inflexible, enjoy, 
in general, a greater share of dignity 
than of happiness. — Bacon. 


The opinions of the misanthropical 
rest upon this very partial basis, that 
they adopt the bad faith of a few as 
evidence of the worthlessness of all. — 
Bovee. 


There cannot live a more unhappy 
creature than an ill-natured, old man, 
who is neither capable of receiving 
pleasures, nor sensible of doing them 
to others. — Sir W. Temple. 


Sombre thoughts and fancies often 
require a little real soil or substance to 
flourish in; they are the dark pine- 
trees which take root in, and frown 
over the rifts of the scathed and petri- 
fied heart, and are chiefly nourished 
by the rain of unavailii^ tears, and 
the vapors of fancy. — J. F. Boyes. 


We readily excuse paralytics from 
lal^r; and , shall we be angry with a 
hypochondriac for pot being cheerful 
in company? Must we stigmatize such 
an* ^ importunate ' person as peevish, 
positive, ^and unfit for society? His 
disord^'m^y nP6 more suffer him to be 
me^rry, tba,ii ’the gout will suffer an- 
othfer to dance. The advising a melan- 
cholic tp h® cb,e^rfnl is like bidding a 
coward to ^ cpurageous, or a dwarf 
be taI?er*- 7 WolIustonr^ 

Out of the a^heS of misanthropy 
benevplence ris^s again ) f|Pd many 
virtues where we hud imagined all wUs 
vice, many a<its of disihterested friend* 
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chip where we had fancied all was 
calculation and fraud — and so gradu- 
ally from the two extremes we pass to 
the proper medium ; and, feeling that 
no human being is wholly good or 
wholly base, we learn that true 
knowledge of mankind which induces 
us to expect little and forgive much. 
The world cures alike the optimist 
and the misanthrope. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

MiscHief 

She who means no mischief does it 
all. — Aaron Hill. 

To moUrn a mischief that is past and gone, 
Is the next way to draw new mischief on 
— Shakespeare. 

O, mischief! thou art swift 
To enter in the thoughts of desperate men! 

— Shakespeare. 

When to mischief mortals bend their will, 
How soon they find fit instruments of ill! 

— Pope. 

Few men are so clever as to know 
all the mischief they do. — Rochefou- 
cauld. 

The sower of the seed is assuredly 
the author of the whole harvest of 
mischief, — Demosthenes. 

The mischief of children is seldom 
actuated malibe ; that of groWn-up 
people alwhys is.— Rivarol. 

Mischief , ahd malice grow on the 
same branch of the tfee' ’of evil. — 
Aaron Bill. ! , • 

Man is ijo match for woman where 
mischief reigns. — Balzac. 

Jn life it is diflScult to say who do 
you the m^^st mischief, — enemies with 
the wbrst intentions, or friends with 
the best:;^BhIw^T-Hytton. 

Th^’^bipo^riity^ to do ihischief is 
fourid k ffuhdi^ed tfm'eS a4ay» i^hat 
of doing good once ^ a yestr.— Voltairbi 

Mishr ’ 

Aydrice ' is . fh^ * ^.ihiser’s ;dreahi*^ 
wmtt: : . . ; • 

A ni^re madhea^ t6 ^Jive like a 
wi’etch/ ahd die rich.— 7 Burton. 


The miser robs himself. — Lavater. 

O cursed hunger of pernicious gold 1 
— Dryden. 

Groan under gold, yet weep for want 
of bread. — Young. 

A miser grows rich by seeming 
poor; an extravagant man grows poor 
by seeming rich. — Shenstone. 

He heapeth up riches, and knoweth 
not who shall gather them. — Bible. 

Misers mistake gold for their good; 
whereas it is only the means of ob- 
taining it. — Rochefoucauld. 

History tells us of illustrious vil- 
lains, but there never was an illustri- 
ous miser. — St. Evremond. 

The life of a miser is a play of 
which we applaud only the closing 
scene. — Sanial-Dubay. 

Misers, as death approaches, are 
heaping up a chest of reasons to stand 
in more awe of him. — Shenstone. 

Foul cankering rust the hidden treasure 
frets; 

But gold that’s put to use more gqld begets. 

— Shakespeare. 

The miser, poor fool, not only 
starves his body, but also his own soul. 

^ — Theodore Parker. 

The cleverness of avarice is but the 
cunning of, , imbecility. — Bulwer- 
Lytton. ‘ 

Of all the vices, avarice is the most 
generally detested; it is the effect pf 
an avidity common to all men; it is 
because men hate those from whbm 
they can expect nothing. The greedy 
misers rail at sordid - misers.-Mael- 
vetius. ' 

Famine is in thy cheeks, 
Ne«d and oppression starveth in thine eyes. 
Contempt afid, beggary hang upon thy ba<^k; 
tnejW:0'rJd 4 S nobthy friend, nor the world’s 
' law.^ — Shakespeare. , . ^ . 

A miser is sometimes a grand ner- 
“sodige^fthln ^ ofi tekri', hkl^ ■ fine 
hdtrdPbr pbvefty; hnd he is not bon- 
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tepat to keep want from the door, or at 
arm’s length, but he places it, by heap- 
ing wealth upon wealth, at a sublime 
distance ! — Lamb. 


A thorough miser mu^t possess con- 
siderable strength of character to bear 
the self-denial imposed by his penu- 
riousness. Egual sacrifices, endured 
voluntarily in a better cause, would 
make a saint or a martyr. — W. ±5. 
Clulow. 


Mon^ never can be well managed 
if sought solely through the greed of 
money for its own sake. In all mean- 
ness there is a defect of intellect as 
well as of heart. And even the clever- 
ness of avarice is but the cunning oi 
imbecility. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

Misery 

The miserable are sacred. — Seneca. 

Misery makes sport to mock itself. — 
Shakespeare. 

Misery acquaints a man with 
strapge bedfellows. — Shakespeare. 

Half our misery from our foibles 
springs. — Hannah More. 

One woe doth tread upon another’s heel, 
So fast they follow. —Shakespeare. 

He that is down need fear no fall. — 
Bunyan. 

Man is only miserable so far as be 
thinks himself so. — Sannazaro. 


Misery still delights to trace 
Its semblance in another’s case. 

— Cowper. 


When sorrows come, they come not single 
spies. 

But in battalions. — Shakespeare. 


The go<^s from heaven survey 
fatal strife, and mourn the miseries 
of human life. — Dryden. 


When a few words will rescue 
misery out of her distress, I hate the 
man who can be a churl of them. — 
Sterne. 


There are a good many real miseries 
in life that we cannot help smiling at. 


but they are the smiles that m^e 
wrinkles and not dimples. — O. W* 
Holmes. 


This iron world brings down the 
stoutest hearts to Ipwest state ; for 
misery doth bravest minds abate. — 
Spenser. 


Miserable men commiserate not 
themselves ; bowelless unto others, ^d 
merciles* unto their own bowels. — Sir 
Thomas Browne. 


Misery is caused for the most part, 
not by a heavy crash of disaster, but 
by the corrosion of less visible evils, 
which canker enjoyment and under- 
mine security. — Hr. Johnson. 


Misery and ignorance are always 
the cause of great evils. Misery is 
easily excited to anger, and ignorance 
soon yields to perfidious counsels. — 
Addison. 


One more Unfortunate 
Weary ot breath. 

Rashly importunate, 

Gone to her death. — Hood. 


Misery is so little appertaining to 
our nature, and happiness so much so, 
that we in the same degree of illusion 
only lament over that which has 
pained us, but leave unnoticed that 
which has rejoiced us. — Richter. 


If misery be the effect of virtue, it 
ought to be reverenced;^ if of ill-for- 
tune, to be pitied; and if of vice, not 
to be insulted, because it is perhaps 
itself a punishment adequate to the 
crime by which it was produced. — 
Hr. Johnson, 

Small miseries, like small debts, hit 
ns in so many places and meet us at 
so many turns and corners, that what 
they want in weight they make up in 
number, and render it leas hazardous 
to stapd one cannon ball than a volley 
of bullets. — Colton. 


Man is so great that bis grealxiess 
appears even in the consciousness of 
his misery. A tree does not know 
itself to be miserable. It is true that 
it is misery indeed to know qne’s self 
to be miserable; bm then it is great- 
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ness also. In this way, all man’s 
miseries go to prove his greatness. 
They are the miseries of a mighty 
potentate, of a dethroned monarch. — 
Pascal. 

Nothing is a misery. 

Unless our weakness apprehend it so: 

We cannot be more faithful to ourselves, 

In anything that’s manly, than to make 
Ill-fortune as contemptible to us 
As it makes us to others. 

— Beaumont and Fletcher. 

The misery of human life is made 
up of large masses, each separated 
from the other by certain intervals. 
One year the death of a child; years 
after, a failure in trade; after another 
longer or shorter interval, a daughter 
may have married unhappily; in all 
but the singularly unfortunate, the 
integral parts that compose the sum- 
total of V the unhappiness of a man’s 
life are easily counted and distinctly 
remembered. — Coleridge. i 

Misfortune j 

We have seen better days. — Shake- j 
speare. 

The lowest ebb is the turn of the 
tide. — Longfellow. 

Misfortunes should always be ex- 
pected. — Johnson. 

Our greatest misfortunes come to 
us from ourselves. — Rousseau. 

Misfortunes have their dignity and 
their redeeming power.- — Gkorge S. 
Hillard. 

A soul exasperated in ills, falls out 

With everything,* its friend, itself. 

—Addison. 

Sick in the world’s regard, wretched 
and low.— Shakespeare. 

Our bravest lessons are not learned 
through success, but misadventure. — 
Alcott. 

Oh, give me thy hand, one writ with 
me in sour misfortune’s book. — Shake- 
speare, 

If misfortune com^s, she brings 
along the bravest virtues, — ^Thomson. 


Little minds are tamed and sub- 
dued by misfortune; but great minds 
rise above it. — Washington Irving, 

Who hath not known ill-fortune, nevet 
knew 

Himself, or his own virtue. — Mallet 

We have all of us sufficient forti- 
tude to bear the misfortunes of others. 
— La Rochefoucauld. 

Misery and misfortune is all one; 
and of misfortune fortune hath only 
the gift — Sir P. Sidney. 

Many men, seemingly impelled by 
fortune, hasten forward to meet mis- 
fortune half way. — Rousseau. 

It is good to see in the misfortunes 
of others what we should avoid. — ' 
Syrus. 

When one is past, another care we have; 
Thus woe succeeds a woe, as wave a wave. 

— Herrick. 

Sick in the world’s regard, wretched 
and low. — Shakespeare. 

Heaven sends us misfortunes as a 
moral tonic. — Lady Blessington. 

After all, our worst misfortunes 
never happen, and most miseries lie in 
anticipation. — Balzac. 

The less we parade our misfortunes* 
the more sympathy we command. — 
Orville Dewey. 

Most of our misfortunes are more 
supportable than the comments of our 
friends upon them. — Colton. 

I believe, indeed, that it is more 
laudable to sitff^r ^eat inisfortunes 
than to do great things.— Stanislaus, 

Misfortune makes of certain souls a 
vast desert through which rings the 
voice of God. — ^Balzac. 

— 

Men do not go out to meet misfor- 
tune as we do. They learn it; and 
we — ^we divine it.— Mme. Swetqhine. 

The greatest misfortune of all is not 
to be able to bear misfortunt. — ^Biaa 
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How true it is that, sooner or later, 
the most rebellious must bow beneath 
the yoke of misfortune! — De StaM. 


The quivering flesh, though torture- 
torn, may live, but souls, once deeply 
wounded, heal no more. — Ebenezer 
Elliott. 


Mishaps are like knives, that either 
serve us or cut us, -as we grasp them 
by the blade or the handle. — Lowell. 


There is nothing so wretched or 
foolish as to anticipate misfortunes. 
"V^at madness it is in your expecting 
evil before it arrives I — Seneca. 


When I was happy I thought I knew 
men, but it was fated that I should 
know them in misfortune only. — ^Na- 
poleon. 


Some souls are ennobled and ele- 
vated by seeming misfortunes, which 
then become blessings in disguise. — 
Chapin. 


When any calamity has been suf- 
fered, the first thing to he remembered 
is, how much has been escaped. — ^John- 
son. 


We exaggerate misfortune and hap- 
piness alike. We are never either so 
.wretched or so happy as we say we 
are. — Balzac. 


Men are prostrated by misfortune; 
women bend, but do not break, and 
martyr-like live on.— Anna Cora 
Mowatt. 


Misfortune is never mournful to the 
soul that accepts it; for such do al- 
ways see that every cloud is an angeFs 
face. — St. Jerome. 


The good man, even though over- 
whelmed by misfortune, loses neyer his 
inborn greatness of soul. Camphor- 
wood burnt in the fire becomes all the 
more fragraqt. — Sataka. 

There is a chill air surrounding 
those who are down in the world ; and 
people are glad to get aw^y from them, 
as from a cold room. — George Eliot. 


I am convinced that we have a de* 
gree of delight, and that no small one, 
in the real misfortunes and pains of 
others. — Burke. 


I do not myself believe there is any 
misfortune. What men call such is 
merely the shadowside of a good. — 
George MacDonald. 


We should learn, by reflecting on 
the misfortunes which have attended 
others, that there is nothing singular 
in those which befall ourselves. — Mel- 
moth. 


It is seldom that God sends such 
calamities upon man as men bring 
upon themselves and suffer willingly. 
— Jeremy Taylor. 


The diamond of character is re- 
vealed by the concussion of misfor- 
tune, as the splendor of the precious 
jewel of the mine is developed by the 
blows of the lapidary. — E. A. Duri- 
vage. 


Misfortunes are, in morals, what 
bitters are in medicine : each is at first 
disagreeable; but as the bitters act as 
corroborants to the stomach, so adver- 
sity chastens and ameliorates the dis- 
position. — From the French- 


Misfortune, like a creditor severe. 

But rises in demand for her delay; 

She makes a scourge of past prosperity 
To sting thee more and double thy distress. 

— Young. 


It is often better to have a great 
deal of harm happen to one; a great 
deal may arouse you to remove what 
a little will only accustom you to en- 
dure. — Lord Greville. 


When misfortunes happen to such 
as dissent from us in matters of re- 
ligion, we call theta judgments; when 
to those of our own sect, we call them 
trials; when to persons neither way 
distinguished, we ' are cohtent to at- 
tribute them to the settled course of 
things. — Shenstone. ’ 


In ihisfortune tve often mistake de- 
jection for constancy ; we bear it With- 
out daring to look 6h it ; like cowards, 
who suffer thenisfilyes to be murdered 
without resistance! — Rodhe^foncauld. 
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If all men would bring tbeir mis- 
fortunes together in one place, most 
would be glad to take his own home 
again, rather than to take a propor- 
tion out of the common stock. — Solon. 


Flowers never emit so sweet and 
strong a fragrance as before a storm. 
Beauteous soul ! when a storm ap- 
proaches thee, be as fragrant as a 
sweet-smelling flower. — Richter. 


What man’s life is not overtaken by 
one or more of those tornadoes that 
send us out of the course, and fling us 
on rocks to shelter as best we may? — 
Thackeray. 


Then was I as a tree whose boughs 
'did bend with fruit; but in one night, 
a storm or robbery, call it what you 
will, shook down my mellow hangings, 
nay, my leaves, and left me bare to 
weather. — Shakespeare. 

" ' ' — * 
I may grieve with the smart of an 
evil as soon as I feel it, but I wiU not 
smart with the grief of an evil as soon 
as I hear of it. My evil, when it 
cometh, may make my grief too great; 
why, then, should my grief, before it 
comes, make my evil greater? — Arthur 
Warwick. 


My May of life is fallen into the 
sear, the yellow leaf; and that which 
should accompaiiy old age, as honor, 
love, obedience, troops of friends, I 
must not look to have; but in their 
stead, curses, not loud but deep, 
mouth-honor, breath which fhe poor 
heart would fain deny and dare not. — 
Shakespeare. 


But strong of limb 

And swift of foot misfortune is, and, far 
Outstripping all, comes first to every land, 
And there wreaks evil on mankind, which 
prayers 

Do afterwards redress. — Homer. 


Falleh, fallen, fallen, fallen, 

Fallen from his high estate, 

' And welt’ring in his blood; 

Deserted at his utmost need, 

But those his former bounty fed; 

On the bare earth expos’d he lies. 

With not a friend to close his eyes. 

— Dry den. 


' There is a Rus&ian proverb wlflch 
Stays that misfortune is next door to 


stupidity; and it will generally be 
found that men who are constantly 
lamenting their ill luck are only reap- 
ing the consequences of their own neg- 
lect, mismanagement, improvidence, or 
want of application. — Samuel Smiles. 

Missions 

Palestine was the West Point and 
Annapolis for the world. In that lit- 
tle country God was training up a 
people out of whom, when the full- 
ness of the time should come, His 
gospel cadets should emerge, fitted by 
all the training of all their national 
history for going out among the 
heathen and proclaiming the un- 
searchable riches of Christ. — Wm. M. 
Taylor. 


A man may make his way across 
the Atlantic in a skiff, for all 1 
know; but if you are intending to 
cross the sea, take my advice, and 
secure passage in a first-class steamer, 
and you will be more likely to get 
there. So it is with these heathen 
millions, I do not know but some of 
them may drift, and we shall find 
them in the city of God. But I do 
know that by giving them the gospel, 
by building up and supporting among 
them a Christian church, we shall 
greatly multiply their chances for 
heaven. — 0. H. Fowler. 


Every impulse and stroke of mis- 
sionary power on earth is from the 
heart of Christ He sows, apd there 
is a harvest He touches nations, 
and there arises a brotherhood, not 
only civilized by His light, sanc- 
tified by His. love. The isles of Jgie 
ocean wait for Him. He spreads His 
net and gathers of every kind, and 
lol the burden of the sea is not only 
fishes, but fishermen,, who go and 
gather and come agairu If there are 
activity, free giving, ready going, a 
full treasury, able men who say, 
**Here am I, send me,” it is because 
through all the organization Christ 
liyes, and His personal Spirit worlss. 
There is no other ppssible spring for 
that enthusiasm. — Bishop Hpnting- 
toru 


The movement has indeed been slow^ 
and not such as man would have ex- 
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pected; but it has been analogous to 
the great movements of God in His 
providence and in His works. So, if 
we may credit the geologists, has this 
earth reached its present state. So 
have moved on the great empires. So 
retribution follows crime. So rise 
the tides. So grows the tree with 
long intervals of repose and apparent 
death. So comes on the spring, with 
battling elements and frequent re- 
verses,^ with fenow-banks and violets, 
and, if we had no experience, we 
might be doubtful what the end would 
be. But we know that back of all 
this, beyond these fluctuations, away 
in, the serene heavens, the sun is mov- 
ing steadily on ; that these very agi- 
tations of the elements and seeming 
reverses, are not only the sign, but 
the result of his approach, and that 
the full warmth and radiance of the 
summer noontide are sure to come. 
So, O Divine Redeemer, Sun of Right- 
eousness come Thou ! So will He 
come. It may be through clouds and 
darkness and tempest; but the heaven 
where He is, is serene; He is ^‘travel- 
ing in the greatness of His strength;’’ 
and as surely as the throne of God 
abides, we know He shall yet reach 
the height and splendor of the high- 
est noon, and that the light of millen- 
nial glory shall yet flood the earth. — 
Mark Hopkins. 

Mistake 

To step aside is human. — Burns. 


All flesh doth frailty breed! — Spenr 
ser. 


Any man may commit a mistake, 
but none but a fool will continue in 
it. — Cicero. 


Being a mortal, you have stumbled; 
in this mortal life it is a wonder when 
a man has been happy throughout his 
life.— Bato. 


We leam wisdom from failure much 
more than from success; we often dis- 
cover what will do by finding out 
what will not do; and probably he 
who never made a mistake never 
made a discovery. Horne Tooke used 
to say of his studies in intellectual 
philosophy, that he had become all 
the better acquainted with the coun- 


try through having had the good luck 
sometimes to lose his way. — Samuel 
Smiles. 

Mistrust 

It is more disgraceful to distrust 
than to be deceived by our friends. — 
La Rochefoucauld. 


I hold it cowardice, 

To rest mistrustful, where a noble heart 
Hath pawn’d an open hand in sign of love. 

— Shakespeare. 


The world is an old woman, that 
mistakes any gilt farthing for a gold 
coin ; wherebv. being often cheated, 
she will henceforth trust nothing but 
the common copper. — Carlyle. 

Mok 

The multitude is always in the 
wrong. — Roscommon. 


, Mobs are multiplied ignorance. — 
Sir W. Jones. 


The scum that rises upmost, when 
the nation boils.— Dryden. 


The mob bas nothing to lose, every- 
thing to gain. — Goethe. 


License they mean when they cry 
liberty. — Milton. 


The multitude unaw’d is insolent; 
Once seiz’d with fear, contemptible and vain. 

—Mallet. 


The blind monster with uncounted 
heads, the still discordant, wavering 
multitude. — Shakespeare. 


The mob is man voluntarily de- 
scending to the nature of the beast. — 
Emerson. 


It has been very truly said that the 
mob has many beads, but to br^iins. — • 
Rivarol. 


Mankind in the gross is a gaping 
monster, that loves to be deceived, 
and has seldom been disappointed,— 
Mackenzie. 


It is the proof of a bad cause When 
it is applauded by the mob. — Seneca* 
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The mob have neither judgment nor 
principle, — ready to bawl at night for 
the reverse of what they desired in 
the morring, — Tacitus. 


The mob is a monster^ with the 
hands of Briareus, but the head of 
Polyphemus, — strong to execute, but 
blind to perceive. — Colton. 


The dregs may stir themselves as 
they please ; they fall back to the bot- 
tom by their own coarseness. — ^Jou- 
bert. 


low to its various sources as the sea 
itself; nor does the parallel stop here, 
for the ocean is not more fickle and 
uncertain, more terrible when roused, 
more unreasonable or more cruel. — 
Dickens. 


The many-headed multitude, whom 
inconstancy only doth by accident 
guide to well-doing I Who can set 
confidence there, where company 
takes away shame, and each may lay 
the fault upon his fellow? — Sir P. 
Sidney. 


’Tis ever thus: indulgence spoils the base; 
Raising up pride, and lawless turbulence, 
like noxious vapors from the fulsome marsh 
When morning shines upon it. 

—Joanna Baillie. 


Let there be an entire abstinence 
from intoxicating drinks throughout 
this country during the period of a 
single generation, and a mob would 
be as impossible as combustion with- 
out oxygen. — Horace Mann. 


The mob is a sort of bear; while 
your ring is through its nose, it will 
ev^n dance under jour cudgel; but 
should the ring slip, and you lose 
your hold, the brute will turn and 
rend you. — Jane Porter. 


Inconstant, blind, 

Deserting friends at need, and duped hy 

Loud an<i seditious, when a chief inspired 
Their headlong fury, but, of him deprived, 
Already slaves that lick’d the scourging 
hand. — Thomson. 


What would you have, ybu curs. 
That like nor peace, nor war?i the one 



Where he should find you lions," fipds you 
hares; 

Where foxes, gee^ ; you are no 'Surer, no. 
Than is the coal of fire upon the ice. 

Or hailstone in the sun. 

— Shakespeare. 


A mob is usually a creature of very 
mysterious existence, particularly iu 
a large city. Where it comes from, 
or wfiither it goes, few men can tell, 
.^eipblihg mi dispersi^ with eQual 
Biiddennesa. it is as difficult to fol- 


It is an easy and vulgar thing to 
please the mob, and not a very ardu- 
ous task to astonish them ; but es- 
sentially to benefit and to improve 
them is a work fraught with difficulty, 
and teeming with danger. — Colton. 


They praise, and they admire they know not 
what, 

And know not whom, but as one leads the 
other; 

And what delight to be by such extoU’d, 

To live upon their tongues, and be their 
talk, 

Of whom to be disprais’d were no small 
praise? — Milton. 


When roused to rage the madden- 
ing populace storms, their fury, like 
a rolling flame, bursts^ forth un- 
quenchable; but give its violence 
ways, it spends itself, and as its force 
abates, learns to obey and yields it to 
your will. — Euripides. 


Mocking-Bird 

Then from the neighboring ^thicket the 
mocking-bird, wildest of singers, 
Swinging aloft on a willow spray that hung 
o’er the water, 

Shook from his little throat such floods of 
; delirious music, 

That the whole air and the woods and the 
waves seemed silent to listen. 

, . — Longfellow. 


Winged mimic of the woods 1 thou motley 
looll , .. ' 

Who shall thy gay bufioone|Fy^ describe r 
Thine ever-ready notes of ndipule 
Pursue thy fellbws still with jest and jioe: 
Wit, sophist, songster, Yorick of thy tribe 
Thou sportive satirist of Nature’s school; 
To thee the palm of scoffing we ascribe, 
Arch-mocker and oiad abbot of misrule 1 
— Robert Wilde, D. D, 
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Living echo, bird of eve. 

Hush thy wailing, cease to grieve; 
Pretty warbler, wake the grove 
To notes of joy, to songs of love. 

— Thomas Morton. 

BCoderation 

The just medium. — Louis Philippe. 


Moderation is the pleasure of the 
wise. — Voltaire. 


True happiness springs from mod- 
eration. — Goethe. 


To live long, it is necessary to live 
slowly. — Cicero. 


All the operations of Nature are 
gradual. — ^Bacon. 


The most haste, ever the worst 
si)eed. — Churchill. 


Tranquil pleasures last the longest. 
— Bovee. 


Moderate pleasure relaxes the spirit, 
and moderates it. — Seneca. 


They are sick that surfeit with too 
much, as they that starve with noth- 
ing.— Shakespeare. 


In everything the middle course is 
best : all things in excess bring trouble 
to men. — Plautus. 


Moderation is the silken string 
running through the pearl-chain of all 
virtues. — Fuller. 


It is best to rise from life as from 
a banquet, neither thirsty nor 
drunken. — ^Aristotle. 


Moderation consists in being moved 
as angels are moved. — Joubert. 


There arc times when moderation 
must be hypocrisy. — Bayle St. John. 


There is a German proverb which 
says that Take-it-Easy and Live^ 
Long are brothers. — Bovee. . 


There is a mean in all things. 
Even virtue itself hath its stated lim- 
its ; which not being strictly observed, 
it ceases to be virtue. — Horace, 


Fortify yourself with moderation ; 
for this is an impregnable fortress. — ^ 
Epictetus. 


Everything that exceeds the bounds 
of moderation has an unstable foun- 
dation. — Seneca* 


The superior man wishes to be slow 
in his words and earnest in his con- 
duct. — Confucius. 


Unlimited activity, of whatever 
kind, must end in bankruptcy. — 
Goethe. 


Health, longevity, beauty, are other 
names for personal purity; and tem- 
perance is the regimen for all. — A. 
Bronson Alcott. 


Equally inured by moderation either 
state to bear, prosperous or adverse. — 
Milton. 


Moderation is commonly firm ; and 
firmness is commonly successful. — ^Dr. 
Johnson. 


Moderation is the key-note of last- 
ing enjoyment. — Hosea Ballou. * 


Who loves the golden mean is safe 
from the poverty of a tenement, is 
free from the envy of a palace. — 
Horace. 


Moderation resembles temperance. 
We are not so unwilling to eat more, 
as afraid of doing ourselves harm by 
it. — Rochefoucauld. 


Only actions give life strength ; 
only moderation gives it a charm. — 
Richter. 


The boundary of man is modera- 
tion. When once we i)ass that pale 
our guardian angel quits his charge 
of us. — ^Feltham. 


Modethtion is the inseparable com- 
panion of wisdom, but with it genius 
has npt eveii a nodding acquaintance. 
— Colton. , * * 


It is a little stream, which flows 
softly, but freshens everything along 
its course. — Mme. Swetchine. 
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A thins moderately good is not so 
good as it ought to be. Moderation 
in temper is always a virtue ; but 
moderation in principle is always a 
vice. — Thomas Paine. 


It is certainly a very important 
lesson to learn how to enjoy ordinary 
things, and to be able to relish your 
being, without the transport of some 
passion, or gratification of some ap- 
petite. — Steele. 


There is a limit to enjoyment, though the 
sources o£ wealth be boundless. 

And the choicest pleasures of life lie within 
the ring of moderation. — Tupper. 


Moderation cannot have the credit 
of combating and subduing ambition, 
— they are never found together* 
Moderation is the languor and in- 
dolence of the soul, as ambition is its 
activity and ardor. — Rochefoucauld. 


Education and. study, and the fa- 
vors of the muses, confer no greater 
benefit on those that seek them than 
these humanizing and civilizing les- 
sons, which teach our natural qual- 
ities to submit to the limitations pre- 
scribed by reason, and to avoid the 
wildness of extremes. — ^Plutarch. 

For aught I see, they are as sick, 
that surfeit with too much, as they 
that , starve with nothing; it is no 
mean ’ happiness, therefore, to be 
seated in the mean; superfluity comes 
sooner by white hairs, but compe- 
tency lives longer.— Shakespeare. 


Let a man take time enough for 
the most trivial deed, though it be but 
the paring of his nails. The buds 
swell imperceptibly, vP^ltbout hurry < or 
confusioiH — ^ if the ^ 'short* ^ring 
days were an * eit^nity.*-r-Thoreau; . 

Moderation, which consists. Jn ] an 
indifference about little things,^ and 

in a prudent anid ►^well^rop^itoed 

about things of 5 importance, 
proceed from Nothing but true knowP 
edge, which has its foundation in selfr 
acquaintance. — Lord Chatham. 


■To go beyond the bounds of! mod- 
eration is to outrage humanRy. The 
greatness oL the human soul is shown 


by knowing how to keep within 
proper bounds. So far from great- 
ness consisting in going beyond its 
limits, it really consists in keeping 
within it. — Pascal. 

Modesty 

Modesty is the conscience of the 
body. — Balzac. 


Praise thyself never. — Seneca. 


Modesty is of the color of virtue. — - 
Diogenes, 


Modesty is the citadel of beauty and 
virtue. — Demades. 


Modesty is policy, no less than vir- 
tue. — Simms. 


Everything that is exquisite hides 
itself. — Joseph Roux. 


’T is modesty that makes them seem 
divine. — Shakespeare. 


Virtue which shuns the day. — 
Addison. 


A modest man never talks of him- 
self. — La Bruyfere. 


Avoid pretension; Nature never 
pretends. — Lavater. 

True modesty is a discerning 
grace. — Cowper. , 

Modesty is not only an ornament* 
but also a guard to virtue. — ^Addi- 
son, 

What can be found equal to mod- 
esty, uncorrupt faith, the sister of 
justice, and undisguised truth?— 
Horace. 

No padlocks, bolts, or bs^rs can 
secure a maiden so well as her own 
r^erve.-^-^^rvantes. * * 

wbrds admit of no defence; ’ 

For want of decency is want of "sense. , 

—Wentworth Dillon. 


The woman ^ and the soldier wh® 
do not ^defend ithe fir^t pass.^Tyifl 
never defend? the Jas|.rr-Wieldh^*- 
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Modesty is a sweet song-bird no 
open cage-door can tempt to flight. — ‘ 
Hafiz, 


Modesty is a diamond setting to 
female beauty. — Fanny Kemble But- 
ler. 


Modesty is bred of self-reverence. 
Fine manners are the mantle of fair 
minds. — Alcott. 


Modesty once extinguished knows 
not how to return. — Seneca. 


Her modest looks the cottage might adorn, 
Swee* as the primrose peeps beneath the 
thoni. — Goldsmith. 


True modesty avoids everything 
that is criminal; false modesty every- 
thing that is unfashionable. — ^Addison. 


I think that few people are aware 
how early it is right to respect the 
modesty of an infant. — Harriet Mar- 
tineau. 


Nothing can atone for the want of 
modesty, without which beauty is un- 
graceful and wit detestable. — Steele. 


No age, sex, or condition is above 
or belcw the absolute necessity of 
modesty; but without it one is vastly 
beneath the rank of man. — Barton. 


That chastity of look which seems 
to hang, a veil of purest light, oyer 
all her beauties, and by forbidding 
most inflames desires. — Young, 


The crimson glow of modesty o’erspread 
Her cheek, and ^ve new lustre to her 
charms, — ^r, Thomas Franklin. 


”God will punish,” say the Orien- 
tals, ^‘him who sees and 'him who is 
seen,” Beautiful and terrible rec- 
ommendation of modesty! — ^Joubert. 


Modesty never rages, never mur- 
murs, never pouts when it is ill- 
treated; it pines, it beseeches, it lan- 
guishes. — Steele, 


Modesty is silent when it would be 
improper to speak; the humble, with- 
out being called upon, never recollects 
to say anything of himself.— -Lavater, 


Let us be careful to distinguish 
modesty, which is ever amiable, from 
reserve, which is only prudent. — 
Shenstone. 


Modesty is a bright dish-cover, 
which makes us fancy there is some- 
thing very nice underneath it. — Doug- 
las Jerrold. 


Modesty is a kind of shame or bash- 
fulness proceeding from the sense a 
man has of his own defects compared 
with the perfections of him whom he 
comes before.- ^South. 


The greatest ornament of an ib 
lustrious life is modesty and humility, 
which go a great way in the character 
even of the most exalted princes. — 
Napoleon. 


The modest man has everything to 
gain, and the arrogant man every- 
thing to lose; for modesty has always 
to deal with generosity, and arro- 
gance with envy. — Rivarol. 


Be simple and modest in your de- 
portment, and treat with indifference 
whatever lies between virtue and vice. 
Love the human race; obey God. — 
Marcus Antoninus. 


Women and men of retiring tim- 
idity are cowardly only in dangers 
which affect themselves, but the first 
to rescue when others are endangered. 
— ^Richter. 


Modesty in women has two special 
advantages, — it enhances beauty and 
veils uncomeliness.-^FonteneIle. 


How beautiful is modesty ! It 
winneth upon all beholders ; but a 
word or a glance may destroy the pure 
love that should have been for thee. 
— Tapper. 


Modesty is the lowest of the vir- 
tues, and is a confession of the de^ 
ficiency it indicates. He who under- 
values himself is justly undervalued 
by others. — Hazlitt. 


God intended for women two pre- 
ventatives against sin, modesty and 
remorse; in oonfessicia to a mortal 
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priest the former is removed by his 
absolution, the latter is taken away. — 
Miranda of Piedmont. 


The first of all virtues is innocence ; 
the next is modesty. If we banish 
modesty out of the world, she carries 
away with her half the virtue that is 
in it. — Addison. 


You little know what you have 
done, when you have first broke the 
bounds of modesty; you have set open 
the door of your fancy to the devil, so 
that he can, almost at his pleasure 
ever after, represent the same sinful 
pleasure to you anew. — Baxter. 


performs much, speaks in monosylla* 
bles, hugs his fact. He calls his em- 
ployment by its lowest name, and so 
takes from evil tongues their sharpest 
weapon. — Emerson. 


A just and reasonable modesty doet 
not only recommend eloquence, but 
sets off every great talent which a man 
can be possessed of; it heightens all 
the virtues which it accompanies; like 
the shades in paintings, it raises and 
rounds every figure and makes the 
colors more beautiful, though not so 
glaring as they wduld be without. — 
Addison. 


Wrap thyself in the decent veil that 
the arts or the graces weave for thee, 
O human nature ! It is only the 
statue of marble whose nakedness the 
eye can behold without shame and 
offence ! — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Virtue she finds too painful an endeavor. 
Content to dwell in decencies for ever. 

— Pope. 


Can it be that modesty may more betray 
Our sense than woman’s lightness ? 

— Shakes peaie. 


It is often found that modesty and 
humility not only do no good, but are 
positively hurtful, when they are 
shown to the arrogant who have taken 
up a prejudice against you, either 
from envy or from any other cause. — 
Machiavelli. 


The violet droops its soft and bashful brow, 
But from its heart sw^et incense fills the 
air*,-r- 

So rich within — so pure without— ^art thou, 
With modest mien and soul of virtue 
rare. — Mrs. Osgood. 


True modesty is a discerning grace 
And only blushes in the proper place; 

But counterfeit is blind, and skulks through 


fear. 

Where ’tis a shame to he asham’d t’ ap- 


pear: 

Humility the parent of the first, 

The last vanity produc’d and nurs’<^. 

— Cowper^ 


The mark of the man of the world 
is absence of pretension. He does not 
iqake a speech; he takes a low busi- 
ness tone, avoids all brag, is nobody, 
dresses plainly, promises not at all. 


The gravest events dawn with no 
more noise than the morning star 
makes in rising. All great develop- 
ments complete themselves in the 
world, and modestly wait in silence, 
praising themselves never, and an- 
nouncing themselves not at all. We 
must be sensitive, and sensible, if we 
would see the beginnings and endings 
of great things. That is our part. — 
Beecher. 


Bashfulness is not so much the ef- 
fect of an ill education, as the proper 
gift and provision of wise nature. 
Every stage of life has its own set of 
manners, that is suited to it, and best 
becomes it. Bach is beautiful in its 
season ; and you might as well quarrel 
with the child’s rattle, and advance 
him directly to the boy’s top and span- 
farthing, as expect from difiSdent 
youth the manly confidence of riper 
age, — ^Bishop Hurd. 


The chariest maid is prodigal enough 
If she unveil her beauty to the moon: 

Virtue itself scapes not calumnious strokes: 
The canker galls the infants of the Spring, 
Too oft before their buttons be disclosed; 
And in the mom and liquid dew of Youth, 
Contagious blastments are mqst imminent. 
Be wary then: test safety lies in fear. 

—Shakespeare. 

Moments ^ > 

When Youth and Pleasure meet to 
chase the glowing hours with flying 
feet.— Byron. 


I see that time divided is never long, 
and that regularity abridges all things 
— Mme. de Sta6l. 
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There is not a moment without some 
duty. — Gicero. 

Arrow-swift the present sweepeth, 
and motionless forever stands the past. 
— Schiller. 


A moment is a mighty thing 
Beyond the soul’s imagination; 

For in it, though we trace it not,^ 

How much there crowds of varied lot 
How much of life, life cannot see, 

Barts onward to eternity! 

— Robert Montgomery. 

The ill usage of every minute is a 
new record against us in heaven. — 
Zimmermann. 

The present moment is a powerful 
doity. — Goethe, 

Money 

The life-blood of the nation.— 
Swift. 

Greatest god below the sky. — 
Spenser. 

The almighty dollar!— Washington 
Irving. 

The picklock that never fails. — 
Massinger. 

Wisdom^ knowledges, power,-T-all 
combined. — Byron. 


Money is a necessity ; so is dirt. — 
Haliburton. 

Beady money is Aladdin’s lamp. — 
Byron. 

We are all slaves to the shining 
metal. — Douglas Jerrold. 


The dangers gather as the treasures 
rise. — Dr. Johnson. 


Money is life to us wretched mor- 
tals. — Hesiodus. 


If money go before, all ways do lie 
open. — Shakespeare. 

This bank-note world.— Fitz-Greene 
Halleck. 


Put not your trust in money, but 
put your money in trust — ^Holmes. 


Money is a good soldier, sir, and 
will on. — Shakespeare. 


Money lost is bewailed with un- 
feigned tears.— Juvenal. 

Money, Paul, can do anything.— 
Dickens. 

Excess of wealth is cause of cove- 
tousness. — Marlowe. 

What’s money without happiness? — 
Bulwer-Lytton. 

Money makes a man laugh. — John 
Shelden. 


Money makes up in a measure all 
other wants in men. — Wycherley. 

The wretched impotence of gold.— 
Young. 


Labor not to be rich : cease from 
thine own wisdom. — Solomon. 


All-powerful money supplies the 
place of birth and beauty. — Horace. 


Mammon is the largest slaveholder 
in the world. — Frederic Saunders. 


Money is a handmaiden, if thou 
knowest to use it; a mistress if thou 
knowest not. — Horace. 


The use of money is all the advan- 
tage there is in having money. — Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

If you make money your god, it will 
plague you like the devil. — ^Fielding. 


Gold is the fool’s curtain, which 
bides all his defects from the world.— 
'Feltham. 


A wise man should have money in 
his head, but not in his heart — 
Swift. 


For ^old the merchant ploughs th€ 
main, the farmer ploughs the manor. 
— Burns. 


Money is power, and rare are tha 
heads that can withstand the posses 
ision of great power. — ^Beaponfield. 
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Mammon wins his way where 
seraphs might despair. — ^Byron. 


He that wants money, means and 
content, is without three good friends. 
— Shakespeare. 


Money is the god of our time, and 
Rothschild is his prophet. — Heine. 


The deepest depth of vulgarism is 
that of setting up money as the ark of 
the covenant. — Carlyle. 


Make all you can, save all you can, 
give all you can. — Wesley. 


Money is a good servant, but a 
dangerous master. — Bouhours. 


But the jingling of the guinea helps 
the hurt that Honor feels. — ^Tennyson. 


All love has something of blindness 
in it, especially the love of money. 


To despise money on some occasions 
is a very great gain. — Terence. 


Money brings honor, friends, con- 
quest, and realms. — Milton. 


Money is a bottomless sea, in which 
honor, conscience, and truth may be 
drowned. — Kozlay. 


Money is not required to buy one 
necessity of the soul. — ^Thoreau. 


There is no place invincible, where- 
in an ass loaded with gold may enter. 
—Stephen Collett. 

Money often costs too much, and 
power and pleasure are not cheap. — 
Emerson. 


The philosophy which affects to 
teach us a contempt of money does not 
run very deep. — Henry Taylor. 

What can money do to console a 
man with a headache? — George Mac- 
Donald. 

Many people take no care of their 
money till they come nearly to the 
end of it, and others do just the same 
with their time.— Goethe. 


One spade of gold undermines faster 
than a hundred mattocks of steel,— 
Lilly. 


The persons who have the most sub- 
lime contempt for money are the same 
that have the strongest appetite for 
the pleasures it enables them to pro- 
cure. — Shenstone. 


Money is a defence, but the excell- 
ency of knowledge is that wisdom 
giveth life. — Bible. 


As men advance in life, all passions 
resolve themselves into money. Love, 
ambition, even poetry, end in this. — 
Beaconsfield. 


If you would know the value of 
money, go and try to borrow some; 
for he that goes a-borrowing goes a- 
sorrowing. — Franklin. 


Get to live; then live and use it, 
else it is not true that thou hast got- 
ten. Surely use alone makes money 
not a contemptible stone. — George 
Herbert. 


The god of this world is riches, 
pleasure, and pride, wherewith it 
abuses all the creatures and gifts of 
God. — Luther. 

Covetous men need money least, yet 
most affect it; and prodigals, who 
need it most, do least regard it. — 
Theodore Parker. 


Commerce has set the mark of sel- 
fishness, the signet of its all-enslav- 
ing power, upon a shining ore, And 
called it gold. — Shelley. 


By doing good with his money, a 
Tnan as it were stamps the image of 
God upon it, and makes it pass cur- 
rent for the merchandise of heaven. — 
Rutledge, , 


Money, in truth, can do much, but 
it cannot do all. We must know the 
province of it, and confine it there, 
and even spurn it back when it wishes 
to get farther. — Carlyle. 

The love of money is the root of all 
evil; which while some coveted after 
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they have erred from the faith, and 
pierced themselves through with many 
sorrows. — Bible. 

Trade it may help, society extend. 

But lures the pirate, and corrupts the 
friend: 

It raises armies in a nation’s aid. 

But bribes a senate, and the land s be- 
tray’d. — Pope. 

What a dignity it gives an old lady, 
that balance at the bankers! How 
tenderly we look at her faults if she 
is a relative ; what a kind, good- 
natured old creature we find her . 
Thackeray. 


Money and time are the heaviest 
burdens of life, and the unhappiest of 
all mortals are those who have more 
of either than they know how to use. 
— Johnson. 


Gold is a wonderful clearer of the 
understanding ; it dissipates every 
doubt and scruple in an instant, ac- 
commodates itself to the meanest 
capacities, silences the loud and clam- 
orous, and brings over the most obsti- 
nate and inflexible. — Addison. 


Money, which represents the prose 
of life, and which is hardly spoken of 
in parlors without an apology, is, in 
its effects and laws, as beautiful as 
roses. — Emerson. 


It is my opinion that a man^s soul 
may be buried and perish under a 
dung-heap, or in a furrow; of the field, 
just as well as under a pile of money. 
— Hawthorne. 


Money does all things, — for it gives 
and it takes away ; it makes honest 
men and knaves, fools and philoso- 
phers; and so forward, mutatis mu- 
tandis, to the end of the chapter. — 
L’Estrange. 


Money was made, not to command our will, 
But all our lawful pleasures to fulfil. 
Shame and woe to us, if we our wealth 
obey; 

The horse doth with the horseman run 
away. — Abraham Cowley. 


Money does all things for reward; 
some are pious and honest so long as 
they thrive upon it, but if the devil 


himself gives better wages, they soon 
change their party. — Seneca. 

Whoever has sixpence is sovereign 
over all men, — to the extent of the 
sixpence ; commands cooks to feed 
him, philosophers to teach him, kings 
to mount guard over him, — to the ex- 
tent of sixpence. — Carlyle. 


To cure us of our immoderate love 
of gain, we should seriously consider 
how many goods there are that money 
will not purchase, and these the best; 
and how many evils there are that 
money will not remedy, and these the 
worst. — Colton. 


O money, money, how blindly thou 
hast been worshipped, and how stupid- 
ly abused! Thou are health and lib< 
erty and strength, and he that has 
thee may rattle his pockets at the foul 
fiend ! — Lamb. 


The Romans worshipped their stan- 
dard; and the Roman standard hap- 
pened to be an eagle. Our standard 
is only one tenth of an eagle, — a dol- 
lar, — ^but we make all even by adoring 
it with tenbld devotion. — E. A, Poe. 


The love of money is a vertiginous 
pool, sucking all in to destroy it. It 
is troubled and uneven, giddy and un- 
safe; serving no end but its own, and 
that also in a restless and uneasy 
motion. — Jeremy Taylor. 


Character is money; and according 
as the man earns or spends the money, 
money in turn becomes character. A? 
money is the most evident power in 
the world’s uses, so the use that he 
makes of money is often all that the 
world knows about a man. — Bulwer- 
Lytton, 


Genius scorns the power of gold: it 
is wrong. Gold is the war-scythe on 
its chaript, which mows down the mil- 
lions of its foes, and gives free pas- 
sage to the sun-coursers with which it 
leaves those heavenly fields of light 
for the gross battlefields of earth. - • 
Ouida. 


But for money and the need of it, 
there would not be half the friendshis 
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in the world. It is powerful for good 
if divinely used. Give it plenty of 
air, and it is sweet as the hawthorn; 
shut it up, and it cankers and breeds 
worms. — George MacDonald. 


That I might live alone once with my gold ! 
O, ^tis a sweet companion I kind and true: 
A man may trust it when his father cheats 
him, 

Brother, or friend, or wife. 0 wondrous 
pelf! 

That which makes all men false, is true 
Itself. — Ben Jonson. 


This yellow slave 

Will knit and break religions; bless the 
accurs’d; 

Make the hoar leprosy ador’d; place thieves, 
And give them title, knee, and approbation, 
With senators on the bench. 

— Shakespeare. 


The avaricious love of gain, which 
is so feelingly deplored, appears to us 
a principle which, in able hands, might 
be guided to the most salutary pur- 
poses. The object is to encourage the 
love of labor, which is best encour- 
aged by the love of money. — Sydney 
Smith. 


When money represents many 
things, not to love It would be to love 
nearly nothing. To forget true needs 
can be only a feeble moderation; but 
to know the value of money and to 
sacrifice it always, maybe to duty, 
maybe even to delicacy, — that is real 
virtue, — De Senancour. 


Money never made a man happy yet, 
nor will it. There is nothing in its 
nature to produce happiness. The 
more a man has, the more he wants. 
Instead of its filling a vacuum, it makes 
one. If It satisfies one want, it dou- 
bles and trebles that want another 
way. That was a true proverb of the 
wise man, rely upon it; “fetter is lit- 
tle with the fear of the Lord, than 
great treasure and trouble there 
with.” — Franklin. 


Money is both the generation and 
corruption of purchased honor ; honor 
is both the child and slave of potent 
money: the credit which honor hath 
lost, money hath found. When honor 
grew mercenary, money grew honor- 


able. The way to be truly noble is to 
contemn both. — Quarles. 


We must learn that competence ia 
better than extravagance, that worth 
is better than wealth, that the golden 
calf we have worshiped has no more 
brains than that one of old which the 
Hebrews worshiped. So beware of 
money and of money’s worth as the 
supreme passion of the mind. Be- 
ware of the craving for enormous ac- 
quisition. — Bartol. 


The value of a dollar is to buy just 
things; a dollar goes on increasing in 
value with all the genius and all the 
virtue of the world. A dollar in a 
university is worth more than a dol- 
lar in a jail ; in a temperate, schooled, 
law-abiding community than in some 
sink of crime, where dice, knives, and 
arsenic are in constant * play. — Emer- 
son. 


Midas longed for gold, and insulted 
the Olympians. He got gold, so that 
whatever he touched became gold, and 
he, with his long ears, was little the 
better for it. Midas had insulted 
Apollo and the gods ; the gods gave 
him his wish, and a pair of long ears, 
which also were a good appendage to 
it What a truth In these old fables 1 
— Carlyle. 

Monomaida 

Adhesion to one idea h monomania ; 
to few, slavery. — ^Bovee. 


The man with but one idea in his 
head is sure to exaggerate that to top- 
heaviness, and thus he loses his equi* 
librium. — ^Aaron Hill. 


The greatest part of mankind labor 
under one delirium or another; and 
Don Quixote differed from the rest, 
not in madness, but the species of it. 
The covetous, the prodigal, the super- 
stitious, the libertine, and the coffee- 
house politician, are all Quixotes in 
their several ways. — Fielding. 

Montli 

Thirty days hath November, 

April, June, and September, 

February hath xxviii. alone, 

And all the rest have xxxi. 

—Richard Graftqijj 
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Fourth, eleventh, ninth, and sixth. 
Thirty days to each affix; 

Every other thirty-one 
Except the second month alone. 

— Common in Chester County, Pa. 


Thirty days hath September, 

April, June, and November; 

All the rest have thirty-one 
Excepting February alone: 

Which hath but twenty-eight, in fine. 
Till leap year gives it twenty-nine. 

— Common in New England States. 


Thirty days hath September, 

April, June; and November; 

February eight-and-twenty^ all alone. 

And all the rest have thirty-one: 

Unless that leap-year doth combine. 

And give to February twenty-nine. 

— Return from Parnassus. 

Monnmeuits 

Brave deeds are the monuments of 
brave men. — Napoleon I. 


Tombs are the clothes of the dead: 
a grave is but a plain suit, and a rich 
monument is one embroidered. — 
Thomas Fuller. 


Monuments, like men, submit to 
fate. — ^Pope. 


Monuments and eulogy belong to 
the dead. — Daniel Webster. 


Footprints of history on the pages 
of time. — Macaulay. 


Monuments themselves memorials 
need. — Crabbe. 


Wouldst thou behold his monument? 
Look around I — Rogers. 


Monuments are the grappling-irons 
that bind one generation to another. — 
Joubert. 


When old Time shall lead him to his 
end, goodness and he fill up one monu- 
ment. — Shakespeare. 


If I have done any honorable ex- 
ploit, that is my monument; but if I 
have done none, all your statues will 
signify nothing. — ^Agesilaus. 


Those only deserve a monument 
who do not need one, that is, who 
have raised themselves a monument in 


the minds and memories of men. — - 
Hazlitt. 


Monuments may be builded to ex- 
press the affection or pride of friends, 
or to display their wealth, but they 
are only valuable for the characters 
which they perpetuate. — Garfield. 


If by good government I could 
raise a memorial in my people^s 
hearts, that would be the statue for 
me. — Czar Peter III. 


If a man do not erect in this age 
his own tomb ere he dies, he shall live 
no longer in monument than the bell 
rings and the widow weeps. * * * 

An hour in clamor, and a quarter in 
rheum. — Shakespeare. 


Tombs decked by the arts can 
scarcely represent death as a formid- 
able enemy; we do not, indeed, like 
the ancients, carve sports and dances 
in the sarcophagus, but thought is di- 
verted from the bier by works that tell 
of immortality, even from the altar of 
death. — Mme. de Sta^l. 


Monuments! what are they? the 
very pyramids have forgotten their 
builders, or to whom they were dedi- 
cated. Deeds, not stones, are the true 
monuments of the great. — Motley. 


There is great incongruity in this 
idea of monuments, since those to 
whom they are usually dedicated need 
no such recognition to embalm their 
memory; and any man who does, is 
not worthy of one. — Hawthorne. 


I have completed a monument more 
lasting than brass, and more sublime 
than the regal elevation of pyramids, 
which neither the wasting shower, the 
unavailing north-wind, or an innum- 
erable succession of years, and the 
flight of seasons, shall be able to de- 
molish. — Horace. 


The monument means a world of 
memories, a world of deedSj a world 
of tears, and a world of glories. * * * 
By the subtle chemistry that no man 
knows, all the blood that was shed by 
onr brethren, all the lives that were 
devoted, all the grief that was felt, irt 
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last crystallized itself into granite, 
rendering immortal the great truth for 
which they died, and it stands there 
to-day. — Gaxffield. 


When we see the many grave-stones 
which have fallen in, which have been 
defaced by the footsteps of the con- 
gregation, which lie buried under the 
ruins of the churches, that have them- 
selves crumbled together over them ; 
we may fancy the life after death to 
be as a second life, into which man 
enters in the figure, or the picture, or 
the inscription, and lives longer there 
than when he was really alive. But 
this figure also, this second existence, 
dies out too, sooner or later. Time 
will not allow himself to be cheated 
of his rights with the monuments of 
men or with themselves. — Goethe. 

Moon. 

Like a great phantom slowly sweep- 
ing through the sky. — ^Tennyson. 


The silver empress of the night. — 
Tickell. 


The silver-footed queen. — ^Milton. 


Moonlight is sculpture; sunlight is 
painting, — Hawthorne. » 


The maiden moon in her mantle of 
blue. — Joaquin Miller. 


Ye moon and stars, bear witness to 
the truth. — Dryden. 


O, swear not by the moon, the in- 
constant moon. — Shakespeare. 


The moon, like to a silver bow new 
bent in heaven. — Shakespeare. 


The full-orb’d moon with her nocturnal ray 
Shed o’er the scene a lovely flood of day. 

— -Wheelwright. 


Waning moons their settled periods 
keep, to swell the billows and ferment 
the deer). — Addison. 


Day glimmered in the east, and the 
white moon hung like a vapor in the 
cloudless sky. — Rogers. 


The queen of night shines fair with 
all her virgin stars about her. — Otway. 


It is the very error of the moon; 
she comes more near earth than she 
was wont, and makes men mad. — > 
Shakespeare. 


That orbed maiden, with white fire laden. 
Whom mortals call the moon. 

—Shelley. 


The young moon has fed 
Her exhausted horn 
With the sunset’s fire. 

— Shelley, 


01 moon old boughs lisp forth a holier din, 
The while they feel thine airy fellowship: 
Thou dost bless everywhere with silver lip, 
Kissing dead things to life. 

— ^John Keats. 

Cynthia, fair regent of the night, 
oh, may thy silver lamp from heaven’s 
high bower direct my footsteps in the 
midnight hour. — Gay. 


How like a queen comes forth the lonely 
Moon 

From the slow opening curtains of the 
clouds ; 

Walking in beauty to her midnight throne! 

— George Croly. 


The silver light, which, hallowing tree and 
tower, 

Sheds beauty and deep softness o’er the 
whole. 

Breathes also to the heart, and o’er it 
throws 

A loving languor which is not repose 

— Byron. 


And be their rest unmov’d 
By the white moonlight’s dazzling power: 
None, but the loving and belov’d. 

Should be awake at this sweet hour 

— Moore. 


Still and pale 

Thou movest in thy silver veil, 

Queen of the night! the filmy shroud 
Ot many a mild, transparent cloud 
Hides, yet adorns thee. — Praed. 


* * * now glow’d the firmament 
With living sapphires; Hesperus, that led 
The starry host rode brightest, till the 
Moon, 

Rising in clouded majesty, at length. 
Apparent queen, unveil’d her peerless light, 
And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw. 

— Milton. 


The moon, the governess of floods, 
pale in her anger, washes all the air* 
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that rheumatic diseases do abound; 
and, through this distemperature, we 
see the seasons alter. — Shakespeare. 


See yonder fire I It is the moon 
Slow rising o’er the eastern hill. 

It glimmers on the forest tips. 

And through the dewy foliage drips 
In little rivulets of light. 

And makes the 'heart in love with night. 

— Longfellow. 


Like the young moon. 
When on the sunlit limits of the night 
Her white shell trembles amid crimson air. 
And whilst the sleeping tempest gathers 
might, 

Doth, as the herald of its coming, bear 
The ghost of its dead mother, whose dim 
form 

Bends in dark ether from her infant’s chair. 

— Shelley. 


Now through the passing cloud she seems 
to stoop. 

Now up the pure cerulean rides sublime. 

Wide the pale deluge floats, and streaming 
mild 

O’er the sky’d mountain to the shadowy 
vale, 

While rocks and floods reflect the quivering 
gleam 

The whole air whitens with a boundless tide 

Of silver radiance, trembling round the 
world. — Thomson. 


Soon as the evening shades prevail, 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth; 

Whilst all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn 
Confirm the tidings as they roll. 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

— Addi§on. 


The cold chaste Moon, the Queen of Heav- 
en’s bright isles, 

Who makes all beautiful on which she 
smiles! 

That wandering shrine of soft, yet icy 
flame, 

Which ever is transforiii’d yet still the 
same, 

And warms, but not illumines. 

— Shelley. 


I know not that there is anything 
in nature more soothing to the mind 
than the contemplation of the moon, 
sailing, like some planetary bark, 
amidst a sea of bright azure. The 
subject is certainly hackneyed : the 
moon has been sung by poet and poet- 


aster. Is there any marvel that it 
should be so? — Simms. 


The rising moon has hid the stars. 

Her level rays, like golden bars 
Lie on the landscape green, 

With shadows brown between, 

And silver white the river gleams, 

As if Diana, in her dreams. 

Had dropt her silver bow 
Upon the meadows low. 

— Longfellow. 


The Queen of night, whose large command 
Rules all the ^ sea, and half the land. 

And over moist and crazy brains. 

In high spring-tides, at midnight reigns, 
Was now declining to the west. 

To go to bed, and take her rest. 

-^Butler. 


Beholding the moon rise 

Over the pallid sea and the silvery mist of 
the meadows : 

Silently one by one, in the infinite meadows 
of heaven, 

Blossom’d the lovely stars, the forget-me- 
nots of the angels. — Longfellow. 


My own lov’d light, 

That very soft and solemn spirit worships, 

That lovers love so well — strange joy is 
thine, 

Whose influence o’er all tides of soul hath 
power. 

Who lend’st thy light to rapture and de- 
spair; 

The glow of hope and wan hue of sick 
fancy 

Alike reflect thy rays: alike thou lightest 

The path of meeting or of parting love — 

Alike on mingling or on breaking hearts 

ITiou smil’st in throned beauty! 

— Maturin. 

Morality 

Morality is the vestibule of religion. 
— Chapin. 


Morality is the object of govern- 
ment. — Emerson. 


Women are the guardians of moral- 
ity. — Prince de Ligne. 


What can laws do without morals? 
— Franklin. 


By the very constitution of onr 
nature, moral evil is its own cure. — ■ 
Chalmers. 


Ten men have failed from defect in 
morals where one has failed from de* 
feet in intellect.— Horace Manm 
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Good manners are a part of good 
morals* — Whately* 


Know that morality is a curb, not 
a spur. — Ooubert. 


There are many religions, but there 
is only one morality. — Kuskin. 


There is nothing which strengthens 
faith more than the observance of 
morality. — Addison. 


The health of a community is an 
almost unfailing index of its morals. 
— James Martineau. 


Morality will be very difficult for 
the man who does not pray. — Hugh 
R. Haweis. 


Morality must always precede and 
accompany religion, and yet religion 
is much more than morality. — Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


Moral supremacy is the only one 
that leaves monuments, and not ruins, 
behind it. — Lowell. 


Morality is good, and is accepted of 
God, as far as it goes; but the diffi- 
culty is, it does not go far enough. — 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


The moral influence of woman over 
man is almost always salutary. — 
Stuart Mill. 


I have no two separate moral stand- 
ards for the sex. — Caroline H. Dali. 


If we are told a man is religious, 
we still ask what are his morals. — 
Boufflers. 


To give a man a full knowledge of 
true morality, I would send him to no 
other book than the New Testament. 
— Locke. 


All sects are different, because they 
come from men; morality is every- 
where the same, because it comes from 
God. — Voltaire. 


Moral virtues .at*e so many sweet 
flowers strewed over a dead corpse, 
which hide the loathsomeness of it, 
but inspire not life into iL — ^Flaveh 


Morality is character and conduct, 
such as is required by the circle or 
community in which the man’s life 
happens to be placed. — Henry Ward 
Beecher. 


Morality, when vigorously alive, 
sees farther than intellect, and pro- 
vides unconsciously for intellectual 
difficulties. — Froude. 


It is generally a feminine eye that 
first detects the moral deficiencies hid- 
den under the “dear deceit” of beauty. 
— George Eliot. 


The true grandeur of humanity is in 
moral elevation, sustained, enlight- 
ened, and decorated by the intellect: of 
man. — Charles Sumner. 


Morality may exist in an atheist 
without any religion, and in a theist 
with a religion quite unspiritual. — - 
Frances Power Cobbe. 


Do not be too moral. You may 
cheat yourself out of much life so. 
Aim above morality. Be not simply 
good; be good for something. — Tho- 
reau. 


In moral action divine law helpeth 
exceedingly the law of reason to guide 
life, but in the supernatural it alone 
guideth. — Hooker. 


Morality is the fruit of religion : to 
desire the former without the latter is 
to desire an orange without an orange- 
tree. — Joseph Roux. 


The system of morality to be gath- 
ered from the ancient sages falls very 
short of that delivered in the gospel. 
— Swift. 


Morality rests upon a sense of obli- 
gation; and obligation has no mean- 
ing except as implying a divine com- 
mand, without which it would cease 
to be. — J. A. Froude. 


Morality without religion is only a 
kind of dead reckoning, -^an endeavor 
to find our place on a cloudy sea by 
measuring the distance we have* run, 
but without any observation of the 
heavenb'* bodies^ — Ijonirfellow- 
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The ideal of morality has no more 
dangerous rival than the ideal of high- 
est strength, of most powerful life. 
It is the maximum of the savage. — 
Novalis. 


The moral law is written on the 
tablets of eternity. For every false 
word or unrighteous deed, for cruelty 
and oppression, for lust or vanity, the 
price has to be paid at. last. — Froude. 


Whatever may be the laws and cus- 
toms of a country, women always give 
the tone to morals. Whether slaves 
or free, they reign, because their em- 
pire is that of the affections. — ^Aim6- 
Martin. 


Beautiful it is, and a gleam from 
the same eternal pole-star visible 
amid the destinies of men, that all 
talent, all intellect, is in the first 
place moral. What a world were this 
otherwise ! — Carlyle. 


It is a notable circumstance that 
mothers who are themselves ^ open to 
severe comments as to their moral 
character, are generally most solicitous 
as to the virtuous behavior of their 
daughters. — Rivarol. 


Moral principles require reasoning 
and discourse to discover the certainty 
of their truths ; they lie not open as 
natural characters engraven on the 
mind. — Locke. 


I find the doctors and the sages 
Have differ’d 'm all climes and ages, 
And two in fifty scarce agree 
On what is pure morality. 

— Moore. 


'In cases of doubtful morality, it is 
usual to say, Is there any harm in 
doing this? This question may some- 
times be best answered by asking our- 
selves another ; Is there any harm in 
letting it alone? — Colton. 


Infinite toil would not enable you 
to sweep away a mist *, but, by ascend- 
ing a little, you may often overlook it 
altogether. So it is with our moral 
improvement, we wrestle fiercely with 
a vicious habit, which could have no 
hold upon us if we ascended into a 
higher moral atmosphere. — Helps, 


Let us with caution indulge the sup- 
position that morality can be main- 
tained without religion. Reason and 
experience both forbid us to expect 
that national morality can prevail in 
exclusion of religious principle. — 
Washington. 


If we are told a man is religious 
we still ask what are his morals? 
But if we hear at first that he has 
honest morals, and is a man of nat- 
ural justice and good temper, we sel- 
dom think of the other question, 
whether he be religious and devout. — 
Shaftesbury. 


We are come too late, by several 
thousand years, to say anything new 
in morality. The finest and most 
beautiful thoughts concerning man- 
ners have been carried away before 
our times, and nothing is left for us 
but to glean after the ancients, and 
the most ingenious of the moderns. — • 
Bruyfere. 


Everywhere the tendency has been 
to separate religion from morality, to 
set them in opposition even. But a 
religion without morality is a super- 
stition and a curse; and anything like 
an adequate and complete morality 
without religion is impossible. The 
only salvation for man is in the union 
of the two as Christianity unites them. 
— ^Mark Hopkins. 


The morality of an action depends 
upon the motive from which we act. 
If I fling half a crown to a beggar 
with intention to break his head, and 
he picks it up and buys victuals with 
it, the physical effect is good ; but with 
respect to me, the action is very 
wrong. — J ohnson. 


All systems of morality are fine. 
The gospel alone has exhibited a com- 
plete assemblage of the principles^ of 
morality, divested of all absurdity. 
It is not composed, like your creed, of 
a few common-place sentences put into 
bad verse. Do you wish to see that 
which is really sublime? Repeat the 
Lord’s Prayer. — Napoleon Bonaparte. 


The system of morality which Soc- 
rates made it the business of his life 
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to teach was raised upon the firm 
basis of religion. The first principles 
of virtuous conduct which are com- 
mon to all mankind are, according to 
this excellent moralist, laws of God; 
and the conclusive argument by w’hich 
he supports this opinion is, that no 
man departs from these principles 
with impunity. — Enfield. 


Socrates taught that true felicity is 
not to be derived from external pos- 
sessions, but from wisdom, which con- 
sists in the knowledge and practice of 
virtue ; that the cultivation of virtu- 
ous manners is necessarily attended 
with pleasure as well as profit; that 
the honest man alone is happy; and 
that it is absurd to attempt to sepa- 
rate things which are in nature so 
closely united as virtue and interest. 
— Enfield, 


Morning 

Rise, happy morn! rise, holy morn! 
— ^Tennyson. 


The eye of day hath oped its lida 
— Shakespeare. 


The early morning has gold in its 
mouth. — Franklin. 


The breezy call of incense-breathing 
morn. — Gray. 


O word and thing most beautiful! 
— Susan Coolidge. 


When rosy morning glimmered o'er 
the dales. — Pope. 


The meek-eyed Morn appears, 
mother of dews. — Thomson. 


In that fearful loneliness of spirit, 
when those who should have been his 
friends and counsellors only frown 
upon his misgivings. * * ♦ and 
everything seems wrapped in hideous 
uncertainty, I know but one way in 
which a man may come forth from 
his agony scathless: it is by holding 
fast to those things which are certain 
still— -the grand, simple landmarks of 
morality. In the darkest hour through 
which a human soul can pass, what- 
ever else is doubtful, this at least is 
certain. If there be no God and no 
future state, yet even then it is better 
to be generous than selfish, better to 
be chaste than licentious, better to be 
true than false, better to be brave 
than to be a coward. Blessed beyond 
all earthly blessedness is the man who 
in the tempestuous darkness of the 
soul has dared to hold fast to these 
venerable landmarks. — Frederick W. 
Robertson. __ 

Every age and every nation has cer- 
tain characteristic vices, which pre- 
vail almost universally, which scarcely 
any person scruples to avow, and 
which even rigid moralists but faintly 
censure. Succeeding generations 
change the fashion of their morals 
with the fashion of their hats and 
their coaches; take some other kind 
of wickedness under their patronage, 
and wonder at the depravity of their 
ancestors. — Macaulay. 


Under the opening eyelids of the 
morn. — Milton. 


Yon gray lines that fret the clouds 
are messengers of day. — Shakespeare. 


The dewy morn, with breath all in- 
cense and with cheek all bloom. — 
Byron, 


Sweet is the breath o£ Morn, her rising 
sweet, 

With charm of earliest birds. 

— Milton. 


Jocund day stands tiptoe on the 
misty mountaiii-top. — Shakespeare. 


The morrow, fair with purple 
beams, dispersed the shadows of the 
misty night. — Spenser. 


Morn in the white wake of the morning 
star 

Came furrowing all the orient into gold. 

— Tennyson. 


Sweet as dew-drops on the flowery 
lawns when the sky opens, and the 
morning dawns. — Tickell. 


Morn, waked by the circling hours, 
with rosy hand unbarred the gat?QS of 
light. — Milton. 


When the glad sun, exulting in his 
might, comes from the dusky-curtained 
tents of night. — Emma O. Embury. 
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Morning 


Ihe cock, that is the trumpet to the 
morn, doth with his lofty and shrill- 
sounding throat wake the god of day. 
— Shakespeare. 


into the bosom of God. The first 
hour of the morning is the rudder of 
the day.— Beecher. 


Now the bright Morning-star, Day’s her- 


Mornings are mysteries; the first world*! 

youth, , , , 

Mams resuirection, and the future s bud 
Shroud in their births. ,, , 

— Henry Vaughan. 


Comes^^ancing from the east, and leads 
with her , 

The fiow’ry May, who from her green lap 

throws , , 1 T> - 

vellow Cowslio, and the pale Primrose. 


Spill not the morning (the quin- 
tessence of the day) in recreation, for 
sleep itself is recreation. Add not, 
therefore, sauce to sauces. — Fuller. 


Bright as does the morning star appear, 
Out of the east with flaming locks bedight. 
To tell the dawning day is drawing near. 

— Spenser. 


Darkness is fled. Now flowers unr 
fold their beauties to the sun, and 
blushing kiss the^ beam he sends to 
wake them. — Sheridan. 


Behold the morning ! Rise up, O 
youth, and quickly fill thyself with 
this rosy wine sparkling from the 
crystal cup of the dawn I — Omar 
Khayam. 


Its brightniiss, mighty divinity! Ms 
a fleeting empire over the day, giving 
gladness to the fields, color to the 
flowers, the season of the loves, har- 
monious hour of wakening birds. — 
Calderon. 


Mom on the mountain, like a summer bird, 
Lifts up her purple wing, and in the_ vales 
The gentle wind, a sweet and passionate 
wooer, ,, 

Kisses the blushing leaf. —Longfellow. 


But now the clouds in airy tumult fly; 

The sun, emerging, opes an azure sky; 
A fresher green the smiling leaves display, 
And glittering as they tremble, cheer the 
day. — Parnell. 

I was always an early riser. 
Happy the man who is ! Every 
morning day comes to him with a 
virgin’s love, full of bloom and fresh- 
ness. The youth of nature is con- 
tagious, like the gladness of a happy 
child. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


The morn is up again, the dewy morn. 
With breath all incense, and with cheek 
all bloom. 

Laughing the clouds away with playful 
scorn, 

And living as if earth contain’d no 
tomb, — 

And glowing into day. — Byron. 


For night’s swift dragons cut the 
clouds full fast, and yonder shines 
Aurora’s harbinger ; at whose ap- 
proach ghosts, wandering here and 
there, troop home to churchyards. — 
Shakespeare. 


So, on the eastern summit, clad in 
gray, morn, like a horseman girt for 
travel, comes, and from his tower of 
mist night’s watchman hurries down. 
■ — H. K. White. 


The rosy-fingered morn did there disclose 
Her beauty, ruddy as a blushing bride, 
Gilding the marigold, painting the rose, 
With Indian chrysolites her cheeks were 
dy’d. — Baron. 


Nor is a day lived if the dawn is 
left out of it, with the prospects it 
opens. Who speaks charmingly of 
nature or of mankind, like him who 
comes bibulous of sunrise and the 
fountains of waters? — Alcott. 


Mighty Nature bounds as from her birth. 

The sun is in the heavens, and life on 
earth ; 

Flowers in the valley, splendor in the 
beam, 

Health on the gale, and freshness in the 
stream. -—Byron. 


Let the day have a blessed baptism 
by giving your first waking thoughts 


O how beautiful is morning! 

How the sunbeams strike the daisies 
And the kingcups fill the meadow 
Like a gqlden-shielded army 
Marching to the uplands fair. 

— D, M. Mulock. 


At the morning hour, when the half- 
awakened sun, trampling down the 
lingering shadows of the west, spreads 
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his ruby-tinted tresses over jessamines 
and roses, drying with cloths of gold 
Aurora’s tears of mingled fire and 
snow, which the sun’s rays converted 
into pearls. — Calderon. 


The grey-ey’d morn smiles on the frown- 
ing night. 

Checkering the eastern clouds with streaks 
of light; 

And flecked darkness like a drunkard reels 

From forth day’s path, and Titan’s fiery 
wheels. — Shakespeare. 


Measure your health by your sym- 
pathy with morning and spring. If 
there is no response in you to the 
awakening of nature, if the prospect 
of an early morning walk does not 
banish sleep, if the warble of the first 
bluebird does not thrill you, know 
that the morning and spring of your 
life are past. — Thoreau. 


At last the golden oriental gate 
Of greatest heaven ’gan to open fair; 
And PhcEbus, fresh as bridegroom to his 
mate, 

Came dancing forth shaking his dewy hair, 
And hurl’d his glist’ring beams through 
gloomy air. — Spenser. 


Lo, here the gentle lark, weary of rest, 

From his moist cabinet mounts up on 
high, 

And wakes the morning, from whose silver 
breast 

The sun ariseth in his majesty; 

Who doth the world so gloriously behold. 

That cedar-tops and hills seem burnish’d 
gold. — Shakespeare. 


Let your sleep be necessary and 
healthful, not idle and expensive of 
time, beyond the needs and con- 
veniences of nature ; and sometimes 
be curious to see the preparation 
which the sun makes when he is com- 
ing forth from his chambers of the 
east. — Jeremy Taylor. 


I see the spectacle of morning from 
the hilltop over against m^ house, 
from daybreak to sunrise, tvith emo- 
tions which an angel tnight share. 
The long slender bars of cloud float 
like fishes in the sea of crimson light. 
From the earth, as a shore, I look 
out into that silent sea. I seem to 
partake its rapid transformations ; the 
active enchantment reaches my dust, 
and I dilate and conspire with the 
morning wind. — Emerson. 


The eastern hanging crescent climbeth 
higher; 

See, purple^ on the azure softly steals, 

And Morning, faintly touched with quiv- 
ering fire. 

Leans on the frosty summits of the hills. 
Like a young girl over her hoary sire. 

•^Roscoe. 


Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign 
eye, 

Kissing with golden face the meadows 
green, 

Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy; 
Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack on his celestial face, 

And from the forlorn world his visage 
hide. 

Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace. 

— Shakespeare. 


What various scenes, and Ol what scenes 
of Woe, 

Are witness’d by that red and struggling 
beam I 

The fever’d patient, from his pallet low, 
Through crowded hospitals beholds it 
stream ; 

The ruined maiden trembles at its gleam. 
The debtor wakes to thought of gyve and 
jail, 

The love-lorn wretch starts from tormenting 
dream ; 

The wakeful mother, by the glimmering 
pale, 

Trims her sick infant’s couch, and soothes 
his feeble wail. -—Scott. 


Day I 

Faster and more fast, 

O’er night’s brim, day boils at last; 

Boils, pure gold, o’er the cloud-cup’s brim 
Where spurting and suppress’d it lay — 

For not a froth-flake touched the rim 
Of yonder gap in the solid gray 
Of the eastern cloud, an hour away; 

But forth one wavelet, then another, curled. 
Till the whole sunrise, not to be supprest, 
Rose, reddened, and its seething breast 
Flickered in bounds, grew gold, then over* 
flowed the world, 

— Robert Browning. 

Moroseness 

Moroseness is the evening of turbu- 
lence. — Landor. 

Mortality 

To smell a fr^sh turf of earth is 
wholesome for the body; no less are 
thoughts of mortality cordial to the 
soul. ^*Dust thou art, and unto dust 
thou shalt return.” — Fuller. 


Short is the life of those who pos- 
sess great accomplishments, and sel- 
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doui do they reach a good old age. 
Whatever thou lovest, pray that thou 
mayest not set too high a value on it, 
— Martial. 


This muddy vesture of decay. — 
Shakespeare. 


All, that in this world is great or gay. 
Doth, as a vapor, vanish and decay. 

— Spenser. 


What surety of the world, what hope, 
what stay, 

When this was now a king, and now is 
clay I — Shakespeare. 


Who breathes must suffer; and who thinks, 
must mourn; 

And he alone is bless’d, who ne’er was 
born. —Prior. 


Like bubbles on the sea of matter borne. 
They rise, they break, and to that sea re- 
turn. — Pope. 


All that’s bright must fade — 

The brightest still the fleetest; 

All that’s sweet was made 
But to be lost when sweetest. 

— Moore. 


There is no flock, however watched and 
tended. 

But one dead lamb is there! 

There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended. 
But has one vacant chair. 

— Longfellow, 


*Tis but an hour ago, since it was nine; 
And, after one hour more, ’twill be eleven; 
And so, from hour to hour, we ripe and 
ripe. 

And then, from hour to hour, we rot and 
rot. — Shakespeare. 


To contemplation’s sober eye. 

Such is the race of man; 

And they that creep, and they that fly. 
Shall end where they began. 

Alike the busy and the gay. 

But flutter through life^ little day. 

— Gray. 


'Tis a stern and a startling thing to think 
How often mortality stands on the brink 
Of its grave without any misgiving; 

And yet in this slippery world of strife. 

In the stir of human bustle so rife. 

There are daily sounds to tell us that Life 
Is dying, and Death is living! — ^Hood. 


When we see our enemies and 
friends gliding away before us, let us 
not forget that we are subject to the 
general law of mortality, and shall 


soon be where our doom will be fixed 
forever. — J ohnson. 

Motlier 

A mother is a mother still — th^, 
holiest thing alive. — Coleridge. 


Heaven is at the feet of mothers. — * 
Roebuck. 


All that I am, my mother made 
me. — J. Q. Adams. 


Nature’s loving proxy, the watchful 
mother, — Bulwer-Lytton. 


The mother’s heart is the child’s 
schoolroom. — Beecher. 


Men are what their mothers made 
them. — Emerson. 


A babe is a mother’s anchor. — 
Beecher. 


Where there is a mother in the 
house, matters speed well. — A. Bron- 
son Alcott. 


One good mother is worth a hun- 
dred school masters. — George Herbert. 


^‘An ounce of mother,” says the 
Spanish proverb, *‘is worth a pound 
of clergy.” — T, W. Higginson. 


Youth fades; love droops; the leaves of 
friendship fall : 

A mother’s secret hope outlives them all. 

— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


But one on earth is better than the 
wife ; that is the mother. — Leopold 
Schefer. 


I would desire for a friend the son 
who never resisted the tears of hi» 
mother. — Lacretelle. 


The future destiny of the child is 
always the work of the mother. — Na- 
poleon. 

At first babes feed on the mother’s 
bosom, but always on her heart. — • 
Beecher. 


If there be aught surpassing human 
deed or word or thought it is a moth* 
er’s love! — ^Marchioness de Spadara. 
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Mother 


A mother’s prayers, silent and 
gentle, can never miss the road to the 
throne of all bounty, — Henry Ward 
Beecher, 


Maternal love ! thou word that sums 
all bliss. — Pollok, 


Mother is the name of Ood in the 
lips and hearts of little children. — 
Thackeray. 


France needs nothing so much to 
promote her regeneration as good 
mothers, — Napoleon I. 


What instruction the baby brings to 
the mother ! — T. W. Higginson. 


No language can express the power 
and beauty and heroism of a mother’s 
love, — Chapin. 


The bearing and the training of a 
child is woman’s wisdom. — ^Tennyson. 


The only love which on this teeming 
earth asks no return for passion’s 
wayward birth. — Mrs. Norton. 


His sweetest dreams were still of 
that dear voice that soothed his in- 
fancy. — Southey. 


I have not wept these forty years; 
but now my mother comes afresh into 
my eyes. — Dryden. 


A mother’s love, in a degree, sanc- 
tifies the most worthless offspring. — 
Hosea Ballou. 


And all my mother came into mine eyes 
And gave me, up to tears. 

— Shakespeare. 


Unhappy is the man for whom his 
own mother has not made all other 
mothers venerable. — Richter. 


If the whole world were put into 
one scale, and my mother into the 
other, the world would kick the beam. 
— >XiOrd Langdale. 


tyrannical to itself, and thence all its 
power of self-sacrifice. — Lew Wallace. 


A woman’s love 

Is mightjr, but a mother’s heart is weak, 
And by its weakness overcomes. 

— ^James Russell Lowell. 


I think it must somewhere be writ- 
ten that the virtues of mothers shall, 
occasionally, be visited on their chil- 
dren, as well as the sins of fathers.—^ 
Dickens. 


A" mother is as different from any^ 
thing else that God ever thought of, 
as can possibly be. She is a distinct 
and individual creation. — Henry Ward 
Beecher. 


There is in all this cold and hollow 
world no fount of deep, strong, death- 
less love, save that within a mother’s 
heart. — Mrs. Hemans. 


What are Raphael’s Madonnas but 
the shadow of a mother’s love, fixed 
in permanent outline forever? — T. W. 
Higginson. 


When God thought of mother, He 
must have laughed with satisfaction, 
and framed it quickly — so rich, so 
deep, so divine, so full of soul, power, 
and beauty, was the conception. — 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


The future of society is in the hands 
of the mothers. If the world was 
lost through woman, she -alone car 
save it. — De Beaufort. 


The mother’s love is at first an ab- 
sorbing delight, blunting all other sen- 
sibilities; it is an expansion of the 
animal existence. — George Eliot. 


The child takes most of his nature 
of the mother, besides speech, man- 
ners, and inclination. — Herbert Spen- 
cer. 


A grandam’s name is little less in 
love than is the doting title of a 
mother; they are as children but one 
step below. — Shakespeare. 


Mother love ♦ * * hath this 

nnlikeness to any other love: Tender 
to the object, it can ba infinitely 


One lamp, thy mother’s love, amid 
the stars shall lift its pure flame 
r’hsngeless, and before the throne of 
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Ood bum through eternity. — N. P. 
Willis. 


With such a mother! faith in womankind 
Beats ^ with ^his blood, and trust in all 
things high 

Comes easy to him, and though he trip 
and fall. 

He shall not blind his soul with clay. 

— Tennyson. 


There is a ^ight all hearts beguiling — 

A youthful mother to her infant smiling, 
Who with spread arms and dancing feet, 

A cooing voice, returns its answer sweet. 

— Baillie. 


O wondrous power! how little understood, — 
Entrusted to the mother’s mind alone. 
To fashion genius, form the soul for good, 
Inspire a West, or train a Washington! 

— Mrs. Hale. 


A mother has, perhaps, the hardest 
earthly lot ; and yet no mother worthy 
of the name ever gave herself thor- 
oughly for her child who did not feel 
that, after all, she reaped what she 
had sown. — Henry Ward Beecher. 


She was my friend — I had hut her — no 
more, 

No other upon earth — and as for heaven, 

I am^as they that seek a sign, to whom 
No sign is given. My mother! Oh, my 
mother! 

— Taylor. 


I miss thee, my mother! thy image is still 
The deepest impress’d on my heart, 

And the tablet so faithful in death must 
be chill. 

Ere a line of that image depart. 

— Eliza Cook. 


The instruction received at the 
mother^s knee, and the paternal les- 
sons, together with the pious and 
sweet souvenirs of the fireside, are 
never effaced entirely from the soul. — 
Lameunais. 


It is generally admitted, and very 
frequently proved, that virtue and 
genius, and all the natural good qual- 
ities which men possess, are derived 
from their mothers. — Hook. 


No mother who stands upon low 
ground herself can hope to place her 
children upon a loftier plane. They 
may reach it, but it will not be 
through her.—Julia C. R. Dorr. 


In after-life you may have friends — • 
fond, dear friends ; but never will you 
have again the inexpressible love and 
gentleness ’lavished upon you which 
none but a mother bestows. — Ma- 
caulay. 

Who ran to help me when I fell, 

And would some pretty story tell, 

Or kiss the place to make it well? 

My mother. — Jane Taylor, 


Maternal love! thou word that sums all 
bliss, 

Gives and receives all bliss, — fullest when 
most 

Thou givest! spring-head of all felicity. 

Deepest when most is drawn! eihblem of 
God! 

O’erflowing most when greatest numbers 
drink! ■ — Pollok. 


A mother should give her children 
a superabundance of enthusiasm, that 
after they have lost all they are sure 
to lose on mixing with the world, 
enough may still remain to prompt 
and support them through great ac- 
tions. — 0. Hare. 


Even He who died for us upon the 
cross, in the last hour, in the unutter- 
able agony of death, was mindful of 
His mother, as if to teach us that this 
holy love should be our last worldly 
thought — the last point of earth from 
which the soul should take its flight 
for heaven. — Longfellow. 


A mother’s love is indeed the golden 
link that binds youth to age; and he 
is still but a child, however time may 
have furrowed his cheek, or silvered 
his brow, who can yet recall, with a 
softened heart, the fond devotion or 
the gentle chidings of the best friend 
that God ever gives us. — Bovee. 


The mether, in her office, holds the key 
Of the soul; and she it is who stamps the 
coin 

Of. character, and makes the being who 
would be ^ savage, 

But for her gentle cares, a Christian man. 
Then crown her Queen o’ the world. 

—Old Play. 


The^ tie which links mother and 
child is of such pure and immaculate 
strength as to be never violated, except 
by those whose feelings are withered 
by vitiated society. Holy, simple, and 
beautiful in its construction, it ia the 
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emblem of all we can imagine of 
fidelity and truth. — Washington Irv- 
ing. 


Observe bow soon, and to what a 
degree, this influence begins to oper- 
ate! Her first ministration for her 
infant is to enter, as it were, the 
valley of the shadow of death, and 
win its life at the peril of her own! 
How different must an aft'ection thus 
founded be from all others ! — Mrs. 
Sigourney. 


My mother! — manhood’s anxious brow 
And sterner cares have long been mine. 
Yet tui-n I to thee fondly now, 

As when upon thy bosom’s shrine 
My infant griefs were gently hush’d to rest. 
And thy low whisper’d prayers my slumber 
blessed, — George W. Bethune. 


The loss of a mother is always keen- 
ly felt, even if her health be such as 
to incapacitate her from taking an 
active part in the care of the family. 
She is the sweet rallying-point for 
affection, obedience, and a thousand 
tendernesses. Dreary the blank when 
she is withdrawn! — Lamartine. 


Sweet is the image of the brooding dove! 

Holy as heaven a mother’s tender love I 

The love of many prayers, and many tears, 

Which changes not with dim declining 
years — 

The only love, which, on this teeming 
earth, 

Asks no return for passion’s wayward 
birth. — Mrs, Norton. 


A mother’s love — how sweet the name! 
What is a mother’s love? 

— noble, pure and tender flame. 
Enkindled from above, 

To bless a heart of earthly mould; 

The warmest love that can grow cold; 
This is a mother’s love. 

— ^James Montgomery. 


Th^ say that man is mighty, 

He governs land and sea, 

He wields a mighfy scepter 

O’er lesser powers that be; , 

But a mightier power and stronger 
Man from his throne has hurled, 

For the hand that rocks the cradle 
Is the hand that rules the world, 

— ^Wm. Ross Wallace. 


Mother, when your children are 
irritable, do not make them more so 
by scolding and fault-finding, but cor- 
rect their irritability by good nature 


and mirtbfulness. Irritability comes 
from errors in food, bad air, too little 
sleep, a necessity for change of scene 
and surroundings ; from confinement 
in close rooms, and lack of sunshine. 
— Herbert Spencer. 

Never, never has oue forgotten his 
pure, right-educating mother I On the 
blue mountains of our dim childhood^ 
towards which we ever turn and look, 
stand the mothers who marked out to 
us from thence our life; the most 
blessed age must be forgotten ere we 
can forget the warmest heart. You 
wish, O woman, to be ardently loved, 
and forever, even till death. Be, then, 
the mothers of your children. — Rich- 
ter. 


Would, Mother, thou couldst hear me tell 
How oft, amid my brief career. 

For sins and follies lov’d too well. 

Hath fallen the free, repentant tear. 
And, in the waywardness of youth, 

How better thoughts have given to me 
Contempt for error, love for truth, 

’Mid sweet remembrances of thee. 

— James Aldrich. 


Mighty is the force of motherhood! 
It transforms all things by its vital 
heat ; it turns timidity into fierce cour- 
age, and dreadless defiance into 
tremulous submission ; it turns 
thoughtlessness into foresight, and yet 
stills all anxiety into calm content; it 
makes selfishness become self-denial, 
and gives even to hard vanity the 
glance of admiring love. — George 
Eliot. 


She led me first to God; 

Her words and prayers were my young 
spirit’s dew — 

For when she us’d to leave 

The fireside every eve, 

1 1 knew it was for prayer that she with- 
I drew. 

j How often has the thought 
; Of my mourn’d mother brought 
Peace to my troubled spirit, and new 
power 

The tempter to repel! 

Mother, thou knbwest well 
That thou hast bless’d me since my natal 
hour. — ^John Pierpont. 


A father may turn his back on his 
child, brothers and sisters may be- 
come inveterate enemies, husbands 
may desert their wives, wives their 
husbands. But a mother’s love en* 
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dures through all; in good repute, in 
bad repute, in the face of the world’s 
condemnation, a mother still loves on, 
and still hopes that her child may 
turn from his evil ways, and repent; 
still she remembers the infant smiles 
that once filled her bosom with rap- 
ture, the merry laugh, the joyful 
shout of his childhood, the opening 
promise of his youth; and she can 
never be brought to think him all un- 
worthy. — Washington Irving. 


I miss thee, my mother, when young health 
has fled. 

And I sink in the languor of pain. 

Where, where is the arm that once pil- 
lowed my head, 

And the ear that once heard me com- 
plain? 

Other hands may support me, gentle ac- 
cents may fall — 

For the fond and the true are still mine: 

I’ve a blessing for each; I am grateful to 
all, — 

But whose care can be soothing as thine? 

— Eliza Cook. 


When Eve was brought unto Adam, 
he became filled with the Holy Spirit, 
and gave her the most sanctified, the 
most glorious of appellations. He 
called her Eva — that is to say, the 
Mother of All. He did not style her 
wife,^ but simply mother — mother of 
all living creatures. In this consists 
the glory and the most precious orna- 
ment of woman. — Luther. 

Motive 

In the motive lies the good or ill. — 
Dr. Johnson. 


Pure motives do not insure perfect 
results. — ^Bovee. 


What makes life dreary is the want 
of motive. — George Eliot 


A good intention clothes itself with 
sudden power. — Emerson. 


In the eye of that Supreme Being to 
whom our whole internal frame is un- 
covered, dispositions hold the place of 
actions. — Blair. 


^ Whatever touches the nerves of mo- 
tive, ^ whatever shifts man’s moral 
position, is mightier than steam or 
caloric or lightning. — Chapin. 


Take from men ambition and vanity 
and you ‘will have neither heroes nor 
patriots. — Seneca. 


Who sweeps a room, as for Thy 
laws, makes that and the action fine. 
— George Herbert. 


Take away the motive, and you take 
away the sin. — Cervantes. 


No labor is hard, no time is long, 
wherein the glory of eternity is the 
mark we level at. — Quarles. 


Real motives, however seemingly ap- 
parent, are still hidden. — Alfred Mer- 
cier. 


Selfishness is the grand moving 
principle of nine-tenths of our actions. 
— Rochefoucauld. 


What society wants is a new motive, 
not a new cant. — Macaulay. 


The whole world is put in motion 
by the wish for riches and the dread 
of poverty. — Dr. Johnson. 


He who does evil that good may 
come pays a toll to the devil to let 
him into heaven. — Hare. 


Many actions, like the Rhone, have 
two sources, — one pure, the other im- 
pure. — Hare. 


The two great movers of the human 
mind are the desire of good, and the 
fear of evil. — Johnson. 


However brilliant an action, it 
should not be esteemed great unless 
the result of a great motive. — La 
Rochefoucauld. 


In a promise, what you thought, 
and not what you said, is always to 
be considered. — Cicero. 


Prudent men lock up their motives, 
letting familiars have a key to their 
hearts, as to their garden. — Shenstone. 


In general, we do well to let an op- 
ponent’s motives alone. We are sel- 
dom just to them. Our own motives 
on such occasions are often worse 
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than those we assail. — W, E. Chan- 
ning. 


Let the motive be in the deed, and 
not in the event. Be not one whose 
motive for action is the hope of re- 
ward. — Krishna. 


The true worth of a soul is revealed 
as much by the motive it attributes 
to the actions of others as by its own 
deeds. — J. Petit-Senn. 


Never fear to bring the sublimest 
motive to the smallest duty, and the 
most infinite comfort to the smallest 
trouble. — Phillips Brooks. 


The mingled incentives which lead 
to action are often too subtle and lie 
too deep for us to analyze. — Lavater. 


If a man speaks or acts with a 
pure thought, happiness follows him 
like a shadow that never leaves him. — 
Buddha. 


He that does good for good’s sake 
seeks neither praise nor reward, 
though sure of both at last. — ^William 
Penn. 


It is motive alone that gives real 
value to the actions of men, and^ dis- 
interestedness puts the cap to it. — 
BruySre. 


We should often have reason to be 
ashamed of our most brilliant ac- 
tions if the world could see the motives 
from which they spring. — Rochefou- 
cauld. 


All merit ceases the moment we 
perform an act for the sake of its 
consequences. Truly, in this respect 
*‘we have our reward.” — ^Wilhelm von 
Humboldt 


The difference there is betwixt hon- 
or and honesty seems to be chiefly the 
motive ; the mere honest man does 
that from duty which the man of hon- 
or does for the sake of character. — 
Shenstone. 


God made man to go by motives, 
and he will not go without them, any 
more than a boat without steam, or a 
balloon without gas, — Beecher. 


Man, it is not thy works, which 
are mortal, infinitely little, and the 
greatest no greater than the least, but 
only the spirit thou workest in, that 
can have worth or continuance. — 
Carlyle. 


For there^s nothing we read of in tor- 
ture’s inventions, 

Like a well-meaning dunce, with the best 
of intentions. — Lowell. 


The impulse to perform a worthy 
action often springs from our best 
nature, but is afterwards tainted by 
the spur of selfishness or sinister in 
terest. — Emile Souvestre. 


Motives are better than actions. 
Men drift into crime. Of evil they 
do more than they contemplate, and 
of good they contemplate more than 
they do. — Bovee. 


We must not inquire too curiously 
into motives. They are apt to become 
feeble in the utterance; the aroma ia 
mixed with the grosser air. We must 
keep the germinating grain away from 
the light. — George Eliot. 


What if a man save my life with 
a draught that was prepared to poi- 
son me? The providence of the is- 
sue does not at all discharge the ob- 
liquity of the intent. And the same 
reason holds good even in religion it- 
self. It is not the incense, or the 
offering that is acceptable to God, 
but the purity and devotion of the 
worshipper. — Seneca. 


Motives are symptoms of weakness, 
and supplements for the deficient en- 
ergy of the living principle, the law 
within us. Let them then be re- 
served for those momentous acts and 
duties in which the strongest and best- 
balanced natures must feel themselves 
deficient, and where humility no less 
than prudence prescribes deliberation. 
—Coleridge. 


The motives of the best actions will 
not bear too strict an inquiry. It is 
allowed that the cause of most actions, 
good or bad, may be resolved into the 
love of ourselves; but the self-love of 
some men inclines them to please oth- 
' ers, and the self-love of others is 
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wholly employed in pleasing them- 
selves. This makes the great distinc- 
tion between virtue and vice. — Swift. 


Men’s minds are as variant as their 
faces. Where the motives^ of their 
actions are pure, the operation of the 
former is no more to be imputed to 
them as a crime, than the appearance 
of the latter ; for both, being the work 
of nature, are alike unavoidable. — 
Geo. Washington. 


The attendant on William Rufus, 
who discharged at a deer an arrow, 
which glanced against a tree and kill- 
ed the king, was no murderer, because 
he had no such design. And, on the 
other hand, a man who should lie in 
wait to assassinate another, and pull 
the trigger of a gun with that intent, 
would be morally a murderer, not the 
less though the gun should chance to 
miss fire. — Whately. 


As the grand discordant harmony 
of the celestial bodies may be explain- 
ed by the simple principles of grav- 
ity and impulse, so also in that more 
wonderful and complicated microcosm, 
the heart of man, all the phenomena 
of morals are perhaps resolvable^ into 
one single principle, the pursuit of 
apparent good: for although customs 
universally vary, yet man in all cli- 
mates and countries is essentially the 
same. — Colton. 

Mountain 

On every mountain-height is rest. — 
Goethe. 


Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on 
Alps arise! — Pope. 


Men meet ; mountains, never. — ^Lew- 
is Cass. 


Round its breast the rolling clouds are 
spread, ^ 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

—Go 1 dsnuth. 


See the mountains kiss high heav- 
ens, and the waves clasp one another. 
—Shelley. 


Whoever has not ascended moun- 
tains knows little of the beauties of 
Kature. — William Howitt. 


W^hose sun-bright summit mingles 
with the sky. — Campbell. 


W^ithout mountains the air^ could 
not be purified, nor the flowing of 
the rivers sustained. — Ruskin. 


A proud heart and a lofty mountain 
are never fruitful. — George Eliot. 


’Tis distance lends enchantment to the 
view, 

And robes the mountain in its azure hue, 

— Campbell. 


Mountains have a grand, stupid, 
lovable tranquillity. — 0. W. Holmes. 


The hills, rock-ribbed, and ancient 
as the sun. — Bryant. 


The ragged cliff has thousand faces 
in a thousand hours. — Emerson. 


Mountains interposed 
Make enemies of nations, who had else 
Like kindred drops been mingled into one, 
— Cowper. 


Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains; 

They crown’d him long ago 
On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 
With a diadem of snow. — Byron. 


No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array, 
But winter lingering chills the lap of May; 
No zephyr fondly sues the mountain’s 
breast, 

But meteors glare, and stormy glooms in- 
vest. — Goldsmith. 


Your peaks are beautiful, ye Apennines! 

In the soft light of these serenest skies 
From the broad highland region, black with 
pines. 

Fair as the hills of Paradise they rise, 
Bathed in the tint Peruvian slaves behold 
In rosy flushes on the virgin gold. 

— William Cullen Bryant. 


I know a mount, the gracious Sun per- 
ceives 

First when he visits, last, too, when he 
leavefk 

The world; a£nd, vainly favored, it repays 
The day-long glory of his steadfast gaze 
By no ctenge of its large calm front of 
snow, . — Robert Browning. 


Mountains never shake hands. 
Their roots may touch; they may keep 
together some way up ; but at length 
they part company, and rise into in- 
dividual, insulated peaks* So Is it 
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with great men. — J. C. and A. W. 
Hare. 


He who first met the Highland’s swelling 
blue. 

Will love each peak that shows a kindred 
hue; 

Hail in each crag a friend’s familiar face. 

And clasp the mountain in his mind’s em- 
brace. — Byron. 


Above me are the Alps, 

The palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy 
scalps. 

And thron’d Eternity in icy halls 
Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls 
The avalanche — the thunderbolt of snowl 
All that expands the spirit, yet appals. 
Gather round these summits, as to show 
How Earth may pierce to Heaven, yet leave 
vain man below. Byron. 

Mouruer 

Great sorrow makes sacred the suf- 
ferer. — Owen Meredith. 


He mourns the dead who lives as 
they desire. — Young. 


How wretched is the man who never 
mourned ! — Young. 


Smit with exceeding sorrow unto 
death. — Tennyson. 

They truly mourn, that mourn with- 
out a witness. — Baron. 


There is a tear for all that die; 

A mourner o’er the humblest grave. 

— Byron. 


I have that honorable grief lodged 
here which burns worse than tears 
drown. — Shakespeare. 


Many a smiling face hides a mourn- 
ing heart; but grief alone teaches us 
what we are. — Schiller. 


Moderate lamentation is the right 
of the dead; excessive grief the en- 
emy to the living. — Shakespeare. 


Sorrows w’hen shared are less bur- 
densome, though Joys divided are in- 
creased. — G. Ilolland. 


To be impatient at the death of a 
person concerning whom it was cer- 
tain he must die, is to mourn because 


thy friend was not born an angel.—' 
Jeremy Taylor. 


Heavy sorrow is silent, and the 
deepest mourning is the most solitary. 
— Charles Buxton. 


The true way to mourn the dead is 
to take care of the living who belong 
to them. — Burke. 


Away ! we know that tears are vain, 
that death ne’er heeds nor hears dis- 
tress. — Byron. 


Of permanent mourning there is 
none; no cloud remains fixed- ^ The 
sun will shine to-morrow. — Richter. 


Excess of grief for the deceased is 
madness; for it is an injury to the 
living, and the dead know it not. — 
Xenophon. 


No longer mourn for me when I am dead. 
Than you shall hear the surly sullen bell 
Give warning to the world that I am fled. 

— Shakespeare. 


Why is the hearse with scutcheons blazon’d 
round, 

And with the nodding plume of ostrich 
crown’d? 

No: the dead know it not, nor profit gain; 
It only serves to prove the living vain. 

— Gay. 


Do not, for ever, with thy veiled lids 
Seek for thy noble father in the dust; ^ 
Thou know’^st ’tis common; all that lives 
must die. 

Passing through nature to eternity. 

— Shakespeare. 


O, very gloomy is the House of Woe, ^ 
Where tears are falling while the bell is 

With alf th^lark solemnities which show 
That Death is in the dwelling! 

0, very, very dreary is the room 
Where Love, domestic Love, no longer 
nestles, 

But smitten by the common stroke of doom. 
The corpse lies on the trestles! — Hood. 


To be left alone in the wide world 
with scarcely a friend, — this makes the 
sadness which, striking its pang into 
the minds of the young and the affec- 
tionate, teaches them too soon^ to 
watch and interpret the spirit-signs 
of their own hearts. — Hawthorne, 
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He that lacks time to mourn, lacks time to 
mend. 

Eternity mourns that. *Tis an ill cure 
For life’s worst ills to have no time to feel 
them. — Sir Henry Taylor, 


Let us weep in our darkness — but weep not 
for himl 

Not for him — who, departing, leaves mil- 
lions in tears! 

Not for him — who has died full of honor 
and years! 

Not for him — who ascended Fame’s ladder 
so high. 

From the round at the top he has stepped 
to the sky. — N. P. Willis. 


Murder 

Carcasses bleed at the sight of the 
murderer. — Burton. 


I will kill thee a hundred and fifty- 
ways. — Shakespeare. 


No place, indeed, should murder 
sanctuarize, —Shakespeare. 


Mercy but murders, pardoning those 
that kill. — Shakespeare. 


Murder itself is past all expiation, 

The greatest crime that nature doth abhor. 

— Goffe. 


Is there a crime 

Beneath the roof of heaven, that stains the 
soul 

Of man, with more infernal hue, than 
damn’d 

Assassination? — Cibber. 


Murther, though it have no tongue, will 
speak 

With most miraculous organ. 

— Shakespeare. 


Murder may pass unpunish’d for a time, 
But tardy justice will o’ertake the crime. 

— -Dryden. 


Murder, like talent, seems occasion- 
ally to run in families. — George 
Henry Lewes. 


One to destroy is murder by the law. 

And gibbets keep the lifted hand in a\fe; 
To murder thousands takes a specious 
name. 

War’s glorious art, and gives immortal 
fame. — Young. 


Every unpunished murder takes 
away something from the security of 
every man’s life. — Daniel Webster. 


Blood, though it sleep a time, yet 
never dies. — Chapman. 


Nor cell, nor chain, nor dungeon 
speaks to the murderer like the voice 
of solitude. — Maturin. 


Other sins only speak, murder shrieks out. 
The element of water moistens the earth, 
But blood flies upwards and bedews th# 
heavens. — Webster. 


Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this 
blood 

Clean from my hand? No, this my hand 
will rather 

The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 

Making the green one red. — Shakespeare. 


Come, thick night, 

And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell! 
That my keen knife see not the wound it 
makes 

Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the 
dark 

To cry, hold, hold! — Shakespeare. 


*Twas not enough 

By subtle fraud to snatch a single life; 
Puny impiety! whole kingdoms fell 
To sate the lust of power: more horrid 
still, 

The foulest stain and scandal of our nature, 
Became its boast. One murder made a vil* 
lain; 

Millions a hero. — Dr. Porteus. 


The scream of rage, the groan, the strife, 
The blow, the gasp, the horrid cry, 

The panting, throttled prayer for life, 

The dying’s heaving sign, 

The murderer’s curse, the dead man’s fix’d, 
still glare, 

And fears, and death’s cold sweat — they al] 
are there ! — Dana. 


Twice it call’d, so loudly call’d, 

With horrid strength, beyond the pitch of 
nature; 

And murder! murder! was the dreadful 
cry, 

A third time it return’d with feeble 
strength, 

But o’ the sudden ceas’d, as though the 
words 

Were smother’d rudely in the grappl’d 
throat, 

And all was still again, save the wild blast 

Which at a distance growl’d — 

Oh! it will never from my mind depart! 

That dreadful cry, all i’ the instant still’d. 

— ^Joanna Baillie. 

Music 

The soul of art best loved when 
love is by. — Rev. B. Brown. 
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Sweet music I sacred tongue of God. 
^Charles G. Leland. 


Music is well said to be the speech 
of angels. — Carlyle. 


Music’s golden tongue. — Keats. 


Music is the universal language of 
mankind. — Longfellow. 


It is the medicine of the breaking 
heart. — Sir A. Hunt 


The hidden soul of harmony. — Mil- 
ton* 


The language spoken by angels. — 
Longfellow, 


Is there a heart that music cannot 
melt? — Beattie, 


The ordered music of the marching 
prbs. — Edwin Arnold. 


AH of heaven we have below. — ^Ad» 
dlson. 


Music is the poetry of the air. — 
Jean Paul Richter. 


Music is the poor man’s Parnassus, 
'—Emerson. 


I am never merry when I hear sweet 
music. — S hakespea re. 


Why should the devil have all the 
good tunes? — Rowland Hill. 


The stormy music of the drum. — 
Campbell. 


For discords make the sweetest 
airs. — Butler. 


Music hath charms to soothe the savage 
breast. 

To soften rocks, or bend a knotted oak. 

— Congreve. 


Music, which gentler on the spirit 
lies than tired eyelids upon tired eyes. 
—Tennyson. 


Music should strike fire from the 
heart of man, and bring tears from 
the eyes of woman. — Beethoven. 


There is music in all things, if men 
had ears. — Byron. 


Let me have music dying, and I 
seek no more delight. — Keats. 


Music so softens and disarms the mind 
That not an arrow does resistance find. 

— Waller. 


0 music, sphere descended maid, 
Friend of pleasure, wisdom’s aid. 

— Collins. 


Music! — O, how faint, how weak, 
language fades before thy spell I — 
Moore. 


Music is the child of prayer, the 
companion of religion. — Chateau- 
briand. 


Let me die to the sounds of the de- 
licious music. — Last words of Mira- 
beau. 


It is in learning music that many 
youthful hearts learn love. — ^Ricard. 


I was all ear, and took in strains 
that might create a soul under the 
ribs of death. — Milton. 


Music washes away from the soul 
the dust of every-day life. — ^Auerbach. 


How sour sweet music is, when 
time is broke, and no proportion kept I 
— Shakespeare. 


Music waves eternal wands, — 
Enchantress of the sotils of mortals! 

— E. C. Stedman. 


There is a sadness in sweet sound 
That quickens tears. — T. B. Aldrich. 


Music, where soft voices die, 
Vibrates m the memory. — Shelley. 


Music is the metre of this poetic 
movement, and is an invisible dance,, 
as dancing is a silent music. — Richter. 


Music stands in a much closer con»- 
nection with pure sensation than any 
of the other arts. — H. L. E. Helm- 
holtz. 


Music, rather than poet^, should 
be called “the happy art.” — Richter, 
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Had I children, my utmost endeav- 
ors would be to make them musicians. 
- — Horace Walpole. 


Is there a heart that music cannot melt? 
Alas! how is that rugged heart forlorn. 

— Beattie. 


Sentimentally I am disposed to har- 
mony, but organically I am incapable 
of a tune. — Lamb. 


Sweetest melodies are those that 
are by distance made more sweet. — 
Wordsworth. 


Melodies die out, like the pipe of 
Pan, with the ears that love them and 
listen for them. — George Eliot. 


Music, among those who were styled 
the chosen people, was a religious art. 
— Addison. 


See deep enough, and you see mu- 
sically; the heart of nature being ev- 
erywhere music, if you can only reach 
it. — Carlyle. 


Men, even when alone, lighten their 
labors by song, however rude it may 
be. — Quintilian. 


The harmony of things, as well as 
that of sound, from discord springs. 
— Sir J. Denham. 


Music that brings sweet sleep down 
from the blissful skies. — Tennyson. 


How light the touches are that kiss 
The music from the chords of life! 

— Coventry Patmore. 


Give me some music; music, moody food 
Of us that trade in love. — Shakespeare. 


Music is nothing else but wild 
sounds civilized into time and tune. 
— Thomas Fuller. 


Music is not merely a study, it i? 
an entertainment : wherever there is 
music there is a throng of listeners. — 
Bryant. 


Music cleanses the understanding, 
inspires it, and lifts it into a realm 
which it would not reach if it were 
left to itself. — Henry Ward Beecher. 


O Music! how it grieves me that 
imprudence, intemperance, gluttony, 
should open their channels into thy 
sacred stream. — Landor. 


Music, when combined with a pleas- 
urable idea, is poetry ; music without 
the idea is simply music ; the idea 
without the music is prose from its 
very definiteness. — Edgar Allan Poe. 


Music was a thing of the soul ; a 
rose-lipped shell that murmured of the 
eternal sea ; a strange bird singing the 
songs of another shore. — J. G. Hol- 
land. 

Music, in the best sense, does not 
require novqlty; nay, the older it is, 
and the more we are accustomed to 
it, the greater its effect. — Goethe. 


All musical people seem to be hap- 
py. It is the engrossing pursuit, — 
almost the only innocent and unpun- 
ished passion. — Sydney Smith. 


Music is not a science any more 
than poetry is. It is a sublime in- 
stinct, like genius of all kinds. — 
Ouida. 


Where painting is weakest, — name- 
ly, in the expression of the highest 
moral and spiritual ideas, — there mu- 
sic is sublimely strong. — Mrs. Stowe. 


Music, if only listened to, and not 
scientifically cultivated, gives too 
much play to the feelings and fancy; 
the diflSculties of the art draw forth 
the whole energies of the soul. — Rich- 
ter. 


Music is a kind of inarticulate un- 
fathomable speech, which leads us to 
the edge of the infinite, and lets us 
for moments gaze into that. — Carlyle. 


Not the rich viol, trump, cymbal, nor horn, 
Guitar, nor cittern, nor the pining flute. 
Are half so sweet as tender human words. 

— Barry Cornwall. 


Music resembles ppetry; in each 
Are nameless graces which no methods 
teach. 

And which a master>hand alone can reach, 

— Pope. 


.Music IS a discipline, and a mis- 
tress of order and good manners; she 
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makes the people milder and gentler, 
more moral and more reasonable. — 
Luther. 


Lord, what music hast thou pro- 
vided for Thy saints in heaven, when 
Thou affordest bad men such music on 
earth! — Izaak Walton. 


The man that hath no music in himself. 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet 
sounds. 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils. 

— Shakespeare. 


O, it came over my ear like the 
sweet south, that breathes upon a 
bank of violets, stealing and giving 
odor ! — Shakespeare. 


Music is the fourth great material 
want of our natures, — first food, then 
raiment, then shelter, then music. — 
Bovee. 


Music exalts each joy, allays each grief. 
Expels diseases, softens every pain, 
Subdues the rage of poison and of plague. 

— ^Armstrong. 


If music be the food of love, play 
on, give me excess of it that, surfeits 
ing, the appetite may sicken, and so 
die. — Shakespeare. 


I ever held this sentence of the poet 
as a canon of my creed, “that whom 
God loveth not, they love not music.” 
— T. Morley. 

It wakes a glad remembrance of our 
youth, calls back past joys, and warms 
us into transport. — Rowe. 


Music when thus applied raises in 
the mind of the hearer great concep- 
tions. It strengthens devotion, and 
advances praise into rapture. — ^Addi- 
son. 

Music is a prophecy of what life is 
to be, the rainbow of promise trans- 
lated out of seeing into hearing. — 
Mrs. L. M. Child. 


Music is the only sensual gratifica- 
tion which mankind may indulge in to 
excess without injury to their moral 
or religious feelings. — Addison. 


Music, — we love it for the buried 
hopes, the garnered memories, the ten- 


der feelings it can summon at a touch. 
— ^Miss L. E. Landon. 


There is no feeling, perhaps, except 
the extremes of fear and grief, that 
does not find relief in music, — that 
does not make a man sing or play the 
better. — George Eliot. 


Yea, music is the Prophet’s art; 
Among the gifts that God hath sent. 
One of the most magnificent! 

— Longfellow. 


He is dead, the sweet musician! 
****** 

He has moved a little nearer 
To the Master of all music. 

— Longfellow. 


O, pleasant is the welcome kiss 
When day’s dull round is o’er; 
And sweet the music of the step 
That meets us at the door. 

— ^J. R. Drake. 


Orpheus* lute was strung with poets* sm- 
ews; 

Whose golden touch could soften steel and 
stones ; 

Make tigers tame, and huge leviathans 

Forsake unsounded deeps to dance on 
sands. — Shakespeare. 


When griping griefs the heart doth wound. 
And doleful dumps the mind oppress, 
****** 

Then music, with her silver sound, 

With speedy help doth lend redress. 

— Shakespeare. 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those un- 
heard 

Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, 
play on; , ,, 

Not to the sensual ear, but more endear d. 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone. 

—Keats. 


Music’s force can tanie the furious beast; 
Can make the wolf or foaming boar restrain 
His rage; the lion drop his crested mane 
Attentive to the song. — Prior- 


Music can noble hints impart, 

Engender fury, kindle love; 

With unsuspected eloquence can move, 
And manage all the man with secret art. 

— Addison* 


Explain it as we may, a martial 
strain will urge a man into the front 
rank of battle sooner than an ar- 
gument, and a fine anthem excite bis 
devotion more certainly than a log- 
ical discourse. — Tuckerman, 
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Next to theology I give to music 
the highest place and honor. And we 
see how David and all the saints have 
wrought their godly thoughts into 
verse, rhyme, and song. — Luther. 


Such is the sociableness of music, it 
conforms itself to all companies, both 
in mirth and mourning; complying to 
improve that passion with which it 
finds the auditors most affected. — Ful- 
ler. 


Music is the only one of the fine 
arts in which not only man, but all 
other animals, have a common prop- 
erty, — mice and elephants, spiders and 
birds. — Richter, 


And music too — dear music I that can touch 
Beyond all else the soul that loves it much — 
Now heard far off, so far as but to seem 
Like the faint, exquisite music of a dream. 

— Moore. 


The harp that once, through Tara’s halls 
The soul of music shed. 

Now hangs as mute on Tara’s walls, 
As if that soul were fled. 

— ^Moore. 


Music, of all the liberal arts, has 
the greatest influence over the pas- 
sions, and IS that to which the legis- 
lator ought to give the greatest en- 
couragement. — Napoleon. 


It is a bird-flight of the soul, when 
the heart declares itself in song. The 
affections that clothe themselves with 
wings are passions that have been 
subdued to virtues. — Simms. 


Music is God^s best gift to man, the 
only art of heaven given to earth, the 
only art of earth that we take to 
heaven. But music, like all our gifts, is 
given us in the germ. It is for us to 
unfold and develop it by instruction 
and cultivation. — Charles W. Landon. 


Music is one of the fairest and 
most glorious gifts of God, to which 
Satan is a bitter enemy; for it re- 
moves from the heart the weight of 
sorrow, and the fascination of evil 
thoughts. — Luther. 


The direct relation of music is not 
to ideas, but emotions. Music, in the 
works of its greatest masters, is more 


marvellous, more mysterious, than 
poetry. — Henry Giles. 

Music is the harmonious yoice^ of 
creation, an echo of the invisible 
world, one note of the divine concord 
which the entire universe is destined 
one day to sound. — Mazzini. 


Music is the medicine of an afflict- 
ed mind, a sweet sad measure is the 
balm of a wounded spirit; and joy is 
heightened by exultant strains.— 
Henry Giles. 


The lines of poetry, the periods of 
prose, and even the texts of Scripture 
most frequently recollected and quoted, 
are those which are felt to be pre-em- 
inently musical. — Shenstone. 


gome of the fathers went so far as 
to esteem the love of music sign of 
predestination; as a thing divine, and 
reserved for the felicities of heaven 
itself. — Sir W. Temple. 


Music is the art of the prophets, 
the only art that can calm the agita- 
tions of the soul ; it is one of the most 
magnificent and delightful presents 
God has given us. — Luther. 


Music religious heat inspires, ^ 

It wakes the soul, and lifts it high, 
And wings it with sublime desires. 

And fits it to bespeak the Deity. 

— Addison. 


Amongst the instrumentalities of 
love and peace, surely there can be no 
sweeter, softer, more effective voice 
than that of gentle, peace-breathing 
music. — Elihu Burritt. 


Arcadians skilled in song will sing 
my woes upon the hills. Softly shall 
my bones repose, if you in future sing 
my loves upon your pipe. — Virgil. 


God IS its author, and not man; He laid 
The key-note of all harmonies: He planned 
All perfect combinations, and lie made 
Us so that we could hear and understand. 

— J, G. Brainard. 


In the germ, when the first trace 
of life begins to stir, music is the 
nurse of the soul; it murmurs in the 
ear, and the child sleeps; the tones 
are companions of his dreams, —they 
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are tlie world in wliicli lie lives. — Bet- 
tina. 


Those who love music are gentle 
and honest in their tempers. I al- 
ways loved music, and would not, for 
a great matter, be without the little 
skill which I possess in the art. — 
Luther. 


Without the definiteness of sculp- 
ture and painting, music is, for that 
very reason, far more suggestive. Like 
Milton’s Eve, an outline, an impulse, 
is furnished, and the imagination does 
the rest. — Tuekerman. 


The cause of freedom, in music as 
elsewhere, is now very nearly trium- 
phant; but at a time when its adver- 
saries were many and powerful, we 
can hardly imagine the sacred bridge 
of liberty kept by a more stalwart 
trio than Schubert the Armorer, Cho- 
pin the Refiner, and Liszt the Thun- 
derer. — Hugh R. Haweis. 


Music is thus, in her health, the 
teacher of perfect order, and is the 
voice of the obedience of angels, and 
the companion of the course of the 
spheres of heaven; and in her de- 
pravity she is also the teacher of per- 
fect disorder and disobedience. — Bus- 
kin. 


Music i$ a sacred, a divine, a God- 
like thing, and was given to man by 
Christ to lift our hearts up to God, 
and make us feel something of the 
glory and beauty of God, and of all 
which God has made. — Charles Kings- 
ley. 


A well-composed song strikes and 
softens the mind, and produces^ a 
greater effect than a moral work, which 
convinces our reason, but does not 
warm our feelings, nor affect the 
slightest alteration in our habits. — Na- 
poleon I. 


The time is probably not far dis- 
tant when music will stand revealed 
perchance as the mightiest of the arts, 
and certainly as the one art peculiar- 
ly representative of our modern world, 
with its intense life, complex civil- 
ization, and feverish self-conscious- 
ness. — Hugh R. Haweis. 


Music, once admitted to the soul, 
becomes a sort of spirit, and never 
dies. It wanders perturbedly through 
the halls and galleries of the mem- 
ory, -and is often heard again, dis- 
tinct and living as when it first dis- 
placed the wavelets of the air. — Bui- 
wer-Lytton. 


Music is in all growing things; 

And underneath the silky wings 
Of smallest insects there is stirred 
A pulse of air that must be heard; 

Earth’s silence lives, and throbs, and sings. 

— Lathrop. 


What rapturous flights of sound! 
what thrilling, pathetic chimes! what 
wild, joyous revelry of passion! what 
an expression of agony and woe ! All 
the feelings of suffering and rejoicing 
humanity sympathized with and find- 
ing a voice in those tones. — Longfel- 
low. 


^Tis^ God gives skill, 

But not without men’s hands: He could 
not make ' 

Antonio Stradivari’s violins 

Without Antonio. , — George Eliot. 


Lap me in soft Lydian airs. 

Married to immortal verse, 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce. 

In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out. 

— ^Milton. 


And wheresoever, in his rich creation, 
Sweet music breathes — in wave, or bird, 
or soul — 

’Tis but the faint and far reverberation 
Of that great tune to which the planets 
roll! — Frances S. Osgood. 


Music moves us, and we know not 
why; we feel the tears, but cannot 
trace their source. Is it the lan- 
guage of some other state, born of its 
memory? For what can wake the 
soul’s strong instinct of another world, 
like music? — Miss L. E3. Landon. 


There is in souls a sympathy with sounds. 
And as the mind is pitch’d, the ear is 
pleas’d 

With melting airs or martial, brisk or grave ; 
Some chord in unison with what we hear 
Is touch’d within us, and the heart replies. 

— Cowper. 


I think sometimes could I only have 
music on my own terms; could I live 
in a great city, and know where I 
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could go whenever I wished the ablu- 
tion and inundation of musical waves, 
that were a bath and a medicine. — 
Emerson. 


There lei the pealing organ blow. 

To the full voiced quire below, 

In service high, and anthems clear. 

As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstasies. 

And bring all heaven before mine eyes. 

—Milton. 


We know they music made 
Tn heaven, ere man^s creation; 

But when God threw i.t down to us that 
strayed. 

It dropt with lamentation. 

And ever since doth its sweetness shade 
With sighs for its first station. 

— ^Jean Ingelow. 


When Music, heavenly maid, was young, 
While yet in early Greece she sung, 

The Passions oft, to hear her shell, 
Throng’d around her magic cell, 
Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 
Possest beyond the Muse’s painting^. 

— Collins. 


Curran’s favorite mode of ^ medita- 
tion was with his violin in his hand; 
for hours together would he forget 
himself, running voluntaries over the 
strings, while his imagination, collect- 
ing its tones, was opening all his facul- 
ties for the coming emergency at the 
bar. — Disraeli. 


Music is the mediator between the 
spiritual and the sensual life. Al- 
though the spirit be not master of 
that which it creates through music, 
yet it is blessed in this creation, 
which, like every creation of art, is 
mightier than the artist. — Beethoven. 


Of all the arts beneath the heaven. 
That man has found, or God has given. 
None draws the soul so sweet away, 

As music’s melting, mystic lay; 

Slight emblem of the bliss aDQve, 

It soothes the spirit all to love. — Hogg. 


Music the fiercest grief can charm. 

And fate’s severest rage disarm. 

Music can soften pain to ease, 

And make despair and madness please; 
Our joys below it can improve. 

And antedate the bliss above. — Pope. 


I always loved music; whoso has 
skill in this art, is of a good temper- 
ament, fitted for all things. We must 
teaoh music in schools. A schoolmas- 


ter ought to have skill in music, or 
I would not regard him ; neither should 
■we ordain young men as preachers, un- 
less they have been well exercised iu 
music. — Martin Luther. 


And sure there is music even in the 
beauty, and the silent note which Cu- 
pid strikes, far sweeter than the sound 
of an instrument ; for there is music 
wherever there is harmony, order, or 
proportion ; and thus far we may 
maintain the music of the spheres. — ■ 
Sir Thomas Browne. 


Tunes and airs have in themselves 
some affinity with the affections, — as 
merry tunes, doleful tunes, solemn 
tunes, tunes inclining men’s minds to 
pity, warlike tunes, — so that it is no 
marvel if they alter the spirits, con- 
sidering that tunes have a predisposi' 
tion to the motion of the spirits. — • 
Bacon. 


By music, minds an equal temper know, 
Nor swell too high, nor sink too low: 

If in the breast tumultuous joys arise, 
Music her soft, assuasive voice applies; 
Or, when the soul is press’d with cares, 
Exalts her in enliv’ning airs. — Pope. 


It reveals us to ourselves, it repre- 
sents those modulations and tempera- 
mental changes which escape all ver- 
bal analysis, it utters what must else 
remain forever unuttered and unut- 
terable; it feeds that deep, ineradi- 
cable instinct within us of which all 
art is only the reverberated echo, that 
craving to express, through the me- 
dium of the senses, the spiritual and 
eternal realities which underlie them. 
— Hugh R. Haweis. 


Yet what is music, and the blended power 
Of voice with instruments of wind and 
string, 

What but an empty pageant of sweet noise ? 
*Tis past: and all that it has left behind 
Is but an echo dwelling in the ear 
Of the toy-taken fancy, and beside, 

A void and countless nour life’s brief day. 

— Crowe. 


Music, according to Wagner, is no 
longer to be considered merely a means 
of exciting “the pleasure which we de- 
rive from beautiful forms;” it is, in- 
stead, the most immediate means pos- 
sessed by the will for the manifesta- 
tion of its inner impulses. Far from 
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exercising a determining influence of 
its own, “the aesthetic form must itself 
be determined by the artist’s inner 
intuition of the idea.” — Albert R. Par- 
sons. 


Music I — 0! how faint, how weak, 

Language fades before thy spell 1 
Why should Feeling ever speak, 

When thou can*st breathe her soul so well? 
Friendship’s balmy words may feign — 
Love’s are even more false than they; 

Oh! ’tis only music’s strain 
Can sweetly soothe, and not betray. 

— Moore. 


Ring out ye crystal spheres 1 
Once bless our human ears, 

If ye have power to touch our senses so; 
And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time; 

And let the base of Heaven’s deep organ 
blow. 

And with your ninefold harmony, 

Make up full consort to the angelic sym- 
phony. — Milton. 


Lord Bacon had music often played 
in the room adjoining his study. Mil- 
ton listened to his organ for his sol- 
emn inspirations ; and music was ever 
necessary to Warburton. The sym- 
phonies which awoke in the poet sub- 
lime emotions might have composed 
the inventive mind of the great critic 
in the visions of his theoretical mys- 
teries. — Disraeli. 


If you love music, hear it: go to 
operas, concerts, and pay fiddlers to 
play to you; but I insist upon your 
neither piping nor fiddling yourself. 
It puts a gentleman in a very frivo- 
lous, contemptible light; brings him 
into a great deal of bad company ; 
and takes up a great deal of time, 
which might be much better employed. 
— Chesterfield. 


In part of Lord Karnes’ Elements 
of Criticism, he says that “music im- 
proves the relish of a banquet.” That 
I deny, — any more than painting might 
do. They may both be additional 
pleasures, as well as^ conversation is, 
but are perfectly distinct notices; and 
cannot, with the least propriety, he 
said to mix or blend with the repast, 
as none of them serve to raise the fla- 
vor of the wine, the sauce, the meat, 
pr help to quicken appetite. But mu- 
sic and painting both add a spirit to 


devotion, and elevate the ardor. — > 
Sterne. 


Is it any weakness, pray, to be 
wrought on by exquisite music? to 
feel its wondrous harmonies search- 
ing the subtlest windings of your soul, 
the delicate fibres of life where no 
memory can penetrate, and binding 
together your whole being, past and 
present, in one unspeakable vibration; 
melting you in one moment with all 
the tenderness, all the love, that has 
been scattered through the toilsome 
years, concentrating in one emotion of 
heroic courage or resignation all the 
hard-learned lessons of self-renounc- 
ing sympathy, blending your present 
joy with past sorrow, and your pres- 
ent sorrow with all your past joy? — 
George Eliot. 

Mutability 

Man must be prepared for every 
event of life, for there is nothing that 
is durable. — Menander. 


The uncertainty of events disturbs 
the purest enjoyments. — De L^vis. 


All our life goeth like Penelope’s 
web, — ^what one hour effects the next 
destroys. — St. Augustine. 


Look at the fate of summer flowers, 
which blow at daybreak, droop ere 
even-song. — Wordsworth. 


In human life there is^ a constant 
change of fortune; and it is unrea- 
sonable to expect an exemption from 
the common fate. Life itself decays, 
and all things are daily changing. — 
Plutarch. 


The blessings of health and fortune, 
as they have a beginning, so they naust 
also have an end. Everything rises 
but to fall, and increases but to decay. 
— Sallust. 


Time, whose millioned accidents 
creep in betwixt vows, and change de- 
crees of kings, tan sacred beauty, 
blunt the sharpest intents, divert 
strong minds to the course of altering 
things. — Shakespea re. 


Nothing maintains its bloom forev* 
er; age succeeds to age. — Cicero. 
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Can we wonder that men perish and 
are forgotten, when their noblest and 
most enduring works decay? Death 
comes even to monumental structures, 
and oblivion rests on the most illus- 
trious names. — ^Ausonius. 


When Anaxagoras was told of the 
death of his son, he only said, “I knew 
he was mortal.’’ So we in all casual- 
ties of life should say “I knew my 
riches were uncertain, that my friend 
was but a man.” Such considerations 
would soon pacify us, because all our 
troubles proceed from their being un- 
expected. — Plutarch. 


All things that we ordained festival, 

Turn from their office to black funeral; 
Our instruments, to melancholy bells; 

Our wedding cheer, to sad burial feast; 

Our solemn hymns, to sullen dirges change: 
Our bridal flowers serve for a bunea 
corse, 

And all things change them to the con- 
trary. — Shakespeare. 


Mutability is the badge of infirmity. 
It is seldom that a man continues to 
wish and design the same thing two 
days alike. Now he is for marrying; 
and now a mistress is preferred to a 
wife. Now he is ambitious and as- 
piring; presently the meanest servant 
is not more humble than he. This 
hour he squanders his money away; 
the next he turns miser. Sometimes 
he is frugal and serious ; at other 
times profuse, airy, and gay. — Ohar- 
ron. 

Mystery 

Mystery hovers over all things here 
below. — Lamartine. 


Mystery and innocence are not akin. 
«— Hosea Ballou. 


There is a profound charm in mys- 
tery. — Chatfield. 


Mystery has great charms for wom- 
anhood. — Sir Walter Scott. 


The heavens are full of floating mys- 
teries. — T. B. Read. 


There is no religion without mys- 
tery. God Himself is the great se- 
cret of Nature. — Chateaubriand. 


There are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamt of in your 
philosophy. — Shakespeare. 


Where there is mystery, it is gen- 
erally supposed that there must also 
be evil. — Byron. 


It is the dim haze of mystery that 
adds enchantment to pursuit. — Rivarol. 


All things unrevealed belong to the 
kingdom of mystery. — J. G. Holland. 


All is mystery; but he is a slave 
who will not struggle to penetrate the 
dark veil. — ^Beaconsfield. 


Providence is a greater mystery 
than revelation. — Richard Cecil, 


WTiere secrecy or mystery begins, 
vice or roguery is not far off. — Dr. 
Johnson. 


A religion without its mysteries is 
a temple without a God. — Robert Hall. 


God moves in a mysterious way His 
wonders to perform. — Cowper. 


That great chain of causes, which, 
linking one to another, even to the 
throne of God Himself, can never be 
unraveled by any industry of ours. — 
Burke. 


A proper secrecy is the only mys- 
tery of able men; mystery is the only 
secrecy of weak and cunning ones. — 
Chesterfield. 


The mysteries of Nature and of hu- 
manity are not lessened, but increased, 
by the discoveries of philosophic skill. 
— Talfourd. 


Mystery such as is given of God is 
beyond the power of human penetra- 
tion, yet not in opposition to it. — ■ 
Mme. de Stagl. 


Mystery is the antagonist of truth. 
It is a fog of human invention, that 
obscures truth, and represents it in 
distortion. — Thomas Paine. 


Mystery magnifies danger, as a fog 
the sun; the hand that warned Bel- 
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shazzar derived its horrifying influ- 
ence from the want of a body. — Col- 
ton. 


The mystery of the Bible should 
teach us, at one and the same time, 
our nothingness and our greatness ; 
producing humility and animating 
hope. — Henry Melville. 


For every grain of sand is a mys- 
tery; so is every daisy in summer, 
and so is every snow-flake in winter. 
Both upwards and downwards, and 
all around us, science and specula- 
tion pass into mystery at last. — Wm. 
Mountford. 


Whoever believes in a God at all, 
believes in an infinite mystery; and 
if the existence of God is such an in- 
finite mystery, we can very well ex- 
pect and afford to have many of His 
ways mysterious to us. — Ichabod 
Spencer. 


The nature of Christ is, I grant it, 
from one end to another, a web of 
mysteries ; but this mysteriousness 
does not correspond to the difficulties 
which all existence contains. Let it 
be rejected, and the whole world is 
an enigma; let it be accepted, and we 
possess a wonderful explanation of the 
history of man. — Napoleon Bonaparte. 


Were there no mysteries in the Bi- 
ble, we should doubt its being the 
transcript of the Eternal Mind. The 
‘‘mystery of godliness^’ adapts it to our 
ruined race. Those mysteries of the 
Bible are like the mountains of the 
world ; they give grandeur to ^ the 
landscape and fertility to the soil. — 
Joseph Bare. 


Most men take least notice of what 
is plain, as if that was of no use ; but 
puzzle their thoughts to be themselves 
in those vast depths and abysses 
which no human understanding can 
fathom. — Bishop Sherlock. 


The Bible tells me explicitly that 
Christ was God; and it tells me, as 
explicitly that Christ was man. It 
does not go on to state the modus or 
manner of the union. I stop, there- 
fore, where the Bible stops. I bow 
before a God-man as my Mediator, 


but I own as inscrutable the mysteries 
of His person. — Henry Melvill. 


We injure mysteries, which are mat- 
ters of faith, by any attempt at ex- 
planation in order to make them mat- 
ters of reason. Could they be ex- 
plained, they would cease to be mys- 
teries; and it has been well said that 
a thing is not necessarily against rea- 
son because it happens to be above it. 
— Colton. 


To a man who is uncorrupt and 
properly constituted, woman always 
remains something of a mystery and 
a romance. He never interprets her 
quite literally. She, on her part, is 
always striving to remain a poem, 
and is never weary of bringing out 
new editions of herself in novel bind- 
ings. — James Parton. 


Can anything be more mysterious 
than the union of soul and body, un- 
less it be the still greater mystery, 
which some have professed to believe, 
that matter can be so organized as to 
produce the amazing intellectual re- 
sults which we witness in man? In 
believing our own existence we be- 
lieve a mystery as great as any that 
the Christian religion presents. — Wil- 
liam Wirt. 


We live in the midst of infinite ex- 
istence ; and widely as we can see, and 
vastly as we have discovered, we have 
but crossed the threshold, we have but 
entered the vestibule of the Creator’s 
temple. In this temple there is an 
everlasting worship of life, an an- 
them of many choruses, a hymn of in- 
tense that goes up forever. — Henry 
Giles. 

Mythology 

Mythology is not religion. ^ It may 
rather be regarded as the ancient sub- 
stitute, the poetical counterpart, for 
dogmatic theology. — Hare. 


The heathen mythology not only was 
not true, but was not even supported 
as true: it not only deserved no faith, 
but it demanded none. The very pre- 
tension to truth, the very demand of 
faith, were characteristic distinction* 
of Christianity. — Whately. 
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He lives who dies to win a 
lasting name. — Drummond. 


0 name forever sad, forever dear t — 
Pope. 

1 cannot tell what the dickens his 
name is. — Shakespeare. 


Certain names always awake cer- 
tain prejudices. — Joseph Roux. 

Ravished with the whistling of a 
name. — Pope. 

Some to the fascination of a name 
surrender judgment hoodwinked, — 
Cowper. 

Good name in man and woman is 
the immediate jewel of their souls. — 
Sljakespeare. 


person with a bad name is al- 
ready half hanged,” saith the old prov- 
erb. — Whipple. 


*Tis pleasant, sure, to see one^s name in 
print; 

A hook’s a hook, although there’s nothing 
in ’t. — Byron. 


Great names degrade in^ead of 
elevating those who know not how to 
sustain them. — La Rochefoucauld. 


I do beseech you — chiefly that I 
may set it in my prayers — what is 
your name? — Shakespeare. 


Some men do as much begrudge 
others a good name, as they want one 
themselves ; and nerhaps that is the 
reason of it. — William Penn. 


To possess a good cognomen is a 
long way on the road of success in 
life. — Chamfort. 


Named softly as the household name 
of one whom God had taken, — Mrs. 
Browning. 


A good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches. — Bible. 


Go back; the virtue of your name 
Is not here passable. — Shakespeare. 


One of the few, the immortal names, 
that were not born to die. — Halleck. 


A great name without merit is like 
an epitaph on a coflan. — Mme. de Pui- 
sieux. 


May see thee now, though late, redeem thy 
name, 

And glorify what else is damn’d to fame. 

— Richard Savage. 


Out of his surname they have coin- 
ed an epithet for a knave, and out of 
his Christian name a synonyme for 
the Devil. — Macaulay. 


In honest truth, a name given to a 
man is no better than a skin given to 
him ; what is not nafiyely his own 
falls off and comes to nothing. — -Lan- 
dor. 


A virtuous name is the precious 
only good, for which queens and pea- 
sants’ wives must contest together. 
-^Schiller. 


He left the name at which the 
world grew pale, to point a moral 0* 
adorn a tale. — Dr, Johnson. 
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Imagine for a moment Napoleon I. 
to have borne the name of Jenkins, or 
Washington to have sustained the ap- 
pellation of John Smith! — Artemua 
Ward. 


Who hath not own’d, with rapture-smitten 
frame. 

The power of grace, the magic of a name. 

— Campbell. 


A name is a kind of face whereby 
one is known ; wherefore taking a 
false name is a kind of visard whereby 
men disguise themselves. — Thomas 
Fuller. 


I have a passion for the name of “Mary,” 
For once it was a magic sound to me, 
And still It half calls up the realms of fairy, 
Where I beheld what never was to be. 

— Byron. 


In ancient days the Pythagoreans 
were used to change names with each 
other, — fancying that each would 
share the virtues they admired in the 
other. — Thoreau. 


The generality of men are wholly 
governed by names in matters of good 
and evil, so far as the qualities relate 
to and affect the actions of men. — 
South. 


Who swerves from innocence, who makes 
divorce 

Of that serene companion — a good name. 

Recovers not his loss; but walks with 
shame. 

With doubt, with fear, and haply with re- 
morse. — ^Wordsworth. 


Oh! never breathe a dead one’s name, 
When those who lov’d that one are nigh; 
It pours a lava through the frame 
That chokes the breast and fills the eye, 
— Eliza Cook. 


Good name in man and woman, dear my 
.lord. 

Is the' immediate jewel of their souls; 

Who steals my purse steals trash; *tis 
something, nothing; 

'Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to 
thousands; 

But he that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him. 

And makes me poor indeed. 

— Shakespeare. 


My name and memory I leave to 
men’s charitable speeches, to foreign 
nations, and to the next a^e. — Bacon, 


He that has complex ideas, without 
particular names for them, would be 
in no better case than a book-seller 
who had volumes that lay unbound 
and without titles, which he could 
make known to others only by show- 
ing the loose sheets. — Locke. 


’Tis but thy name that is my enemy, — 
Thou art thyself, though not a Montague. 
What’s Montague? it is nor hand, nor foot. 
Nor arm, nor face, nor any other part 
Belonging to a man, O, be some other 
name! 

What’s in a name? that which we call a 
rose, 

By any other name would smell as sweet. 

— Shakespeare. 


Make Hamilton Hamilton, make 
Pouglas Puglas, make Percy Bercy, 
and Stanley Tanley, and where would 
be the long-resounding march and en- 
ergy divine of the roll-call of the peer- 
age? — G. A. Sal a. 


I A man’s name is not like a mantle, 
which merely hangs about him, and 
which one perchance may safely 
twitch and pull, but a perfectly fitting 
garment, which like the skin has grown 
over and over him, at which one can- 
not rake and scrape without injuring 
the man himself. — Goethe. 


Call me pet names, dearest! Call me thy 
bird, 

That flies to thy breast at one cherishing 
word, 

That folds its wild wings there, ne’er 
dreaming of flight, 

That tenderly sings there in loving delight! 

Oh! my sad heart keeps pining for one 
fond word, — 

Call me pet names, dearest! Call me thy 
bird I — Mrs. Osgood. 


Brutus and Caesar: what should be in 
Caesar ? 

Why should that name be sounded more 
than yours? 

Write them together, yours is as fair a 
name; 

Sound them, it doth become the mouth as 
well; 

Weigh them, it is as heavy; conj*ure with 
them, 

Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Caesar. 

Now in the names of all the gods at once, 

Upon what meat doth this our Caesar feed< 

That he is grown so great? — Shakespeare. 


It is quite as easy to give our chil- 
dren musical and pleasing namee a« 
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those that are harsh and difficult ; and 
it will be found by the owners, when 
they have grown to knowledge, that 
there is much in a name. — Locke. 


He that is ambitious for his son, should 
give him untried names, 

For those have serv’d other men, haply 
may injure by their evils; 

Or otherwise may hinder by their glories; 

therefore set him by himself. 

To win for his individual name some clear 
praise. — Tupper. 

Kation 

Nations, as well as individuals, are 
mortal. — Oliver B. Seward. 


Nations, like individuals, interest us 
in their growth. — Landor. 

Like men, nations are purified and 
strengthened by trials.— Samuel 
Smiles, 

When nations are to perish in their 
sins, ’tis in the Ohurcb the leprosy 
begins.'^Cowper. 

Nationality is the aggregated indi- 
viduality of the greatest men of the 
nation. — ^Kossuth. 


Individuals may form communities, 
but it is institutions alone that can 
create a nation. — ^Earl of Beacons- 
field. 


nation is a thing that lives and 
acts like a man, and men are the 
particles of whicn it is composed. — 
J. G. Holland. 


No nation can be destroyed while 
it possesses a good home life. — G. 
Holland. 


The greater number of nations, as 
of men, are only impressible in their 
youth ; they become incorrigible as 
they grow old. — Rousseau. 


Nations, like individuals, are pow- 
erful in the degree that they command 
the sympathies of their neighbors. — 
Bovee. 


There was never a nation great 
until it came to the knowledge that 
it had nowhere in the world to go for 
— Charles Dudley Warner. 


In the youth of a State, arms do 
flourish ; in the middle age of a State, 
learning ; and then both of them to- 
gether for a time; in the declining 
age of a State, mechanical arts and 
merchandise. — Bacon. 


A nation’s character is the sum of 
its splendid deeds ; they constitute one 
common patrimony, the nation’s in- 
heritance. They awe foreign powers ; 
they arouse and animate our own 
people. — Henry Clay. 


In the life of a nation ideas are 
not the only things of value. Sentiment 
also is of great value; and the way 
to foster sentiment in a people, and 
to develop it in the young, is to have 
a well-recorded past, and to be famil- 
iar with it. — Joseph Anderson. 


A people that studies its own past, 
and rejoices in the nation’s proud 
memories, is likely to be a patriotic 
people, the bulwark of law, and the 
courageous champion of right in the 
hour of need. — Joseph Anderson. 


Whatever of true glory has been 
won by any nation of the earth ; what- 
ever great advance has been made by 
any nation in that which constitutes 
a high Christian civilization, has been 
always at the cost of sacrifice; has 
cost the price marked upon it in God’s 
inventory of national good. — J. G. 
Holland. 


It may be too much to expect that 
nations should be governed in their 
relations towards each other by the 
precepts of Christian morality, hut 
surely it is not too much to ask that 
they should conform to the code of 
courtesy and good breeding recognized 
among gentlemen in the intercourse of 
social life. — Geo. S. Hillard. 

Nationality 

Nationality is the aggregated indi- 
viduality of the greatest men of the 
nation. — Kossuth. 


There is a great difference between 
nationality and race. Nationality is 
the miracle of political independence. 
Race is the principle of physical anal 
ogy. — Earl of Beaconsfield. 
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Cling to thy native land, for it is 
the land of thy fathers! — Schiller. 


My native land, good-night! — By- 
ron* 


How dear is onr native land to all 
noble hearts ! — Voltaire. 


The love for our native land 
strengthens our individual and nation- 
al character. — Alexander Hamilton. 


Let our last sleep be in the graves 
of our native land! — Osceola. 


Breathes there a man, with soul^ so 
dead, who never to himself hath saith, 
This is my own, my native land! — 
Sir Walter Scott. 


A man’s love for his native land 
lies deeper than any logical expres- 
sion, among those pulses of the heart 
which vibrate to the sanctities of 
home, and to the thoughts which leap 
up from his father’s graves. — Chapin. 

Nature 

Nature is God’s Old Testament — 
Theodore Parker. 


Nature is a revelation of God. — 
Longfellow. 


Nature alone is permanent. — Long- 
fellow, 

The living, visible garment of God. 
— Goethe. 


Nature, the vicar of the Almighty 
Lord. — Chaucer. 


Nature and wisdom never are at 
strife. — Juvenal. 

There is but one book for genius, 
— nature. — Madame Heluzy. 


Nature is frugal, and her wants 
are few. — Young. 


Art may err, jbnt nature caimot 
miss. — Dryden. 


Nature Is a vast repository of man- 
enjoyments,— Henry Ward Beecher, 


The poetry of earth is never dead. 
— Keats. 


Nature and wisdom always say 
the same. — Juvenal. 


We by art unteach what Nature 
taught. — Dryden. 


Love can be founded upon Nature 
only. — ^Shenstone. 


Nature is always wise in every part 
— Lord Thurlow. 


Looks through nature up to nature’s 
God. — Pope. 


Nature means Necessity. — Bailey. 


There is no solitude in nature. — 
Schiller. 


Every form as nature made it is 
correct. — Propertius. 


Nature never gives everything at 
once. — Johnson. 


Nature is a volume of which God is 
the author. — Harvey. 


Nothing in nature is unbeautiful. 
— Tennyson. 


The natural alone is permanent. — 
Longfellow. 


To hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to 
nature. — Shakespeare. 


Nhture ever provides for her own 
exigencies. — Seneca. 

Nature tells every secret once. — ^Em- 
erson, 


The laws of nature are the thoughts 
of God. — Zschokke. 


Extremes in nature equal ends pro- 
duce. — Pope. 


Laws of nature are God’s thoughts 
thinking themselves out in the orbits 
and the tides. — Charles H. Parkhurst. 


Nature, in her most dazzling as- 
pects or stupendous parts, is but the 
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background and theatre of the trag- 
edy of man. — John Morley. 


Nature is the chart of God, mai)- 
ping out all His attributes, — Tupper. 


Nature cannot be surprised in un- 
dress. Beauty breaks in everywhere, 
— Emerson. 


Nature is man’s religious book, with 
lessons for every day. — Theodore Par- 
ker. 


Nature has given us the seeds of 
knowledge, not knowledge itself. — 
Seneca. 


Nature, through all her kingdoms, 
insures herself. — Emerson. 


Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her. — ^Wordsworth. 


Flowers, leaves, fruit are therefore 
air-woven children of light. — Mole- 
schott. 


One touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin. — Shakespeare, 


Nature is but a name for an effect, 
whose cause is God. — Oowper. 


All Nature is but art unknown to thee; 

All chance direction, which thou canst not 
see. — Pope. 


Nature is a mutable cloud which is 
always and never the same. — Emer- 
son. 


Accuse not Nature, she hath done her part; 
Do thou but thine! — Milton. 


Nature has given man no better 
thing than shortness of life. — Pliny 
the Elder. 


E’en from the tomb tbe voice of nature 
^ cries, 

E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

— Gray. 


In nature things move violently to 
their place, and calmly in their place. 
■ — Bacon, 


Go forth under the open sky, and 
li6t to nature’s teaching. — Bryant. 


So true it is, that nature has ca< 
prices which art cannot imitate.—* 
iacaulay. 


All nature is a vast symbolism; ev- 
ery material fact has sheathed within 
it a spiritual truth. — Chapin. 


Nature ever faithful is 

To such as trust her faithfulness. 

— Emerson. 


All art, all education, can be mere- 
ly a supplement to nature. — ^Aristotle. 


Where nature is sovereign, there is 
no need of austerity and self-denial. 
— Proude. 


You may turn nature out of doors 
with violence, but she will return. — 
Horace. 


Virtue, as understood by the world, 
is a constant struggle against the laws 
of nature. — De Finod. 


Nature is too thin a screen; the 
glory of the One breaks in everywhere. 
— Emerson. 


Not a ray is dimmed, not an atom 
worn; nature’s oldest force is as good 
as new.— Emerson. 


Come forth into the light of things ; 
let nature be your teacher. — Words- 
worth; 


Nature and wisdom are not, but 
should be, companions. — Smollett. 


A tree is a nobler object than a 
prince in his coronation-robes. — 
Pope. 


Drive away what springs from na- 
ture; it returns at a gallop. — P. N. 
Destouches. 


Nothing in nature, much less con- 
scious being, was «’er created solely 
for itself. — Young, 


Nature and nature’s laws lay hid in 
night ; God said, Det Newton be ; and 
all was light, — Pope. 


All things are artifici^ for nature 
is the art of God. — Sir T. Browne. 
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Where order in variety we see, and 
where, though all things differ, all 
agree. — Pope. 


No tears 

Dim the sweet look that Nature wears. 

— jJongfelloiir# 

All things in the natural world syia- 
bolize God, yet none of them speak 
of Him but in broken and imperfect 
words. — Henry Ward Beecher. 


Stand still, and consider the won- 
drous works of God. — Bible, 


Nature and truth are one, and im- 
mutable, and inseparable as beauty 
and love. — Mrs. Jameson. 


Nature is no spendthrift, but takes 
the shortest way to her ends. — Emer- 
son. 


Nature repairs her ravages, — re- 
pairs them with her sunshine and with 
human labor. — George Eliot. 


Hear ye not the hum 
Of mighty workings? —Keats. 


Hill and valley, seas and constella- 
tions, are but stereotypes of divine 
ideas appealing to and answered by 
the living soul of man. — Chapin. 


There is a majesty and mystery in 
nature, take her as you will. The es- 
sence of poetry comes breathing to a 
mind that feels from every province 
of her empire. — Carlyle. 


The path of nature is, indeed, a 
narrow one, and it is only the im- 
mortals that seek it, and, when they 
find it, do not find themselves cramped 
therein. — ^Lowell. 


Nature, the handmaid of God Al- 
mighty, does nothing but with good 
advice, if we make research into the 
true reason pf things. — James How- 
ell. 


Read nature; nature i? a friejcd to trutJi; 
Nature is Cliristian, preaches to mankind; 
And bids dead matter aid us in ohr creed. 

— Yo-ung. 


Nature is just to all mankind, and 
repays them for their industry. She 


renders them industrious by annex- 
ing rewards in proportion to their la- 
bor. — Montesquieu. 


Nature is an JEolian harp, a mu- 
sical instrument whose tones are the 
re-echo of higher strings within us.-- 
Nivalis, 


And cot from Nature up to Nature*s God, 
But do^m from Nature’s God look Nature 
through. — Robert Montgomery. 


Nature, like a kind and smiling 
mother, lends herself to our dreams 
and cherishes our fancies. — Victor 
Hugo. 


If we did not take great pains, and 
were not at great expense to corrupt 
our nature, our nature would never 
corrupt us. — Clarendon. 


Nature knows no pause in progress 
and development, and -attaches her 
curse on all inaction. — Goethe. 


If we see nature as pausing, imme- 
diately all mortifies and decays; but 
seen as progressing, she is beautiful. 
— Thoreau. 


Thou fool ! Nature alone is antique, 
and the oldest art a mushroom; that 
idle crag thou sittest on is six thou- 
sand years of age. — Carlyle. 

• 

Since a true knowledge of nature 
gives us pleasure, a lively imitation 
of it in poetry or painting must pro- 
duce a much greater. — Dryden. 


I follow nature as the surest guide, 
and resign myself with implicit obe- 
dience to her sacred ordinances. — ' 
Cicero. 


0 Lord, how manifold are Tliy 
works; in wisdom, hast Thou made 
them all; the earth is full of Thy 
riches. — Bible. 


I have often thought that the na- 
ture of women was interior to that 
of men in general, but superior in 
f>articular. — Greville. 


Everything made by man may be 
destroyed by man ; there are no inef- 
faceable characters except those 
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graved by nature; and nature makes 
neither princes nor rich men nor great 
lords. — Rousseau. 


Nature has perfections, in order -to 
show that she is the image of God; 
and defects, in order to show that 
she is only His image. — Pascal. 


Nature is the most thrifty thing in 
the world ; she never wastes anything ; 
she undergoes change, but there’s no 
annihilation, the essence remains — 
matter is eternal. — Binney. 


The day is Thine, the night also is Thine; 
Thou hast prepared the light and the sun. 
Thou hast set all the borders of the earth. 
Thou hast made summer and winter. 

—Bible. 


Unerring Nature, still divinely bright. 

One clear, unchanged, and universal light. 
Life, force, and beauly must to all impart. 
At once the source, and end, and test of 
art. — ^Pope. 


Nature forever puts a premium on 
reality. What is done for effect is 
seen to be done for effect; what is 
done for love is felt to be done for 
love. — Emerson, 


There is religion in everything 
around us, — a calm and holy religion 
in the unbreathing things of nature, 
which man would do well to imitate. 
— Ruskin. 


The scientific study of Nature tends 
not only to correct and ennoble the 
intellectual conceptions of man ; it 
serves also to ameliorate his physical 
condition. — J. W. Draper. 


It is a great mortification to the 
vanity of man, that his utmost art 
and industry can never equal the 
meanest of nature’s productions, either 
for beauty or value. — ^Hume. 


O Nature, gracious mother of us all. 
Within thy bosom myriad secrets lie 
Which thou surrenderest to the oatient eye 
That seeks and waits. 

— Margaret S, Preston. 


Ditine Providence has Spread her 
table everywhere, not with a juiceless 
green carpet, but with succulent herb- 
age and nourishing grasi^ Upon which 
most beasts feed. — S^ir T, Moore. 


You will find something far greater 
in the woods than you will find in 
books. Stones and trees will teach 
you that which you will never learn 
from masters. — St. Bernard. 


Search out the wisdom of nature, 
there is depth in all her doings; she 
seemeth prodigal of power, yet her 
rules are the maxims of frugality.— 
Tupper. 


Nature is a frugal mother, and 
never gives without measure. When 
she has work to do, she qualifies men 
for that and sends them equipped. — 
Emerson. 


The more a man follows nature, 
and is obedient to her laws, the longer 
he will live; the farther he deviates 
from these, the shorter will be his ex- 
istence. — C. W. Hufeland. 


Nature paints not 

In oils, but frescoes the great dome ot 
heaven 

With sunsets, and the lovely forms ot 
clouds 

And flying vapors. — Longfellow. 


How mean the order and perfection sought 
In the best product of the human thought. 
Compar'd to the great harmony that reigns 
In what the spirit of the world ordains! 

—Prior. 


Nature is avariciously frugal ; in 
matter, it allows no atom to elude its 
grasp ; in mind, no thought or feeling 
to perish. It gathers up the frag- 
ments, that nothing be lost. — ^David 
Thomas. 


No, no ! I do nature injustice. She 
gave us inventive faculty, and set us 
naked, and helpless on the shore of 
this great ocean, — the world ; swim 
th^ose who can, the heavy may go to 
the bottom. — Schiller. 


Look at nature with science as a 
lens. The rock swarms, the clod 
dances; the mineral is but the vege- 
table stepping down, and the animal 
an ascending plant; the man. a beast 
extended; and the angel, a developed 
human soul. — Bartol. 


, This world could not exist if it were 
not so simple- The ground has been 
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tilled a thousand years, yet its pow- 
ers remain ever the same; a little 
rain, a little sun, and each spring it 
grows green again. — Goethe. 


What is nature? Art thou not the 
living government of God? O Heav- 
en, Id it in very deed He then that 
ever speaks through thee, — that lives 
and loves in thee, that lives and loves 
in- me?— Carlyle. 


Nature is a tropical swamp in sun- 
shine, on whose purlieus we hear the 
song of summer birds and see prismat- 
ic dewdrops ; but her interiors are ter- 
rific, — full of hydras and crocodiles. 
— ^Emerson, 


I wondered over again for the hun- 
dredth time what could be the prin- 
ciple which, in the wildest, most law- 
less, ^ fantastically chaotic, apparently 
capricious work of nature, always 
kept it beautiful. — George MacDonald. 


There is no more lovely worship of 
God than that for which no image is 
required, but which springs up in our 
breast spontaneously when nature 
speaks to the soul, and the soul speaks 
to nature face to face. — Goethe. 


Nature, exerting an unwearied power. 

Forms, opens, and gives scent to every 
flower; 

Spreads the fresh verdure of the field, and 
leads 

The dancing Naiads through the dewy 
meads. — Cowpcr. 


Nature gives to every time and sea- 
son some beauties of its own ; and 
from morning to night, as from the 
cfadle to the grave, is but a succes- 
sion of changes so gentle and easy that 
we can scarcely mark their progress. 
— ^Dickens. 


Lavish thousands of dollars on your 
baby clothes, and after all the child 
is^ prettiest when every garment is 
laid aside. Th^t becoming nakedness, 
at least, may adorn the chubby dar- 
ling of the poorest home.— T. W. Hig- 
ginson. 


Nature always springs to the sur- 
face and manages to show what she is. 
It is vain to stop or try to drive her 
•ack. She breaks through every ob- 


stacle, pushes forward, and at last 
makes for herself a way. — Boileau. 


Surely there is something in the un- 
ruffled calm of nature that overawes 
our little anxieties and doubts; the 
sight of the deep-blue sky and the 
clustering stars above seems to im- 
part a quiet to the mind. — T. EJd- 
wards. 


Nature, like a loving mother, is 
ever trying to keep land and sea, 
mountain and valley, each in its place, 
to hush the angry winds and waves, 
balance the extremes of heat ana 
cold, of rain and drought, that peace, 
harmony, and beauty may reign su- 
preme. — Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 


God is infinite ; and the laws of na- 
ture, like nature itselr, are finite. 
These methods of working, therefore, 
— which correspond to the physical el- 
ement in us,-^o not exhaust His 
agency. There is a boundless residue 
of disengaged energy beyond. — James 
Martineau, 


Nature imitates herself. A grain 
thrown into good ground brings forth 
fruit; a principle thrown into a good 
mind brings forth fruit. Everything 
is created and conducted by the same 
Master ; the root, the branch, the 
fruits, — ^the principles, the conse- 
quences.— PascaL 


In nature, all is managed for the 
best with perfect frugality and just 
reserve, profuse to none, but bounti- 
ful to all; never employing on one 
thing more than enough, but with ex- 
act economy retrenching the super- 
fluous, and adding force to what is 
principal in everything. — Shaftesbury. 


Who loves not the shady trees, 

The smell of flowers, the sound of hrooka, 
The song of birds, and the hum of bees, 
Murmuring in g^een and fragrant nool^ 
The v^ce of children in the spring, 

Along the field-paths wandering? 

— T. Millar- 


It were, happy if we studied nature 
more in natural things ; and acted ac- 
cording to nature, whose rules are few, 
plain, and most reasonable. Let us 
begin where she begins, go her pace, 
and close always where she ends, and 
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we cannot miss of being good natural- 
ists. — William Penn. 

Nature, at all events, humanly 
speaking, is manifestly very^ fond^ of 
color ; for she has made nothing with- 
out it. Her skies are blue; her fields, 
green ; her waters vary with her skies ; 
her animals, vegetables, minerals; are 
all colored. She paints a great many 
of them in apparently superfluous 
hues, as if to show the dullest eye how 
she loves color. — Leigh Hunt 

Lol the poor Indian — ^whose untutor’d mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears Him in the 
wind; 

His soul proud science never taught to 
stray 

Far as the solar walk or milky way; 

Yet simple nature to his hope has given. 
Behind the cloud-topped hill, an humbler 
heav’n. —Pope. 

Though nature is constantly beauti- 
ful, she does not exhibit her highest 
powers of beauty constantly ; for then 
they would satiate us, and pall upon 
our senses. It is necessary to their 
appreciation that they should he rare- 
ly shown. Her finest touches are 
things which must be watched for; 
her most perfect passages of beauty 
are the most evanescent — Ruskin. 

I can pass days 

Stretch’d in the shade of those old cedar 
trees. 

Watching the sunshine like a blessing 
fall,— 

The breeze like music wandering o’er the 
boughs, 

Each tree a natural harp, — each different 
leaf 

A different note, blent in one vast thanks- 
giving. —Miss Landon. 

If thou art worn and hard beset 
With sorrows^ that thou wouldst forget. 

If thou wouldst read a lesson, that will 
keep 

Thy heart from fainting, and t% soul from 
sleep. 

Go to the woods and hills! No tears 
Him the sweet look that Nature wears. 

— ^Longfellow. 

The truths of nature are one eternal 
change, one infinite variety. There is 
no bush on the face of the globe exact- 
ly like another bush ; there are no two 
trees in the forest whose boughs bend 
into the same network, nor two leaves 
on the same tree which could not be, 


told one from the other, nor two waves 
in the sea exactly alike. — Ruskin, 

Nature eschews regular lines; she 
does not shape her lines by a common 
model. Not one of Eve’s numerous 
progeny in all respects resembles her 
who first culled the flowers of Eden. 
To the infinite variety and picturesque 
inequality of nature we owe the great 
charm of her uncloying beauty. — 
Whittier. 

It seems strange that a butterfly's 
wing should be woven up so thin and 
gauzy in the monstrous loom of na- 
ture, and be so delicately tipped with 
fire from such a gross hand, and rain- 
bowed all over in such a storm of 
thunderous elements. The marvel is 
that such great forces do such nice 
work. — ^Theodore Parker. 

The works of nature and the works 
of revelation display religion to man- 
kind in characters so large and visible 
that those who are not quite blind may 
in them see and read the first princi- 
ples and most necessary parts of it, 
and from thence penetrate into those 
infinite depths filled with the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge. — Locke. 

Nature does not capriciously scatter 
her secrets as golden gifts to lazy pets 
and luxurious darlings, but imposes 
tasks when she presents opportunities, 
and uplifts him whom she would in- 
form. The apple that she drops at the 
feet of Newton is but a coy invitation 
to follow her to the stars. — Whipple. 

To him who in the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she 
speaks 

A various language; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 
Into his darker musings, with a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware. 

—Bryant 

Nature is sanitive, refining, elevat- 
ing. How cunningly she hides every 
wrinkle of her inconceivable antiquity 
under roses and violets and morning 
dew! Every inch of the mountains is 
scarred by unimaginable convulsions, 
yet the new day is purple with the 
bloom of youth and love. — Emersqn. 
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Our old motlier nature has pleasant 
and cheery tones enough for us when 
she comes in her dress of blue and 
gold over the eastern hill-tops; but 
when she follows us upstairs to our 
beds in her suit of black velvet and 
diamonds, every creak of her sandals 
and every whisper of her lips is full of 
mystery and fear. — Holmes. 


So Nature deals with us, and takes away 
Our playthings one by one, and by the 
hand 

Leads us to rest so gently, that we go. 
Scarce knowing if we wish to go or stay, 
Being too full of sleep to understand 
How far the unknown transcends the what 
we know. — Longfellow. 


See, through this air, this ocean, and this 
earth, 

All matter quick, and bursting into birth. 

Above, how high! progressive life may gol 

Around, how wide; how deep extend be- 
low 1 

Vast chain of being! which from God 
began, 

Nature’s ethereal, human, angel, man, 

Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye can 
see, 

No glass can reach, from infinite to Thee, 

From Thee to nothing. — Pope. 


Nature is no sentimentalist, — does 
not cosset or pamper us. We must see 
that the "world is rough and surly, and 
will not mind drowning a man or a 
woman, but swallows your ships like 
a grain of dust. The cold, inconsider- 
ate of persons, tingles your blood, be- 
numbs your feet, freezes a man like 
an apple. The diseases, the elements, 
fortune, gravity, lightning, respect no 
persons. — Emerson. 


I trust in Nature for the stable laws 
Of beauty and utility. Spring shall plant 
And Autumn gamer to the end of time. 

I trust in God — the right shall be the right 
And other than the wrong, while He en- 
dures; 

I trust in my own soul, that can perceive 
The outward and the inward, Nature*s 
good 

And God’s. — Robert Browning. 


The^ laws of nature are just, but 
terrible. There is no weak mercy ^in 
them. Cause and consequence are in- 
separable and inevitable; The ele- 
ments have no forbearance. The fire 
burns, the water drowns, the air con- 
sumes, the earth buries. And perhaps 
it would be' well for our race if the 


punishment of crimes against the laws 
of man were as inevitable as the pun- 
ishment of crimes against the laws of 
nature, — were man as unerring in his 
judgments as nature. — Longfellow. 


Those who devote themselves to the 
peaceful study of nature have but lit- 
tle temptation to launch out upon the 
tempestuous sea of ambition ; they 
will scarcely be hurried away by the 
more violent or cruel passions, the or- 
dinary failings of those ardent per- 
sons who do not control their conduct ; 
but, pure as the objects of their re- 
searches, they will feel for everything 
about them the same benevolence 
which they see nature display toward 
all her productions. — Cuvier, 


“Behold the lilies of the field; they 
toil not, neither do they spin, yet your 
heavenly Father careth for them.” 
He expatiates on a single flower, and 
draws from it the delightful argument 
of confidence in God. He gives us to 
see that taste may be combined with 
piety, and that the same heart may be 
occupied with all that is serious in 
the contemplations of religion, and be 
at the same time alive to the charms 
and loveliness of nature. — Dr. Chal- 
mers. 


By fate, not option, frugal Nature gave 
One scent to hyson and to wall-flower, 

One sound to pine-groves and to water* 
falls, 

One aspect to the desert and the lake. 

It was her stern necessity: all things 
Are of one pattern made; bird, beast, and 
flower, 

Song, picture, form, space, thought, and 
character 

Deceive us, seeming to be many things, 
And are but one. — Emersoiit 


The best thing is to go from na- 
ture’s God down to nature ; and if yon 
once get to nature’s God, and believe 
Him, and love Him, it is surprising 
how easy it is to hear music in the 
waves, and songs in the wild whisper- 
ings of the winds; to see God every- 
where in the stones, in the rocks, in 
the rippling brooks, and hear Him 
everywhere, in the lowing of cattle, 
in the rolling of thunder, and in the 
fury of tempests. Get Christ first, put 
Him in the right place, and you will 
find Him to be the wisdom of God in 
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your own exporience. — C. Hr Spur- 
geon. 


What profusion is there in His 
work! When trees blossom there is 
not a single breastpin, but a whole 
bosom fi^ll of gems ; and of leaves they 
have so many suits that they can 
throw them away to the winds all 
summer long. What unnumbered ca- 
thedrals has He reared in the forest 
shades, vast and grand, full of curious 
carvings, and haunted evermore by 
tremulous music; and in the heavens 
above, how do stars seem to have 
flown out of His hand faster than 
sparks, out of a mighty forge! — 
Beecher. 


All are but parts o£ one stupendous whole. 

Whose body Nature is, and God the soul; 

That chang’d thro’ all, and yet in all the 
same, 

Great in the earth as in th* ethereal frame; 

Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the 
trees; 

Lives thro’ all life, extends thro’ all extent, 

Spreads undivided, operates unspent; 

Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal 
part. 

As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart 

— Pope. 


Like two cathedral towers these stately 
pines 

Uplift their fretted summits tipped with 
cones; 

The arch beneath them is not built with 
stones, 

Not Art but Nature traced these lovely 
lines. 

And carved this graceful arabesque of 
vines; 

No organ but the wind here sighs and 
moans. 

No sepulchre conceals a martyr’s bones, 

No marble’ bishop on his tomb reclines. 

Enter I the pavement, carpeted with leaves, 

Gives back a softened echo to thy tread! 

Listen! the choir is singing; all the birds. 

In leafy galleries beneath the eaves, 

Are singing! listen, ere the soynd be fled, 

And learn there may be worship without 
words. — Longfellow. 


It is good for any man ta be alone 
with nature and himself, or with a 
friend who knows when silence is more 
sociable than talk, “In the wilder- 
ness alone, there where nature wor- 
ships God.’' It is well to be in places 
where man is little and God is great, 
— where what he sees all around him 


has the same look as it had a thousand 
years ago, and will have the same, in 
all likelihood, when he has been a 
thousand years in his grave. It abates 
and rectifies a man, if he is worth the 
process. — Sydney Smith. 


All things are engaged in writing 
their history. The planet, the pebble, 
goes attended by its shadow. The 
rolling rock leaves its scratches on the 
mountain ; the river, its channel in the 
soil ; the animal, its bones in the 
stratum ; the fern and leaf, their mod- 
est epitaph in the coal. The falling 
drop makes its sculpture in the sand 
or the stone. Not a foot steps into the 
snow or along the ground, but prints, 
in characters more or less lasting, a 
map of its march. Every act of the 
man inscribes itself in the memories of 
its fellows, and in his own manners 
and face. The air is full of sounds, 
the sky of tokens, the ground is all 
memoranda and signatures, and every 
object covered over with hints which 
speak to the intelligent. — ^Emerson. 

Navigation 

Here's to the pilot that weathered 
the storm. — Canning, 


The winds and waves are always on 
the side of the ablest navig^itors. — 
Gibbon. 


A strong nor’wester’s blowing, Bill! 

Hark! don’t yet hear it roar now? 
Lord help ’em, how I pities them 
Unhappy folks on shore now! 

— William Pitt. 


Skill’d in the globe and sphere, he gravely 
stands, 

And, with his compass, measures seas and 
lands. — Dry den. 


And as great seamen, using all their wealth 
And skills in Neptune’s deep invisible paths, 
In tall ships richly built and ribbed with 
brass, 

To put a girdle ro^d about the world. 

— Geo. Chapman. 


Thou, bringest^ the sailor to his wife. 

And travel!’ d men from foreign lands, i 
And letters^ unto trembling hands^ 

And, thy dark freight, a vanish'd life. 

—Tennyson. 


The royal navy of England has ever 
been its greatest defence and orna* 
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ment; it is its ancient and natural 
strength; the floating bulwark of the 
island.— Sir Wm., Blackstone. 


Behold the threaden sails. 

Borne with the invisible and creeping wind. 
Draw the huge bottoms through the fur- 
row’d sea, 

Breasting the lofty surge. — Shakespeare. 


A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows fast 
And fills the white and rustling sails, 

And bends the gallant mastl 
And bends the gallant mast, my boys. 
While, like the eagle free. 

Away the good ship flies, and leaves 
Old England in the lee. 

— Allan Cunningham. 


Speed on the ship; — But let her bear 
No merchandise of sin, 

No groaning cargo of despair 
Her roomy hold within; 

No Lethean drug for Eastern lands, 
Nor poison-draught for ours; 

But honest fruits of toiling hands 
And Nature’s sun and showers, 

— Whittier. 


She comes majestic with her swelling sails, 
The gallant Ship: along her watery way. 
Homeward she drives before the favouring 
gales; ^ , 

Now flirting at their length the streamers 
play. 

And now they ripple with the ruffling breeze. 

— Southey. 

Neatness 

Neatness is a crowning grace of 
womanhood. — Fontenelle, 


We must be neat; not neat, but 
cleanly. — Shakespeare. 


As a general thing, an individual 
who is neat in his person is neat in his 
morals. — H. W. Shaw. 


We must avoid fastidiousness; neat- 
ness, when it is moderate, is a virtue; 
but when it is carried to an extreme, 
it narrows the mind. — F^nelon. 

^e^esslty 

Necessity, thou mother of the 
world ! — fohelley- 

Necessity is stronger than duty. — 

Seneea* 


Nature means Necesaity,^Bailey, 


Necessity does everything well.— 
Emerson. 


Necessity is stronger than human 
nature. — Dionysius. 


Necessity, the mother of invention. 
— Wycherly. 


There is no virtue like necessity. — 
Shakespeare. 


Not even the gods contend with ne- 
cessity. — Simonides. 


Necessity has no law. — ^Franklin. 


Necessity never made a good bar- 
gain. — Franklin. 


Necessity is the last and strongest 
weapon. — Livy. 


The argument of the weak. — -Sheri- 
dan. 


Accident is veiled necessity. — Marie 
Ebner-Eschenbach. 


Necessity makes dastards valiant 
men.— Herrick. 


He must needs go that the devil 
drives. — Shakespeare. 


Fate and necessity are unconquer- 
able.— Joubert. 


Necessity is often the spur to gen- 
ius. — Balzac. 


To maken virtue of necessity.-^ 
Chaucer, 


Necessity does not submit to de- 
bate. — Garibaldi. 


Necessity urges desperate measures. 
— Cervantes. 


Necessity can sharpen the wits even 
of children. — Timothy Dwight. 


Even Gk>d is said to be unable to 
use force against necessity. — ^Plato. 


Our necessities are few, but our 
1 wants are endless. — H. W. Shaw. 
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What fate imposes, men must needs 
abide ; it boots not to resist both wind 
and tide. — Shakespeare. 


The necessities that exist are in gen- 
eral created by the superfluities that 
are enjoyed. — Zimmermann. 


Soul of the world, divine Necessity, 
Servant of God, and master of all things. 

— Bailey- 


Necessity is the argument of ty- 
rants, it is the creed of slaves. — Wil- 
liam Pitt. 


Necessity may render a doubtful 
act innocent, but it cannot make it 
praiseworthy. — J oubert. 


Necessity — thou best of peacemakers. 

As well as surest promoter of invention. 

— Scott. 


Learn on how little man may live, 
and how small a portion nature re- 
quires. — Lucan. 


Necessity, like electricity, is in our- 
selves and all things, and no more 
without us than within us. — Bailey. 


Fear is the underminer of all de- 
terminations ; and necessity, the victo- 
rious rebel of all laws. — Sir P. Sid- 
ney. 

Necessity is cruel, but it is the only 
test of inward strength. Every fool 
may live according to his own likings. 
— Goethe. 

Necessity of action takes away the 
fear of the act, and makes bold reso- 
lution the favorite of fortune. — 
Quarles, 


What was once to me mere matter 
of the fancy now has grown the vast 
necessity of heart and life.- -Tenny- 
son. 


Necessity is the only real sovereign 
in the world, the only despot for whom 
there is no law. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Necessity, that great refuge and ex- 
cuse for human frailty, breaks 
'■^ough all law; and he is not to be 
''ted in fault whose crime is not 
'^f choice, but force.7-Pascal. 


Necessity, oftener than facility, has 
been the mother of invention; and the 
most prolific school of all has been the 
school of difficulty. — Samuel Smiles. 


The mother of useful arts is neces- 
sity; that of the fine arts is luxury. 
For father, the former has intellect; 
the latter, genius, which itself is a 
kind of luxury. — Schopenhauer. 


We ought to be thankful to nature 
for having made those things which 
are necessary easy to be discovered; 
while other things that are difficult to 
be known are not necessary. — Epi- 
curus. 


When God will educate a man, He 
compels him to learn bitter lessons. 
He sends him to school to the Neces- 
sities rather than to the Graces, that 
by knowing all suffering he may know 
also the eternal consolations. — Celia 
Burleigh. 


No picture of life can have any ve- 
racity that does not admit the odious 
facts. A man’s power is hooped in 
by a necessity, which, by many experi- 
ments, he touches on every side, until 
he learns its arc. — Emerson. 


There is no contending with neces- 
sity, and we should be very tender 
bow we censure those that submit to 
it It is one thing to be at liberty to 
do what we will, and another thing to 
be tied up to do what we must. — • 
L’Estrange. 


The iron hand of necessity com- 
mands, and her stern decree is su- 
preme law,^ to which the gods even 
must submit. In deep silence rules 
the uncounselled sister of eternal fate. 
Whatever she lays upon thee, endure; 
perform whatever she commands. — 
Goethe. 


Manhood begins when we have, in a 
way, made truce with necessity; be- 
gins, at all events, when we have sur- 
rendered to necessity, as the most part 
only do ; but begins joyfully and hope- 
fully only when we have reconciled 
ourselves to necessity, and thus, in 
reality, tiiumphed over it, and felt 
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that in necessity we are free. — Car- 
lyle. 


We are ruined, not by what we 
really want, but by what we think 
we do. Therefore never go abroad in 
search of your wants; if they be real 
wants, they will come home in search 
of you. For he that buys what he 
does not want, will soon want what 
he cannot buy. — Colton. 


The word “necessary” is miserably 
applied. It disordereth families, and 
overturneth government, by being so 
abused. Remember that children and 
fools want everything because they 
want judgment to distinguish ; and 
therefore there is no stronger evidence 
of a crazy understanding than the 
making too large a catalogue of things 
necessary. — Lord Halifax. 


Necessity is always the first stimu- 
lus to industry, and those who con- 
duct it with prudence, perseverance 
and energy will rarely fail. Viewed 
in this light, the necessity of labor is 
not a chastisement, but a blessing, — 
the very root and spring of all that 
we call progress in individuals and 
civilization in nations. — Samuel 

Smiles. 

Negligence 

Negligence is the rest of the soul, 
that corrodes through all her best re- 
solves. — Feltham. 


A wise and salutary neglect. — 
Burke. 


Every man has something to do 
which he neglects, every man has 
faults to conquer which he delays to 
combat. — J ohnson. 


In persons prrafted in a serious trust, 
Negligence is a crime. — Shakespeare. 


The best ground unfilled, wuest 
runs out into rank we^d^. A man of 
knowledge that is negligent or upcor- 
rected, cannot but grow wild and god- 
less. — Bishop Hall. 


The heavens, with their everlasting^ 
faithfulness, look down on no sadder 
contradiction than tne sluggard and 


the slattern in their prayers. — James 
Martineau. 


A little neglect may breed great mis- 
chief, For want of a nail the shoe 
was lost ; for want of a shoe the horse 
was lost; and for want of a horse the 
rider was lost, being overtaken and 
slain by the enemy; all for want of a 
little care about a horse-shoe naiL — - 
Benjamin Franklin. 


Give me a look, give me a face, 

That makes simplicity a grace: 

Robes loosely flowing, hair as free; 

Such sweet neglect more taketh me 
Than all the adulteries of art; 

They strike mine eyes, but not my heart. 

— Ben Jonson. 

Negro 

The image of God cut in ebony. — ► 
Fuller, 


We*ve scrubb'd the negroes till we’ve nearly 
kill’d em, 

And finding that we cannot wash them 
white. 

We mean to gild ’em. — Thos. Hood. 


In the negro countenance you will 
often meet with strong traits of be- 
nignity. I have felt yearnings of ten- 
derness towards some of these faces, 
or rather masks, that have looked out 
kindly upon one in casual encounters 
in the streets and highways. — Lamb. 


The negro is an exotic of the most 
gorgeous and superb countries of the 
world, and he has deep in his heart a 
passion for all that is splendid, rich, 
and fanciful; a passion which, rudely 
indulged by an untrained taste, draws 
on him the ridicule of the colder and 
more correct white race. — Mrs. Stowe. 

Neighbor 

Christianity teaches us to love our 
neighbor as ourself; modern society 
acknowledges no neighbor. — Beacons- 
field. 

Nerves 

So delicate is the fine tracery of the 
nervous 'structure, that the damage of 
a single fibre or a set of fibres de- 
stroys the unity of the whole. It is 
like a grand orchestra, in which one 
instrument alone out of time or tune 
disturbs the harmony of the rest^ and 
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the finest musical composition in the 
world is entirely spoiled by its discord. 
And this serious evil is apparent, not 
only in old age, but even in the young, 
in whom the disastrous consequences 
of injury to the brain, etc., are far 
more important both to themselves and 
to the world. — Dr. Forbes Winslow, 

Kentrallty 

The heart is never neutral. — 
Shaftesbury. 


Neutral men are the devil’s allies.— 
Chapin. 


The cold neutrality of an impartial 
judge. — Burke. 


Neutrality, as a lasting principle, is 
an evidence of weakness. — Kossuth. 


A wise neuter joins with neither, 
but uses both, as his honest interest 
leads him. — William Penn. 


Neutrality is dangerous, whereby 
thou becomest a necessary prey to the 
conqueror. — Quarles. 


' It is well to be independent also 
'well not to be neutral. — Kossuth. 


As for the ass’s behavior in such 
nice circumstances, whether he would 
starve sooner than violate his neutral- 
ity to the two bundles of hay, I shall 
not presume to determine, — ^Addison. 


Neutrality is no favorite with Prov- 
idence, for we are so formed that it is 
scarcely possible for us to stand neuter 
in our hearts, although we may deem 
it prudent to appear so in our actions. 
— Colton. 


There is in some men a dispassion- 
ate neutrality of mind, which, though 
it generally passes for good temper, 
can neither gratify nor warm us: it 
must indeed be granted that these 
men can only negatively offend; but 
then it should also be remembered 
that they cannot positively please. — 
Lord Greville. 


Neutrality in things good or evil is 
both odious and prejudicial; but in 
matters of an indifferent nature is 


safe and commendable. Herein tak- 
ing of parts maketh sides, and break- 
eth unity. In an unjust cause of sep- 
aration, he that favoreth both parts 
may perhaps have least love of either 
side, but hath most charity in himself, 
— Bishop Hall. 

News 

News, the manna of a day. — Green, 


News as wholesome as the morning 
air, — Chapman. 


Ill news is winged with fate, and 
flies apace. — Dryden. 


Evil news rides post, while good 
news bates. — Milton. 


Yet the first hringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a losing office; and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a sullen bell, 
Remember’d tolling a departed friend. . 

— Shakesperae. 


Tell him, there’s a post come from 
my master, with his horn full of news. 
— Shakespeare. 


Master, master I news, old news, 
and such news as you never heard of. 
— Shakespeare. 


Ill news are swallow-winged, but 
what is good walks on crutches.— 
Massinger. 


Though it be honest, it is never good 
To bring bad news; give to a gracious 
message 

An host of tongues; but let ill tidings tell 
Themselves when they be felt. 

—Shakespeare. 


The news! our morning, noon and evening 
cry, 

Day after day repeats it till we die. 

For this the city, the critic, and the fop, 

Dally the hour away in tensor’s shop; 

For this the gossip takes her daily route, 

And wears your threshold and your pa- 
tience out:; 

For |his y^e leave t,he parson in the lurch, 

And pause to prattle on .our way to church; 

Even when some coffin'd friend we gather 
round, 

We ask — “what news?’^rH:hen lay him in 
the ground. — Sprague. 


When ill news comes too late to be 
serviceable to your neighbor, keep it 
to yourself. — Zimmermann. 
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There is nothing new except what 
ts forgotten. — Mademoiselle Bertin. 


The nature of bad news affects the 
teller, — Shakespeare. 

Newspaper 

Newspapers are the world’s mirrors. 
—James Ellis. 


The educators of the common peo- 
ple. — Theodore Parker. 


The most eflScacious secular book 
that ever was published in America 
is the newspaper. — Henry Ward 
Beecher. 


In these times *we fight for ideas, 
and newspapers are our fortresses. — 
Heine. 


In the long, fierce struggle for free- 
dom of opinion, the press, like the 
Church, counted its martyrs by thou- 
sands. — Garfield, 


The highest reach of a news- writer 
is an empty reasoning on policy, and 
vain conjectures on the public man- 
agement. — La Bruyfere. 


The newspaper is a greater treasure 
to the people than uncounted millions 
of gold. — Henry Ward Beecher. 


Printer’s ink is the great apostle of 
progress, whose pulpit is the press. — 
Horace Greeley. 


Every editor of newspapers pays 
tribute to the devil. — La Fontaine. 


Four hostile newspapers are more 
to be feared than a thousand bayonets, 
—Napoleon I, 


Newspapers will ultimately engross 
all literature. — Lamartiiie. 


Newspapers are to the body politic 
what arteries are to the hunmn body, 
their function, being to carry blooi 
and sustenance and remir to ^ every 
part of the body.— Henry Ward 
Beecher. 


Over no nation does the press hold 
a more absolute control than over the 


people of America, for the universal 
education of the poorest classes makes 
every individual a reader. — Washing- 
ton Irving. 


These papers of the day have uses 
more adequate to the purposes of com- 
mon life than more pompous and dur- 
able volumes. — ^Dr. Johnson. 


The careful reader of a few good 
newspapers can learn more in a year 
than most scholars do in their great 
libraries. — F. B. Sanborn. 


Let me make the newspapers, and I 
care not what is preached in the 
pulpit or what is enacted in congress. 
—Wendell Phillips. 


Turn to the press — its teeming sheets sur- 
vey, 

Big with the wonders of each passing day; 

Births, deaths, and weddings, forgeries, 
fires and wrecks, 

Harangues and hailstones, brawls and 
broken necks. — Sprague. 


Only a newspaper! Quick read, quick lost. 
Who sums the treasure that it carries 
hence? 

Torn, trampled under feet, who ' counts thy 
cost, 

Star-eyed Intelligence. — Mary Clemmer. 


The follies, vices, and consequent 
miseries of multitudes, displayed in a 
newspaper, are so many admonitions 
and warnings, so many beacons, con- 
tinually burning, to turn others from 
thq rocks on which they have been 
shipwrecked. — Bishop Horne. 


The press, important as is its ofldce, 
is but the servant of the human intel- 
lect, and its ministry is for good or 
for evil, according to the character of 
those who direct it. The press is a 
mill which grinds all that is putdnto 
its hopper. Fill th^ holder with 
poisoned grain, and it will grind it to 
meal, but there is death in the bread. 
— rBryant * 


Before this century shall run out* 
ioumalism will be the whole pressr 
Mankind will write their book day by 
day, hour by hour, page by page. 
Thought will spread abroad with tho 
rapidity of light— instantly conceived, 
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instantly written, instantly understood 
at the extremeties of the earth. — La- 
martine. 

A newspaper, like a theatre, must 
mainly owe its continuance in life to 
the fact that it pleases many persons; 
and in order to please many persons it 
will, unconsciously perhaps, respond 
to their several tastes, reflect their 
various qualities, and reproduce their 
views. In a certain sense it is 
evolved out of the community that ab- 
sorbs it, and, therefore, partaking of 
the character of the community, while 
it may retain many merits and virtues, 
it will display itself, as in some re- 
spects ignorant, trivial, narrow, and 
vulgar. — William Winter. 

Trade hardly deems the husy day begun. 
Till his keen eye along the sheet has run; 
The blooming daughter throws her needle 
by, 

And reads her schoolmate^s marriage with 
a sigh; 

While the grave mother puts her glasse*^ on. 
And gives a tear to some old crony gone. 
The preacher, too, his Sunday theme lays 
down, 

To know what last new folly fills the town; 
lively or sad, life’s meanest, mightiest 
things. 

The fate of fighting cocks, or fighting kings, 
— Sprague. 

New Year’s Day 

‘‘A. D.” — the world writes the let- 
ters carelessly as it turns the page to 
record for the first time the new year ; 
but in these letters is the ‘‘open se- 
cret” of the ages, for this, too, ’s a 
“year of our Lord,” an “acceptable 
year,” a “year of grace.” — ^Jesse B. 
Thomas, D. D. 

If this be a happy new year, a year 
of usefulness, a year in. which we shall 
live to make this earth better, it is be- 
cause God will direct our pathway. 
How important, then, to feel our de- 
pendence upon Him ! — Bishop Mathew 
Simpson. , j 

A new year is upon us, with new 
duties, new conflicts, new trials, and 
new opportunities. Start on the 
journey with Jesus— to walk with' 
Him, to work for Him, and to win 
souls to Him. The last year of the 
century, it may be the last of our 
lives! A happy year will it be to 


those who, through every path of trial, 
or up every hill of difficulty, or over 
every sunny height, march on in 
closest fellowship with Jesus, and who 
will determine that, come what may, 
they have Christ every day. — Theo- 
dore L. Cuyler, D. D. 

Let us give it (the new year) 
nothing to keep which will not prove 
an honor to God’s name and a blessing 
to the world ; nothing which we shall 
not be willing to learn of again when 
1 we stand before the great white 
throne. — ^J. R. Miller, D. D. 

Every day is a fresh beginning, 

Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain, 

And spite of old sorrow, and older sinning. 
And troubles forecasted, and possible 
pain, 

Take heart with the day, and begin again. 

— Susan Coolidge. 

Let the new year be a year of free- 
dom from sin, a year of service, a y^ar 
of trust in God, and it will be a happy 
year from first to last. It may be the 
hardest year we have known, but it 
wil^be the happiest. — J. M. Buckley, 

The wave is breaking on th.^ shore,-— 
The echo fading from the chime — 

Again the shadow moveth o’er 

The dial-plate of time! — Whittier. 

Enter upon thy paths, O yearl 
Thy paths, which all who breathe must 
tread, 

Which lead the Living to the Dead, 

I enter; for it is my doom 
To tread thy labyrinthine gloom; 

To note who round me watch and wait; 

To love a few; perhaps to hate; 

And do all duties of my fate. 

— Barry Cornwall. 

He who has found upon earth the 
city of his affections, and who with 
every onward step is only advancing 
toward a mist, may well look upon 
New Year’s day as a day of sorrow. 
Well may it be a dark and gloomy day 
to the man who, as a poor and hum- 
ble pilfrim, is journeying to some 
royal city where he has not a single 
friend to welcome his arrival or offer 
him the shelter of a roof. A poor and 
humble pilgrim am I; but, God be 
thanked I I know of One who long ago 
prepared for me a place. Hence it if 
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that as I pass the milestones each in 
succession becomes an altar, on 
which I present oblations of gratitude 
and praise. There are many, I am 
aware, to whom the thought of the 
flight of time is dispiriting. For me, 
I feel that He hath not given the 
spirit of fear, but of power. — ^Dr. A. 
Tholuck. 

But just in proportion as we are not 
contented with our sphere, nor satis- 
fied with ourselves, do we reach out 
longingly to a better sphere and a wor- 
thier course of life; and therefore it 
is that, to so many of us, the end of 
an old year brings a sense of relief, 
in that its shortcomings and failures 
are now to be left behind, while the 
approach of a new year suggests a 
hope of something different and better 
beyond, in the path we are treading. — 
Sunday School Times. 


I see not a step before me 
As I tread on another year. 

But the past is still in God’^s keeping. 
The future His mercy shall clear, 

And what looks dark in the distance 
May brighten as I draw near. 

Mary G. Brainard. 


There exists a very beautiful cus- 
tom in Germany, which it would be 
well to imitate everywhere. On the 
first day of the New Year, whatever 
may have been the quarrels or 
estrangement between friends and rel- 
atives, mutual visits are interchanged, 
kindly greetings given and received — 
all is forgotten and forgiven. ^ Let this 
custom begin with reconciliation to 
God, then friendship and fellowship* 
inay be found that shall be blessed and 
lasting. — Foster. 


O, tender Christ, bless Thou this yearl 
Bless Thou its dawn, and bless 
Its noontide and its evening, Lord; 

And let each heart confess. 

As days and weeks and months go by 
To help the year grow old, , 

That of Thy glory, King of ®agS, 

The half not yet is told!. f 

Mary D. Brine. 

Not till that last day,, the d^y that 
closes our mortal existence, shall ^ we 
fully tmderstand the brevity of time. 
Yet time is our life ; its passage is our 
death. The moment we began to live, 
that m^^ment we b^gan to die* We 


forget too often that the departure of 
time means the departure of our life* 
When the warm blood flows full and 
strong through all the swelling veins. 
and full-robed joy animates body and 
mind; when in the series of our days 
and years there occurs no startling 
circumstance to arrest our notice or 
awake 0U5 thought, we forget that we 
are not moored, but are ever gliding, 
though we notice not our motion, 
down the stream of time. — Chas. R. 
Stoddard, D. D. 


Whatever the past year may have 
meant to you, make it dead history. 
But let the new year be a living issue. 
With a big, fresh sponge, dripping 
with the clear water of forgiveness, 
wipe clean the slate of your heart. 
Enter the year with a kind thought 
for every one. You need not kiss the 
hand that smote you, but grasp it in 
cordial good feeling, and let the el^- 
tricity of your own resolves find its 
connecting current — which very often 
exists where we think it not. Make 
the new year a happy one in your 
home; be bright of disposition; carry 
your cares easy; let your heart be as 
sunshine, and your life will give 
warmth to all around you. And thus 
will you and yours be happy. — Ladies* 
Home Journal. 


A Flower unblown: a Book unread: , 
A Tree with fruit unharvested: 

A Path untrod: a House whose rooms 
Lack yet the heart’s divine perfumes; 

A Landscape whose wide border lies 
In silent shade ’neath silent skies: 

A wondrous Fountain yet unsealed: 

A Casket with its gifts concealed: — 
This is the Year that for you waits 
Beyond To-morrow’s mystic gates. 

— Horatio Nelson Powers. 


No one ever regarded the first of 
January with indifference. It ia t^at 
from which all date their tiiae, and 
count upon what is left. It is the 
nativity of our common Adam. Of 
all sound of bells (bells the music 
higjie^t bordering upon heaven), 
m.ost solemn and touching is the peal 
which rings out the old year. I never 
heard it without a gathering-up of my 
mind to a concentration of all the im^ 
ages that have been diffused over the 
past twelve-month. All I have dona 
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or suffered, performed or neglected — 
in that regretted time. I begin to 
know its worth as when a person dies. 
It takes a personal color ; nor was it a 
poetical flight of a contemporary, 
when he exclaimed: ' “I saw the skirts 
of the departing year." It is no more 
than what in sober sadness, every one 
of us seems to be conscious* of in that 
awful leave-taking. — Charles Lamb. 


I want the New Year’s opening days 
To fill with love, and prayer, and praise. 
Some little things to do for Thee, 

For Thoa hast done great things for me. 

I want some other soul to bring 
To Thee, my Saviour and my King. 

Thoa wilt not, Lord, my prayer deny. 

For Thou canst all my wants supply. 

In Jesus* name our prayer we raise. 
Whose guiding hand has blessed our days. 
And may we. Lord, in godly fear 
Serve Thee through all this coming year. 

— Selected. 


The old year is dead, the new year 
is bom. Humbly, fearfully, we sink 
on our knees, and slowly, in answer to 
our prayers, comes back something of 
the old faith of our childhood, and we 
rejoice that we are granted one more 
New Year’s day on which to “begin 
again” — ^not in our childish way, with 
utter disregard of the past, but trust- 
ingly, patiently, knowing that we must 
ever carry with us our past, and re- 
joicing that, with Ood’s help, we may 
make the future better because of the 
past. Then, as we rise from our 
knees, we kmk bravely forward to the 
veiled ^gure> that stands at our 
threshold; we knov^ nothing of what 
it brings, we know only that H is 
God’s new year. May He bless it to 
us all I — Golden Rule. 

Kiagara 

Flow on for ever in t% glorious robe 
Of terror and of beauty; * * * God 
hath set . 

fjis rainbow on thy forehead; and the 
cloud ... 

Idantles around thy feet. Aud He doth give 
Thy voice of thunder power to speak of 
S'’m 

Eternally, bidding the lip of man 
Keep silence, and upcm thy rocky altar 
pour 

Incense of awe-struck praise. 

— ^Mrs. Sigourney. 


‘‘Niagara! wonder of this western world, 
And half the world beside! hail, beauteous 
queen 

Of cataracts!” An angel who had been 
O’er heaven and earth, spoke thus, his 
bright wings furled, 

And knelt to Nature first, on this wild cliff 
unseen. — Maria Brooks. 

Nickname 

Names alone mock destruction ; they 
survive the doom of all creation. — H. 
Trevanion. 

A nickname is the heaviest stone the 
devil can throw at a man. — ^Anon. 

A good name will wear out; a bad 
one may be turned; a nickname lasts 
forever. — Zimmermann. 

Nicknames stick to people, and the 
most ridiculous are the most adhesive. 
— ^Haliburton. 

There is also an evil report; light; 
indeed, and easy to raise, but difldcult 
to carry, and still more difiScult to get 
rid of. — Hesiodus. 

Nigkt 

O majestic night I nature’s great an- 
cestor I — Young. 

Night, when deep sleep falleth on 
men. — Bible. 

By night an atheist half believes a 
God. — Young. 

Wisdom* mounts her ssenith with the 
stars. — ^Mrs. Barbauid. 

Then stars arise, and the night is 
holy.* — Longfellow. 

The night is long that never finds 
the day.-^hakespeare. 

The nigkt comes on that knows no 
morn. — Tennyson. 

Night is a lively masquerade of day. 
— J, Mbnt^mery. 

There never was night that had no 
morn. — ^D. M. Mulock. 


Even lust and envy sleep. — ^Brydeu: 
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In the dead vast and middle of the 
night — Shakespeare. 


Night’s black Mantle covers all 
alike. — Du Bartas. 


The great shadow and profile of day. 
— Richter. 


Sable-vested Night, eldest of things ! 
— Milton. 


The crickets sing, and man’s over- 
labored sense repairs itself by rest — 
Shakespeare. 


O mysterious Night! thou art not 
silent ; many tongues hast thou. — 
Joanna Baillie. 


Awful Night! Ancestral mystery of 
mysteries. — George Eliot 


How absolute and omnipotent is the 
silence of night! — Longfellow. 


Mind and night will meet though in 
silence, like forbidden lovers. — Bailey. 


Night drew her sable curtain down, 
and pinned it with a star. — Macdonald 
Clarke. 


In her starry shade of dim and soli- 
tary loveliness, I learn the language of 
another world. — Byron. 


Night is the Sabbath of mankind. 

To rest the body and the mind. 

—Butler. 


There’s husbandry in heaven; 
Their candles are all out. — Shakespeare. 


The night shows stars and women 
in a better light. — Byron. 

0 radiant Darkl O darkly fostered ®ayl 
Thou hast a joy too deep for fallow Day. 

— George Eliot 

1 heard the trailing garments of the Night 
Sweep through her marble halls. 

— Longfellow. 


The day is done, and the darkness 
falls from the wifigs of night — Long- 


As his wife has been given to man 
as his best half, so night is the half of 
life, and by far the better part of lif& 
— Goethe. 


All is gentle; nought 

Stirs rudely; but congenial with the night, 
Whatever walks is gliding like a spirit 

— Byron- 


I love night more than day — she is so 
lovely; 

But I love night the most because she 
brings 

My love to me in dreams which scarcely lie, 
— Bailey. 


Now sunk the sun; the closing hour of day 
Came onward, mantled o’er with sober 
grey; 

Nature in silence bid tbe world repose. 

— ParnelL 


When the searching eye of heaven is hid 
Behind the globe, and lights the lower 
world, 

Then thieves and robbers range abroad ui> 
seen, 

In murthers and in outrage boldly here. 

— Shakespeare. 


’Tis now the very witching time of night 
When churchyards yawn, and hell itself 
breathes out 

Contagion to this world. — Shakespeare. 


O holy Night 1 from thee I learn to bear 
What man has borne before! 

Thou layest thy finger on the lips of Care, 
And they complain no more. 

Longfellow. 


Now black and deep the night be- 
gins to fall, a shade immense; sunk 
in the quenching gloom, magnificent 
and vast, are heaven and earth. — 
Thomson. 


Night is fair virtue’s immemorial friend; 
The conscious moon, through every distant 
age, 

Has held a lamp to wisdom, and let fall 
On contemplation’s eye her purging ray. 

— -Young. 


Now began 

Night with her sullen wing to double-shade' 
The desert; fowls in their clay nests were 
couch’d, 

And now wild beasts came forth, the woods 
to roam. ' — Milton. 


:ellow. 


Come, civil night, thou sober-suited 
natron, ^ill in blacK.— Shakespeare; 


The cripple, tardy-gaited night, 
who, like a toul and ugly witch, doth 
>lhnp so tediously away. — Shakespf^e 
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When pleasure, like the midnight 
flower that scorns the eye of vulgar 
light, begins to bloom for sons of night 
and maids who love the moon. — 
Moore. 


And the night shall be filled with music. 
And the cares, that infest the day, 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 

— Longfellow. 


Fair eldest child of love, thou spotless 
night 1 

Fmpress of silence, and the queen of sleep; 

Who, with thy black cheek’s pure com- 
plexion, 

Mak’st lovers eyes enamour d of thy 
beauty. —Marlowe. 


The night is made for tenderness, — 
BO still that the low whisper, scarcely 
audible, is heard like music, — and so 
deeply pure that the fond thought is 
chastened as it springs and on the 
lip made holy. — Willis. 


The contemplation of night should 
lead to elevating rather than to de- 
pressing ideas. Who can fix his mind 
on transitory and earthly things, in 
presence of those glittering myriads of 
worlds; and who can dread death or 
solitude in the midst of this brilliant, 
animated universe, composed of count- 
less suns and worlds, all full of light 
and life and motion? — Richter. 


Night, sable goddess! from her ebon throne, 
Tn rayless majesty, now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o’er a slumb’ring world. 
Silence, how dead! and darkness, how pro- 
found! 

Nor eye, nor listening ear, an object finds; 
Creation sleeps. 'Tis as the general pulse 
Of life stood still, and nature made 
pause ; 

An awful pause! prophetic of her end. 

— ^Young. 


Night is the time for rest; 

How wweet, when labours close, 

To gather round an aching breast 
The curtain of repose, 

Stretch the tired limbs, and lay the head 
Down on our own delightful bed! 

— Montgomery. 


Why does the evening, does the 
night, put warmer love in our hearts? 
Is it the nightly pressure of helpless- 
ness? or is it the exalting separation 
from the turmoils of life, — that veil- 


ing of the world in which for the soul 
nothing then remains buc souls?— » 
Richter. 


How is night’s sable mantle labour’d o’er, 
How richly wrought with attributes divine! 
What wisdom shines 1 what love! this mid* 
night pomp, 

This gorgeous arch, with golden worlds in* 
laid t 

Built with divine ambition. — Young. 


The stars are forth, the moon above the 
tops 

Of the snow-shining mountr’ins — Beautiful! 
I linger yet with nature, for the night 
Hath been to me a more^ familiar face 
Than that ot man; and in her starry shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness, » 

I learn’d the language of another world. 

- — Byron. 


O comfort-killing Night, image of hellt 

Dim register and notary of shame! 

Black stage for tragedies and murders 
fell! 

Vast, sm-concealing chaos! nurse of blame! 

Blind, muffled bawd! dark harbor for de« 
fame i 

Grim cave of death! whispering conspira* 
tor 

With close-tongued treason and the rav* 
isher! * — Shakespeare, 


The crackling embers on the hearth are 
dead; 

The indoor note of industry is still; 

The latch is fast; upon the window-sill 

The small birds wait not for their daily 
bread ; 

The voiceless flowers — ^how quietly the> 
shed 

Their nightly odours; — and. the household 
rill 

Murmurs continuous dulcet sounds that fill 

The vacant expectation, and the dread 

Of listening night, 

— Hartley Coleridge, 


Dark the Night, with breath all flowers. 
And tender broken vpice that fills 
With ravishment the listening hours, — 
Whisperings, wooings, 

Liquid ripples, and soft ring-dove cooings 
In low-toned rhythm that love’s aching 
stills ! 

Dark the night 
Yet is she bright. 

For in her dark she brings the mystic star, 
Trembling yet strong, as is the voice oi 
love. 

From some unknown afar. 

— George Eliot. 


^ How absolute and omnipotent is the 
silence of night ! And yet the stillness 
seems almost audible! From all the 
measureless depths of air around u« 
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comes a half-sound, a half-whisper, as 
if we could hear the crumbling and 
falling away of earth and all created 
things, in the great miracle of nature, 
decay and reproduction, ever begin- 
ning, never ending, — the gradual lapse 
and running of the sand in the great 
hour-glass of Time. — Longfellow. 


How beautiful is night! 

A dewy freshness fills the silent air. 

No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor specie, 
nor stain 

Ji5i:eaks the serene heaven: 

In full-orb^d glory yonder moon divine 
Rolls through the dark blue depths. 

Beneath her steady ray 
The desert circle spreads. 

Like the round ocean, girdled with the sky. 
How beautiful is night! —Southey. 

Niglitiitgale 

The nightingale is sovereign of song. 
^Spenser. 


The nightingale, their only vesper- 
bell, sung sweetly to the rose the day^s 
farewell. — ^Byron. 


The love-lorn nightingale nightly to 
thee her sad song mourneth well.— 
Milton. 


Sweet bird, that shunn’st the noise 
of folly, most musical, most melan- 
choly ! — ^Milton. 


It was the nightingale, and not the 
lark, that pierced the fearful hollow 
of thine ear ; nightly she sings on yon 
pomegranate tree. — Shakespeare. 


It is the hour when from the boughs 
The nightingale's high note is heard; 
It is the hour when lovers' vows 

Seem sweet in every whisper’d word. 

— Byron. 


*Tis the merry nightingale that 
crowds and hurries and precipitates, 
with fast thick warble, his delicious 
notes, as he were fearful that an April 
night would be too short for him to 
utter forth his love-chant, and dis- 
burden his full soul of all its music.— 
Coleridge. 


0 nightingale, that on yon blooming 
spray warblest at eve, when all the 
wo<>ds are still, — ^^hou with fresh hope 
^ heart doth filll — Milton. 


The nightingale, if she should sing 
by day, when every goose is cackling, 
would be thought no better a musician 
than the wren. How many things by 
season seasoned are to their right 
praise and true perfection! — Shake- 
speare. 

NobiUty 

Nobility should be elective, not 
hereditary. — Zimmermann. 


Noblest minds are easiest bent. — • 
Homer. 

All nobility in its beginnings was 
somebody’s natural superiority. — Em- 
erson. 


Nobility, without virtue, is a fine 
setting without a gem. — Jane Porter. 


He who is lord of himself, and exists 
upon his own resources, is a noble but 
a rare being. — Sir E. Brydges, 


O lady, nobility is thine, and thy 
form is the reflection of thy nature ! — 
Euripides. 


What is highest and noblest in man 
conceals itself. — Richter. 


Nature makes all the noblemen ; 
wealth, education, or pedigree never 
made one yet. — H. W. Shaw. 


For he who is honest is noble. 
Whatever his fortunes or birth. 

— Alic? Cary. 


We’ll shine in more substantial honours, 
Amd to be noble we’ll be good. 

— Thomas Percy, 


. Noble blood is an accident of for- 
tune; noble actions characterize the 
I great. — Goldoni. 

[ Noble by birth, yet nobler by great 
deeds. — Longfellow. 


The noblest character is stained by 
the addition of pride.— Claudianus. 


If a man be endued with a generous 
mind, this is the best kind of nobility. 
--Plato. 


A uoble life crowned with heroic 
death rises above and outlives the 
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pride and pomp and gbry of the 
mightiest empire of the earth. — James 
A* Garfield. 

Be noble I and the nobleness that lives 
In other men, sleeping, but never dead. 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own. 

— Lowell. 


Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 

’Tis only noble to be good. 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 

And simple faith than Norman blood. 

— Tennyson. 

Fond man! though all the heroes of your 
line 

Bedeck your halls, and round your galler- 
ies shine 

In proud display; yet take this truth from 
me — 

Virtue alone is true nobility! — Gifford. 

Whene’er a noble deed is wrought. 
Whene’er is spoken a noble thought. 
Our hearts, in glad surprise. 

To higher levels rise. — Longfellow. 

Be goodf sweet maid, and let who will be 
clever; 

Do noble things, not dream them, all day 
long: 

And so make life, death and that vast for- 
ever. 

One grand, sweet song. 

—-Charles Kingsley. 

Nobility of birth does not always 
ensure a corresponding nobility of 
mind; if it did, it would always act 
as a stimulus to noble actions ; but it 
sometim.es acts as a clog, rather than 
a spur. — Colton. 

Of all varieties of fopperies, the 
vanity of high birth is the greatest. 
True nobility is derived from virtue, 
not from birth. Title, indeed, may be 
purchased, but virtue is the only coin 
that makes the bargain valid.--^Bur- 
ton. 


Noble souls, through dust and heat. 

Rise from disaster and defeat 
The stronger; 

And conscious still of the divine 
Within them, lie on earth supine 
No longer. — L-ongfellow. 

Nobility is a river that sets with a 
constant and undeviating^ current di- 
rectly into the great Pacific Ocean of 
time ; but, unlike all other rivers, it is 


more grand at its source than at its 
termination.-— Colton. 


Talent and worth are the only eter- 
nal grounds of distinction. To these 
the Almighty has affixed His everlast- 
ing patent of nobility. Knowledge and 
goodness, — these make degrees in 
heaven, and they must be the gradu- 
ating scale of a true democracy, — Miss 
Sedgwick. 

Nature’s noblemen are everywhere, 
— in town and out of town, gloved and 
rough-handed, rich and poor. Preju- 
dice against a lord, because he is a 
lord, is losing the chance of finding a 
good fellow, as much as prejudice 
against a ploughman because he is a 
ploughman. — Willis. 

Vain-glorious man, when fluttering wind 
does blow 

In his light wings, is lifted up to sky; 

The scorn of knighthood and true chivalry, 
To think, without desert of gentle deed 
And noble worth, to be advanced high, 

Such praise is shame, but honour, virtue’s 
meed, 

Doth bear the fairest flower in honourable 
seed. — Spenser. 

We must have kings, we must have 
nobles ; nature is always providing 
such in every society ; only let us have 
the real instead of the titular. In 
every society some are born to rule, 
and some to advise. The chief is the 
chief all the world over, only not his 
cap and plume. It is only this dislike 
of the pretender which makes men 
sometimes unjust to the true and fin- 
iished man. — Emerson. 

; Nonsense 

I I had rather have a fool to make me 
merry than experience to make me sad. 
— Shakespeare. 

A little nonsense now and then, 

Is relish’d by the best of men. — ^Anon. 

Nonsense and nbise will oft prevail, 

When honor and aifection fail. — Lloyd. 

The more sparingly we make use of 
nonsense, the better. — Coleridge. 

Nonsense, when earnest, is impres? 
sive, and sometimes takes you izL li 
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you are in a hurry, you occasionally 
mistake it for sense. — Beaconsfield. 


For daring nonsense seldom fails to hit. 
Like scattered shot, and pass with some for 
wit. — Butler. 


There are greater depths and ob- 
scurities, greater intricacies and per- 
plexities, in an elaborate and well- 
written piece of nonsense, than in the 
most abstruse and profound tract of 
school divinity. — Addison. 


Hudibras has defined nonsense, as 
Cowley does wit, by negatives. Non- 
sense, he says, is that which is neither 
true nor false. These two great prop- 
erties of nonsense, which are always 
essential to it, give it such a peculiar 
advantage over all other writings, that 
it is incapable of being either an- 
swered or contradicted. — Addison. 

Noon- time 

A silence, tht brief sabbath of an hour, 
Reigns o’er the fields; the laborer sits 
within 

His dwelling; he has left his steers awhile. 
Unyoked, to bite the herbage, and his dog 
Sleeps stretched beside the door-stone in the 
shade. 

Now the gray marmot, with uplifted paws. 
No more sits listening by his den, bUc steals 
Abroad, in safety, co the clover-field. 

And crops its juicy-blossoms. 

— William Cullen Bryant. 

Nothing 

Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of 
nothing. — ^Shakespeare. 


Nothing! thou elder brother cv*n to shade! 
Thou hadst a being ere the world was made. 
And, well-fix’d, art alone .of ending not 
afraid. — Rochester, 


0 mighty nothing! unto thee, 

Nothing, we owe all things that be; 

God spake once when He all things made, 
He saved all when He nothing said, 

The world was made of nothing then; 
*Tis made by nothing now again. 

— Crashaw. 


If any manHhinks that ha can con- 
ceive wen enough how there should he 
nothing, I will engage that what he 
means by nothing is as much some- 
thing as anything that he ever thought 
of in his life ; and I believe that if he 
knew what nothing was, it' would he 
intuitively evident to him that it could 


not be. * ♦ * Absolute nothing is 
the aggregate of all the contradictions 
in the world. — Jonathan Edwards. 

Notoriety 

A proverb and a byword among all 
people. — Bible. 


Notoriety is short-lived ; fame is 
lasting. — Bancroft. 


The more you are talked about, the 
less powerful you are. — Beaconsfield. 


What a heavy burden is a name that 
has become too noon famous! — Vol- 
taire. 


As for being much known by sight, 
and pointed out, I cannot comprehend 
the honor that lies withal; whatso- 
ever it be, every mountebank has it 
more than the best doctor. — Cowley. 


Even the greatest actions of a cele- 
brated person labor under this disad- 
vantage, that however surprising and 
extraordinary they may be, they are 
no more than what are expected from 
him. — ^Addison. 

Novels 

Romance is the poetry of literature. 
— Mme. Necker. 


Fiction is a potent agent for good 
— ^in the hands of the good. — Mme. 
Necker. 


Books of entertainment first led 
Adam Clarke to believe in a spiritual 
world. — G. W. Curtis. 


Novels teach the youthful mind to 
sigh after happiness that never exist- 
ed.— goldsmith. 


The habitual indulgence in such 
reading is a silent, mining mischief. — - 
Hannah More. 


Fiction is of the essence of poetry 
as well as of painting. — Dryden. 


Honest fiction may be made to sup- 
plement the pulpit. — Willmott. 


We gild our medicines with sweets; 
why not clothe truth and mprals m 
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pleasant garments as well ? — Cham- 
:ort. 


Novels may teach us as wholesome 
a moral as the pulpit. There are “ser- 
mons in stones,” in healthy books, and 
“good in everything.” — Colton. 


Weak minds may be injured by 
novel-reading; but sensible people find 
both amusement and instruction there- 
in. — Beecher. 


Lessons of wisdom have never such 
power over us as when they are 
wrought into the heart through the 
groundwork of a story. — Sterne. 

Those who are too idle to read, save 
for the purpose of amusement, may in 
these works acquire some acquaint- 
ance with history, which, however in- 
accurate, is better than none. — Sir 
Walter Scott 


Novels do not force their fair read- 
ers to sin, they only instruct them how 
to sin; the consequences of which are 
fully detailed, and not in a way calcu- 
lated to seduce any but weak minds; 
few of their heroines are happily dis- 
posed of. — Zimmermann. 


Sir Anthony Absolute, two or three 
years before Evelina appeared, spoke 
the sense of the great body of sober 
fathers and husbands when he pro- 
nounced the circulating library an 
evergreen tree of diabolical knowl- 
fedge. — Macaulay. 


Out of the fictitious book I get the 
expression of the life, of the times, of 
the manners, of the merriment, of the 
dress, the pleasure, the laughter, the 
ridicules of society. The old times live 
again. Can the heaviest historian do 
more for me? — Thackeray. 


A little grain of the romance is no 
ill ingredient to preserve and exalt the 
dignity of human nature, without 
which it is apt to degenerate into 
everything that is sordid, vicious and 
low. — Swift. 


The new novel is sought more eager- 
ly, and devoured more greedily, than 
the New Testament. — Guthrie. 


Thackeray and Balzac will make 
possible for our descendants to liv \ 
over again the England and France o^ 
to-day. Seen in this light, the novelist 
has a higher office than merely to 
amuse his contemporaries. — P. G. 
Hamerton. 


Do not fear to put novels into ths 
hands of young people as an occasional 
holiday experiment, but above all, good 
poetry in all kinds, — epic, tragedy, 
lyric. If we can touch the imagina- 
tion, we serve them; they will never 
forget it. — Emerson. 


At present, the novels which we owe 
to English ladies form no small part of 
the literary glory of our country. No 
class of works is more honorably dis- 
tinguished for fine observation, by 
grace, by delicate wit, by pure moral 
feeling. — Macaulay. 


Novels are sweets. All people with 
healthy literary appetites love them ; 
almost all women; a vast number of 
clever, hard-headed men. Judges, 
bishops, chancellors, mathematicians, 
are notorious novel readers, as well as 
young boys and girls, and their kind, 
tender mothers. — Thackeray. 


Writers of novels and romances in 
general bring a double loss on their 
readers, — they rob them both of their 
time and money ; representing men, 
manners and things that never have 
been, nor are likely to be ; either con- 
founding or perverting history and 
truth, inflating the mind, or com- 
mitting violence upon the understand- 
ing. — ^Mary Wortley Montagu. 


A fiction - which is designed to in- 
culcate an object wholly alien to the 
imagination sins against the first law 
of artt and if a writer of fiction nar- 
row his scope to particulars so positive 
as polemical controversy in matters 
ecclesiastical, political or moral, his 
-Work may or may not be an able 
treatise, but it must be a very poor 
noveh^Bulwer-Lytton. 


I suppose as long as novels last, and 
authors aim at interesting their public, 
there must always be in the story n 
virtuous and gallant hero; a wicked 
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monster, his opposite; and a pretty 
girl, who finds a champion. Bravery 
and virtue conquer beauty; and vice, 
after seeming to triumph through a 
certain number of pages, is sure to be 
discomfited in the last volume, when 
justice overtakes him, and honest folks 
come by their own. — Thackeray. 


Legitimately produced, and truly 
inspired, fiction interprets humanity, 
informs the understanding, and quick- 
ens the affections. It reflects our- 
selves, warns us against prevailing 
social follies, adds rich specimens to 
our cabinets of character, dramatizes 
life for the unimaginative, daguer- 
reotypes it for the unobservant, multi- 
plies experience for the isolated or in- 
active, and cheers age, retirement and 
invalidism with an available and harm- 
less solace. — Tuckerman. 


We must have books for recreation 
and entertainment, as well as books 
for instruction and for business; the 
former are agreeable, the latter useful, 
and the human mind requires both. 
The cannon law and the codes of Jus- 
tinian shall have due honor, and reign 
at the universities; but Homer and 
Virgil need not therefore be banished. 
We will cultivate the olive and the 
vin<^, but without eradicating the myr- 
tle and the rose. — Balzac. 


The importance of the romantic ele- 
ment does not rest upon conjecture. 
Pleasing testimonies abound. Han- 
nah More traced her earliest impres- 
sions of virtue to works of fiction ; and 
Adam Clarke gives a list of tales that 
won his boyish admiration. Books of 
entertainment led him to believe in a 
spiritual world; and he felt sure of 
having been a coward, but for ro- 
mances. He declared that he had 
learned more of his duty to God, his 
neighbor and himself from Robinson 
Crusoe than from all the books, except 
the Bible, that were known to his 
youth. — Willmott 

Novelty 

Novelty is the storehouse of pleas- 
ure. — Ninon de Lenclos. 


It is not only old and early impres- 
sions that deceive us; the charms of 
novelty have the same power. — Pascah 


Novelty is both delightful and de* 
ceptive. — Balzac. 


Change, change, — we all covet 

change. — Chamfort. 


Newness hath an evanescent beauty. 
— Heinrich Heine. 


Novelty is the great parent of pleas- 
ure. — South. 


Novelties please less than they im- 
press. — Dickens. 


Novelty is an essential attribute of 
the beautiful. — Beaconsfield. 


Human nature craves novelty. — ► 
Pliny. 


All wonder is the effect of novelty 
upon ignorance. — Johnson. 


Novelty is the foundation of the love 
of knowledge. — Sydney Smith. 


Novelty has charms that our minda 
can hardly withstand. — Thackeray. 


Human nature is fond of novelty. — 
Pliny the Elder. 


New customs. 

Though they he never so ridiculous. 

Nay, let them be unmanly, yet are fol* 
low’d. — Shakespeare. 


Such is the nature of novelty that 
where anything pleases, it becomes 
doubly agreeable if new ; but if it dis- 
pleases, it is doubly displeasing upon 
that very account. — Hume. 


All, with one consent, praise new- 
born gauds, though they are made and 
moulded of things past. — Shakespeare. 


Novelty serves us for a kind of re- 
freshment, and takes off from that 
satiety we are apt to complain of in 
our usual and ordinary entertain- 
ments. — Addison. 


In science, as in common life, we 
frequently see that a novelty in sys- 
tem or in practice, cannot be duly arn 
preciated till time has sobered the en- 
thusiasm of its advocates. — Maud. 
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Novelty i§ indeed necessary to x^e- 
serve eagerness and alacrity; but art 
and nature have stores inexhaustible 
by human intellects; and every mo- 
ment produces something new to him 
who has quickened his faculties by 
diligent observation. — Dr. Johnson. 


The enormous influence of novelty — 
the way in which it quick^s observa- 
tion, sharpens sensation, and exalts 
sentiment — is not half enough taken 
note of by us, and is to me a very sor- 
rowful matter. And yet, if we try to 
obtain perpetual change, change itself 
will become monotonous. — Ruskin. 


Novelty has charms that our minds 
can hardly withstand. The most valu- 
able things, if they have for a long 
while appeared among us, do not make 
any impression as they are good, but 
give us a distaste as they^are old. But 
when the influence of this fantastical 
humor is over, the same men or things 
will come to be admitted again by a 
happy return of our good taste. — 
Thackeray. 


In rattling showers dark November’s rain, 
From every stormy cloud, descends amain. 

"Ruskin. 


On my cornice linger the ripe black grapes 
ungathered; ... . r 

Children fill the groves with the echoes of 
their glee, j i 

Gathering tawny chestnuts, and shouting 
when beside them 

Drops the heavy fruit of the tall black* 
^ walnut tree.^ 


Dreary is the time when the flowers of 
earth are withered. 

^William Cullen Bryant 


The melancholy days are come, the sad* 
dest of the year,, , , , , 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and 
meadows brown and sere. 

Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the 
autumn leaves He dead; 

They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the 
rabbit’s tread; 

The robin and the wren ,are flown, and 
from the shrubs the jay, 

And from the wood-top calls the crow 
through all the gloomy day. 

—William Cullen Bryant, 
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November 

Fie upon thee, November! thou dost ape 
The airs of thy young sisters ;—thou hast 
stolen 

The witching smile of May to grace thy lip, 
And April’s rare capricious loveliness 
Thou’rt trying to put on 1 

—Julia C. R. Dorr. 


The wild November comes at last 
Beneath a veil of rain; 

The night wind blows its folds aside, 

Her face is full of pain. 

The latest of her race, she takes 
The Autumn’s vacant throne: 

She has but one short moon to live, 

And she must live alQne.“-R. H. Stoddard. 


Love, to her ear, was but a name, 
Combin’d with vanity and shame; 

Her hopes, her fears, her joys, were all 
Bounded within the cloister wall— Scott. 


Know of yotir ywth, examine well your 
blood, 

Whether, if you yield not to your father s 
choice, 

You can endure the livery of a nun; 

For aye to he in shady cloister mewed; 

To live a barren sister all your life, 

Chanting faint hymns to the cold fruitless 
moon. . 

Thrice blessed they, that master so thej< 
blood, 

To undergo such maiden pilgrimage. 

-^Shakespeare. 
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The oak, when living, monarch of 
the wood ; 

The English oak, which, dead, 
commands xhe flood. 

— Churchill. 


Those green-robed senators of mighty 
woods. 

Tall oaks, branch-charmed by the earnest 
stars, 

Dream, and so dream all night without a 
stir. — Keats. 


The tall Oak, towering to the skies. 
The fury of the wind^ defies, 

From age to age, in virtue strong. 
Inured to stand, and suffer wrong. 

— Montgomery. 


The monarch oak, the patriarch of the 
trees. 

Shoots rising up, and spreads by slow de- 
grees. 

Three centuries he grows, and three he 
stays 

Supreme in state; and in three more de- 
cays. - — ^Dryden. 


A sturdy oak, which nature forms 
To brave a hundred winter’s storms. 

While round its head the whirlwinds blow. 
Remains with root infix’d below: 

When fell’d to earth, a snip^ it Sfuls 
Through dashing waves and driving gales 
And now at sea, again defies 
The threat’ning clouds and howlingyskies. 


A song to the oak, the brave old oak, 

Who hath ruled in the greenwood long; 

Here’s health and renown to his broad 
green crown, 

And his fifty arms so 'strong. 

There’s fear in his ftown ■^hen the Sun 
goes down. 

And the fire in fhe West fades out; 

And he showeth his might on a wild mid- 
night, , , . , , 

When the storms through his branches 
shout. — fi. F. Chorley. 


Oatk 

Oaths are but words, and >yords but 
wind. — Butler. 


A liar is always lavish of oaths. — - 
Corneille. 


A good mouth-filling oath. — Shake- 
speare. 


With oaths like rivets forced into 
your brain. — Cowper. 


Recognized probity is the surest of 
all oaths. — Mme. Necker. 


*Tis not the many oaths that makes the 
truth, 

But the plain single vow that is vow’d 
true. — Shakespeare. 


It is a great sin to swear unto a sin. 
But greater sin to keep a sinful oath. 

— Shakespeare. 


He that imposes an oath makes it, 

Not he that for Convenience takes it. 

— Butler. 


Or, having sworn too hard a keeping o:ith, 
Study to break it and not break my troth. 

— Shakespeare. 


Jack was embarrassed — ^never hero more, 
And as he knew not what to say, he swore. 

— Byron. 


Oaths were not purposed more than 
law to keep the good and just in awe. 
— Samuel Butler. 


I’ll take thy word for faith, not ask thine 
oath; 

Who shuns not to break one, will sure 
crack both. — Shakespeare- 


^ careless and blasphemous use of 
theS name of the Divine Being is not 
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only sinful, but it is also prima fade 
evidence of vulgar associations. — 
Hosea Ballou. 


It’s a hard world, neighbors, if a 
man’s oath must be his master, — 
Dryden. 


What use of oaths, of promise, or of 
test, where men regard no God but 
interest ? — Waller. 


With a bloody flux of oaths vows 
deep revenge. — Quarles. 


Rash oaths, whether kept or broken, 
frequently produce guilt. — Dr. John- 
son, 


Oaths are straws, men’s faiths are 
wafer-cakes, and hold-fast is the only 
dog. — Shakespeare. 


Oaths are the counterfeit money 
with which we pay the sacrifice of 
love. — Ninon de Lenclos, 


An oath, an oath, I have an oath in 
heaven : 

Shall I lay perjury upon my soul? 

No, not for Venice. — Shakespeare. 


I have sworn deep oaths of thy deep kind- 
ness, 

Oaths of thy love, thy truth, thy constancy; 
* * I have sworn thee fair. 

— Shakespeare. 


The gods are deaf to hot and peevish vows; 
They are polluted offerings, more abhorr’d 
Than spotted livers in the sacrifice. 

— Shakespeare. 


Take not His name, who made thy mouth, 
in vain; 

It gets thee nothing, and hath no excuse. 

— Herbert. 


I take the official oath to-day with 
no mental reservations and with no 
purpose to construe the Constitution 
by any hypercritical rules.— Abraham 
ijincoln. 


^ And for the support of this declara- 
tion, we mutually pledge to each other 
our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor. — Thomas Jefferson. 


.For it comes to pass oft that a ter- 
rible oath, with a swaggering accent 
sharply twanged off, gives manhood 


more approbation than ever proof it- 
self would have earned him. — Shake- 
speare. 


An oath is a recognizance to heaven, 
binding us over in the courts above to 
plead to the indictment of our crimes, 
— Southern. 


Do not swear at all; 

Or, if thou wilt, swear by thy gracious self, 
Which IS the god of my idolatry, 

And I’ll believe thee. — Shakespeare. 


You can have no oath registered in 
heaven to destroy the government ; 
while I shall have the most solemn 
one to "‘preserve, protect, and defend” 
it. — ^Abraham Lincoln. 


A father who whipped his son for 
swearing and swore at him while he 
whipped him, did more harm by his 
example than good by his correction. 
— Thomas Fuller. 


An oath! why, it is the traffic of 
the soul, it is law within a man ; the 
seal of faith, the bond of every con- 
science ; unto whom we set our 
thoughts like hands. — Decker. 


Of all men, a philosopher should be 
no swearer ; for an oath, which is the 
end of controversies in law, cannot 
determine any here, where reason only 
must induce. — Sir Thomas Browne. 


Come, swear it, damn thyself, lest, 
being like one of heaven, the devils 
themselves should fear to seize thee; 
therefore be double-damned, swear, — 
thou art honest. — Shakespeare. 


They fix attention, heedless of your pain, 

With oaths like rivets forced into toe 
brain ; 

And e’en w'hen sober truth prevails 
throughout, 

They swear it, till affirmance breeds a 
doubt. — Cowper. 


Lord Melbourne was so accustomed 
to garish his conversation in this way 
that Sydney Smith once said to him. 
We will ^ take it for granted that 
everybody is damned, and now proceed 
with the subject.”— L’Estrange. 


The accusing spirit, which flew up 
to heaven’s chahcery with the oath 
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blushed as he gave it in; and the re- 
cording angel, as he wrote it down, 
dropped a tear upon the word and 
blotted it out forever. — Sterne. 


Nay, but weigh well what you presume to 
swear, 

Oaths are of dreadful weight I and, if they 
are false. 

Draw down damnation. 

— Sir Thomas Overbury. 


Myself, myself confound! 

Heaven, and fortune, bar me happy hours! 

Day, yield me not thy light; nor night, thy 
rest! 

Be opposite all planets of good luck 

To my proceeding, if, with pure heart’s 
love. 

Immaculate devotion, holy thoughts, 

I tender not thy beauteous princely daugh- 
ter I — Shakespeare. 


Whoever considers the number of 
absurd and ridiculous oaths necessary 
to be taken at present in most coun- 
tries, on being admitted into any so- 
ciety or profession whatever, will be 
less surprised to find prevarication still 
prevailing, where perjury has led the 
way. — Abb6 Raynal. 

Obduracy 

A callousness and numbness of soul. 
' — Bentley, 


Distends with pride, and hardening 
in his strength.— Hilton, 

There is no flesh in man’s obdurate 
heart; he does not feel for man. — 
Cowper, 


Argument does not soften, but rath- 
er hardens, the obdurate heart. — 
Dewey. 


Fattened in vice, so callous and so 
gross, he sins and sees not, senseless 
of his loss. — Dryden. 


God may, by almighty grace, hinder 
the absolute completion of sin in final 
rt)bduracy. — South. 

Obedieuce 

To obey is better than sacrifice. — 
Bible. 


Obedience completes itself in under- 
standing. — ^Phillips Brooks. 


Obedience is the mother of success 
— iEschylus. 


Obedience sums up our entire duty, 
— Hosea Ballou. 


Obedience is the key to every door. 
— George MacDonald. 


The first great law is to obey.— 
Schiller. 


The virtue of Christianity is obedb 
ence. — J. C. Hare. 


An obedient wife commands her hus- 
band. — ^Beaconsfield. 


I hourly learn a doctrine of obedi- 
ence. — Shakespeare. 


I would rather obey than work 
miracles. — Luther. 


To be a Christian is to obey Christ 
no matter how you feel. — H. W. 
Beecher. 


Let them obey that know not how to 
rule. — Shakespeare. 


True obedience is true liberty.—* 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


Obedience is the Christian’s crown. 
— Schiller. 


Command is anxiety ; obedience, 
easy. — Paley. 


Obedience alone gives the right to 
command. — Emerson. 


Everywhere the flower of obedience 
is intelligence. Obey a man wit? 
cordial loyalty and you will under- 
stand him. — Phillips Brooks. 


Charms by accepting, by submitting 
sways, yet has her humor most when 
she obeys. — Pope. 


Woman’s happiness consists in obey- 
ing ; she objects to a man who yields 
too much. — Michelet. 


Let thy child’s first lesson be obedi- 
I ence, and the second will be what thoU 
1 wilt. — Benjamin Franklin. 
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Women are perfectly well aware 
that the more they seem to obey the 
more they rule. — Michelet. 


Light is a special help to obedience, 
and obedience is a singular help to in- 
crease light. — Flavel. 


Obey thy parents ; keep thy word 
justly ; swear not. — Shakespeare. 

When the ruler is obedient to God, 
God is his protector and friend. — 
Saadi, 


All the good of which humanity is 
capable is comprised in obedience- — 
J. Stuart Mill. 


No principle is more noble, as there 
is none more holy, than that of a true 
obedience. — Henry Giles. 


I find the doing of the will of God 
leaves me no time for disputing about 
His plans. — George MacDonald. 


We will obey the voice of the Lord 
our God, that it may be well with us. 
—Bible. 


I know 

My God commands, whose power no power 
resists. — Robert Greene. 


Obedience, we may remember, is a 
part of religion, and therefore an ele- 
ment of peace ; but love which in- 
cludes obedience is the whole. — George 
Sewell. 


We need only obey. There is guid- 
ance for each of us, and by lowly 
listening we shall hear the right word. 
— Emerson. 


Prepare the soul calmly to obey; 
such offering will be more acceptable 
to God than every other sacrifice. — 
Metastasio. 


That was a judicious mother who 
said, obey my children for the first 
year of their lives, but ever after I ex- 
pect them to obey me.” — Beecher. 


The history of all the great charac- 
ters of the Bible is summed up in this 
one sentence: They acquainted them- 
selves with God, and acquiesced in His 
will m all things. — Eichard Cecil. 


He praiseth God best that serveth 
and obeyeth Him most : the life of 
thankfulness consists in the thankful-* 
ness of the life. — Burkitt. 


Ascend, I follow thee, safe guide, the path 
Thou lead’ St me, and to the hand of heav’n 
submit. —Milton. 


Obedience is not truly performed 
by the body of him whose heart is dis- 
satisfied. The shell without a kernel 
is not fit for store. — Saadi. 


Obedience insures greatness, whilst 
disobedience leads to a repulse. Who^ 
soever possesseth the qualities of right- 
eousness placeth his head on the 
threshold of obedience. — Saadi. 


How will you find good? It is not 
a thing of choice; it is a river that 
flows from the foot of the Invisible 
Throne and flows by the path of obedi- 
ence. — George Eliot. 


As unto the bow the string is, so 
unto the man is woman; though she 
bends him, she obeys him ; though 
she draws him, yet she follows, — use- 
less each without the other. — Long- 
fellow. 


Women never really command until 
they have given their promise to obey ; 
and they are never in more danger of 
being made slaves than when the men 
are at their feet. — Parquhar. 


Obedience, as it regards the social re- 
lations, the rules of society, and the 
laws of natqre and nature's God, 
should commence at the cradle and end 
only at the tomb. — Hosea Ballou. 


Love naturally reverses the idea of 
obedience, and causes the struggle be- 
tween any two who truly love each 
other to be, not who shall command, 
but who shall yield. — Frances Power 
Cobbe. 


Be it remembered that we command 
nature, as it were, by obeying nature’s 
laws; so the woman who would con- 
trol her husband does so through obedi- 
ence. — Haliburton. 


Let the ground of all thy religious 
actions be obedience ; examine not why 
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it is commanded, but observe it be- 
cause it is commanded. True obedi- 
ence neither procrastinates nor ques- 
tions. — Francis Quarles. 


*Tis the same, with common natures. 
Use ’em kindly, they rebel. 

But, be rough as nutmeg graters, 

And the rogues obey you well. 

— ^Aaron Hill. 


**His kingdom cornel” For this we pray in 
vain. 

Unless He does in our affections reign. 
How fond it were to wish for such a King, 
And no obedience to His sceptre bring. 
Whose yoke is easy, and His burthen 
light; 

His service freedom, and His judgments 
right. — Waller. 


Obedience is our universal duty and 
destiny; wherein whoso will not bend 
must break; too early and too thor- 
oughly we cannot be trained to know 
that “would,” in this world of ours, is 
a mere zero to “should,” and for most 
part as the smallest of fractions even 
to “shall.” — Carlyle. 


O God, the strength of all those who 
put their trust in Thee, mercifully ac- 
cept our prayer; and because through 
the weakness of our mortal nature, we 
can do no good thing without Thee, 
grant us the help of Thy grace, that 
in keeping Thy commandments we 
may please Thee, both in will and 
deed; throi^h Jesus Christ Our Lord. 
—Book of Common Prayer. 


Obedience is, indeed, founded on a 
kind of freedom, else it would become 
mere subjugation, but that freedom is 
only granted that obedience may be 
more perfect ; and thus while a meas- 
ure of license is necessary to exhibit 
the individual energies of things, the 
fairness and pleasantness and perfec- 
tion of them all consist in their re- 
straint. — Ruskin. 


O Lord, who art our guide even 
unto death, grant us, I pray Thee, 
grace to follow Thee whithersoever 
Thou goest. In little dajly duties to, 
which Thou callest us, bow down our 
wills to simple obedience. — Christina 
G. Rossetti. 


It is foolish to strive With what we 
cannot avoid; we are born subjects, 


and to obey God is perfect liberty; 
he that does this shall be free, safe and 
quiet; all his actions shall succeed to 
his wishes. — Seneca. 


Heaven doth divide 
The state of man in divers functions, 
Setting endeavour in continual motion; 
To which is €x^d, as an aim or butt. 
Obedience. — Shakespeare. 


I believe that the fewer the laws in 
a home the better ; but there is one law 
which should be as plainly understood 
as the shining of the sun is visible at 
noonday, and that is, implicit and in- 
stantaneous obedience from the child 
to the parent, not only for the peace 
of the home, but for the highest good 
of the child. — ^A. E. Kittredge. 


Strengthen the female mind by en- 
larging it, and there will be an end to 
blind obedience ; but as blind obedience 
is ever sought for by power, tyrants 
and sepsualists are in the right when 
they endeavor to keep women in the 
dark, because the former only want 
slaves, and the latter a plaything. — 
Mary Wollstonecraft. 


The first law that ever God gave to 
man was a law of pure obedience; it 
was a commandment naked and sim- 
ple, wherein man had nothing to in- 
quire after, or to dispute, forasmuch 
as to obey is the proper ofidce of a 
rational soul, acknowledging a heaven-^ 
ly superior and benefactor. From^ 
obedience and submission spring all 
other virtues, as all sin does from self- 
opinion. — Montaigne. 


Look carefully that love to God and 
obedience to His commands be the 
principle and spring from whence thy 
actions flow ; and that the glory of God 
and the salvation of thy soul be the 
end to which all thy actions tend ; and 
that the word of God be thy rule and 
guide in every enterprise and under- 
taking, “As many as walk by this 
rule, peace be unto them, and mercy.” 
— Burkitt. 


Filial obedience is the first and 
greatest requisite of a state; by this 
we become good subjects to our em- 
perors, capable of behaving with just 
subordination to our superiors, and 
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grateful dependents on heaven ; by this 
we become fonder of marriage, in or- 
der to be capable of exacting obedience 
from others in our turn ; by this we be- 
come good magistrates, for early sub- 
mission is the truest lesson to ^those 
who would learn to rule. By this Ae 
whole state may be said to resemble 
one family. — Goldsmith. 

Obesity 

As many suffer from too much as 
too little. A fat body makes a lean 
mind. — Bovee. 


Falstaff sweats to death, and lards 
the lean earth as he walks along. — 
Shakespeare. 


There is something cordial in a fat 
man, everybody likes him, and he likes 
everybody. Food does a fat man good ; 
it clings to him; it fructifies upon 
him; he swells nobly out, and fills a 
generous space in life. — Henry Giles. 


Let me have men about me that are 
fat; sleek-headed men, and^ such as 
sleep o’ nights ; yonder Cassius has a 
lean and hungry look ; he thinks too 
much ; such men are dangerous. — 
Shakespeare. 

Obligation 

Obligation is the bitterest thraldom. 
Mme. Necker. 


Most men remember obligations, but 
not often to be grateful for them. — W. 
G. Simms. 


An obligation is something which 
constrains or induces us to act. — Jef- 
frey. 


A tender conscience is a stronger 
obligation than a prison. — Thomas 
Fuller. 


Obligation is thraldom, and thrah 
dom is hateful. — Hobbes. 


We are solemnly obliged to the chil- 
dren of those who have loved us. — 
Achilles Poincelot. 


Base natures ever judge a thing 
above them, and hate a power they are 
too much obliged to.— Otway. 


To owe an obligation to a worthy 
friend is a happiness, and can be no 
disparagement. — Charron. 

You find in some a sort of graceless 
modesty, that makes them ashamed to 
requite an obligation. — Seneca. 

Trifling favors are readily acknowl- 
edged, though cheaply esteemed; but 
important ones are most rarely re- 
membered. — Ruffini. 


It is no great misfortune to oblige 
ungrateful people, but an unsupport- 
able one to be forced to be under an 
obligation to a scoundrel — Bailey. 


We are always much better pleased 
to see those whom we have obliged 
than those who have obliged us. — 
Rochefoucauld. 


There is one thing diviner than 
duty, namely, the bond of obligation 
transmuted into liberty. — W. R. Al- 
ger. 


What do I owe to my times, to my 
country, to my neighbors, to my 
friends? Such are the questions which 
a virtuous man ought to ask himself 
often. — ^Lavater. 


It is a secret, well known to all 
great men, that by conferring an ob- 
ligation they do not always procure a 
friend, but are certain of creating 
many enemies. — Fielding. 


Every man has obligations which 
belong to his station. Duties extend 
beyond obligation, and direct the affec- 
tions, desires and intentions as well as 
the actions. — Whewell. 


Some pretend want of power to 
make a competent return; and you 
shall find in others a kind of graceless 
modesty, that makes a man ashamed 
of requiting ^an obligation, because it 
is a confession that he has received 
one. — Seneca, 


To feel oppressed by obligation is 
only to prove that we are incapable of 
a proper sentiment of gratitude. To 
receive favors from the unworthy is 
simply to admit that our selfishness is 
superior to our pride. Most men re* 
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member obligations, but not often to 
be grateful for them. The proud are 
made sour by the remembrance and 
the vain silent. — Simms. 

ObliTrion. 

Oblivion is not to be hired. — Sir 
Thomas Browne. 


Among our crimes oblivion may be 
set. — Dryden. 


And steep my senses in forgetful- 
ness. — S hakespeare. 


A sweet forgetfulness of human 
care. — Pope. 


And o’er the past oblivion stretch 
her wing. — Homer. 


And blind oblivion swallowed cities 
up. — Shakespeare. 


Fame is a vapor; popularity an ac- 
cident; riches take wings; the only 
certainty is oblivion. — Horace Greeley. 


Darkness of slumber and death, for- 
ever sinking and sinking. — Longfel- 
low, 


Oblivion is the rule, and fame the 
exception, of humanity. — Rivarol. 


Oblivion is a second death, which 
great minds dread more than the first. 
— De Boufflers. 


Through age both weak in body and 
oblivious. — Latimer. 


What’s past and what’s to come is strew’d 
with husks 

And formless ruin of oblivion. 

— Shakespeare. 


But from your mind’s chilled sky 
It needs must drop, and lie with stiffened 
wings 

Among your soul’s forlornest things; 

A speck upon your memory, alack I 
A dead fly in a dusty window-crack. 

— Francis Thompson. 


Without oblivion, there is no re- 
membrance possible. When both ob- 
livion and memory are wise, when the 
general soul of man is clear, melodious, 
true, there may come a modern Iliad 
as memorial of the past. — Carlyle. 


It is the lot of man to suffer; it 
also his fortune to forget. Oblivion 
and sorrow share our being, as dark- 
ness and light divide the course of 
time. — Beaconsfield. 

Obscurity 

The palpable obscure. — Milton. 


Lost in the dreary shades of dull ob* 
scurity. — Shenstone. 


Content thyself to be obscurely 
good. — ^Addison. 


The obscurity of a writer is gener- 
ally in proportion to his incapacity.— 
Quintilian. 


The swallowing gulf of dark forget- 
fulness and deep oblivion. — Shake- 
speare. 


He who has lived obscurely and 
quietly has lived well. — Ovid. 


How happy is the blameless vestal’s lot! 
The world forgetting, by the world forgot. 

— Pope. 


Full many a flower is born to blush un- 
seen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

— Gray. 


Obscurity and Innocence, ^ twin sis- 
ters, escape temptations which would 
pierce their gossamer armor, in contact 
with the world. — Chamfort. 


I give the fight up; let there be an end, 
A privacy, an obscure nook for me, 

I want to be forgotten even by God. 

— Robert Browning. 


There is no defense against reproach 
but obscurity; it is a kind of con- 
comitant to greatness, as satires and 
invectives were an essential part of a 
Roman triumph. — ^Addison. 


Thus let me live, unseen, unknown, 
Thus unlamented let me die; 

Steal from the world, and not a stone 
Tell where I lie. — Pope. 


To be nameless in worthy deeds ex- 
ceeds an infamous history. The 
Canaanitisb woman lives more hap- 
pily without a name than Herodias 
with one; and who would not rather 
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have been the penitent thief than 
Pilate? — Sir Thomas Browne. 


Some write their wrongs in marble: he 
more just, 

Stoop’d down serene and wrote them in the 
dust, 

Trod under foot, the sport of every wind, 

Swept from the earth and blotted from his 
mind. 

There, secret in the grave, he bade them 
lie, 

And grieved they could not ’scape the 
Almighty eye. — Samuel Madden. 

Observation 

Each one sees what he carries in 
his heart. — Goethe. 


Only so much do I know as I have 
lived. — Emerson. 


The hearing ear and the seeing eye. 
—Bible. 


Keep your eyes and ears open, if 
you desire to get on in the' world. — 
Douglas Jerrold. 


Objects imperfectly discerned take 
forms from the hope or fear of the 
beholder. — J ohnson. 


Those who cannot themselves ob- 
serve can at least acquire the ob- 
servation of others. — Beaconsfield. 


The eyes of a man are of no use 
without the observing power.— Paxton 
Hood. 


Observation — activity of both eyes 
and ears. — Horace hlann. 


How hast thou purchased this experience? 
By my penny of observation. — Shakespeare, 


He alone is an acute observer who 
can observe minutely without being 
observed. — Lavater. 


Swift defined observation to be an 
old man’s memory.— James A, Gar- 
field, 


To learn by observation is travel- 
ing, people must also bring knowl- 
edge with them. — Bayard Taylor. 


We pass by common objects or per- 
sons without noticing them; but the 


keen eye detects and notes types 
everywhere and among all classes. — ■ 
Thackeray. 


When general observations are 
drawn from so many particulars as to 
become certain and indisputable, these 
are jewels of knowledge. — Dr. Watts. 


Observation made in the cloister or 
in the desert will generally be as ob- 
scure as the one and as barren as 
the other; but he that would paint 
with his pencp must study originals, 
and not be over-fearful of a little 
dust. — Colton. 


Let Observation, with extensive view. 
Survey mankind from China to Peru; 
Remark each anxious toil, each eager strife, 
And watch the busy scenes of crowded life. 

— Dr. Johnson. 


How little of our knowledge of 
mankind is derived from intentional 
accurate observation ! Most of it 
has> unsought, found its way into the 
mind from the continual presentations 
of the objects to our unthinking view. 
It is a knowledge of sensation more 
than of reflection. — John Foster. 


You should not only have attention 
to everything, but a quickness of at- 
tention, so as to observe at once all 
the people in the room — their mo- 
tions, their looks and their words— 
and yet without staring at them and 
seeming to be an observer. — Chester- 
field. 


To behold, is not necessary to ob- 
serve, and the power of comparing 
and combining is only to be obtained 
by education. It is much to be re- 
gretted that habits of exact observa- 
tion are not cultivated in our schools ; 
to this deficiency may be traced much 
of the fallacious reasoning, the false 
philosophy which prevails. — Hum- 
boldt. 


It is the close observation of little 
things which is the secret of success 
in business, in art. in science, and in 
every pursuit in life. Human knowl- 
edge is but an accumulation of small 
facts made by successive generations 
of men — the little bits of knowledge 
and experience carefully treasured up 
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by them growing at length into a 
mighty pyramid. — Samuel Smiles. 


An observant man, in all his inter- 
course with society and the world, 
carries a pencil constantly in his 
hand, and, unperceived, marks on 
every person and thing the figure ex- 
pressive of its value, and therefore in- 
stantly on meeting that person or 
thing again, knows what kind and 
degree of attention to give it. This 
is to make something of experience. — 
John Foster. 

Obstinacy 

Stiff opinion, always in the wrong. 
— Dryden. 


Obstinacy is the strength of the 
weak. — Lavater. 


Contention is a hydra’s head. — 
Robert Burton. 


An obstinate man does not hold 
opinions, but they hold him. — Pope. 


Obstinacy and vehemency in opinion 
are the surest proofs of stupidity. — 
Barton. 


There are few, very few, that will 
own themselves in a mistake. — Swift. 


Obstinacy is ever most positive 
when it is most in the wrong. — 
Madame Necker. 


Obstinacy and contention are com- 
mon qualities, most appearing in, and 
best becoming, a mean and illiterate 
soul. — Montaigne. 


Firmness or stiffness of the mind is 
not from adherence to truth, but sub- 
mission to prejudice. — Locke. 


Narrowness of mind 3s often the 
cause of obstinacy; we do not easily 
believe beyond what we see. — Roche- 
foucauld. 


* The obstinacy of the indolent and 
weak is less conquerable than that of 
the fiery and bold. — Lavater. 


Obstinacy in opinions holds the dog- 
matist in the chains of error, without 
hope of emancipation.-^Glanvill. 


People first abandon reason, and 
then become obstinate ; and the deeper 
they are in error the more angry they 
are. — Blair. 


Obstinacy is the strength of the 
weak. Firmness founded upon prin- 
ciple, upon the truth and right, order 
and law, duty and generosity, is the 
obstinacy of sages. — Lavater. 


Obstinacy and heat in argument are 
surest proofs of folly. Is there any- 
thing so stubborn, obstinate, disdain- 
ful, contemplative, grave, or serious, 
as an ass? — Montaigne. 


Fools are stubborn in their way, 

As coins are harden’d by th’ allay; 
And obstinacy’s ne’er so stiff 
As when ’tis in, a wrong belief. 

—Butler. 


You may as well , 
Forbid the sea for to obey the moon, 

As, or by oath, remove, or counsel, shake 
The fabric of his folly, whose foundation 
Is pil’d upon his faith. — Shakespeare. 


Whatever excites the spirit of con- 
tradiction is capable of producing the 
last effects of heroism; which is only 
the highest pitch of obstinacy, in a 
good or bad cause, in wisdom or folly. 
— Hazlitt, 


His still refuted quirks he still repeats. 
New-raised objections with new quibbles 
meets; 

Till sinking in the quicksand he defends. 
He dies disputing, and the contest ends. 

— Cowper. 


I believe that obstinacy, or the 
dread of control and discipline, arises 
not so much from self-willedness as 
from a conscious defect of voluntary 
power; as foolhardiness is not seldom 
the disgqise of conscious timidity.— 
Coleridge, 


There is something in obstinacy 
which differs from every other pas- 
sion. Whenever it fails, it never re- 
covers, but either breaks like iron, or 
crumbles sulkily away, like a frac- 
tured arch. Most other passions have 
their periods of fatigue and rest, theit 
sufferings and their cure ; but ob- 
stinacy has no resource, and the firs* 
wound is mortal — Johnson. 
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If it be true that men of strong im- 
aginations are usually dogmatists — 
and I am inclined to think it is so — it 
ought to follow that men of weak 
imaginations are the reverse ; in which 
case we should have some compensa- 
tion for stupidity. But it unfortu- 
nately happens that no dogmatist is 
more obstinate or less open to convic- 
tion than a fool. — Colton. 


Obstinacy, sir, is certainly a great 
vice; and in the changeful state of 
political affairs it is frequently the 
cause of great mischief. It happens, 
however, very unfortunately, that al- 
most the whole line of the great and 
masculine virtues — constancy, gravity, 
magnanimity, fortitude,^ fidelity, and 
firmness — are closely allied to this dis- 
agreeable quality, of which you have 
so just an abhorrence; and in their 
excess all these virtues very easily 
fall into it. — Burke. 

Obtnseness 

Obtuseness is sometimes virtue. — ► 

Rivarol. 


0 ye gods! what thick encircling 
darkness blinds the minds of men! — 
Ovid. 


You can reach stupidity only with 
a cannon ball. — H. W. Shaw. 


For the greatest fool and rascal in 
creation there is yet a worse condi- 
tion; and that is, not to know it, but 
to think himself a respectable man. — 
George MacDonald. 


There are few things more singular 
than the blindness which, in matters 
of the highest importance to ourselves, 
often hides the truth that is plain as 
noon to all other eyes. — ^Rev. Dr, 
Croly. 


Instead of watching the bird as it 
flies above our heads, we chase his 
shadow along the ground; and, find- 
ing we cannot grasp it, we conclude, 
it to be nothing. — Hare. 

Oeoupatiou 

No woman or man need ever suffer 
from ennui or despair; the panacea is 
occupation. — Mme. de Surin. 


The busy have no cime for tears.— 
Byron. 

Occupied people are not unhappy 
people. — Dewey. 

Occupation is the scythe of time.-- 
Napoleon. 

All that is great in man cornea 
through work; and civilization is its 
product. — Samuel Smiles. 

Occupation is the armor of the soul. 
—Hillard. 


One of the principal occupations of 
man is to divine woman. — Lacretelle. 


The want of occupation is no less 
the plague of society than of solitude. 
— Rousseau. 


Every base occupation makes one 
sharp in its practice, and dull in every 
other. — Sir P. Sidney. 


Nature fits all her children with 
something to do. — ^Lowell. 


The price of excellence is labor,^ and 
time that of immortality. — Fuseli. 


No thoroughly occupied man was 
ever yet very miserable. — Landor. 


Blessed is that man who knows his 
own distaff and has found his own 
spindle. — J. G. Holland. 


To business that we love we rise 
betime, and go to ’t with delight— 
Shakespeare. 


O God, impress upon me the value 
of time, and give regulation to all my 
thoughts and to all my movements. — > 
Chalmers. 


Occupation is the necessary basis of 
all enjoyment. — Deigh Hunt. 


Want of occupation is the bane of 
both men and women, perhaps more 
especially of the latter. — Horace 
Mann. 


If every man works at that for 
which nature fitted hinn the cowS 
will be well tended. — La Fontaine. 
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Occupation alone is happiness. — Dr. 
Johnson. 


Be always resolute with the pres- 
ent hour. Every moment is of in- 
finite value; for it is the representa- 
tive of eternity. — Goethe. 


The happiest man is he, who being 
above the troubles which money 
brings, has his hands the fullest of 
Work. — Anthony Trollope. 


The great happiness of life, I find, 
after all, to consist in the regular dis- 
charge of some mechanical duty. — 
Schiller. 


Blessed is he who has found his 
work; let him ask no other blessed- 
ness. He has a work, a life purpose. 
Labor is life. — Carlyle. 


Let parents who hate their off- 
spring rear them to hate labor, and 
to inherit riches ; and before long 
they will be stung by every vice, 
racked by its poison, and damned by 
its penalty. — H. W. Beecher, 


I believe one reason why women are 
generally so much more cheerful than 
men is because they can work with 
the needle, and so endlessly vary their 
employment. — Sydney Smith. 


Occupation is the best safeguard for 
women under all circumstances — ^men- 
tal or physical, or both. Cupid ex- 
tinguishes his torch in the atmosphere 
of industry. — Mme. de S6vign€. 


One only “right” we have to assert 
in common with mankind — and that 
is as much in our hands as theirs — • 
is the right of having something to 
do. — Miss Mulock. 


Woman is largely occupied with 
man’s work; in the sweat of her face 
«he eats bread. It is like taking a 
Damascus blade to hew timber withal. 
— Gail Hamilton. 


Let every man be occupied, and 
Occupied in the highest employment of 
which his nature is capable, and die 
with the consciousness that he has 
^one his best. — Sydney Smith. 


The crowning fortune of a man is 
to be born to some pursuit which finds 
him employment and happiness, 
whether it be to make baskets, or 
broadswords, or canals, or statues, or 
songs. — Emerson. 


We must strive to make ourselves 
really worthy of some employment. 
We need pay no attention to any- 
thing else; the rest is the business of 
others. — ^Bruyfere. 


Employment, which Galen calls 
“nature’s physician,” is so essential 
to human happiness that indolence is 
justly considered as the mother of 
misery. — Burton. 


Cheerfulness is the daughter of em- 
ployment; and I have known a man 
come home in high spirits from a 
funeral, merely because he has had 
the management of it. — Dr. Horne. 


No amount of preaching, exhorta- 
tion, sympathy, benevolence, will ren- 
der the condition of our working wom- 
en what it should be, so long as 
the kitchen and needle are substan- 
tially their only resources. — ^Horace 
Greeley. 


It is observed at sea that men are 
never so much disposed to grumble 
and mutiny as when least employed. 
Hence an old captain, when there was 
nothing else to do, would issue the 
order to “scour the anchor.” — Samuel 
Smiles. 


We protract the career of time by 
employment, we lengthen the dura- 
tion of our lives by wise thoughts and 
useful actions. Life to him who 
wishes not to have lived in vain is 
thought and action. — ^Zimmermann. 


The ugliest of trades have their mo- 
ments of pleasure. Now, if I were a 
grave-digger, or even a hangman, 
there are some people I could work 
for with a great deal of enjoyment. — 
Douglas Jerrold. 


You see men of the most delicate 
frames engaged in active and profes- 
sional pursuits who really have no 
time for illness. Let them become 
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idle — let them take care of them- 
selves, let them think of their health 
— and they die! The rust rots the 
steel which use preserves. — ^Bnlwer- 
Lytton. 


Who does not observe the imme- 
diate glow and security that is dif- 
fused over the life of woman, ^before 
restless or fretful, by engaging in 
gardening, building, or the lowest de- 
partment of art? Here is something 
that is not routine — something that 
draws forth life towards the infinite. 
— Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 


Ocean 

Old ocean’s gray and melancholjf 
waste. — Bryant. 

Neptune’s white herds lowing o’er 
the deep. — Ariosto. 

How the waves of the sea kiss the 
shore ! — ^Anacreon. 


Wave rolling after wave in torrent 
rapture. — Milton. 

The sea is flowing ever; the land 
retains it never. — Goethe. 


One man, perhaps, proves miser- 
able in the study of law, who might 
have flourished in that of physic or 
divinity ; another runs his head 
against the pulpit, who might have 
been serviceable to his country at the 
plough ; and a third proves a very dull 
and heavy philosopher, who possibly 
would have made a good mechanic, 
and have done well enough at the use- 
ful philosophy of the spade or anvil. 
--South. 


Let a man choose what condition 
ite will, and let him accumulate 
around him all the goods and all the 
jffatificatious seemingly calculated to 
make him happy in it — if that man is 
left at any time without occupation or 
umusement, and reflects on what he 
is, the meager, languid felicity of his 
jpresent lot will not bear him up. He 
will turn necessarily to gloomy an- 
ticipations of the future; and except, 
therefore, his occupation calls him out 
of himself, he is inevitably .wretched. 
—Pascal 


It is a great temptation, in these 
days of fresh activity, for women to 
leave the more confin^ field of home 
duty, and take a place among the 
workers in apparently more extended 
spheres of usefulness; but it 5s^ in 
most instances, a mere ^ exchange of 
a birthright for a mess of pottage. 
The glory is very poor, very evanes- 
cent; the struggles, the pains, the sor- 
rows, the heart-breaks, in full meas-; 
ure; the loss of sweet home associa- 
tions and memories, very real and 
very sure. — ^Mrs. F. 0. Croly. ‘ . i 


Swelling in anger or sparkling in 
glee. — Bayard Taylor. 

Ye who dwell at home, ye do^ not 
know" the terrors of the main. — 

Southey. 

Whilst breezy waves toss up their 
silvery spray. — Hood. 

The free 

Mighty, music-haunted sea. 

-r-Anna Katharine Green. 


The rolling billows beat the rugged 
shore, as they the earth would shoul- 
der from her seat. — Spenser. 


The land is dearer for the sea, 
The ocean for the shore. 

— ^Lucy Larcom, 


How the giant element from rock 
to rock leaps with delirious bound! — 
Byron. 

Love the sea? I dote upon it — 
from the beach. — Douglas Jerrold. 


I never was on the dull, tame shore, 
but I loved the great sea more and 
more. — Barry Cornwall. 


Ye waves 

That o'er th’ interminable ocean wreathe 
, Your crisped smiles. — ^schylus. 


LOnce hiore i^pon the waters! yet once morel 
lA'hd the Waves homd beneath me as a steed 
pThat knows his rider. ByrOn. 


The ^sea drowns opt humanity and 
time. It h&B no sympathy with 
leither^ for it belongs to eternity; and 
-of that it sings its monotonous song 
forever and ever.-r-O. W. Holme?. 
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While black w/th storms the ruffled 
ocean rolls, and from the fisher’s art 
defends her finny shoals, — Sir R. 
Blackmore. 

And evermore the waters worship God; — 
And bards and prophets tune their mystic 
lyres 

While listening to the music of the waves! 

— Mrs. Hale. 

Whosoever commands the sea, com- 
mands the trade ; whosoever com- 
mands the trade of the world, com- 
mands the riches of the world, and 
consequently the world itself. — Sir 
Walter Raleigh. 

Neptune has raised up his turbulent 
plains; the sea falls and leaps upon 
the trembling shore. She remounts, 
groans, and with redoubled blows 
makes the abyss and the shaken 
mountains resound. — St. Lambert. 

And I have loved thee. Ocean! and my Joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward; from a 
boy 

I wanton'd with thy breakers. —Byron. 

The pleased sea on a white-breasted shore — 
A shore that wears on her alluring brows 
Rare shells, far brought, the love-gifts of 
the sea, 

That blushed a tell-tale. 

- — Alexander Smith. 

One height 

Showed him the ocean, stretched on liquid 
light. 

And he could hear its multitudinous roar. 

Its plunge and hiss upon the pebbled shore. 

— George Eliot. 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean- 
roll! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in 
vain; 

Man marks the earth with ruin — ^his control 
Stops with the shore, — Byron, 

The sea! the sea! the open sea! 

The blue, the fresh^ the ever free! 

Without a mark, without^ a bound, 

It runneth the earth’s wide regions round; 
It plays with the clouds; it mocks the skies; 
Or like a cradled creatute lies. 

— Barry Cornwall, 

For now I stand as one upon a rock 
environed with a wilderness of sea, 
wbo marks the waxing tide grow 
wave by wave, expecting ever whenj 


some envious surge will in his brinish 
bowels swallow him. — Shakespeare. 

The image of Eternity — the throne 

Of the Invisible; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made; each 
zone 

Obeys thee; thou goest forth, dre-’d, fatli< 
oraless, alone. — Byron. 

Behold the Sea, 

The opaline, the plentiful and strong. 

Yet beautiful as is the rose in June, 

Fresh as the trickling rainbow of July; 

Sea full of food, the nourisher of kinds. 
Burger of earth, and medicine of men; 
Creating a sweet climate by my breath, 
Washing out harms and griefs from mem* 
ory. 

And, in my mathematic ebb and flow. 

Giving a hint of that which changes not. 

— Emerson. 

October 

October is the opal month of the 
year. It is the month of glory, of 
ripeness. It is the picture-month.—* 
Henry Ward Beecher. 

October’s gold is dim — ^the forests rot, 

I The weary rain falls ceaseless, while thC 
day 

Is wrapped in damp. — David Gray. 

And suns grow meek, and the meek sunS 
grow brief. 

And the year smiles as it draws near its 
death. — Bryant. 

October is the month for painted 
leaves. ♦ * As fruits and leaves 

and the day itself acquire a bright 
tint just before they fall, so the year 
near its setting. October is its sun- 
set sky; November the later twilight* 
— Henry D. Thoreau, 

Autumn is here; we cull his lingering flow- 
ers. 

***«*• 

The sweet calm sunshine of October, now 
Warms the low spot; upon its grassy 
mould 

The purple oak-leaf falls; the bircheii 
hough ^ ^ * 

Drops its bright spoil like arrow-heads Ot 
gold. — ^WilHam Cullen Bryant. 

October is nature’s funeral month. 
: Nature glories in dfeath more than in 
• life. The month of departure is more 
.beatTtiful than the month of coming — - 
October than May. Every green 
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thing loves to die in bright colors. — by the tyrants of their sex? — Thack- 
Henry Ward Beecher. eray. 


0*er hill and field October’s glories fade; 

O’er hill and field the blackbirds southward 
fly; 

The brown leaves rustle down the forest 
glade, 

Where naked branches make a fitful shade. 

And the lost blooms of Autumn withered 
lie, — George Arnold. 


October turned my maple’s leaves to gold; 
The most are gone now; here and there 
one lingers; 

Soon these will slip from out the twig s 
weak hold. 

Like coins between a dying miser’s fingers, 
—T. B. Aldrich. 


There is no season when such pleas- 
ant and sunny spots may be lighted 
on, and produce so pleasant an effect 
on* tbe feelings, as now in October. 
The sunshine is peculiarly genial ; and 
in sheltered places, as on the side of 
a bank, or of a barn or house, one 
becomes acquainted and friendly with 
the sunshine. It seems to be of a 
kindly and homely nature. And the 
green grass strewn with a few with- 
ered leaves looks the more green and 
beautiful for them. In summer or 
spring nature is farther from one’s 
sympathies. — ^Hawthorne. 

Offence 

The offender never pardons. — 
George Herbert. 


All’s not offence that indiscretion 
finds.— Shakespeare. 


Love the offender, yet detest the 
offence. — Pope. 


Oh, my offence is rank ; it smells to 
heaven. — Shakespeare. 


Where the offence is, let the great 
axe fall. — Shakespeare. 


We never can willingly offend 
where we sincerely love. — Rowland 
Hill. 


Who has not seen how women bully 
women? What tortures have men to 
endure compared to those daily re- 
peated shafts of scorn and cruelty 
with which poor women are riddled 


Who was delivered for our of- 
fences, and was raised again for our 
justification. — Bible. 


What dire offence from amorous causes 
springs; 

What mighty contests rise from trivial 
things ! —Pope. 


We are so desirous of vengeance 
that people often offend us by not 
giving offence. — Madame Deluzy. 


Who fears t’ offend takes the first 
step to please. — Cibber. 


In such a time as this it is not meet 
that every nice offence should bear 
its comment. — Shakespeare. 


When any one has offended me, I 
try to raise my soul so high that the 
offence cannot reach it. — Descartes. 


If a man offend a harmless, pure, 
and innocent person, the evil falls 
back upon that fool, like light dust 
thrown up against the wind. — 
Buddha. 


A very small offence may be a just 
cause for great resentment : it is often 
much less the particular instance 
which is obnoxious to us than the 
proof if carries with it of the general 
tenor and disposition of the mind 
from whence it sprung. — Greville. 

Office 

Oflfice without pay makes thieves.— 
Heinsius. 


The gratitude of place-expectants is 
a lively sense of future favors.— 
Horace Walpole. 


Here and there some stern high patriot 
stood, 

Who could not get the place for which he 
sued. « — Byron. 


Some few have a natural talent for 
oflBce-holding ; very many for ofl&ce^ 
seeking. — rJames Ellis. 

Tbe oflSce should seek the man, not 
man the office. — Silas Wright. 
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When impious men bear sway, the 
post of honor is a private station. — 
Shakespeare. 


When a king creates an office, Prov- 
idence creates immediately a fool to 
buy it. — Colbert. 


High office is like a pyramid; only 
two kinds of animals reach the sum- 
mit — reptiles and eagles. — ^D’Alem- 
bert. 


Every fresh appointment I make 
produces for me one cool friend and 
one hundred earnest enemies. — ^Marcus 
Morton. 


It is the curse of service; prefer- 
ment goes by letter and affection, not 
by the old gradation where each sec- 
ond stood heir to the first. — Shake- 
speare. 


Five things are requisite to a good 
officer — ability, clean hands, despatch, 
patience, and impartiality. — William 
Penn. 


If a due participation of office is a 
matter of right, how are vacancies to 
be obtained? Those by death are 
few; by resignation, none, — Jeffer- 
son. 


All see, and most admire, the glare 
*^hich hovers round the external hap- 
piness of elevated office. — Washington. 


Thou hast seen a farmer’s dog bark 
at a beggar? * * * And the 

creature run from the cur? There 
thou might’st behold the great image 
of authority: a dog’s obeyed in office. 
—Shakespeare. 

He who performs his duty in a sta- 
tion of great power must needs incur 
the utter enmity of many, and the 
high displeasure of more. — Atterbury. 


If ever this free people, if this gov- 
ernment itself is ever utterly demor- 
alized, it will come from this human 
wriggle and struggle for office — that 
is, a way to live without work. — ■ 
Abraham Lincoln. 


Office ’of itself does much to equalize 
politicians. It by no means brings all 


characters to a level ; but it does 
bring high characters down and low 
characters up towards a common 
standard. — M acaul ay. 


O place and greatness! millions of false 
eyes 

Are stuck upon thee; volumes of reports 
Run with these false and most contrarious 
quests 

Upon thy doings: thousand escapes of wit 
Make thee the father of their idle dream. 
And wrack thee in their fancies. 

— Shakespeare, 

Old Age 

They say, an old man is twice a 
child. — Shakespeare. 


Old age is an incurable disease.-— 
Seneca. 


The fears of old age disturb us, yet 
how few attain it? — La Bruyfere. 


Age, like woman, requires fit sur« 
roundings. — Emerson, 


A good old man, sir. He will be talking; 
as they say. 

When the age is in, the wit is out 

—Shakespeare. 


What makes old age so sad is, not 
that our joys, but that our hopes then 
cease. — Richter. 


Age is a tyrant who forbids at the 
penalty of life all the pleasures of 
youth. — La Rochefoucauld. 


We hope to grow old, and yet we 
fear old age; that is, we are willing 
to live, and afraid to die. — La 
Bniyfere. 


It is indeed the boundary of life, 
beyond which we are not to pass ; 
which the law of nature has pitched 
for a limit not to be exceeded. — Mon- 
taigne. 


Age is not all decay ; it is the ripen- 
ing, the swelling of the fresh life 
within, that withers and bursts the 
husk. — George MacDonald. 


An aged Christian with the snow of 
time on his head may remind us that 
those points of earth are whitest that 
are nearest heaven, — E. H. Chapin. 
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Old age is the repose of life; the 
rest that precedes the rest that re- 
mains. — Robert Collyer. 


When he is forsaken. 

Withered and shaken. 

What can an old man do but die? 

—Hood. 


It is a characteristic of old age to 
find the progress of time accelerated. 
The less one accomplishes in a given 
time, the shorter does the retrospect 
appear. — Wilhelm von Humboldt. 


Old age, especially an honored old 
age, has so great authority that this 
is of more value than all the pleasures 
of youth. — Cicero. 


The happiest end of lite is this: 
when the mind and the other senses 
being unimpaired, the same nature 
which put it together takes asunder 
her own work. — Cicero. 


The second childhood of a saint is 
the early infancy of a happy immor- 
tality, as we believe. — Wm. Mount- 
ford. 


The day of life spent in honest and 
benevolent labor comes in hope to an 
evening calm and lovely; and though 
the sun declines, the shadows that he 
leaves behind are only to curtain the 
spirit unto rest. — Henry Giles. 


*Tis our fast intent 

To shake all cares and business from our 
age. 

Conferring them on younger strengths, 
while we 

Unburden’d crawl toward death. 

■ — Shakespeare. 


My days are in the yellow leaf; 

The flowers and fruits of love are gone; 
The worm, the canker, aad the grief, 

Are mine alone, > — Byron. 


Old Age, a second child, by nature curst 
With more and greater evils than the first, 
Weak, sickly, full of pains: in ev’iw breath 
Railing at life, and yet afraid of death, 

— Churchill. 


My God ! my time is in Thine 
baud';. Should it please Thee to 
lengthen my life, and complete, as 
Thou hast begun, the work of blanch- 
ing my locks, grant me grace to wear 


them as a crown of unsullied honor, 
— Christian Scriver. 


Though I look old, yet I am strong and 
lusty ; 

For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood; 
Nor did not with unba&hful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility: 
Therefore my age is as a lusty winter. 
Frosty, but kindly. — Shakespeare. 


I At length weariness succeeds to 
labor, and the mind lies at ease in the 
; contemplation of her own attain- 
ments without any desire of new con- 
quests or excursions. This is the age 
of recollection and narrative; the 
opinions are settled, and the avenues 
of apprehension shut against any new 
intelligence; the days that are to fol- 
low must pass in the inculcation of 
precepts already collected, and asser- 
tion of tenets already received ; noth- 
ing is henceforward so odious as op- 
position, so insolent as doubt, or sc 
dangerous as novelty. — Johnson. 


Much has been said of the wisdom 
of old age. Old age is wise, I grant, 
for itself, but not wise for the com- 
munity.^ It is wise in declining new 
enterprises, for it has not the power 
nor the time to execute them ; wise in 
shrinking from difficulty, for it has 
not the strength to overcome wise 
in avoiding danger, fo’* \t lacks the 
faculty of ready ap^ swift action, by 
which dangers are parried and con- 
verted into advantages. But this is 
not wisdom for mankind at large, by 
whom new enterprises must be under- 
taken, dangers met, and difficulties 
surmounted. — Bryant. 

Old Tear 

As the wing’d arrow flies 
Speedily the mark to find; 

’ As the lightning from the skies 

Darts, and leaves no trace behind — 

I Swiftly thus our fleeting days 

]^ar us down life’s rapid stream. 

Upward, Lord, our spirits raise; 

All below is but , a dream. 

—John Newton. 


^ As Christians we have one consola- 
tion. Be the year what it may, He 
who has helped us in " the past will 
stand by us in the future. His un- 
speakable goodness will not fail, 
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will overrule all the untried expe- 
riences to our good. He will shelter 
us from the storms. He will deliver 
in times of peril. This being true, 
we^can walk forward with calm cour- 
age. “All things work together for 
good to them that love God.” — Ep- 
worth Herald. 


Sad and solemn are the cadences of 
the dying year. Only a few months 
ago, how full of life and vigor was 
the new year, now grown old and 
ready to drop into the irrevocable 
past. It has spent its life on earth, 
for good and ill, and its footprints are 
eternal. Nothing can be altered, noth- 
ing recalled. It has left its inefface- 
able marks, and they cannot be re- 
moved. — Alexander Macaulay. 


Still on — as silent as a ghost! 

Seems but a score of days, all told. 

Or but a month or two at most, 

Since our last New Year’s song we 
trolled. 

And lol that New Year now is Old. 

And here we stand to say “Good-by 1” 
Brief words — and yet, we scarce know why. 
They bring a moisture to the eye, 

And to the heart some quakes and aches; 
We speak them very tenderly, 

With half a sob and half a sigh — 

“Old Year, good-by 1” “Old Year, good- 
by I” — W. H. Burleigh. 


What, then, does this lead to? This 
old year, with all its joys and sor- 
rows, with all its work and failure, 
with its opportunities and its sins — 
God has been in it all ; a faithful 
God, keeping faith with the better 
nature in each one of us. And now 
we begin to see somewhat more clearly 
how all things have been working to- 
gether for our good — toward a real 
and effective repentance and reforma- 
tion, and new consecration of purer 
love and obedience. — Franklin Noble, 
D. D. 


The years are going. Let the chaff 
and the evil part of this life pass with 
them. As men load the wagon with 
the sweepings of thg street, and. 
carrying it far to the ocean, cast it 
into the deep abyss, so bring together 
all your hatreds, weaknesses, unkind- 
nesses, jealousies, all passions, ingrati- 
tude, and embittering memories, and, 
tying them into one bundle, let the old 


year sweep them out and drop them 
into the gulf mf oblivion. Expel from 
your life all sins and sordid aims. 
Carry into the new year only the 
choicest thoughts and aspirations. 
As in the olden days when men ap- 
proached the Parthenon they cleansed 
their persons and arrayed themselves 
in white robes before entering that 
glorious temple, so cleanse your gar- 
ments from transgression, clothe your- 
self with aspirations. Farewell to the 
past! Welcome and all hail to the 
future. — Newell Dwight Hillis, D. D, 


He frothed his bumpers to the brim; 

A jollier year we shall not see. 

But tho his eyes are waxing dim, 

And tho his foes speak ill of him- 
He was a friend to me. 

Old Year, you shall not die; 

We did so laugh and cry with you, 

I’ve half a mind to die with you, 

Old Year, if you must die. 

* « » « « V «■ 

His face is growing sharp and thin. 

Alack I Our friend is gone. 

Close up his eyes; tie up his chin;^ 

Step from the corpse, and let him m 
That standeth there alone, 

And waiteth at the door; 

There^s a new foot on the floor, 

My friend, 

And a new face at the door. 

My friend, 

A new face at the door. 

• — Alfred Tennyson. 


This dying year will bear witness 
for or against us at the judgment. 
We sometimes say, “Time dies.” Is 
time dead? No. The years die, but 
time lives. Time will live till the 
judgment, and then “Time shall be no 
longer.” When time ends, eternity 
begins. The passing years are time’s 
children, which will come from their 
graves to bear witness in the case 
pending between God and men at the 
great judgment-seat Among the 
years which shall witness against us 
will be this dying year. If it shall 
be seen that in the year’s record are 
written bright pages concerning us, 
happy shall we be. Pages which tell of 
toils for Jesus, of earnest prayers, of 
loyalty to God and conscience, of self- 
denials, of visitation of the sick, of 
sympathy for the distressed, of in- 
struction of the ignorant— how ma&y 
such things has the old year written 
for us? — Eev, J. M. Hubbert. 
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Old Year I the tried, the true, I hold you 
close. 

Though fast your moments fleet; 

For yours has been the gracious gift to 
know 

Our sainted ones, whose feet 
Will come this way no more. For this 
your boon, 

Through many a pang^ and tear, ^ 
Blended with tenden patient memories, 

I love you, good Old Year I 


Not that your days unclouded came and 
went. 

Not that the light was sweet. 

But that the darkness drew us close to 


Christ 

In following His feet ‘ 

Hallowed by fires of pain — God 8 proof of 
love, 

Pure, infinite, and free — 

You helped us guage the cost and weigh 
the worth 

Of human sympathy. 

— M. K. A. Stone. 


time’s dial, his hand was never slack; 
he slept not for a single swing of the 
pendulum. May we keep our vigils 
as faithfully I He fulfilled his mis* 
sion. God’s plans are deep, and we 
know little, perhaps, as ta the mission 
of any of these passing years, decades, 
centuries, and cycles ; yet we know 
that each fulfills a purpose in the 
betterment of humanity ; and the 
closing year has served well his em- 
bassy in bringing the race nearer its 
final goal. A prize, peerless and 
bright, awaits each of us if we are as 
true to our mission as the old year 
has been to his. — Rev. J. M. Hubbert 


A few more years shall roll, 

A few more seasons come; 

And we shall be with those that rest* 
Asleep within the tomb. 


Thy life is ebbing fast, thou aged Yearly 

This night that wintry sun of thine will 
set 

To rise no more. Thy days are told; and 
yet 

It seems but yesterday thou didst appear! 

But yesternight we watched, all silent here. 

The Old Year’s dying hours, while back- 
ward rolled 

Its story, page by page; and now, behold! 

Thy course is run. Even now thy mo- 
ments wear 

The fading hue of death. Farewell, old 
Friend ! 

Fain would we linger by thy sid6 awhile, 

Aad gather up thy mem’ries one by one, 

While, in the vacant chairs, dear faces 
smile 

Upon us, as of old. But ever on, 

Life’s current bears us — swifter to the 
endl — By C. C. 


He had his virtues. This old year 
was impartial. No discrimination 
knew he between classes or conditions. 
He meted the same number of hours 
to the man in the hovel and the man 
on the throne. The hour-glass be 
turned the same number of times for 
him whose garments were plain and 
coarse and him who wore garments of 
costliest fabric. Like God who sent 
him, this old year was no respecter 
of persons. He showed constant vigi- 
lance. No laggard, no loiterer, he. 
Having been sent to fill a space in 
time’s calendar, he filled it to the full. 
Sent to mark off so many hours on 


A few more storms shall beat 
On this wild rocky shore; 

And we shall be where tempests cease* 
And surges swell no more. 

A few more struggles here, 

A few more partings o’er, 

A few more toils, a few more tears. 
And we shall weep no more. 

Then, O my Lord, prepare 
My soul for that blest day; 

Oh, wash me in Thy precious blood. 

And take my sins away. 

— Dr, Horatius Bonar. 

Omnipotence 

The Divine mind is as visible in 
its full energy of operation on every 
lowly bank and mouldering stone as 
in the lifting of the pillars of heaven, 
and settling the foundation of the 
earth. — Buskin. 


'The same Bein^ that fashioned the 
insect, whose existence is only dis- 
cerned by a microscope, and gave that 
invisible speck a system of ducts and 
other organs to perform its vital 
functions, created the enormous mass 
of the planet thirteen hundred times 
larger than our earth, and launched 
it in its course round the sun, and the 
comet, wheeling with a velocity that 
would carry it round our globe in 
less than two minutet of time, and 
yet revolving through so prodigious 
a space that it takes near six cen* 
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turies to encircle the sun ! — ^Lord 
Brougham. 

Opinion 

The blind goddess of fools. — Chap- 
man. 


Opinion is a bold bastard. — 
Quarles. 


As many men, so many opinions. — 
Terence. 


Everything is mere opinion.* 
Marcus Antoninus. 


Happy opinions are the wine of the 
heart. — Leigh Hunt. 


Opinion crowns with an imperial 
voice. — Shakespeare. 


Public opinion is a second con- 
science. — W. R. Alger. 


Opinion, that great fool, makes 
fools of all — Field. 


The foolish and the dead alone 
never change their opinion. — Lowell. 


Stiff in opinion, always in the 
wrong. — Dryden, 


Opinion, a sovereign mistress of 
effects. — Shakespeare. 


The only sin which we never for- 
give in each other is difference of 
opinion. — Emerson. 


Opinions should be formed with 
great caution, and changed with 
greater^ — H. W, Shaw. 


He who is master of all opinions 
sm never be the bigot of any. — W. R. 
Alger. 


All power, even the most despotic, 
rests ultimately on opinion. — Hume. 


Opinion, which on crutches walks, 

And bounds the words another talks. 

-^Lloyd. ^ 

The feeble tremble before opinion, 
the foolish defy it, the wise judge it, 
the skillful direct it. — Mme.*Rolandl 


We may print, but not stefeotype, 
our opinions. — Whately, 


The sages of old live again in us, 
and in opinions there is a metem* 
psychosis. — Glanvill. 


I have bought golden opinions from 
all sorts of people. — Shakespeare. 


An opinion may be controverted; a 
prejudice, never. — Marie Ebner-Esch- 
enbach. 


Orthodoxy on one side of the 
Pyrenees may be heresy on the other. 
— Pascal 


Those who never retract their 
opinions love themselves more than 
they love truth. — Joubert. 


Men are tormented by the opinions 
they have of things, and not the things 
themselves. — Montaigne. 


Our belief or disbelief of a thing 
does not alter the nature of the thing, 
— ^Tillotson. 


Weed your better judgments of all 
opinion that grows rank in them. — * 
Shakespeare. 


Popular opinion is the greatest lie 
in the world. — Carlyle. 


Opinion is, as it were, the queen 
of the world, but force is its tyrant.-^ 
Pascal. 


Private opinion is weak, but public 
opinion is almost omnipotent. — • 
Beecher. 


We think very few people sensible 
except those who are of our opinion. 
— Rochefoucauld. 


The mind revolts against certain 
opinions, as the stomach rejects cer- 
tain foods. — Hazlitt. 


The opinions of men who think are 
always • growing and changing, like 
living children — Hamerton. 

' ‘ The masses procure their opipion# 
ready taade^^in jopen market.-— Colton, 
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Opinion is a medium between knowl- 
edge and ignorance. — Plato. 


Race and temperament go for much 
in influencing opinion. — Lady Morgan. 


Predominant opinions are generally 
the opinions of the generation that is 
vanishing. — Disraeli. 


Inconsistencies of opinion, arising 
from changes of circumstances, are 
%ften justifiable. — Daniel Webster. 


The greatest part of mankind have 
Ho other reason for their opinions than 
that they are in fashion. — Johnson. 


A man*s opinions, look you, are gen- 
erally of much more value than his 
arguments. — Holmes. 


He who has no opinion of his own, 
but depends upon the opinion and 
taste of others, is a slave. — Klopstock. 


Error of opinion may be tolerated 
where reason is left free to combat it. 
— Thomas Jefferson. 


Truth is one forever absolute, but 
opinion is truth filtered through the 
moods, the blood, the disposition of the 
spectator. — Wendell Phillips. 


With ns law i^ nothing unless close 
behind it stands a warm, living public 
opinion. — Wendell Phillips. , 


Public opinion, though often formed 
upon a wrong basis, yet generally has 
a strong underlying sense of justice. — 
Abraham Lincoln. 


There never was in the world two 
opinions alike, no more than two 
hairs, or two grains; the most uni- 
versal quality is diversity. — Mon- 
taigne. 


It is not only arrogant, but' it is 
profligate, for a man to disregard the 
world’s opinion of himself. — Cicero, 

It is on opinion 9 n;ly ' that ^overii- 
ment is founded; and tMs^ rbaxim ex- 1 
ten^s to the most despotic and most 
mtlitary'gdvettimentSj'as well as to thej 
free and most popular^— Himae. 


There is no process of amalgamation; 
by which opinions, wrong individually, 
can become right merely by their mul- 
titude. — Ruskin. 


There are opinions which come from 
the heart, and whoever has no fixed 
opinions has no constant feelings. — 
Joubert. 


If I for my opinion bleed, opinion 
shall be surgeon to my hurt, and keep 
me on the side where still I am — 
Shakespeare. 


Correct opinions well established on 
any subject are the best preservative 
against the seduction of error. — Bishop 
Mant. 


No liberal man would impute a 
charge of unsteadiness to another for 
having changed his opinion. — Cicero. 


To maintain an opinion because it 
is thine, and not because it is true, 
is to prefer thyself above the truth. — 
Venning. 


That the voice of the common peo- 
ple is the voice of God is as full of 
falsehood as commonness. — Warwick. 


It is always considered as a piece of 
impertinence in England, if a man of 
less than two or three thousand a year 
has any opinion at all upon important 
subjects. — Sydney Smith, 

What people will say — in these 
words there lies the tyranny of the 
world, the whole destruction of our 
natural disposition, the oblique vision 
of our minds. These four words bear 
sway everywhere. — Auerbach. 


In the minds »of most men, the king- 
dom of opinion is divided into three 
territories — the territory of yes, the 
territory of no„ and a broad, unex- 
plored midd^^, ground of doubt— 
Jarne^ A. Garfield. 


i Do not think of knocking out an^ 
other person’s brains because be dif- 
fers in opinion from you. It would 
be as rational to knock yourself on 
the head because you differ from youiy 
self ten years ago; — Horace Mann. 
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We should always keep a corner of 
our heads open and free, that we may 
make room for the opinions of our 
friends. Let us have heart and head 
hospitality. — J oubert. 


If a man would register all his 
opinions upon love, politics, religion, 
and learning, what a bundle of incon- 
sistencies and contradictions would 
appear at last! — Swift. 


Public opinion is the atmosphere of 
society, without which the forces of 
the individual would collapse, and all 
the institutions of society fly into 
atoms. — W. R. Alger, 


I lay it down as a fact that, if all 
men knew what others say of them, 
there would not be four friends in the 
world. This appears from the quar- 
rels to which indiscreet reports occa- 
sionally give rise. — Pascal. 


I could never divide myself from 
any man upon the difference of an 
opinion, or be angry with his judg- 
ment for not agreeing in that from 
which within a few days I might dis- 
sent myself. — Sir Thomas Browne. 


Who confers reputation? who gives 
respect and veneration to persons, to 
books, to great men? Who but 
Opinion ? How utterly insufficient are 
all the riches of the world without her 
approbation It— Pascal. 


Were a whole nation to start upon 
a new career of education, with ma- 
ture faculties and minds free from 
prepossession or prejudice, how much 
would be quickly abandoned that is 
now most stubbornly cherished ! — 
Ohatfield. 


The free expression bf opinion, as 
our experience has taught us, is the 
safety-valve of passion. That noise 
of the rushing steam, when it escapes, 
alarms the timid; but it is the sign 
that we are safe. — Gladstone. 


The world is governed much more 
by opinion than by laws. It is not 
the judgment of courts, but the 
moral judgment of individuals and 
ItKiftiaeee of men, which is the chief wall 


of defence around property and life. 
With the progress of society, this 
power of opinion is taking the place 
of arms. — Channing. 


He is a strong man who can hold 
down his opinion. A man cannot 
utter two or three sentences without 
disclosing to intelligent ears precisely 
where he stands in life and thought, 
namely, whether in the kingdom of 
the senses and the understanding, or 
in that of ideas and imagination, in 
the realm of intuitions and duty. — 
Emerson. 


Who observes not that the voice of 
the people, yea of that people that 
voiced themselves the people of God, 
did prosecute the God of all people, 
with one common voice, ‘‘He is 
worthy to die.” I will not, therefore, 
ambitiously beg their voices for iny 
preferment; nor weigh my worth in 
that uneven balance, in which a feath- 
er of opinion shall be moment enough 
to turn the scales and make a light 
piece go current, and a current piece 
seem light. — ^Arthur Warwick. 

Opportunity 

That touchstone Opportunity.*— 
Charles Reade. 


Alas, for the treachery of oppor* 
tunity! — Ninon de Lenclos. 


The cleverest of all the devils i* 
Opportunity. — Wieland. 


Danger will wink on opportunity, 
— Milton. 


The May of life only blooms once. 
— Schiller. 


O opportunity, thy guilt is great!—* 
Shakespeare. 


There’s place and means for every 
man alive. — Shakespeare. 


To improve the golden moment of 
opportunity, and catch the good that 
is within our reach, is the great art 
of life. — Johnson. 


A wise mau will make more oppor* 
tunities than he finds, — Bacon 
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Thou strong seducer^ opportunity. 
— Dryden. 


Strike while the iron is hot. — Sir 
Walter Scott. 


Take all the swift advantage of the 
hour. — Shakespeare. 


Myself and the lucky moment. — 
Charles V. 


Every map has his appointed day. — 
Virgil. 


Little opportunities should be im- 
proved. — F^nelon. 


Opportunity is the great bawd. — 
Franklin. 


There’s a time for all things. — 
Shakespeare. 


Plough deep while sluggards sleep. — 
Benjamin Franklin. 


Our great social and political ad- 
vantage is opportunity. — George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

Yet he who grasps the moment^s gift, 

He is the proper man. — Goethe. 


Opportunity is more powerful even 
than conquerors and prophets. — Earl 
of Beaconsfield. 


We must take the current when it 
serves, or lose our ventures. — Shake- 
speare. 


The sure way to miss success is to 
miss the opportunity. — Philar^te 
Chasles. 


Opportunity, sooner or later, comes 
to all who work and wish. — Lord 
Stanley. 


You will nerer ‘*hnd” time for any- 
thing. If yo# want time, you must 
make it. — Charles Buxton. 


HehVen, bn occasion, half opens its 
arms to us ; and that is the great mo- 
ment. — Victor Hugo. 


Every one has a fair turn to be as 
great as he pleases. — Jeremy Collier. 


Present opportunities are not to be 
neglected ; they rarely visit us twice. — ■ 
Voltaire. 


Opportunity is rare, and a wise man 
will never let it go by him. — Bayard 
Taylor. 


Nothing is too late till the tired 
heart shall cease to palpitate. — Long- 
fellow. 


The true scholar grudges every op^ 
portunity of action passed by, as a 
loss of power. — Emerson. 


Do not wait for extraordinary cir- 
cumstances to do good actions ; try to 
use ordinary situations. — Richter. 


Occasions are rare; and those who 
know how to seize upon them are 
rarer. — H. W. Shaw. 


Improve time in the present; for 
opportunity is precious, and time is a 
sword. — Saadi. 


The devil tempts us not; ’tis we 
tempt him, beckoning his skill with 
opportunity. — George Eliot. 


When the time comes in which one 
could, the time has passed in which 
one can. — Marie Ebner-Eschenbach. 


A word spoken in season, at the 
right moment, is the mother of ages. — 
Carlyle. 


There is no greater wisdom than 
well to time the beginning and out^ 
sets of things.— Bacon. 


Nothing is so often irrevocably neg- 
lected as an opportunity of daily oc- 
currence. — Marie Ebner-Eschenbach. 


Thou strong seducer, opportunity! 
of womankind, half are undone by 
thee. — Dryden. 


Great men should think of oppor- 
tunity and not of time- That is the 
excuse of feeble and puzzled spirits. — ■ 
Earl of Beaconsfield. 


Do not : suppose opportunity will 
knock twice at your door. — Chamforti 
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Who makes quick use of the mo- 
ment is a genius of prudence. — Lav- 
ater. 


Miss not the occasion; by the fore- 
lock take that subtle power, the never- 
halting time. — Wordsworth. 


The public man needs but one 
patron, namely, the lucky moment. — 
Bulwer-Lytton. 


When a thief has no opportunty 
for stealing, he considers himself an 
honest man. — Talmud. 


There is an hour in each man’s life 
appointed to make his happiness, if 
then he seize it. — Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 


Zeal and duty ... on occasion’s 
forelock watchful wait. — Milton.. 


Not only strike while the iron is 
hot, but make it hot by striking. — 
Cromwell. 


To be a great man it is necessary 
to turn to account all opportunities. — 
Rochefoucauld. 


Next to knowing when to seize an 
opportunity, the most important 
thing in life is to know when to forego 
an advantage. — Beaconsfield. 


The opportunity to do mischief is 
found a hundred times a day, and 
that of doing good once a year. — 
Voltaire. 


A philosoT[>her being asked what was 
the first thing necessary to win the 
love of a woman, answered, Oppor- 
tunity ! — Moore. 


Give me a chance, says Stupid, and 
I will show you. Ten to one he has 
had his chance already, and neglected 
it. — Haliburton. ' > 


Opportunity, to statesmen, is as the 
just degree of heat to chemists ; it per- 
fects au the yrork. — Suckling. * 

Opportunity has hair in front; be- 
hind she* is bald. If you seize her 
by the forelock, you may bold her;! 


but if suffered to escape, not Jupiter 
himself can catch her again, — Seneca. 


Presence of mind, penetration, fine 
observation, are the sciences of wom- 
en ; ability^ to avail themselves of 
these is their talent. — Rousseau. 


What is opportunity to the man 
who can’t use it? An unfecundated 
egg, which the waves of time wash 
away into nonentity. — George Eliot. 


It often requires more strength and 
judgment to resist than to embrace 
an opportunity. It is better to do 
nothing than to do other than well. — 
Sydney Dobell. 


The golden moments in the stream 
of life rush past us, and we see noth- 
ing but sand ; the angels come to visit 
us, and we only know them when they 
are gone. — George Eliot. 


There is no man whom Fortune 
does not visit once in his life; but 
when she does not find him ready to 
receive her, she walks in at the door 
and flies out at the window. — Cardi- 
nal Imperials 


Many do with opportunities as chil- 
dren do at the seashore ; they fill their 
little hands with sand, and then let 
the grains fall through, one by one, 
till all are gone. — Rev. T. Jones. 


The best men are not those who 
have waited for chances, but who 
have taken them, — besieged the 
chance, conquered the chance, and 
made the chance their* servitor. — 
Chapin. 


Gather roses while they hlootn, 
To-morrow is yet far away. 
Moments lost have no room 

In to-morrow or to-day. — Gleim. 


The means that heaven yields must 
be embraced, and not neglected; else, 
,if heaven would, and we will not hea- 
i yen’s offer, we refuse the proffered 
means of succor and redress. — Shake- 
speare. 

The great moments of life are but 
moments like others. Your doom is 
spoken in & word or two. A singk 
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look from the eyes, a mere pressure 
of the hand, may decide it; or of the 
lips, though they cannot speak. — 
Thackeray. 


The race is not to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong, neither yet 
bread to the wise, ^ nor yet riches to 
men of understanding, nor yet favor 
to men of skill ; hut time and chance 
happeneth to them all. — Bible. 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune; , . . 

Omitted, all the voyage of ^their life 
Is hound in shallows, and in miseries: ^ 
And we must take the current when it 
serves, 

Or lose our ventures. —Shakespeare. 


That policy that can strike only 
while the iron is hot will be over- 
come by that perseverance which, like 
Cromwell’s, can make the iron hot by 
striking ; and he that can only rule 
the storm must yield to him who can 
both raise and rule it — Colton. 


Opportunities do not come Tnth 
their values stamped upon them. Ev- 
eryone must be challenged. A day 
dawns, quite like other days; in it a 
single hour comes, quite like other 
hours; but in that day and in that 
hour the chance of a lifetime faces 
us. To face every opportunity of life 
thoughtfully and ask its meaning 
bravely and earnestly, is the only way 
to meet the supreme opportunities 
when they come, whether open-faced 
or disguised. — Maltbie Babcock, 

Opposition 

Opposition strengthens the manly 
will. — Alcott. 

Opposition is the very spur of love, 
*~-Smollett. 


Opposition always, inflames the en- 
thusiast, never cohvms him; — Schil- 
ler. ' 


It is not the victory that makes the 
joy of nbhle hearts, but the combat,— 
Montalembert. 


He that wrestles with us strength- 
's our nerves and sharpens our skill. 
€)nr antagonist is cur helper.*; — Burke. 


To make a young couple love each 
other, it is only necessary to oppose 
and separate them. — Goethe. 


Nobody loves heartily unless people 
take pains to prevent it. — Bulwer* 
Lytton. 


Difficulties spur us whenever they 
do not cheek us. — Charles Reade. 


Difficulty adds to result, as the ram- 
ming of powder sends the bullet the 
further. — George MacDonald. 


A strenuous soul hates cheap suc- 
cess. It is the ardor of the assailant 
that makes the vigor of the defendant. 
— Emerson. 


Nature is upheld by antagonism. 
Passions, resistance, danger, are edu- 
cators.' We acquire the strength we 
have overcome. — Emerson. 


The more powerful the obstacle, the 
more glory we have in overcoming it ; 
and the difficulties with which we are 
met are the maids of honor which set 
off virtue. — Molifere. 


There is no possible success with- 
out some opposition as a fulcrum ; 
force is always aggressive, and crowds 
something or other, if it does not hit 
and trample upon it.^ — 0, W. Holmes. 


It is not ease, but effort — not facil- 
ity, but difficulty, that makes men. 
There is, perhaps, no station in life 
in which difficulties have not to be 
encountered and overcome before any 
decided measure of success can be 
achieved. — Samuel Smiles. 


A certain amount of opposition is a 
great help to a man. Kites rise 
against and not with the wind. Even 
a head wind is better than none. No 
man ever worked bis passage any- 
where in a dead calm. Let no man 
wax pale, therefore, because of oppo- 
sition. — John Neal. 


The effects of opposition are won- 
derful. There are men who rise re- 
freshed on hearing of a threat; men 
to whom a crisis which intimidate# 
and paralyzes the majority — demand 
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ing, not the faculties of prudence and 
thrift, but comprehension, immovable- 
ness, the readiness of sacrifice — comes 
graceful and beloved as a bride. — Em- 
erson. 

Oppression 

Tyranny and anarchy are never far 
asunder. — Bentham. 


Oppression is more easily borne 
than insult. — Junius. 


Resistance to oppression is second 
nature. — Seneca. 


An extreme rigor is sure to arm 
everything against it. — ^Burke. 


The smallest worn will turn, being 
trodden on. — Shakespeare. 


A desire to resist oppression is im- 
planted in the nature of man. — Taci- 
tus. 


Fishes live in the sea, as men do 
a-land ; the great ones eat up the little 
ones. — Shakespeare. 


Oppression is but another name for 
irresponsible power, if history is to be 
trusted. — William Pinkney. 


Press not a falling man too far; ’tis virtue; 
His faults lie open to the laws; let them. 
Not you, correct him. — Shakespeare. 


Hateful is the power and pitiable is 
the life of those who wish to be feared 
rather than to be loved. — Nepos. 


I never could believe that Provi- 
dence had sent a few men into this 
world, ready booted and spurred to 
ride, and millions ready saddled and 
bridled to be ridden. — Richard Rum- 
bold. 


There is no happl^^ess for him who 
oppresses and persecutes; n^ there 
can be no repose for him. For the 
sighs of the unfortunate cry^ for ven- 
geance to heaven. — Pestalozzi. 


He who, when he hath the power, 
doeth not good, when he loses the 
means will suffer distress. There is 
not a more unfortunate wretch than 


the oppressor; for in the day of ad‘ 
versity nobody is his friend. — Saadi, 


The poorest being that crawls on 
earth, contending to save itself from 
injustice and oppression, is an object 
respectable in the eyes of God and 
man. — Burke. 

Oratory 

The orator is the mouth (os) of a 
nation. — Joseph Rous. 


Eloquence is vehement simplicity. — 
Cecil. 


He lards with flourishes his long 
harangue. — Dryden. 

Thoughts that breathe, and words 
that burn. — Gray. 


There is no true orator who is not 
a hero. — Emerson. 


Eloquence is a painting of the 
.thoughts. — Pascal. 


Brevity is a great praise of elo- 
quence. — Cicero. 


The object of oratory alone is not 
truth, but persuasion. — Macaulay. 


Oratory is the power to talk people 
out of their sober and natural opin- 
ions. — Chatfield. • 


The poet is the nearest borderer 
upon the orator. — Ben Jonson. 

What the orators want in depth, 
they give you in length. — ^Montes- 
quieu. 

Oratory is the power of beating 
down your adversary’s arguments and 
putting better in their place. — John- 
son. 


Eloquence is in the assembly, not in 
the speaker. — William Pitt. 


Pour the full tide of eloquence 
along, serenely pure, and yet divinely 
strong. — Pope. 


’Tis remarkable that they talk most 
who have the least to sasr. — Prior. 
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The capital of the orator is in the 
bank of the highest sentimentalities 
and the purest enthusiasms. — Edward 
G. Parker. 


The manner of your speaking is full 
as important as the matter. — Chester- 
field. 


His enthusiasm kindles as he ad- 
vances; and when he arrives at his 
peroration it is in full blaze. — ^Burke. 


Orators are most vehement when 
they have the weakest cause, as men 
get on horseback when they cannot 
walk. — Cicero. 


Poesy and oratory omit things not 
essential, and insert little beautiful 
digressions, in order to place every- 
thing in the most effective light. — Dr. 
Watts. 


Hark to that shrill, sudden shout, 
The cry of an applauding multitude, 
Swayed by some loud-voiced orator who 
wields 

The living mass as if he were its soul! 

— William Cullen Bryant. 


He is an eloquent man who can 
treat humble subjects with delicacy, 
lofty things impressively, and moder- 
ate things temperately. — Cicero. 


Every man should study conciseness 
in speaking: it is a sign of ignorance 
not to know that long speeches, 
though they may please the speaker, 
are the torture of the hearer. — Felt- 
ham. 


It is the first rule in oratory that 
a man must appear such as he would 
persuade others to be : and that can 
be accomplished only by the force of 
his life. — Swift. 


In oratory, affectation must be 
avoided — it being better for a man 
by a native and clear 'eloquence to ex- 
press himself than by those words 
which may smell either of the lamp or 
inkhorn. — Herbert of Cherbury. 


Oratory may be symbolized by a 
warrior’s eye, flashing from under a 
philosopher’s brow. But why a war- 
rior’s eyd rather than a poet’s? Be- 


cause in oratory the will must pre 
dominate. — J. 0. and A. W. Hare. 


The passions are the only orators 
that always persuade; they are, as it 
were, a natural art, the rules of which 
are infallible; and the simplest man 
with passion is more persuasive than 
the most eloquent without it. — La 
Rochefoucauld. 


While words of learned length, and thun- 
d’ring sound, 

Amaz’d the gazing rustics rang’d around; 
And still they gaz’d, and still the wonder 

That one small head should carry all he 
knew. — Goldsmith. 


Oratory, like the drama, abhors 
lengthiness; like the drama, it must 
keep doing. It avoids, as frigid, pro- 
longed metaphysical soliloquy. Beau- 
ties themselves, if they delay or dis- 
tract the effect which should be pro- 
duced on the audience, become 
blemis*hes. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


There is no power like that of ora* 
tory. Cmsar controlled men by ex- 
citing their fears; Cicero, by captiva- 
ting their affections and swaying their 
passions. The influence of the one 
perished with its author; that of the 
other continues to this day. — Henry 
Clay. 


Oratory is the huffing and blustering 
spoiled child of a semi-barbarous age. 
The press is the foe of rhetoric, but 
the friend of reason; and the art of 
declamation has been sinking in value 
from the moment that speakers were 
foolish enough to publish, and readers 
wise enough to read. — Colton. 


Those orators who give ns much 
noise and many words, but little argu- 
ment and less wit, an4 who are the 
loudest when least lucid, should take a 
le^on from the great volume of na- 
ture; she often gives us the light- 
ning without the thunder, but never 
the thunder without the lightning. — 
Burritt. 


If our eloquence he directed above 
the heads of our hearers, we shall do 
no execution. By pointing our argu- 
ments low, we etAUd a chance hit* 
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ting their hearts as well as their heads. 
In addressing angels, we could hardly 
raise our eloquence too high; but we 
must remember that men are not 
angels. — Colton. 


The language of the heart — ^the lan- 
guage which ^'cornes from the heart*' 
and “goes to the heart”^ — is always 
simple, always graceful, and always 
full of power, but no art of rhetoric 
can teach it. It is at once the easiest 
and most difficult language — difficult, 
since it needs a heart to speak it; 
easy, because its periods though 
rounded and full of harmony, are still 
unstudied. — Bovee. 

Order 

Order is heaven’s first law. — ^Pope. 


Order, thou eye of action. — Aaron 
Hill. 


Order gave each thing view. — 
Shakespeare. 


The gods love those of ordered soul. 
— Sophocles. 


Observe degree, priority, and place. 
Shakespeare. 


Let all things be done decently and 
in order. — Bible. 


Order is man’s greatest need, and 
his true well-being. — Amiel. 


Order means light and peace, inward 
liberty and free command over one’s 
self; order is power.-— Amiel. 


You must confine yourself within 
the modest limits of order. — Shake- 
speare. 


Order is to arrangement what the ! 
soul is to the body, and what mind is 
to matter.-— Joubert. 


Order and system are nobler things 
than power. — Buskin. 


The friend of order has made half 
his way to virtue. — Lavater. 


Order is the primary regulation of 
^e celestial regions. — J. G. Saxe. 


Fretfulness of temper will gener- 
ally characterize those who are negli- 
gent of order. — Blair. 


All are born to observe order, but 
few are born to establish it. — Joubert. 


Good order is the foundation of all 
good things. — Burke. 


Set all things in their own peculiar place. 
And know that order is the greatest grace, 
— Dryden, 


He who has no taste for order will 
be often wrong in his judgment, and 
seldom considerate or conscientious in 
his actions. — Lavater. 


Mark what unvary’d laws preserve each 
state. 

Laws wise as Nature, and as fixed as Fate. 

— Pope. 


Order in a house ought to be like 
the machinery in opera, whose effect 
produces great pleasure, but whose 
ends must be hid. — Mme. Necker. 


So work the honey-bees, creatures 
that by a rule in nature teach the act 
of order to a peopled kingdom. — • 
Shakespeare. 


Order is the sanity of the mind, 
the health of the body, the peace of 
the city, the security of the state. As 
the beams to a house, as the bones 
to the microcosm of man, so is order 
to all things. — Southey. 


Not chaos-like together crush’d and bruis’d. 
But, as the world, harmoniously confused; 
Where order in variety we see. 

And where, tho’ all things differ, all agree. 

— Pope. 


For the world was built in order 
And the atoms march in tune; 

Rhyme the pipe, and Time the warder, 
The sun obeys them, and the moon. 

— Emerson. 


The heavens themselves, the planets, and 
this centre, 

•C oserve degree, prority and place, 

Ins-isture, course, proportion, season, form,i 
Office, and custom, in all line of order, 

— Shakespeare. 


Creation is the production of order. 
What a simple, but, at the same time^ 
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comprehensive and pregnant principle 
is here! Plato could tell his disciples 
no ultimate truth of more pervading 
significance. Order is the law of all 
intelligible existence. — Blakie. 


Order is a lovely nymph, the child 
of Beauty and Wisdom ; her attend- 
ants are Comfort, Neatness, and 
Activity ; her abode is the valley of 
happiness ; she is always to be found 
when sought for, and never a.ppears 
so lovely as when contrasted with her 
opponent. Disorder. — Johnson. 


There are persons who are never 
easy unless they are putting your 
books and papers in order — that is, 
according to their notions of the mat- 
ter — and hide things lest they should 
be lost, where neither the owner^ nor 
anybody else can find them. This^ is 
a sort of magpie faculty. If anything 
is left where you want it, it is called 
litter. There is a pedantry in house- 
wifery, as well as in the gravest con- 
cerns. Abraham ^ Tucker complained 
that whenever his maid servant had 
been in his library, he could not see 
comfortably to work again for several 
days. — Hazlitt. 

Origioiality 

No man knows himself as an orig- 
inal. — Washington Allston. 


They who have light in themselves 
will not revolve as satellites. — Seneca. 


Originality is nothing but judicious 
imitation. — V oltaire. 


The originality of a subject is in its 
treatment. — Beaconsfield. 


What stories are new? All types 
of all characters march through all 
fables. — Thackeray. j 


Great men are more distinguished 
by range and extent than by original- 
ity. — Emerson, 


All thoughtful men are solitary ani 
original in themselves. — Lowell. 


The merit of originality is not nov- 
elty ; it is sincerity. Tiie believing 
man is the original man; whatsoever 


he believes, he believes it for himself, 
not for another. — Carlyle. 


Great things cannot have escaped 
former observation. — Dr. Johnson. 


Be the first to say what is self-evi- 
dent, and you are immortal. — Marie 
Ebner-Eschenbach. 


If you would create something, you 
must be something. — Goethe. 


Originality is the one thing which 
unoriginal minds cannot feel the use 
of. — John Stuart Mill. 


Every man is an original and soli- 
tary character. None can either un- 
derstand or feel the book of his own 
life like himself. — Cecil. 


When Shakespeare is charged with 
debts to his authors, Landor replies : 
“Yes, he was more original than his 
originals.** He breathed upon dead 
bodies and brought them to life.— 
Emerson. 


Those writers who lie on the watch 
for novelty can have little hope of 
greatness ; for great things cannot 
have escaped former observation. — • 
Johnson. 


One couldn*t carry on life comfort- 
ably without a little blindness to tha 
fact that everything has been said bet- 
ter than we can put it ourselves.—* 
George Eliot. 


People are alwdys talking about 
originality; but what do they mean? 
As soon as we are born, the world 
begins to work upon us ; and this goes 
on to the end. And after all, what 
can we call our own, except energy, 
strength, and will? If I could give 
an account of all that I owe to great 
predecessors and contemporaries, there 
would be but a small balance in my 
favor. — Goethe. 


Millions of people are provided with 
their thoughts as with* fheir clothes; 
authors, printers, booksellers, and 
newsmen stand, in relation to their 
minds, simply as shoemakers and tail- 
ors stand to their bodies. — G. A. Sala« 
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The little mind who loves itself will 
write and think with the vulgar; but 
the great mind will be bravely eccen- 
tric, and scorn the beaten road, from 
universal benevolence. — Goldsmith. 


I would rather be the author of one 
original thought than conqueror of a 
hundred battles. Tet moral excel- 
lence is so much superior to intellec- 
tual, that I ought to esteem one virtue 
more valuable than a hundred original 
thoughts.^ — W. B. Clulow. 


Men have their intellectual ancestry, 
and the likeness of some one of them 
is forever unexpectedly flashing out in 
the features of a descendant, it may 
be after a gap of several centuries. In 
the parliament of the present every 
man represents a constituency of the 
past. — Lowell. 

Ornament 

All finery is a sign of littleness. — 
Lavater. 


Ornaments were invented by mod- 
esty. — Joubert. 


The world is still deceived by or- 
nament. — Shakespeare. 


Jewelry and profuse ornaments are 
unmistakable evidences of vulgarity. 
— Bulwer-Lytton. 


The true ornament of matrons is 
virtue, not apparel. — Justin. 


Women, like roses, should wear only 
their own colors, and emit no borrow- 
ed perfumes. — Rabbi Ben Azai. 


The ^ove of ornament creeps slowly 
but surely into the female heart. — 
Mrs. S. 0. Hall. 


Women of society, as well as Hot- 
tentots, run naturally to ornaments 
and gewgaws. — Dumas, PSre. 


Around the neck what dross are 
gold and pearl! — Young. 


When I behold the passion for or- 
namentation, and the corresponding 
power, I feel as if women had so far 
shown what they are bad for, rather 


than what they are good for. — Julia 
Ward Howe. 


Dumb jewels often, in their silent 
kind, more than quick words, do move 
a woman’s mind. — Shakespeare. 


J ewels ! It’s my belief that when 
woman was made, jewels were invent- 
ed only to make her the more mischiev- 
ous, — Douglas Jerrold. 


'Ornament is but the gilded shore 
To a most dangerous sea ; the beauteous 
_ scarf 

Veiling an Indian; beauty, in a word, 

The seeming truth which cunning times put 
on 

To entrap the wisest — Shakespeare. 


Plutarch has a fine expression, 
with regard to some woman of learn- 
ing, humility, and virtue; — that her 
ornaments were such as might be pur- 
chased without money, and would ren- 
der any woman’s life both glorious 
and happy. — Sterne. 


Women have that feminine sen- 
suousness w’hich delights in color and 
odor and richness of fabric. Their 
sense of beauty is untaught. A little 
lower in the scale of civilization, they 
would pierce their noses, and dye 
their fingernails, and wear strings of 
glass beads. — Mrs. L. G. Calhoun. 


We all originally came from the 
woods I it is hard to eradicate from 
any of us the old taste for the tattoo 
and the war-paint ; and the moment 
that money gets into our pockets, it 
somehow or another breaks out in or- 
naments on our person, without always 
giving refinement to our manners. — 
Whipple. 

Ostentation 

Deeds of lowly virtue fade before 
the glare of lofty ostentation. — Klop- 
stock. 


Excess in apparel is another costly 
folly. The very trimming of the vain 
world would clothe all the naked ones. 
— William Penn. 


Do what good thou canst unknown; 
and be not vain of what ought ratl'er 
te be felt than seen. — William Penn. 
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They used to think they were do- 
ing God a favor to print His name in 
capital letters. — Richter. 


Where there is much pretension, 
much has been borrowed ; nature never 
pretends. — Lavater. 


Show is not substance; realities 
govern wise men. — William Perm, 


An ostentatious man will rather 
relate a blunder or an absurdity he 
has committed, than be debarred from 
talking of his own dear person. — ^Ad- 
dison. 


Education, indeed, has made the 
fondness for fine things next to na- 
tural; the corals and bells teach in- 
fants on the breasts to be delighted 
with sound and glitter. — H. Brooke. 

There is a patience that cackles. 
There are a great many virtues -^hat 
tre hen-like They are virtuiB, to 


be sure; but everybody in the neigh- 
borhood has to know about them. — 
Beecher. 


As you see in a pair of bellows, 
there is a forced breath without life, 
so in those that are puffed up with 
the wind of ostentation, there may 
be charitable words without works. — 
Bishop Hall. 


Heaven must scorn the humility 
which we telegraph thither by genu- 
flection; it must prefer the manliness 
that stands by all created gifts, and 
looks itself in the face without pre- 
tence of worship. — John Weiss. 


Ostentation is the signal flag of hy- 
pocrisy. The charlatan is verbose and 
assumptive; the Pharisee is ostenta- 
tious, because he is a hypocrite. Pride 
is the master sin of the Devil ; and 
the Devil is the father of lies.—’ 
Chapin. 



p 


P agaxL 

Paganism worships creation 
instead of the Creator. — William 
Gave. 


Paganism attributes the creation of 
the world to blind chance. — Richard 
Baxter. 


The natural religion of the pagan 
philosophers was mixed with fancies 
and dreamt. ^Saur in. 


In paganism light' is mixed with 
darkness, and religion and truth are 
blended with ‘superstition and error. 
— Bindley Murray. 


When a pagan race comes in con- 
tact with a Christian race, they are 
converted, absorbed, or exterminated. 
— Joseph Bartlett. 


The pagan religion, which prohib- 
ited only some of the grosser crimes, 
and which stopped the hand but med- 
dled not with the heart, might have 
crimes that were inexplicable. — ^hlon- 
tesquieu. 


The exhaustion of taste, genius, and 
splendor upon its fables and^ cerenao- 
nies, even to our times, constitute the 
ancient paganism a marvel of all that 
was attractive and magnificent. — R. 
W. Hamilton. 

Fain. 

Pain is an outcry of sin. — South. 


Pain pays the income of each pre- 
cious thing. — Shakespeare. 

There is no mortal whom pain and 
disease do not reach. — Cicero. 


Sweet the pleasure after pain.-^ 
Dryden. 


Other men’s pains are easily borne. 
— Cervantes. 


A man of pleasure is a man of pains. 
— ^Young, 


There is a pleasure that is born of 
pain. — Owen Meredith. 


Nature knows best, and she says, 
roar I — Maria Edgeworth. 


The same refinement which brings 
us new pleasures exposes us to new 
pains. — Bnlwer-Lytton. 


The pain of the mind is worse than 
the pain of the body. — Publius Syrus. 


Pain and pleasure, like light and 
darkness, succeed each other. — Sterne. 


Pain is the great teacher of man- 
kind. Beneath its breath souls de- 
velop. — Marie Ebner-Eschenbach. 


There is purpose in pain; otherwise 
it were devilish. — Owen Meredith. 


Pain and disease awaken us to con- 
victions which are necessary to our 
moral condition. — Dr. Johnson. 


Why, all delights are vain; but that most 
vain. 

Which, with pain purchase doth inherit 
pain. — Shakespeare. 


Bong pains, with use of bearing, 
are half eased. — Dryden. 


Patience alleviates, as impatience 
augments, pain ; thus persons of 
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strong will suffer less than those who 
give way to irritation. — Swift. 


Pain addeth zest unto pleasure, and 
teacheth the luxury of health. — Tiip- 
per. 


Pain may be said to follow pleasure 
as its shadow. — Colton. 


Nature has placed mankind under 
the government of two sovereign mas- 
ters, — pain and pleasure. — Jeremy 
Bentham. 


Pain is the deepest thing we have 
in our nature, and union through 
pain has always seemed more real and 
holy than any other. — Hallam. 


World’s use is cold, world’s love is vain. 
World’s cruelty is bitter bane 
But pain is not the fruit of pain. 

— E. B. Browning. 


Phychical pain is more easily borne 
than physical ; and if I had my choice 
between a bad conscience and a bad 
tooth, I should choose the former. — 
Heinrich Heine. 


God has scattered several degrees 
of pleasure and pain in all the things 
that environ and affect us, and blend- 
ed them together in almost all our 
thoughts. — Locke. 


The most painful part of our bodily 
pain is that which is bodiless or im- 
material, — namely, our impatience, 
and the delusion that it will last for- 
ever. — Richter. 


Nothing^ begins, and nothing ends, 

That is not paid with moan; 

For we are born in others’ pain. 

And perish in our own. 

— Francis Thompson. 


They talk of short-lived pleasures — be it 
so — 

Pain dies as quickly; stern, hard-featur’d 
pain 

Expires, and lets her weary prisoner go. 
The fiercest agonies have shortest reign. 

— Bryant. 

^ Pain itself is not without its alle- 
viations. It may be violent and fre- 
Ofuent, but it is seldom botli violent 
afnd long-continued ; and its pauses 
and intermissions become positive^ 


pleasures. It has the power of shed- 
ding a satisfaction over intervals of 
ease, which, I believe, few enjoyments 
exceed. — Paley. 


The brute animals have all the same 
sensations of pain as human beings, 
and consequently endure as much pain 
when their body is hurt; but in their 
case the cruelty of torment is greater, 
because they have no mind to bear 
them up against their sufferings, and 
no hope to look forward to when en- 
during the last extreme pain. Their 
happiness consists entirely in pres- 
ent enjoyment. — Chalmers. 


Sense of pleasure we may well 
Spare out of life perhaps, and not repine, 
But live content, which is the calmest life; 
But pain is perfect misery, the worst 
Of evils, and excessive, overturns 
All patience. — Milton. 

Painting 

A picture is a poem without words. 
— Horace. 


Thank God, I too am a painter!— 
Correggio. 


Painters and poets have liberty to 
lie. — Burns. 


The mind paints before the brush. 
— James ‘Ellis. 


The love of gain never made a paint- 
er; but it has marred many. — Wash- 
ington Allston. 


If we could but paint with the hand 
as we see with the eye! — Balzac. 


A picture is an intermediate some- 
thing between a thought and a thing- 
— Coleridge. 


Painting is silent poetry, jjnd poet- 
ry is a speaking picture. — Simonides. 


A room hung with pictures is a 
room hung with thoughts. — Sir Josh- 
ua Reynolds. 


He that would be a master must 
draw from the life as well as copy 
from originals, and join theory and 
experience together. — ^Jeremy Collier- 
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The art of painting does not pro- 
ceed so much by intelligence as by 
sight and feeling and invention. — 
Hamerton. 


Beauty, frail flower that every sea- 
son fears, blooms in thy colors for a 
thousand years. — Pope. 


Style in painting is the same as 
in writing, — a power over materials, 
whether words or colors. — James El- 
lis. 


Caracci’s strength, Correggio’s soft- 
er line, Paulo’s free course, and Ti- 
tian’s warmth divine. — Pope. 


Ah, would we could at once paint 
with the eyes ! In the long way, from 
the eye through the arm to the pen- 
cil, how much is lost I — Lessing. 


A double task to paint the finest 
features of the mind, and to most sub- 
tle and mysterious things give color, 
strength, and motion. — Akenside. 


Blest be the art that can immortal- 
ize, — the art that baffles time’s ty- 
rannic claim to quench it. — Cowper. 


There are pictures by Titian so 
steeped in golden splendors, that they 
look as if they would light up a dark 
room like a solar lamp. — Hillard. 


In portraits, the grace and, we may 
add, the likeness consists ^ more in 
taking the general air than in observ- 
ing the exact similitude of every fea- 
ture. — Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


The first degree of proficiency is, 
in painting, what grammar is in lit- 
erature, — a general preparation for 
whatever species of the art the stu- 
dent tnay afterwards choose for his 
more particular application. The pow- 
er of drawing, modelling, and using 
colors is very properly called the lan- 
guage of the art. — Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. 


The painter who is content with the 
praise of the world in respect to what 
does npt satisfy himself is not an art- 
ist, but an artisan ; for though his re- 


ward be only praise, his pay is that 
of a mechanic. — ^Washington Allstoru 


The masters painted for joy, and 
knew not that virtue had gone out 
of them. They could not i>aint the 
like in cold blood. The masters of 
English lyric wrote their songs so. It 
was a fine efflorescence of fine powers. 
— Emerson. 


The first merit of pictures is the 
effect which they can produce upon 
the mind ; and the first step of a sen- 
sible man should be to receive invol- 
untary effects from them. Pleasure 
and inspiration first, analysis after- 
ward. — Beecher. 


The emperor one day took up a pen- 
cil which fell from the hand of Ti- 
tian, who was then drawing his pic- 
ture; and upon the compliment which 
Titian made him on that occasion he 
said, “Titian deserves to be served 
by Csesar.” — Dryden. 


Stothard learned the art of combin- 
ing colors by closely studying butter- 
flies’ wings; he would often say that 
no one knew what he owed to these 
tiny insects. A burnt stick and a 
barn-door served Wilkie in lieu of 
pencil and canvas. — Samuel Smiles. 


I have very often lamented knd hint- 
ed my sorrow, in several speculations, 
that the art of painting is made so 
little use of to the improvement of 
manners. When we consider that it 
places the action of the person rep- 
resented in the most agreeable aspect 
imaginable, — that it does not only ex- 
press the passion or concern as it sits 
upon him who is drawn, but has un- 
der those features the height of the 
painter’s imagination,^ — ^what strong 
images of virtue and humanity might 
we not expect would be instilled into 
the mind from the labors of the pen- 
cil ! — Steele. 

Panic 

i The stampede of our self-possession, 
— Rivarol. 


A panic is a sudden desertion of us, 
and a going over to the enemy, of oin* 
imagination. — Bovee. 
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Paradise 

The paradise of fools, to few un- 
known. — Milton. 


In this fool’s paradise he drank de- 
light. — Crabbe. 


A good conscience is paradise. — 
Arminius. 


To the Elysian shades dismiss my 
soul, where no carnation fades. — Pope. 


Having mourned your sin, for out- 
ward Eden lost, find paradise within. 
— Dryden. 


Gentleness and kindness will make 
our homes a paradise upon earth. — 
Bartol. 


Remembrance is the only paradise 
out of which we cannot be driven. — 
Richter. 


An inherent sense of man makes him 
long for an eternal paradise. — James 
Ellis. 


Every man has a paradise around 
him till he sins, and the angel of an 
accusing conscience drives him from 
his Eden. — Longfellow. 


The loves that meet in Paradise shall cast 
out fear, 

And Paradise hath room for you and me 
and all. — Christina G. Rossetti. 


But when the sun in all his state 
Illumed the eastern skies. 

She passed throu^ Glory’s morning-gate, 
And walked in Paradise. 

r-James Aldrich. 


There is no, expeditious road 
To pack and label men for God, 

And save them by the barrel-load, 

Some may perchance, with strange sur- 
prise. 

Have blundered into Paradise. 

- — Francis Thompson. 


In the nine heavens are eight Paradises; 
Where is the ninth one? In the huknan 
breast^ 

Only the blessed d^ell in the Paradises, 
But blessedness dwells in the human 
breast. — Wm. R. Alger. 


In looking for the keys of paradise, 
pope may stoop a little; having 


found them, he should rise again.— • 
Pope Sixtus V. 


So on he fares, and to the border comes, 
Of Eden, where delicious Paradise, 

Now nearer, crowns with her enclosure 
green, 

As with a rural mound, the champairj 
head 

Of a steep wilderness. — Milton. 

Parados 

These are old fond paradoxes to 
make fools laugh i’ the alehouse. — ■ 
Shakespeare. 


The mind begins to boggle at un- 
natural substances as things paradox- 
ical and incomprehensible. — Bishop 
South. 


Then there is that glorious Epicu- 
rean paradox, uttered by my friend, 
the Historian, in one of his flashing 
moments : “Give us the luxuries of 
life, and we will dispense with its nec- 
essaries.” — 0. W. Holmes. 


For thence, — a paradox 
Which comforts while it mocks, — 
Shall life succeed m that it seems to fail: 
What I aspired to be, 

And was not, comforts me: 

A brute I might have been, but would 
not sink i’ the scale. 

— Robert Browning. 

Pardon 

To err is human ; to forgive, di- 
vine ! — Pope. 


Pardon is the virtue of victory. — » 
Mazzini. 


Pardon ever follows sincere repent- 
ance. — Spurgeon. 


Pardon others often, thyself never. 
— Publius Syrus. 


But infinite in pardon is my Judge. 
— Milton. 


The he^rt has always tha pardoning 
power. — Mme. Swetehine. 


If I were Jesus Christ, I would 
save Judas. — Victor Hugo. 


As we grow in wisdom', we pardon 
more freely. — Mme, de StaSh 
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The word is short, but not so short 
as sweet. — Shakespeare. 


Pardon, not wrath, is God’s best 
attribute. — Bayard Taylor. 


The man who pardons easily courts 
injury. — Corneille. 


God pardons like a mother who kiss- 
es away the repentant tears of her 
child. — Beecher. 


^ Love is on the verge of hate each 
time it stoops for pardon. — Bulwer- 
Lytton. 


He is below himself who is not 
above an injury. — Quarles. 


Virtue pardons the wicked, as the 
sandal-tree perfumes the axe which 
strikes it. — Saadi. 


Pardon is voluntary forgetfulness, 
while forgetfulness is involuntary 
pardon. — Stahl. 


Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do. — Bible. 


Amnesty, that noble word, the gen- 
uine dictate of wisdom. — JSschines. 


It is not enjoined upon us to for- 
get, but we are told to forgive, our 
enemies. — Chapin. 


Cowards have done good and kind 
actions, but a coward never pardon- 
ed. — Schiller. 


They who forgive most shall be most 
forgiven. — Bailey. 


When by a pardoned murderer 
blood is spilt, the judge that pardon- 
ed hath the greatest guilt. — Sir J. 
Denham. 


If we can still love those who have 
made us suffer, we love them all the 
more. — Mrs. Jameson. 


Though with their high wrongs I am 
struck to the quick, yet, with my no- 
bler reason, against my fury do I 
take part; the rarer action is in vir- 
tue than in vengeance. — Shakespeare. 


Who is a God like nnto Thee, that 
pardoneth iniquity, and passeth by 
transgression ? — Bible. 


Thou art a God ready to pardon, 
gracious and merciful, slow to anger, 
and of great kindness. — Bible. 


These evils I deserve, yet despair 
not of His final pardon whose ear is 
ever open and his eye gracious to re- 
admit the supplicant. — Milton. 


Nothing in this low and ruined 
world bears the meek impress of the 
Son of God so surely as forgiveness. 
— Alice Cary. 


God pardon them that are the cause 
thereof ! A virtuous and a Christian- 
like conclusion, to pray £or them that 
have done scath to us. — Shakespeare. 


Wbat better can we do than pros- 
trate fall before Him reverent, and 
there confess humbly our faults, and 
pardon beg with tears watering the 
ground ? — Milton. 


You cannot play the hypocrite be- 
fore God ; and to obtain pardon you 
must cease to sin, as well as to be 
exercised by a spirit of repentance. 
— Beecher. 


Pardon, I beseech Thee, the iniquity 
of this people, according unto the 
greatness of Thy mercy! And the 
Lord said I have pardoned, according 
to thy word. — Bible. 


To pardon those absurdities in our- 
selves which w^e cannot suffer in oth- 
ers, is neither better nor worse than 
to be more willing to be fools our- 
selves than to have others so. — Pope. 


God forgives ; forgives not capri- 
ciously, but with wise, definite, Di- 
vine prearrangement ; forgives uni- 
versally, on the ground of an atone- 
ment, and on the condition of repent- 
ance and faith. — R. S- Btorrs. 

Parents 

Does not nature for the child pre- 
pare the parent^ lov^ the tender 
nurse’s care? — Sir R, Blackmore. 
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Next to God, thy parents. — Wil- 
liam Penn. 

Honor thy parents to prolong thy 
end. — Thomas Randolph. 

A suspicious parent makes an art- 
ful child. — Haliburton. 

Whoever makes his father’s heart to bleed, 
Shall have a child that will revenge the 
deed. — Randolph. 

In general those parents have the 
most reverence who most deserve it; 
for he that lives well cannot be de- 
spised. — Johnson. 

There is no friendship, no love, like 
that of the parent for the child. — 
Henry Ward Beecher. 

Parents must give good example and 
reverent deportment in the face of 
their children. — Jeremy Taylor. 

Honor thy father and thy mother: 
that thy days may be long upon the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee. — Bible, 

How pleasant it is for a father to 
sit at his child’s board. It is like the 
aged man reclining under the shadow 
of the oak which he has planted. — 
Scot. 

" In love to our wives there is desire, 
to our sons there is ambition; but in 
that to our daughters there is some- 
thing which there are no words to 
express. — Addison. 

The most indifferent thing has its 
force and beauty when it is spoken 
by a kind father, and an insignificant 
trifle has its , weight when offered by 
a dutiful child. — Steele. . 

I suppose that every parent loves 
hist child; but I know without any 
supposing, that in . a large number of 
homes the love is hidden behipd au- 
thority, or its Oppression is crowded 
out by daily duties and cares. — ^A. E. 
Kittredge. 

The voice of pareuts is the voice of 
gods, for to their children they are 
heaven’s lieutenants. — Shakespeare. 


It is the most beautiful object the 
eyes of man can behold to see a man 
of worth and his son live in an en- 
tire, unreserved correspondence.— 
Steele. 

Some corrupt in their morals as vice 
could make them, have yet been so- 
licitous to have their children soberlyo 
virtuously, and piously brought up. — 
South. 

The sacred books of the ancient 
Persians say: “If you would be holy 
instruct your children, because all 
the good acts they perform will be 
imputed to you.” — Montesquieu. 

Me, let the tender office lon^ engage 
To rock the cradle of reposing age: 

With lenient arts extend a mother’s breath. 
Make languor smile, and smooth the bed 
of death. — Pope, 

Parents, to their offspring blind. 
Consult nor parts, nor turn of mind; 

But, ev’n in infancy, decree 

What this, what t’other son shall be. 

—Gay. 

To you your father should be as a god; 
One that composed your beauties; yea, ana 
one 

To whom you are but as a form in wax, 
By him imprinted, and within his power 
To leave the figure, or disfigure it. 

— Shakespeare. 

With joy the parent loves to trace 
Resemblance in his children’s face; 

And, as he forms their docile youth 
To walk the steady paths of truth, 
Observes them shooting into men,^ 

And lives in them life o’er again, 

— Lloyd. 

Of all hardness of heart there is 
none so inexcusable as that of pa- 
rents toward their children. An ob- 
stinate, inflexible, unforgiving temper 
is odious upon all occasions; but here 
it is unnatural. — Addison. 

Children, honor your parents in 
your hearts; bear them not oply awe 
and respect, but kindness and affec- 
.tion: love their persons, fear to do 
anything that may justly provpke 
them; highly esteem them as tl^e in- 
istruments under Gpd of your being: 
for “Ye shall fear every man his moth- 
|er and his father,” — Jeremy Taylot. 
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The joys of parents are secret, and 
so are their griefs and fears; they 
cannot utter the one, nor they will 
not utter the other. Children sweet- 
en labors, but they make misfortunes 
more bitter ; increase the cares of life, 
but they mitigate the remembrance of 
death. — Lord Bacon. 


Parents are o’ersoon, 

When with too strict a rein, they do hold 
in 

Their child’s affections; and control that 
love, 

Which the powers divine instruct them 
with : 

When in their shallow judgments, they 
may know 

Affection cross’d brings misery and woe. 

— Robert Taylor. 


Parents must give good example and 
reverent deportment in the face of 
their children. And all those instances 
of charity which usually endear each 
other — sweetness of conversation, af- 
fability, frequent admonition — all sig- 
nification of love and tenderness, care 
and watchfulness, must be expressed 
towards children; that they may look 
upon their parents as their friends 
and patrons, their defence and sanc- 
tuary, their treasure and their guide. 
— Jeremy Taylor. 

Partiality 

Partiality in a parent is unlucky; 
for fondlings are in danger to be made 
fools.— L’Estrange. 


Partiality is generally supplement- 
ed by prejudice, and is most objec- 
tionable in family government. — Du 
Coeur. 


Favoritism manifests itself in all 
departments of government, public and 
private. It is the harder to avoid, 
because it is so natural. — Haliburton. 


As there is a partiality to opinions, 
which is apt to mislead the under- 
standing, so there is also a partiality 
to studies, which is prejudicial to 
knowledge. — ?Loeke. 


Partiality is properly . the under- 
standing’s judging according tO' the 
inclination qf the will and affections, 
and hbt according to 'the exact 'tnlth 


of things, or the merits of the causes 
— South. 

Farting 

In every parting there is an image 
of death. — George Eliot 


We only part to meet again. — Gay. 


' Farewell I God knows when we 
i shall meet again. — Shakespeare. 


My eyes won’t lose the sight of thee. 

But languish after thine, and ache with 
gazing. — Otway, 


To know, to esteem, to love — and then to 
part 

Makes up life’s tale to many a feeling 
heart! — Coleridge. 


The joys of meeting pay the pangs of ab- 
sence; 

Else who could bear it? — Rowe. 


Stand not upon the order of your going. 
But go at once. . — Shakespeare. 


And by and by, will there come a 
time, when souls congenial will no 
more say adieu? — ^Mme. Dufresnoy, 


One last long sigh to love and thee, 
then back to busy life again. — Byron. 


Such partings break the heart they 
fondly hope to heal. — Byron. 


Portia, adieu I I have too griev’d a heart 
To take a tedious leave. 

— Shakespeare, 


To die and part is a less evil; but 
to part and live, there, there is the 
torment. — ^Lord Lansdowne. 


God give us leisure for these sights of 
lovel 

Once more, adieul — Shakespeare. 

Good-night, good-night! parting is such 
sweet sorrow, 

That I shall say good-night till it be to^ 
morrow. — Shakespeare. 


iHave not all past human beings parted, 
'And must not all the present, one day 
, part? • — Byron. 


< ' ' hereafter, in a better world than 
•this, J, shall 'desire more love and 
ikunwledge of you.^ — Shakespeare. 
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Parting is worse than death; it is 
death of love! — Dryden. 


I have no parting sigh to give. 

So take my parting smile, 

— L. E. Landon- 


Every parting is a form of death, 
as every reunion is a type of heaven. 
— T. Edwards. 


Fare thee -well I and if for ever, 

Still for ever, fare thee well. 

— Byron. 


The air is full of farewells to the 
dying and mournings for the dead. — 
Longfellow. 


So sweetly she bade me adieu, I 
thought that she bade me return. — 
Shenstone. 


Well — peace to thy heart, though another’s 
it be. 

And health to thy cheek, though it blooms 
not for me. — Moore. 


> But fate ordains that dearest 
friends must part. — Young. 


That farewell kiss which resembles 
greeting, that last glance of love which 
becomes the sharpest pang of sorrow. 
— George Eliot. 


If we must part forever, give me 
but one kind word to think upon and 
please myself with, while my heart 
is breaking. — Otway. 


There is such sweet pain in parting 
that I could hang forever on thine 
arms, and look away my life into 
thine eyes. — Otway. 


The man who leaves a woman best 
pleased with herself is the one whom 
she will soonest wish to see. — Roche- 
foucauld. 


The parting of a husband and wife 
is like the cleaving of a heart; one 
half will flutter here, one there. — ^Ten- 
nyson. 


But still her lips refused to say, 
farewell; for in that word, that fatal 
word, howe’er we promise, hope, be- 
lieve, there breathes despair. — Byron. 


Will our souls, hurrying on m di- 
verse paths, unite once more, as if the 
interval had been a dream? — Bulwer- 
Lytton. 


Abruptness is an eloquence in part- 
ing, when spinning out the time is but 
the weaving of new sorrow. — Sir John 
Suckling. 


Farewell ! God knows when we shall 
meet again. I have a faint cold fear 
thrills through my veins, that almost 
freezes up the heat of life. — Shake- 
speare. 


They who go 

Feel not the pain of parting; it is they 
Who stay behind that suffer. 

— ^Longfellow. 


One kind kiss before we part, 

Drop a tear, and bid adieu; 
Though we sever, my fond heart 
Till we meet shall pant for you. 

— Dodsley. 


We two parted 

In silence and tears. 

Half broken-hearted 
To sever for years. — Byron. 


Oh! wherefore doth thou soothe me 
with thy softness? why doth thou wind 
thyself about my heart, and make this 
separation painful to us?— Rowe. 


Let’s not unman each other — part at once; 
All farewells should be sudden, when for- 
ever, 

Else they make an eternity of moments, 
And clog the last sad sands of life with 
tears. — Byron- 


His eye being big with tears, 
Turning his face, he put his hand behind 
him. 

And with affection wondrpus sensible, 
He wrung Bassanio’s hand; and so they 
parted, — Shakespeare. 


Enough, that we are parted— that there 
rolls 

A flood of headlong fate between our souls. 
Whose darkness severs me as wide from 
thee 

As hell from heaven, to all eternity 1 

— Moore. 


Beware of parting! The true sad- 
ness is not in the pain of the parting; 
it is in the when and the how you are 
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to meet again with the face about to 
vanish from your view. — 'Bulwer-Lyt- 
ton. 


Time, which deadens hatred, se- 
cretly strengthens love ; and in the 
hour of threatened separation its 
growth is manifested at once in ra- 
diant brightness. — Richter. 


With all my soul, then let us part, 
Since both are anxious to be free; 

And I will send you home your heart, 
If you will send back mine to me! 

— Moore. 


Think’st thou that I could bear to part 
With thee, and learn to halve my heart? 
****** 

Years have not seen, time shall not see 
The hour that tears my soul from thee. 

— Byron. 


The consciousness of being loved 
softens the keenest pangs, even at the 
moment of parting ; yea, even the eter- 
nal farewell is robbed of half its bit- 
terness when uttered in accepts that 
breathe love to the last sigh. — Addi- 
son. 


If I depart from thee, I cannot live; 

And in thy sight to die, what were it 
else . , , 

But like a pleasant slumber in thy lap? 
* * * * * * 

To die by thee were but to die in jest; 
From thee to die were torture more than 
death. —Shakespeare. 


In taking leave, 

Thro’ the dark lashes of her darting eyes, 
Methought she shot her soul at ev’ry 
glance, ^ • j 

Still looking back, as if she had a mind 
That you should know she left her soul 
behind her. — 


We cannot part with our friends. 
We cannot let our angels go. We do 
not see that they only go out that 
archangels may come in. We are 
idolaters of the old. We do not be- 
lieve in the richness of the soul, in its 
proper eternity and omnipresence. — ■ 
EJmerson. 


Parting and forgetting? mat 
faithful heart can do these? Our 
great thoughts, our great affections, 
the truths of our life, never leave us. 
Surely they cannot separate from our 
consciousness ; shall follow it whither- 


soever that shall go; and are of their 
nature divine and immortal. — Thack- 
eray. 


Good-night! good-night! as we so oft have 
said 

Beneath this roof at midnight, in the 
days 

That are no more, and shall no more 
return. 

Thou hast but taken uo thy lamp and gone 
to bed; 

I stay a little longer, as one stays 

To cover up the embers that still burn. 

— Longfellow. 


A chord, stronger or weaker, is snap- 
ped asunder in every parting, and 
Time’s busy fingers are not practised 
in re-splicing broken ties. Meet again 
you may ; will it be in the same way ? 
with the same sympathies? with tho 
same sentiments? Will the souls, hur- 
rying on in diverse paths, unite once 
more, as if the interval had been a 
dream? Rarely, rarely. — Bulwer Lyt- 
ton. 


’Tis the pang alone to part 
From those we love, that rends the heart; 
That agony to save, 

Some nameless power in nature strives, 
Our fading hope in death revives, 

And blossoms in the grave. 

— Mrs. John Hunter, 


Two lives that once part, are as ships that 
divide 

When, moment on moment, there rushes 
between 

The one and the other, a sea; — 

Ah, never can fall from the days that 
have been 

A gleam on the years that shall be! 

Bulwer-Lytton. 

Party 

Political parties serve to keep each 
other in check, one keenly watching 
the other. — Henry Clay. 


Party is the madness of many for 
the gain of a few- — Pope. 


Party spirit enlists a man’s virtues 
in the cause of his vices. — Whately. 


There has ever been, and will al- 
ways be, two dominant , parties in pol- 
itics, and this is indirectly an ad- 
vantage to the general interests of the 
country.— ^Daniel Webster. 
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Party standards are shadows in 
which patriotism is buried. — Bernar- 
din de St. Pierre. 


The tendency of party-spirit has 
ever been to disguise and propagate 
and support error. — Whately. 


How is it possible for those who are 
men of honor in their persons, thus 
to become notorious liars in their 
party? — Addison. 


The parties are the gamesters; but 
government keeps the table, and is sure 
to be the winner in the end. — Burke. 


Who, born for the universe, narrow- 
ed his mind, and to party gave up 
what was meant for mankind. — Gold- 
smith. 


This party spirit has so ill an ef- 
fect on our morals, it has likewise a 
very great one upon our judgments. — 
Addison, 


He that aspires to be the head of 
a party will find it more difficult to 
please his friends than to perplex bis 
foes. — Colton. 


Nothing can be proposed so wild or 
so absuxd as not to find a party, and 
often a very large party to espouse it. 
— Cecil. 


The worst effect of party is its 
tendency to generate narrow,^ false, 
and illiberal prejudices, by teaching the 
adherents of one party to regard those 
that belong to an opposing party as 
unworthy of confidence. — ^Braude. 


There is an opinion that parties in 
free countries are useful checks upon 
the administration of the government, 
and serve to keep alive the spirit^ of 
liberty. This, within certain limits, 
is probably true, and, in governments 
of a monarchical cast, patriotism may 
look with indulgence, if not with fa- 
vor, upon the spirit of party. But in 
those of the popular character, in gov- 
ernments purely elective, it is a spirit 
not to be encouraged. 


Passion. 

Passion is the drunkenness of the 
mind. — South. 


In solitude the passions feed upon 
the heart. — Bnlwer-Lytton. 


Passion makes us feel, but never see 
clearly. — Montesquieu. 

The passions do not die out; they 
burn out. — Ninon de Lenclos. 


The passions are the voice of the 
body. — Rousseau, 

Steel assassinates; the passions kill. 
— Mme. Deluzy. 

Great passions are incurable dis- 
eases. — Goethe. 


Passion makes the will lord of the 
reason. — Shakespeare. 


No man’s body is as strong as his 
appetites. — Tillotson. 


The ruling passion conquers reason 
still. — ^Pope, 

A great passion has no partner.-— 
Lavater. 


We are ne’er like angels till our 
passion dies. — Thomas Dekker. 

The passions are the only orators 
that always persuade. — Rochefou- 
cauld. 

He only employs his passion who 
can make no use of his reason. — Ci- 
cero. 


Who is strong? He who subdues 
his passions. — Talmud. 

Our headstrong passions shut the 
door of our souls against God. — Con- 
fucius* 

Passion is always suffering, even 
when gratified.— Marie Ebner-Eschen- 

bach. 

plowers whose wild odors breathe 
but' agonies. — Byron. 


In the human breast two mastejy 
passions cannot coexist. — Campbelk 
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We should employ our passions in 
the service of life, not spend life in 
the service of our passions. — Richard 
Steele. 


Let the sap of reason quench the 
fire of passion. — Shakespeare. 


The worst of slaves is he whom 
passion rules. — H. Brooke, 


Passions are defects or virtues in 
the highest power. — Goethe. 


Give me that man 
That is not passion's slave. 

— Shakespeare. 


And you, brave Cobham! to the latest 
breath 

Shall feel your ruling passion strong in 
death. — Pope. 


If we resist our passions it is more 
from their weakness thjm from our 
strength. — La Rochefoucauld. 


One master-passion in the breast. 

Like Aaroms serpent, swallows up the 
rest — Pope. 


He whom passion rules, is bent to 
meet his death. — Sir Philip Sidney. 


Govern your passions or otherwise 
they will govern you. — Horace. 


Passion costs too much to bestow it 
upon every , trifle. — Rev. Thomas 
Adam. 


Lose not thyself, nor give thy humors 
way; 

God gave them to thee under lock and 
key. — George Herbert. 

Passions are like storms which, full 
of present mischief, serve tc purify 
the atmosphere. — ^Ramsay. 

All passions exaggerate; and they 
are passions only because they do ex- 
agi^erate.-^Ohamfort. 

We use up in the passions the stuff 
that was given us for happiness. — ^Jon- 
be^t. 

It is not the absence^ but the mas- 
tery;- of pnr passions wbicb affords 
bcLj^pinessi'---Mme. de Maintenon. 


Passion may not unfitly be termed 
the mob of the man, that commits a 
riot upon his reason. — William Perm. 


True passion is not a wisp-light ; it 
is a consuming flame, and either it 
must find fruition or it will burn the 
human heart to dust and ashes, — Wil- 
liam Winter. 


Man is only truly great when he 
acts from the passions ; never irre- 
sistible but when he appeals to the im- 
agination. — Disraeli. 


Passion is universal humanity- 
Without it religion, history, romance 
and art would be useless. — Balzac. 


Passion looks not beyond the mo- 
ment of its existence. Better, it saya^ 
the kisses of love to-day, than the fe- 
licities of heaven afar off. — Bovee. 


The passions are the gales of life; 
and it is religion only that can pre- 
vent them from rising into a tempest. 
— Dr. Watts. 


The mind hath not reason to re- 
member that passions ought to be her 
vassals, not her masters. — Wir '\\ alter 
Raleigh. 


Passions are likened best to floods 
and streams ; the shallow murmur, but 
the deep are dumb. — Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh. 


Rage is the shortest passion of our soulsr 
Like narrow brooks, that rise with suddem 
show'rs. 

It swells in haste, and falls again as soon^ 

— Rowe. 


Men will always act according to 
their passions. Therefore the best 
government is that which inspires the 
nobler passions and destroys the mean- 
er.— Jacobi. 


He who Is passionate and hasty is 
generally honest. It is your cool, dis^ 
sembling hypocrite of whom you should 
beware. — Lava ter. 


Strong as our passions are, they may 
be statrved into submission, and eoa- 
^uered without being killed. — Colton. 





A g^en^incf passion is life© a nrtiHaatain 
sbream ; it admits of no inumdimesMt ; it 
cannot go backward; it must go forS 
ward. — Bovee. 


Tbe passions are- like fire, nsefuf in 
a timusand ways and dangerous only in 
One, tbrOuglr <^0ess. — Bovee. ^ 


Our passions are Kke convulsion fits, 
whic^, tfeougb they make us stronger 
fer a time,, leaye ns the weaker ever 
after. — Bope. 


Bassion§, as fire and water, are good 
servants, but bad masters, and sub- 
minister to the best and worst pur- 
poses. — li’Estrange. 

When the tongue or is let 

loose in a frenzy of passion, it is the 
man, and not tbe subject, that becomes 
exhausted. — Thomas Paine. 


The withePd fraarae, the rtiinM naandw 
The wreck by pa^cm iefi behind^ 

A shrivell’d scroll, a scatter’d leaf, 
Scarf’d by the autumn-blast of grief. 

— Byron. 


Oh how .the passions, insotent and strong, 
Beab* our ’ minds their rapid cotrr^ 

along; * 

Make us the madness of their will obey; , ' ’ 
Then die and lea-ve us to our griefs a 
prey I — Qcabbe; 


The blossoitts of passion^ gs^ .andi 
luxuriant flowers, are brighter andf 
fuller of fragrance; hut they beguile 
us and lead us astray,, md their odor is 
deadly. — Longfellow. 


The passions are libe those demons 
with which Afrasahiab sailed down the 
Qrus, Our only safety consists in 
foepftig them asleep. If they wake, 
we are lost. — Ooefbe. 


Shm virtue itself, all perfedt as it 
is, requires to be inspirited by passion*; 
for duties are btft coldly performed, 
which are but philsosc^bically 'fnlfiEed. 
—Mrs. JaBaesom < . 


The passions act as windsi to propel 
our vessel, our reason is the pilot that 
gfiteers her; witboiut the windsn she 
TPswId not move, without the pMot she 
wevldf Jke loki; — Ptoasn the Broach*- i 


Women are much more adike thfan 
mett'; they have, in truth,, but two pa^ 
sions, vanity aj^ love; these are their 
universal characteristics. — Chesterfield. 


Hold not conference, debate, or rea- 
soning with any lust; ’^tis but a 
paratory for thy admission of it. The 
way is at the very first flatly to deny 
it. — Fuller. 


Searek then the ruling pass-iojiv; there 
alone 

The wild are constant, and the cunning 
known ; 

The fool consistent, and the false sincere: 

Priests, princes, women, no dissemblers 
here. —Pope. 


Were* it not for the salutary agita- 
tion of the passions, tbe waters of life 
would become' dull, stagnaiit, and as- 
unfit for all vital purposes as thost of 
the Dead Sea. — Chatfleld. 


' Words may be counterfeit, fals^i 
coined, and current ^only from the 
itongue, without the mind ; but passion 
j is. in the soul, and always speaks the 
P heart. — Southern. 


I Alas! too well, tea well they know 
,Th© the jjenitence, the woe 
iThat passion brings down on the best, 
’The vnsest and the loveliest. — Moore. 


No man’s body is as strong as his 
‘appetites, but heaven has corrected the 
boundlessness of his voluptuous desires 
by stinting his' strength and cbn tracts 
ing his capacities. — Tillotson. 


The passions may be humored till 
They become our masters, as a horse 
jmt^ bepampe-red till he gets the better 
I of his rider; but early discipline will 
liwrevent mntanyv mid keep the helm in 
the hands of reason. — Oumberlana. 


The most common^place people be- 
come highly inaagmative when they are 
HI a paaeiom. Who^ dramas of tnsult, 
injury and wrong pass, before their 
minds, — efforts of creative genius, for 
there is sometimes not* a fact to» go 
up©n.--rHeIps^ 

The passions are the winds which 
the sails of the vfesseh; they aai^ it 
at times,^ but wilhouit them it would bo 
impoasflfle' to make war./ Biloimitef 
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maa passionate and sick; but without 
bile man could not live:. — Voltaire. 

Exalted souls 

Have passious in proportion violent. 
Resistless, and tormenting: they're a tax 
Imposed by nature on pre-eminence, 

And fortitude and wisdom must support 
’ them. ' — lilm. i 

i 

The difference between passion and I 
love fei that this is fixed, that volatile.! 
Love grows, passion wastes, by eniov* 
ment ; and the reason is that one. 
springs from a union of souls, and the, 
other springs from a union of sense. — j 
William Penn. ' 

* — i 

Passion is the great mover and! 
spring of the soul. When men^s pas- 
sions are strongest, they may have 
great and noble effects; but they are, 
then alsp apt to fall into the greatest 
miscarriages. — ^prat. 

The way to avoid evil is not byj 
maiming our passions, but by compell- 
ing them to yield' their vigor to our 
moral nature. Thus tlaey become, ajs 
in the ancient fable, the harnessed 
steedis tvhicb bear the chariot of the 
sun. — Beecher. 

The men of senses the idols of the 
shallow, are very inferior to the men 
of passions. It is the strong pasSionst 
which, rescuing us from sloth, impart 
to ns that continuous and earnest at- 
tention necessary to great dnteilectuial 
efforts. — Helvetius. 

Tlie passions 'Should be pur^; all 
may b^ome innocent if they ate well 
directed and moderated. Even hatred 
m^y be h commendaible feeling when 
fs caused by a lively love of good. 
Whatever makes the passions pure, 
tnhk^ iherd stronger, more dnrfihle^ 
and mote en^byable.^^-^bubert. 

Weak minds iUake treaties with the 
pas^j^SL they bmihbt overcome, and: 
tr^ to pntchhse happlinps at the 
p^nsenof pfmrLciple; but the rSSolute 
will of a strong man scorns such| 
mesms, apd struggles nohly* his 
hoe to if^ieve greiit deedsi-rvljpngfel- 
Ipw. , 

h\holy. Ijovej.p’n^' a. holy 
rage, and our best virtues never glo*w 


30 brightly as wlacn our passions are 
eaeibed in. the cat^e. Sloth, if it has 
prevented many crimes, has also 
smothered many virtues; and the best 
of us are better when roused. — Goltoa. 

His soul, like bark with rudder lost, 

On passion’s changeful tide was tost; 

Nor vice nor virtue had the power 
Beyond th’ impression of the hour; 

And O, when piassion rules, how rare 
The hours that fall to virtue’s share! 

—Scott 

The art of governing the passions is 
more useful, and more important, than 
many things in the search and pursuit 
of which we spend our days. With- 
out this art, riches and health, and 
skill and knowledge, will give us little 
satisfaction; and whatsoever else we 
be, we can j>e neither happy, nor wise, 
nor good.—Jortin. 

As rivers, when they overflow, 
drown those grounds, and ruin those 
husbandmen, which, whilst they flowed 
.calmly, betwixt their banks, they fer- 
tilised and enriched; so our passions, 
when they grow exorbitant and un- 
ruly, destroy those virtues, to which 
they may very serviceable whilst 
they keep within their bohhtis. — 
Boyle. 

The passions are at once tempters 
and ch^tiseJ^. As tempters, they 
come mth gariands of flowets on 
broWs or youth ; as ehaktiSers, they 
appear with , wraaths of snakes on the 
forehead of' dmormjty» Thejr are an- 
gels of light in their delusion ; f^ey 
are fiends of torment in their innic- 
tions.—Henry Giles. . , 

When reason, like the skilful charioteer. 
Can break the fiery passions to the bit, 
Anjjf spite of their licentious sallies, keep 
"The ra^nt tract of glory; passions, tihen, 
Are aids and ornainetifts. Tribumpiiant 
reason, . 

Firin In her s^at, and swift in jher career, 

I Bfjoy^. their violence,, > and,' smiling, thinks 
Their formidaW flauite, fot bright riebow^a. 

—Young." 

What a mistake to i^ppose^ that the 
passions are strongest in youth! 
passions are not stronger, but the con- 
trol pyer them is weaker! They are 
Uioro ea^ly^ :the^ are nSorn vio^ 

' lent and apparent; but ddaey have teefc 
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energy, less durability, less inteiise 
and concentrated power than in ma- 
turer life. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

Past (The) 

Let the dead past bury its dead! — 
Longfellow. 


t'he past is dead, and has no resur- 
reci^ion. — H. Kirke White. 


The eternal landscape of the past. 
- — Tennyson. 


The best of prophets of the future 
is the past — Byron. 

’Tis greatly wise to talk with our 
past hours. — Young. 

Theirs is the present who can praise 
the past— Shenstone. 

Study the past if you would divine 
the future. — Confucius. 


So sad, so fresh, the days that are 
no more. — Tennyson, 


,Gone, glimmering through the dream 
of things that were. — Byron. 

The past is the sepulchre of our dead 
emotions. — Bovee. 


1 desire no future that will break 
che ties of the past. — George Eliot 


Things without remedy should be 
without regard ; what is done is done. 
Shakespeare. 

It is to live twice when we can enjoy 
the recollections of our former life. — 
Martial. 


The past is utterly indifferent lo its 
worshipers. — William Winter, 

The past and future are veiled ; but 
the past wears the widow^s veil, the 
future, the virgin's. — Richter. 

O'er the trackless past |omew;here 
He the lost days of our tropic youth,— 
Bret Harte. 


What's gone and what’s past help 
should be past grief.— Shakespeare. 


The earth with its scarred face is 
the symbol of the past. — Coleridge. 

No hand can make the clock strike 
for me the hours that are passed. — 
Byron. 

Time past, even God is deprived of 
the power of recalling, — Aristotle. 

The tender grace of a day that is 
dead will never come back to me. — 
Tennyson. 


Let us not burthen our remembrance 
with a heaviness that’s gone. — Shake- 
speare. 


Whose yesterdays look backward 
with a smile. — Young. 


'Tis impotent to grieve for what is 
past, and unavailing to exclaim. — 
Harvard. 


The present is only intelligible in 
the light of the past. — Trench. 


Well does Agathon say: '‘Of this 
alone is even God deprived — the power 
of making that which is past never to 
'have been." — Aristotle. 


Some are so very studious of learn- 
ing what was done by the ancients 
that they know not how to dive with 
the moderns. — William Penn. 


Not heaven itself upon the past has power; 
But what has been, has. been, and I have 
bad my hour. — Pry den. 


Not to know what happened before 
we were hn^n is always to remain a 
child; to know, and blindly to adopt 
that knowledge as an implicit rule of 
life, is never to be a man-; — Chatfield. 


Weep no more, lady, weep no more, 

Tliy sorrowe is in vaine, 

For violets pluckt, the sweetest showers 
Will ne’er make grow againc. 

— ^Tbos. Percy. 


To him who has thought, , or done, 
or suffered much, the level days of his 
childhood seem at an immeasureable 
distance, far off aa the age of chivalry, 
or as thV Hue of Sesostris. — ^Talfourd. 
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It is delightful to transport one’s 
self into the spirit of the past, to see 
how a wise man has thought before 
us, and to what a glorious height we 
have at last reached. — Goethe. 


How readily we wish time spent re- 
voked, that we might try the ground 
again where once — through inexpe- 
rience, as we now perceive — we missed 
that happiness we might have found! 
— Cowper. 


Nothing that was worthy in the past 
departs; no truth or goodness realized 
by man ever does or can die ; but all 
is still here, and, recognized or not, 
lives and worka through endless 
changes. — Carlyle. 


But there have been human hearts, 
constituted just like ours, for six thou- 
sand years. The same stars rise and 
set upon this globe that rose upon the 
plains of Shinar or along the Egyptian 
Nile and the same sorrows rise and 
set in every age. — Beecher. 

Barth has scarcely an acre that does 
not remind us of actions that have long 
preceded our own, and its clustering 
tombstones loom up like reefs of the 
eternal shore, to show us where so 
many human barks have struck and 
gone down, — Chapin. 


Many classes are always praising 
-the by-gone time, for it is natural that 
the old should extol the days of their 
youth ; the weak, the era of their 
strength; the sick, the season of their 
vigor ; and the disappointed, the 
springtime . of their hopes ! — C. Bing- 
ham. 


i. 

O there are Voices of the Past, 

Links of a broken chain, 

Win,^ that can bear me back to Times 
Which cannot come again; 

Yet God forbid that I should lose 
The echoes that’ remain 1 

—-Adelaide A. Procter. 


There have been me,py men who left 
behind thwi that which hundreds of 
years have not worn out The earth 
has Socrates and Plato to this day. 
The world is richer yet by Moses and 
the old prophets than hj the wisest 


statesmen. We are indebted to the 
past. We stand in the greatness of 
ages that are gone rather than in that 
of our own. But of how many of us 
shall it be said that, being dead, we 
yet speak? — Beecher. 

Patience 

God is with the patient. — Koran. 


Patience is the key of content.— 
Mahomet. 


Patience is sorrow’s salve.— 
Churchill. 


Patience, and shuffle the cards?— 
Cervantes. 


Great is the advantage of patience. 
— Tillotson. 


The truest fortitude. — Milton. 


Everything comes if a man will only 
wait. — Beaconsfield. 


I work with patience, which is al- 
most power. — Mrs. Browning. 


What I have done is due to patient 
thought. — Sir Isaac Newton. 

Patience and fortitude conquer all 
things. — Emerson. 

Patience, sovereign o’er transmuted 
ills. — ^Dr. Johnson. 


To endure is greater than to dare. — 
Thackeray. 


If knowledge is power, patience is 
powerful, — Robert Hall. 


To bear is to conquer our fate. — 
Campbell. 


Patient endurance is Godlike. — 
Longfellow. 


Patience is a necessary ingredient of 
genius. — Benj. Disraeli. 


There are times , when patience 
proves at fault. — Robert Browning. 
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Patience and gentlenei^ are power. 
—Leigh Hunt. 


by his hene&cent works as by his 
patieiK?e. — Horace Bushnell. 


Patience is nobler motion than any 
deed. — Bartel. 


Patience is the support of weakness ; 
impatience is the ruin of strength. — ■ 
Colton. 


To revenge is no valor, but to bear. 
— ShaJkespeare. 


In your patience ye are strong. — 
Miss Barrett. 


Patience is the art of hoping. — 
Taiwenargues. 


There is, however, a limit at which 
forbearance ceases to be a virtue. — 
Burke. 


; We usually learn to W’ait only when 
‘we have no longer anything to wait 
for. — Marie Hbner-Eschenbach. 


Patience is bitter, but its fruit is 
sweet.— J. J. Rousseau. 


They also serve who only stand and 
wait. — Mihoru 


Patience — in patience there is safety. 
— Laboulaye. 


Set not thyself to attain much rest, 
but much patience. — Thomas 4 Kem- 
pis. 


^At <the least bear patiently,, if thbu 
canst not joyfnily. — Thomas H Keanpis. 


Pati^ce — wich patience everything' 
comes in due season. — Laboulaye. 


He that c^n have patience can -have 
what he will. — Benjanain Pranklm 

Beware the .fury of a patient man. 
-Dryden. 


It is easy finding reasons why other 
folks should be patient. — George ElioL 


.iNever fhink that God’s delays 'are 
Gbd's denials. Hold onL hold fast! 
hold out! Patiened !s genius. — Count 
de BufPon. 


It is not necessary for all ;men to 
be great in action- The greatest and 
sublimest . power simple pa- 
tience. — Horace BusKhell. - , 


Patience is the ballast of the soul 
that wiir keep it from rolling and 
tnrabling in the Neatest storms.— 
iBishop Hopkins. 


How poor are they who have not pa- 
tience! 

‘What wound, did ever heal, hut by de- 
grees? — Shakespeare. 


He who says patience, says courage, 
endurance, strength. — ^MarU Ebner- 
Eschenbach, 


Patience* th^ second bravery of naan, 
is perhaps greater than the first.— 
Antonio de Solis, 


Adopt the pace of nature : her secret 
s patience. — Emerson. 


! Upon the heat and ffame of thy dis- 
Itemper sprinkle cool patience.^— Shake- 
speare. 


I Patience is the strongest of strong 
drinks, for it killi? the giant despair. — 
Douglas JerroM. 


Even the best must own patience 
I and resignation are the pillars of hu- 
man peace on earthi— Young. 

Patience ornaments the Woman and^ 
proves the man. — Tertulliarr. 

Pa,tience and time do more than 
strength or passion.— La Fontaine, 


PJe, tjhat will have a cake of t}ie 
wheat mmst nwds tarry* the ^rihdiifg, 
— Shakespeare. 




■i— Longfellow. 


A true Christian man is dfstfn- ‘ Fortify : eonrage with the trtie raifi^ 
guished from other men, not so mnchlnart :©€ patienee.i-~^r F. ' Sidney. 




FiliiexLee 




Acot^tom yourself t«> that wliieh 
you b^r ill, amd you will bear it w€iL 
— Seneca. 


school-bell, ajkd send vm to pl^ty beiime 
our lesson is leamt. — Chafes Eiiagisf- 


ley. 


Come what, come may : 

Time and the hour runs tirrcragh the| 
roughest day. — Shalcespeare. ' 


If we could have a little patience, 
we should escape much mortification; 
time takes away as much as it gives. — 
Madame de S6vigii)4. 


Arm the obdured breast with stub- 
born patience as with triple steel- — 
Milton. 


To know how to wait is the great 
secret of success. — De Maistre. 


Ever^ misfortune is to be subdued: 
by patience. — Virgil. 

IPatience is the panacea ; but where 
do€Js it grow, or who can swallow It? — 
Shemstone. 


There is no great achievement tlxat; 
is not the result of patient working i 
a^d w^iiting.— J. 0. Holland. 


Endurance is nobler than strength^ 
and patience than beauty. — Euskin. 

There is no well-doing;, no Oodlike 
doirg, that is not patient doings — 
Jj. O. Holland. . 1 

No school is more necessary to <dail-: 
dren tlMn ]patienee, because either the! 
will must be broken in childhood orj 
the heart in old age. — Eichten | 

It is in length of patience, endur-i 
ance and forbearance that so Mu<h of j 
what Is good in mankind and woman-] 
kind is shown. — Arthur Helps. j 


By their pati^me and perseverance 
God’s children are truly known from 
hypocrites and dissemblers. — ^Augus- 
tine. 


^ And T must hear 

Wh^t is ordfiijed wijth patience being 
aware * 

Necessity doth front the tMt^verst; 

With an invincible gesture. _ 

, t— Mirs. Browimwg. 

Therefore, let us be patient ijtient'; 
and let God our Father teach His own 
lesson, His own way. . Let us try to 
jeatn it %eii and^uickhr ;- bwt do not 
let as ' fanis^ that He* will ring the 


If the wicked flourish and thou suf- 
fer, be not discouraged. They are 
fatted for destruction ; thou are dieted 
for health. — Fuller- 


Had it pleas’d heaven 
To try me with .afflactian * * * 

I ahoijid hame foond in some phwe of my 
soal * 

A drop of patieaace. — Shake^eare, , 

dCbie fortitude of a Christian cjonaists 
in patience; not in enterprise, which 
the poets call, heroic, jand Twich m com- 
monly the effects of interest, pride^ and 
worldly honor. — ^Oryden. 

Our real blessings often appear to 
ns in the shape of pains, losses and 
disappointments; but 1^ ns have pa- 
tience, and we soon shall see them 
their proper igaras.— ^Addison. 

There no road too long to the 
man who advances deliberately and 
without undue baste; there are no 
iionOrsi too distant to the mam who 
prepares himself for them with pa- 
tience. — La Bruyfere. , 


It is all men’s office to si)eak 
patience to those that wring under the 
load of sorrow; but no man’s virtue, 
nor sufficiency, to be so moral, when 
he shall endure the like himself. — 
Shakespeare. 


Patience, my lord! why ’t is the soul ol* 
peace: ‘ 

Of all the virtues ft is the nearest kin to 
heaven; 

It makes men look like gods: the best of 
men 

That e’er wore earth about him, was a suf- 
ferer, * 

A soft,^ mfeek, patient, humble, tranquil 
' ' sipirit, i • > > . < M 

The first true gemtlemam that eVer iVeath’dv 
, I , -rDecker.i ; 

All that i have accomplished^ 

•pect or hope to accomplish, ha^. pe^ 
«md ’vviU be by that i)lod4ing, patien,^ 
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persevering process of accretion which 
builds the ant-heap, particle hy par- 
ticle, thought by thought, fact by fact. 
— Elihu Burritt. 


We have only to be patient, to pray, 
and to do His will, according to our 
present light and strength, and the 
growth of the soul will go on. The 
plant grows in the mist and^ under 
clouds as truly as under sunshine; so 
does the heavenly principle within. — 
Charming. 


Patience is the ballast of the soul, 
that will keep it from rolling and 
tumbling in the greatest storms; and 
he that will venture out without this 
to make him sail even and steady will 
certainly . make shipwreck and drown 
himself, first in the cares and sorrows 
of this world, and then in perdition. — 
Bishop Hopkins. 


There is no such thing as preaching 
patience into people unless the sermon 
is so long that th^y have to practice 
it while they hear. No man can learn 
patience except by going out into the 
hurly-burly world, and taking life just 
as it blows. Patience is but lying to 
and riding out the gale. — Beecher. 


She never told her love. 

But let concealment, like a worm i* the 
bud, 

feed on her damask cheek; she pin’d in 
thought, 

And with a green and yellow melancholy 
She sat like patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief. — Shakespeare. 


Let nothing disturb thee. 
Nothing affright thee; 

All things are passing; 

God never changeth; 

Patient endurance 
Attaineth to all things; 

Who God possesseth 
In nothing is wanting; 

Alone God sufficeth, 

— Longfellow, 


Not without design does God write 
che music of our lives. Be it ours 
to learn the time, and not be discour- 
aged at the rests. If we say sadly 
to ourselves, “There is no music in a 
rest,” let us not forget “there is the 
making of music in it.” The making 
of music is often a slow and paWm 
process in this life. How patiently 


God works to teach us! How long 
He waits for us to learn the lesson I — - 
John Buskin. 


Patience; accomplish thy labor; accom- 
plish thy work of affection 1 
Sorrow and silence are strong, and patient 
endurance is godlike. 

Therefore accomplish thy labor of love, 
till the heart is made godlike, 

Purified, strengthened, perfected, and ren- 
dered more worthy of heaven. 

— Longfellow. ' 


Patience is the guardian of faith, 
the preserver of peace, the cherisher 
of love, the teacher of humility; pa- 
tience, governs the flesh, strengthens 
the spirit, sweetens the temper, stifles 
anger, extinguishes envy, subdues 
pride; she bridles the tongue, refrains 
the hand, tramples upon temptation, 
endures persecutions, consummates 
martyrdom ; patience produces unity in 
the church, loyalty in the state, har- 
mony in families and societies ; she 
comforts the poor and moderates the 
rich; she makes us humble in pros- 
perity, cheerful in adversity, unmoved 
by calumny and reproach ; she teaches 
us to forgive those who have injured 
us, and to be the first in asking for- 
giveness of those whom we have in- 
jured; she delights the faithful, and 
invites the unbelieving ; she adorns the 
woman, and approves th^ man ; is 
loved in a child, praised in a young 
man, admired in an old man ; she is 
beautiful in either sex and every age. 
— Bishop Horne. 

Patriotism 

Our country is the common parent 
of all. — Cicero, 


All true patriots will meet iJi 
heaven. — ^Charlotte Corday. 


The noblest motive is the publi<3 
good. — Yirgil. 


I am not a Virginian, but an Amer- 
ican. — Patrick Henry. "" 


Millions for defence, but not one 
cent for tribute. — Charles Cotesworth 
Pinckney. * 


I hope to find country in the 
right; however^ I w'ill stand by heiv 
right, or wrong.-;^. J, Crittenden. 
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Patriotism is the vital condition of 
national permanence. — George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


Thank God, T — I also — am an Amer- 
ican! — Daniel Webster. 


How dear is fatherland to all noble 
hearts ! — Voltaire. 


One country, one constitution, one 
flestiny. — Daniel Webster. 


Who dare to love their country and 
he poor. — Pope. 


No government is safe unless it is 
protected by the good will of the peo- 
ple. — Nepos. 


**Shoot, if you must, this old gray head. 
But spare your country’s flag,” she said. 

— ^Whittier. 


The union of hearts, the union of 
hands, and the flag of our Union for- 
ever. — G. P. Morris. 


I was born an American; I live an 
American ; I shall die an American I — 
Daniel Webster. 


Such is the patriot’s boast where’er 
we roam; his first, best country ever 
is his own. — Goldsmith. 


Our country! In her intercourse 
with foreigns nations may she always 
be in the right ; but our country, right 
or wrong. — Stephen Decatur. _ 


The love of country is more power- 
ful than reason itself. — Ovid.- 


He serves his party best who serves 
the country best. — Rutherford B, 
Hayes. 


If any one attempts to haul down 
the American flJag, shoot him on the 
^ot — ^John A. Dix. 


I only regret that I have but one 
life to lose for my country.— rNathan 
H^le. 


' That grounded maxim, so rife and 
celebrated in the mouths « of wisest 
men, that to the public ^ood private 
respects must yield. — Milton. 


We join ourselves to no party that 
does not carry the flag and keep step 
to the music of the Union. — Rufua 
Choate. 


We mutually pledge to each other 
our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor, — Thomas Jefferson. 


The man who loves home best, and 
loves it most unselfishly, loves his 
country best. — J. G. Holland. 


There are no points of the compass 
on the chart of true patriotism. — Robt. 
C. Winthrop. 


My country is the world, and my re- 
ligion is to do good. — Thos. Paine. 


Our country is the world — our coun- 
trymen are all mankind. — ^William 
Lloyd Garrison. 


One flag, one land, one heart, one hanu, 
One Nation evermore I 

— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Patriotism knows neither latitude 
nor longitude. It is not climatic.— 
Emery A. Storrs. 


To be a good patriot, a man must 
consider his countrymen as God’s 
creatures, and himself as accountable 
for his acting towards them. — Bishop 
Berkeley, 


Strike — for your altars and your fires; 
Strike — for the green grates of your sires; 
God, and your native land! 

— Fitz-Greene Halleck. 


It is sweet and glorious to die fop 
one’s country. — Horace. 

I love my country’s good, with a 
respect more tender, more holy and 
profound than my own life. — Shake- 
speare. 


Had I a dozen sons, each in my love 
alike, ♦ ♦ * i had rafher have 

eleven die nobly for their country than 
one voluptuously surfeit out of actiqn. 
— Shakespeare. 


Be just, and fear not: let all the: 
ends thou aimest at be country’s, 
thy God’s^ aiid truth’s. — Shakespeareb 







The p®©per iBseait» ®i MicreasiBff the 
|eT« we hear oear imtive cefttntiy » io 
msm time in a foteign ene. — 
Shenstone, 


PatEiotism de®>e»ds,as mneb on mu- 
tnral sntSeriQg: ass on mntual snccees; 
and it is by that experiejace ail for- 
tunes and all feelings that a great 
Bational character is created. — ^ISaxl of 
Beacoaasifield- 


If I were an American, as I am an 
Engljahman, while a foreign* troop was 
laired in my country, 1 never would 
lay down my arms — never, never, 
never. — Earl of Ohatbam. 


Patriotism is a blind and irrational 
impulse unless it is founded on a 
lEnOfWledge of the blessing ^ we are 
trailed to secure and the privileges we 
propose to defend. — Robert Hall. 


This natioHr under Gk)d„ shall have 
a new birth of freedom, and that gor- 
ernanent o^ the people, by the people, 
for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth. — ^Abraham lincsolriL 


And how can man. die Tkttsr 
Than facing fearful odds, 

Por the ashes of has fathers 
And the temple of his gods? 

— Macatday. 


How sleep the brave, who stefe to rest. 
By all their country's wishes blest? 

* * * * * 

By fairy hands their knell is rung,. 

By forms xjnseeis their dirge is sung 
— CoHins. 


I have heard something said about 
abtegdsmce to the south r I krwow no 
south, no north, no esast, it© west, to 
which I owe any allegiance. — Henry 
Glaiy. 

In peace patmtism yeally consists 
only in this — that every one sweeps 
before his own doo-r, minds his own 
twiislness, |l1so learns his ^^n, 
that ft may be, with him in las 
WB honae.t — Goetiiei, 

This is a maxim which t h^Kve ?&■ 
ceived by hereditary tradition, not only 
from my father, but also from ^y j 
gmnsdlather and his ancestors, tbat,j 
aft^ whafe I o'Njoe to Qod^ nofthing* 


shornldl Tae moore dear er Bsoore sacired 
than the love and respect i owe to nog? 
country. — De Thou. 


The mystic chords of memoary, 
stretching from every battlefield and 
patriot grave to every living heart and 
hearthstone ail over this broad ktnd, 
will yet swell the chorus of the Union, 
when again touched, as surely they 
will he, by the better angels, of our 
nature. — Abraham Lincoln. 


That is a true sentiment which 
makes us feel that we da not love our 
country less, but more, because we 
have laid up in our minds the knowl- 
edge of other lands and other institu- 
tions and other races, and have had 
enkindled afresh within us the instinct 
of a common humanity, and of the uni- 
versal beneficence of the Creator. — 
Dean Stanley. 


My cortmtry, of thee. 

Sweet laad of lih€rty,(— 

Of thee I siug; 

Land where nw fathers died. 
Land of the Pilgrim’s pride, 
From every motuitaiir side 
Let freedom risBg. 

— SaanT F. Sfeuth, 


€H!ir country, whether bounded by 
the St. Jofaa and the Sabine, er how- 
ever otherwise bounded or desdribed, 
and be the measurements more or less 
— srisili our conntry, to be cherished in 
all our hearts, to be defended by all 
our hands. — Robert 0. Wintbrop. 


Love of country produces among 
mm such examples as CiocinBatns, 
Alfred, Washington — puire,. uMaeMiah,^ 
symmetrical; among women, Vittoria 
Colonna, Madame Rolandi, OharPotte 
Oorday,, Jeanne Dare— romantic, de-f 
voted, marvelous. — Lamartine. 


t it should be the woirk of a genuine 
and noble patriotism: to raise the liilfe 
of the nation to the level of itsipriv-* 
ileges; to harmonize its general prac- 
with it® abstract prksciT^les; to 
to actual facts the ideals ©I 
its institutions; to elevate instruddoo 
into knowledge; to deepen knowledge 
bato wfsdoan; to 'knowledge lahd 
whsdjom complete im righteousness ; and 
to the' love, of. country perlecfc m 
the love of — Beniry CHlea 
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Let our object be our country, our 
whole country, and nothing but our 
country. And, by the blessing of God, 
may that country itself become a vast 
and splendid monument, not of oppres- 
sion and terror, but of wisdom, of 
peace, and of lilkrty, upon which the 
world may gaze with admiration for- 
ever! — Daniel Webster. 


He who loathes war, and will do 
everything in his power to avert it, but 
who will, in the last extremity, en- 
counter its perils, from love of country 
and of home — who is willing to sacri- 
fice himself and all that is dear to him 
in life, to promote the well-being of his 
fellow-man, will ever receive a worthy 
homage. — AbbotL 


Hail, Columbia! happy land! 

Hail, ye heroes! heaven born band! 

Who fought and bled in freedom’s cause, 
Who fought and bled in freedom’s cause, 
And when the storm of war was gone. 
Enjoyed the peace your valor won. 

Let Independence be our boast. 

Ever mindful what it cost; 

Ever grateful for the prize, 

Let its altar reach the skies! 

— ^Joseph Hopkinson. 

Peace 

Let us have peace- — tl. S. Grant. 


Peace the offspring is of power, — 
Bayard Taylor. 


Peace is the masterpiece of reason. 
-^Johann Muller. 

Peace is rarely denied to the peace- 
ful. — Schiller. 


Peace rules the day, where reason 
rules the mind. — Collins. 


Hie makes a solitude and calls it 
peace !— Byron. 

, Still in thy right hwd carry gentle 
peace. — Shakespeare. 

' Peace is the fairest form of happi- 
ness.— William Ellery Channing. 


Peace hath her victories, 

]yo less renowned than war. 

. — Milton. 

Aa on the sea of Galilee the Christ 
is whispering ‘Tea cel” — Whittier. 


Where God is, all agree. — Vai:^han. 


First of human blessings! and su- 
preme. — Thomson. 


Blessed are the peacemakers, for 
they shall be called the children of 
God. — Bible. 


Let the bugles sound the truce of 
God to the whole world forever. — 
Charles Sumner. 


Peace is liberty in tranquillity. — 
Cicero. 


Thy peace shall be in much patiaice. 
— Thomas d, Kempis. 


Peace won by compromise is usually 
a short-lived achievement. — Winfield 
Scott. 


To be prepared for war is one of the 
most effectual means of ’preserving 
peace. — Washington. 


I have never advocated wax, except 
as a means of peace.— ^U. S. Grant 


Peace, dear nurse of arts, plenties 
and joyful births. — ^^Shakespeare. 


Peace is the soft and holy shadow 
that virtue casts.— H. W. Shaw. 


Even peace may be purchased at to</ 
high a price. — Franklim 

Peace is the happy, natural state of 
man ; war his corruption, his disgrace. 
— ^Thomson. 


A peace of the nature of a conquesti 
For then both parties nobly are subdueA 
And neither party loser. 

— Shakespeare, 

Peace is the evening star pf the spnl, 
as virtue is its sun, and the two are 
never far apa^t.' — C3o3ton. 


In her days, every man shall eat in safety. 
Under his own vine, what he plants; and 
sing 

The merry song of peace to all his neig^^ 
hours. — Shake^searc. 


Blessedness is promised tx) the peace- 
maker, not to the conciueror.^ — Quarlea^ 
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Peace 


All things that speak of heaven 
speak of peace. — Bailey. 

Nothing can bring you peace but 
yourself. Nothing can bring you 
peace but the triumph of principles. — 
Emerson. 


Ah t when shall all men’s good be 
each man’s rule, and universal peace 
lie like a shaft of light across the land? 
—Tennyson, 


I am a man of peace. God knows 
how I love peace; but I hope I shall 
never be such a coward as to mistake 
oppression for peace. — Kossuth. 

Peace gives food to the husband- 
man, even in the midst of rocks ; war 
brings misery to him, even in the most 
fertile plains. — Menander. 


which your Lord has plainly required 
—and content that He should indeed 
require no more of you — than to do 
justice, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with Him.— John Ruskin. 


They shall beat their swords into 
plough-shares, and their spears into 
pruning-hooks ; nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more. — Bible. 

Five great enemies of peace inhabit 
with us — avarice, ambition, envy, 
anger, and pride ; if these were to be 
banished, we should infallibly enjoy 
perpetual peace. — Petrarch. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace. 
To silence envious tongues. Be just ana 
fear not: . , . . 

Let all the ends thou aim’st at he thy 
country’s, , 

Thy God’s, and truth’s. —Shakespeare. 


People are always expecting to get 
peace in heaven; but you know what- 
ever peace they get there will be ready- 
made. Whatever of making peace they 
can be blest for must be on the earth 
here. — Ruskiru 


Peace, above all things, is to be de- 
sire'i, but blood must sometimes be 
spilled to obtain it on equable' and 
lasting terms. — ^Andrew Jackson. 


Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun , of 
York; 

And all the clouds that lower’d upon our 
house. 

In the deep bosom of the ocean buried. 

— Shakespeare, 


We love peace, as we abhor pusil- 
lanimity ; bub pot peace at any price. 
There is a peace more destructive of 
the manhood of living man than war 
is destructive of his material body. 
Ghains are worse .than , bayonets. — 
Pouglae T errold. , , ‘ . 

The Pilgrim they laM in a large 
tipper chamber, whose window opened 
toward the sun-rising; the Pf 

the chamber was Peace, where he s^lept 
till break of day. and then he awc^e 
and sang.--*-Bunyan. 


You may assuredly find perfect 
peace, if you are resolved to do that 


O Peace! thou source and soul of social 
life; . , 

Beneath whose calm inspiring influence. 
Science his views enlarges, Art refines. 
And swelling Commerce opens all her 
ports; . 

Blessed he the man divine, who gives ui 
tlieel — Thomson. 


Plis helmet now shall make a hive for 
bees, ^ - 

And lover’ll sonnets turn d to holy 
psalms; 

A man at arms must now serve on ms 
knees, , 

And feed on jirayers, which are his ages 
• alms- — Geo. Peele. 


Buried was the bloody hatchet; 

Buried was the dreadful war-club; 
Buried were all yrarlike weapons,, 

And the war-cry iVas forgotten.^ 

Then was peace among the nations. 

' — ^Longfellow. 

Peace is the proper result of the 
Christian temper. It Is the great 
kindness which our religion doth us, 
that it brings us to a settledness of 
mitid, and a (Consistency within onr- 
selves. — Bishop Patrick. 

With unmn gronnde(i( on taiseh9oa 

and ordering us to speak and act lies, 
we will not have anything to do. 
Peace? A brutal lethargy Is peace- 
able; the noisome graive is peaceable. 
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Pedantry 


We hope for a living peace, not a dead 
one ! — Carlyle. 


There are interests by the sacrifice 
of which peace is too dearly pur- 
chased. One should never be at peace 
to the shame of his own soul — to the 
violation of his integrity or of his alle- 
giance to God. — Chapin. 


How different the peace of God from 
that of the world ! It calms the pas- 
sions, preserves the purity of con- 
science, is inseparable from righteous- 
ness, unites us to God and strengthens 
us against temptations. The peace of 
the soul consists in an absolute resig- 
nation to the will of God. — F^nelon. 


The goodness of the heart is shown in 
deeds 

Of peacefulness and kindness. Hand and 
heart 

Are ope thing with the good, as thou 
should’ St he. 

Do my words trouble thee? then treasure 
them, 

Pain overgot gives peace, as death doth 
Heaven. 

All things that speak of Heaven speak of 
peace. Bailey. 


Oh first of human blessings! and supreme. 
Fair peace 1 how lovely, how delightful 
thou! 

By whose wide tie, the kindred sons of men 
Live brothers like, in amity combin’d. 

And unsuspicious faith; while honest toil 
Gives every joy, and to those joys a right. 
Which idle, barbarous rapine but usurps. 

— Thomson, 


Like the rainbow, peace rests upon 
the earth, but its arch is lost in 
heaven. Heaven bathes it in hues of 
light — it springs up amid tears and 
clouds — it is a reflection of the eternal 
sun — it is an assurance of calm — it is 
the sign of a great covenant between 
God and man — it is an emanation from 
the distant orb of immortal light. — ‘ 
Colton. 


A time will come when the science 
of destruction shall *b^<3 before the 
arts of peace; when the genius which 
multiplies our powers, which creates 
new products, which diffuses comfort 
anfl happiness among the great mass 
of the people, shall occupy m the gen- 
eral estimation of mankind that rank 


which reason and common sense now 
assign to it. — ^Arago. 


No peace was ever won from fate 
by subterfuge or argument; no peace 
is ever in store for any of us, but that 
which we ^ shall^ win by victory over 
shame or sin — victory over the sin that 
oppresses, as well as over that which 
corrupts. — Ruskin. 

Pedantry 

Opinionated assurance. — Wendell 
Phillips. 


With loads of learned lumber in his 
head. — Pope. 


Deep-versed in books, and shallow 
in himself. — Milton. 


A pedant is a precocious old man. — 
De Boufflers. 


Pedantry is paraded knowledge. — 
H. W. Shaw. 


Pedantry proceeds from much read- 
ing and little understand ing.-~SteeIc, 


Pedants, who have the least knowl- 
edge to^ be proud of, are impelled most 
by vanity. — Wilkie Collins. 


Folly disgusts us less by her igno- 
rance than pedantry by her learning. 
— Colton. 


Pedantry consists in the use of 
words unsuitable to the time, place, 
and company. — Coleridge. 


The most annoying of all block- 
heads is a well-read fool. — Bayard 
Taylor. 


The brains of a pedant, however full, 
are vacant. — Greville. 


, A pedant bolds more to instruct us 
with what he knows, than of what we 
are ignorant. — Petit-Senn. 


Pedants are men who would appear 
to be learned, without the necessary 
ingredient of knowledge. — Bancroft. 


Pedantry in learning is like 
hypocrisy in religion — a form ol 









‘iaioivledige withcHit tbe power of it. — 
Addison. 


Pendantry is t!ie unseasonable osten- 
tation of learning. It may be discov- 
ered either in the choice of a subject 
or in the manner ef treating it. — ^Dr. 
Johnson. 


Pedantry, in the common accepta- 
tion of the word, means an absurd 
ostentation of learnii^, and stiffness of 
phraseology, proceeding from a mis- 
guided knowledge of books and a total 
ignorance of men, — Mackenzie. 


Pedantry and bigotry are mill- 
sfeenes, able to sink the best book which 
carries the least part of their dead 
weight. The temper of the pedagogue 
suits not with the age ; and the world, 
however it may be taught, will not be 
tutored. — Shaftesbury. 


Pedantry prides ^ herself on being 
wrong by rules ; while common-sense is 
contented to be right, without them. 
The former would rather stumble in 
following the dead, than walk upright 
by the profane assistance of the living, 
--kloltoii. 


Learning, like traveling and all other 
methods ©f Improvement, it finishes 
good sense, so it makes a salty man ten 
thousand times more insufferable by 
supplying variety of matter to his im- 
pertinence, and giving him an oppor- 
tunity of abounding m absurdities. — 
Addison. 


A well-read fool is the most pestilent 
of blockheads; his learning is a ffail 
which he knows not how to handle, 
and with which he breaks his neigh- 
bor’s shi IS as well as his own. Keep 
a Mlow of this d^cription at arm’s 
length, as you value the integrity of 
your bones. — Stanislaus. 

Pedigree 

But even though you be sprung 
in direct line from Hercules, if you 
show a low-born' m^nness, that long 
succe^ion of ancestors whom you dis- 
grace are so many witnesses agatni^ 
you ; and this, grand display of their 
tarnished^ glory but ^rves to make 
your %nominy more evident. — Boileau, I 


Fen, 

The pen became a clarion. — Long- 
fellow. 


Pens carry further than rifled can-> 
non. — Bayard Taylor. 

The pen is the lever that moves the 
world. — Talmage, 


The pen is the tongue of the mind. — ■ 
Cervantes. * 


The chisel is the pen of the sculptor. 
—Pius IX. 


Take away the sword; 

States can he saved without it; bring the 
pen. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


ITl make thee famous by my pen, 
And glorioiis by my sword. 

— Montro6e, 


I had rather stand the shock of a 
basilisk than the fury of a merciless 
pen. — Sir T. Browne. 


In days of yore, the poet’s pen 
From wing of bird was plunder’d, 
Perhaps of goose, but now and then, 
From Jove’s own eagle sunder’d. 
But now,, metallic pens disclose 
Alone the poet’s numbers; 

In iron inspiration glows, 

Or with the poet sHtmbers. 

— ^John Quincy Adams. 


Oht natxnre’s noblest gift — my grey goos® 
quill : 

Slave of my thoughts, obedient to my will, 
Torn from thy parent bird to form a pen, 
Xh^t, mighty instrument of litthe men! 

‘ — Byron. 


B'eneath the rule of men entirely great, 
The pen is mightier than the sword. Be*- 
-hold ' 

The arch esnchaaiteri® wami! itself a noth’* 

But taking, sprcery from the master h^nd* ’ 
To paralyze Caesars, and to strike 
The loud earth breathless! 

— Bulwer-Lytton. 


No man was more foolish when he 
had not a pen in his hand (than Gold^' 
smith), or more wim when' he bad.--^< 
Hr. Johnson. ' 


The strokes of the fien need delibefri^- 
tion as much as those of the swor*’ 
need swiftness. — ^hlia Ward Howes.' 
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T]si0 peo hsLS shaken mtions. — Tap- 
per. 


The poet^s pen is the true divinimj; rod 

Which trembles towards the inner founts 
of feeling; 

Bringing to light and use, else had frona 
all. 

The many sweet clear sources which we 
have 

Of good and beauty in our own deep 
bosoms^ 

And marks the variatimas of all aniad 

As does the needle. — Bailey. 


The pen is a formidable w^pon; bu+’j 
a loan can kill himself with it a great 
deal more eajsily than be -can other 
people. — G. D. Prentice. 

Penetration 

Penetration has an air of divina- 
tion; it pleases oar vanity more than 
any other quality of the mind. — Roche- 
foucauld. 


Penetration seems a kind of inspira- 
tior ; 'c gives one an idea of prophecy- 
— ^IiOfd Greville. 

Penitence 

He who is penitent k almost inno- 
eent. — Seneca. 


Christian penitence is something 
more than a thought or an emotion or 
a tear ; it is action. — William Adams. 


It would tire the hands of an angel 
to write down all the pardons God 
bestows upon true, penitent believers. 
— Joshua Bates. 


ifcnqw what yonr sin is and confess 
itj, but do not imagine that you have 
Approved yourself a penitent by con- 
^^ing sin in the abstract. — T. L. 

If we do not know what the sorrow 
oi penitence is, we have been living 
on the surface of life — ^unmindful ^ 
pi’ Its id^p realities, unconscious of its 
grander glories. — F. D. Hiintington. 

' The law cau never save us; and he 
Is* Uearest to the forgiveness of the 
who, with a contrite heart, dis- 
cerns most clearly and feels most pro- 
foundly that perfection of the Divine 
which imphaches and eondemps 
hSU-^-Williain Adams. 


People 

The character of the common people 
changes in a single day. — Voltaire. 


The will of the people is the best 
law. — U. S. Grant. 


The people are the only sovereigns 
of any country. — R. D. Owen. 


The vulgar and the many are fit 
only to be led or driven. — South. 


The second, sober thought of the 
people is seldom wrong, and always 
efficient. — Martin Van Buren. 


By gaming the people, the kingdom 
is gained ; by losing the people, th« 
kingdom is lost. — Confucius. 


No party should fear to go before 
the people for their decision. — Robert 

Yates. 

Orators inflame the people, whose 
anger is really but a short fit of mad- 
ness. — Swift 


And what the people hut a herd confus’dr 
A miscellaneous rabble, who extol 
Things vulgar, and, well weigh’d, scarce 
worth the praise? 

They praise, and they admire, they know 
mot what, 

And know not whcrni, hut as one leads thr 
other; 

And what delight to be by such extolrd, 

To live upon their tongues, and be their 
^ta!k. 

Of whom to be disprais’d “were no smafl 
praise ? — ^Milton. 

Perc^ptioai, 

The more sand has escaped from 
the hour-glass of our life, tiue clearer 
we should see through it. — Richter, 


Kinds that have nothing to ci;mfer 
Find little to perceive. 

— Wordsworth. 


All papas and mammas hp.ve exactly 
th^t 3ort of sight which distinguishes 
objects at a distance clearly, while 
they need spectacles to see those under 
thdr very noses. — Ruffini. 


IVfake a point nev^er so clear, it is 
great odds that a man whose habits 
and the bent of whose miTMl Ke a ooit- 
tr€&y way, shal! be unable to oona* 
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prebend it. So weak a thing is reason 
in competition with inclination. — 
Bishop Berkeley, 

Perfection 

All perfection, is melancholy, — Mrs. 
Oliphant. 


I have seen an end of all perfection. 
—Bible. 


God never made His work for man 
to mend. — Dryden. 


Woman is most perfect when most 
womanly. — Gladstone. 

The very pink of perfection. — Gold- 
smith. » 


Even women are perfect at the out- 
set. — Rochefoucauld. 


Earth’s noblest thing — a woman per- 
fected. — Lowell. 

There are many lovely women, but 
no perfect, ones. — Victor Hugo. 


Whoever thinks a perfect work to 
see, thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor 
e’er shall be. — Pope. 


Many things impossible to thought 
have been by need to full perfection 
brought. — Dryden. 


There are no perfect women in the 
world ; only hypocrites exhibit no" de- 
fects, — Ninon de Lenclos. 


Faultily faultless, icily regular, 
splendidly null, dead perfection ; no 
more. — Tennyson. 


Were she perfect, one would admire 
her more, but love her less. — Grattan. 


Trifles make perfection; but perfec- 
tion is no trifle. — Michael Angelo. 


Thou hast no faults, or I no faults can 
spy; 

Thou art all beauty, or all blindness I. 

— Christopher Codrington. 


It is reasonable to have perfection 
in our eye, that we may always ad- 
vance towards it, though we know it 
can never be reached. — Dr. Johnson. 


Let no man measure by a scale of 
perfection the meager product of 
reality in this poor world of ours. — • 
Schiller. 


The divine nature is perfection ; and 
to be nearest to the divine nature is to 
be nearest to perfection. — Xenophon. 


If a man should happen to reach 
perfection in this world, he would have 
to die immediately to enjoy himself. — 
H. W. Shaw. 


The maxims tell you to aim at per- 
fection, which is well ; but it’s unat- 
tainable, all the same. — Bayard Tay- 
lor. 


Perfection is attained by slow de- 
grees ; she requires the hand of time. — 
Voltaire. 


Perfection does not exist. To un- 
derstand it is the triumph of human 
intelligence; to desire to possess it is 
the most dangerous kind of madness. 
— Alfred de Musset. 


In this broad earth of ours, 

Amid the measureless grossness and the 
slag. 

Enclosed and safe within its central heart. 
Nestles the seed perfection. 

— Walt Whitman. 


What’s come to perfection perishes, 

Things learned on earth we shall practise 
in heaven; 

Works done least rapidly Art most cher- 
ishes. — Robert Browning. 


To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
to throw a ;perfume on the violet, to 
smooth the ice, or add another hue 
unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 
to seek the beauteous eye of heaven 
to garnish, is wasteful and ridiculous 
excess. — Shakespeare. 


He who boasts of being perfect is 
perfect in folly. I never saw a perfect 
man. Every rose has its thorns, and 
every day its night. Even the sun 
shows spots, and the skies are dark- 
ened with clouds; and faults of some 
kind nestle in every bosom. — Spur- 
geon. 


Aim at perfection in everything, 
though in most things it is unattain* 
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able; however, they who aim at it. 
and persevere, will come much nearer 
to it than those whose laziness and de- 
spondency make them give it up as 
unattainable. — Chesterfield. 

Perjury 

At lovers’ perjuries, 

They say, Jove laughs. — Shakespeare. 

Shall I lay perjury upon my soul? 
No, not for Venice I^Shakespeare. 


" And hast thou sworn on every slight pre- 
tence, 

Till perjuries are common as bad pence. 

While thousands, careless of the damning 
sin. 

Kiss the book’s outside, who ne’er look 
within ? — Cowper. 


Fear not to swear; the winds carry 
the perjuries of lovers without effect 
over land and sea, thanks to Jupiter. 
The father of the gods himself has 
denied effect to what foolish lovers in 
their eagerness have sworn. — Tibullus. 

Persecution 

Persecution is not wrong because it 
is cruel ; but it is cruel because it is 
wrong. — Whately. 


A religion which requires persecu- 
tion to sustain it is of the devil’s 
propagation. — Hosea Ballou. 

Christianity has made martyrdom 
sublime, and sorrow triumphant. — 
Chapin. 


The way of this world is, to praise 
dead saints, and persecute living ones, 
—Rev. N. Howe. 


Whoever is right, the persecutor 
rnust'be wrong. — William Penn. 


A desire to resist persecution is irn- 
planted in the nature of man. — Taci- 
tus. 


The history of persecution is a his- 
tory of endeavor to cheat nature, to 
make water run up hill, to twist a rope 
et sand.' — Emerson. 

Persecution to persons in a high 
rank stands them in the stead of emi- 
‘ erit virtue. — Cardinal de Retz, 


Persecution is disobeying the most 
solemn injunction of Christianitjg 
under the sham plea of upholding it. — 
Chatfield. 


Wherever you see persecution, there 
is more than a probability that truth 
lies on the persecuted side. — Latimer. 


Galileo probably would have escaped 
persecution if his discoveries could 
have been disproved. — Whately. 


It is an inherent and inseparable in- 
convenience in persecution that it 
knows not where to stop. — Robert 
Hall. 

Blessed are they which are perse- 
cuted for righteousness’ sake, for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven. — Bible. 


Persecution often does in this life 
what the last day will do completely — 
separate the wheat from the tares. — 
Milner. 


The oppression of any people for 
opinion’s sake has rarely had any 
other effect than to fix those opinions 
deeper, and render them more impor- 
tant. — Hosea Ballon. 


There are only two things in which 
the false professors of all religions 
have agreed — to persecute all other 
sects and to plunder their own. — Col- 
ton. 


It is iniquitous, unjust, and most 
impolitic to persecute for religion’i^ 
sake. It is against natural religion, 
revealed religion, and sound policy. — 
Chief Justice Mansfield. 


It has become a settled principle 
that nothing which is good and true 
can be destroyed by persecution, but 
that the effect ultimately is to estab- 
lish more firmly, and to spread more 
widely, that which it was designed to 
overthrow. It has long since passed 
into a proverb that “the blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the church.” — 
Albert Barnes. 


In that disputable point of persecu- 
ting men for conscience sake, I see such 
dreadful consequences rising, I would 
be as fully convinced of the truth nf itr 
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a« a matbeiimtica^ demoJistrat4«a, be- 
f®ase I woaM venture tta act up<m k or 
make it a part of my religion. — Addi- 
son. 

PerseTeraxLce 

Persewerana© is king.^ — H. W. tSbaw. 


Perseverance is irresistible. — Ser- 
torins* 


Victory belongs to the most perse- 
vering. — N apoleon. 


Piregss on I a better fate awaits thee. 
■ — Victor Hugo. 


Hope against hope, and ask till ye 
receive. — Montgomery. 


Every noble work is at first impos- 
sible. — Carlyle. 


Whoever perseveres will be crowned. 
— Herder. 


A falling drop at last will carve a 
stone. — Lucretius. 


Much rain wears the marble. — 
Shakespeare. 


The virtue lies in the struggle, not 
the prize. — IR, M: Mikies. ' 

Perseverance and audacity generally 
win. — ^ISIadame Beluzy. 


Hard pounding, gentlemen; but we 
Will see who can pound the longest. — 
Wellington at Waterloo. 


No rock so hard but that a lltt^ 
wave may heat admission in a thou- 
,sand years. — Tennyson. 


Nothing is so hard but search will 
find it out — Herrick. 


FeW things are impossible to dili- 
gence and skill. — .Johnson. 


Great works are performed not by 
strength but by perseverance. — John- 
son. 


All the great iiaptams have per- 
formed vast achievements by conform- 
ing with the rules of) art — ^by adjnst- 
ling efforts to obsluoles. — Napoleon I. 


By gnawing through a dyke even a 
rat may drown a nation. — Edward 
Burke. 


He that ^all endure unto the eaad 
the same shall be saved. — Bible. 


Do not, for one repulse, forego the pur. 
pose 

That you resolv’d to effect. 

— S hakespeare. 


Those who would attain to any 
marked degree of excellence in a chosen 
pursuit must work, and work hard for 
it, prince or peasant. — ^Bayard Taylor. 


Even in social life, ii; is persistency 
which attracts confidence, more than 
talents and accomplishments. — Whip- 
plew 


Perpetual pushing and assurance 
put a difficulty out of countenance, 
and make a seeming impossibility give 
way. — Jeremy Collier. 


Great effects come of indostry and 
perseverance ; for audacity doth almost 
bind and, mate the weaker sort of 
minds. — Bacon. 


.There is no creature so contemptible 
bait by resolution may gain his point. 
— L’Estrange. 


Perseverance and tact are the two 
great ^q^ualities most valuable for all 
men who would mount, but especlaHy 
for those who have to step out of the 
crowd. — Earl of Beaconsfielcl. 


There is no royal road to anything. 
One thing at a time, all things in suc- 
cession. That which grows fast with- 
ers rapidly; that which grows 
slowly endures. — J. G. Holland. 


The nerve that never relaxes, the 
eye that never blenches,' the thought 
that never wanders — these are the mas- 
ters of victory. — Burke. 


Few things are impracticable in 
themselves; and it is for want of ap- 
plication, rather than of means, that 
men fail of success. — Rochefoucauld. 


Tct I argue not against heavem’s 
hand or will, nor bate a jot of heart 
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or hope, but still bear up and steer 
right onward. — Milton. 


The block of granite, which was an 
obstacle in the pathway of the weak, 
becomes a stepping-stone in the path- 
way of the strong. — Carlyle. 


If there be one thing on earth which 
is_ truly admirable, it is to see God’s 
wisdom blessing an inferiority of nat- 
ural powers, where they have been 
honestly, truly, and zealously culti- 
vated. — Dr. Arnold. 


I hold a doctrine, to which I owe 
not much, indeed, but all the little I 
ever had, namely, that with ordinary 
talent and extraordinary perseverance, 
alt things are attainable.— Sir T. F. 
Buxton. 


The practice of perseverance is the 
discipline of the noblest virtues. To 
run well, we must nm to the end. It 
is not the fighting but the conquering 
that gives a hero bis title to renown. 
— E. L. Magoon. 


I'm proof against that word ‘Tail- 
ur#.” I’Ve seen behind it. The only 
failure a man ought to fear is failure 
in cleaving to the purpose he sees to 
be best. — George Eliot. 


Perseverance, dear my lord, 

Keeps honour bright: to have done is. to 
^ hang 

Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 
In monumental mockery. 

' — Shakespeare. 


The man who consecrates his hours 
By vigVous effort, and an honest aim. 

At once he draws the stmg of life and 
death ; 

He walks with nature; and her naths are 
peace. — -Yovuag. 


Want of perseverance is the gr(^t 
fault hf women in everything — morals, 
attention to health, friendship, and so 
©n. It oainnot be too often repeated 
that women never reach the end of 
anything through want of persever- 
ance. — Mme. Necker. 


’ ’The conditions ol conquest are al- 
ways easy. We have but to toil 
awMle, endure awbile, beMeve always^ 
am# ner^ turn back.— 


There are two ways of attaining 
an important end — force and persever- 
ance. Force falls to the lot only of 
the privileged few, but austere and sus- 
tained perseverance can be practiced 
by the most insignificant. Its silent 
power grows irresistible with time. — 
Madame Swetchine. 


It is interesting to notice how some 
minds seem almost to create them- 
selves, springing up under every dis- 
advantage, and working their solitary 
but irresistible way through a thou- 
sand obstacles. — Washington Irving. 


Great works are performed, not by 
strength, but by perseverance. Yonder 
palace was raised by single stones, yet 
you see its height and spaciousness. 
He that shall walk with vigor three 
hours a day will pass in seven years 
a space equal to the circumference of 
the globe. — ^Johnson. 


Stick to your aim; the mongrel’s hold 
will slip, ’ 

But only crow-bars loose the bull-dog^s 


lip; 

Small as he looks, the jaw that never 
yields, 

Drags down the bellowmg monarch of the 
fields. — O. W. Holmes. 


Life affords no higher pleasure than 
that of surmounting difficulties, pass- 
ing fro-m one step of success to an- 
other, forming new wishes and seeing 
them gratified. He that labors in any 
great or laudable undettaking has his 
fatigues first supported by hope' and 
afterwards rewarded by joy. — ^Er. 
Johnson. 


Dfd yon ever hear of a man who had 
striven all Im life faithfully and singly 
towards an object, and in no naeasure 
obtained it? If a man constantly 
aspires, is he not elevated? I>id ever 
a man try heroism, magnanimity, 
truth, sincerity, and find ths^t there 
was no advantage in them — that it 
was a vain endeavor? — Thorean. 


Tt is all very well to tell me that a 
young man has distinguished himself 
by a brilliant first spe^h. He may 
go on, or he may be satisfied with his 
5rst tritnnph; but show me a young 
man has not succeeded at fiiJst, 
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and nevertheless has gone on, and I 
will hack that young man to do better 
than most of those who have succeeded 
at the first trial— Charles James Fox. 


All the performances of human art, 
at which we look with praise or won- 
der, are instances of the resistless force 
of perseverance ; it is by this that the 
quarry becomes a pyramid, and that 
distant countries are united by canals. 
If a man was to compare the effect of 
a single stroke of a pickaxe, or of one 
impression of the spade, with the gen- 
eral design and last result, he would 
be overwhelmed with the sense of their 
disproportion ; yet those petty opera- 
tions, incessantly continued, in time 
surmount the greatest difficulties, and 
mountains are leveled and oceans 
bounded, by the slender force of human 
beings. — Dr. Johnson. 

Personality 

Inanimate objects sometimes appear 
endowed with a strange power of sight. 
A statue notices, a tower watches, the 
face of an edifice contemplates. — 
Victor Hugo. 


Personality is that which is most 
intimate to me — that by which I must 
act out my life. It is that by which 
I belong to man, that by which I am 
able to reach after God; and He has 
given to me this pearl of great price. 
It is an immortal treasure ; it is mine, 
it is His, and no man shall pluck it 
out of His hand. — Hugh R. Haweis. 


It is only for those to employ 
force who possess strength without 
judgment; but the well advised will 
have recourse to other means. Be- 
sides, he who pretends to carry his 
point by force bath need of many as- 
sociates; but the man who can per- 
suade knows that he is himself suffi- 
cient for the purpose ; neither can such 
a one be supposed forward to shed 
blood; for, who is there would choose 
to destroy a fellow citizen rather than 
make a friend of him by mildness and 
persuasion ? — Xenophon. 

Perverseness 

To so perverse a sex all grace is 
vain. — Dryden. 


Perverseness is your whole defence. 
— Swift. 


The perverseness of my fate is such 
that he’s not mine because he’s mine 
too much. — Dryden. 


We have all a propensity to grasp at 
forbidden fruit. — Cud worth. 


Virtue hath some perverseness, for 
she will neither believe her good nor 
other’s ill — Donne. 


Opposition always inflames the en- 
thusiast, never converts him. — Schiller. 


Best friends might loathe us, if what 
things perverse we know of our own 
selves they also knew. — Trench. 


Persuasion 

Persuasion tips his tongue whene’er 
he talks. — Colley Cibber. 


Few are open to conviction, but the 
majority of men are open to per- 
suasion. — Goethe. 


Persuasive speech, and more persuasive 
sighs, 

Silence that spoke, and eloquence of eyes. 

— Homer. 


Yet hold it more humane, more heav’nly, 
first, 

By winning words to conquer willing 
hearts, 

And make persuasion do the work of fear. 

— Milton, 


He, from whose Ups divine per- 
suasion flows. — Homer. 


Some men, like spaniels, will only 
fawn the more when repulsed, but will 
pay little heed to a friendly caress. — 
A^d-el-Kader. 


When once a man is determined to 
believe, the very absurdity of the doc- 
trine confirms him in his faith. — 
Junius. 


Perverseness is one of the primitive 
impulses of the human heart — one of 
the indivisible, primary faculties or 
sentiments which give direction to 
man. — Edgar A. Poe. 


For so remarkably perverse is the 
nature of man that he despises who- 
ever courts him, and admires whoever 
will not bend before him.-— Thucydidea 
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The strength of the donkey mind lies 
in adopting a course inversely as the 
arguments urged, which, well consid- 
ered, requires as great a mental force 
as the direct sequence. — George Eliot. 

PMlantliropy 

When we see a special reformer we 
feel like asking him, What right have 
you, sir, to your own virtue? Is vir- 
tue piecemeal ? — Emerson. 


I never knew a trader in philan- 
thropy who was not wrong in his head 
or heart somewhere or other.— Cole- 
ridge. 

There are philanthropists who, in- 
capable of managing their own little 
affairs, take upon themselves those of 
the whole world ; but as their creditors 
always outnumber their disciples, they 
owe humanity more than she will ever 
owe them. — J. Petit-Senn. 


There was a time when I believed in 
the persuadability of man, and had 
the mania of man-mending. Expe- 
rience has taught me better. The 
ablest physician can do little in the 
great lazar-house of society. He acts 
the wisest part who retires from the 
contagion. — Southey. 

FMlosopliy 

Queen of arts, and daughter of 
heaven. — Burke. 


Philosophy is nothing but discretion. 
— John Selden. 


Adversity’s sweet milk, philosophy. 
— Shakespeare. 

Philosophy is the health of the 
paind. — Seneca. 

Philosophy is the art of living. — 

Plutarch. 

To scorn philosophy is truly to phi- 
losophize.' — Pascal. 


^ true philosopher is beypnd the 
reach of fortune., — liandor. 

Philosophy is reason with the eyes 
of the soul — Simms. 

t>xis1ness of philosophy is to eir- 
^nanavjgato feuman nature.^ — Hare. 


To study philosophy is nothing but 
to prepare one’s self to die. — Cicero. 


This same philosophy is a good horse 
in the stable, but an arrant jade on 
a journey. — Goldsmith. 


What is philosophy? It is some- 
thing that lightens up, that makes 
bright. — Victor Cousin. 


All philosophy lies in two words, 
“sustain” and “abstain.” — Epictetus. 


Philosophy is as far separated from 
impiety as religion is from fanaticism. 
— Biderot. 


Philosophy, if rightly defined, is 
naught but the love of wisdom. — 
Cicero. 


All that philosophy can teach is to 
be stubborn or sullen under misfor- 
tunes. — Goldsmith. 


The philosophy of one century is the 
common sense of the next. — Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


Philosophy abounds more than phi- 
losophers, and learning more than 
learned men. — W. B. Clulow. 


Philosophy, while it soothes the rea- 
son, damps the ambition. — Bulwer- 
Lytton. 


A little philosophy inclineth a man’s 
mind to atheism, but depth in philos- 
ophy bringeth men’s minds about to 
religion. — Bacon. 


If I wished to punish a province, I 
woul(J have it governed by philos- 
opl^ers. — Frederick the Great. 


The Christian religion, rightly ^ un- 
derstood, is tb,e deepest and choicest 
price . oi philosophy. — Sir Thomas 
Moore. 


Whence? . whither? why? bow? — 
these questions cover all philosophy.—^ 
Joubert. 


There are more things in heavOT 
and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt 
of in your philosophy. — Shakespeare- 
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Philosophy is the rational expres- 
sion of genius. — Lamartine. 


Philosophy triumphs easily over 
past evils and future evils, but present 
evils triumph over it. — La Roche- 
foucauld. 


Philosophy goes no further than 
probabilities, and in every assertion 
keeps doubt in reserve. — Froude. 


Religion is the eldest sister of phi- 
losopl^ : on whatever subjects they 
n^y Sffer, it is unbecoming in either 
to quarrel, and most so about their 
inheritance. — Landor. 


Philosophy consists not in airy 
schemes or idle speculations; the rule 
and conduct of all social life is her 
great province. — ^Thomson. 


Philosophy is the art and law of 
life, and it teaches us what to do 
in all cases, and, like good marksmen, 
to hit the white at any distance. — 
Seneca. 


The discovery of what is true and 
the practice of that which i« good 
are the two most important objects of 
philosophy. — ^Voltaire. 


Phil^ophy, when superficially stud- 
ied, excites doubt: when thoroughly 
explored, it dispels it. — Bacon. 


How charming is divine philosophy ! 
not harsh nor crabbed, as dull fools 
suppose, but musical as is Apollo's 
lute ! — Milton. 


The philosopher is he to whom the 
highest has descended, and the lowest 
has mounted up ; who is the equal and 
kindly brother of all. — Carlyle. 


To be a husbandman is but a re- 
treat from the city; to be a philos- 
opher, from the world; or rather a 
retreat from the world, as it is man’s, 
into tke world, as it is God’s. — (3ow- 
ley. 


Philosophy alone makes the mind 
invincible, and places us out of the 
reach of fortune, so that all her ar- 
rows fall short of ttS. — Seneca. 


Philosophy is a goddess, whose head 
indeed is in heaven, but whose feet 
are upon earth; she attempts more 
than she accomplishes, and promises 
more than she performs. — Colton. 


Divine Philosophy! by whose pure light 
We first distinguish, then pursue the 
right; 

Thy power the breast from every error 
frees, 

And weeds out all its vices by degrees. 

—Gifford. 


A pipe is a pocket philosopher , — 9 
truer one than Socrates, for it never 
asks questions. Socrates must have 
been very tiresome, when one thinks 
of it. — Ouida. 


There was never yet philosopBer 
that could endure the toothache pa- 
tiently, however they have writ th^ 
style of gods, and made a push at 
chance and sufferance. — Shakespeare. 


True philosophy is that which ren- 
ders us to ourselves, and all others 
who surround us, better, and at the 
same time more content, more patient, 
more calm, smd more ready for all de- 
cent and pure enjoyment- — Lavater. 


The road to true philosophy is pre- 
cisely the same with that which leads 
to true religion ; and from both the 
one and the other, unless we would 
enter in as little children, we must 
expect to be totally excluded. — Bacon, 


Sublime Philosophy! 

Thou art the patriarch’s ladder, reaching 
heaven, 

And bright with beckoning angels; but, 
alas! 

Wc see thee, like the patriarch, but in 
dreams, 

By the first step, dull slumbering on the 
earth. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Tutored by thee, hence Poetry exalts 
Her voice to ages; and informs the page 
With music, image, sentiment, and 
thought, 

Never to die! the treasure of mankind! 
Their highest honor, and their truest joy! 
Without thee, what were unenKghten'd 
Man? — Thomson. 

Philosophy is a proud, sullen de- 
tector of the poverty and misery of 
man. It mav turn him from the world 
with a proud^ sturdy contempt ; bnt IT 
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eannot ©CHire forward and say, here are 
rest, grace, pardon, peace, strength, 
and consolation. — CJecU. 


Philosophy is a bully that talks very 
loud when the danger is at a distance ; 
but the moment she is hard pressed by 
the enemy she is not to be found at 
her post, but leav^ the brunt of the 
battle to be borne by her humbler but 
steadier comrade, Religion. — Colton. 


Make philosophy thy journey, the- 
ology thy journey’s end : philosophy is 
a pleasant way, but dangerous to him 
that either tires- or retires; in. this' 
journey it is safe neither to loiter nor! 
to rest, till thou hast attained thy’ 
journey’s end; he that sits down a 
philosopher rises up an atheist. — I 
Quarles. 


Philosophical studies are beset by 
me peril, a person easily brings him- 
self to think that he thinks; and a 
smattering of science enewrages eoe- 
ceit. He is above hie companions. A 
hieroglyphic is a spell. The gnostic 
dogma is enneifoma writing to the 
nrrlMon. Moreover, the vain man is 
generally a doubter. It is Newton 
who sees himself in a child on the 
sea shore, and his discoveries in the 
colored shells. — ^Willmtotl 

Phrenology 

’Tis strange how like a very dunce, 
hCan, with his. bumps upoa his sconce, 
fias lived so long, and yet n© tnowledge 
he 

Has had, till lately, of Phrenology — 

A science that by sfmple dint of 
Headcocnhing he srhcM^ find a himt oi£. 
When scratching ©’er those little pole- 
hills 

The faculties throw up Hkc mole hiHs, 
•—Hood. 

FEys^ic >— FEysieiaxL 

Throw physic to thie dogs^ I*M none 
of it. — Shakespeare. 


Time m generally the best doctor. 

^Ond. 


A wise physicia®, sM’d onar wounds to 
• ' ‘heal,. ! 

Is more than armies to the paibfc .weak 

— Pope. 


•PhyaJi^iian,, h^al thyselL-rl^ble. 


The purse of the patient often pro- 
tracts his case. — Zimmermann. 


Joy, and Temperance, and Repose, 
Slam, the door on the doctor’s nose. 

— LongfeRow, 


A man who imurs drugs of which 
he knows little into a body of which 
he knows less. — Voltaire. 


We have not only multiplied dhsf- 
eases, but we have made them more 
fatal. — Rush. 


Physic, for the most part, is noth- 
ing else but the substitute of exercise 
or temperance. — ^Addison. 


Though fancy may be the patient’s 
complaint, necessity is often the doc- 
tor’s^ — ^Zimmermann. 


Physicians axe the cobblers, rather 
the botchers, of men’s bodies; as the 
one patches o-ur tattered clothes, so 
the other solders our diseased flesh. — 
John Ford. 


Physicians, of all men, are most 
liappy; whatever good success soever 
they have tk© world proclaimeth, and 
what faults they commit the earth 
covereth. — Quarles. 


They have no other doctor but sssua 
and the fresh air, and that such an 
one as never sends them te the apoth- 
ecary. — South. 


A republic of philosophers, such as 
speculative men are fond of foiming 
iiu imaginatkwEn, but which waa never 
known. — Livius. 


Giaiy Patin recommends to a patient 
to have no dootoc but a horse, and 
no apothecary but an ajss !r— Chester- 
field. 


In the actual condition of medical 
science, the physician mostly plays bu»fe 
the part of simple spectator of the 
sad episodes whiclpi his profession fur- 
nishes him. — Magendie^ 


i think you mi^t dispense with 
half, your doetorsi if you would only 
cemsult EloeUix Sun mofpe, and be 
more lander the treatment of thes® 
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great hydropathic doctors, the clouds! 
—Beecher. 


Some persons will tell you, with 
an air of the miraculous, that they re- 
covered although they were given over ; 
whereas they might with more rea- 
son have said, they recovered because 
they were given over. — Colton. 


I do remember an apothecary, — 

And hereabouts he dwells, — whom late I 
noted 

In tatter’d weeds, with overwhelming 
brows. 

Culling of simples; meam were his looks. 
Sharp misery had worn him to the bones. 

— Shakespeare. 


Nothing is more estimable than a 
physician who, having a studied na- 
ture from his youth, knows the prop- 
erties of the human body, the diseases 
which assail it, the remedies which 
will benefit it, exercises his art. with 
caution, and pays equal attention to 
the rich and the poor. — Voltaire. 

Pbygiognomy 

Nature never writes a blind hand. — 
T. Starr King. 


There is a certain physiognomy in 
manners. — Joseph Cook. 


Trust not too much to an enchant- 
ing face. — Virgil. 


There is no art whereby to find the 
mind’s construction in the face. — 
Shakespeare. 


There is nothing truer than physi- 
ognomy, taken in connection with 
manner. — Dickens. 


The scope of an intellect is not to 
be measured by inches in a man’s face. 
■ — Benjamin West. 


Physiognomy is often a great falsi- 
fier, though as a rule it is honest 
enough. — Joaquin Miller. 


A wise man will find us to be rogues 
by our faces. — Swift. 


What knowledge is there of which 
man is capable that is not founded 
on the exterior, — the relation that ex- 
ists between visible and invisible, the 


perceptible and the imperceptible?— 
Lavater. 


W'e are all of us more or less ao 
tive physiognomists. — Thoreau. 


What is love at first sight but a 
proof of the powerful but silent lan- 
guage of physiognomy. — Mary Clem- 
mer. 


The language of the face is not 
taught by the schools; it is intuitive, 
and to the observant is always legi- 
ble. — Julia Ward tiowe. 


The unsuitableness of one man’s as- 
pect to another man’s fancy has raised 
such aversion as has produced a per- 
fect hatred of him. — South. 


The tongue is more easily controlled 
than the features of the face; and 
though the heart may be secret, the 
face is transparent. — Helen Hunt 


Children are marvellously and in- 
tuitively correct physiognomists. The 
youngest of them exhibit this trait. — 
BartoL 


The scope of an intellect is not to 
be measured with a tape-string, or a 
character deciphered from the shape 
or length of a nose. — Bovee. 


As the language of the face is uni- 
versal, so ’tis very comprehensive: no 
laconism can reach it; ’tis the short- 
hand of the mind, and crowds a great 
deal in a little room. — Jeremy Collier. 


Spite of Lavater, faces are often- 
times great lies. They are the paper 
money of society, for which on de- 
mand, there frequently proves to be 
no gold in the human coffer. — P. G« 
Trafford, 


These fiattering mirrors reflect im- 
perfectly what is within ; the cottn- 
tenance is often a gay deceiver. What 
dqfeots of mind lie hidden under its 
beauty! What fair exteriors conceal 
base souls !- — Corneille. 

The distinguishing characters of the 
face and the lineaments of the body 
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grow more plain and visible with time 
and age; but the peculiar physiogno- 
my of the mind is most discernible in 
children. — Locke. 


Every passion gives a particular 
cast to the countenance, and^ is apt 
to discover itself in some feature or 
other. I have seen an eye curse for 
half an hour together, and an eyebrow 
call a man a scoundrel. — Addison. 


Alas ! how few of nature’s faces 
there are to gladden us with their 
beauty! The cares and sorrows and 
hungerings of the world change them 
as they change hearts; and it is only 
when these passions sleep and have 
lost their hold forever that the trou- 
bled clouds pass off, and leave heav- 
en’s surface clear. — Dickens. 


It is believed that physiognomy is 
only a sin\ple development of the fea- 
tures already marked out by nature. 
It is my opinion, however, that in ad- 
dition to this development, the fea- 
tures come insensibly to be formed and 
assume their shape from the frequent 
and habitual expression of certain af- 
fections of the soul. These a^ec- 
tions are marked on the countenance ; 
nothing is more certain than this ; and 
when they turn into habits, they must 
leave on it durable impressions; — 
Rousseau. 

Pictures (See Paintings) 

The beauty of the picture is an 
abiding cohere te of the painter’s vis- 
iou- — Hartley Coleridge. 


All really great pictures exhibit the 
general habits of nature, manifested 
in some peculiar, rare, and beaU-tiful 
way. — Ruskin. 


^Whosoever loves not picture is in- 
jurious to truth, and all the wisdom 
of poetry. Picture is the invention of 
heaven, "^the most ancient and most 
akin to nature. It is itself a silent 
wprk, and always one and the same 
habit,— rBen Jonson. 

IJfTo picture can be good which de- 
ceives by itk imitation, for the very 
reason that nothing pan be beautiful 
which is not true.— Rnskin. 


Piety 

Piety softens all that courage bears. 
— Mme. Swetchine. 


Let us learn upon earth those things 
which can call us to heaven. — St. Je- 
rome. 


Earth has nothing more tender than 
a woman’s heart when it is the abode 
of piety. — Luther. 


Our piety must be weak and imper- 
fect if it do not conquer our fear of 
death. — Pdnelon. 


Christian piety annihilates the ego- 
tism of the heart; worldly politeness 
veils and represses it. — Pascal. 


We must labor unceasingly to ren- 
der our piety reasonable, and our rea- 
son pious. — Madame Swetchine. 


The affectation of sancti^ is a 
blotch on the face of piety. — Lavater. 


Let us carry only in this life that 
perfection which we have given to our 
soul. — Orfila. 


Reverence the highest ; have patience 
with the lowest. Let this day’s per- 
formance of the meanest duty "be thy 
religion. — Margaret Puller Ossoli. 


Piety and virtue are not only de- 
lightful for the present, but they leave 
peace and contentment behind them. — 
Tillotson. 


Piety does not mean that a man 
should make a sour face about things, 
and refuse to enjoy in moderation what 
his Maker has giypn. — Carlyle. 


We may learn by practice such 
things upon earth as shall be of use 
to us in heaven. Piety, unostentatious 
piety, is never out of place. — Chapin. 


True piety hath in it nothing weak, 
nothing sad, nothing constrained. It 
enlarges the heart; it is simple, freq, 
and attractive. — P^nelon. 


Let it not be imagined that the life 
of a good Christian must necessarily 
be a life melancholy and glgomi- 
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ness; for he only resigns some ^leaa- 
nr^, to eB|<^y others infinitely greater. 
>— Pascal. 


A. good man regants the root; he 
files the root, anfi ail else flows out 
of it. The root is filial piety; tlae 
fruit brotherly love. — Confucius. 


Piety is the necessary Ghnstian vir- 
tue proportioned adequat^y to the 
omniscience and spirituality of that 
Infiniite X)eity-“^Hammond. 

Among the many strange servilities 
mistaken for piety, one of the least 
lovely is that "which hopes to flatter 
by d^pising the world and villi-' 
tying human natureu — G. H. Lewes. 

John Wesley quaintly observed that 
the road to heaven is a narrow path,’ 
not intended for wheela, and that to' 
ride in a coach here and to go to heav-: 
en hereafter, was a happiness ^too; 
Hmeh for man. — ^Beecher. 


J do n# doubt but that genuine 
piety is 4i$)rmg pf p^aace of mind ; 
it enables us to bear the , sorrows of 
life, and lessens the pangs of death: 
the isame cannot he iSaid of hypocrisy. 

In theory, piety is reverwace and| 
love for God ; and in practice,^ it is the 
exercise of all our powers in obedi- 
ence to the Divine wifi. •Combining 
the theory and practice^ we have the 
richest treasure known on earth — -love 
for God shown in obedience to God. — 
B. W. Gates. 


Piety is not an end, but a means 
of attaining the highest degree of cul- 
tu;re by perfect peace of mind. BGwce 
it is to be observed that those who 
make piety an end and aim in itself 
for tie most part become hypocrites. — 
Goethe. 


It is impossible fpr the mind which 
Is ' not tofelTy destitute of p^ty, to 
bdhold the sublime, the awfid, the 
amazing works of creation and provi- 
dence; the heavens with their lumi- 
naries, the mountains, the ocean, the 
'M;oTm, the earthquake, and the vol- 
lano: the circnit of the seasons and 


tho reroiuticms of empires; without 
B^garking in them all the mighty hand 
of God, and feeling strong emotions 
of reverence toward the Author of 
these stupendous works.— Dwight. 


Pigsty is indifferent whether she en- 
ters at* the eye or at the ear. There 
is none of the senses at which she does 
not knock one day or other. The 
Puritans forgot this, and thrust 
Beauty out of the meeting-house and 
slammed the door in her face.— Lowell. 


Piety IS the only proper and ade- 
quate relief of decaying man. He that 
grows old without religious hopes, as 
he declines info imbecility, and feefe 
pains and isorrows mcessatitiy crowd- 
ing’ upon him, falls into a gulf of bot- 
tomless misery, in which every reflee- 
tion must plunge him deeper and deep- 
er. — Johnson. 


Piety raises and fortifies the m*lnd 
for trying occasions and painful 
events. When our country is threat- 
ened by dangers and pressed by diffi- 
culties who are the b^t bulwarks of 
its defence? Not the sons of dissi- 
pation and folly, not the smooth- 
tongued sycophants of a court, nor 
sceptics and blasphemers, from t^e 
school of infidelity ; but the man 
whose moral conduct is animated 
and sustained by the ^ doctrines 
and consolations of religion. 
py is that country where patriot- 
ism is sustained and sanctified by 
piety; where author^ respeqts and 
guards freedom, and freedom reveres 
and loves legitimate authority; where 
truth and mercy meet together, right- 
eousness apd peace embrace each qther. 
— Ton. 


We are surrounded by motives to 
piety and devotion, if we ^uld but 
mind them. The poor are designed to 
excite our liberalitj^* the miserable, 
our, pity ; the sick, our assistance ; the 
ignorant, opr instruction; those that 
are fallen, bur helping hand. In those 
who are vain, we see the ranity m 
th® world; in those who are wicked, 
bur own frailty. When we see good 
men rewarded, it confirms our hope*; 
and when evil men are punished, it ey 
cites our fear, — Bishop Wilson. 
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Bines 

The pine is the mother of legends. — ' 
Loweli. 


. Shaggy shade 

Of desert-loving pine, whose emeraJd scalp 
Nods to the storni. — Byron. 


Twas on the inner batrk, stripped from the 
pine, 

Our father pencilled this epistle rare; 

Two blazing pine knots did his torches 
shine. 

Two braided pallets formed his desk 
and chair. — Durfee. 


like two cathedral towers tliese stately 
pines 

Uplift their fretted summits tipped 
with cones; 

The arch beneath them is not built 
with stones, 

Not Art but Nature traced these lovely 
lines, 

And carved this graceful arabesque of 
vines; 

No organ hut the wind here sighs 
and moans. 

No sepulchre conceals a martyr’s 
bones, 

No marble bishop on his tomb reclines. 

Enter 1 the pavement, carpeted wirth leavesi, 

Gives hack a softened echo to thy 
tread ! 

Listen I the choir is singing; all the 

Wrds, 

In leafy galleries beneath the eaves. 

Are sin^gl listen, ere the sound 
be fled. 

And learn there may be wor^ip with- 
emt words. Longfellow^-— 

Bity . 

Pity Js aMn tQ love. — JSouther^i. 

Be pitifuJ^ courteous^ — Bible. 


Pity is love in undress. — Marie Eb- 
ner-Escbeoibacb, 


Pity is Iqve wlien grown into excess. 
— ^r LC Hofwaxd. 


Pity melts tbe mind to love. — Dry-' 
den. 


Pity, tb.e tei^^est part of love. — 
Yalde^. 

Man may <iis®aiRS compassion froin 
hia heart, but God y^ill never. — Oow- 
per- ' , 

Pity enlarges the heart. — S'^nelon. 


Pity best taught by fellowship o£ 
woe. — Coleridge. 


The nnfortmiate do not pity the un- 
fortunate. — H. W. Shaw. 


No beast ^ fierce but knows some 
touch of pity. — Shakespeare. 


Fire drives out fire; so pity, pity. — 
Shakespeare. 


Pity and friendship seek different 
habitations. — Helen Hunt. 


Almost all women have hearts full 
of pity. — Thackeray. 


pity is woman’s sweetest charuL— * 
Balsjiae. 


He best can pity who has felt the 
woe. — Gay. 


Pity’s tears are spontaneous. — Anpa 
Cora Mowatt. 


, A woman’s pity sometimes makes 
her mad. — Mrs. Browning. 


ft is easy to condemn; it is bftter 
to pity. — ^Abbott. 


I He scorned bis owm, who felt anoth- 
er’s woe.— -CampbelL 

Pity is not natural to man. Chil- 
dren are always cruel ; savasgea adpe al- 
ways cruelj — Dr. Johnson. 


I Of all the imths that lead to a wom- 
ian’s heart, pity is the straightest. — 
I Beaumont. 


I We pity in others only those evils; 
which we have ourselves expeirienced. 
j — Rousseau. 


; * O, brother man I fold to thy heart 
thy brother, where pity dwells, tks^ 
! peace of God is there.r-T-WMttier. 


i He hath a tear for pity, and a handi 
jopen as day for melting charity!-^ 
Shakespeare, , 

More hplpW than all wisdojn is one 
draught of simple human pity, tjiajt 
will not forsake us. — George Eliot, 
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Pity swells the tide of love. — Young. 

Pity makes the world soft to the 
weak, and noble for the strong. — Ed- 
win Arnold. 


Alas I poor human nature, pity, if 
hard pressed, degenerates into con- 
tempt. — J. G. Saxe. 


To him that is afflicted, pity should 
be shewed from his friends. — Bible. 


Pity is not enough better than in- 
difference to benefit materially either 
agent or recipient. — Charles H. 
Parkhurst. 


How different is the ready hand, 
tearful eye, and soothing voice, ^ from 
the ostentatious appearance which is 
called pity! — Jane Porter. 


Pity is sworn servant unto love; 
.and of this be sure, wherever it be- 
gins to make the way, it lets the mas- 
ter in. — Daniel. 


There are two sorts of pity: one is 
a balm and the other a poison; the 
first is realized by our friends, the 
last by cur enemies. — Charles Sumner. 


The world is full of love and pity. 
Had there been less suffering, there 
would have been less kindness. — 
Thackeray. 

The great basis of the Christian 
faith is compassion; do not dismiss 
that from your hearts, neither will 
your Maker. — Theodore Parker. 


Friends should be very delicate and 
careful in administering pity as med- 
icine, when enemies use the same arti- 
cle as poison. — J. F. Boyes. 


People seem to^ think themselves in 
some ways superior to heaven itself, 
when they complain of the sorrow arid 
want round about them. And yet it 
is not the devil for certain who puts 
pity into their hearts. — Anne Isabella 

Thackeray. 

Pity, though it may often relieve, is 
but, at best, a short-lived passion, and 
seldom affords distress more than tran- 
sitory assistance; with some it scarce 
lasts from the first impulse till the 


Pity 


hand can be put into the pocket. — ‘ 
Goldsmith. 


I shall despair. There is no creature loves 
me; 

And if I die, no soul shall pity me: 

Nay, wherefore should they, since that I 
myself 

Find in myself no pity to myself? 

— Shakespeare. 


Let us pity the wicked man; for it 
is very sad to seek happiness where 
it does not exist. Let our compassion 
express itself in efforts to bring him 
gently back to sacred principle, and if 
he persist, let us pity him the more for 
a blindness so fatal to himself. — De 
Charnage. 


If ever you have looked on better 
days, if ever been where bells have 
knelled to church, if ever sat at any 
good man’s feast, if ever from your 
eyelids wiped a tear and know what 
’tis to pity and be pitied, let gentle- 
ness my strong enforcement sue. — 
Shakespeare. 


No radiant pearl which crested fortune 
wears, 

No gem that, twinkling, hangs from 
beauty’s ears, 

Not the bright stars which night’s blue 
arch adorn, 

Nor rising suns that gild the vernal morn, 

Shine with such lustre as the tear that 
breaks 

For other's woe, down virtue’s manly 
cheeks. — Darwin. 


Pity and forbearance, and long-suf- 
ferance and fair interpretation, and ex- 
cusing our brother, and taking in the 
best sense, and passing the gentlest 
sentence, are as certainly our duty, 
and owing to every person that does 
offend and can repent, as calling to 
account can be owing to the law, and 
are first to be paid; and he that does 
not so is an unjust person. — Jerepay 
Taylor. 


Pity is a sense of our own misfor- 
tunes in those of another man; It is 
a sort of foresight of the disasters 
.which may befall ourselves. We assist 
others,* in order that they may assist 
us on like occasions; so that the serv- 
ices we offer to the unfortunate are In 
reality so many anticipated kindnesses 
to ourselves.-^Rochefoucauld. 
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Plagiarism 

Away, ye imitators, servile herd! — 
Horace. 


Our best thought comes from oth- 
ers. — Emerson. 


To steal his sweet and honeyed 
sentences. — Shakespeare. 

Borrowed garments never keep one 
warm. — Lowell. 


I am but. a gatherer and disposer of 
other men’s stuff. — Sir Henry Wotton. 


Borrowed thoughts, like borrowed 
money, only show the poverty of the 
borrower. — Lady Blessington. 


Plagiarists are always suspicious of 
being stolen from. — Coleridge. 


They lard their lean books with the 
fat of other’s works. — Burton. 


Plagiarists, at least, have the merit 
of preservation. — Disraeli. 


For such kind of borrowing as this, 
if it be not "bettered by the borrower, 
amcmg good authors is accounted 
Plagiary. — Milton. 


Goethe said there would be little 
left of him if he were to discard what 
he owed to others, — Charlotte Cush- 
man. 


Is the painter a plagiarist because 
he sets his palette to nature? — ^Benja- 
min West. 


There is nothing original ; all is re- 
flected light. — Balzac. 


Honest thinkers are always steal- 
ing from each other. — 0. W. Holmes. 


Literature is full of coincidences 
which some love to believe plagia- 
tisms. — 0. W. Holmes. 


Thought is the property of him who 
can entertain it, ' and d him who can 
adequately place it. — Emerson. 


Amongst so many borrowed things 
am glad if I can stead one, disguising 


and altering it for some new service. 
— Montaigne. 


Steal ! to be sure they may, and, 
egad, serve your best thoughts as gyp- 
sies do stolen children, — disfigure them 
to make ’em pass for their own,— 
Sheridan, 


Plagiarists are purloiners who filch 
the fruit that others have gathered, 
and then throw away the basket. — 
Chatfield. 


We can say nothing but what hath 
been said, ♦ ♦ ♦ Our poets steal 

from Homer * * * Our story- 

dressers do as much; he that comes 
last is commonly best. — Burton. 


No earnest thinker is a plagiarist 
pure and simple. He will never bor- 
row from others that which he has not 
already, more or less, thought out for 
himself. — Charles Kingsley. 


Most plagiarists, like the drone, 
have neither taste to select, industry 
to acquire, nor skill to improve, but 
impudently pilfer the honey ready pre- 
pared, from the hive. — Colton. 


Next, o’er his books his eyes began to roll. 
In pleasing memory of all he stole. 

How here he sipp’d, how there he plun- 
der’d snug, 

And suck’d all o’er, like an industrious 
bug. — Pope. 


It has come to be practically a sort 
of rule in literature, that a man, hav- 
ing once shown himself capable of 
original writing, is entitled thence- 
forth to steal from the writings of oth- 
ers at discretion. — Emerson. 


All the makers of dictionaries, all 
compilers who do nothing else than 
repeat backwards and forwards the 
opinions, the errors, the impostures, 
and the truths already printed, we may 
term plagiarists ; but honest plagia- 
rists, who arrogate not the merit of 
invention. — Voltaire* 


If we steal thoughts from the mod- 
erns, it will be cried down as plagia- 
rism; if from' the ancients, it will, be 
cried up as erudition. But in this re- 
spect every author is a Spartan, being 
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m-oFS ashamed of the discovery than 
of the depredation. — Colton. 


All who have s^se and feeling 
are being continually helped; they are 
taught by every person they meet, and 
“enriched by everything that falls in 
their way. The greatest is he who has 
been oftenest aided. Originality is the 
oh^rviag eye. — l^uskin. 


Nothing is sillier than this charge 
<\f plagiarism. There is no sixth com- 
mandment in art. The poet dare help 
himself wherever he lists, wherever 
he finds material suited to his work. 
He may even appropriate entire col- 
umns with their carved capitals, if' 
the temple he thus supports be a beau- 
tiful one. Goethe understood this very, 
well, and so did Shakespeare before' 
him. — Heinrich Heine. 


All the poets are indebted more or 
less to those who have gone before, | 
them ; even Homer’s originality has ] 
heeaa questioned, and Tii^il owes \ 
most as much t30 Theocrituis, in te 
Pastorals, as to Etamer, in his Heroics; 
and if our own oountryoian, Milton, 
has soared above both Homer and 
Tirgil, * it is because he has stolen 
some feathers from their wmgs. — Col- 
ton. 


As monarchs have a right to call| 
in the specie of a state, and raise its| 
value, by their own impression; soi 
are there certain prerogative geniuses,' 
who are above plagiaries, who can^t 
be said to steal, but, from their im- 
provement of a taught, rather to ho^ 
row it, and repay the commonwe^th 
of letters with interest again; and 
may more properly be said to adopt, 
than to kidnap a sentimetit, by leaving 
at heir to their own fame. — Sterne. 

Play 

i Play may not have »o high a place 
in the divine econemy^ bnt it h^ as 
legitimate a place as pvayer.rr-ij . Gi- 
Holland. 


Play is a sacred thing, a divine or- 
dinance, for developing in the^ child a 
harmonious tand healthy organism, and 
preparing that organii^ foT the com- 


mencement of the work of life. J. G. 
Holland. 


It is the great harmonizer of the 
human faculties, overstrained^ and 
made inharmonious by labor. It is the 
agency that keeps alive and in healthy 
activity the faculties and sympathies 
which work fails to use or helps to re- 
press. It is the conservator of moral, 
mental, and physical health. — J, G. 
Holland. 

Pleasure 

Great pleasures are serious.-— Vob 
taire. 


Pleasure limps for him who enjoys 
it alone.— J. Petit-Senn. 


Ply the pleasure that bites to-mor- 
row. — George Herbert. 

A man of pleasure is a man of pains. 
— ^Young, 


Pleasure Itself is painful at the bot- 
tom. — Montaigne. 

There Is a pleasure which is born 
of pain. — Lord Lytton. 

Pleasure is far sweeter as a rec^- 
atiop than a business. — Roswell D. 
Hitchcock. 


The shortest pleasures are the sweet- 
est. — Farquhar. 

Pleasure has no logic ; it never 
treads in its own footsteps. — Alexander 
Smith. 

There is no steamer moralist thail 
pleasure. — Byron. 

A &>ol to pieasuriev yet a slave <i0 
fame. — Pope. ^ 


Pleasures can nndo a mmn at any 
time, if yielded to.-^-nPelthami ’ • - 


* Pleamfe csin be supported by fu- 
sion, but happiness rests upon truth.— ^ 
Chamfort 


Great' T 5 leas«KPeSf are much less €re< 
nuent thhn greai pains.— Hnane* 
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Most pleasures embracJO us but to 
strangle. — MontaigiJe. 

Pleasure’s couch is virtue’s grave. — 
Duganne. 

Pleasure of every kind quickly satis- 
fies. — Burke. 

Rare indulgence produces greater 
pleasure. — J uvenal. 

God made all pleasures rninoeent. — 
Mrs. Norton. 

There is no pleasure without a tinc- 
ture of bitterness. — Hafiz. i 

Death tixads in pleasiire^s footsteps rotund 
the world, 

When pleasure treads the paths which i 
reason shuns. — Youag. ' 

Choose such pleasures as recreate 
ornch and cost Httie. — Fulka. 

Pleaatire, or wrong or rightly understood, 
Our greatest evil, OiX our greatest good. 

— Pope. 

Mistake not. Those pleasures are 
not pleasures that trouble the quiet 
and tranquillity of thy life.’ — Jeremy 
Taylor. 

I should rejoice if my pleasures were 
as pleasing to God as they are to my- 
self. — Marguerite d'e Talois. 

We tire of those pleasures we fake, 
but never of those we give.— J. Petitr 
Senn. 

* fi is characteristic of pfeastfre thatj 
we can never reco^ize ir to be pleas- 1 
fire till after, it is gone. — ^ii^iexandterl 
Sjprfch. „ I 

Pleasure never comes sincere to 
man; but lent by heaven upon hard 
usUry. — Brydhn. 

Thotfgh sages mfa^ pekir out their wisdewnV 
treasure, 

Tkere is no sternier jaobaSfst ton plcastare 
, I . ‘ - — ByroPut 

All the humau race, from China to 
bowe’e®. di^uiaed by 
art,: ppnwuetfMI^mnas WartoBU 


He wlio seeks to icobitter imwicent 
pkasnre has a cancer in his hearkf— 
Lavater. 

I built my soul a te®-dly pleasure-house, 
Wberein at ease for aye to dwelt 

— Temnyson. 

Consider pleasures as they depart, 
not as they come. — Aristotle. 

Pain may be said to follow pleas- 
ure as its shadow. — Colton. 

But pleasures are like poppies 
spread ; you seize the flower, its bl^m 
is shed 1 — Bunks. 

Pleasure makes our youth inglori- 
ous, *our age shameful.— ^eele. 

Tbe greatest of all pleasures is to 
give pleasure to one whom we love. — 
Bonmers. 

The public pleasures of far the 
greater part of mankind are counter- 
feit. — Johnson. 

He that would have the perfection 
of pleasure must be moderate in the 
use of it. — Benjamin Whichcote. 

The inward pleasure of imparting 
pleasure — that is the choicest of all. — ' 
Hawthorne. 

He who can at aJf times sacrifice! 
pleasure to duty approaches sublimity, 
^h^avater. 

A^l pleasures ate commendable that 
'do nof culminate frt regret — Mme de 
Maitrfenon. 

‘ ’ The riil^ njy life is to make hflsi- 
ne^Ss a pfesure, and plea^re my busi- 
ness. — Aaron ]^rr. 

EVer left the f^trey roam, 

Pleasure nefver is at boin«i 

Take alt tie pleasures ©f. all the sphered 
And mt^ply each endlesa years, 

One Of ia worth them aji* 

— MoorcL 

Put this restnetkwa on your pleas- 
ures be cartutioue that they’ injure rrl 
1 being which fas lifari-Zimmejpmajmi 
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For the bow cannot stand alwps 
bent, nor can human nature or hu- 
man frailty subsist without some law- 
ful recreation. — Cervantes. 


Let not the enjoyment of pleasures 
now within your grasp be carried to 
such excess as to incapacitate yeu 
from future repetition. — Seneca. 

Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of 


pleasure in ourselves is that which ex- 
cites it in others; or, the art of pleas- 
ing is to seem pleased. — Hazlitt. 

Pleasures lie thickest where no pleasures 

•nier^s not a leaf that falls upon the 
ground .... j- 

But holds some joy of silence or of 

sound, , , 

Some sprite begotten of a sunder dream. 

—Blanchard. 


Lie in three words, — health, peace, and 
— Pope. 


competence. 


Flexure 

Enslaves 

ment 


admitted in undue degree ^ 
the will, nor leaves judg- 
free. — Cowper. 


The most delicate, the most sensible, 
of all pleasures consists in promoting 
the pleasures of others. — Bruy^re. 

Why, all delights are vain; but that 
most vain which with pain purchased 
doth inherit pain.-— Shakespeare. 

The seeds of repentance are sown in 
youth by pleasure, but harvest is 
reaped in age by pain. — Colton. 


Pleasure seizes the whole man who 
addicts himself to it, and will not give 
him leisure for any good office in life 
which contradicts the gayety of the 
present hour. — Steele. 

Mental pleasures never cloy; unlike 
those of the body, they are increased 
by repetition, approved of by reflec- 
tion, and strengthened by enjoyment. 
— Colton. 


When the idea of any pleasure 
strikes your imagination, make a just 
computation between the duration of 
the pleasure and that of the repent- 
ance that is likely to follow it. — Epic- 
tetus. 


Remember that thy heart will shed 
its pleasures as thine eye its teare, and 
both leave loathsome furrows. — Bailey. 


Pleasure has its time; so too has 
wisdom. Make love in thy youth, and 
in old age attend to thy salvation.r— 
Voltaire. 


Pleasures of the mind have this ad- 
vantage, — they never cloy nor wear 
themselves out, but increase by em- 
ployment. — Frances Power Cobbe. 


There is no such thing as . pure, un- 
alloyed pleasure; some bitter ever 
mingles with the sweet. — Ovid. 


Where solid pains succeed our sense- 
less joys, and short-lived pleasures 
pass like ffceting dreams. — Rochester. 


There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shorci 
There is society where none intrudes 
By the deep Sea, and music in its roar. 

— Byron. 


The end of pleasure is to support 
the offices of life, to relieve the fa- 
tigues of business, to reward a regular 
action, and to encourage the continu- 
ance. — Jeremy Collier. 

A man would have no pleasures in 
discovering all the beauties of the uni- 
verse, even in heaven itself, unless he 
had a partner with whom he might 
share his joys. — Cicero. 


,The roses of pleasure seldom last 
long enough to adorn the brow of him 
w^o plucks them ; for they are the only 
roses which do not retain their sweet- 
ness after they have lost their beauty. 
— Hanpah More. 


The pleasures of the world are de- 
ceitful; they promise more than they 
give. They trouble us in seeking 
them, they, do not satisfy us when pos- 
sessing them, and they make us de- 
spair in losing them. — -Mme. Be Lam- 
bert. 


The amiable is the voluptuous in 
expression or manner. The sense of 


If you suppress the exorbitant love 
of pleasure an4 money, idle curiosity. 
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iniqnitoiis pursuits and wanton mirth, 
what a stillness would there be in the 
great cities ! The necessaries of life 
do not occasion at most a third part 
of the hurry. — Bruy^re. 


Would you judge of the lawfulness 
or unlawfulness of pleasures, take this 
rule wbaterer weakens your reason 
impairs the tenderness of your con- 
science, obscures your sense of God, or 
takes off the relish of spiritual things; 
in short, whatever increases the 
strength and authority of your ‘body 
over your mind, that thing is sin to 
you, however innocent it may be in it- 
self. — Southey. 


Relaxatioai is a physical and moral 
necessity. Animals, even to the sim- 
plest and dullest, have their games, 
their sports, their diversions. The toil- 
worn artisan, stooping and. straining 
over his daily task, which taxes eye 
and brain and limb, ought to have op- 
portunity and means for an hour or 
two of relaxation after that task is 
concluded. — Horace Greeley. 


People should be guarded against 
temptation to* unlawful pleasures by 
furnishing them the means of innocent 
ones. In every community there must 
be pleasures, relaxations and means of 
agreeable excitement; and if iunoeent 
are not furnished, resort will be had 
to crimuaal. Man -was made to enjcy 
as well as labor, and the state of so- 
ciety should be adapted to this princi- 
ple of human nature.- — Channing. i 


Pleastire*s the only noble end 

To which all human powers should tend; 

And virtue gives her heavenly lore, 

Bnt to make pleasure please us more’ 
Wisdom and she were both design’d 
To make the senses more refined, 

That man might revel free from cloying, 
Then most a sage, when most enjoying 1 
— Moore. 

Poetry , 

Poetry is the overflowing of the 
soul. — OCWkermarw 


Poetry is the morrkmg dream of 
great minds. — Lamartine. 

Poetry, the eldest sister of all arts, 
and parent of most. — CJongreve. 


Poetry is truth dwelling in beauty. 
—Gilfillan. 


Poetry is the apotheosis of senti- 
ment. — Mme. de StagL 


The poetry of earth is ceasing never. 
— ^Keats. 


Poetry, the sister-spirit of music.-— 
Mme. le Vert. 


Poetry is the breath of beauty. — • 
Leigh Hunt. 


Poetry is the key to the hiero- 
glyphics of nature. — J. C. and A. W. 
Hare. 


Poetry is the child of enthusiasm. — 
Sigma. 


Poetry is to be found nowhere unless 
we carry it within us. — Joubert. 


Poetry is the eloquence of verse. — • 
Bryant. 


The poetry of earth is never dead 
— Keats. 


Truth shines the brighter, clad in 
verse. — Pope. 


The essence of poetry is will and 
passion. — Hazlitt 


The finest poetry was first experi- 
ence. — Emerson. 


Much is the force of heaveoo-bred 
poesy. — Shakespeare. 


It is uninspired inspiration. — Henry 
Keed, 


A poem round and perfect as a star. 
— Alexander Smith. 


Only that is poetry which cleanses 
and mans me.^Ekuerson. 


Science sees sigms; poetry the thing 
signified, — J. O. and A. W. Hare. 


Sweet food of sweetly uttered knowl- 
edge. — Sir P. Sidney. 


Poetry is evidently a omitagions 
complaint. — Washington Irving. 
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The intellect colored by the feelings. 
— Professor Wilson. 


Poetry is the robe, the royal ap- 
parel, in which truth asserts its divine 
origin. — Beecher. 


What makes poetry? A full heart, 
brimful of one noble passion. — Goethe. 


Heroic poetry ha*=5 ever been es- 
teemed the greatest work of human 
nature. — Dryden. 


Poetry is the art of substituting 
shadows, and of lending existence to 
nothing. — Burke. 


Lyrical poetry is much the same in 
every age, as the songs of the nightin- 
gales in every spring-time. — Heine. 


Of all kinds of ambition, that which 
pursues poetical fame is the wildest.— 
Goldsmith. 


Poetry is the attempt which man 
makes to render his existence har- 
monious. — Carlyle. 


Take the sweet poetry of life away, 
and what remains behind? — Words- 
worth. 


Poetry is the music of thought, conn 
veyed to us in music of language. — ■ 
Ohatfield. 


Poetry is the record of the best and 
happiest moments of the happiest and 
best minds. — Shelley. 


One merit of poetry few persons will 
deny : it says more and in f ey/er words 
than prose. — Voltaire. 


He murmurs near the running 
brooks a music sweeter than their own. 
— Wordsworth. 


Bishop Ken styled poetry ‘‘thought 
in blossom.” — William Winter. 


Willmott, the English essayist, says 
poetry is the natural religion of liter- 
ature. — W, R. Alger. 


Poetry is the music of the soul, and, 
above all, of great and feeling souls. — - 
Voltaire. 


In the earliest ages science was 
poetry, as in the latter poetry has be- 
come science. — Lowell. < 


They learn in suffering what, they 
teach in song. — Shelley. 


Poetry has been the guardian angel 
of humanity in all ages. — Lamartine. 

There is no heroic poem in the world 
but is at bottom a biography, the life 
of a man. — Carlyle. 


Nothing which does not transport is 
poetry. The lyre is a winged instru- 
ment. — J oubert. 


Poetry is only born after ^ painful 
journeys into the vast regions of 
thought. — Balzac. 


The elegancy, facility and golden 
cadence of poesy. — Shakespeare. 


Sweet are the pleasures that to verse be* 
long, 

And doubly sweet a brotherhood in song. 

— Keats. 


Nor florid prose, nor honied lies of rhyme, 
Can blazon evil deeds, or consecrate a 
crime. — Byron. 


The art of poetry is to touch the 
passions, and its duty to lead them on 
the side of virtue. — Cowper. 


' As yet a child, not yet a fool to 
fame, I lisped in numbers, for the 
numbers came. — Pope. 


True poets, like great artists, have 
scarcely any childhood, and no old age. 
— Mme. Swetchine. 


The poet^s leaves are gathered one 
by one, in the slow process of the 
doubtful yeats. — ^Bayard Taylor. 


Words become luminous when the 
poet’s finger has passed over them its 
phosphorescence. — oubert 


Our poetry in the eighteenth century 
was prose; our prose in the seven- 
teenth, poetry. — J. C. and A- W. Hare. 


Those are poets who write thoughts 
as fragrant as flowers, and in as many- 
colored words. — Mme. de Krudener. 
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Poetry uses the rainbow tints for 
special effects, but always keeps its 
essential object in the purest light of 
truth. — Holmes. 


Poetry is simply the most beautiful, 
impressive and widely effective mode 
of saying things, and hence its impor- 
tance. — Matthew Arnold. 


Every great poem is in itself limited 
by necessity, but in its suggestions un- 
limited and infinite. — Longfellow. 


Poesy is of so subtle a spirit that in 
the pouring out of one language into 
another it will evaporate. — Denham. 


Poesy, drawing within its circle all 
that is glorious and inspiriz.g, gave it- 
self but little concern as to where its 
flowers originally grew. — Karl Ottfried 
Muller. 


Poetry teaches the enormous force 
of a few words, and, in proportion to 
the inspiration, checks loquacity. — Em- 
erson. 


We hold that the most wonderful 
and splendid proof of genius is a great 
poem produced in a civilized age. — 
Macaulay. 


That which moveth the heart most 
is the best poetry; it comes nearest 
unto God, the source of all power. — 
Landor. 


Poetry is unfallen speech. Paradise 
knew no other, for no other would 
suffice to answer the need of those 
ecstatic days cff innocence. — Abraham 
“Ooles. 


There is as much difference between 
good poetry and fine verses as between 
the smell of a flower-garden and of a 
perfumer’s shop. — Hare. 

Poetry and flowers are the wine and 
spirit of The Arab; a couplet is equal 
to a Mttle, and a rose to a dram, 
without the evil effects of eithor.— 
Layard. 

Never did poesy appear so full of 
heaven to me as when I saw how it 
pierced through pride and fear to the 
Jives of coarsest men. — Lowell. 


Poetry is in itself strength and joy, 
whether it be crowned by all mankind, 
or left alone in its own magic hermit- 
age. — Sterling. 


The world is full of poetry. The air 
is living with its spirit ; and the waves 
dance to the music of its melodies, and 
sparkle in its brightness. — PercivaL 


I wish our clever young poets would 
remember my homely definitions of 
prose and poetry; that is, prose 
words in their best order; poetry =; 
the best words in the best order.-— 
Coleridge. 


The essence of poetry is invention: 
such invention as, by producing some- 
thing unexpected, surprises and de- 
lights. — Samuel Johnson. 


In the hands of genius the driest 
stick becomes an Aaron’s rod, and buds 
and blossoms out in poetry. — H. N. 
Hudson. 


Poetry is the blossom and the fra- 
grance of all human knowledge, human 
thoughts, human passions, emotions, 
language. — Coleridge. 


Milton saw not, and Beethoven 
heard not, but the sense of beauty was 
upon them, and they fain must speak. 
— Ruskin. 


Poetry is the sister of Sorrow. 
Every man that suffers and weeps is a 
poet ; every tear is a verse, and every 
heart a poem. — Marc Andr6. 


Poetry is enthusiasm with wings of 
fire ; it is the angel of high thoughts, 
that inspires us with the power of 
sacrifice. — Mazzini. 


He who, in an enlightened and liter- 
ary society, aspires to be a great poet, 
must first become a little child. — • 
Macaulay. 


Poetry is itself a thing of God; 

He made his prophets poets; and the more 
We feel of poesie do we become 
Like God in love and power,—- under* 
makers. — Bailey. 


The poet in prose or verse— the cr^ 
ator — can only stamp his images fore" 
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bly on the page in proportion as he 
has forcibly felt, ardently nursed, and 
long brooded over them. — ^Bulwer- 
Lytton. 


Poetry has been to me its own^ ex- 
ceeding great reward ; it has given 
me the habit of wishing to discover the 
good and beautiful in all that_ meets 
and surrounds me. — S. T. Coleridge. 


True poetry, like the religious 
prompting itself, springs from the emo- 
tional side of a man^s complex nature, 
and is ever in harmony with his high- 
est intuitions and aspirations. — Epes 
Sargent. 


He who finds elevated and lofty 
pleasures in the feeling of poetry is a 
true poet, though he has never com- 
posed a line of verse in his entire life- 
time. — Mme. Dudevant. 


Poetry should be vital — either stir- 
ring our blood by its divine rnovements 
or snatching our breath by its divine 
perfection. To do both is supreme 
glory, to do either is enduring fame. — 
Augustine Birrell. 


Pretty conceptions, fine metaphors, 
glittering expressions, and something 
of a neat cast of verse are properly 
the dress, gems, or loose ornaments of 
poetry. — Pope. 


When the Divine Artist would pro- 
duce a poem, He plants a germ of it 
in a human soul, and out of that soul 
the poem springs and grows as from 
the rose-tree the rose — James A. Gar- 
field. 


Blessings be -with them, and eternal praise, 
Who gave us nobler loves and nobler cares, 
The poets, who on earth have made us 
heirs 

Of truth and pure delight by heavenly 
lays. — Wordsworth. 


The poet may say or sing, not as 
things were, but as they ought to have 
been ; but the historian must pen them, 
not as they ought to have been, but as 
they really were. — Cervantes. 


Poetry is music in words, and music 
is poetry in sound : both excellent 
sauce, but they have lived and died 


poor, that made them their meat— 
Fuller* 


Over all life broods Poesy, like the 
calm blue sky with its motherly, re- 
buking face. She is the great reform- 
er, and where the love of her is strong 
and healthy, wickedness and wrong 
cannot long prevail. — Lowell. 


An artist that works in marble or 
colors has them all to himself and his 
tribe: but the man who moulds his 
thoughts in verse has to employ the 
materials vulgarized by everybody’s 
use, and glorify them by his handling. 
— O. W. Holmes. 


O brave poets! keep back nothing, 
nor mix falsehood with the whole ; look 
up Godward ; speak the truth in 
worthy song from earnest soul; hold, 
in high poetic duty, truest truth the 
fairest beauty !— Mrs. Browning. 


Then, rising with Aurora’s light, 

The muse invoked, sit down to write; 
Blot out, correct, insert, refine, 

Enlarge, diminish, interline; 

Be mindful, when invention fails, 

To scratch your head and bite your nails, 
—Swift. 


As the falcon launched trustingly 
heavenward is lost to view, the course 
of the higher poetry often soars be- 
yond the ken of the multitude ; and, as 
the humble birds carol blithely round 
our dwellings, so the meeker lays of 
the muse linger tunefully about the 
heart. — Tuckerman. 


Poetry, good sir, in my opinion, is 
like a tender virgin, very young and 
extremely beautiful, whom divers other 
virgins — namely, all the other sciences 
— make it their business to enrich, 
polish, and adorn; and to her it be- 
longs to make use of them all, and on 
her part to give a lustre to them all. — 
Cervantes. 


Poetry interprets in two Ways: it 
interprets by expressing, with magical 
felicity, the physiognomy and move- 
ments of the outward world : and it in- 
terprets by expressing, wUh inspired 
conviction, the ideas and laws of the 
inward world of man’s moral and 
spiritual nature. In other words. 
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poetry is interpretative both by having 
natural magic in it, and by having 
moral profundity. — Matthew Arnold. 


I had rather be a kitten, and cry mew. 
Than one of these same metre ballad- 
mongers ; 

I had rather hear a brazen canstick turn’d, 
Or a dry wheel grate on the axle-tree; 
And that would set my teeth nothing on 
edge, 

Nothing so much as mincing poetry; 

’Tis like the forc’d gait of a shuffling nag. 

— Shakespeare. 


There are so many tender and holy 
emotions flying about in our inward 
world, which, like angels, can never 
assume the body of an outward act; 
so many rich and lovely flowers spring 
up which bear no seed, — that it is a 
happiness poetry was invented, which 
receives into its limbus all these incor- 
porated spirits and the perfume of all 
these flowers. — Richter. 


Poetry deserves the honor it obtains 
as the eldest offspring of literature, 
and the fairest. It is the fruitfulness 
of many plants growing into one 
flower and sowing itself over the world 
in shapes of beauty and color, which 
differ with the soil that receives and 
the sun that ripens the seed. In Per- 
sia, it comes up the rose of Hafiz; in 
England, the many-blossomed tree of 
Shakespeare. — Willmott. 


Poetry reveals to us the loveliness of 
nature, brings back the fresliness of 
youthful feeling, revives the relish of 
simple pleasures, keeps unquenched the 
enthusiasm which warmed the spring- 
time of our being, refines youthful 
love, strengthens our interest in hu- 
man nature, by vivid delineations of its 
tender'est and softest feelings, and, 
through the brightness of its prophetic 
visions, helps faith to lay hold on the 
future life. — Chanuing. 


Poetical taste is the only magician 
whose wand is not broken. No hand, 
except its own, can dissolve the fabric 
of beauty in which it dwells.^ Genii, 
unknown to Arabian fable, wait at the 
portal. Whatever is most precious 
from the loom or the mine of fancy is 
poured at its feet. Love, purified by 
contemplation, visits and cheers it ; 
unseen musicians are heard in the 


dark; it is Psyche in the palace of 
Cupid. — Willmott. 


What is a Sonnet? ’Tis the pearly shell 
That murmurs of the far-off, murmur- 
ing sea, 

A precious jewel carved most curiously; 

It is a little picture painted well. 

What is a Sonnet’ ’Tis the tear that fell 
From a great poet’s hidden ecstacy; 

A two-edged sword, a star, a song — ah 
me! 

Sometimes a heavy tolling funeral bell. 

— R. W. Glider. 


In the hands of genius, the driest 
stick becomes an Aaron’s rod, and buds 
and blossoms out in poetry. Is be a 
Burns? the sight of a mountain daisy 
unseals the fountains of his nature, 
and he embalms the “bonny gem” in 
the beauty of his spirit. Is he a 
Wordsworth? at his touch all nature 
is instinct with feeling ; the spirit of 
beauty springs up in the footsteps of 
his going, and the darkest, nakedest 
grave becomes a sunlit bank empur- 
pled with blossoms of life. — H. N. 
Hudson. 


Poetry is the first and last of all 
knowledge : it is immortal as the heart 
of men. If the labors of the men of 
science should ever create any revolu- 
tion, direct or indirect, in our condi- 
tion, and in the impressions which we 
habitually receive, the poet will then 
sleep no more than at present ; he will 
be ready to follow the steps of the man 
of science, not only in those general in- 
direct effects, but he will be at his side, 
carrying sensation into the midst of 
the objects of’ the science itself. The 
remotest discoveries of the chemist, the 
botanist, or mineralogist will be as 
proper objects of the poet^s art as any 
upon which it can be employed, if the 
time should ever come when these 
things shall be familiar to us, and the 
relations under which they are con- 
templated by the followers of the re- 
spective sciences shall be manifestly 
and palpably material to us as enjoy- 
ing and suffering beings. If the time 
should ever come when what is now 
called science, thus familiarized to 
men, shall be ready to put on, as it 
were, a form of flesh and blood, the 
poet will lend his divine spirit to aid 
the transfiguration, and will welcome 
the being thus produced as a dear and 
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genuine inmate of the household of 
man. — W ords worth. 


We have more poets than judges 
and interpreters of poetry. It is easier 
to write an indifferent poem than to 
understand a good one. There is, in- 
deed, a certain low and moderate sort 
of poetry, that a man may well 
enough judge by certain rules of art: 
but the true, supreme, and divine 
poesy is equally above all rules and 
reason. And whoever discerns the 
beauty of it with the most assured and 
most steady sight sees no more than 
the quick reflection of a flash of light- 
ning. — Montaigne. 

Poets 

Poets are far rarer birds than kings. 
— Ben Jonson. 


All men are poets at heart. — ^Emer- 
son. 


For a good poet’s made, as well as 
born. — Ben Jonson. 


I learn life from the poets. — Mme. 
de Stael. 


A poet must sing for his owm peo- 
ple. — Stedman. 


He koude songes make and wel en- 
dite. — Chaucer. 


To the poetic mind all things are 
poetical. — Longfellow. 


Who live on fancy, and can feed on 
air. — Gay. 


The true poem is the poet’s mind. — 
Emerson. 


All great poets have been men of 
great mowledge. — Bryant. 


To a poet nothing can be useless, — 
Johnson. 


A poet is a painter of the soul. — 
Isaac Disraeli. 


God's prophets of the Beautiful, 

These Poets were. — E. B. Browning. 


Nature, after all, is still the grand 
agent in making poets. — Carlyle. 


Most of the poets of to-day have the 
spider’s talent of spinning, but not her 
art of weaving. — Richter. 


Poets are all who love, — who feel great 
truths, 

And tell them. — Bailey. 


A poet is the translator of the silent 
language of nature to the world. — ' 
R. W. Griswold. 


Poets utter great and wise things 
which they do not themselves under- 
stand. — Plato. 


A poet without love were a physical 
and metaphysical impossibility. — 
Carlyle. 


Most joyful let the Poet be; 

It is through him that all men see. 

— William E. Channing. 


’Tis a question whether adversity or 
prosperity makes the most poets. — • 
Farqnbar. 


There is a pleasure in poetic pains, 
Which only poets know, — Cowper. 


For next to being a great poet is 
tbe power of understanding one. — 
Longfellow. 


Poets alone are sure of immortality ; 
they are the truest diviners of nature. 
— Bulwer-Lytton, 


A poem’s life and death dependeth still 
Not on the poet’s wits, but reader’s will. 

— Alexander Brome. 


It’s a man’s sincerity and depth of 
vision that makes him a poet. — Car- 
lyle. 


The Poet’s leaves are gathered one by one, 
In the slow process of the doubtful years. 

- — Bayard Taylor. 


The poet who does not revere his 
art, and believe in its sovereignty, is 
not bom to wear the purple. — Sted- 
man. 


Never durst poet touch a pen to write 
Until^ his ink were temper’d with Love’i 
sighs. —-Shakespeare. 


Tbe poet’s labors are a work of joy, 
and require peace of mind. — Ovid. 
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A poet's soul must contain the per- 
fect shape of all things good, wise and 
just. His body must be spotless and 
without blemish, his life pure, his 
thoughts high, his studies intense. — 
Augustine Birrell. 


Poets are the hierophants of an un- 
apprehended inspiration ; the mirrors 
of the gigantic shadows which fu- 
turity easts upon the present — Shel- 
ley. 


Show me one wicked man who has 
written poetry, and I wull show you 
where his poetry is not poetry; or, 
rather, I will show you in his poetry 
no poetry at all. — Elizabeth S. Shep- 
hard. 


The poet is a creator, not an icono- 
clast, and never will tamely endeavor 
to say in prose what can only be ex- 
pressed in song. — Stedman. 


Dan Chaucer, well of English undefyled, 
On Fame’s eternall beadroll worthie to be 
fyled. — Spenser. 


I fancy the character of a poet is in 
every country the same, — fond of en- 
joying the present, careless of the fu- 
ture; his conversation that of a man 
of sense, his actions those of a fool. — 
Goldsmith. 


If men will impartially, and not 
asquint, look toward the offices and 
function of a poet, they will easily 
conclude to themselves the impossi- 
bility of any man’s being a good poet 
without first being a good man. — Ben 
Jonson. 


For voices pursue him by day, 

And haunt him by night, — 

And he listens, and needs must obey, 
When the Angel says: “Write I 

—Longfellow. 


Ages elapsed ere Homer’s lamp appear’d, 
.\nd ages ere the Mantuan swan was heard; 
To carry nature lengths unknown before, 
To give a Milton birth, ask’d ages more. 

— Cowper. 


To have read the greatest works of 
any great poet, to have beheld or heard 
the greatest works of any great paint- 
er or musician, is a possession added 
to the host things of life. — Swinburne. 


Poets should be law-givers ; that is, 
the boldest lyric inspiration should not 
chide and insult, but should announce 
and lead the civil code, and the day’s 
work. — Emerson. 


The poet must be alike polished by 
an intercourse with the world as with 
the studies of taste; one to w’hom la- 
bor is negligence, refinement a science, 
and art a nature. — Isaac Disraeli. 


Every poet, be his outward lot what 
it may, finds himself born in the midst 
of prose ; he has to struggle from the 
littleness and obstruction of an actual 
world into the freedom and infinitude 
of an ideal. — Carlyle. 


Poets are never young, in one sense. 
Their delicate ear hears the far-of 
whispers of eternity, which coarser 
souls must travel towards for scores of 
years before their dull sense is touched 
by them. A moment’s insight is some- 
times worth a life’s experience. — • 
Holmes. 


A poet is a nightingale, who sits in 
darkness and sings to cheer its own 
solitude with sweet sounds. His audi- 
tors are as men entranced^ by the 
melody of an unseen musician, who 
feel that they are moved and softened, 
yet know not whence or why. — Shel- 
ley. 


For his chaste Muse employed her heaven- 
taught lyre 

None but the noblest passions to inspire, 
Not one immortal, one corrupted thought, 
One line, which dying he could wish to 
blot. — Lord Lyttleton. 


To be a poet is to have a soul so 
quick to discern that no shade of qual- 
ity escapes it, and so quick to feel that 
discernment is but a hand playing with 
fitnely ordered variety on the chords of 
emotion: a soul in which knowledge 
passes instantaneously into feeling, 
and feeling flashes back as a new organ 
of knowledge. — George Eliot. 


One more royal trait properly be- 
longs to the poet. ^ I mean his cheerful- 
ness, without which no man can be a 
poet, — for beauty is his aim. He loves 
virtue, not for its obligation, but for 
its grace; he delights in the world, in 
man, in woman, for the lovely light 
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that sparkles from them. Beauty, the 
spirit of joy and hilarity, he sheds over 
the universe. — Emerson. 


In his own verse the poet still we find, 

In his own page his memory lives en- 
shrined, 

As in their amber sweets the smothered 
bees, — , ^ , 

As the fair cedar, fallen before the 
bree^, _ . 

Lies self-embalmed amidst the mouldering 
trees. — O. W. Holmes. 


I can no more believe old Homer blind, 
Than those who say the sun hath never 
shined ; - 

The age wherein he lived was dark, but he 
Could not want sight _ who taught the 
world to see. — Sir John Denham- 


O brave poets, keep back nothing; 

Nor mix falsehood with the whole! ^ 
Ix)ok up Godwardl speak the truth in 
Worthy song from earnest soul! 

Hold, m high poetic duty, 

Truest Truth the fairest Beauty. 

— E. B. Browning. 


Genius in the poet, like the nomad 
of Arabia, ever a wanderer, still ever 
makes a home where the well or the 
palm-tree invites it to pitch the tent. 
Perpetually passing out of himself and 
his own x^ositive circumstantial oondi- 
tion of being into other hearts and 
into other conditions, the poet obtains 
his knowledge of human life by trans- 
porting his own life into the lives of 
others. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


The source of each accordant strain 
Lies deeper than the Poet’s brain. 

First from the people’s heart must spring 
The passions which he learns^ to sing; 
They are the wind, the harp is he, 

To voice their fitful melody, — 

The language of their varying fate, 

Their pride, grief, love, ambition, hate, — 
The talisman which holds inwrought 
The touchstone of the listener’s thought; 
That penetrates each vain disguise. 

And brings his secret to his eyes 

— Bayard Taylor. 


All poets pretend to write for im- 
mortality, l>ut the whole tribe have no 
objection to present pay, and present 
praise. rx)rd Burleigh is not the only 
statesman who has thought one hun- 
dred pounds too much for a song, 
though sung by Spenser ; although 
Oliver Goldsmith is the only poet who 


ever considered himself to have been 
overpaid. — Colton. 

There is nothing of which nature 
has been more bountiful than poets. 
They swarm like the spawn of codfish, 
with a vicious fecundity that invites 
and requires destruction. To publish 
verses is become a sort of evidence that 
a man wants sense; which is repelled, 
not by writing good verses, but by 
writing excellent verses. — Sydney 
Smith. 


The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from 
earth to heaven; 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s 
pen 

Turns them to sliapes, and gives to airy 
nothing 

A local habitation and a name. 

— Shakespeare. 


0 ye dead Poets, who are living still 
Immortal in your verse, though life he fled. 
And ye, O living Poets, who are dead 
Though ye are living, if neglect can kill, 
Tell me if in the darkest hours of ill, 
With drops of anguish falling fast and 
red 

From the sharp crown of thorns upon your 
head. 

Ye were not glad your errand to fulfill? 

— Longfellow. 

Poison. 

It is medicine, not poison, I offer 
you. — Lessing. 


To rankling poison hast thou turned 
in me the milk of human kindness. — 
Schiller. 


While Fell was reposing himself in the 
hay, 

A reptile concealed hit his leg as be lay; 

But, all venom himself, of the wound he 
made light. 

And got well, while the scorpion died of 
the bite. — Lessing. 


All men carry about them that 
which is poyson to serpents : for if it 
be true that is reported, they will no 
better abide the touching with man’s 
spittle than Scalding water cast upon 
them ; but if it happen to light within 
their chawes or mouth, especially if it 
come from a man that is fasting, it is 
present death. — Pliny. 
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Tbe creed of diplomats. — Horace 
Greeley. 

Assume a virtue if you have it not. 
— S hakespeare. 


Like ^Esop’s fox* when he had lost 
his tail, would have all his fellow foxes 
cut off theirs. — ^Burton. 


Keep a good table and don’t forget 
the ladies. — Napoleon I. 


Kings will be tyrants from i)olicy, 
when subjects are rebels from princi- 
ple. — Burke. 


They had best not stir the rice, 
though it sticks to the pot. — Cer- 
vantes. » 

The publick weal requires that a 
man should betray, and lye, and mas- 
sacre. — Montaigne. 


I make presents to the mother, but 
think of the daughter. — Goethe. 


He has mastered all points who has 
combined the useful with the agree- 
able. — Horace. 


Measures, not men, have always 
been my mark. — Goldsmith. 


•The policy of adapting one’s self to 
circumstances makes all ways smooth. 
* — Lavater. 


Cervantes shre^^dly advises to lay a 
bridge of silver for a flying enemy, — 
Whipple. 


The devil knew what he did when 
he made men politic; he crossed him- 
self by it. — Shakespeare. 


To manage men one ought to have a 
sharp mind in a velvet sheath. — George 
Eliot. 


It is easiest to ‘‘be all things to all 
men/’ but it is not honest- Self-respect 
must be sacrificed every hour in the 
day. — Abraham Lincoln. 


At court one becomes a sort of hu- 
man ant-eater, and learns to catcb 
one’s prey by one’s tongna — ^Bulwer- 
Lytton. 


Honesty is the best policy, says the 
familiar axiom ; but people who aj'e 
honest on that principle defraud no 
one but themselves. — James A. Gar- 
field. 

Turn him to any cause of policy. 

The Gordian knot of it he will unloose. 
Familiar as his garter: that, when he 
speaks. 

The air, a chartered libertine, is still. 

— Shakespeare. 


Factions among yourselves; preferring 
such 

To offices and honors, as ne’er read 
The elements of saving policy; 

But deeply skilled in all the principles 
That usher to destruction. 

— Massinger. 


When I see a merchant over-polite 
to his customers, begging them to taste 
a little brandy and throwing half his 
goods on the counter, — thinks I, that 
man has an axe to grind. — Charles 
Miner. 


To beguile the time, 

Look like the time; bear welcome in your 
eye, 

Your hand, your tongue; look like the in- 
nocent flower, 

But be the serpent under ’t. 

— Shakespeare. 


One of the old philosophers says 
that it is the part of wisdom to some- 
times seem a fool ; but in our day thqre 
are too many ready-made ones to ren- 
der this a desirable policy. — Halibur- 

ton. 

In a troubled state we must do as 
in foul -weather upon a river, not think 
to ent directly through, for the boat 
may be filled with water ; but rise and 
fall as the waves do, and give way as 
much as we conveniently oan. — Selden. 


Mahomet made the people believe 
that he would call a MU to him, and 
from the top of it offer up his prayers 
for the observers of his law. The peo- 
ple assembled : Mahomet called the hill 
to come to him, again and again ; and 
when the hill stood still, he was never 
a whit abashed, but said, “If the hill 
will not come to Mahomet, Mahomet 
will go to the hill,” — ^Bacon, 
Politeness 

Politeness is to goodness what 
words are to thoughts. — Joubert. 
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Politeness is practical Christianity. 
^ — Dewey. 


The zero ' of friendship’s thermom- 
eter. — Bouffiers. 


The truest politeness comes of sin- 
cerity. — Samuel Smiles. 


SeIf-<^ommand is the main elegance. 
— Emerson. 


Politeness costs little and yields 
much. — Mme. de Lambert. 


With hat in hand, one gets on in the 
world.— Auerbach. 


There is nothing costs les.'? than ci- 
vility. — Cervantes. 


Politeness smooths wrinkles. — Jou- 
bert. 


Politeness costs nothing and gains 
everything. — ^Lady Montagu. 


Avoid all haste; calmness is an es- 
sential ingredient of politeness. — Al- 
phonse Karr. 


Politeness has been well defined as 
benevolence in, small things. — Macau- 
lay. 


Fine manners' are like personal 
beauty, — a letter of credit everywhere. 
— Bartol. 


And when a lady’s in the case, 

You know all other things give place. 

— .Gay. 


The true effect of genuine politeness 
seems to bo rather ease than pleasure. 
—Johnson. 


Politeness is the flower of humanity. 
— Joubert. 


It is a part of good breeding that a 
man should be polite even to himself. 
— Bichter. 


Politeness is a wreath of flowers 
that adorns the world. — Mme. de Bas- 
sanville. 


There is a politeness of the heart; 
this is closely allied to love, — Goethe. 


Politeness is better than logic. You 
can often persuade when you cannot 
convince. — H. W. Shaw. 


Politeness is as natural to delicate 
natures as perfume is to flowers. — De 
Finod. 


Off goes his bonnet to an oyster 
wench. — Shakespeare. 


There is no accomplishment so easy 
to acquire as politeness, and none more 
profitable. — H. W. Shaw. 


Politeness induces morality. Seren- 
ity of manners requires serenity of 
mind. — Julia Ward Howe. 


Gentleness is the great point to be 
obtained in the study of maimers. — 
N. P. Willis. 


As charity covers a multitude of 
sins before God, so does politeness be- 
fore men. — Lord Greville. 


Politeness is the art of rendering to 
every one, without effort, that which 
is socially his due. — From the French. 


Defect in manners is usually the de- 
fect of fine perce'ptions. Men are too. 
coarsely made for the delicacy of 
beautiful carriage and customs. It^is 
not quite sufficient to good breeding,* a 
union of kindness and independence. — 
Emerson. 


There are few defects in our nature 
so glaring as not to be veiled from ob- 
servation by politeness and good breed- 
ing. — Stanislaus. 


Whoever pays you more court than 
he is accustomed to pay, either in- 
tends to deceive you, or finds you nec- 
essary to him. — Courtenay. 


Politeness is fictitious benevolence. 
Depend upon it, the want df it never 
fails to produce something disagree- 
able to one or other. — Johnson. 


True politeness is perfect ease and 
^eedom. It simply consists in treat- 
ing others just as you love to be treat- 
ed yourself. — Chesterfield. 
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As in smooth oil the razor best is 
whet, so wit is by politeness keenest 
set. — Young. 


^ In the great world, maleyolence and 
disdain never appear in any other garb 
than that of cold and ceremonious po- 
liteness. — Lathy. 


The wisest and best are repulsive, if 
they are characterized by repulsive 
manners. Politeness is an easy virtue, 
costs little, and has great purchasing 
power. — Alcott. 


Wien two goats met on a bridge 
which was too narrow to allow either 
to pass or return, the goat which lay 
down that the other might walk over 
it was a finer gentleman than Lord 
Chesterfield. — Cecil. 


There is no policy like politeness; 
and a good manner is the best thing 
in the world, either to get one a good 
name or to supply the want of it. — 
Bulwer-Lytton. 


Politeness is a mixture of discretion, 
civility, complaisance and circumspec- 
tion spread over all we do and say. — 
St. Evremond. 


Politeness is nothing more than an 
elegant and concealed species of flat- 
tery, tending to put the person to 
whom it is addressed in good humor 
and respect with himself, — Cumber- 
land. 


T consider that the spirit of polite- 
ness is a certain desire to bring it 
about, that, by our words and man- 
ners, others may be pleased with us 
and with themselves. — Montesquieu. 


Politeness has been defined to he 
artificial good-nature; but we may 
affirm, with much greater propriety, 
that good-nature is natural politeness. 
' — Stanislaus. 


Politeness is not always a sign of 
wisdom ; but the want of it always 
leaves room for a suspicion of folly, if 
folly and imprudence are the same. — 
Landor. 


It seems to me that the spirit of 
politeness is a certain attention in 


causing that, by our words and by oui 
manners, others may be content with 
us and with themselves. — Bruy^re. 


Nothing is more dissimilar than nat- 
ural and acquired politeness. The first 
consists in a willing abnegation of 
self; the second in a compelled recol- 
lection of others. — Chesterfield. 


Politeness does not always inspire 
goodness, equity, complaisance, and 
gratitude ; it gives at least the appear- 
ance of these qualities, and makes 
man appear outwardly, as he should 
be within. — Bruy&re. 


It is because gold is rare that gilding 
has been invented, which, without 
having its solidity, has all its bril- 
liancy. Thus, to replace the kindness 
we ^ lack, we have devised politeness 
which has all its appearance. — De 
L6vis. 


^ In all the affairs of human life, so- 
cial as well as political, I have re- 
marked that courtesies of a small and 
trivial character are the ones which 
strike deepest to the grateful and ap- 
preciating heart. — Henry Clay. 


All politeness is owing to liberty. 
We polish one another, and rub off our 
corners and rough sides by a sort of 
amicable collision. To restrain this is 
inevitably to bring a rust upon men’s 
understandings. — Shaftesbury. 


Good-breeding is not confined to ex- 
ternals, much less to any particular 
dress or attitude of the body; it is the 
art of pleasing or contributing as much 
as possible to the ease and happiness 
of those with whom you converse. — 
Fielding. 


Politeness is one of those advantages 
which we never estimate rightly but 
by the inconvenience of its loss. Its 
influence upon the manners is constant 
and uniform, so that, like an equal mo- 
tion, it escapes perception. — Dr. John- 
son. 


Kindly politeness is the slow fruit of 
advanced reflection ; it is a sort of 
humanity and kindliness applied to 
•small acts and every-day discourse: it 
bi^s man soften towards others, and 
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forget himself for the sake of ^kers: 
it constrains genuine nature, which is 
selfish and gross. — Taine. 


Politeness is to goodness what words 
are to thought. It tells not only on 
the manners, but on the mind and the 
heart : it renders the feelings, the opin- 
ions, the words, moderate and gentle. — 
Jouhert. 


Politeness is a kind of anaesthetic 
which envelops the asperities of our 
character, so that other people be not 
wounded by them. We should never 
be without it, even when we contend 
with the rude. — Jouhert. 


Do not press your young children 
into book-learning ; but teach them 
politeness, including the whole circle 
of charities which spring from the con- 
sciousness of what is^ due to their fel- 
low-beings. — Spurzheim. 


To the acquisition of the rare qual- 
ity of politeness, so much of the en- 
lighten^ understanding is necessary 
that I cannot but consider every book 
in every science, which tends to make 
us wiser, and of course better men, as 
a treatise on a more enlarged system 
of politeness. — Monro. 


The polite of every country seem to 
have but one character. A gentleman 
of Sweden differs but little, except in 
trifles, from one of any other country. 
It is among the vulgar we are to find 
those distinctions ^ which characterize 
a people. — Goldsmith. 


Christianity is designed to refine 
and to soften ; to take away the heart 
of stone, and to give ns hearts of flesh ; 
to polish off the rudeness and arro- 
gances of our manners and tempers; 
and to make us blamel^s and harm- 
less, the sons of God, without rebuke. 
— Jay. 


Wisdom and virtue are by no means 
sufficient, without the supplemental 
laws of good-breeding, to secure free- 
dom from degenerating into rudeness, 
or self-esteem from swelling into inso- 
lence. A thousand incivilities may be 
committed, and a thousand ofl5ces neg- 
lected. without any remorse of cosp- 


science, or reproach from reason.—* 
Johnson. 

'Politeness,” says Witherspoon, “is 
real kindness kindly expressed an ad- 
mirable definition, and so brief that all 
may easily remember it. This is the 
sum and substance of all true Polity 
ness. Put it in practice, and all will 
be charmed with your manners. — Mrs. 
Sigourney. 


Bowing, ceremonious, formal compli- 
ments, stiff civilities, will never be po- 
liteness; that must be^ easy, natural, 
unstudied ; and what will give this but 
a mind benevolent and attentive to 
exert that amiable disposition in trifles 
to all you converse and live with: — 
Chatham. 


True politeness is the spirit of be- 
nevolence showing itself in a refineti 
way. It is the expression of good-will 
and kindness. It promotes both beauty 
in the man who possesses it, and hap- 
piness in those who are about him. It 
is a religious duty, and should be a 
part of religious training. — Beecher. 

The only true source of politeness is 
consideration, — that vigilant moral 
sense which never loses sight of the 
rights, the claims, and the sensibilities 
of others. This is the one quality, over 
all others, necessary to make a gentle- 
man. — Simms. 


True politeness is consideration for 
the opinions of others. It has been 
said of dogmatism that it is only 
puppyism come to its full growth ; and 
certainly the worst form this quality 
can assume is that of opinionativeness 
and arrogance. — Samuel Smiles. 


Not to perceive the little weaknesses 
and the idle but innocent affectations 
of the company may be allowable as a 
sort of polite duty. The company will 
be pleased with you if you do, and 
most probably will not be rearmed by 
you if you do not. — Chesterfield. 

That politeness which we put on, in 
order to keep the assuming and the 
presumptuous at a proper distance, 
will (generally succeed. But it sotn#»- 
times happens that these obtrusive 
chardcters are on such excellent terms 
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with themselves that they put down 
this very politeness to the score of 
their own great merits and high pre- 
tensions, meeting the coldness of our 
reserve with a ridiculous condescen- 
sion of familiarity, in order to set us 
at ease with ourselves. — Colton. 


In politeness, as in many other 
things connected with the formation of 
character, people in general begin out- 
side, when they should begin inside; 
instead of beginning with the heart, 
and trusting that to form the manners, 
they begin with the manners, and trust 
the heart to chance influences. — Mrs. 
L. M. Child. 


Among well-bred people a mutual 
deference is affected, contempt of 
others is disguised ; authority con- 
cealed; attention given to each in his 
turn; and an easy stream of conversa- 
tion maintained without vehemence, 
without interruption, without eager- 
ness for victory, and without any airs 
of superiority. — Hume. 

He is truly well-bred who knows 
when to value and when to despise 
those national peculiarities, which are 
regarded by some with so much* ob- 
servance; a traveller of taste at once 
perceives that the wise are polite all 
the world over, but that fools are po- 
lite only at home. — Bacon. 

Political Economy 

It is not the insurrections of ignor- 
ance that are dangerous, but the re- 
volts of intelligence. — Lowell. 


A well-employed and prosperous 
community can buy and consume. An 
ill-employed community cannot buy 
and consume. This is the solution of 
the whole matter; and the whole sci- 
ence of political economy has not one 
truth of half so much importance as 
this. — Daniel Webster. 


No, sir, you dare not make war on 
cotton. No power on earth dares make 
war upon it Cotton is king. Until 
lately the Bank of England was king; 
but Vhe tried to put her screws as 
usual, the fall before last, upon the 
cotton crop, and was utterjy van- 
Quiftted. The last power has been con- 
quered.*— James Henry Hammond. 


The protection of American labor 
against the injurious competition of 
foreign labor, so far, at least, as re- 
spects general handicraft productions, 
is known historically to have been one 
end designed to be obtained by estab- 
lislung the Constitution; and this ob- 
ject, and the constitutional power to 
accomplish it, ought never in any de- 
gree to be surrendered or compro- 
mised. — Daniel Webster. 


To tax the community for the ad- 
vantage of a class is not protection ; it 
is plunder, and I disclaim it ; but I 
ask you to protect the rights and in- 
terests of labor generally; in the first 
place by allowing no free imports from 
countries which meet yon with coun- 
tervailing duties; and, in the second 
place, with respect to agricultural 
produce, to compensate the soil for the 
burdens from w^hich other classes^ are 
free by an equivalent duty. This is 
my view of what is called protection. 
— Earl of Beaconsfleld. 

Politics 

Politics is the science of exigencies. 
— Theodoye Parker. 


In politics nothing is contemptible. 
— Beaconsfleld. 


The right divine of kings to govern 
wrong. — Pope. 


The many-headed monster of the 
pit. — Pope. 

Vain hope, to make people happy by 
politics I — Carlyle. 


In politics nothing is so absurd as 
rancor. — Count Cavour. 


Party honesty is party expediency. 
— Grover Cleveland. 


The multitude is always in the 
wrong. — Earl of Roscommon. 

Party is the madness of many for 
the gain of a few. — Pope. 


In polities, what begins in fear 
usually ends in folly. — Coleridge. 


Wise men and gods, are on the 
strongest side. — Sir Charles Sedley; 
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Something is rotten in the state of 
Denmark. — Shakespeare. 


Protection and patriotism are re- 
ciprocal. — Calhoun. v 


There is no perfecter endowment in 
man than political virtue. — Plutarch. 


There is no gambling like politics. — 
Earl of Beaconsfield. 


Polities is a deleterious profession, 
like some poisonous handicrafts. — Em- 
erson. 


A statesman makes the occasion, 
but the occasion makes the politician. 
— George S. Hillard. 


He serves his party best, who serves 
the country best. — Rutherford B. 
Hayes. 


The greatest powers cannot injure a 
man’s character whose reputation is 
unblemished among his party. — Lord 
Chesterfield. 


Of all sciences there is none where 
first appearances are more deceitful 
than in politics. — Hume. 


Whatever I may believe in theology, 
I do not believe in the doctrine of 
vicarious atonement in politics. — Gar- 
field. 


There is nothing in which the power 
of circumstances is more evident than 
in politics. — Earl of Beaconsfield. 


Good humor and generosity carry 
the day with the popular heart all the 
world over. — Alexander Smith. 


Watch thou, and wake when others 
be asleep, to pry into the secrets of 
the state, — Shakespeare. 


There is no republican road to 
safety but in constant distrust.— y Wen- 
dell Phillips. 


Oh that eternal want of peace which 
vexes public men !— Tennyson. 


If you do not know how to lie, 
cheat, and steal, turn your attention 
to politics and learn. — H. W. Shaw. 


This bodes some strange eruption U 
our state. — Shakespeare. 


Those who think must govern those 
who toil. — Goldsmith. 


Nothing is so uncertain as the 
minds of the multitude. — Leiz. 


As long as I count the votes what 
are you going to do about it? Say. — 
Wm. M. Tweed. 


There is an infinity of political 
errors which, being once adopted, be- 
come principles. — Abb4 Raynal. 


It is a condition which confronts us 
— not a theory. — Grover Cleveland. 


Old politicians chew on wisdom past. 
And totter on in business to the last. 

— Pope. 


A mugwump is a person educated 
beyond his intellect. — tiorace Porter. 


Politics, as a trade, finds most and 
leaves nearly all dishonest. — ^Abraham 
Lincoln. 


People who declare that they belong 
to no party certainly do not belong to 
ours. — J. Petit-Senn. 


Political men, like goats, usually 
thrive best among inequalities. — Lan- 
dor. 


I have doubtless erred more or less 
in politics, but a crime I never com- 
mitted, — Napoleon I. 


Jarring interests of themselves cre- 
ate the according music of a well- 
mixed state. — Pope. 


Where vice prevails, and impious 
men bear sway, the post of honor is 
a private station. — Addison. 


The tendency of party spirit has 
ever been to disguise and propagate 
and support error. — -Whately. 


Measures, not men, have always 
been my mark.— Goldsmith. 


Nothing is politically right which is 
morally wrong. — Daniel O’Connell 
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If you do anything above party, the 
true-hearted ones of all parties sym- 
pathize with you. — Charles Kingsley. 


Where village statesmen talk’d with looks 
profound, 

And news much older than their ale went 
round. — Goldsmith. 


A great many political speeches are 
literary parricides ; they kill their 
fathers. — G. B. Prentice. 


A thousand years scarce serve to 
form a state ; an hour may lay it in 
the dust. — Byron. 


A politician thinks of the next elec- 
tion ; a statesman, of the next genera- 
tion. — James Freeman Clarke. 

If 

In politics, merit is rewarded by the 
possessor being raised, like a target, 
to a position to be fired at. — Bovee. 


I will say positively and resolutely 
that is it impossible an elective mon- 
archy should be so free and absolute 
as an hereditary. — Bacon. 


He knows very little of mankind 
who expects, by any facts or reason- 
ing, to convince a determined party 
man. — Lavater. 


A politician weakly and amiably in 
the right is no match for a politician 
tenaciously in the wrong. — ^Whipple. 


There is an indissoluble union be- 
tween a magnanimous policy and the 
solid rewards of public prosperity and 
felicity. — Washington. 


This gives force to the strong — ^that 
the multitude have no habit of self- 
reliance or original action. — Emerson. 


There are occasions when the gen- 
eral belief of the people, even though 
it be groundless, works its effect as 
sure as truth itself. — Schiller. 


In a free country there is much 
clamor, with little suffering; in a 
despotic state there is little complaint, 
but much suffering. — Carnot. 


' Where the people ar^ well educated, 
the art of piloting a state is best 


learned from the writings of Flato.—^ 
Bishop Berkeley. 


Get thee glass eyes; 
And, like a scurvy politician, seem 
To see the things thou dost not, 

— Shakespeare. 


Free trade, one of the grestest bless- 
ings which a government can confer 
on a people, is in almost every coun- 
try unpopular. — Macaulay. 


The freeman casting, with anpurchased 
hand, 

The vote that shakes the turrets of the 
land. — O. W. Holmes. 


Great political questions stir the 
deepest nature of one-half the nation ; 
but they pass far above and over the 
heads of the other half. — Wendell 
Phillips. 


What is a Communist? One who has 
yearnings 

For equal division of unequal earnings. 

— Ebenezer Elliot. 


A politician must like lightning melt 
The very marrow, and not taint the skin; 
His ways must not be seen. — Chapman. 


I consider biennial elections as a 
security that the sober, second thought 
of the people shall be law. — Fisher 
Ames. 


Politics resemble religion; attempt- 
ing to divest either of ceremony is the 
most certain mode of bringing either 
into contempt. — Goldsmith. 


The conduct of a wise politician is 
ever suited to the present posture of 
affairs. Often by foregoing a part he 
saves the whole, and by. yielding in a 
small matter secures a greater. — Plu- 
tarch. 


Political freedom is, or ought to be, 
the best guaranty for the safety and 
continuance of spiritual, mental, and 
civil freedom. It is the combination 
of numbers to secure the liberty to 
each one. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Every political sect has its esoteric 
and its exoteric school — its abstract 
doctrines for the initiated ; its visible 
symbols, its imposing forms, its mvth" 
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ological fables, for the vulgar. — Ma- 
caulay. 


There are countries in which it 
would be as absurd to establish pop- 
ular governments as to abolish all the 
restraints in a school or to unite all 
the strait-waistcoats in a madhouse. 
— Macaulay. 


The very name of a politician, a 
statesman, is sure to cause terror and 
hatred; it has alv/ays connected with 
it the ideas of treachery, cruelty, 
fraud, and tyranny. — Burke. 


In politics, it is almost a common- 
place, that a party of order or stabil- 
ity, and a party of progress or reform, 
are both necessary elements^ of a 
healthy state of political life. — J. 
Stuart Mill. 


Every great political party that has 
done this country any good has given 
to it some immortal ideas that have 
outlived the members of that party. — 
James A. Garfield. 


Who, bom for the universe, narrow’d his 
mind, 

And to party gave up what was meant for 
mankind. — Goldsmith. 


O, that estates, degrees, and offices 
Were not deriv’d corruptly, and that clear 
honour 

Were purchased by the merit of the 
wearer I — Shakespeare. 


Your politicians 
Have evermore a taint of vanity, 

As hasLy still to show, and boast a plot 
As they are greedy to contrive it, 

— Sir W. Davenant. 


We are Republicans, and don’t pro- 
pose to leave our party and identify 
ourselves with the party whose ante- 
cedents have been. Rum, Romanism, 
and Rebellion. — Samuel D. Burchard. 


I hate all bungling as I do sin, but 
particularly bungling in politics, 
which leads to the misery and ruin of 
many thousands and millions of peo- 
ple. — Goethe. 


The violation of party faith is of 
jtself too common to excite surprise 
«r indignation. Political friendships 


are so well understood that we can 
hardly pity the simplicity they deceive. 
— Junius. 


Responsibility educates, and politics 
is but another name for God’s way of 
teaching the masses ethics, under the 
responsibility of great present inter- 
ests. — Wendell Phillips. 


There is no Canaan in politics. As 
health lies in labor, and there is no 
royal road to it but through toil, so 
there is no republican road to safety 
but in constant distrust. — Wendell 
Phillips. 


There is scarcely anything more 
harmless than political or party 
malice. It is best to leave it to itself. 
Oppositioii and contradiction are the 
only means of giving it life or dura- 
tion. — Witherspoon. 


If we mean to support the liberty 
and independence which has cost us so 
much blood and treasure to establish, 
we must drive far away the demon of 
party spirit and local reproach. — 
Washington. 


A statesman, we are told, should 
follow public opinion. Doubtless, as 
a coachman follows his horses ; having 
firm hold on the reins, and guiding 
them. — Hare. 


The politics of courts are so mean 
that private people would be ashamed 
to act in the same way ; all is trick 
and finesse, to which the common 
cause is sacrificed.— Nelson, 


Men naturally sympathize with the 
calamities of individuals ; but they are 
inclined to look on a feillen party with 
contempt rather than with pity,— Ma- 
caulay. 


The man who can make two ears of 
corn or two blades of grass grow on 
the spot where only one grew before, 
would deserve better of mankind and 
render more essential service to the 
country than the whole race of politi- 
cians put together. — Swift- 


A politician must often talk and act 
before he has thought and read? He 
may be very ill xnf<|>a:p3bed respecting a 
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question : all his notions about it may 
he vague and inaccurate; but speak 
he^ must. And if he is a man of 
ability, of tact, and of intrepidity, he 
soon finds that, even under such cir- 
cumstances, it is possible to speak suc- 
cessfully. — Macaulay. 


It is very rare, indeed, for men to 
be wrong in their feelings concerning 
public misconduct ; as rare to be right 
in their speculations upon the cause 
of it. I have constantly observed that 
the generality of people are fifty years, 
at least, behind in their politics. — 
Burke. 


Politicians think that by stopping 
up the chimney they can stop its smok- 
ing. They try the experiment, they 
drive the smoke back, and there is 
more smoke than ever ; but they do not 
see that their want of common-sense 
has increased the evil they would have 
prevented. — Borne. 


The amelioration of the condition 
of mankind, and the increase of hu- 
man happiness ought to be the leading 
objects of every political institution, 
and the aim of every individual, ac- 
cording to the measure of his power, 
in the situation he occupies. — Hamil- 
ton. » 


He that aspires to be the head of a 
party will find it more difficult to 
please his friends than to perplex his 
foes. He must often act from false 
reasons which are w^eak, because he 
dares not avow the true reasons which 
are strong. — Colton. 


Perhaps I do not know what I was 
made for ; but one thing I certainly 
never was made for, and that is to 
put principles on and off at the dicta- 
tion of a party, as a lackey changes 
his livery at his master’s command. — 
Horace Mann. 


Listen ! John A. Logan is the 
Head Center, the Hub, the King Pin, 
the Main Spring, Mogul, and Mug- 
wump of the final plot by which 
partisanship was installed in the Com- 
mission. — Isaac H. Bromley. 


The proverbial wisdom of the pop- 
ulace at gates, oh roads, and in 


markets instructs the attentive ear of 
him who studies man more fully than 
a thousand rules ostentatiously ar- 
ranged. — Lavater. 


Such, for wise purposes it is pre- 
sumed, is the turbulence of human 
passions in party disputes, when vic- 
tory, more than truth, is the palm 
contended for, that “the post of honor 
is a private station.” — Washington. 


In such a government as ours no 
man is appointed to an office because 
he is the fittest for it — nor hardly in 
any other government — because there 
are so many connections and depend- 
encies to be studied. — Dr. Johnson. 


I accept your nomination in the con- 
fident trust that the masses of our 
countrymen, north and south, are 
eager to clasp hands across the bloody 
chasm which has so long divided them. 
— Horace Greeley. 


The strife of politics tends to un- 
settle the calmest understanding, and 
ulcerate the most benevolent heart. 
There are no bigotries or absurdities 
too gross for parties to create or adopt 
under the stimulus of political pas- 
sions. — Whipple. 


Real political issues cannot be man- 
ufactured by the leaders of political 
parties, and real ones cannot be 
evaded by political parties. The real 
political issues of the day declare 
themselves, and pome out of the depths 
of that deep which we call public 
opinion. — Garfield. 


Among the lessons taught by the 
French revolution, there is none sad- 
der or more striking than this — that 
you may make everything else out of 
the passions of men except a political 
system that will work, and that there 
is nothing so pitilessly and uncon- 
sciously cruel as sincerity formulated 
into dogma. — Lowell. 


Popularity disarms envy in well- 
disposed minds. Those are ever the 
most ready to do justice to others who 
feel that the world has done them 
justice. When success has not this 
effect in opening the mind, it is a sign 
that it has been ill deserved. — ^Hazlitte 
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In our country and in our times no 
man is worthy the honored name of 
statesman who does not include the 
highest practicable education of the 
people in all his plans of administra- 
tion. He may have eloquence, he 
may have a knowledge of all history, 
diplomacy, iumsi^rudence ; and by 
these he 'might claim, in other coun- 
tries, the elevated rank of a states- 
man : but unless he speaks, plans, 
labors, at all times and in ail places, 
for the culture and edification of the 
whole people, ho is not, he cannot be, 
an American statesman. — Horace 
Mann. 

A weapon that comes down as still 
As snowflakes fcnll upon the sod; 

But executes a freeman’s will. 

As lightning does the will of God; 

And from its force, nor doors nor locks 
Can shield you; ’tis the ballot-box. 

— Pierpont. 


Who’s in or out, who moves the grand 
machine, 

Nor stirs my curiosity, or spleen; 

Secrets of state no more I wish to know 
Than secret movements of a puppet-show; 
jLet but the puppets move, I’ve my desire, 
Unseen the hand which' guides the master 
■wire. — Churchill. 


A politician weakly and amiably^ in 
the right is no match for a politician 
tenaciously and pugnaciously in the 
wrong. You cannot, by tying an 
opinion, to a man’s tongue, make him 
the representative of thgtt opinion ; and 
at the close of any battle for prin- 
ciples, his name will be found neither 
among the dead nor among the wound- 
ed, but among the missing. — Whipple. 


Nothing’s more dull and negligent 
Than an old lazy government, 

That knows no interest of state, 

But such as serves a present strait, 
And, to patch up, or shift, will close 
Or break alike with friends or foes; 
That runs behindhand, and has spent 
Its credit to the last extent; 

And, the first time 'tis at a loss. 

Has not one true friend, nor one cross. 

— ^Butler. 


Some have said that it is not the 
business of private men to med<^e 
with government — a bold and dis- 
honest saying, which is fit to come 
from no mouth bri: that of a tyrant 
or a slave. To say that private men 


have nothing to do with government 
is to say that private men have noth- 
ing to do with their own happiness 
or misery ; that people ought not to 
concern themselves whether they be 
naked or clothed, fed or starved, de- 
ceived or instructed, protected or de- 
stroyed. — Cato. 


The manna of popular liberty must 
be gathered each day, or it is rotten. 
The living sap of to-day outgrows the 
dead rind of yesterday. The hand in- 
trusted with power ^ becomes, either 
from human depravity or esprit de 
corps, the necessary enemy of the 
people. Only by continual oversight 
can a Democrat in office be prevented 
from hardening into a despot; only 
by unintermitted agitation can a peo- 
ple be kept sufficiently awake to prin- 
cinle not to let liberty be smothered 
in* material prosperity. — Wendell Phil- 
lips. 

Popularity 

Popularity is power. — Macaulay. 

Avoid popularity, if you would have 
peace. — Abraham Lincoln. 

Popular applause veers with the 
wind. — John Bright, 

Yet has the popular voice 'much 
potency. — HSschylus. 

To please the many is to displease 
the wise. — Plutarch. 


i Whatever is popular deserves atten- 
tion. — Mackintosh. 

The good opinion of the vulgar is 
injurious. — Montaigne. 

Woe unto you when all men shall 
speak well of you ! — Bible. 


Bareheaded, popularly low he bow’d, 
And paid the salutations of the crowd. 

— Dryden. 


• The ladies call him sweet; 

The stairs, as he treads on them, kiss his 
feet. ' — Shakespeare. 


The great secrets of being courted 
are, to shun others, and seem delighted 
with yourself. — ^Bnlwer-Lytton. 
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As inclination changes, thus ebbs 
and flows the unstable tide of public 
judgment. — Schiller. 


They who are pleased themselves 
must always please. — Thomson. 


There are people who, like new 
songs, are in vogue only for a time. — 
Rochefoucauld. 


Popular opinion is the greatest lie 
in the world. — Carlyle. 


Our merit gains us th^ esteem of 
the virtuous; our star, that of the 
public. — Rochefoucauld. 


Avoid popularity, it has many 
snares, and no real benefit. — William 
Penn. 


Racine will pass away like the taste 
for coffee. — Mme. de S6vign6. 


Popular opinion is oftenest, what 
Carlyle pronounced it to be, a lie! — 
Wendell Phillips. 

A habitation giddy and unsure hath 
he that buildeth on the vulgar heart. 
— Shakespeare. 


Of all the scamps society knows, 
the traditional good fellow is the most 
despicable. — J. G. Holland. 


The actor’s popularity is evanes- 
cent; applauded to-day, forgotten to- 
morrow. — Edwin Forrest. 


Public opinion is a courtesan, whom 
we seek to please without respecting. 
— J. Petit-Senn. 


Those men who are commended by 
everybody must be very extraordinary 
men ; or, which is more probable, very 
inconsiderable men. — Lord Greville. 


He who can listen pleas’d to such ap- 
plause, 

Buys at a dearer rate than I dare pur- 
chase. 

And; pays foj idle air with sense and vir- 
tue. — Mallett. 


Good-humor and^ generosity darry 
thd day with the popular heart all 
the world over. — ^Alexander Smith. 


There is what is called the highway 
to posts and honors, and there is a 
cross and by way, which is much the 
shortest. — Bruydre. 


I put no account on him who 
esteems himself just as the popular 
breath may chance to raise him. — 
Goethe. 


The rude reproaches of the rascal 
herd for the selfsame actions, if suc- 
cessful, would be as grossly lavish in 
their praise. — Thomson^ 


I do not like the man who squanders 
life for fame; give me the man who, 
living, makes a name. — Martial. 


O, he sits high in all the people’s hearts: 
And that, which would appear offence in 
us. 

His countenance, like richest alchymy. 
Will change to virtue and to worthiness. 

— Shakespeare. 


And to some men popularity is al- 
ways suspicious. Enjoying none 
themselves, they are prone to suspect 
the validity of those attainments 
which command it. — Geo. Henry- 
Lewis. 


Applause waits on success *, the 
fickle multitude, like the light straw 
that floats along the stream, glide with 
the current still, and follow fortune. — 
Franklin. 


It is not so difficult a task to plant 
new truths as to root out old errors; 
for there is this paradox in men — they 
run after that which is new, but are 
prejudiced in favor of that which is 
old. — Colton. 


The love of popularity seems little 
else than the love of being beloved; 
and is only blamable when a person 
aims at the affections of a people by 
means in appearance honest, but in 
their end pernicious and destructive. 
— Shenstone. 


The vulgar and common esteem is 
seldom happy in hitting right; and I 
am much mistaken if, amongst the 
writings of my time, the worst are 
not those which have most gained the 
popular applause. — Montaigne, 
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A generous nation is grateful even 
for the preservation of its rights, and 
willingly extends the respect due to 
the office of a good prince into an 
affection for his person. — Junius. 


Every wretch, pining and pale before 
Beholding him, plucks comfort from his 
looks: ' 

A largess universal, like the sun, 

His liberal eye doth give to every one. 
Thawing cold fear. — Shakespeare, 


I wish popularity: but it is that 
popularity which follows, not that 
which is run after — it is that popu- 
la?ity which sooner or later never fails 
to do justice to the pursuit of noble 
ends by noble means. — Lord Mans- 
field. 


Could the departed, whoever he may 
be, return in a week after his decease, 
he would almost invariably find him- 
self at a higher or a lower point than 
he had formerly occupied on the scale 
of public appreciation. — Hawthorne. 


I have discovered that a famed 
familiarity in great ones is a note of 
certain usurpation on the less ; for 
great and popular men feign them- 
selves to be servants to others to make 
those slaves to them. — Ben Jonson. 


The truth, the hope, of any time 
must be sought in the minorities. 
Michael Angelo was the conscience of 
Italy. We grow free with his name, 
and find it ornamental now, but in his 
own day his friends were few. — ^Em- 
erson. 


The common people are but ill 
judges of a man’s merits; they are 
slaves to fame, and their eyes are 
dazzled with the pomp of titles and 
large retinue No wonder, then, that 
they bestow their honors on those who 
least deserve them. — Horace. 


FI ease not thyself the flattering crowd to 
hear; 

’Tis fulsome stuff, to please thy itching 
ear. 

Survey thy soul, not what thou does ap- 
I>ear, 

But what thou art. — Persius. 


Be as far from desiring the popular 
love as fearful to deserve the popular 


hate ; ruin dwells in both : the one 
will hug thee to death; the other will 
crush thee to destruction : to escape 
the first, be not ambitious; to avoid 
the second, be not seditious. — Quarles. 


Seek not the favor of the multitude ; 
it is seldom got by honest and lawful 
means. But seek the testimony of 
few ; and number not voices, but weigh 
them. — Kant. 


Popularity is like the brightness of 
a falling star, the fleeting splendor 
of a rainbow, the bubble that is sure 
to burst by its very inflation. — Chat- 
field. 


The world sees only the reflection 
of merit ; therefore when you come 
to know a really great man intimate- 
ly, you may as often find him above 
as below his reputation. — Goethe. 


His joy concealed, he sets himself to show; 
On each side bowing popularly low; 

His looks, his gestures, and his words he 
frames, 

And with familiar ease repeats their names, 
Thus formed by nature, furnished out with 
arts, 

He glides unfelt into their secret hearts. 

— Dryden. 


Some shout him, and some hang upon his 
car 

To gaze in his eyes and bless him. Maid- 
ens wave 

Their ’kerchiefs, and old women weep for 
joy; 

While_ othevs not so satisfied, unhorse 

The gilded equipage, and turning loose 

His steeds, usurp a place they well de- 
serve. — Cowper. 


Oh, popular appJausel what heart of man 
Is proof against thy sweet seducing 
charms? 

The wisest and the best feel urgent need 
Of all their cautioi\. in thy gentlest gales; 
But s well’d into a gust—who then, alas I 
With all his canvas sot, and inexpert, 

And therefore, heedless, can withstand 
thy power? —Cowper. 


The greatness of a pcwular charac- 
ter is less according to the ratio of 
his genius than the sympathy he shows 
with the prejudices and even the ab- 
surdities of his time. Fanatics do not 
select, the cleverbst, but the mcst 
fanatical leaders ; as was 
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in the choice of Kobespierre by the 
French Jacobins, and in that of Crom- 
well by the English Puritans. — Lamar- 
tine. 


They more or less came in with cap and 
knee, 

Met him in boroughs, cities, villages; 

Attended him on bridges, stood on lanes, 

Laid gifts before him, proffer’d him their 
oaths. 

Gave him their heirs: as pages follow’d 
him. 

Even at his heels, in golden multitudes. 

— Shakespeare. 


I have no taste 

0£ popular applause: The noisy praise 
Of giddy crowds as changeable as winds; 
Still vehement, and still without a cause; 
Servants to chance, and blowing in the tide 
Of swoln success; but veering with the 
ebb. 

It leaves the channel dry. — Dryden. 


Then, as I said, the duke, great Boling- 
broke, 

Mounted upon a hot and fiery steed, 

Which his aspiring rider seem’d to know, 

With slow but stately pace kept on his 
course; 

While all tongues cry’d, God save thee, 
Bolingbroke, 

You would have thought the very windows 
spake 

So many greedy looks of young and old 

Through casements darted their desiring 
eyes 

Upon his visage. — Shakespeare, 


O breath of public praise, 
Short-liv’d and vain! oft gain’d without 
desert. 

As often lost, unmerited; composed 
But of extremes: Thou first begmn’st with 
love 

Enthusiastic, madness of affection; then 
(Boundfng o’er moderation and o’er rea- 

Thou turn’st to hate, as causeless and as 
fierce. — Havard. 


Your affections are _ 

A sick man’s appetite, who desires most 
that 

Which would increase his evil. He that 
depends ^ , 

Upon your favor, swims with fins of lean. 

And hews down oaks with rushes. Hang 
ye I Trust ye? 

With every minute you do change a mind; 

And call him noble that was now your 
hate. 

Him vile that was your garland. 

— Shakespeare. 


Their poet, a sad trimmer, hut no less 
In company a very pleasant fellow. 

Had been the favorite of full many a mess 
Of men, and made them speeches when 
half mellow; 

And though his meaning they could rare- 
ly guess. 

Yet still they deign’d to- hiccup or to 
bellow 

The glorious meed of popular applause, 

Of which the first ne’er knows the second 
cause. —Byron. 


All tongues speak of him, and the bleared 
sights .. 

Are spectacled to see him: your prattling 


Into a rapture lets her baby cry, _ 

While she chats him: the kitchen malkin 

Her Richest lockram ’bout her reechy neck. 
Clambering the walls to eye him. stalls, 
bulks, windows, 

Are smother’d up, leads fill d, and ridges 


With variable complexions; all agreeing 
In earnestness to see him. 

— Shakespeare. 


FosiHoiL 

I take sanctuary in an honest 
mediocrity. — Bruy&re. 

The well-instructed moon flies not 
from her orbit to seize on the glories 
of her partner?.— Margaret Filler 
Ossoli. 


I have seen 

The dumb men throng to see him, and the 
blind _ , . 

To hear him speak: the matrons flung their 

Ladies^ a^d maids their scarfs and hand- 


kerchiefs, 

Upon him as he pass’d: 
As to Jove’s statue; 
made 

A shower and thunder, 
shouts : 

I never saw the like. 


the nobles bended, 
and the commons 

with their caps and 


Shakespeare. 


The higher we rise the more isolated 
we become ; and all elevations are cold. 
— Boufflers. 


A great many men — some copcipara- 
tively small men now — if put in. the 
right position, would be Luthers and 
Columbuses. — Chapin. 


Baron Grimm declared that, as a 
rule, it was easy for little minds to 
attain splendid positions, because they 
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devoted all their ability to the one 
object. — Wendell Phillips. 


A true inan never frets about his 
place in the world, but just slides into 
it by the gravitation of his nature, 
and swings there as easily as a star. 
— Chapin. 


Where you are is of no moment, but 
only what you are doing there. Tt is 
not the place that ennobles you, but 
you the place; and this only by doing 
that which is great and noble. — 
Petrarch. 


In general, it is not very difBcuIt 
for little minds to attain splendid sit- 
uations. It is much more difficult for 
great minds to attain the place to 
which their merit fully entitles them. 
— Baron de Grimm. 


Woman has gradually risen in the 
scale of humanity, till she now occu- 
pies a position loftier than which her 
proudest ambition need scarcely aspire 
— a position, if not equal to what 
false flatterers may claim to be her 
due, yet one, if she but improve the 
opportunities placed within her reach, 
equal to the moral regeneration of the 
world. — Alexander Walker. 


Since the foundation of the world 
man has had nearly all the forces on 
his side, working with him aM for 
him ; his intellect has been stimulated, 
while that of woman has been abased ; 
he has bad the run of the world and 
all quickening and brightening things, 
while she has sat in the cinders, and 
untU of late been illumined only by 
his reflected light. — Harriet Prescott 
Spofford. 


I-ord Bacon has compared those 
who move in higher spheres to those 
heavenly bodies in the firmament, 
which have much admiration, but little 
rest. And it is not necessary to in- 
vest a wise man with power to con- 
vince him that it is a garment 
bedizened with gold, which dazzles the 
beholder by its splendor, but oppresses 
the wearer by its weight— CoItOn. 


Fositiveness 

Every one of his opinions appears 
to himself to be written with sun- 
beams. — Watts. 


Positiveness is a most absurd foible. 
If you are in the right, it lessens your 
triumph; if in the wrong, it adds 
shame to your defeat. — Sterne. 


The most positive men are the most 
credulous, since they most believe 
themselves, and advise most with their 
falsest flatterer and worst enemy — 
their own self-love. — Pope. 


Positiveness is a good quality for 
preachers and orators, because who- 
ever would obtrude his thoughts and 
reasons upon a multitude will con- 
vince others the more, as he appears 
convinced himself. — Swift. 

Possession 

All comes from, and will go to 
others. — George Herbert. 


For what one has in black and white, 
One can carry home in comfort. 

— Goethe. 


Property has its duties as well as 
its rights. — Thomas Drummond. 


The sun never sets on the immense 
empire of Charles V. — Scott. 


I die, — ^but first I have possess’d, 

And come what may, I have been blcss’d. 

— Byron. 


As soon as women become^ ours we 
are no longer theirs. — Montaigne. 


Remember, not one penny can we 
take with us into the unknown land, 
— Seneca. 


, Lord of himselfe, though not of lands. 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 

— Sir Henry Wotton. • 


Wlien we have not what we love, 
we must love what we have. — Bussy- 
Rabiitin. 


All our possessions are as nothing 
compared to health, strength, and a 
clear conscience. — Hosea Ballou. 
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Aspiration sees only one side of 
every question ; possession, many. — 
Lowell. 


Women are angels, wooing; 
Things won are done, joy’s soul lies in the 
doing. — Shakespeare. 


People _ may have too much of a good 
thing : 

Full as an egg of wisdom thus I sing. 

— ^John Wolcott. 


The sweets we wish for, turn to loathed 
sours. 

Even in the moment that we call them 
ours. — Shakespeare. 


The proud daughter of that monarch 
to whom when it grows dark (else- 
where) the sun never sets. — Guarini. 


Possession means to sit astride of the 
world, 

Instead of having it astride of you. 

— Charles Kingsley. 


Thus have I had thee, as a dream doth 
flatter. 

In sleep a king, but waking, no such 
matter. — Shakespeare. 


Of a rich man \vho was mean and 
niggardly, he said, “That man does 
not possess his estate, but his estate 
possesses him.” — Diogenes Laertius. 


Cleon hath ten thousand acres, — 
Ne’er a one have I; 

Cleon dwelleth in a palace, — 

In a cottage I. — Charles Mackay. 


I ne’er could any lustre see 

In eyes that would not look on me; 

I ne’er saw nectar on a lip 

But where my own did hope to sip. 

— R. B. Sheridan. 


Our material possessions, like our 
joys, are enhanced in value by being 
shared. Hoarded and unimproved 
property can only afford satisfaction 
to a miser. — G. D. Prentice. 


We only begin to realize the value 
of our possessions when we commence 
to do good to others with them. No 
earthly investment pays so large an 
interest as charity. — Joseph Cook. 


All the good things of this world are 
no further good than as they are of 
use ; and whatever we may heap up to 


give to others, we enjoy only as much 
of as we can Ube. — De Foe> 


In life, t/S in chess, one’s own pawns 
block one*s way.* A man’s very 
wealth, ease. leisure, children, books, 
which should help him to win, more 
often checkmate him. — Charles Bux- 
ton. 


That what we have we prize not to the 
worth 

Whiles we enjoy it, but being lack’d and 
lost. 

Why, then we rack the value, then we 
find 

The virtue that possession would not show 
us ^ 

While it was ours. — Shakespeare. 


Common people, \vhether lords or 
shop-keepers, are slow to understand 
that possession, whether in the shape 
of birth or lands or money or intellect, 
is a small affair in the difference be- 
tween men. — George MacDonald. 


Attainment is followed by neglject, 
and possession by disgust. The ma- 
licious remark of the Greek epigram- 
matist on marriage may apply to every 
other course of life — that its two days 
of happiness are the first and the last 
— ^Dr. Johnson. 


It is said, that the thing you pos- 
sess is worth more than two you may 
have in the future. The one is sure 
and the other is not. (A bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush.) — La 
Fontaine. 


Possession, why more tasteless than 
pursuit? Why is a wish far dearer 
than a crown’ that wish accomplished, 
why the grave of bliss? Because in 
the great future, buried deep, beyond 
our plans of empire and renown, lies 
all that man with ardor should pur- 
sue; and He who made him bent him 
to the right. — Young. 


The right of individual property is 
no doubt the very corner-stone of civil- 
ization, as hitherto understood - but I 
am a little impatient of being told 
that property is entitled to exceptional 
consideration because it bears all the 
burdens of the state. It bears those, 
indeed, v;hich can be most easily borne. 
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but poverty pays with its person, the . love and instant payment . Douglas 
chief expenses of war, pestilence, and Jerrold. 
fan\ine. — Lowell. 


Wlien I behold what pleasure is pursuit, 
What life, what glorious eagerness it is, 
Then mark how full possession falls 


Thou bringest * * * ^ 

* * * letters unto trembling hands. 

— Tennyson. 


from this. 

How fairer seems the blossom than the 
fruit, — 

I am perplext, and often stricken mute. 
Wondering which attained the higher 
bliss, , , 

The winged insect, or the chrysalis 
It thrust aside with unreluctant foot. 

— T. B. Aldrich. 


.Jove and my stars be praised ! 
Here is yet a postscript. — Shake- 
speare. 

If this letter move him not, his legs 
cannot 

I’ll give ’t him. — Shakespeare. 


The only test of possession is use. 
The talent that is buried is not owned. 
The napkin and the hole in the ground 
are far more truly the man’s property;, 
because they are Accomplishing some- 
thing for him, slothful and shameful 
though it be. And what is a' lost 
soul? Is it not one that God cannot 
use, or one that cannot^ use God? 
Trustless, prayerless, fruitless, love- 
less— is it not so far lost? So may 
a man have a soul that is lost and be 
dea<f while he lives.— Maltbie Bab- 
cock. 


Heav’n first ^ taught letters for some 
wretch’s 'aid. 

Some banish’d lover, or some captive maid. 

— Pope. 


What t have I ’scaped love-letters in 
the holiday-time of my beauty, and 
am I now a subject for them? — 
Shakespeare. 


Growing one’s own choice words and 
fancies r- 

In orange tubs, and beds of pansies; 

One’s sighs and passionate declarations, 
In odorous rhetoric of carnations. 

— Leigh Hunt. 


Post (Letters) 

The letter is too long by half a mile. 
— Shakespeare., 


Gr^i^-bye—my paper’s out so nearly, 
I’ve only room for, Yours sincerely. 

— Moore. 


Let me hear from thee by letters. — 
Shakespeare. 


Here are a few of the unpleasant’st words 
That ever blotted paper I 

— Shakespeare. 


And oft the pangs of absence to remove 
By letters, soft interpreters of love. 

— ^Prior, 


Thy Tetter sent to prove me. 
Inflicts no sense of wrong; 

No longer wilt thou love me, — 
Thy letter, though, is long. 

— Heine. 


The welcome news is in the letter found; 
The carrier’s pot commission’d to expound; 
It ^eaks itself, and what it does contain. 
In all ^ things needful to be known, is 
plain. — -I^ryden. 


Soon as thy letters trembling I unclose. 
That well-known name awakens ah my 
woes. — Pope. 


Ev’n so, with all submission, I 
******* 

Send you each year a homely letter. 
Who may return me much a better. 

—Prior. 


Tell him there’s a post come from 
my master, with his horn full of good 
news. — Shakespeare. 


A strange volume of real life in the 
daily packet of the postman. Eternal 


Go, little letter, apace, apace, 

Jly to the^lht in the valley below — 

Tcil my wisb. to her dewy Wue eye. 

— ^Tennyson. 

Line after line my gusHng eyes overflow. 
Led thro’ a sad variety of woe; 

Now warm in love, now with’ring in my 
bloom. 

Lost in a cdnvenPs solitary gloom! 

— Pope. 


A piece of simple goodness — a letter 
gushing from the heart; a beautiful 
unstudSed vindication of the worth 
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and untiring sweetness of human na- 
ture — a record of the invulnerability 
of man, armed with high purpose, 
sanctified by truth. — Douglas Jerrold. 


I have a letter from her 
Of such contents as you will wonder at 
The mirth whereof so larded with my 
matter, 

That neither singly can be manifested. 
Without the show of both. 

“Shakespeare. 


Kind messages, that pass from land to land; 
Kind letters, that betray the heart’s deep 
history, 

In which we feel the pressure of a hand, — 
One touch of fire, — and all the rest is 
mystery! — Longfellow. 


I will touch 

My mouth unto the leaves, caressingly; 

And CO wilt thou. Thus, from these lips of 
mine 

My message will go kissingly to thine. 

With more than Fancy’s load of luxury, 
And prove a true love-letter. 

— J, G. Saxe. 


I read 

Of that glad year that once had been. 

In those fall’n leaves which kept their 
green, 

The noble letters of the dead: 

And strangely on the silence broke 
The silent-speaking words. — Tennyson. 


An exquisite invention this, 

Worthy of Love’s most honeyed kiss, — 
This art of writing billet-doux — 

In buds, and odors, and bright hues! 

In saying all one feels and thinks 
In clever daffodils and pinks; 

In puns of tulips; and in phrases. 
Charming for their truth, of daisies. 

— Leigh Hunt. 


Every day brings a ship, 

Every ship brings a word; 

Well for those who have no fear. 
Looking seaward well assured 
That the word the vessel brings 
Is the wcrrd they wish to hear. 

— Emerson. 


Letters, from absent friends, extinguish 
fear. 

Unite division, and draw^ distance near; 

Their magic force each silent wish conveys, 

^nd wafts embodied thought, a thousand 
ways : 

Could souls to bodies write, death’s pow^r 
were mean 

For mmds could then meet minds with 
heav’n between. — Aaron Hill. 


Belshazzar had a letter, — 

He never had but one; 
Belshazzar’s correspondent 
Concluded and begun 
In that immortal copy 
The conscience of us all 
Can read without its glasses 
On revelation’s wall, 

— Emily Dickinson. 

Posterity 

Time will unveil all things to pos- 
terity. — Euripides. 


Why should we legislate for pos- 
terity? What has posterity ever done 
for us? — Sir Boyle Roche. 


Think of your forefathers! Think 
of your posterity! — John Q. Adams. 


The judgment of posterity is truer, 
because it is free from envy and 
malevolence. — Cicero. 


People will not look forward to pos- 
terity who never look backward to 
their ancestors. — Burke. 


Posterity preserves only what will 
pack into small compass. Jewels are 
handed down from age to age; less 
portable valuables disappear. — Lord 
Stanley. 


We are too careless of posterity; 
not considering that as they are, so 
the next generation will be. — ^William 
Penn. 


If we would amend tlie world we 
should mend ourselves; and teach our 
children to be, not what we are, but 
what they should be. — William Penn. 


Here you would know, and enjoy, 
what posterity will say of Washing- 
ton. For a thousand leagues have 
nearly the same effect with a thousand 
years. — ^Benj. Franklin. 


The love of posterity is the conse- 
quence of the necessity of death. If a 
man were sure of living forever here, 
he would not care about his offspring. 
— Hawthorne. 


The drafts which true genius draws 
upon posterity, although they may not 
always be honored so soon as they are 
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due, are sure to be paid with com- 
pound interest in the end, — Colton. 

What does not wasting time change ! 
The age of our parents, worse than 
that of our grandsires, has brought us 
forth more impious still, and we shall 
produce a more vicious progeny, — 
Horace. 


With respect to the authority of 
great names, it should be remembered 
that he alone deserves to have any 
weight or influence with posterity who 
has shown himself superior to the par- 
ticular and predominant error of his 
own time. — Colton. 


It is pleasant to observe how free 
the present age is in laying taxes on 
the next “Future ages shall talk of 
this; they shall be famous to all pos- 
terity;” whereas their time and 
thoughts will be taken up about prps- 
ent things, as ours are now. — Swift. 

Poverty 

Few, save the poor, feel for the 
poor. — L. B. Landon. 

Poverty is the stepmother of genius. 
— H. W. Shaw. 


To have nothing is not poverty. — 
Martial. 


My poverty, but not my will, con- 
sents. — Shakespeare. 


The poor man’s wisdom is despised. 
’ — South. 


Whose plenty made him pore. — 
Spenser. 


And plenty makes us poor. — ^Dry- 
den. 


Steep’d me in poverty to the very 
lips. — Shakespeare. 


Poverty often deprives a man of all 
spirit and virtue. — Benjamin Frank- 
lin. 


The inevitable consequence of pov- 
erty is dependence. — .Tohnson. 


A man guilty of poverty easily be- 
lieves himself suspected. — Johnson. 


Poverty is relative, and, therefore^ 
not ignoble. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


As society advances the standard of 
poverty rises. — Theodore Parker. 


There is nothing perfectly secure 
but poverty. — Longfellow. 

Where penury is felt the thought is chain’d, 
And sweet colloquial pleasures are but few, 
— Cowper. 


We think poverty to be infinitely 
desirable before the torments of covet- 
ousness. — Jeremy Taylor. 


Who can speak broader than he 
that has no house to put his head 
in? — Such may rail against great 
buildings. — Shakespeare. 


The lack of wealth is easily re- 
paired; but the poverty of the soul is 
irreparable. — Montaigne. 


Poverty is the test of civility and 
the touchstone of friendship. — Haz- 
litt. 


No, madame, ’tis not so well that I 
am poor ; though many of the rich are 
damned. — Shakespeare. 


Thou source of all my bliss and all 
my woe, that fouiuVst me poor at first, 
and keep’st me so. — Goldsmith. 


There is a noble manner of beins? 
poor, and who does not know it will 
never be rich. — Seneca. 


The greatest hardship of poverty is 
that it tends to make men ridiculous. 
— Juvenal. 


Poverty persuades a man to do and 
suffer everything that he may escape 
from it. — Imcjan. 


To be poor, and to seem poor, is a 
certain method never to rise. — Gold- 
smith. 


If poverty is the mother of crimes, 
want of sense is the father of them. — 
Bruy^re. 

He travels safe and not unpleasant- 
ly who is guarded by poverty and 
guided by love. — Sir P. Sidney. 
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Poverty makes people satiricalj 
soberly, sadly, bitterly satirical. — 
Haines Friswell. 

He bad a prince’s mind imprisoned 
in a poor man’s purse. — Fuller. 

Poverty snatches the reins out of 
the hand of piety. — Saadi. 

It is the care of a very great part 
of mankind to conceal their indigence 
from the rest. — Dr. Johnson. 

Poverty possesses this disease ; 
through want it teaches a man evil. — 
Euripides. 

Perhaps a reasonable apprehension 
of poverty is more paralyzing than the 
reality. — James Cotter Morison. 

Through tattered clothes small vices 
do appear; robes and furred gowns 
hide all. — Shakespeare. 

He is not poor who has the use of 
necessary things. — Horace. 

The traveler without money will 
sing before the robber. — Juvenal. 

They say, poor suitors have strong 
breaths. — Shakespeare. 

It is unmistakable madness to live 
in poverty only to die rich. — Juvenal. 

They do not easily rise whose abil- 
ities are repressed by poverty at home. 
— Juvenal. 

Poverty is shunned and persecuted 
all over the globe. — Lucan. 

Nor is there on earth a more power- 
ful advocate for vice than poverty. — 
Goldsmith. 

I am as poor as. Job, my lord, but 
not so patient. — Slwkespeare. 

Rarely they rise by virtue’s aid who 
lie plunged in the depth of helpless 
poverty.r— J uvenal. 

Not be who has little, but he who 
wishes for more, is poor. — Seneca. 


The rich know not how hard it is 
to be of needful rest and needful food 
debarred. — L. E. Landon. 

This mournful truth is everywhere con 
fessed. 

Slow rises worth by poverty depressed. 

— Dr. Johnson. 

Rattle his bones over the stones t 
He’s only a pauper whom nobody ownsl 
— Thomas Noeh 

The poor trying to imitate the 
erful, perish. — Phsedrus. 

If we from wealth to poverty descend. 

Want gives to know the flatterer from the 
friend. — Dryden. 

But to the world no bugbear is so great, 
As want of figure and a small estate. 

— Pope. 

O God! that bread should be so dear. 
And flesh and blood so cheap! 

—Hood. 

Poverty, when it is voluntary, is 
never despicable, but takes an heroical 
aspect. — Hazlitt. 

Poverty is the only load which is 
the heavier the more loved ones there 
are to assist in supporting it. — Rich- 
ter. 

Chill penury repress’d their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the souk 

— Gray. 

Bums o’er the plough sung sweet his wood- 
notes wild; 

And richest Shakespeare was a poor man’s 
child. — Ebenezer Elliott. 

But poverty, with most who whimper forth 
Their long complaints, is self-inflicted woe; 
The effect of laziness, or sottish waste. 

— Cowper. 

Most wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry by wiong. 

They learn in suffering what they teach iti 
song. — Shelley. 

Be honest poverty thy boasted wealth; 

So shall thy friendships be sincere, tho” 
few. 

So shall thy sleep be sound, thy waking 
cheerful. — Havard. 

All this (wealth) excludes but on^ 
evil — poverty. — Samuel Johnson. 
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Poverty is a bitter weed to most 
women, and tbere are few indeed who 
can accept it with dignity. — E. Lynn 
Linton. 


Ayt idleness I the rich folks never fail 
To find some reason why the poor deserve 
Their miseries. — Southey. 


Yes, child of suffering, thou may’st well be 
sure 

He who ordained the Sabbath loves the 
poor. — O. W. Plolmes. 


In one important respect a man is 
fortunate in being poor. His responsi- 
bility to God is so much the less. — ■ 
Bnvee, 


We like the fine extravagance of 
that philosopher who declared that no 
man was as rich as all men ought to 
be. — Whipple. 


It is a kind of blindness — poverty. 
We can only grope through life when 
we are poor, hitting and maiming our- 
selves against every angle. — Ouida. 


In a change of government the poor 
change nothing but the name of their 
masters. — Phsedrus. 


Gold gives an appearance of beauty 
even to ugliness; but with poverty 
everything becomes frightful. — Boi- 
leau. 


Chill penury weighs down the heart 
Itself ; and though it sometimes be en- 
dured with calmness, it is but the 
calmness of ^ despair. — Mrs. Jameson. 


Poverty, labor, and calamity are not 
without their luxuries, which the rich, 
the indolent, and the fortunate in vain 
seek for. — Hazlitt 


We should not so much esteem our 
poverty as a misfortune, were it not 
that the world treats it so much as a 
crime. — Bovee. 


It requires a great deal of poetry to 
gild the pill of poverty, and then it 
will pass current only in theory; the 
reality is a dead falure. — Madame 
Beluzy. 


Men praise poverty, as the African 
worships Mumbo Jnmbo — from 


terror of the malign power, and a de^ 
sire to propitiate it. — ^Alexander 
Smith. 


Not to be able to bear poverty is a 
shameful thing, but not to know how^ 
to chase it away by work is a more 
shameful thing yet. — Pericles. 


Money never made any man rich, 
but his mind. He that can order him- 
self to the law of nature, is not only 
without the sense, but the fear of 
poverty. — Ben Jonson. 


Poverty sits by the cradle of all 
our great men, and rocks them up to 
manhood; and this meager foster- 
mother remains their faithful com- 
panion throughout life.— Heine. 


Poverty often deprives a man of all 
spirit and virtue. It is hard for an 
empty bag to stand upright. — Frank- 
lin. 


An avowal of poverty is a disgrace 
to no man ; to make no effort to escape 
from it is indeed disgraceful. — Thucy- 
dides. 


Without frugality none can be rich, 
and with it very few would be poor. 
— Dr. Johnson. 


We want fewer things to live in 
poverty with satisfaction, than to live 
magnificently with riches.- -St. Evre- 
mond. 


Nature makes us poor only when 
we want necessaries, but custom gives 
the name of poverty to the want of 
superfluities. — J ohnson. 


Poverty palls the most generous 
spirits; it cows industry, and casts 
resolution itself into despair. — Addi- 
son. 


Poverty is very good in poems, but 
it is very bad in a house. It is very 
^ood in maxims and sermons, but it 
IS very bad in practical life.— Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


E^r a generous and noble spirit 
cannot be expected to dwell in the 
breast of men who are struggling for 
their daily bread. — ^Dionysius* 
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One solitary philosopher may be 
great, virtuous, and happy in the 
depth of poverty, but not a whole peo- 
pte.-^Isaak Iselin. 


Want is a bitter and a hateful good. 
Because its virtues are not understood; 

Yet many things, impossible to thought. 
Have been by need to full perfection 
brought. — Drydeu. 


Speak gently, kindly, to the poor; 

Let no harsh term be heard; 

They have enough they must endure 
Without an unkind word, 

— David Bates. 


O grant me, heav’n, a middle state, 
Neither too humble nor too great; 

More than enough for nature’s ends. 

With something left to treat my friends. 

— Mallet. 


His rawbone cheekes, through penurie and 
pine. 

Were shronke into his jawes, as he did 
never dyne. — Spenser. 


That some of the indigent among us 
die of scanty food is undoubtedly 
true ; but vastly more in this com- 
munity die from eating too much than 
from eating too little. — Channing. 


That man is to be accounted poor, 
of whatever rank he be, and suffers 
the pains of poverty, whose expenses 
exceed his resources ; and no man is, 
properly speaking, poor, but he. — 
Paley. 


It is impossible to diminish poverty 
by the multiplication of goods; for, 
manage as we may, misery and suffer- 
ing will always cleave to the border 
of superfluity. — Jacobi. 


What is even poverty itself, that a 
man should murmur under it? It is 
but as the pain of piercing a maiden’s 
ear, and you hang precious jewels in 
the wound. — Richter. 


The extent of poverty in the world 
is much exaggerated. Our sensitive- 
ness makes half our poverty ; our 
fears — anxieties for ills that never 
happen — a greater part of the other 
half. — Bovee. 


The real wants of nature are the 
measure of enjoyments, as the foot is 


the measure of the shoe. We can call 
only the want of what is necessary 
poverty. — St. Clement. 


No man is poor who does not think 
himself so. But if in a full fortune 
with impatience he desires more, he 
proclaims his wants and his beggarly 
condition. — Jeremy Taylor. 


How like a railway tunnel is the 
poor man’s life, with the light of child- 
hood at one end, the intermediate 
gloom, and only the glimmer of a 
future life at the other extremity! — 

Bovee. 

It would be a considerable consola- 
tion to the poor and discontented could 
they but see the menus w’hereby the 
wealth they covet has been acquired, 
or the misery that it entails. — Zim- 
mermann. 


Poverty is only contemptible when 
it is felt to be so. Doubtless the best 
way to make our poverty respectable 
is to seem never to feel it as an evil. — 
Bovee. 


Resolve not to be poor: whatever 
you have, spend less. Poverty is a 
great enemy to human happiness; it 
certainly destroys liberty, and it makes 
some virtues impraticable and others 
extremely difficult. — Johnson. 


Stitch! stitch! stitch! 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 

And still with a voice of dolorous pitch, 
Would that its tone could reach the Rich, 
She sang this “Song of the Shirt 1” 

— Hood. 


O blissful poverty! 

Nature, too partial to thy lot, assigns 
Health, freedom, innocence, and downy 
peace, 

Her real goods; and only mocks the great, 
With empty pageantries. — Fenton. 


Art thou so bare, and full of wretchedness. 
And fear’st to die? famine is in thy cheeks. 
Need and oppression starveth in thy eyes. 
Content and beggary hang upon thy back. 
The world is not thy friend, nor the world’s 
law. — Shakespeare. 


There is nothing keeps longer than 
a middling fortune, and nothing melts 
away sooner than a great one. Pov- 
erty treads upon the heels of great 
and unexpected riches. — Bruyfere. 
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Poor naked wretches, whereso’er you 
are, that bide the pelting of this piti- 
less storm, how shall your houseless 
heads and unfed sides, your looped 
and windowed raggedness, defeim you 
from seasons such as these: — Shake- 
speare. 


Things come to the poor that can t 
get in at the door of the rich. Their 
money somehow blocks it up. It is a 
great privilege to be poor — one that no 
man covets, and but a very few have 
sought to retain, but one that yet 
many have learned to prize. — George 
MacDonald. 


Morality and religion are but words 
to him who fishes in gutters for the 
means of sustaining life, and crouches 
behind barrels in the street for shel- 
ter from the cutting blasts of a win- 
ter. night. — Horace Greeley. 


If rich, it is easy enough to conceal 
our wealth ; but, if poor, it is not 
quite so easy to conceal our po\^rty. 
We shall find that it is less difficult 
to hide a thousand guineas than one 
hole in our coat. — Colton. 


It is only luxury and avarice that 
make poverty grievous to us ; for it is 
a very small matter that does .nur 
business, and when we have provided 
against cold, hunger, and thirst, all 
the rest is but vanity and excess. — 
Seneca. 


Poverty must make a match, or 
make an assignation, or make some 
bargain scandalous to the man who 
drives it. More shillings conceded to 
the making of a shirt would double 
the religion of mankind. — John Weiss« 


Rags, which are the reproach of 
poverty, are the beggar’s robes, and 
graceful insignia of his profession, his 
tenure, his full dress, the suit in which 
he is expected to show himself in pub- 
lic. — Lamb. 


The poor man is a kind of money 
that is not current ; the subject of 
every idle housewife’s chat; the off- 
scum of the people ; the dust of the 
street, first trampled under foot and 
then thrown on the dunghill ; m con- 
clusion, the poor man is the rich man 3 
ass. — ^Alfarache. 


That poverty which is not the 
daughter of the spirit is but the moth- 
er of shame and reproach ; it is a dis- 
reputation that drowns all the other 
good parts that are in man it is a 
disposition to all kind of evil; it is 
man’s greatest foe. — Alfarache, 


Wealth and poverty are seen for 
what they are. It begins to be seen 
that the poor are only they^ who, feel 
poor, and poverty consists in feeling 
poor. The rich, as we reckon them, 
and among them the very rich, in a 
true scale would be found very indi- 
gent and ragged. — Emerson. 


It is not poverty so much as pre- 
tence that harasses a ruined man— 
the struggle between a proud mind and 
an empty purse — the keeping up a 
hollow show that must soon come to 
an end. Have the courage to appear 
poor, and you disarm poverty of its 
sharpest sting. — Mrs. Jameson. 


Poverty is dishonorable, not in itself, 
but when it is a proof of laziness, in- 
temperance, luxury, and carelessness; 
whereas in a person that is temperate, 
industrious, just and valiant, and 
who uses all his virtues for the public 
good, it shows a great and lofty mind. 
— Plutarch. 


Poverty is, except where there is an 
actual want of food and raiment, a 
thing much more imaghmry than real. 
The shame of poverty— the suaine of 
being thought poor — -it is a great and 
fatal weakness, though arising in this 
country, from the fashion of the times 
themselves.— Cobbett, 


It is the great privilege of poverty 
to be happy unenvied, to be healthy 
without physic, secure without a 
guard, and to obtain from the bounty 
of nature what the great and wealthy 
are compelled to procure by the help 
of art. — Johnson. 


Few things in this world trouble 
people more than poverty, or the fear 
of poverty; and indeed it is a sore 
affliction; but, like ail other ills that 
flesh is heir to, it has its antidote, its 
reliable remedy. The judicious appli- 
cation of industry^ prudence, and 
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temperance is a certain cure. — Hosea 
B&llou. 


Poverty has, in large cities, very dif- 
ferent appearances. It is often con- 
cealed in splendor, and often in ex- 
travagance. It is the care of a very 
great part of mankind to conceal their 
indigence from the rest. They sup- 
port themselves by temporary expe- 
dients, and every day is lost in contriv- 
ing for to-morrow. — Johnsonc 


Leave the poor 

Some time for self-improvement. Let them 
not 

Be forced to grind the bones out of their 
arms 

For bread, but have some space to think 
and feel 

Like moral and immortal creatures. 

— Bailey, 


All I desire is, that my poverty may 
not be a burden to myself, or make 
me so to others; and that is the best 
state of fortune that is neither directly 
necessitous nor far from it. A 
mediocrity of fortune, with gentleness 
of mind, will preserve us from fear or 
envy; which is a desirable condition; 
for no man wants power to do mis- 
chief. — Seneca. 


And mark the wretch, whose wanderings 
never knew 

The world’s regard, that soothes, though 
half untrue; 

Whose erring heart the lash of sorrow bore, 

But found not pity when it err’d no more. 

Yon friendless man, at whose dejected eye 

Th’ unfeeling proud one looks, and passes 
hy; 

Condemn’d on penury’s barren path to 
roam, 

Scorn’d by the world, and left without a 
home. — Campbell. 


Few save the poor feel for the poor; 

The rich know not how hard 
It is to be of needful rest 
And needful food debarr’d; 

They know not of the scanty meal. 
With small pale faces round; 

No fire upon the cold damp hearth 
When snow is on the ground. 

— Miss Landon. 


There is not such a migbty differ- 
ence as some men imagine between 
the poor an4 the rich ; in pomp, show, 
and opinion there is a great deal, but 
little as to the pleasures and satisfac- 
tions of life; they enjoy the same 


earth and air and heavens; hunger 
and thirst make the poor man’s^ meat 
and drink as pleasant and relishing as 
all the varieties which cover the rich 
man’s table ; and the labor of a poor 
man is more healthful, and many 
times more pleasant, too, than the ease 
and softness of the rich. — Sherlock. 


Want is a bitter and a hateful good. 
Because its virtues are not understood; 
Vet many things, impossible to thought, 
Have been by need to full perfection 
brought. 

The daring of the soul proceeds from 
thence, 

Sharpness of wit, and active diligence; 
Prudence at once, and fortitude it gives; 
And, if in patience taken, mends our lives. 

—Dryden. 


Lord God, I thank Thee that Thou 
hast been pleased to make me a poor 
and indigent man upon earth. I have 
neither house nor land nor money, to 
leave behind me. Thou hast given 
me wife and children, whom I now re- 
store to Thee. Lord, nourish, teach, 
and preserve them as Thou hast me* 
• — Luther. 

Power 

Patience and gentleness is power.— 
Leigh Hunt. 


I feel a host in this single arm.— 
Schiller. 


Power, safely defied, touches its 
downfall. — Macaulay. 


They that govern most make , least 
noise. — John Selden. 


Pretension is^ nothing; power ia 
everything. — Whipple. 

He hath no power who hath not 
power to use. — Bailey. 


The balance of power. — Sir Eobt 
Walpole. 


The desire of power in excess caused 
the angels to fall. — Bacon. 


The highest power may be lost by 
misrule. — Syrus. 


It is godlike to have power, but not 
to kill. — Beaumont and Pletcher. 
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Tfe love and live irt power. — 'Bailey. 

Power, carried to extremes, is al- 
ways liable to reaction. — Rufus 
Cboate. 


The less power a man bas, the more 
he likes to use it. — J. Petit-Senn. 


I know of nothing sublime which is 
not some modification of power. — 
Burke. 


Even in war, moral power is to 
physical as three parts out of four. 
Napoleon I. 

All violence, all that is dreary and 
repels, is not power, but the absence 
of power. — Emerson. 

Great men are they who see that 
spiritual is strougor than any mate- 
rial force, that thoughts rule the 
world. — Emerson. 

It is not possible to found a lasting 
power upon injustice, perjury, and 
treachery. — Demosthenes. 


The man who fears nothing is as 
powerful as he who is feared by every- 
body. — Scbiller. 

Power is seldom innocent, and eaavy 
is the yokefellow of eminence, — ^Tup- 
per. 

The awful shadow of some unseen Power 
Floats, tto’ unseen, amongst us. 

SheRey. 


What can power give more than food and 


A fair woman shall not only com- 
mand without authority, but persuade 
without speaking. — Sir P. Sidney. 

Power is always right, weakness al- 
ways wrong. Power is always inso- 
lent and despotic. — Noah Webster. 


Power acquired by guilt was never 
used for a good purpose. — Tacitus. 


Concentration is the secret of 
strength in politics, in war, in trade, 
in short, in all management of human 
affairs. — Emerson. 

Where power is absent we may find 
the robe of genius, but we miss the 
throne. — ^Landor. 


We love and live in power ; it is the 
spirit’s end. IMind must subdue ; to 
conquer is its life. — Bailey. 

Power, in whatever hands, is rarely 
guilty of too strict limitations on 
itself. — Burke. 

To have what, we want is riches ; 
but to be able to do without it is 
power.-— George MacDonald. 

Power is the queen of the world, not 
opinion ; but opinion makes use of 
power. — Pascal. 

The hammer and the anvil are the 
two hemispheres of every true re- 
t former’s character. — J. G. Holland. 


Power obeys reality, and not ap- 
pearances; power is according to qual- 
ity, and not quantity. — Emerson. 


drink, 

To live at ease and not be bound to thinkr 
— Dryden. 


Men are never very wise and select 
in the exercise of a new power. — 
Wm. Ellery Channing, 


The wild boar is often held by a 
email dog. — Ovid. 


Next to the assumption of power 
was the responsibility of relinquishing 
it. — ^Earl of Beaconsfield. 


Power * * * is a fretful thing, 
and bath its wings always spread for 
flight. — Lew Wallace. 


Power is ever stealing from the 
many to the few. — Wendell Phillips. 


j The lust of dominion hums with a 
I flame so fierce as to overpower all 
I other affections of the human breast. 
I — ^Tacitus. 


ATI the elements, whose aid man 
calls in, will sometimes become bis 
masters. — EnierSon. 


The height of power in women, so 
far as manners ape concerned, rests ir 
tranquillity. — Mme. de Maintenon. 
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Want of |>irmcipk is perwer. Truth 
and honesty set a limit to om efforts^ 
which impiadence and hypocrisy easily 
overleap. — Hazlitt 

Calm and serene be drives the furious 
blast, 

And, pleasM th^ Almighty^s orders to per- 
form, 

Rides in the whirlwmd and directs the 
storm. —Addison. 

She knows her man, and when you rant 
and swear. 

Can draw you to her with a single hair. 

— Dryden.’ 

Give me a lever long enough 

’ And a prop strong enouj^, 

I can single banded move the world. 

— Archimedes. 

Aa thou (Jirectest the power, harm 
or advantage will follow, and the tor^ 
rent that swept the valley may be led 
to turn a naill. — Tuppe?. 

J^othing, indeed, but the poss'ession of 
some power with any certainty 
discdyev what .at the bojttom is the 
true character of any man. — Burke, 

The worst thipg that cap be said 
of the most powerful is that they can 
take your life ; but the same thing cad 
be said of the most weajr. — Colton. 

Ve have more powder than win ; and 
it is often |jy wa;^ of , excuse' to cur- 
sives that we fancy things are im- 
possible. — Kochefoucauld. 

Power, like the diamond, dazzles the 
beholder, and also the wearer; it dig- 
nifies meanness ; it magnifies little- 
ness ; to what is contemptible, it gives 
authority; to what is low, exaltation. 
-^Colton. 

The jppwer of assdeigtidh is stronger 
than 'the p^vret 9^ heauty; therefor^y 
fcde pofw^d af.8iss<>ciatioti !s the power 
of beaul^.— Y,. 1 ’ 

Woman’s power is ovb'r ^the affec- 
tions. A beautiful dominion, is hers; 
but she risks its forfeiture when ahe 
^eeks to extend it. — Bovee. 

’To kUoW the paha^ , of power, we 
must go to those who have it ; to know 
Its pleasures, we mtist go to* those who 


are seeking it ; the pains of power are 
real, its pleasures imaginary, — ^Colton. 

In his livery 

Walk’d crowns and crownets; realms and 

islands were 

As plates dropp’d from his txw^ket. 

— Shakespeare. 

Power and courtly influence form 
an intoxicating draught even when 
raised to the lips of an ascetic and 
a saint. — Sir J. Stephen. 

We endow those whom we love, in 
our fond, passSonate blindness, with 
power upon our souls too absolute to 
fbe a mortal’s trust. — ^Mrs. Hemans. 

i She who has beauty might ensnf^e 
I a conqueror’s soul, and make Mm 
leave nis crown at random, to be 
seuflBed for by slaves. — Otway, 

The good old rule 
Sufiketh them, the simple plan,. 

Thaft they should take who have the power. 
And they should keep who can. 

' ‘ — Wordsworth. 

Power will intoxicate the best 
hearts, as wine the strongest heads. 
No man is wise enough, nor good 
enough to be trusted with unlimited 
power. — Colton. 

The greater a man is in powefr above 
others, the more he ought to excel 
them in virtue. None ought to gd^v- 
em who is not better than the gov- 
erned. — Publius Syrus. 

Beware of dissipating your powers; 
strive constantly to concentrate them. 
Genius thinks it can do whatever it 
sees others doing, but it is sure to 
repent of every ill-judged outlay. — 
Goethe. ; 

4.11 persons possessing auy portion 
df potver ought tb be strongly and aw- 
fully impressed with an idea that they 
in trust, and that they are to ac- 
count for their conduct in that trust 
to the one great Master, Author, and 
founder of society. — Burke. 

liife is a search after power; and 
this is an element with which the 
v^orM is so satUrated-^theie is bo 
chiflk or crevice in which it is not 
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iodged^that no honest seeker goes 
unrewarded,, — Emerson. 


Power, li£e a desolating pestilence, ^ 
Pollutes whate’er it touches; and obedience. 
Bane ct all genius, virtue, freedom, truth. 
Makes slaves of men, and of the human 
frame, 

A mechanized automaton. — Shelley. 


GBfcflLt magnetism, an unseen agent, is 
the instrumentality with which wom- 
en are made more potent than the 
strongest men, cannot be questioned. 
It is more than an equivalent for 
large bones and elephantine muscles. 
— J. V. C. Smith. 


Ther« are three kinds of power, — 
wealth, strength, and talent; but as 
a^ld age always weakens, often destroys, 
the two latter, the aged are induced 
to cling with the greater avidity to 
the former. — Colton. 


endeavor, might also under a change 
of circumstances, have excelled in some 
other line. Power is a thing of so<« 
lidity and wholeness. — Eoswell D. 
Hitchcock. 


Power exhibits itself under two dis- 
tinct formSj — strength and force, — 
each possessing peculiar qualities, and 
each perfect in its own sphere. 
Strength is typified by the oak, the 
rock, the mountain. Force embodies 
itself in the cataract, the tempest, 
and the thunder-holt. — Garfield. 


Nothing really succeeds which is 
not based on reality; sham, in a large 
sense, is never successful; in the life 
of the individual, as in the more com- 
prehensive life of the state, preten- 
tion is nothing and power is every- 
thing. — ^Whipple. 


Experience constantly proves that 
every man who has power is impelled 
to abuse it ; he goes on till he is pulled 
up by some limits. Who would say 
it I ; virtue even has need of limits*. — 
Montesquieu. , 

, Ppwer is so characteristically calm 
that calmness in itself has the aspect 
of power, and forbearance implies 
strepgtt^. . The .oratpr who is known 
to liaye at his. command all fhe wea- 
pons of invective is mpst formidable 
when most courteous.-^BulT!^erTliyfton. 


All who become men of power reach 
their estate by the same self-paa,st€!|ry, 
the same self-adjustment to circum- 
stances, the same voluntary exercise 
and discipline of their faculties, and 
the same working of their life up to 
and into their high ideals of life.~d. 
G. Holland. 


It is an observation no less just than 
common, that, there is no stronger test 
of a man’s real character than power 
and authority, exciting, as they do, 
every passion, and discovering every 
latent vice. — Plutarch. 


Real power has fullness and variety. 
It is not narrow like lightning, but 
broad like light. The man who truly 
and worthily excels in any one line of 


Unlimited power is helpless, as ar- 
bitrary power is capricious. Our en- 
er^ is in proportion to the resist- 
ance it meets. We can attempt noth- 
ing greajt but from a sense, of the dif- 
ficulties ‘ we’ have to encounter : we 
pan persevere in nothing great 
from a pride in overcoming them. — ■ 
Hazlitt 


It is in the faculty of noble, dis- 
interested, unselfish love that lies the 
true gift and p6wer of womanhood,— 
a power which makes usy not the equal 
of men (I hever care to claim such 
equality) , but their equivalents ; more 
tjbiau thei;p equivalents in a moral sense. 
-^Frsiindes Pbwer , Oobbe. 

The weakest living creature, by 
coimentrafihg his powers on a single 
object, can accomplish something; the 
strongest, by dispensing his over many, 
may fail to accomplish anything. The 
drop, by continually falling, bores its 

E assage through the hardest took. The 
asty torrent rushes over it with hide- 
ous uproar, and leaves no trace be- 
hind. — Qarlyle. 

•. There is always room for a man of 
force, and h® wakes ronm for many. 
Society is a troop of thinkers, and 
the best heads ^tn<Wg them take the 
best places. A feeble map can see the 
farms that are fenced and tilled, the 
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houses that are buOt. OPhe strong 
man sees the possible houses and 
farms. His eye makes estates as fast 
as the sun breeds clouds. — Emerson. 


I will tell you where there is pow- 
ei:: where the dew lies upon the hills, 
apd the rain has moistened the roots 
of the various plants; where the sun- 
shine pours steadily; where the brook 
runs babbling along, there is a bene- 
ficent power. — Chapin. 


It is not the weariness of mortality, 
but the strength of divinity, which we 
have to recognize in all mighty things ; 
and that is just what we now never 
recognize, but think that we are to 
do, great things by help of iron bars 
and perspiration. Alas! we shall do 
nothing that way but lose some pounds 
of our own weight,— Ruskin. 


There is no surer mark of a low and 
unregenerate nature than this tendency 
ot power to loudness and -^antonn^ess 
instead of quiet^aess and reverence. To 
souls baptized in Christian nobleness 
the largest sphere of command is but 
a wider empire of obedience, calling 
them, not to escape from holy rule, but 
to its full irnpersonation,— James 
Martineau. 


Odin, tllQu whirlwind, what a threat is this 
Thou the<,tenest ^what transcends thy 
might, even thine, 

For of ^11 powers the mightiest far art thou, 
t.ord over infen bm 'e^h, ' ‘ knd * Gods in 
Hekvhh; ’ ^ - 

Yet even from thee thyself ihath been 
withheld 

, thing — to nado^vy^hat thou thyself hast 
, , ruled. . , , , ^ ^ — Matthew Arnold. 

Powerless ^ 

, ^^ectridfdar stands ■ motionless 

op- ^ the trabks,, it , is nothing ,ag'a&st 
the power of electricity. ‘ If ah invalid 
has no appetite, and cannot go ont Of 
ddd^s ^ nh m no ar^ur^ent 

,tbid^. .to;,,^t?^ahd me 4oy of 
starlit air. If a man not 
a flower by name, or a poem by heart, 
it is pp indictmept of .the beauty of a 
rose, or tne. ’ charm ^pf poetry. . If we 
bear the. name of Christ but give no 
other sign of him, if we go through the 
lormsnc^ goiliness, -buit live.lpowerless 
lives; it-is-»a tho^UfSand reproapbes to 
uTo* be powerless; when Christ bs^ 


all power, 'and we can have all w<* 
want, is an arraignment to which we 
can make no answer that is not self- 
incriminating, — Maltbie Babcoc£ 

Practice 

Practice makes perfect. — Franklin. 


His nice fence and his active prac- 
tice. — Shakespeare. 


Theory looks well on paper, but does 
not amount to anything without prac- 
tice. — H. W. Shaw. 


Theory, from whatever source, is 
not perfect until it is reduced to prac- 
tice. — Hosea Ballou. 


Ah! if the pulpit would practice 
what it preaches^ then all would be 
well. — Horace Creeiey. 

I am little inclined to practise on 
others, and as little that they should 
practise on me. — Sir W. Temple. 


He sought tc have that by practice 
which he could not by prayer. — Sir P. 
Sidney. 


Things ^ confirmed by long practice 
and usage have all the force of law. 
— Hooker. 

In church they are taught to love 
God; after church they are practised 
to love their neighbor. — Ltandor. • 


There is a distinction, out no op- 
position, between 'theory and practice. 
Each to a certain extent supposes the 
other. Theory is dependent on prac- 
tice;’ practice must have preceded 
theory. — Sir W; Hatkillton. 


' There arO tW^o Ttmetions pf the soul, 
— contemplation and practice, — accord- 
ing to the general divisiop of ob 3 (^ts; 
somO 'of which only eptertain our pec- 
ulations, others 'employ our j^dtions.^ 
Sppth. , 

Praisp 

The sweet^t of all sounds is. praisO. 
— ^XPophon. 

! ? A man who does not Jpfve, praise is 
not a full wanj-r-Henry "War<4JBeeopei:;; 
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Let everytlaing kath breatb 

praise tlie Lord. — Bible. 

Praise ande^rved is satire in dis^ 
guise. — Broadhurst. 

Good things should be praised. — 
Shakespeare. 


He hurts me most who lavishly 
commends. — Churchill. 

Praise is only praise when well 
addressed. — Gay. 

Ilis praise is lost who waits till 
ail commend.— Pope. 

Solid pudding against empty praise. 
—Pope. 


Praise is the best diet for us, after 
all. — Sydney Smith. 

Barth with her thousand voices 
praises God. — ^Coleridge. 

He who praises evejrybody praises 
nobody. — J ohnson. 

The refusal of praise is only the 
wish to be praised! twice. — La Roche- 
foucauld. 


Praise from an enemy smells of 
craft. — Milton. 

Just praise is only a dd)t, but flat- 
tery is a present. — Johnson. 

Praise is the reflection of virtue. 
—Bacon. 

False praise is always confined to 
the great. — Lord Kames. 

What woman can resist the force of 
praise? — Gay. 

He who loves praise, loves tempta- 
tion. — Thomas Wilson. , 


The love of praise, however concealed by 
art, 

Reigns more or less and glows in every 
heart. —Young. 


Our continual desire for praise 
ought to convince ns of our mortality, 
if nothing else "wrilh^ — H. W. Shaw. 


It is not he who searches for praise 
who finds it. — nEivarol. 


For if good were not praised more than ill, 
None would chuse goodness of his* own 
free will. — Spenser. 


For the good, when praised, feel 
something of disgust, if to excess com- 
mended. — Euripides. 

Every ear is tickled with the sweet 
music of applause. — Barrow. 

He who praises you for what you 
have not, wishes to take from you 
what you have.— Manuel, 

Th^ more you speak o^ jourself, the 
more you are likely to he. — Zimmer- 
mann. 

Praise, like gold and diamonds, owes 
its value only to its scarcity. — Dr. 
Johnson. 

For what, are men who grasp at 
praise sublime, but bubbles on the rap- 
id stream of time? — Young. 

A little praise is good for a shy tem- 
per ; Jt teaches it to rely on the kind' 
ness bf others. — Landor. 


The praise of a fool is incense to 
the wisest of us. — Earl of Beacons- 
field. 

One self-approving hour whole years 
outweighs of stupid starers and of loud 
huzzas.^ — Pope. 

Praise begets emulation, — a goodly 
seed to sow among youthful students 
— Horace Mann. 


Those "^ho are greedy of praise prove 
that they are poor in merit. — Plu- 
tarch. 


Allow no man to be so free with 
you, as to praisa yon to your face. — 
Steele. 

Praising what lost, 
Makes tfic remenwaiKie dear. 

— Shakespeare. 


It is the greateist pos^le^ praise to 
be praised by a vmm J who is bir^lf 
deserving of praise, — From the Latin. 
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None mn be pleased without praise, 
and few ean be praised without false- 
hood. — Dr. Johnson. 

Some praise at morning what they blame at 
nightf 

Btit always think the last opinion right. 

— Pope. 

It is a great happiness to be praised 
of them that are most praiseworthy. — 
Sir P. Sidney. 

We are all excited by the love of 
praise, and it is the noblest spirits 
that feel it most. — Cicero. 

Thou ipayst he more prodigal of 
praise when thou wxitest a letter 
than when thou speakest in presence. 
—Puller. 

T“00 much magnifying of man or 
matter doth irritate contradiction, and 
procure envy and scorn. — Bacon, 

Desert being the essentia) condition 
of praise, there can be no reality in 
the on6 without the other. — Washing- 
ton Alfeton.* 

There can hardly, I believe, be im- 
agined a more desirable pleasure than 
that ol praise unmixed with any pos- 
sibility of flattery. — Steele. 

When thou receivest praise, take it 
indifferently, and return it to Ood, 
the giver <ii the gift, or blesser of the 
action.— ^Jeremy Taylor. 

The commendation of adversaries is 
the greatest triumph of a writer, be- 
cause it never comes unless extorted. 
- — Dryden. 

Praise follows Truth afar off; and 
only overtake^ her at the grave; Flatt- 
sibility clings to her skirts and hoWa 
her back till then.— Lowell. 

We should not be too niggardly in 
our praise, for men will do more to 
i^ppott a character than to raise one. 
-MiSolton. ‘ ^ 

'praise is the symbol which repre- 
sents empathy, and wbfch the mind 
ifis^nsiMy subs^utes for its recollec- 
lantoge. — ^Mackintosh. 


The praises of others may be of nse 
in teaching us, not what we are, htd 
what we ought to be. — ^Hare. 

Sweet is the breath of praise wnen 
given by those whose own high merit 
claims the praise they give. — Hannah 
More. 

Commend a fool for his wit, or a 
knave for his honesty,- and they will 
receive yon into their bosom. — Field- 
ing. 

You may be liberal in your praise 
where praise is due: it costs nothing; 
it encourages much. — Horace Mann. 

One good deed dying tongueless 
slaughters a thousand waiting upon 
that. Our praises are our wages. — • 
Shakespeare. 

Praise never gives us much pleasure 
unless it concur with our own opinion, 
and extol ns for those qualities in 
which we chiefly excel. — Hume. 

Let another man praise thee, and 
not thine own mouth : a stranger, and 
not thine own lips. — Bible. 

Praise is the best auxiliary to 
prayer; and he who most bears in 
miiid what has been done for him by 
God will be most emboldened to sup- 
plicate fresh gifts from above^ — Henry 
: Melvill. 

I Half-uttered praise is to the curious 
mind, as to the eye half-veiled beauty 
is, more precious than tbe wholes — 
Joanna Baillie, 

It is no flattery to give a friend a 
due charaeter ; for commendation ia as 
much the duty ol a friend as repre- 
hension. — Plutarch. 

Praise has different effects, accord- 
ing to the mind it meets with ; it makes 
a wise man modest, but a fool more 
arrogant^ turning his weak brain gid- 
dy.— Feltham. 

What a person praises ii3 perbapo 
a surer standard, even than what , ho 
condemns, hk own character, rafoT'- 
mation am 'ifl»ilities.*MHar^ 
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We are all excited by the love of 
p-jcaise, and the noblest are most in- 
fluenced by glory. — Cicero. 


4kS the Greek said, *^Many men know 
how to flatter, few men know how 
to praise.’’ — Wendell Phillips. 


What we admire we praise; and when we 
praise, 

Advance it into notice, that its worth 
Acknowledged, others may admire it too. 

— Cowper. 


Praise, of all things, is the most 
powerful excitement to commendable 
actions, and animates us in our enter- 
prises. — Bruy^re. 


The love of praise, howe’er con,cear4 by 
art, 

Reigns, more or less, and glows, in ev’ry 
heart: 

The proud, to gain it, toils on' toils endure; 
The modest shun it, hut to make it sure. 

— Young. 


Whenever you commend, add your 
leasons for doing so; it is this which 
distinguishes the approbation of a 
of sense from the flattery of sy- 
cophants and admiration of fools^ — 
Steele. 


Praise, in the beginning is agreeable 
enough, and we receive it as a favor: 
but when it comes in great quantities, 
we regard iti only as a debt, which 
nothing hut our merit could extort. — » 
Goldsmith. ’ 


It is singular hhw i Bapatient men 
are with overpraise of others. dtoW pa- 
tient of overpraise of them^lves; and 
yet the one does them no injtiryy while 
the other may be their ruin. — Lowell. 


Praise, like gold and diamonds, owes 
its value only to, its scarcity.; It be- 
comes cheap as it becomes vulgar, and 
will no longer raise expectation or an- 
imate enterprise. — Johnson. 

It, is always esteemed the greatest 
mischief a man can do to those whom 
he loves, to raise men’s expectations 
of them too high by undue and imper- 
tippnt commendattons^-TrSprat. 

I’^ords of'* pmSsOr indeed, airport 

as necessary, to wai;m intp a 


genial life as acts of kindness and af- 
fection. Judicious praise is to chil- 
dren what the sun is to flowers. — Bo- 
vee. 


Do not fancy, as too many do, that 
thou canst praise God by singing 
hymns to Him in church once a week, 
and disobeying Him all the week long. 
He asks of thee works as well as 
words; and more. He asks of thee 
works first and words after. — Charles 
Kingsley. 


The passion for praise, which is so 
very vehement in the fair sex, pro- 
duces excellent effects in women of 
sense, who desire to be admired for 
that which only deserves admiration. 
— ^Addison. 


We always make our friend appear 
awkward and ridiculous by giving him 
a laced suit of tawdry qualifications, 
which nature never intended him to 
wear. — Junius. 


Speak not in high commendation of 
any man to his face, nor 'censure any 
man behind his back : but if thou 
knowest anything good of. him, tell it 
unto others ; if anything ill, tell it pri- 
vately and prudently to himself. — 
Burkitt. 


Be* not too great a niggard in the 
commendations of him that professes 
thy own quality: if he deserve thy 
praise, thou hast discovered thy judg- 
ment ; if not, thy modesty : honor 
either returns or reflects to the giver. 
— rQuarles. . . , 

i, , „ ,,, t ■ 

There is a certain virtue in every 
good man, which night and day stirs 
up the mind with the :stimu}uo . of 
glory, and reminds i it that all , men- 
tion of our name will not cease at the 
same time with our lives, but that pur 
fame will endure to all posterity. — 
Cicero,? . ,f< < < I ,, . ' , - / 

Praise , consists in^ the^ love ot ©Qd, 

in wonder at the goodness !pf|!,Go<l 
in recognition of »tho .gifts of God, in 
seeing Godi in!|i#,;ldpn^^He giv,e^ m 
ay. and eyen m ith® wpgs,,that He 
ref uses 1 to, us.; m as, .to, see our 
life ip the bght 
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this, to bless Him, adore Him, and worthy of blame to affect commenda- 
giorify Him. — Manning. tion. — ^Arthur Warwick. 


There are three kinds of praise, — 
that which we yield, that which we 
lend, and that which we pay. We 
yield it to the powerful from fear, we 
lend it to the weak from interest, and 
we pay it to the deserving from grat- 
itude. — Colton. 


Who would ever care to do brave deed. 
Or strive in virtue others to excel, 

If none should yield him his deserved meed 
Due praise, that is the spur of doing well? 
For if good were not praised more than ill. 
None would choose goodness of his own 
free will. — Spenser. 


What a person praises is perhaps a 
surer standard, even, than what he 
condemns, of his character, informa- 
tion, and abilities. No wonder, then, 
that in this prudent country most 
people are so shy of praising any- 
thing. — Hare. 


There is a species of ferocity in re- 
jecting indiscriminately all kinds of 
praises; we should be aece^ible to 
those which are given to us by good 
people, who praise in us sincerely 
praiseworthy things. — Bruyfere. 


We are not fond of praising, and 
never praise any one except from inter- 
ested motives. Praise is a clever, con- 
cealed, and delicate flattery, which 
gratifies in different ways the giver 
and the receiver. The one takes it 
m a recompense of his merit, and the 
other bestows it to display his equity 
and discernment.-T-Rocbefoucauld, 

To be forward to praise others im- 
plies either great emimence, that can 
afford to part with applatse ; or great 
quickness of discernment, with confi- 
dence in our own judgments ; or great 
sincerity and love of truth, gating the 
better of ouc self-love. — Hazlitt. 


The rising winds 
And f^llii^ springSj 
Birds,, beast^,, all things 
Aaqro him in their kinds. 
Thus all is hurl’d 


inus ail IS iiuri u,, 

. 4i4M€nr^ 'V^gugh^n. ' 


I will not much commend others to 
tlhemselve^; I will mot at all oomtaeaid 
my^tf td others.^ So to praise any to 
their laces a kind of flattery^ but to 
praise myself to any is the height of 
folly. He that boasts his ovm praises 
speaks ill of hhhself, ’aiad miiohj dhto- 
g«ites from’ his ttue .deserts.; It is 


Among the Smaller duties of life, I 
hardly know any one more important 
than that of not praising where praise 
is not due. Reputation is one of the 
prizes for which men contend: it is, 
as Mr. Burke calls it, “the cheap de- 
fense and ornament of nations. It 
produces more labor and more talent 
than twice the wealth of a country 
could ever rear up. It is the coin 
genius, and it is the imperious duty of 
every man to bestow it With the most 
scrupulous justice and the wisest econ- 
omy. — Sydney Smith. 

Prayer 

Prayer is the voice of faith. — ^Home. 


Prayer is the spirit speaking truth 
to Truth. — Bailey. 


Prayer purifies : it is a self-preached 
sermon. — Richter. 


Prayer flies where the eagle never 
flew. — Thomas Guthrie. 

Our prayers are the shadows of 
mercy. — Spurgeon. 

Solicitude is the a,udience-chamber 
of God. — Landor. 


Prayer apdept , opens heaven.— 
Young. 


Making their lives a prayer. — ^Whit- 
tier. \ 


The church converteth the whole 
world by blood and prayer. — Martin 
Luther. 

\ ■ ‘ The saibts vdll aid if men will cah: ’ 

- Fpir the blue ^ky bends bv^r nil. < 

j i -1 ‘ . i^Goleridge., : - 


M How can He gr^t you whab ypujda 
I not desire tb receive?— f-Sh Augusitin6.i 
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prayer moves tlae liaiid wl^icb moves 
the world. — J. A. Wallace. 


<3od’s pleasure is at the end of onr 
prayera^^oarles. 


Oh, happy vantage of a kneeling 
knee f — Shakespeare. 


No man ever prayed heartily with- 
out" learning something. — Emerson. 


Labor, you know, is prayer. — Bay- 
ard Taylor. 


He that will learn to pray, let him 
go to sea. — Herbert 

The few that pray at all pray oft 
amiss.— Cowper. 


Prayer is a virtue that prevaileth 
against all temptations. — Bernard. 

Let me say amen betimes, lest the 
devil cross my prayers. — Shakespeare. 


Well, if my wind were but long 
wough to say my prayers, I would re- 
pent. — Shakespeare. 


In prayer the lips ne’er act the winning 
part ^ , 

Without the sweet concurrence of the heart. 

* — Herrick. 


Let us pray! God is just, he tries 
us ; God is pitiful, he will comfort us ; 
let us prayf — Joseph Roux. 


Battering the’ gates of heaven with 
storms of praye'r. — Tennyson. 

Prayer is the chief thing that n^n 
may present unto God.— Serines. 


My words fly up, my thoughts remain be- 
low: * , 

Words, without thoughts, never to hcavcfi 
go. — Shakespeare. 


Let never day iior night unhaBowM pass. 
But still remember what the Lord' hath 
done. — Shakespeare.. 


Tj^uhle and perplexity drive me to 
prayer, and prayer drives away per- 
plexity and trouble. — Melanchthon. 


Our pralyers should' be for a sound 
mind in a hehithy body^-^uvenaL 


Prayer is the breath of a new-born 
soul, and there can be no Christian 
life without it. — Rowland Hill. 


A life of prayer is a life whos« 
litanies are ever fresh acts of selL 
devoting lovA — E. W. Robertson. 

Prayer is a powerful thing; for God 
has bound and tied himself thereunto. 
— Martin Luther. 


Who goes to bed, and doth not pray, 
Maketh two nights to every day! 

— Herbert. 


Nature with folded hands seemed 
there, kneeling at her evening prayer, 
— Longfellow. 


A prayer, in its simplest definition* 
is merely a wish turned heavenward. — 
Phillips Brooks. 

It lightens the stroke to draw near 
to Him who handles the rod. — Wash- 
ington Irving. 

In prayer it is better to have a heart 
without words than words without a 
heart. — Bimyan. 

Prayer is the pulse of the renew^ 
soul ; and the constancy of its beat is 
the best test and measure of the spirit- 
ual life. — Octavius Winslow. 


Embark in no enterprise whidb you 
cannot submit to the test of prayer.— 
Hosea Ballou. 


Prayer is a ^ield to the soul, a sac- 
rifice to God, and a scourge for Satan. 
— Bunyan. 


I was not born for coutte or great affairs; 
I pay my debts,, hdieve, and say my 
prayers. — Pope. 

Affliction teacieth a, wiqked perspn 
some time to pray: prosperity, never. 
— Ben Jonson. 

‘ -Tbdigioh is no more possible without 
prafer Mm poetry without language 
or music -wiAout atmosphere^ — J’ame^ 
Martoeau. 

Haijpy are whd freely mingle 
prayer and^i^l till God nesponda 1m, 
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the one and rewards the other, — S. 
Irenseus Prime. 


A Christian will find his parenthesis 
for prayer, even through his busiest 
hours. — Cecil. 


Prayers are but the body of the 
bird; desires are its angers wings. — 
Jeremy Taylor. 


Let prayer be the key of the morn- 
ing and the bolt of the evening. — Mat- 
thew Henry. 


And Satan trembles when he secs 
The weakest saint upon his knees. 

— Cowper. 

A sir^le grateful thought towards 
heaven is the most complete prayer. — 
Lessing. 


Heaven is never deaf but when 
man’s heart is dumb. — Quarles. 


’ The gift of prayer is not always at 
our command. — Lessing. 


The simple heart that freely asks in 
love, obtains. — ^Wbittier, 

Prayel* is not conquering Qod^s re- 
luctance, but taking hold upon God’s 
willingness. — ^Phillips Brooks. 


Expect an answer. If no answer is 
desired, why pray? True prayer has 
in it a strong element of expectancy- — 
E. M. Offord. 


In extemporary prayer, what men 
,most admire God least regardeth. — 
Thomas Fuller. 


When we pray to God with entire 
assurance, it is Himself who has give® 
us the spirit of prayer. — St. Cyprian. 


Every praying Christian will find 
that there is no Gethsemane without 
its angel. — ^Bipney. 


I desire no Other evideiK?e of the 
truth of Christianity than the Lord’s 
Prayer. — Mme. de ^a§l. 

Ah, what is it vre send np thith^, 
where our thoughts are either a dis- 


sonance or a sweetness and a grace 
George MacEKxnald. 


He who prays without confidence 
cannot hope that his prayers will be 
granted. — Ptoelon. 


The Lord’s Prayer contains the sum 
total of religion and morals. — Welling- 
ton. 


Thoi^gh I am weak, yet God, when prayed. 
Cannot withhold his conquering aid. 

— Emerson. 


Prayer will make a man cease from 
sin, or sin will entice a man to cease 
from prayer. — Bunyan. 


If He prayed who was without sin, 
how much more it becometh a sinner 
to pray! — St. Cyprian. 


They never sought in vain that 
sought the Lord aright. — Bums. 


All his mind is bent to holiness, 

To pnmber Ave-Maries on his beads. 

— Shakespeare. 


’Tis heaven alone that is given 
away; ’tis only God may be had for 
the asking. — Lowell. 

The upward glancing of an eye 
when none but God is near, — Mont- 
gomery, 

Nymph, in thy orisons be all my sins 
remembered f — Shakespeare. 


Pray not too often for great favors, 
for we stand most in need of small 
ones.— J. L. Basford. 


So much of our lives is celestial and 
divine as we spend in the exercise oi 
prayer.— Hooker. 

Ejaculations are short prayers dart- 
ed np to God on emergent occasions. — - 
Fuller. 


All places are the temple of God, for 
it is the mind that pray^ to hina. — 
Menander. 


Prayer is not conquering God’s re* 
luetance, but taking hoiLd of Go#’s 
willingBess. — Phillips Brooks. 
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It is so natural for a man to pray 
that no theory can prevent him from 
doing it. — James Freeman Clarke. 

He that loveth little prayeth little; 
he that loveth much prayeth much. — 
St. Augustine. 


Patience and perseverance are never 
more thoroughly Christian graces than 
when features of prayer. — S. Irenaeus 
Prime. 


O, still my fervent prayer will be, 
“Heaven’s choicest blessing rest on tnw. 

— Miss Gould. 


So a good prayer, though often used, 
is still fresh and fair in the eats and 
eyes of heaven. — Fuller. 


More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. 

’ — Tennyson. 


He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small. 

' — Coleridge. 


Ptayer is to religion what thinking 
Es toi philosophy. To pray is to make 
religion. — Novalis. 


Like an echo from a ruined castle, 
prayer is an echo from the ruined hu- 
man soul of the sweet promise of God, 
— Wm. Arnot. 


Ye ask, aud receive not, because ye 
ask amiss. — Bible. 


The first petition that we are to 
make to Almighty Gpd js for a good 
conscience, the next for health of 
mind, and then of body. — Seneca. 


He that cometh to God must believe 
that He is, and that He is a rewarder 
of th^ that diligently seek Him. — 
Bible. 


God is a spirit: and they that wor- 
ship Him mus;t worship Him in spirit 
and in truthv-r-Bibie. 


Cold prayers shall never have any 
warm answers. God will suit His re- 
turns to our requests. Lifeless, ser- 
vices shall hsLve lifeless answers. 


When men are dull, God will be dumb, 
— Thomas Brooks. 


Our prayers should be for blessings 
in general, for God knows best what is 
good for us. — Socrates. 


Prayer is so mighty an instrument 
that no one ever thoroughly mastered 
all its keys. They sweep along the in- 
finite scale of man’s wants and God’s 
goodness. — Hugh Miller. 


Rather let ipy head 

StcMjp to the block than these knees bow 
to any 

Save to the God of heaven and to my king. 

— Shakespeare. 


A good man’s prayers will from the 
deepest dungeon climb heaven’s height, 
and bring a blessing down. — Joanna 
Baillie. 


Prayer Is the act by which man, de- 
taching nimself from the embarrass- 
ments of sense and nature, ascends to 
the true level of his destiny^ — H. P. 
Liddon, 


Our prayer and God’s mercy are like 
two buckets in a well; while the one 
ascends, the other descends. — Bishop 
Hopkins. 


Prayer is an offering up of our de- 
sires unto God, for things agreeable to 
His will, in the name of Christ, with 
confession of our sin^ and thankful 
acknowledgment of His mercies.—- 
Westminster Catechism. 


If you bethink yourself of any crime 
Unrecondl’d as yet to heaven and grace,. 
Solicit for it straight. —Shakespeare. 


Prayers are heard ip heaven very 
much in proportion to our faith. Little 
faith will get very great mercies, but 
great faith still greater. — Spurgeon. 


Between the humble and contrite 
heart and the majesty of heaven there 
are no barriers; the only password is 
ppayer.— Hosea Ballou. . 

The best and sweetest fiowers of 
paradise God gives to His people when 
they are upon their knees. Prayer is 
the gate of, heaven. — Thonqas prooks. 
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Let otir p^Fayers* like the ancient 
Baerifices, ascend morning and evening ; 
let our days begin and end with God. 
— Channing. 


Prayer is so necessary, and the 
source of so many blessings, that he 
who has discovered the treasure can- 
not be prevented from having recourse 
to it, whenever he has an opportunity. 
^F4nelon. 


Prayer is the wing wherewith the 
soul flies to heaven, and meditation 
the eye wherewith we see God. — St. 
Ambrose. 


Good prayers never come creeping 
home. I am sure I shall receive either 
what I ask or what I should ask. — 
Bishop Hall, 


Our vows are heard betimes! and Heaven 
takes care 

To grant, before we can conclude the 
prayer. — Dryden. 


Leave not off praying to God: for 
either praying will make thee leave off 
sinning ; or continuing in sin will make 
thee desist from praying. — Fuller. 


The protection of God cannot, with- 
out sacrilege, be invoked but in behalf 
of justice and right. — Kossuth. 


For earthly blessings, modera,te, be 
thy prayer; and q[ualiflM; foV light, 
for strength, fpT g?’ace, unbbunded thy 
petitidh. — Hahndh' Jjdote. 

For the mdst part, we shoitld prgy 
rather in aspiration than petition, 
rather by hoping than requesting. — 
Leigh Hunt. 

Certe^in -thoughts are prayers, There 
are moments when, whatever be the 
attitude of the body, the soul is on its 
kn©d».~Victor*Hugov ' ^ 

- ’ Prai?er- is a strong w&ill ’ and fortr^ 
of the cilrurehlj It /is k goodly Ghps- 
tian%>' weapon, which" no man- knows, 
or finds but only he who has the spirit 
of gracb land of prayer.-^Mkrtin 

•' ‘ ‘ -M' : 

•The 1 universal and insuperabk In- 
stinct which • leadd man to prayer is in 


harmony with this great fact : he who 
believes in God cannot hut hare re* 
course to Him and to pray to Him. — 
Guizot, 


The habit of prayer communicates a 
penetrating sweetness to the glance, 
the voice, the smile, the tears, — to all 
one says, or does, or writes. — Joseph 
Roux. 


Any heart turned Godward feels more joy 
In one short hour of prayer, than e^er was 
raised 

By all the feasts of earth since its founda- 
tion. — P. J. Bailey. 


When we pray for any virtue, we 
should cultivate the virtue as well as 
pray for it; the form of your prayers 
should be the rule of your life; every 
petition to God is a precept to man. — 
Jeremy Taylor. 


Prayer is innocence’s friend ; and 
willingly flieth incessant ’twixt the 
earth and the sky, the carrier-pigeon 
of heaven. — Longfellow. 


To pray together, in whatever tongue 
or ritual, is the most tender brother- 
hood of hope and sympathy that men 
can contract in this life. — Mme. de 
Stael. 

For spiritual blessings, let our 
prayers be importunate, perpetual and 
persevering ; for temporal blessings, let 
them be general, short, conditipnal 
and modest. — .Jeremy Taylor. 

If any of you lack wisdom, let him 
ask of God, that giveth to all men lib- 
erally and uphraideth not : and it shall 
be given him. But let him ask in 
faith, nothing wavering. — Bible. 


, Pe careful for nothing ; but in every- 
thingj by prayer apd supplication, with 
tfianksgjvipg^ jet, you^ v^Quests be made 
tppwn upto God, r— Bible- i . 

. N<^w f iay down ,tQ takp my sleep, 

I pray thee'. Lord, my soul tq keep; , 
If I should die before I wake,' 

I pray thee, Lord, my soul to take. 

- — -New Erigtann PAker. 

u r, 'S. < - «TrT-^ — r-M ' . ' • ‘ 

. Letups draw near with a troe hea^t, 
/in, full assurance of faith, having our 
hearts sprinkled from* an evU epn- 
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science, and onr bodies washed with 
pure water. — Bible. 

And if by prayer 

Incessant I could hope to change the will 
Of Him who all things can, I would not 
cease 

To weary BGm with my assiduous cnes. 

— Milton. 


To pray, * * * is to desire; but it to 

desire what God would have us desire. 
He who desires not from the bottom of his 
heart, offers a deceitful prayer. 

— F4nclon. 


Not what we wish, but what we want, 
Oh I let thy grace supply, 

The good unask’d, in mercy grant; 

The ill, though ask’d, deny. 

^ — Merrick. 

Go with me, like good angels, to my end; 
And, as the long divorce of steel falls on 
me, 

Make of your prayers one sweet sacrifice, 
And Hit my soul to heaven. 

— Shakespeare. 

If I am right, Thy grace impart, 

Still in the right to stay; 

If I am wrong, 0 teach my heart 
To find that bestfeer way! —Pope. 

Father of All I in every age. 

In every clime ador’d. 

By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, JCve, or Lord! — Pope. 

Four things which are not in thy treasury, 
I lay before thee. Lord, with this peti- 
tion : — 

My nothit^ness, my wants. 

My sins, and my contrition. 

— Southey. 

Pray to be perfect, though material leaven 
Forbid the spirit so on earth to be; 

But if for any wish thou darest not pray, 
Then pray to God to cast that wish away. 

— Hartley Coleridge. 

Faithful prayer always implies cor- 
relative exertion ; and no man can ask 
honestly and hopefully to be delivered 
from temptation, unless he has himself 
honestly and firmly determined to do 
the best he can to keep out of it. — 
John Buskin. 

What signifies the sound of words 
in prayer without the affection of the 
heart, and a Sedulous application of 
the proper means that may naturally 
lead m to such an end? — L'Estrange. 


Prayer is not eloquence, but earn- 
estness; not the definition of helpless- 
ness, but the feeling of it; not figures 
of speech, but compunctioa of soul. — 
Hannah More. 

Be not afraid to pray — ^to pray is right. 
Pray, if thou canst, with hope; but ever 
pray, 

Though hope be weak or sick with long 
delay ; 

Pray in the darkness, if there be no light 
— Hartley Coleridge. 

Bid we perfectly know the state of 
our own condition, and what was most 
proper for us, we might have reason to 
conclude our prayers not heard if not 
answered. — William Wake. 

Pray thou for me. The common air 

Will stronger, purer seem to be, 

And all the world will grow more fair, — 

Pray thou for me. — Mary Clemmer. 

No man can hinder our private ad- 
dresses to God ; every man can build a 
chapel in his breast, himself the priest, 
his heart the sacrifice, and the earth 
he treads on the altar. — Jeremy Tay- 
lor. 

Father of Light! great God of Heaven! 
Hear’st thou the accents of despair? 

Can guilt Kke man’s be e’er forgiven? 
Can vice atone for crimes by prayer? 

— Byron. 

When thou prayest, enter ‘into thy 
closet, and when thou hast shut thy 
door, pray to thj Father which is in 
secret; and thy Father, which seeth 
I’u secret, shall reward thee openly. — 
Bible. 

Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
uttered or unexpressed, 

The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles fn the breast. 

—Montgomery. 

I pray thee, leave me to myself to- 
night; for I have need of many ori- 
sons to move the hmvens to smile upon 
my state, which, well thou kaaowest, is 
cross and full of sin.- — Shakespeare. 

The best and sweetest flowers of 
Paradise God gives to his pecmle whm 
they are upon their knees. Prayer is 
the gate ^ heaven, or to let us in 
to Paradise- — Rev* T. Brooks. 
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A sad estate of human wretched- 
ness ! so weak is man, so ignorant and 
blind, that did not God sometimes 
withhold in mercy what we ask, we 
should be ruined at our own request. 
— Hannah More. 


Alnpiighty Power, by whose most wise 
command, helpless, forlorn, uncertain, 
here I stand, take this faint glimmer 
of thyself away, or break into my 
soul with perfect day! — Arbuthnot. 


Prayer is the peace of our spirit, the 
stillness of our thoughts, the evenness 
of our recollection, the seat of medita- 
tion, the rest of our cares, and the 
calm of our tempest. — Jeremy Taylor. 


In desert wilds, in midnight _ gloom; 

In gratefnl joy, in trying pain; 

In laughing youth, or nigh the tomb; 
Oh I when is prayer unheard or vain? 

— Eliza Cook. 


Prayer is the Christian’s vital breath. 
The Christian’s native air; 

His watchword at the gates of death, — 
He enters heaven with prayer. 

— blames Montgomery. 


He prays best who, not asking God 
to do man's work, prays penitence, 
prays resolutions, and then prays deeds 
— thus supplicating with heart and 
head and hands. — Theodore Parker. 


We should pray with as much earn- 
estness as those who expect ‘everything 
from God ; W’e should act with as much 
energy as those who expect everything 
from theihselTes. — Colton. 


Prayer has a right to the word 
^‘iheffable.” It is an hour of outpour- 
ings which words cannot express, — of 
that interior speech whioh we do not 
articulate, even when we employ it. — 
Mme. Swetchine. 


We, ignorant of ourselves, beg often 
our own harm, which the wise powers 
deny us for our good t so find we profit 
by lo^hg of our prayers.— • Shake- 
speare. 

J^reipeditatlon Of fhpught And brevity 
of expression are the ;great ingredients 
Of reverence that Is re^jmred to a 
pioiis aod Aoceptable prayer.— South. 


There is no burden of the spirit hut 
is lightened by kneeling under it. liit- 
tle by little, the bitterest feelings are 
sweetened by the mention of them in 
prayer. And agony itself stops swell- 
ing, if we can only cry sincerely, “My 
God, my God !"— Wm. Mount^ord. 


Then let us earnest be. 

And never faint in grayer; 

He loves our importunity. 

And makes our cause His care. 

— ^John Newton. 


I have been driven many times to 
my knees, by the overwhelming convic- 
tion that I had nowhere else to go. My 
own wisdom, and that of all about ma 
seemed insufficient for that day.-^ 
Abraham Lincoln. 


His pure thoughts were borne 
Like fumes of sacred incense o’er the 
clouds. 

And wafted thence on angels’ wings, 
through ways 

Of light, to the bright source of all. 

— Congreve. 


Prayer among men is supposed a 
means to chatfge the person to whom 
we pray; but prayer to God doth not 
change him, hut fits us to receive the 
things prayed for.— Stillingfleet. 


Each time thou wishest to decide 
upon performing some enterprise, raise 
the eyes to heaven, pray Ck)d to bless 
thy iwoject ; if thou canst make that 
prayej^ accomplish thy work. — Leo- 
pold Schefer. 


O Thou by whom we come to God — 
Th« Life, the Truth, the’ Way; 

The path of prayer Thyself hast trod; 
Lorn, teach us how to pray. 

— J. Montgomery. 

We pray for trifles without so much 
as a thought of the greatest blessings ; 
and we are not ashame^, many times, 
to ask God for that Which we should 
hlush to own to our neighbor.— 
Seneca. 


Prayer pulls the rope below, and the 
great bell rings above in the ears of 
God. Some scarcely stir the boll, tor 
they pray so languidly ; others give btit 
^n occasional plhck at the rope; but 
he who wins with heaven fs the inail 
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who grasps the rope boldly and palls 
continuously, with all his might. — C. 
H. Spurgeon. 

A certain joyful, though humble, 
confidence becomes us when we pray 
in the Mediator’s name. It is due to 
Him; when we pray in His name it 
should be without wavering. Remem- 
ber His merits, and how prevalent they 
must be. ‘‘Let us therefore come bold- 
ly to the throne of grace.” — Nehemiah 
Adams. 


“prayer,” says St. Jerome, “is a 
groan.” Ah I our groans are prayers 
as well. The very cry of distress is an 
involuntary appeal to that invisible 
Power whose aid the soul invokes. — 
Mme. Swetchine. 


We, ignorant o£ ourselves, 

Beg often our own harms, which the wise 
powers 

Deny us for our good; so fii^ we profit, 
By losing of our prayers. — Shakespeare. 


Him with yourself, as you must da 
when dying. — Jeremy Taylor. 


The Divine Wisdom has given us 
prayer, not as a means whereby to ob- 
tain the good things of earth, but as a 
means whereby we learn to do without 
them; not as a means whereby we es- 
cape evil, but as a means whereby we 
become strong to meet it. — P. W. Rob- 
ertson. 


It is as natural and reasonable for a 
depentent creature to apply to its Cre- 
ator for what it needs as for a child 
thus to solicit the aid of a parent who 
is believed to have the disposition and 
ability to bestow what it needs. — 
Archibald Alexander. 


Faith builds in the dungeon and 
lazarhouse its sublimest shrines; and 
up, through roofs of stone, that shut 
out the eye of heaven, ascends the lad- 
der where the angels glide to and fro, 
— prayer, — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Accustom yourself gradually to carry 
prayer into all your daily occupations. 
Speak, move, work, in peace, as if you 
were in prayer, as indeed you ought to 
be. .Dp everything without excitement, 
by the spirit of grace. — Fenelon. 


Prayer ardent opens heaven, lets down a 
stream 

Of ^ory on the consecrated hour 
Of man, in audience with the Deity: ^ 

Who worships the great God, that instant 
joins 

The first in heaven, and sets his foot on 
hell. — Young. 


How happy it is to believe, with a 
steadfast assurance, that our petitions 
are heard eyen while we are paaking 
them f ahd how delightful to meet with 
a proof of it ip the §,fif^tual and actpal 
grant of them.— Cowper. . \V / * 

God answers shafp aifd Sudden' on some 
prayers, ' ' ■ • ' ' 

And ^thrusts the thing we- have prayed for 
in our face, , , 

A gauntlet with a gift in "t 

, — E. B. Browning. 


When you He down close your eyes 
with a short prayer, committing your- 
self into the hands of your fai.thful 
Creator; and when ypu haye done.^rust 


Prayer moves the hand that moves the uni- 
verse. 

Holy beginning of a holy cause, 

When heroes, girt for freedom's combat, 
pause 

Before high Heaven, and, humble in their 
might, 

Call down its blessing on that coming fight. 

‘ ' — Moore. 


0, when the heart is. full, when bit- 
ter thoughts come crowding thickly up 
for utterance, and the poor common 
wo<rcte of courtesy are such a very 
mockery, how mudi the bursting heart 
may pour itself in prayer 1 — Willis. 


We lay it dpwn as an elemeutel 
principle of religion, that no large 
growth in. holiness was ever gained ,by 
one who. did not time to be often 
and long alone with God. No* other^ 
wise can the great central idea of God 
entep into a mfanIf.Hie, 4well there 
supreme^-rrAns^it^I^helps- , 

/consider ) how. august a privilege jt 
is, when angels are present, and arch" 
angels throng around, when cherubim 
and seraphinf ericirde with their blaze 
the throne, that ,a 
prpacih, with t|njestrainea confitoce, 
and ennvers^e wtw Even’s dread Soy- 
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ereign I 0, wbat honor was ever con- 
ferred like this? — Chrysostom. 


Let one unceasing, earnest prayer 
Be, too, for light,— for strength to bear 
Our portion of the weight of care, 

That crushes into dumb despair 
One half the human race. 

— Longfellow. 


As down in the sunless retreats of the 
ocean 

Sweet flowers are springing no mortal can 



votion 


Unheard by the world, rises silent to 
Thee. — Moore. 


And from the prayer of Want, and plaint 
of Woe, 

0 never, never turn away thine earl 
Forlorn, in this bleak wilderness below. 
Ah! what were man, should Heaven re^ 
fuse to hearl — Beattie. 


The best ans\ver to all objections 
urged against prayer is the fact that 
man cannot help praying ; for we may 
be sure that that which is so sponta- 
neous and ineradicable in human na- 
ture has .its fitting objects and, meth- 
ods in the arrangements of a bound- 
less Providence. — Chapin. 


l!^ight coniies, with love upon the breeze, 
And the calm clock strikes, still^, *‘tenl’’ 
I start to hear it beat, tor then 
I know that thoti art on thy knees — 

And at that hour» where’er thou be. 
Ascends, to heaven a prayer fpr me! 

—Willis. 


That prayer y^hich does not su^c^ed 
tel moderating our wishes — in changing 
ihe passionate desire into sti^i subn^is- 
sion, the anxious, tumultuous expecta- 
tion into silent surrender — is no true 
prayer, and proves that we have not 
the spirit of true prayer. — F. W. Rob- 
ertson. 


Prayet is more than the mere out- 
burst pf the desires or sorrows of the 
soul, se^in| that satisfaetion. or con- 
solation svthich^it does not find within 
itself. Xt is the expression of a faith, 
instiiictive sor 1 refi^tivej db^cure or 
clear, wavering or Steadfast, In the 
existence, the presericei the Pbwer and 
thb sympathy^ of thd ^ Being td whom 
prayer ia adaresaed.— Guizot. 


Are we to suppose that the only b4 
ing in the universe who cannot answer 
prayer is that One who alone has all 
power at His eeiMnand? The weak 
theology that professes to believe that 
prayer has merely a subjective benefit 
is infinitely less scientific than the ac- 
tion of the child who confidently ap- 
peals to a Father in heaven. — Prof. 
Dawson. 


When first thy eyes unveil, give thy soul 
leave 

To do the like; our Jodies but forerun 

The spirit’s duty. True hearts spread and 
heave 

Unto their God, as flow’rs do to the sun. 

Give him thy first thoughts then; so shalt 
thou keep 

Him company all day, and in him sleep. 

— ^Henry Vaughan. 


Sometimes a fog will settle over a 
vesseFs deck and yet leave the topmast 
clear. Then a sailor goes up aloft and 
gets a lookout which the helmsman on 
deck cannot get. So prayer sends the 
soul aloft; lifts it above the clouds in 
which our selfishness and egotism be- 
fog us, and gives us a chance to see 
whiclr way to steer. — C. H. Spurgeon. 


True prayer is only another name 
for the love of God. its excellence does 
not consist in the multitude of our 
words; for our Father knoweth what 
things we have need of before we ask 
Him. The true prayer is that of the 
heart, and the heart prays only for 
what it desires. To pray, then, is to 
desire — but to desire what God would 
have us desire. — F^nelon. 


Perfect prayers without a spot of 
blemish, though not one word be 
spoken, and no phrases known to man- 
kind be tampered with, always pluck 
the heart out of the earth and move it 
softly, like a censer, to and fro be- 
neath the face of heaven. — ^John 
Weiss. 


Prayer, with our Lord, was a refuse 
from the Storm ; almost every word He 
uttered during that last tremend 9 us 
Seme* ' was prayer ; i^rayer the n;ipst 
earnest, the most Urgent^ re^oatfe^, 
continued, proceeding’ froih the recesses 
of the soul, private, soIifia.ry ; ' pta^el! 
for deliverance, prayer’ 
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above everything prayer for 
tion — William Paley. 


resigna- 


quiet mind, of untroubled thoughts ; it 
is the daughter of charity and the sis-* 
ter of meekness. — Jeremy Taylor. 


For the most part, we should pray 
rather in aspiration than petition, 
rather by hoping than requesting; in 
which spirit also we may breathe a 
devqut wish for a blessing on othei^ 
upon occasions when it might be pre- 
sumptuous to beg it. — Leigh Hunt. 


Nearer, my God, to Thee — 
Nearer to Theel 
E’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me ; 

Still all my song shall be 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 

Nearer to Thee! 

— Sarah Flower Adams. 


Fountain of mercy! whose pervading eye 
Can look within and read what passes there, 
Accept my thoughts for thanks; I have no 
words. ‘ . 

My soul o’erfraught with gratitude, rejects 
The aid of language — Lord I — behold my 
heart. — Hannah More, 


The Lord’s Prayer is short, mys- 
terious, and, like the treasures of the 
spirit, full of wisdom ^nd latent sense : 
it is not improper to dr^iw forth those 
excellencies which jape intended and 
signified by every petition, that bj so 
excellent an authority we may know 
what it is lawful to beg of Grod^-^ 
Jeremy Taylor. 

The Lord’s Prayer, fo? a succession 
of solemn thoughts, for fixing^ the at^ 
tention upOn a few great points, for 
suitableness to every condition, for 
sufficiency, for conciseness without ob- 
scurity, for the weight and real impor- 
tance of its petition, is without an 
equal or a rival.— Paley. 


The prayer pf Noah ] 
He dried out in the darkness, Hisar, O God, j 
Hear Him: hear this ono; through the . 

gates of death, , ! 

If life be all past praying for, O gwe j 
To Thy great multitude a way to peace; 
Give them to 

More things .fre ?^9t}ght by pr^ypr 
Th^p this world dreapi^ pf, >y|jfroprp Jet 
• ' " thy vpice 

Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep' or 

That nourish a blind life within the brtin» 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of 
prayer 

ppth fejf thpmsclves and those who call 
, them friend? -rrxTennyson, 

E rayer is ]^ap^ qf opr tbs 

of our evon^ossi 

of re<?o}Iectiqn, tjie of 
rq^t of qqp care^ |knd 

^ W of ft 


If by prayer 

Incessant I could hope to change the will 
Of him who all things can, I would not 

To weary him with my assiduous cries; 

But prayer against his absolute decree 
No more avails than breath against the 
wind ' , , . 

Blown stifling back on him that breathes it 
forth: 

Therefore to his great bidding I submit- 
-r-Milton. 


We kneel, hgw weak; we rise, how full of 
power I 

Why, therefore, should we do ourselves 
this wrong, 

Or others— that we arc not always strong, 
That we are ever overborne with care, 

That we should ever weak or heartless be, 
Anxious or troubled, when with us is 
prayer, 

And joy and length and oourage are 
with Thee? —Trench. 


The Obristiau lif^ is a lo»g and 
continual tendency of our hearta to- 
ward that eternal goodneas wbich we 
desire on earth. All our happiness 
consists in thirsting for it. Now, this 
thirst is prayer. Ever desire to ap- 
proach your Creator, and you will 
never cease to pray. Do nbt think jf 
is necessary to pronounce many words. 
— Fenelon. 


f a^k pot a life for the dear ouep, 

Jiyi radiaph others have done. 

But that^ life may have just enough ehadow 
To temper the glare of the sun; 

I would pray God to guard them from evil, 
^ut ^^y prayer howud back to my- 

Ahl a seraph may pray for a sinner, 

But a^ stoncf tuust 'prt^ for hkaaelf. 

— ChWes Ml, IHckinfon. 


Prayer is the breath of divine 
life; it is the pulse of the believiM 
fuul by prayer “we draw watear with 
icy from the wells of salvation;” by 
prayer faith puts forth its energy* 
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apprehending the promised blessings, 
and receiving from the Redeemer’s full- 
ness ; in leaning on His almighty arm, 
and making His name onr strong 
tower ; and in overcoming the world, 
the flesh and the devil. — T. Scott 


When we pray for any virtue, we 
should cultivate the virtue as well as 
pray for it ; the form of your prayers 
should be the rule of your life ; every 
petition to God is a precept to man. 
Look not, therefore, upon your pmyers 
as a short method of duty and salva- 
tion only, but as a perpetual monition 
of duty; by what we require of God 
we see what He requires of ns. — 
Jeremy Taylor. 


Father of Light and Life! Thou Good Su- 
preme! 

O teach me what is good! teach me Thy- 
self! 

Save me from folly, vanity and vice, 

From every low pursuit: and feed my soul 
With knowledge, conscious peace, and vir- 
tue pure; 

Sacred, substantial, never-fading bliss. 

— Thomson. 


Prayer is intended to increase the 
devotion of the individual, but if the 
individual himself prays he requires 
no formula; he poui*s himself forth 
much more naturally in self-chosen 
and connected thoughts before God, and 
scarcely requires words at alL Real 
inward devotion knows no prayer but 
that arising from the depths of its own 
feelings. — Wilhelm von Humboldt. 


In reverence will we speak of those who 
woo 

The ear divine with clear and ready 
prayer; 

And while their voices rieave the Sab- 
bath air, 

Know their bright thoughts are winging 
heavenward too. * 

Yit m&ny a one,-^Hhc laWhet of whose 
shoe'*^ 

These might not loose — will often only 
dare 

Lay some pppr words between hijfi and 
despair — 

^‘Father, fqrgivel we know not what we 
do.’* — -Richard M. Milnes. 

We have assurance that we shall be 
heard in what we praty, because we 
pray to that God that heareth prayer, 
and is the reorder of all that come 
unto JHim ; and ha Hie name, to whom' 


God denieth nothing; and, therefore, 
howsoever we are not always answered 
at the present, or in the same kind 
that we desire, yet, sooner or later, we 
are sure to receive even above that we 
are able to ask or think, if we con- 
tinue to sue unto Him according to 
His will. — ^Archbishop Usher. 


Lord! Thou art with Thy people 
still ; they see Thee in the night- 
watches, and their hearts burn within 
them as Thou talkest with them by the 
way. And Thou art near to those that 
have not known Thee ; open their eyes 
that they may see Thee — see Thee 
weeping over them, and saying, “Ye 
will not come unto me that ye might 
have life” — see Thee hanging on the 
cross and saying, ^‘Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they 
do” — see Thee as Thou wilt come again 
in Thy glory to judge them at the last. 
Amen. — George Eliot. 


Prom the violence ajad rule of pas- 
sion, from a servile will, and a^com- 
manding lust, from pride and vanity, 
from false opinion aM ignorant confi- 
dence; from improvidence and prod- 
igality, from envy and the spirit of 
slander ; from sensuality, from pre- 
sumption and from despair; from a 
state of temptation and a. hardened 
spirit ; from delaying of repentance 
and persevering in sin; from unthank- 
fulness and irreligion, and from sedu- 
cing others; from all infatuation of 
souV madness; from willful- 

ness, self-love and vain ambition ; from 
a vicious life aitd an unprovided death, 
good Lord, deliver ujs,-^Jeremy Tay- 
lor, 


Worship is the earthly apt by ^yhfeh 
we most distinctly recognize our per- 
sonal immortality ; men who think' that 
they will be extinct a few years hehoe 
do not pray. In worship we spread 
out OUT insignificant life, which yet is 
the work of the Oresator’s hands, and 
the purchase of the Redeemer’s blood, 
before the External and All-MerciCuL 
that we may leam the manners ofi * 
higher sphere, and fit ourselves for 
companionship with saints hnd angels, 
and for the everlasting sight of 'thli 
face of God.— H. F. Liddon. » 
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As in poetry, so in prayer, the whole 
subject matter should be furnished by 
the heart, and the understanding 
should be allowed only to shape and 
arrange the effusions of the heart in 
the manner best adapted to answer the 
end designed. From the fullness of a 
heart overflowing with holy affections, 
as from a copious fountain, we should 
pour forth a torrent of pious, humble 
and ardently affectionate feelings ; 
while our understandings only shape 
the channel and teach the gushing 
streams of devotion "where to flow, and 
when to stop. — Edward Payson. 


When a pump is frequently used, the 
water pours out at the first stroke, be- 
cause it is high ; but, if the pump has 
not been used for a long time, the 
water gets low, and when you want it 
you must pump a long while; and the 
water comes only after great efforts. 
It is so with prayer. If we are instant 
in prayer, every little circumstance 
awakens the disposition to pray, and 
desire and words are always ready ; 
but, tf we neglect prayer, it is difficult 
for us to pray, for the water in the 
well gets low. — Felix Neff* 


God grant me grace my prayers to say: 

O Godl preserve my mother dear. 

In strength and health, for many a year; 
And 01 preserve my father too, 

And may I pay him reverence due; 

Ahd may I my best thoughts employ 
To be my parents’ hope and joy; 

And O I preserve my brothers both 
From evd doings, and from sloth, 

And may we always love each other," 

Our friends, our fatherland our mother. 
And still, O Lord,’ to me impart 
An innocent and grateful heart. 

That after my last sleep I may * 

Awake to thy eternal day I Amen. 

'—Coleridge, Child’s Evening Prayer. 

PreiiclLing: 

Th(& gracious dew of pulpit e]o^ 
quence. — Pope. , 


Sermons in stones and good In every 
thing.^Shakespeare. 

^ He tai^ht them how to live and how 
to die.— Wm. Somerville. 

The pulpit style of Germany has 
been always rustically negligent^ or 
bristling with pedantry. — ^J>e Quincey. 


It is a good divine that follows his 
own instructions. — Shakespeare. 


The life of a pious minister is visi- 
ble rhetoric. — Hooker. 


The world looks at ministers out of 
the pulpit to know what they mean 
when in it. — Cecil. 


A good discourse is that from which 
one can take nothing without taking 
the life. — Fdnelon. 


Be short in all religious exercises. 
Better leave the people longing than 
loathing. — Nathaniel Emmons. 


Intelligible discourses are spoiled by 
too much subtlety in nice divisions. — 
Locke. 


Some clergymen make a motto, in- 
stead of a theme, of their texts. — Ho- 
sea Ballou. 


Preaching, in the first sense of the 
word, ceased as soon as ever the gospel 
was written. — Selden. 


He who the sword of heaven will 
bear should be as holy as severe. — 
.Shakespeare^ 


I preached as never sure to preach again, 
And as a dying man to dying men. 

—Baxter. 


The lilies say: Behold how we 
Preach without words of purity. 

— Christina G. Rossetti. 


The Christian ministry is the worst 
of all trades, but the best of all pro- 
fessions. — Ne^yton. 


The pulpit Is a clergpaan's parade; 
the parish is his field or active service. 
-^Southey. 


Oh for a forty-parson power! — 

Byron. 


A verse may find him who a sermon 
flies, and turn de%ht into a sacrifice, 
^George Herbert:. . - 


minister’s brain ^ often tN 
■ *poor-box” of the? cburGh.-*-'V^lpple. 
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And truths divine came mended from I souls of the hearers. — George F. Pen- 


that tongue. — Pope. 

To rest, the cushion and soft dean 
invite, who never mentions hell to ears 
polite. — Pope. 

So clomb the first grand thief into God’s 
fold; 

So since into his *church lewd hirelings 
climb. — Milton. 

With a little hoard of maxims 
preaching down a daughter’s heart. — 
Tennyson. 

It is by the vicar’s skirts that the 
devil climbs into the belfry. — Long- 
fellow. 

Man makes up his mii\d he will 
preach, and he preaches. — Bruy^e. 

Surely that preaching which comes 
from the soul most works on the soul. 
—Thomas Fuller. 

Sermons are not like curious in- 
quiries after new nothings, but pursu- 
ance of old truths. — Jeremy Taylor. 

Style is the gossamer on which the 
seeds of truth float through the world. 
— George Bancroft. 

Elegance of language must give way 
before simplicity in preaching sound 
doctrine. — Savonarola. 

The orator is thereby an orator that 
keeps his feet ever on a fact. — R. W. 
Emerson. 

I can easier teach twenty what were 
good to be done, than to be one< of the 
twenty to foUovt mine own teachings. 
— Shakespearei ; 

Style shoul<J bh like window-glsiss, 
perfectly tran^arent, and with very 
little sash;— ^Etaimons. ’ . 

Let him who would move' and don- 
vince others, be first moved and con- 
tiSc^ himself; — T. L: Cuyler. 

If the truth were knoTO, many ser- 
ihoni^ arq prepared and preached with 
mbSd tegkrd fdr l^e^ sermbn than the 


tecost. 

O that our prelates would be as dili- 
gent to sow the corn of good doctrine, 
as Satan is to sow cockle and darnel! 
— Latimer. 

This I quarreled at, that he went 
far from his text to come close to me, 
and so was faulty himself in telling me 
of my faults. — Fuller. 

Sir, a woman’s preaching is like a 
dog standing on his hinder legs. It is 
not done well, but you wonder to see it 
done at all. — Johnson. 

Evil ministers of good things are as 
torches,— a light to others, a waste t® 
none but themselves only. — Hooker. 

Pulpit discourses have insensibly 
dwindled from speaking to reading; a 
practice of itself sufficient to stifle 
every germ of eloquence. — Sydney 
Smith. 

Many a meandering discourse one 
hears, in which the preacher aims at 
nothing, and — hits it. — Whately. 

It requires as much reflection and 
wisdom to know what is not to be put 
into a sermon as what is. — Cecil. 

As there are certain mountebanks 
and quacks in physic, so there are 
'much the same also in divinity. — 
South. 

Jest not at preacher’s language or ex- 
pression: 

How know’ St thou but tby sins made mm 
miiscarry ? — ^Herbert, 

Remember that God is as near to 
our' mouth when we speak as that man 
is who leans his ear to our whispers.^ — 
• Young. 

Some plague the people with too 
long sermons ; for the faculty of listeEi- 
ing is a tender thing, and soon be- 
' com^s w^ary and satiated. — ^Luther. ' • 

He of their ^^icked ways ?hall them 
admonish, and before theth feh« 
’ paths bf rightedusneaci; — MiltbU' 
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We must judge religious mov^ueiats^, 
not by the men who make them, but by 
the men they make.— Joseph Cook. 


But Cristes loore, and his Apos^es twelve. 
He taughte, but first he followed it hym- 
selie. — Chaucer. 


Embellish truth only with a view to 
gain it the more full and free admis- 
sion into your hearers’ minds ; and 
your ornaments will, in that case, be 
simple, masculine, natural. — Blair. 


Alas for the unhappy man that is 
called to stand in the pulpit and not 
give the bread of life i — Emerson. 


I would not have preachers torment 
their hearers, and ^tain them with 
long and tedious preaching. — Luther. 


Remember, there are only a few 
model preachers. We have read of 
only one perfect Model, and He was 
crucified many centuries ago. — C. H. 
Fowler. 


Always carry with you into the pul- 
pit a sense of the immense conse- 
quences which may depend on your full 
and faithful presentation of the truth. 
• — R. S. Storrs. 


Men of God have always, from time 
to time, walked among men, and made 
their commission felt in the heart and 
soul of the commonest hearer. — -Emer- 
son. 


There goes the parson, oh illustrious spark I 
And there, scarce less illustrious, goes the 
clerk. — Cowper. 


Language the most forcible proceeds 
from the man who is most sincere. The 
way to speak with power, or to write 
words that pierce mankind to the 
quick, is to speak and write honestly. 
— E. L. Magoon. 


The greatest thoughts are wronged, 
if not linked to beauty; and they win 
their way most surety and deeply Into 
the soul when arranged ^ this theiu 
natural and fit attire^W*. B* Ohaii- 
ning. 


Jesus chose this method of extend^ 
ing thA kuiMvledge of Himseli througb^ 


out the world ; He taught His truth to 
a few men, and then He said, “Now 
go and tell that truth to other men.” — 
Phillips Brooks. 


But in his duty prompt at every call, 

He watch’d and wept, he prayd and felt 
for all. — Goldsmith, 


I have taught you, my dear flock, 
for above thirty years how to live ; and 
I will show you in a very short time 
how to die. — Sandys. 


He of their wicked ways 
Shall them admonish, and before them set 
The paths of righteousness. — Milton. 


I should not like to preach to a con- 
gregation who all believed as I believe. 
I would as lief preach to a basket of 
eggs in their smooth compactness and 
oval formality. — Chapin. . 


When men come with nets in their 
ears, it is good for the preacher to 
have neither fish nor fowl in his 
tongue. But blessed be God, now we 
need not lie at so close a guard. — 
Fuller. 


A preacher should have the skill to 
teach the unlearned simply, roundly, 
and plainly; for teaching is of more 
importance than exhorting. — Luther. 


A minister, without boldness, is like 
a smooth file, a knife without an edge, 
a sentinel that is afraid to let off his 
gun. If men will be bold in sin, min- 
isters must be bold, to reprove.^ — Rev. 
W. GumalL 


To endeavor to move by the same 
discourse hearers who differ in age, 
sex, position and education, Is to at* 
tempt to open all locks with the 
same key. — J, Petit-Senn. 


The province of the soul !s large 
enough to fill up every cranny of your 
time^ and leave you much to answer 
for if one wretch b^ damned by your 
neglect,—- Hryden. 


I would have every minister of the 
gospel address his audience with the 
zeal of a friend, Fith the generous en- 
ergy of a father, and with the exuber^ 
ant nffectioin &£ k laother.^^dinelqn* 
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Grant that I may never rack a 
Scripture simile beyond the true intent 
thereof, lest, instead of sucking milk, 
I s<iueeze blood out of it. — Fuller, 


There are three things to aim at in 
public speaking : first, to get into your 
subject ; then to get your subject into 
yourself; and, lastly, to get your sub- 
ject into your hearers. — Bishop Gregg:. 


It IS a good divine that follows his 
own instructions. I can easier teach 
twenty what were good to be done 
than be one of the twenty to follow 
mine own teaching. — Shakespeare. 


of God is not only barbarous and in- 
human, but calcufeLted, by inspiring 
disgust, to rob them of all their 
efficacy. — Robert Hall. 


He that negotiates between God and man, 
As ^d’s ambassador, the grand concerns 
Of judgment and of mercy, should beware 
Of lightness in hig speech. — Cowper. 


It is easier to declaim like an orator 
against a thousand sins in others than 
to mortify one sin in ourselves; to be 
more industrious in our pulpits than 
in our closets; to preach twenty ser- 
mons to our people than one to our 
own hearts. — John FlaveL 


Many preachers shine in the pulpit 
who lose^ their brilliancy in common 
conversation. They require the stimu- 
lus and magnetism of an audience to 
render them forcible and eloquent. — J. 
L. Basford, 


As pleasant songs, at morning sung, 

The words that dropped from his sweet 
tongue 

Strengthened our hearts; or, heard at 
night, 

Made all our slumbers soft and light. 

— Lon^ellow. 


^ Tell^ men that Gofi is love ; that 
right is right, and wrong, wrong; let 
them cease to admire philanthropy, 
and begin to love men ; cease to pant 
for heaven, and begin to love God; 
then the spirit of liberty begins. — F. 
W. Robertson, 


Let us never forget that, to be profit- 
ed, that is, to be spiritually improved 
in knowledge, faith, holiness, joy and 
love, is the end of hearing sermons, 
and not merely to have our taste grati- 
fied by genius, eloquence and oratory. 
— John Angel James. 


Bverj^ sermon must have a solid rest 
in Scripture, and the pointedness 
which comes pf a dear subject, and 
l^e conviction which belongs to well- 
thought argument, and ,the warmth 
that proceeds from eam^t appeaL — 
Phillips Brooks. 

You don’t want ^ dietion gathered 
from the newspapeirs,. caught from the 
air, conamon and unsuggestive; hut you 
want one whose, every ^prd is full- 
freighted with suggestion and associa- 
tion, with beauty and power.^Eufus 
Choate. 


4 Iinrd and unfeeling n^ner pf de^ 
lipppcing the threatemngs of the Word 


And, as a bird each fond endearment -tries 
To tempt its ne-w-fiedg’d offspring to the 
skies, 

He tried each art, reprov’d each dull delay, 
Allur’d to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

-—Goldsmith. 


Hear how'' he clears the points o* Faith 
Wi’ rattlin’ an thumpin’! 

Now meekly calm, now wild in -wrath, 
He’«. stampin’, an’ he’s jumpin’! 

—Burns, 


Of right and -wrong he taught 
Truths as refined as e'v^r Athens heard; 
And (strange to tell) he practis’d' what h6 
preach’d. — John Armstrong. 


The object of preaching is constant- 
ly to remind mankind of what man- 
kind are constantly forgetting; not to 
supply the defects of human intelli- 
gence, but to fortify the feebleness of 
human resolutions,^ — Sydney Smith. 


The clergy are at present divided 
into three sections : an immense body 
who are ignorant ; a small proportion 
who know and are.sil^t ; and a minute 
minority who know and speak accord- 
ing to their knowledge.— Professor 
Huxley. 

I r _ I . . j 

The theater bae often been at yarir 
anoe with the pulpit; they ought not 
to tquarreL How mu<^ is it to he 
wis&d that in both the celebration pf 
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nature and of God were intrusted to 
none but men of noble minds. — 
Goethe. 


It is a glorious occupation, vivify- 
ing and self-sustaining in its nature, 
to struggle with ignorance, and dis- 
cover to the inquiring minds of the 
masses the clear cerulean blue of 
heavenly truth, — Hosea Ballou. 


"Whatever is preached to us, and 
whatever we learn, we should still re- 
member that it is man that gives, and 
man that receives ; it is a mortal 
hand that presents it to us, it is a 
mortal hand that accepts it. — Mon- 
taigne. 


The defects of a preacher are soon 
spied. Let a preacher be endued with 
ten virtues, and have but one fault, 
that one fault will eclipse and^ darken 
all his virtues and gifts, so evil is the 
world in these times. — Luther. 


It was said of one who preached 
very well and lived very ill^ “that when 
he was out of the pulpit it was pity 
he should ever gp into it; and when 
he was in the pulpit, it was pity he 
should ever come out of it.’ —Puller. 


Preachers say, “Do as I say, not as 
I db.” But if a physician had the same 
disease upon him that I have, and he 
should bid me do one' thing and he<do 
uite another, could I believe him? — 
elden. 


, That ia not? the best sermon which 
makes the hearers go away talking to 
one* another,! and praising the speaker, 
but- which*- makes -Idaeto go away 
thoughtful and« seritmsyi and hastening 
to be alone.— Btirnefc' . 


Do not, as some tingranions pasibrs 
do, show me the steef dM thorny way 
to heaven;' whiles, dike ^ a puffed and 
reckless libertine; 'Mmself * the'^prfmrdse 
path of dalliance treads, aM i^ks<jiot 
his own rede. — Shakte^eWrel'* ' 


Formerly it was “fhe fashion, to 
preach the natural ; nOw it' is the Ideal. 
People too often forget that' these 
things are profbundly bompetible; that* 
in a beautiful work of iniagination the 


natural should be ideal, and the ideal 
natural. — Schlegel. 


I venerate the man whose heart is warm, 
Whose hands are pure, whose doctrine and 
whose life, 

Coincident, exhibit lucid proof 
That he is honest in the sacred cause. 

— Cowper. 


Judge not the preacher; for he is thy judge: 
If thou mislike him, thou conceiv’st him 
not. 

God calleth preaching folly. Do not grudge 
To pick out treasures from an earthen pot. 
The worst speaks something good. 

— Herbert. 


At church, with meek and unaffected grace. 
His looks adorn’d the venerable place; 
Truth from his lips prevailed with double 
sway, 

And fools, who came to scoff, remain’d to 
pray. — Goldsmith. 


In England we see people lulled 
asleep with solid and elaborate dis- 
courses of piety, who would be warmed 
and transported out of themselves by 
the bellowings and distortions of en- 
thusiasm. — Addison. 


Of all sorts of flattery, that which 
comes from a solemn character and 
stands before a sermon is the worst- 
compl^exloned. Such commendation, is 
a satire upon the author, makes the 
text look mercenary, and disables the 
discourse from doing service. — Jeremy 
Collier. 


All things with which vre deal preach 
to us. What is a farm but a mute 
gospel? The chaff and the wh^at, 
we^s and plants, blight, rain, insects, 
sun, — it is a sacred emblem from the 
first furrow of Spring to the last- stack 
which the snow of winter overtakes 
the fields.— Emerson. 


In pulpit eloquence, the grand difli- 
bulty lies 'here,— tb give the subject all 
the digpitS^ It Sb fully deserves, without 
iEitfidChlng any importance to ourselves. 
The Christian messenger canubt think 
top highly bf h1$ prince, nor. too hum- 
blyof hlWetlJ— ^oltofi. 


. Settle in your mtod, that no 'sermon 
ts 'TOrfiSt'^feWch In wich the "Lora is 
nbt the pmei^ial speaker. TMre uiaj? 
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be poetry, refinement, historic truth, 
moral truth, pathos, and all the charms 
of rhetoric; but all will be lost, for 
the purposes of preaching, if the word 
of the Lord is not the staple of the dis- 
course. — John Hall. 


I love a serious preacher, who speaks 
for my sake and not for his own; who 
seeks my salvation, and not his own 
vainglory. He best deserves to be 
heard who uses speech only to clothe 
his thoughts, and his thoughts only to 
promote truth and virtue. — Massillon. 


rhetoric without logic is like a tree 
with leaves and blossoms, but no root. 
— Selden. 


When I compare the clamorous 
preaching and passionate declamation 
too common in the Christian world 
with the composed dignity, the deliber- 
ate wisdom, the freedom from all ex- 
travagance, which characterized Jesus, 
I can imagine no greater contrast ; and 
I am sure that the fiery zealot is no 
representative of Christianity. — Chai- 
ning. ' ‘ 


There are but few talents requisite 
to become a popular preacher ; for the 
people are easily pleased if they per- 
ceive any endeavors in the orator to 
please them. The meanest qualifica- 
tions will work this effect if the 
preacher sincerely sets about it. — Gold- 
smith. 


Oh, the unspeakable littleness of a 
soul which, intrusted with Christian- 
ity, speaking in God^s name to immor- 
tal beings, with infinite excitements to 
the most enlarged, fervent love, sinks 
down into narrow self-regard, and is 
chiefly solicitous of his own honor. — 
Channing. 


The things that mount the rostrum with a 

And then down again, pronounce a 

text. 

Cry hem; and reading what they never 
wrote * 

Just fifteen minutes, huddle up their work, 

And with a well-bred whisper close the 
scene! — Cowper. 


The meanness of the earthen veSsel, 
which conveys to others the gospel 
treasure, takes nothing from the value 
of the treasure. A dying hand may 
sign a deed of gift of incalculable 
value. A shepherd^ boy may point out 
the way to a philosopher. A beggar 
may be tbe bearer^ of an invaluable 
presehf. — Cecil. 


Nothing is text hut what is spoken 
of in the Bible and meant there for 
person and place; the re^t is applica- 
tion ; which a discreet man may do 
well; but it is his scripture, not the 
Holy Ghost’s. First, in your sermons 
use your logic, and theu your rhetoric; 


The grand aim of a minister must 
be the exhibition of gospel truth. 
Statesmen may make the greatest 
blunders in the world, but that is not 
his affair. Like a king’s messenger, 
he must not stop to take care of a per- 
son fallen down: if he can render any 
kindness consistently with his duty, he 
will do it; if not, he will prefer his 
office. — Cecil. 


Gospel ministers should not only be 
like dials on watches, or mile-stones 
upon the road, but like clocks and 
larums, to sound the alarm to sinners. 
Aaron wore bells as well as pomegran- 
ates, and the prophets were command- 
ed to lift up their voice like a trumpet. 
A sleeping sentinel may be the loss of 
the city. — -Bishop Hall. 


His words had power because they 
accorded with his thoughts; and hfs 
thoughts had reality and depth because 
they harmonized with the life he had 
always lived. It was not mere. breath 
that this preacher uttered; they were 
the words of life, because a life of good 
deeds and holy love was melted into 
them. Pearls, pure and rich, had been 
dissolved into the precious draught. — 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


The most intelligent hearers are 
those who enjoy most heartily the sim- 
plest preaching. It is not they who 
elhmor for superlatively intellectual or 
fiesthetic sermons. Daniel Webster used 
to complain of some of the preaching 
to which he listened. *Tn the house of 
God” he wanted to meditate ‘‘upon the 
simple varieties, and the undoubted 
facts of religion;” not upon mysteriesr 
and abstraetions. — ^Austin Phelps. 
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The miBister sho-^d preach as if he 
felt that although the congregation 
own the church, and have bought the 
pews, they have not bought him. His 
soul is worth no more than any other 
man’s, but it is all he has, and he can- 
mot be expected to sell it for a salary. 
The teia^ are by no means equal. If 
a parishioner does not like the preach- 
ing,. he can go elsewhere and get an- 
otier pew, but the preacher cannot 
get another soul. — Chapin. 


The proud he tamM, the penitent he 
cheer’d : 

Nor to rebuke the rich offender fear’d. 

His preaching much, but more his practice, 
wrought; 

(A living sermon of the truths he taught;) 

For this by rules severe his life he squar’d: 

That all might see the doctrines which 
they heard. — Drydcn. 


Skilful alike with tongue and pen, 

He preached to all men everywhere 
The Gospel of the Golden Rule, 

The New Commandment given to men. 
Thinking the deed, and not the creed, 
Would help us in our utmost need. 

— Longfellow, 


He was a shrewd and sound divine 
- Of' loud Dissent the mortal terror? 

And when, by dint , of page and line. 

He. , ’stsbiished Truth, or startled Error, 
The Baptist found him far too deep. 

The Deist sighed with saving sorrow, 
And the lean Levite wfent to sleep 
And dreamt of eathig pork to-morrow. 

— Praed. 


Wduld I describe a preacher, 

» -if -H' * * « 

I would express him simple, grave, sincere; 
In doi^rine uncornipt; in language plain, 
And plaip in' manner; decent, solemn, 
chaste, 

And natural in gesture; much impress’d 
Himself, as conscious of his awful charge. 
And anxioi3s mainly that the flock he feeds 
May feel it too^ affectionate in look, 

And tender in address, as well becomes 
A messenger of grace to guilty men. 

— Cowper. 


Ltet all your preaching be in the 
most simple and plainest maini€3? ; loqk 
not to thse prince, bnt to the plaim„ 
simple, gross, nnlearned people, of 
which cloth the prince also himself is 
made. If I, in my preaching, should 
have regard to Philip Melanethon and 
other learned doctors, then should I do 
but little good. I preach in the Am- 
plest manner to the unskilHnh and 


that giveth content to all. Hebrew, 
Greek and Latin I spare until we 
learned ones come together. — Luther. 


To know whether a minister, young 
or still in flower, is in safe or danger- 
ous paths, there are two psychometers, 
a comparison between which will give 
as infallible a return as the dry and 
wet bulks of the ingenious “Hygro- 
deik.” The first is the black broad- 
cloth forming the knees of his panta- 
loons; the second the patch of cari>et 
before his mirror. If the first is un- 
worn and the second is frayed and 
threadbare, pray for him; if the first 
is worn and shiny, while the second 
keeps its pattern and texture, get him 
to pray for you. — O. W. Holmes. 


To get, then, the mind of Christ, and 
to declare it, is the primary end of the 
teaching offices of the church. The 
living body of sympathetic men, sat- 
urated with the truth and feeling of 
the Book, must bring it into contact 
with other men, through that marveb 
ous organ, the human voice, and with 
such aid as comes from the subtle 
sympathy that pervades ass^blies of 
human beings. — John HalL 

Precedent 

Precedents are the disgrace of 
legislation. They are not wanted to 
justify right measures, are al^olute- 
ly insufficient to excuse wrong ones. 
They can only be useful to heralds, 
dancing masters, and gentlemen ttsherSs 
— Sterne. 


One precedent creates another. They 
soon accumulate, and constitute law. 
What yesterday was fact, to-day is 
doctrine. Examples are supposed to 
justify the most dangerous measures; 
and where they do not suit exactly, the 
defect is supplied by analogy.— Junius. 

Precept 

Precept must be upon precept. — 
Biblew 


Human laws made to direct the will 
ough^ to five precepts, and not coum 
sels. — jHontesquieu, 


Precepts are the rules by which W« 
ought to square our )ttyes**-^'8eneca. 
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Be brief, that the mind may catch 
thy precepts, and the more easily re- 
tain them. — Horace. 


Precepts or maxims are of great 
weight *, and a few usef nl ones at hand 
do more toward a happy life than 
whole volumes that we know not where 
to find — Seneca. 


He that lays down precepts for the 
government of bur lives and modera- 
ting our passions obliges human na- 
ture, not only in the present, but in all 
succeeding generations. — Seneca. 


Most precepts that are given are so 
general that they cannot be applied, 
except by an exercise of just as much 
discretion as would be sufficient to 
frame them. — Whately. 


Precept and example, like the blades 
of a pair of scissors, are admirably 
adapted to their end when conjoined; 
separated, they lose the greater por- 
tion of their utility, — Chatfieid. 

Precepts are like seeds ; they are lit- 
tle things which do much good; if the 
mind which receives them has a dispo- 
sition, it must not be doubted that his 
part contributes to the generation, and, 
adds much to that which has been col- 
lected. — Seneca. 

If to do were as easy as to know 
what were good to dov chapete had 
been churches, and po^ men^s cottages, ! 
princes’ palaces. It is a good divine t 
that ipllows his own instructkms . I 
can easier teach twenty what were 
good to be done^ than be one of the 
twenty to follow mine own teaching. — 
ghak^^eare- ^ 

Jt^ was observed of the Jesuitsy that 
they jeonstantly inculcated a thotrough 
contempt of worldly thinga in their 
doctrines, but eagerly grasped at them 
in their lives. They wCre wise in their 
generation ; for they cried down world- 
ly thin^ because they wanted to ob- 
tain them, and cried up spiritual 
things, because they wanted to dkpbse 
of them. — Colton. 


I thought that to forgive our ene- 
mies been the highest effort 


the heathen ethic ; but that the return- 
ing good for evil was an improvement 
of the Christian morality. But I had 
the mortification to meet with that in- 
terloper, Socrates, in Plato, enforcing 
the divine precept of loving our ene- 
mies. Perhaps for this reason, among 
others, he was styled by Erasmus “a 
Christian before Christianity.” — 
Sterne. 

Precocity 

Small herbs have grace ; great weeds 
do grow apace. — Shakespeare. 


Early genius, like early cabbage, 
does not head well. — H. W. Shaw. 


Maturity is most rapid in the lo-^ 
latitudes, where pineapples and wommi 
most do thrive. — N. P. Willis. 


It seldom happens that a premature 
shoot of genius ever arrives at ma- 
turity. — Quintilian. 


Nothing is less promising than pre- 
cocity. A yofihg thistle is more like a 
future tree than 1:. a young oak.— 
Marie Ebner-Eschenbach. 

PrefernueaLt 

It is the curse of service ; prefer- 
ment goes by letter and affection, not 
by the old gradation, whep each second 
stood heir to the first. — Shaie$pe,a)re« 

Prejudice 

Prejudice is the reason of fo<^s. — 
Voltaire. 


^^r^’pdice is tbb twin of illiberality«. 
— G. D. Prentice. 


The multitude are ruled by preju- 
dices.— Voltaire, 

All looks yellow to the jaundiced 
efe.-"Pepe. , , 

Prejudice is the child of ignorance. 
— Haalitt. 1 


Bemembei^ when the judgment li 
weak the prejudice is strong. — Kane 
O'Hara. ' ^ 

There is nothing stremger than ho* 
man prejudica^ — WeaMl PbiiiapSi* 
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Prejudices are what rule the vulg!ar 
crowd. — V oltaire- 


He hears but half who hears one 
party only* — JEschylus. 

Prejudice squints when it looks, and 
lies when it talks. — Duchess d’Ab- 
rantes. 


Much of our ignorance is of our- 
selves. Our eyes are full of dust. 
Prejhdice blinds us. — Abraham Coles. 


Prejudice is never easy unless it can 
pass itself off for reason. — Hazlitt. 

When we destroy an old prejudice, 
we have need of a new virtue. — Mme. 
de StaSl. 


Opinions founded on prejudice are 
always sustained with the greatest vio- 
lence. — J effrey. 

How immense to us appear the sins 
we have hot committed. — Madame 
Necker. 

Prejudice asshinels the garb of rea- 
son, but the cheat is too W. 

Shaw* 

Prejudiced ’v^^hich sees^^ ’iyhat it 
pleases, canpot see what is plain. — 
Auhrey de Vere. 


Ignorance . is less remote from the 
truth than prejudice. — Diderot. 


Women have fewer vices than pjen; 
bdh' fhey have stroiite prejudices. — 
Dr. J. V. 0. Smith. * 

‘He vdib thows ohly 'hfe ^o'wh s^dje of 
the case knows littl4 ' of that. — j. 
Stuapt MiH- , 

Never suffer the prejudice^of the e^^ 
to determine the 

Prejudice is a house-plant '"v^icW is 
very apt to wilt if you take it out-of- 
dbors among f olks.-^H. W. Shaw. ! ^ 

,J /I , r-T4TT . ‘ ^ ! 

We seldom find persons whom we 
acknowledge to -be possessed of good 
senses, except thoae jvho^* agree wim 'us 
in opinion.T— Ro<^ef@ucaul(h > 


National antipathy is the basest, be- 
cause the most illiberal and illiterate 
of all prejudices.' — Jane Porter. 


To divest one’s seif of some preju- 
dices would be like taking off the skin 
to feel the better.~--Greville. 


He who never leaves his country is 
full of prejudices. — Goldoni. 

People have prejudices against a 
nation in which they have no acquaint- 
ances. — 'Hamerton. 

Human nature is so constituted that 
all see and judge better in the affairs 
of other men than in their own.— 
Terence. 


To all intents and purposes, he who 
will not open his eyes is, for the pres- 
ent. as blind as he who cannot. — 
South. 


Prejudice and self-sufficiency nat- 
urally proceed from inexperience of the 
world and ignorance of mankind. — ^Ad- 
dison, 

Every i>eriod of life has its peculiar 
prejudsices; whoever saw old age, that 
did not applaud the past, and con- 
demn the present' times ?-^Montaigne. 


How tartly that gentleman looks ! I 
never can see him but I am heart- 
burned an houT after. — ^Shakespeare. 


Our estimate of a character always 
depends much on the nlanner in which 
that character affects opr own inter- 
ests and passions. — Mabaulay. 


They who, without anj^ previous 
knowledge of us, think amiss of us, do 
tj® . no * harm r they ^ attack not u6, but 
the i^btom of tmjr owii iihaginatioh. 
^Da BruyS^^b.^ 

Mi h ’ ’ 

* To *^ie s^rejudked id aiways tb’ bC 
weak/T yet there are pre^dioes so near 
to Ja3Udkfele«^at they have h&m dfteu 
pnals^ and atenalw^s pardoned.-— 

Johp^bm't ’ - M . t t ' V ■ ! 

} 1 > ' 

The rabble estimate few ^things ac- 
eording to ' thdr heal valhe, ' most tb ings 
according to lhefr ptejn^es.^— Cicero. 
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The prejudices of youth pass aw.ay 
with it. Those of old age last only 
because there is no other age to be 
hoped for. — Stanislaus. 


‘ Bven when we fancy we have grown 
wiser, it is only, it may be, that new 
prejudices have displaced old ones. — 
Bovee. 


As those who believe in the visibility 
of ghosts can easily see them, so it is 
always easy to see repulsive qualities 
in those we despise and. hate. — Freder- 
ick Douglass. 


The eyes of a man in the jaundice 
make ycHpw observations on every- 
thing *, and the soul tinctured with apy 
passion diffuses a false color over the 
appearance of things. — Dr. Watts. 


They that never peeped beyond the 
common belief in which their easy un- 
derstandings were at first indoctri- 
nated are strongly assured of the 
truth of their receptions. — Glanvill. 


There is nothing stronger than hu- 
man prejudice. A crazy sentimental- 
ism, like that of Peter the Hermit, 
hurled half of Europe upon, Asia, and 
changed the destinies of kingdoms. — 
Wendell Phillips. 

Prejudice is a mist, which in our- 
journey through the world often dims 
the brightest apd obscures tl^ best of 
all th<9 go<>dl and glorious objects that i 
meet us on our way. — Shaftesbury. I 


^ Kie prejudices pf ^nor£f,nce ar^e more | 
easily* rempvpd than thp prejudicea of, 
interest; the first are a]l I 

ed, the second wilfully preferred. — i 

i^^pcroft. . , j 

None are too wise to be mistaken,) 
but few are so wisely just as to ac- 
knowledge end correct ^eir mistakes, 
and. ewcjeJiy the, mistakes of preju-^* 
dice. — Barrow. , -j 

wise can have a, oontemipt 
the p^edhdKses of otbw;, 
should even stand in a certain awe of; 
his own, as if they were aged parents 
aM ma#, im fte epd 


The prejudices of men emanate from 
the mind, and may be overcome; the 
prejudices of women emanate from the 
heart and are impregnable. — D*Arg©as., 


To lay aside all prejudice is to lay 
aside all principles. He who is desti- 
tute of principles is governed, tbeoret-. 
ically and practically, by whims. — 
Jacobi. 


Removing prejudices is, alas! ton 
often removing the boundary of a de- 
lightful near prospect in order to let 
in a shockingly extensive one. — Xxird 
Greville. 


Prejudice is an equivocal term ; and 
may as well mean right opinions taken 
upon trust and deeply rooted in the 
mind, as false and absurd opinions so 
derived, and grown into it. — ^Hurd. 


Rearming against a prejudice is 
like fighting against a shadow; it ex- 
hausts the reasoner, without visibly 
affecting the prejudice. Argument can- 
not do the work of instruction any 
more than blows can take the place of 
sunlight. — Charles Mildmay. 


I ^ Moral prejudices are the stcmgaps of 
[Virtue ; and, as is the case with other 
stopgaps, it is often more diflScult to 
.gef, either put or in through them 
than through any other part of the 
fence. — Hare. 


' Because a total eclipse of the sun is 
above my own head, I will not there- 
fore insist that 'there must b€5 an 
leolipse in America also; and because 
:sn®wfiakes fall bbfore my own nose^ I 
n^ed not believe that the Gold Coast 
ds snowed up also. — Richter. 

. J *5 * . , . 

i Prejudice may be considered as a 
continual false medium of viewing 
things, ‘ for prejudiced persons not m\y 
Inever speak well, but also never think 
^wellv of those whom they dislikei and 
4he whole- character and conduct is eon- 
Isidered with an eye i to that partrcuiar 
Ithingi which offends' them. — Butler. ’ 

’ i 1.* i M !' . ' ' i’ • i ' 

iu There areutruffis which some men 
^pise becaufler they have not^ exalnH 
med, a^ which they Will no^ ex^amiue 
teoansertbey despise. i There q is one 
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signal instance on record wher© t^is 
kind of prejudice was orercome by ia 
miracle-; but the age of miracles is 
pasty while that of prejudice remains. 
^Colton. 


Prejudice, like the spider, makes 
everyw^iG^fi its home. It has* neither 
taste nor choice of j^Ihce, and all that 
it requires is room. If the one pre- 
pares her food by poisoning it to her 
palate add her use, the other do^ the 
same. Prejudice may be denominated 
tM spider of the mind.— Thomas 
PaiiUie. 


The confirmed prejudices of a 
thoughtf u! life are as hard to^ change 
as the confirmed habits o-f an indolent 
Mfe; and as some must trifle away age 
because they trifled away youth, others 
must labor on in a maze of error be- 
cause they have wandered there too 
long to raid their way out. — Boling- 
broke. i 


When prejudices are caught up from! 
bad passions, the wor^t of men feel in- 
tervals of remorse to soften and dis- 
perse them ; Wt when they arise from a 
generous though mistaken source, they 
are lUEggedr closer to the bo6om, knd 
the kindest and most compassionate 
natures feel a pleasure in mstering a 
blind aUd unjust resentment.— Lord 
Erskine. 


Every one is forward to complain of 
the prejudices that mislead other men 
and parties, as if he were free, and 
bad none of his own. This being ob- 
jected on all sidesiy it is agreed that it 
is a fault and a hindrance to knowl- 
edge. What now is the cure? No 
other but thisy ' that every man should 
let alone others’ prejudices and exam-, 
ine his own. — Locke. I 

Instead of easting .awhF al orar M' 
prejudices, we cheari^ them to a T^ry 
considerable degree, and, to fake msbre 
shame to ourselves, we cherish them 
because they axe prejudices; and the 
longer they have lasted and the more 
generally they have prevailed, the more 
we cherish them- We are afraid to 
put men to live and trade each on his, 
ow^ private stock of reason; because 
We suspect that thob sto^ itp ea<^ 


man is small, and that the individuals 
would diO better to avail themselves of 
the general bank and capital of na- 
tions and of ages. — Burke. 

Some persons believe everything that 
'their kindred, their parents, and their 
tutors believe. The veneration and the 
love which they have for their anees- 
'tors incline them to swallow down all 
[their opinions at once, without exam- 
ining what truth or falsehood there is 
in them. Men take their principles 
.by inheritance, and defend them as 
they would their estates, because they 
are born heirs to them. — Watts. 

Present 

The present moment a powerful 
deity. — Goethe. 


The present eye praises the present 
object.— Shakespeare. 

Live this day as if the last. — Bishop 
Kerr. 


This moment is a flower too fair and 
brief.; — Moore, 


Each present joy or sorrow seems the 
chief. — Shakespeare. 

Duty and to-day are ours; results 
and futurity belong to God.^ — Horace 
Greeley. 


One of our poets— which is It?— 
^eaks of an everlasting now.— 
Southey. 


Devote each day to the object then 
in time, and every evening will find 
something done. — Goethe. 


Man — living, feeling man — is thS 
easy sport of the overmastering pres- 
east.— Schiller. 


In pai^fiament of thq present 
every man r^pes^Snts a constituency 
of the past — Lowell 


H'(^ Who n^lects the present mo- 
ment throws away aU he* has.^ — Schil- 
ler. 


The present Is never a haiw statt 
to any human beiiig;--lhp. Jdfiusocu 






TPre^eiLt 


*Tis but a short journey across the 
isthmus of Now. — Bovee. 


We may make our future by the best 
use of the present. There is no mo- 
ment like the present. — Miss Edge- 
worth. 


The present is the living sum-total 
of the whole past.— Carlyle. 


It is children only who enjoy the 
present; their elders either live on the 
memory of the past or the hope of the 
future, — Chamfort, 


What is really momentous and all- 
important with us is the present, by 
which the future is shaped and colored. 
-^Whittier. 


Let us attend to the present, and as 
to the future we shall know how to 
manage when the occasion arrives. — 
Corneille. 


Let us enjoy the fugitive hour. Man 
lhas no harbor, time has no shore; it 
.rushes on, and carries us with it. — 
Lamartine. 


Shakespeare says, we are creatures 
that look before and after; the more 
surprising that we do not look around 
a little, and see what is passing under 
our ^ery e^es. — Carlyle. 


. Shun to seek what is hid in the 
womb of the morrow, and set down as 
gain in life's ledger whatever time fate 
«hall have granted thee. — Horace. 

Every day is a gift I receive from 
heaven ; let us enjoy to-day that which 
it bestows on me. It belongs not more 
to the young than to me, and to-mor- 
row belongs to no one. — ^Mancroix. 


Enjoy the blessings of this day if 
( 51 od sends them; and th*e evils bear 
^ti^tly and sweetly. For this day 
Only^ is ours; we are dead to yester- 
day, and we are not born to to-morrow. 
— Jeremy Taylor. 


^akse all reasonable advantage of 
that which the present may offer you. 
It is the only time which is ours. Yes- 
terday is buried forever, and to-mor- 
mm we may never see. — Victor Hugo. 


Try to be happy in this present mo^ 
ment, and put not off being so to a 
time to come^ — as though that time 
should be of another make from this, 
which has already come and is ours, — 
Fuller, 


The present hour is always wealthi- 
est when it is poorer than the future 
ones, as that is the pleasantest site 
which affords the pleasantest prospect. 
— ^Thoreau. 


Of the present state, whatever it be, 
we feel and are forced to confess the 
misery ; yet when the , same state is 
again at a distance, imaginaficm paints 
it as desirable. — Dr. Johnson. 


One of the illusions is that the pres- 
ent hour is not the critical, decisive 
hour. Write it on your heart that 
every day is the best day in the year. 
No man has learned anything rightly, 
until he knows that every day ij? 
Doomsday. — Emerson. * 

Busy not yourself in looking for- 
ward to the events of to-morrow ; but 
whatever may be those of the days 
Providence may yet assign you negledt 
not to turn them to advantage.— 
Horace. 

Look upon every day, O youth, as 
the whole of life, not merely as a sec- 
tion, and enjoy the present without 
wishing through haste, to spring on to 
another. — ^Richter. 


The Present, the Present is all thou hast 
For thy sure possessing; 

Like the patriarch’s angel hold it fast 
Till it gives its blessing. — Whittier. 


If we, stand in the openings of ttce 
present moment, with all the length 
and breadth of our faculties unselfish- 
ly adjusted to what it reveals, we are 
in the best condition to receive what 
God is always ready to communicate. 
-’—T'. <X Upham. 


Men spend their lives in anticipa- 
tion^^ in determining to be vastly 
happy at some period or other, wh^ 
they have time. But the present time 
has one advantage over every other — 
it is our own. Past oppnffiunities 
gone, future are not comsei— Ooiton. 
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Make use of time, if thou lovest 
eternity ; kn^w yesterday cannot be re- 
called, to-moriw cannot be assured : 
to-day is only thine; which if thou 
procrastinate, thou losest;^ which lost, 
is lost forever : one to-day is worth two 
to-morrows. — Quartes; 

Something beyond I The immortal morning 

Aho-ve the night, clear shines her prescient 

The pendulous star in her transfigured 
hands 

Lights up the Now. —Mary Clemmer. 


Abridge your hopes in proportion to 
the shortness of the span of human 
life ; for while we converse, the hours, 
as if envious of our pleasure, fly away : 
enjoy, therefore, the present time, and. 
trust not too much to what to-morrow 
may produce. — Horace. 

' ’ Xjet any man examine his thoughts, 
and he will find them ever occupied 
with the. past or the future. We scarce- 
ly think at all of the present; or if we, 
do; it is only to borrow the light wMch 
it gives, f OT regulating the future. The; 
preseht'is never out'” object; the 
an^ the present we use as meaUs v the. 
future only is out ’ end. Thus, yre 
never live, we only hope to ' live’.-— 
Pasqal. , , . : 

WhsLt avails it that indulgent Heaven 
FrbM hiprfal eyes has wrapt the woes to 
' ' ” come, ‘ ' ' ’ ' ' ’ , 

If we, ingenious to torment ourselves, 

Grow pale at hideous fictions of o.ur own? 
Enioy fthe* ptesent:,'! nor* with needless cates, 
Of what may spring fron^ bJwd tniSifor* 
tUnefs 'Womb,. ' ' L ‘ * ' ' 

App^ the surest hour that life bestowsi. . 
Serene, and master of yourself, prepare ; 
For ,what may pome#; a^d jleave thCrV^ toi 
^ Heaven. . ' ' ^ — Amistphg^., - 

Press ‘ • ' ' . . j 

Thi^ country is Bpt.priest-riddeu| hut| 
press-ridden. — LbngfelloW. ' ^ ’ 

, '. ( , /j 'I , 

The press is the foe bf rhdtoidO’,*butj 
the friend of reason. — Cplton. ^ I 

JDid^ Charfty prevaily the press would peove, 
A /vehicle of virtue,,' trv^th^i and kB^''e.* ! * 

, j I , . -rCpWP^r*! , 1 

f < Jn the iloug; fierce fetru^le ior ftee-j 
dmn ’ ©f } opinion, fthe ^ iiuress, ^ ilike.! th#* 


church, counted its martyrs by thou- 
sands. — James A. Garfield. 


The Reformation was cradled in the 
printing-press, and established by no 
other instrument. — Agnes Strickland. 


The liberty of the press is the true 
measure of all other liberty ; for all 
freedom without this must be merely 
nominal. — Chatfield. 


Let it be impressed upon your 
minds, let it be instilled into your chil- 
dren, that the liberty of the press is 
the palladium of all the civil, political 
and religious rights. — Junius. 


A journalist is a grumbler, a cen.- 
surer, a giver of advice, a regent oi: 
sovereigns, a tutor of nations. Four 
hostile newspapers are more to be 
feared' than a thousand bayonets.’ — 
Napoleon. 


When t,he press is the echo of sages 
and re^brmers, it works Well; when it 
is the echo of tutbulent cynics, it mere- 
ly feeds political excitement.— Lamar- 
tine. 


, ' T^e liberty of th^e press i?s a hjessiug 
when w^.^re luqljiped to write agaipst 
others, and a calamity when we upd 
ourselvfe overborne by the multitude 
of our assailants. — Johnson. 

Wiiat gunpowder did Jfor war, , tfee 
printiug-presp has dpne for the mipd ; 
and the ^9 longer clad, rp 

the steel or special education, but every 
reading man : is his judges — ^WendeJl 
Phillips. ■ . / , i , . ' , . ■ 

. p i .5! 

. Tfho productions of the press, fast, as 
stegxp, ca^njima^e. aw carry them, gf> 
abroad through all the land, silent as 
‘snowidake^) but potenf as .thunder, i It 
iS'arviadditiop^4,iongiie/of ^team a.nd 

/iightplt)|g/, by which. a map speaks bfe 
trat»thpugfet„;his instant argument or 
.grieyapce# .tx) MEttilHops in a.; day# — 
Chapin. . ' ' 


The^wbatioA of printing a 

.new f element of* »iiwer ' to! the race. 
From that how; in a mwt Especial 
sensefjithet hrain and snob the arm,' the 
.thin^eE^and/nofe.#ie soldi^ books and 
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not kings, were to rule the worl4 ; and 
weapons, forged in the mind, keen- 
edged and brighter than the sunbeam, 
were to supplant the sword and the 
battle-axe. — Whipple. 


How shall I speak thee, or thy power ad- 
dress, 

Thou god of our idolatry, the Press 

By thee, religion, liberty, and laws. 

Exert their influence, and advance their 
Cause: 

By thee, worse plagues than Pharaoh’s land 
befell, 

Diffused, make earth the vestibule of hell: 

Thou fountain, at which drink the good 
and wise, 

Thou ever bubbling spring of endless lies, 

Like Eden’s dread probationary tree, 

Knowledge of good and evil is from theet 
— Cowper. 


For in religion as in friendship, 
they who profess* most are ever the 
least sincere. — Sheridan. 


Who makes the fairest show means 
most deceit. — Shakespeare. 


We are only :vulnerable and ridicu- 
lous through onr pretensions, — ^Mme. 
de Girardin. 


The higher the rank the less pre- 
tence, because there is less to pretend 
to.^ — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Pretension almost always overdoes 
the original, and hence exposes itself. 
— Hosea Ballou. 


Pxesumptioii 


Who dares 

To say that he alone has found the truth? 

— Longfellow* 


The desire of apx^aring clever ofteii 
prevents our becoming so. — La Boche- 
foucauld. 


Presume to lay their hand upon the ark 
Of her magnificent apd awful cause. 

— Cowper. 


He who gives himself hirs of impor- 
tance, exhibits the credentials of im- 
potence. — ^Lavater. 


How dare the plants loo!^ uj) to heaven, 
from Whence 

They have their nourishment? 

— Shakespeare. 


It is not so with Him that all things kndwsi 
As ’tis with us that square our guess by 
. shows: 

But most it is presumption in us when ' 
The help of heaven we count the act of 
men, — Shakespeare, 

He will steal himself into a manV 
favor and for a waek escape a great 
deal of discoveries ; but when you find 
him out, you have hini ever after. — 
Shakespeare. 

PretensioiL 

When half-goda go, the gods arrive. 
— Emerson. ' 

The more honesty a man has, the 
le^ he affects the air of a saint.' — 
Lavater. 


Pretences go a great way with men 
that take fair words and magisterial 
looks for current payment. — L’Es- 
trange. 



Where there is much pretension, 
much has been borrowed : nature never 
pretends. — Lavater. 


! A snob is that man or woman wh<» 
Js always pretending to be something 
'better — (especially richer or more fash- 
iionabf^than he is. — Thackeray. 


Hearts may be attracted by assumed 
(Qualities, but the affections are not to 
be fibEed but by those which are real.— • 
De Moy. 


True glory strikes root, and even ex- 
tends itself; all false pretensions fall 
as do flowers, nor can anything feigned 
be lasting. — Cicero, 

Those who quit their proper charac- 
ter to assume what does not belong to 
.them are, for the greater' part, igno- 
rant of both the character they leave 
and. of the character they assume.-— 
Burke. 


Some pretences daunt and discour- 
age us, while others raise us to a brisk 
assurance. — Glanville. 


It is no disgrace not to be able to do 
every tiling; but to undertake^ or pr^ 
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tmd to do wMt yoB- flFe not made lor, 
is not only sltamfeM, bnt extremely 
troublesome and yexatiousw—l^ntarclt. 


Tbe greater cosmopolites are gener- 
ally the neediest beggars, and tbey who 
embrace the entire universe with love, 
for the most p&rl^‘ loVe nothing but 
their narrow self. — Eierder^ 


The most accomplished way of using 
books at present is to serve^ them as 
some ^ lords^ learn their titles, and 
then boast of their acquaintance.— 
Swift. 

i Whm you see a man with a great 
deal of religion displayed in his shop 
window, you may depend upon it he 
heepts a very small stocik of it within. 

• — Sipurgeon^ 

It is worth noticing that those who 
assume an imposing demeanor and sesk 
to pass themselves of for something i 
beyond what they are, are not unfre- 
quently as much underrated by some 
^ they are Ojverrated by — 

It is the care of a very great part of 
Bo^kind to conceal ^ their* indigence 
from the rest. They.' support them^ 
s^es by teinporary expedients, and 
every day >.Jnet in contriymg for to-: 
morrow. — J ohnson. 

A man who huows the world will, 
not ordy make th® Dsost of everything 
he does know, but of many t^ingi? he? 
does not know, and will gain more 
credit by his adroit mode^ of hiding his 
ignorance than the pedant by his awkT 
^axd attempt to exhibit his erudition. 
—Colton, ^ 

Some are so close and reserved that 
they will not show their wares but by 
a dark light, and seem always to keep 
back sonotewhat; and when they know 
within themseiyes they speak of that 
which they do not well know, would 
nevertheless seem to others to know^ 
of that which they may not well speak, 
—Bacon. 


As a general rule, people who fia- 
grantly pretend to anything are the re- 
verse of that which they pretend to. 
A man who seta up for a sakit m fmre 


to be a sinner ; and a man who boasts 
that he is a sinner is sure to have some 
feeble, maudlin, snivelling bit of saint- 
ship about him which is enough to 
make him a humbug. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

Pride 

The never-failing vice of fools.— 
Pope. 


The proud man is forsaken of God. 
—Plato. 


Pride e:^adicates all vices ‘but itself. 
— Emerson. 

All pride Is willing pride. — Shake- 
speare. 

Pride is both a virtue and a vice.— 
Theodore Parker. 


O world, how apt the poor are to bt 
proud ! — Shakespeare. 

^e rise in glbry as we sink In pride. 
— ^Toung. 


Pride, thd first peer and president of 
hell. — De Foe. . , 


Some people are proud of their hu- 
mility. — ^Beecher. 


! The proud are ever most provoked 
hj pride.— 

' When pride thaws, look for floods.— 
Bailey. 

I Jl^otlnng, la more ^^ort-lived. tliaa 
*pnde.r-rlSa Hopson. 


I, In general, pride is at the bottom of 
jail great mistakes. — Ruskin^ 

5 Pride and weakness are Siamese 
twins. — Lowell. 

’ Pride goetSb before destruction,, and 
an haughty spirit before a 
‘Bible. 


As for environments, the Mngliest 
being ever bora tn the flesh lay in a 
manger. — Chapin. 


[: They are plroud ha humility, proud 
i m tlmi ther are Jiol proud. — Burton. 
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Fancy and pride seek things at vast 
expense. — Young. 


Pride that dines on vanity, sups on 
contemnt. — B. Franklin. 


How pomp is followed ! — Shake- 
speare. 


Where pride begins, love ceases. — 
Lavater. 


An avenging God closely follows the 
haughty. — Seneca. 


How can there be pride in a contrite 
heart? Humility is the earliest fruit 
ef religion. — Hosca Ballou. 


There is a certain noble pride 
through which merits shine brighter 
than through modesty. — Richter. 


Wlier* pride and presumption walk 
before, shame and loss follow very 
closely. — Louis the Eleventh. 


Pride requires very costly food — its 
keeper’s happiness. — Colton, 


A proud man never shows his pride 
so much as when he is civil. — Lord 
Grcville. 


iPrzde, of all others the most dangerous 
fault, 

Proceeds from want of sense, or want of 
thought, — Roscommon. 


Pride, which inspires us with so 
much envy, serves also to moderate it, 
—Rochefoucauld. 


Pride is a vice, which pride itself in- 
clines every man to find in others, and 
to overlook In himself. — Dr. Johnson. 


Pride breakfasted with plenty, dined 
with poverty, and supped with infamy. 
—Franklin. 


There is none so homely but loves a 
looking-glass. — South. 


The best manners are stained by the 
addition of pride. — -Claudian. 


1 do hate a proud man, as I hate the 
engendering of toads. — Shakespeare. 


Pride is founded not on the sense of 
happiness, but on the sense of power.— 
Hazlitt. 


There is much proud humility and 
humble pride in the world. — J. L. Bas« 
ford. 


What is pride? a whizzing rocket 
That would emulate a star. 

— W ordsworth. 


*Tis pride, rank pride, and haughti- 
ness of soul: I think the Romans call 
it stoicism. — Addison. 


Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 
I see the lords of humankind pass bjr. 

— Goldsmith. 


Pride, where wit fails, steps in to 
our defence, and fills up all the mighty 
void of sense. — Pope. 


Pride is increased by ignorance ; 
those assume the most who know the 
least. — Gay. 


When a proud man thinks best of 
himself, then God and man think 
worst of him. — Horace Smith. 


Spiritual pride is the most dan- 
gerous and the most arrogant of all 
sorts of pride. — Richardson, 


The pride of woman, natural to her, 
never sleeps until modesty is gone. — • 
Addison. 


All that the wisdom of the proud 
can teach is to be stubborn or sullen 
under misfortune. — Goldsmith. 


There is no pride on earth like the 
pride of intellect and science. — Ros- 
well D. Hitchcock. 


Pride hath no other glass to show 
itself but pride. — Shakespeare. 


Dignity and pride are of too near 
relationship for intermarriage. — Ma- 
dame Deluzy. 


Pride goes hated, cursed and abom-^ 
inated by all. — Hammond. 


Family pride entertains many un- 
social opinions. — Zimmermaun. 










Eiarthly pride is like the passing 
flower, that springs to fall, and blos- 
soms but to die. — H. K. White. 


How poor a thing i& pride! when all, as 
slaves. 

Differ hut in their fetters, not thcfir graves. 

— Daniels. 


BEe whose pride oppresses the 
humble may perhaps be humbled, but 
will never be humble. — Lavater. 


'To be proud and inaccessible is to 
be timid and weak. — Massillon. 


Tbe infinitely little have a pride in- 
finitely great. — Voltaire. 


Vanity and pride sustain so close 
an alliance as to be often mistaken for 
each other. — Gladstone. 


There is no passion which steals into 
the heart more imperceptibly, and 
coders itself under more disguises, than 
pride. — Addison. 


All other passions do occasional 
good ; but when pride puts in its word 
everything goes wrong. — Euskin. 


Who cries out on pride that can 
therein tax any private party? Doth, 
it not flow as hugely as the sea? — 
Shakespeare. 


Eride seems to be equally distrib- 
uted; the man who owns the carriage 
and the man who drives it seem to 
have it just alike. — H. W. Shaw. 


The sin of pride is the sin of sins, in 
which all subsequent sins are in- 
ehided, as in their ^erm ; th^ are but 
the unfolding of this one*-^-Trenc]a. 


Pride, in some particular disguise or 
Other — often a secret to be pro-nd Mm- 
self — is the most ordinary spring of 
action among meiv — Steele. 


Men very rarely put off the trap- 
pings of pride till they who are about 
them put on their winding-sheet. — 
Clarendon* 


Ay, do despise me, I’m the prouder 
for it; I like to be despised.— Bricker-j 
staff. I 


The most ridiculous of all animals 
is a proud priest ; he cannot use his 
own tools without cutting his own 
fingers. — Colton. 


Men say, *‘By pride the angels fell 
from heaven.” By pride they reached 
a place from which they fell. — Joaquin 
Miller. 


There are proud men of so much 
delicacy that it almost conceals their 
pride, and perfectly excuses it. — Lan- 
dor. 


There are no friends more insepa- 
rable than pride and hardness of 
heart, humility and love, falsehood 
and impudence. — Lavater. 


There is this paradox in prlde-^it 
makes some men ridiculous, but 
vents others from becoming so. — ^1- 
ton. 


If it were ever allowable to forget 
what is due to superiority of rank, it 
would be .when the privileged them- 
selves remember it. — Madame Swetch- 
ine. 


The seat of pride is in the heart, 
and only there; and if it be not there, 
it is neither in the look nor in the 
clothes. — Clarendon. 


When a beautiful woman yields to 
temptation, let her consult her pride, 
though she forgets her virtue.' — 
Junius. 


Pride, though it cannot prevent the 
holy affections of nature from being 
felt, may prevent them from being 
shown. — Jeremy Taylor* 


Pride, like the magnet, constantly 
points to one object, self; but, unlike 
the magnet, it has no attractive polei 
but at all points repels. — Colton. 


It is pride which fills the world with 
so much harshness and severity. We 
are rigorous to offenses as if we had 
never offended.^ — Blair. 

^ Haughty people seem to me to have, 
like the dwarfs^ the stature of a child 
and the face o£ a man.— Otoubert* 
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If lie could only see how small a 
vacancy his death would leave, the 
proud man would think less of the 
place he occupies in his lifetime. — 

liCgOUV^. 


The haughty woman who can stand 
alone, and requires no leaning-place in 
our hearts, loses the spell of her sex. — 
Bulwer-Lytton. 


The truly proud man knows neither 
superiors nor inferiors. The first he 
does not admit of : the last he does 
not concern himself about. — Hazlitt. 

Pride is like the beautiful acacia, 
that lifts its head proudly above its 
neighbor plants — forgetting that it too, 
like them, has its roots in the dirt. — 
Bovee. 


Jilen are sometimes accused of pride, 
merely because their accusers would be 
proud themselves were they in their 
places.— Shenstone. 


Deep is the sea, and deep^ is hell, 
but pride mineth deeper; it is coiled 
as a poisonous worm about the founda- 
tions of the soul. — Tupper. 


You who are ashamed of your pov- 
erty, and blush for your calling, are 
a snob ; as are you w^ho boast of your 
pedigree, or are proud of your wealth. 
— Thackeray. 


As in some Jrish houses, where things are 
so-so, 

One gammon of bacon hangs up for a 
show; — 

But, for eating a rasher of what they take 
pride in, 

They’d as soon think of eating the pan it 
is fried in. Goldsmith, 


Of all the causes that conspire to blind 
Man’s erring judgment, and misguide the 
mind, ... 

What the weak head with strongest bias 


rules, 

la pride, the never-failing vice of fools. 

— Pope. 


Of all the marvelous works of the 
Deity, perhaps there is nothing that 
angels behold with such supreme aston- 
ishment as a proud man. — Colton. 


When flowers are full of heaven- 
descended dews, they always hang 
their heads; but men hold theirs the 
higher the more they receive, getting 
proud as they get full. — Beecher. 

Pride is handsome, economical ; 
pride eradicates so many vices, letting 
none subsist but itself, that it seems 
as if it were a great gain to exchange 
vanity for pride. — Emerson. 


The pride of the heart is the attri- 
bute of honest men; pride of manners 
is that of fools ; the pride of birth and 
rank is often the pride of dupes. — 
Duclos. 


If a man has a right to be proud of 
anything, it is of a good action done 
as it ought to be, without any base 
interest lurking at the bottom of it. — 
Sterne. 


The disesteem and contempt of 
others is inseparable from pride. It 
is hardly possible to overvalue our- 
selves but by undervaluing our neigh- 
bors. — Clarendon. 


Charity feeds the poor, so does 
pride; charity builds an hospital, so 
does pride. In this they differ : 
charity gives her glory to God ; pride 
takes her glory from man.— Quarles. 


To lordlings proud I tunc my lay. 
Who feast in bower or hall; 

Though dukes they be, to dukes I say. 
That pride will have a fall. -—Gay. 


Pride is a vice not only dreadfun:^ 
mischievous in human society, but per- 
haps of all others, the most insuper- 
able bar to real inward improvement. 
— Mrs. E. Carter. 


He that is proud eats up himself; 
pride is his own glass, his own trum- 
pet, his own chronicle ; and whatever 
praises itself hut in the deed devours 
the deed in the praise.' — Shakespeare. 


Of all human actions, pride seldom- 
est obtains its end ; for, aiming at 
honor and reputation, it reaps con- 
tempt and derision.— Walker. 


Measure not thyself by thy morn- 
ing shadow, but by the extent of tm 
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grave; and reckon thyself abt've the 
earth by the line thou must be con- 
tented with under it. — Sir T. Browne. 


Pride’s chickens have bonny feath- 
ers, but they are an expensive brood 
to rear. They eat up everything, and 
are always lean when brought to mar- 
ket. — Alexander Smith. 


The lofty pine is o'ftenest agitated 
by the winds — high towers rush to the 
earth with a heavier fall — and the 
lightning most frequently strikes the 
highest mountains. — Horace. 


Yes — the same sin that overthrew the 
angels. 

And of all sins most easily besets 
Mortals the nearest to the angelic nature: 
The vile are only vain; the great are proud. 

— Byron. 


When Adam dalfe and Eve spane 
To spire of thou majr spede, 

Whare was then the pride of man, 
That now merres his meed? 

—Richard Rolle de Hampole. 


Though Diogenes lived in a tub, 
there might be, for aught I know, as 
much pride under his rags, as in the 
fine-spun garments of the divine Plato. 
—•Swift 


Ask for what end the heavenly bodies 
shine, 

Earth fof* whose use? Pride answers, ’Tis 
for mine 

For me kind nature wakes her genial 
power, 

Suckles each herb, and spreads out every 
flower. — Pope. 


Pride is of such intimate connection 
with ingratitude that the actions of 
ingratitude seem directly resolvable 
into pride as the principal reason of 
them. — South. 


A proud woman who has learned to 
submit carries all hef pride to the 
reinforcement of her submission, and 
looks down with severe superiority on 
all feminine assumption as unbecom- 
ing — George Eliot. 


The sordid meal of the Cynics con- 
tributed neither to their tranquillity 
nor to their modesty. Pride went with 
Diogenes into his tub; and there he 
had the presumption to command 


Alexander the haughtiest of all men 
— Henry Home. 


To acknowledge our faults when we 
are blamed is modesty ; to discover 
them to one’s friends in ingenuous- 
ness, is confidence : but to preach them 
to all the world, if one does not take 
care, is pride. — Confucius, 


Pride, like laudanum and other 
poisonous medicines, is beneficial in 
small, though injurious in large quan- 
tities. No man who is not pleased 
with himself, even in a personal sense, 
can please others. — Frederic Saunders. 


It is with nations as with individ- 
uals, those who know the least of 
others think the highest of themselves ; 
for the whole family of pride and 
ignorance are incestuous, and mutual- 
ly beget each other. — Colton. 


It seems that nature, which has so 
wisely disposed our bodily organs with 
a view to our happiness, has also be- 
stowed on ns pride, to spare us the 
pain of being aware of our imperfec- 
tions. — Kochefoucauld. 


Pride is the common forerunner of 
a fall. It was the devil’s sin, and the 
devil’s ruin ; and has been, ever since, 
the devil’s stratagem, who, like an 
expert wrestler, usually gives a man 
a lift before he gives him a throw. — 
South. 


When a man’s pride is subdued it is 
like the sides of Mount JBtna. It was 
terrible during the eruption, but when 
that is over and the lava is turned 
into soil, there are vineyards and olive 
trees which grow up to the top. — 
Beecher. 


Vanity is a confounded donkey, very 
apt to put his head between his legs, 
and chuck us over; but pride is a fine 
horse, that will carry us over the 
ground, and enable no to distance our 
lellow-travelers, — Marryat 


In reality, there is perhaps no one 
of our natural passions so hard to 
subdue as pride. Disguise it, strug- 
gle with it, stifle it, mortify it as 
much as you please, it is still alive, 
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and will every now and then peep out 
and show itself. — Franklin. 


I have ventur’d, 

Like little wanton boys that swim on blad- 
ders, 

This many summers m a sea of glory. 

But far beyond my depth: my high-blown 
pride 

At length broke under me. — Shakespeare, 


In beginning the world, if you don’t 
wish to get chafed at every turn, fold 
up your pride carefully, put it under 
lock and key, and only let it out to 
air upon grand occasions. Pride is a 
garment all stiff brocade outside, all 
grating sackcloth on the side next to 
the skin. — Lytton. 


Oh I Why should the spirit of mortal be 
proud ? 

Like a swift-fleeting meteor, a fast flying 
cloud, 

A flash of the lightning, a break of the 
wave, 

Man passes from life to his rest in the 
grave. — Wm. Knox. 


But man, proud man, 

Drest in a little brief authority, 

Most ignorant of what he’s most assur’d, 
His glassy essence, like an angry ape, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high 
heaven, 

As make the angels weep. — Shakespeare. 


Pride is as loud a beggar as want* 
and a great deal -more saucy. When 
you have bought one fine thing, you 
must buy ten more, that your appear- 
ance may be all of a piece; but it is 
easier to supprese the first desire than 
to satisfy all that follow it. — Franklin. 


I think half the troubles for which 
men go slouching in prayer to God 
aye caused by their intolerable pride. 
Many of our cares are but a morbid 
way of looking at our privileges. We 
let our blessings get mouldy, and then 
call them curses. — Beecher. 


We mortals, men and women, de- 
vour many a disappointment between 
breakfast and dinner time; keep back 
the tears, and look a little pale about 
the lips, and in answer to inquiries 
say, ^^Oh, nothing!” Pride helps us; 
and pride is not a bad thing when it 
only urges us to hide our own hurts, 
not to hurt others. — George Eliot. 


John Bunyan had a great dread of 
spiritual pride ; and once, after he had 
preached a very fine sermon, and his 
friends crowded round to shake him 
by the hand, while they expressed the 
utmost admiration of his eloquence, 
he interrupted them, saying: “Ay! 
you need not remind me of that, for 
the devil told me of it before I was 
out of the pulpit !” — Southey. 


^ite of all the fools that pride has made, 

’Tis not on man a useless burthen laid; 

Pride has ennobled some, and some dis- 
graced; 

It hurts not in itself, but as ’tis placed; 

When right, its views know none but vir- 
tue’s bound; 

When wrong, it scarcely looks one inch 
around. — Stillingfleet. 


Pride counterbalances all our mis- 
eries, for it either hides them, or, if it 
discloses them, boasts of that dis- 
closure. Pride has such a thorough 
possession of us, even in the midst 
of our miseries and faults, that we 
are prepared to sacrifice life with joy, 
if it may but be talked of. — Pascal. 


As Plato entertained some friends in 
a room where there was a couch richly 
ornamented, Diogenes came in very 
dirty, as usual, and getting upon the 
couch, and trampling on it, said, “I 
trample upon the pride of Plato.” 
Plato mildly answered, “But with 
greater pride, Diogenes !” — Erasmus. 


There is no one passion which all 
mankind so naturally give in to as 
pride, nor any other passion which 
appears in such different disguises. 
It is to be found in all habits and all 
complexions. Is it not a question 
whether it does more harm or good 
in the world, and if there be not such 
a thing as what we may call a vir- 
tuous and laudable pride? — Steele. 


There are so many things to lower 
a man’s top-sails — he is such a de- 
pendent creature — he is to pay such 
court to his stomach, his food, his 
sleep, his exercise — that, in truth, a 
hero is an idle, word. Man seems 
formed to be a hero in suffering, not 
a hero in action. Men err in noth- 
ing more than in the estimate which 
they make of human labor.— Cecil. 
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Pride differs in many things from 
vanity, and by gradations that never 
blend, although they may be some^ 
what indistinguishable. Pride may 
perhaps be termed a too high opinion 
of ourselves founded on the overrating 
of certain qualities that we do actually 
possess; whereas vanity is more easily 
satisfied, and can extract a feeling of 
self-complacency from qualifications 
that are imaginary.*— Colton. 


What a lesson, indeed, is all his- 
tory and all life to the folly and fruit- 
lessness of pride ! The Egyptian kings 
had their embalmed bodies preserved 
in massive pyramids, to obtain an 
earthly immortality. In the seven- 
teenth century they were sold as quack 
medicines, and now they are burnt for 
fuel ! The Egyptian mummies, which 
Cambyses or time hath spared, avarice 
now consumeth. Mummy is become 
merchandise. — Whipple. 


It is the nature of man to be 
proud, when man by nature hath noth- 
ing to be proud of. He more adorn- 
eth the creature than he adoreth the 
Creator ; and makes not only his belly 
his god, but his body. I am ashamed 
of their glory whose glory is their 
shame. If nature will needs have me 
to be proud of something, I will be 
proud only of this, that I am proud of 
nothing. — Arthur Warwick. 


In pride, in reasoning pride, our error lies; 
All quit their sphere, and rush into the 
^ies. ^ .... 

Pride still is aiming at the blessM abodes, 
Men Would be angels, angels would be 
gods. 

Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell, 
Aspiring to be angels men rebel; 

And who but wishes to invert the laws 
Of order, sins against th’ Eternal cause. 

— ^Pope. 


Pride looks back upon its past deeds, 
and calculating with nicety what it 
has done, it commits itself to rest; 
whereas humility looks to that which 
is before, and discovering how muoh 
ground remains to be trodden, it is 
active and vigilant. Having gained 
one height, pride looks down with com* 
placency on that Which is beneath it; 
humility looks up to a higher and yet 
higher elevation. The one keeps us on 


this earth, which is congenial to its 
nature; the other directs our eye, and 
tends to lift us up to heaven. — James 
McCosh. 

Principle 

Principle is a passion for truth.-^ 
Hazlitt 


Principles cannot die. — Wade 

Hampton. 


Principle is ever my motto, no ex* 
pediency. — Benj. Disraeli. 


Sacrifice money rather than princi- 
ple. — Rothschild. 


He who knows right principles is 
not equal to him who loves them.^ 
Confucius. 


Ez to my princerples, I glory 
In hevin’ nothin’ o^ the sort. 

— Lowell. 


Still it is a fine sight to see a man 
who has never changed his principles. 
— Jules Favre. 


Principles, like troops of the line, 
are undisturbed, and stand fast.— 
Richter. 


If they be principles evident of 
themselves, they need nothing to evi- 
dence them. — Tillotson. 


A good principle not rightly under- 
stood may prove as hurtful as a bad.— 
Milton. 


Let us cling to our principles as the 
mariner clings to his last plank when 
night and tempest close around him. — 
Adam Woolever. 


Dangerous principles impose upon 
our understanding, emasculate our 
spirits, and spoil our temper.— Jer- 
emy Collier. 


Men must have righteous principles 
in the first place, and then they will 
not fail to perform virtnous actions.— 
Lnther. 


If principle is good for anything, it 
is worth living up to. — Franklinr 
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WJioevej: is right, the persecutor 
must be wrong.— WiJUam Penn. 


It is in vain to expect any advan- 
tage from our profession of the truth, 
if we be not sincerely just and honest 
in our actions. — Rev. Dr. Sharp. 


I have all reverence for principles 
which ^row out of sentiments ; but as 
to sentiments which grow out of prin- 
ciples, you shall scarcely build a house 
of cards thereon. — Jacobi. 


Whatever lies beyond the limits of 
experience, and claims another origin 
than that of induction and deduction 
from established data, is illegitimate. 
— G. H. Lewes. 


The value of a principle is the num- 
ber of things it will explain ; and there 
is no good theory of disease which does 
not at once suggest a cure.^Dmerson. 


There is no security in a good dis- 
position if the support of good prin- 
ciples — that is to say, of religion, of 
Christian faith — be wanting. It may 
be soured by misfortune, it may be 
corrupted by wealth, it may be 
blighted by neediness, it may lose all 
its original brightness, if destitute of 
that support. — Southey. 

Printing (See Preas) 

Souls dwell in printer's type. — 
Joseph Ames. 


Printing, which is the preservative 
of all arts. — Isaiah Thomas. 


Inh is the blood of the printing- 
press,— Milton. 


I’ll print it, and shame the fools, — 
Pope. 


I am myself a gentleman of the 
)ress, and have no other escutcheon.-^- 
leaconsfield. 


Though an angel should write, still 
’tis devils must print. — Moore. 


It is the mission of the printer to 
diffuse light and knowledge by a ju- 
dicious intermingling of black with 
white. — Frederick DouglasS' 


The press should be the voice of the 
people, not of party. — James DlUs. 


The freedom of the press should be 
inviolate.— J. Q. Adams. 


We live under a government of men 
and morning newspapers.— Wendell 
Phillips. 


By the device of printing, a Bible 
can be sold for sixty crowns. — John 
Faust. 


The press is the exclusive literature 
of the million; to them it is litera- 
ture, church, and college. — Wendell 
Phillips. 


What have the Germans gained by 
their boasted freedom of the press, ex- 
cept the liberty of abusing each other 
as they like? — Goethe. 

The liberty of the press is the true 
measure of all other liberty; for all 
freedom without this must be merely 
nominal. — Chatfleld. 


Every school boy and school girl 
who has arrived at the age of reflec- 
tion ought to know something about 
the history of the art of printing. — 
Horace Mann. 


The press, watchful with more than 
the hundred eyes of Argus, strong with 
more than the hundred arms of 
Briareus, not only guards all the con- 
quests of civilization, but leads the 
way to future triumphs.— Charles 
Sumner. 


It is beginning to be doubtful 
whether Parliament and Congress sit 
in Westminster and Washington, or 
in the editorial rooms of the leading 
journals,— so thoroughly is everything 
debated before the axithorized and re- 
sponsible debaters get on their legs.— 
Lowell. 


Thou hast moat traitorously ^cor- 
rupted the youth of the realm in erect- 
ing a grammar school; and wher^s, 
before, our forefathers had no othei 
books but the score and the 
hast caused printing to be used, and. 
contrary to the king, his crown and 
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dignity, thou hast built a paper-mill. — 
Shakespeare. 


The press is not only free; it is 
powerful. That power is ours. It is 
the proudest that man can enjoy. It 
was not granted by monarchs, it was 
not gained for us by aristocracies ; but 
it sprang from the people, and, with 
an immortal instinct, it has always 
worked for the people. — Beaconsfield. 


Blest be the gracious Power, who taught 
mankind 

To stamp a lasting image of the mindl 

Beasts may convey, and tuneful birds may 
sing, 

Their mutual feelings, in the opening 
spring; 

But Man alone has skill and power to^ send 

The heart’s warm dictates to the distant 
friend; 

’Tis his alone to please, instruct, advise 

Ages remote, and nations yet to rise. 

— Crabbc. 

Prison 

The living grave of crime. — Joaquin 
Miller. 


Young Crime’s finishing-school. — 
Mrs. Balfour. 


A felon’s cell — 

The fittest earthly type of hell! 

— Whittier. 


Shut up in the prison of their own 
consciences. — Archbishop Usher. 


To trial bring her stolen charms, 
and let her prison be my arms. — Earl 
of Egremont. 


The worst prison is not of stone. It 
is of a throbbing heart, outraged by 
an infamous life. — Beecher. 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 

That for an hermitage. — Lovelace. 


A prison! heav’ns, I loath the hated name, 
Famine’s metropolis, the sink of shame, 

A nauseous sepulchre, whose craving womb 
Hourly inters poor mortals in its tomb; i 
By ev’ry plague and ev’ry ill possess’d, 
Ev’n purgatory itself to thee ’s a jest. 

— Tom Brown. 

Procrastination 

God has promised forgiveness to 
your repentance ; but He has not 


promised to-morrow to your procras* 
tination. — St. Augustine. 


There is no dallying with God.—* 
Archbishop Usher. 


Lingering labors come to naught.— 
Southwell. 


Delays have dangerous ends.— 
Shakespeare. 


For yesterday was once to-morrow, 
— Persius. 


The man who procrastinates strug- 
gles with ruin. — Hesiod. 


Never leave that till to-morrow 
which you can do to-day. — ^Benjamin 
Pjranklin. 


Defer not till to-morrow to be wise, 
To-morrow’s sun to thee may never rise. 

— Congreve. 


There is, by God’s grace, an im- 
measurable distance between late and 
too late. — Mme. Swetchine. 


Faith in to-morrow, instead of 
Christ, is Satan’s nurse for man’s 
perdition. — Rev. Dr. Cheever. 


Procrastination is the thief of time. 
— Young. 


When things are come to the exe- 
cution, there is no secrecy comparable 
to celerit3\ — Bacon. 


Our good purposes for'eslowed are 
become our tormentors upon our death- 
bed. — Bishop Hall. 


Whatever things injure your eye 
you are anxious to remove; but things 
which aifect your mind you defer. — 
Horace. 


By one delay after another they spin 
out their whole lives, till there’s no 
more future left for them. — L’Es- 
trange. 


The greatest thief this world has 
ever produced is procrastination, and 
he is still at large. — H. W. Sha>*. 
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By the streets of “By and By” one 
arrives at the house of “Never.” — 
Cervantes. 


Procrastination is the* kidnapper of 
souls and the recruiting-ofi&cer of hell. 
— Edward Irving, 


We pass our life in deliberation, and 
we die upon it. — Pasquier Quesnel. 


Is not he imprudent, who, seeing 
the tide making haste towards him 
apace, will sleep till the sea over- 
whelms him? — Tillotson. 


Indulge in procrastination, and in 
time you will come to this, ^ that be- 
cause a thing ought to be done, there- 
fore you can’t do it. — Charles Buxton. 


Be wise to-day; ’tis madness to defer; 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead; 
Thus on, till wisdom is push’d out of life. 

— Young. 

He who prorogues the honesty of 
lo-day till to-morrow, will probably 
prorogue his to-morrows to eternity. — - 
Lavater. 


Let’s take the instant by the for- 
ward top ; for we are old, and on our 
quickest decrees the inaudible and 
noiseless foot of Time steals, ere we 
can effect them. — Shakespeare. 


Procrastination has been called a 
thief, — the thief of time. I wish it 
were no worse than a thief. It is a 
murderer ; and that which it kills is 
not time merely, but the immortal 
soul. — Nevins. 


To procx’astinate seems inherent in 
man, for if you do to-day that you 
may enjoy to-morrow it is but defer- 
ring the enjoyment; so that to be idle 
or industrious, vicious or virtuous, is 
but with a view of procrastinating the 
one or the other.— S. B. Haydon. 


There is no tnoment like the pres- 
ent; not only SQ» but, moreover, there 
is no moment at all, — that is, no in- 
stant force and energy, but in the pres- 
ent. The man who will not execute 
his Tftsolntions when they are fresh 
upon him can have no hop^ from them 
afterwards. — Edgeworth. 


To be always intending to live a new 
life, but never to find time to set about 
it; this is as if a man should put off 
eating and drinking and sleeping from 
one day and night to another, till he 
is starved and destroyed. — Tillotson. 


To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to- 
morrow creeps in this petty pace, from 
day to day, to the last syllable of 
recorded time; and all our yesterdays 
have lighted fools the way to dusty 
death. — Shakespeare. 

Profanity- 

Ill deeds are doubled with an evil 
word. — Shakespeare. 


The loud type of vulgarity. — Emer- 
son. 


Immodest words admit of no defence 
— Pope. 


To swear is neither brave, polite, 
nor wise. — Pope. 


When a gentleman is disposed to 
swear it is not for any standers-by to 
curtail his oaths. — Shakespeare. 


Blasphemous words betray the vain 
foolishness of the speaker. — Sir P. 
Sidney. 


Most people who commit a sin count 
on some personal benefit to be derived 
therefrom, but profanity has not even 
this excuse. — Hosea Ballou- 


Nothing is a greater sacrilege than 
to prostitute the great name of God t«» 
the petulancy of an idle tongue. — 
Jeremy Taylor. 


None so nearly disposed to scoffing 
at religion as those who have accus- 
tomed themselves to swear on trifling 
occasions. — Tillotson. 


Profaneness is a brutal vice. 
who indulges in it is no gentleman, I 
care not what his stamp may be in 
society; I care not what clothes he 
w^ears, or what culture he boasts. — 
Chapin. 


There are braying men in the worM 
as well as braying asses; for what to 
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toad afid senselesB talkitig aisd sw^r- 
mg any ether than braying? — li’Ee- 
trange. 

It is difficult to accomit ier a pnne- 
tice wMeh* gratifies no passion and 
promotes no interest*! — Robert Hall. 

A single profane expression betrays 
a roan^s low breeding. — Joseph Cook. 


TRe devil tempts men through their 
ambition, their cupidity, or their ap- 
petite, until he comes to the profane 
swearer, whom he clutches without 
any rewajrd.- — Horace Mann, 


For it comes to pass oft that a ter- 
rible oath, with a swaggering accent 
sharply twanged off, gives manhood 
more approbation than ever proof it- 
self would have earned him. — Shake- 
speare. 


Swearing is properly a superfluity 
of naughtm-ess, and can onl“y be con- 
sidered as a sort of pepper-corn rent, 
in acknowledgment of the devil’s right 
of superiority. — Robert Hall. 


The foolish and wicked practice of 
profane cursing and swearing is a vice 
»o mean and low that every person of 
sense and character detests and de- 
spises it. — Washington. 


FroEn a common custom of swearing 
men easily slide into perjury; there- 
fore, if thou wouldst not be perjured, 
do not use thyself to swear. — ^Hier- 
ocles. 


Of all the dark catalogue of sins 
there is not one nuore vile and execra- 
ble than profaneness. It commonly 
does, and loves to duster with other 
ssiEs; and he whp can look up and in- 
sult Ms Maker tO His face needs bust 
little improvement in guilt to make 
him a finished devil. — S. H. Oox. 


Every one knows the veneration 
which was paid by the Jews to a name 
so great, wonderful, and holy. They 
wouM not let it enter even into* their 
rdigions discourses. What can we 
then think of those who make use of 
so tremendous a name, in the ordinary 
expression of tlxeir an^er, mirth, and 
msost impertinent passions? — ^Addisom! 


Progress 

Progress, — the stride of God I— 
Victor Hugo. 


! Now by SL Paul the work goes 
[bravely on.— Colley Cibber. 

I Revolutions never go backwards.—^ 
' Emerson. 


j Human improvement is from within 
' outwards. — Proude. 


Living movement. — Carlyle. 


Row on whatever happens. — Rabe- 
lais. 


We are swinging round the circle. — ^ 
Andrew Johnson. 


All growth that is not towards God 
is growing to decay. — George htac- 
Donald* 


Progress is the law of life, — ^man is 
not man as yet. — Robert Browning.- 


The slowest of us cannot but admit 
that the world mo-ves.' — Wendell Phil- 
lips. 


All that is human must retrograde 
if it do not advance. — Gibbon. 


Press on! — “for in the grave there is no 
work 

And no device” — Press on! while yet ye 
may! — N. F. Willis. 


I am suffocated and lost when I 
have not the brfeht feeling of progres- 
sion. — Margaret Puller. 


A fre^ mind keeps the body fresh. 
Take in the ideas of the dj*y, dvain off 
tho#e of yesterday. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Humanity, in the aggregate, is pro^ 
grefssing, and philanthropy looks for- 
ward hopefully. — Hosea Ballou. 


Cost is the father and compensation 
is the mother of progress. — G. Hol- 
land. 


Look up and not down; took for- 
ward and not back; look out and not 
in; and lend i hand.-^E. E. Hale. 
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He who has not the spirit of his 
age has all the misery of it — Voltaire. 


There is a frightful interval between 
the seed and the timber. — Johnson. 


Moral excellence is the bright con- 
summate flower of all progress. — 
Charles Sumner. 


There is a period of life when we 
go back as we advance. — Rousseau. 


Even Holland and Spain have been 
positively, though not relatively, ad- 
vancing, — Macaulay. 


Every age has its problem, by solv- 
ing which humanity is helped forward. 
^Heinrich Heine. 


I must do something to keep my 
thoughts fresh and growing. I dread 
nothing so much as falling into a rut 
and feeling myself becoming a fossil. 
— James A. Garfield. 


We are never present with, but 
always beyond ourselves. Fear, de- 
sire, and hope are still pushing us on 
towards the future. — Montaigne. 


Not because I raise myself above 
something but because I raise myself 
to something, do I approve myself. — 
Jacobi 


Intellectually, as politically, the di- 
rection of all true progress is towards 
greater freedom, and along an endless 
succession of ideas'. — Bovee. 


The art of nations is to be accumu- 
lative, just as science and history are ; 
the work of living men not supersed- 
ing, but building itself upon the work 
of the past. — Ruskin. 


Yet I doubt not thro’ the ages one in- 
creasing purpose runs. 

And the thoughts of men are widen’d with 
the pxoce^ of the suns. — Tennyson. 


We are either progressing or retro- 
grading all the while ; there is no such 
thing as remaining stationary in this 
life. — ^James Freeman Clarke. 


Political convulsions,, like geological 
upheayings, usher in new epochs of 


the world’s progress. — Wendell Phib 
lips. 


If a man is not rising upward to be 
an angel, depend upon it, he is sink- 
ing downward to be a devil. He can- 
not stop at the beast.— Coleridge. 


Nature knows no pause in progress 
and development, and attaches her 
curse on all inaction. — Goethe. 


Some men so dislike the dust kicked 
up by the generation they belong to, 
that, being unable to pass, they lag 
behind it. — Hare. 


The world owes all its onward im- 
pulses to men ill at ease. The happy 
man inevitably confines himself within 
ancient limits. — Hawthorne. 


Every step of progress which the 
world has made has been from scaf- 
fold to scaffold, and from stake to 
stake. — Wendell Phillips. 


Every man who strikes blows for 
power, for influence, for institutions, 
for the Tight, must be just as good 
an anvil as he is a hammer. — J. G. 
Holland. 


In every department of life — in its 
business and in its pleasures, in its 
beliefs and in its theories, in its ma- 
terial developments and in its spiritual 
connections — we thank God that we 
are not like our fathers.— -Froude. 


Let us labor for that larger and 
larger comprehension of truth, that 
more and more thorough repudiation 
of error, which shall make the history 
of mankind a series of ascending de^ 
velopments. — Horace Mann. 

We should so live and labor in our 
time that what came to us as seed may 
go to the next generation as blossom, 
and that what came to us as blossom 
may go to them as fruit. This is 
what we m^an by progress. — ^Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


Progress begins with the minority. 
It is completed by persuading the ma- 
^rity, by showing the reason and the 
advantage of the sten forward, and 
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that is accomplished by appealing to 
the intelligeuce of the majority. — 
George William Curtis. 


The true law of the race is progress 
and development. AYhenever civiliza- 
tion pauses in the march of conquest, 
it is overthrown by the barbarian. — 
Simms. 


The mind naturally makes progress, 
and the will naturally clings to ob- 
jects ; so that for want of right objects, 
it will attach itself to wrong ones. — 
Pascal. 


The greatest evils of society are 
goods that have refused to go on, but 
have sat down on the highway, saying 
to the world, “AYe stop here; do you 
stop also.” — Julia Ward Howe. 


Society moves slowly towards civil- 
ization, but when we compare epochs 
half a century or even quarter of a 
century apart, we perceive many signs 
that progress is made. — Mrs. L. M. 
Child. 


Our course heavenward is something 
like the plan of the zealous pilgrims to 
Jerusalem of old, who for every three 
steps forward took one backward. — 
Richter. 


Finds progress, man’s distinctive mark 
alone, 

Not God’s, and not the beast’s; 

God is, they are, 

partly is, and wholly hopes to be. 

— Robert Browning. 


Westward the course of empire takes its 
way; 

The four first acts already past, 

A fifth shall close the drania with the day; 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last. 

-—Bishop Berkeley. 


Every time that a people which has 
long crouched in slavery and ignorance 
is moved to its lowest depths there ap- 
pear monsters and heroes, prodigies of 
crime and prodigies of virtue. — Ea- 
martine. 


It is curious to note the old sea- 
margins of human thought Each 
subsiding century reveals some new 
mystery ; we build where monsters 
used to bide themselves. — ^Longfellow. 


Indeed, the grandest of all laws is 
the law of progressive development. 
Under it in the wide s\veep of things, 
men grow wiser as they grow older; 
societies better. — Bovee. 


Laws and institutions are constantly 
tending to gravitate. Like clocks, they 
must be occasionally cleansed, and 
wound up, and set to true time. — 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


The individual and the race are 
always moving, and as we drift into 
new latitudes new lights open in the 
heaven more immediately over us. — 
Chapin. 


He only is advancing in life whose 
heart is getting softer, whose blood 
warmer, "v^ose brain quicker, whose 
spirit is entering into living peace. — 
Ruskin. 


Modern invention has banished the 
spinning-wheel, and the same law of 
progress makes the woman of to-day a 
different woman from her grandmother. 
— Susan B. Anthony. 


Any society which is not improving 
is deteriorating, and the more so the 
closer and more familiar it is. Even 
a really superior man almost always 
begins to deteriorate when he is habit- 
uallv king of his company. — J. Stuart 
Mill. 


The wisest man may be wiser to-day 
than he was j^.esterday, and to-morrow 
than he is to-day. Total freedom 
from change would imply total free- 
dom from error ; but this is the pre- 
rogative of Omniscience alone. — Col- 
ton. 


All our progress is an unfolding, like 
the vegetable bud. You have first an 
instinct, then an opinion, then a 
knowledge, as the plant lias root, bud, 
and fruit. Trust the instinct to the 
end, though you can render no reason. 
• — Emerson. 


For my own part I am persuaded 
that everything advances by an un- 
changeable law through the eternal 
constitution and association of latent' 
causes, which have been long before 


i*xog^es« 
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predestinated. — Quintus Curtius Ru* 
fus. 


Progress comes by experiment, and 
this from ennui that leads to voj^ages, 
wars, revolutions, and plainly to 
change in the arts of expression ; that 
cries out to the imagination, and is 
the nurse of the invention whereof we 
term necessity the mother. — Stedman. 


Woman has so long been subject to 
the disabilities and restrictions with 
which her progress has been embar- 
rassed that she has become enervated, 
her mind to some extent naralyzed; 
and like those still more degraded by 
personal bondage she hugs her chains. 
— Lucretia Mott. 


The progress from infancy to boy- 
hood is imperceptible. In that long 
dawn of the mind we take but little 
heed. The years pass by us, one by 
one, little distinguishable from each 
other. But when the intellectual sun 
of our life is risen, we take due note 
of joy and sorrow. — Barry Cornwall. ' 


All attempts to urge men forward, 
even in the right path, beyond the 
measure of their light, are impractica- 
ble *, and unlawful, if they were prac- 
ticable; augment their light, conciliate 
their affections, and they will follow of 
their own accord. — Robert Hall. 


Mankind never loses any good thing, 
physical, intellectual, or moral, till it 
finds a better, and then the loss is a 
gain. No steps backward is the rule 
of human history. What is gained by 
one man is invested in all men, and is 
a permanent investment for all time. — 
Theodore Parker. 


What pains and tears the slightest 
steps of man^s progress have cost ! 
Every hair-breadth forward has been 
In the agony of some soul, and hu- 
manity has reached blessing after 
blessing of all its vast achievement of 
good with bleeding feet — Bartol. 


All the best things and treasures of 
this world are not to be produced by 
each generation for itself; but we are 
all intended, not to carve our work in 
snow that will melt, but each and all 
of us to be continually i*olling a great 


white gathering snow-ball, higher and 
higher, larger and larger, along the 
xVlps of human power. — Ruskin. 


So long as all the increased wealth 
which modern progress brings, goes 
but to build up great fortunes, to in- 
crease luxury, and make shai'per the 
contrast between the House of Have 
and the House of Want, progress is 
not real and cannot be permanent. — 
Henry George. 


Beneath this starry arch,_ 

Naught resteth or is still; 

But all things hold their march 
As if by one great will. 

Move one, move all: 

Hark to the footfall 1 
On, on, forever. 

— Harriet Martineau. 


It is for us to discharge the high 
duties that devolve on us, and carry 
our race onward. To be no better, no 
wiser, no greater than the past is to 
be little and foolish and bad; it is to 
misapply noble means, to sacrifice glo- 
rious opportunities for the perform- 
ance of sublime deeds, to become cum- 
berers of the ground. — Garrison. 


It is always hard to go beyond your 
public. If they are satisfied with 
cheap performance, you will not easily 
arrive at better. If they know what is 
good, and require it, you will aspire 
and burn until you achieve it. But 
from time to time, in history, men are 
boim a whole age too soon. — Emerson. 


By the disposition of a stupendous 
wisdom, moulding together the great 
mysterious incorporation o.f the human 
race, the whole, at one time, is never 
old, or middle-aged, or young; but, in 
a condition of unchangeable constancy, 
moves on through the varied tenor of 
perpetual decay, fall, renovation, and 
p regression. — B urke. 


By a peculiar prerogative, not only 
each individual is making daily ad- 
vances in the sciences, and may make 
advances in morality (which is the 
science, by way of eminence, of living 
well and being happy), but all man- 
kind together are making a continual 
progress in proportion as the universe 
grows older ; so that the whole human 
race, during the course of so many 
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ages, may be considered as one man, 
wbo never ceases to live and learn* — 
Pascal. 


Generations are as the days of toil- 
some mankind ; death and birth are 
the vesper and the matin bells that 
summon mankind to sleep and to rise 
refreshed for new advancement. What 
the father has made, the son can make 
and enjoy ; but has also work of ^ his 
own appointed him. Thus all things 
wax and roll onwards : arts, establish- 
ments, opinions, nothing is ever com- 
pleted, but ever completing. — Carlyle. 


However slow the progress of man- 
kind may be, or however imperceptible 
the gain in a single generation, the 
advancement is evident enough in the 
long run. There was a^time when the 
most part of the inhabitants of Brit- 
ain would have been a-s much startled 
at questioning the truth ^ of the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation as they 
would in this age at the mcvst sceptical 
doubts on the being of a God. — Locke. 


“Can any good come out of Naza- 
reth This is always the question of 
the wiseacres and the knowing ones. 
But the good, the new, comes^ from ex- 
actly that quarter whence it is not 
looked for, and is always something 
different from what is expected. 
Everything new is received with con- 
tempt, for it begins in obscurity. It 
becomes a power unobserved. — Feuer- 
bach. 


It is in the stomach of plants that de- 
velopment begins, and ends in the cir- 
cles of the universe. ’Tis a long scale 
from the gorilla to the gentleman, — 
from the gdrilla to Plato, Newton, 
Shakespeare, — to the sanctities of re- 
ligion, the refinements of legislation, 
the summit of science, art, and poetry. 
The beginnings are slow and infirm, 
but it is an always accelerated march. 
— Emerson. 


It is wonderful how soon a piano 

f ets into a log-hnt on the frontier. 

'ou would think they found it under 
a pine-stump. With it comes a Latin 
rammar, and one of those tow-head 
oys has written a hymn on Sunday*. 
Now let colleges, now let senates take 
heed! for here is one who, opening 


these fine tastes on the basis of the 
pioneer’s iron constitution, will gather 
all their laurels in his strong hands.— 
Emerson. 


The first party of painted savages 
who raised a few huts upon the 
Thames did not dream of the London 
they were creating, or know that in 
lighting the fire on their hearth they 
were kindling one of the great foci of 
Time. * * * All the grand agen- 

cies which the progress of mankind 
evo-lves are formed in the same uncon- 
scious way. They are the aggregate 
result of countless single wills, each of 
which, thinking merely of its own end, 
and perhaps fully gaining it, is at the 
same time enlisted by Providence in 
the secret service of the world. — James 
Martineau. 


We can trace back our existence 
almost to a point. Former time pre- 
sents us with trains of thoughts grad- 
ually diminishing to nothing. But our 
ideas of futurity are perpetually ex- 
panding. Our desires and our hopes, 
even when modified by our fears, seem 
to grasp at immensity. This alone 
would be sufficient to prove the pro- 
gressiveness of our nature, and that 
this little earth is but a point from 
which we start toward a perfection of 
being. — Sir Humphry Davy. 

Promise 

Any one can be rich in promises.— 
Ovid. 


Promise is most given wh@n the least 
is said, — George Chapman. 


He who promiseth runs in debt, — 
Talmud. 


His promises were, as he then was, mighty; 
But Iiis performance, as he is now, nothing. 

—Shakespeare. 


A mind tfiat is conscious of its in- 
tegrity scorns to say more than it 
means to perform. — Burns. 


We promise according to our hopes, 
and perform according to our fears. — • 
Rochefoucauld. 


Magnificent iwmises are always t4 
be suspefcted.— ^eodorB Parker. 
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An acre of pcrformanoe Ss wortk the 
whole world of promise. — ^Howell. 


I had rather do and not promise, 
than promise and not do.— Arthur 
Warwick. 


He who is the most slow ip making 
a promise is the most faithful in the 
performance of it. — Rousseau. ’ 


I will forethink what I will promise, 
that I maj; promise but what I will 
do. — Warwick. 


It is easy to promise, and alas ! how 
easy to forget ! — Alfred de Musset. 


I do know when the blood burns, 
how prodigal the soul lends the tongue 
vows.^ — Shakespeare. 


Promises retain men better than 
services ; for hope is to them a chain, 
and gratitude a thread. — J. Petit-Senn. 


Every brave man is a man of his 
word; to such base vices he cannot 
stoop, and shuns more than death the 
shame of lying. — Corneille. 


And be these juggling fiends no more be- 
liev’d, 

That palter with us in a double sense: 

That keep the word of promise to our ear. 
And break it to our hope. -—Shakespeare. 


Thou oughtest to be nice, evsn to 
superstition, in keeping thy promises; 
and therefore thou shouldst be equally 
cautious in making them. — Fuller. 


Premises, — the ready mnney that 
was first coined and made current by 
the law of nature, to supxmrt that so- 
ciety and commerce that was neces- 
sary for the comfort and security pf 
mankind. — Clarendon. 


Liberal of cruelty are those who 
pamper with promises; promisers de- 
stroy while they deceive, and the hope 
they raise is dearly purchased by the 
dependence that is sequent to -disap- 
pointmeut — Zimmermann. 


Every promise Ss built upon four 
pillars: — Cod^s justice^ or holiness, 
which will not suffer Him to deceive ; 
His grace or goodness, w'hich will not 


suffer Him to forget ; His truth, which 
will not suffer Him to change; n.nd 
His power, which makes Him able to 
accomplish. — Saltei*. 


Promising is the very air of the 
time; it opens the eyes of expectation; 
performance is ever the duller for his 
act; and, but in the plainer and sim- 
pler kind of people, the deed of saying 
is quite out of use. To promise is 
most courtly and fashionable ; per- 
formance is a kind of will, or testa^ 
ment, which argues a great sickness in 
hts judgment that makes it.- — Shake- 
speare. 


The man who is wantonly profuse 
of his promises ought to sink his credit 
as much as a tradesman would by ut- 
tering a great number of promissory 
notes payable at a distant day. The 
truest conclusion in both cases is, that 
neither intend or will be able to i>ay. 
And as the latter most probably in- 
tends to cheat you of your money, so 
the former at least designs to cheat 
you of your thanks. — Fielding. 


A promise is a child of the under- 
standing and the will ; the understand- 
ing begets it, the will brings it forth. 
He that performs delivers the mother ; 
he that breaks it murders the child. 
If he be begotten in the absence of 
the understanding it is a bastard, but 
the child must be kept. If tlwju mis- 
trust thy understanding, promise pots 
if thou hast promised, break it not : it 
is better to maintain a bastard than to 
murder a child. — Quarles, 

PromptiLess 

The keen spirit seizes the promirt 
occasion.— Hannali More. 


Despatch is the soul of business.— 
Lord Chesterfield. 


Who makes quick use of the mo- 
ment is a genius of prudence.— Lav- 
ater. 


Timely service, like timely gifts, is 
doubled in value. — George MacDonald. 


Know the true value of time ; snatch, 
seize, and enjoy every moment of it. 
No idleness,, no laziness, no procraCf 
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tination: never put off till to-morrow 
what you can do to-day. — Liord Ches- 
terfield. 


The flighty purpose never is o’ertook, 
unless the deed go with it. — Shake- 
speare. 

Property 

Property is theft. — Proudhon. 

Exclusive property is a theft in na-, 
ture.-— Brissot. 


I take my property wherever I find 
it. — IMoli&re. 

Propiecy 

Ancestral voices prophesying war. — 
Coleridge. 


0 my prophetic soul! 

My uncle! -Shakespeare. 


I shall always consider the best 
guesser the best prophet. — Cicero. 


The prophet’s mantle, ere his flight began, 
Dropt on the world — a sacred gift to man. 

— Campbell. 


Mutual love the crown of all our 
bliss 1 — ^jNlilton. 


On you, most loved, with anxious fear I 
wait, 

And from your judgment must expect my 
fate. — ^Addison. 


Where heart meets heart, reciprocally soft, 
Each other’s pillow to repose divine. 

— Y oung. 


Take my esteem, if you on that can live, 
For frankly, sir, ’tis all I have to give. 

— Dryden. 


Have I not managed my contrivance well 
To try your love and make you doubt of 
mine? . —Dryden. 


To prevail in the cause that is dearer than 
life, 

Or, crush’d in its ruins, to die! 

’ —Campbell. 


For ever thine, whate’er this world betide, 
In youth, in age, thine own, for ever thine. 

— A. A. Watts. 


Here still is the smile that no cloud can 
o’ercast, 

And the heart, and the hand, all thy own 
to the last — Moore. 


Thy voice sounds like a prophet’s word; 
And in its hollow tones are heard 
TTie thanks of millions yet to be. 

— Fitz-Greene Halleck. 


Thinkest thou 

That I could live, and let thee go, 
Who art my life itself? — no — no, 

— Moore. 


Of all the horrid, hideous notes of woe. 
Sadder than owl-songs or the midnight 
blast ; 

Is that portentous phrase, *T told you so. 

—Byron, 


There is a history' in all men’s lives. 
Figuring the nature of the times deceas’d, 
The which observed, a man may prophesy 
With a near aim, of the main chance of 
things 

As yet not come to life, which in their 
seeds 

And weak beginnings lie intreasured. 

— Shakespeare. 

Proposal 

'Tis you, alone, can save, or give my 
iSoom. — Ovid. 


This hand, I cannot but in death re- 
sign I — Dryden. 


The very thoughts of change I hate. 
As much as of despair; 

Nor ever covet to be great, 

.Unless it be for her. —Parnell. 


It is not virtue, wisdom, valour, wit, 
Strength, comeliness of shape, or amplest 
n\erit, 

That woman's love can win; 

But what it is, hard is to say, harder to 
hit. — Milton. 


She listen’d with a flitting blush. 

With downcast eyes, and modest grace, 
For well she knew I could not choose 
But gaze upon her face. — Coleridge. 


Yet, it is love — if thoughts of tenderness, 
Tried in temptation, strengthened by dis« 
tress, 

Unmov’d by absence, firm in every clime, 
Arid yet — dh! more than alll — untir’d 
time. — Byron. 


By those tresses unconfin’d, 

Woo’d by every gentle wind; 

E " those lids whose jetty fringe 
5s thy soft cheek’s 'blooming tinge; 
By those wild eyes, like the roe, 

Ah I hear my vow before I go— 

My dearest life, I love thee I 
Can I cease to love thee?— no I 
Zoe mous s-as aftapo. —Byron 
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On your hand, that pure altar, I vow. 
Though I’ve look’d and have lik’d, and 
have felt — 

That I never have lov’d — till now. 

— M. G. Lewis. 


Never wedding, ever wooing, 

Still a love-lorn heart pursuing, 

Read you not the wrong you’re doing, 
Jn my cheek’s pale hue? 

All my life with sorrow strewing. 
Wed, or cease to woo. 


’Tis not in fate to harm me, 

While fate leaves thy love to me; 

’Tis not in joy to charm me. 

Unless that joy be shar’d with "thee. 

— Moore. 

Prosperity 

Prosperity lets go the bridle. — 
George Herbert. 


Prosperity often presages adversity. 
— Hosea Ballon. 


Prosperity’s the very bond of love. — 
Shakespeare. 


Watch lest prosperity destroy gen- 
erosity, — Beecher. 


Arrogance is the outgrowth of pros- 
perity. — Plautus. 

Prosperity makes few friends. — 
Vauvenargues. 

Prosperity makes some friends and 
many enemies. — Vauvenargues. 

Prosperity is a feeble reed. — Daniel 
D’Anch^res. 


Prosperity, alas! is often hut an- 
other name for pride. — Mrs. Sigourney. 


Prosperity seems to he scarcely safe, 
unless it be mixed with a little ad- 
versity. — Hosea Ballou. 


To rejoice in the prosperity of an- 
other is to partake of it. — William 
Austin. 


There is a glare about worldly suc- 
cess which is very apt to dazzle men’s 
eyes. — ^Hare. 


They who lie soft and warm in a 
rich estate seldom come to heat thero- 
selyes at the altar. — South, 


He that swells in prosperity will be 
sure to shrink in adversity. — Colton. 


It shows a weak mind not to bear 
prosperity as well as adversity with 
moderation. — Cicero. 


It is the bright day that brings 
forth the adder, and that, craves wary 
wm Iking. — Shakespeare. 


Everything in the world may be en- 
dured, except only a succession of 
prosperous days. — Goethe. 


O how portentous is prosperity! 

How, comet-like, it threatens, while it 
shines I — oung. 


More in prosperity is reason tost 
than ships in storms, their helms and 
anchoi’s lost. — Sir J. Denham. 


Prosperity demands of us more pru- 
dence and moderation than adversity. 
— Cicero. 


Knaves will thrive when honest 
dainness knows not how to live. — 
Jhirley. 


Prosperity doth bewitch men, seeming clear ; 
As seas do laugh, show white, when rocks 
are near. — Webster. 


In a State, pecuniary gaim is not ta 
be considered to be prosperity, but its 
prosperity will be found in righteous- 
ness. — Confucius. 


Prosperities can only be enjoyed by 
those who fear not at all to lose them. 
— Jeremy Taylor. 


Prosperity not seldom begets its 03> 
posite, and produces a niggardly spirit. 
— Henry Giles. 


Rtoorse goes to sleep during a 
prosperous period and wakes up in ad- 
versity. — Rousseau. 


The mind that is much elevated and 
insolent with prosperity, and cast 
down with adversity, is generally ab- 
ject J^nd base. — Epicurus. 


Take care to be an economist in 
prosperity; there is no fear of your 
being one in adversity. — Zimmermann* 
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It regtiir^s a strong constitution to 
withsta^^ repeated attacks of pros- 
perity. — J. L. Basford. 

Prosperity is often an equivocal 
word denoting merely affluence of pos** 
session. — Blair. 


In prosperity let us most carefully 
avoid pride, disdain, and arrogance. — 
Cicero. 


Whilst you are prosperous you can 
number many friends ; but when the 
storm comes you are left alone. — Ovid. 


We must distinguish between felici- 
ty and x^rosperity ; for prosperity leads 
often to ambition, and an^bition to 
disaiopointment.’ — Landor. 


Prosperity is the touchstone of vir- 
tue; for it is less difficult to bear -mis- 
fortunes than to remain uncorrupted 
by pleasure. — Tacitus. 


The increase of a great number of 
citizens in prosperity is a necessary 
element to the security, and even to 
the existence, of a, civilized people. — 
Buret. 


Greatness stands upon a precipice, 
and if prosperity carries a man never 
so little beyond his jpoise, it overbears 
and dashesr him to x)icces.' — Seneca. 

As riches and favor forsake a man, 
we discover him to be a fool ; but no- 
body could find it out in his prosper- 
ity.-r-Bruyere. 


The mind of man is ignorant of fate 
and future de&tiny, and of keeping 
within due bounds when elated by 
prosperity. — Virgil. 


Prosperity is not without many fears 
and distastes ; and adversity is not 
without comforts and hopes."-Baoon. 


When God has once begun to throw 
down the prosperous. He overthrows 
them altogether: such is the end of 
the mighty. — Seneca. 


Happy it were for us all if we bore 
prosperity as well and as wisely as we 
Indure adverse fortune.-^CHathey, 


If you count the sunny and the 
cloudy days of the whole year, you 
will find that the sunshine predomi- 
nates. — Ovid. 


Prosperity is very liable to bring 
pride among the other goods with 
which it endows an individual; it is 
then that prosperity costs too dear. — 
Hosea Ballou. 


Prosperity, in regard of our corrupt 
inclination to abuse the blessings of 
Almighfy God, doth prove a thing 
dangerous to the soul of man. — 
Hooker. 


It is one of the worst efEects of 
prosperity to make a man a vortea:, 
instead of a fountain ; so that, instead 
of throwing out, he learns only to 
draw in. — Beecher. 


Many are not able to suffer and en- 
dure prosperity ; it is like the light of 
the sun to a weak eye, — glorious in- 
deed in itself, but not proportioned to 
such an instrument. — Jeremy Taylor. 


A weak mind sinks under prosperity 
as well as under adversity. A strong 
and deep one has two highest tides, — 
when the moon is at the full, and when 
there is no moon. — Hare. 


To speak in a mean, the virtue of 
prosperity is temperance, the virtue of 
adversity is fortitude, which in morals 
is the more heroic virtue. — Bacon. 


It is in the relaxation of security, it 
is in the expansion of prosperity, it is 
in the hour of dilation of the heart, 
and of its softening into festivity and 
pleasure that the real character of 
men is discerned. — ^Burke. 


There is ever a certain l^pguor at- 
tending the fulness of prosperity. 
When the heart has no more to wish, 
it yawns over its possessions, and the 
energy of the soul goes out, like a 
flame that has no more to devemr.— * 
Yonng. 


So use prosperity, that adversity 
may not abuse thee: if In the one, se* 
curity admits no fears, in the other, 
despair will afford no hopes; he that 
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in prosperity can foretell a danger 
can in adversity foresee deliverance. — 
Quarles. 


The temptations of prosperity insin- 
uate themselves after a gentle, but 
very powerful manner; so that we are 
but little aware of them and less able 
to withstand them. — Atterbury. 


To bring the best human qualifies to 
anything like perfection, to fill them 
with the sweet juices of courtesy and 
charity, prosperity, or, at all events, a 
moderate amount of it, is required, — 
just as sunshine is needed for the rip- 
ening of peaches and apricots. — ^Alex- 
ander Smith. 

Prosperity too often has the same 
effect on a Christian that a calm at 
sea has on a Dutch mariner ; who fre- 
quently, it is said, in those circum- 
stances, ties up the rudder, gets drunk, 
and goes to sleep, — Bishop Horne. 


The fortitude which has encoun- 
tered no dangers, that prudence which 
has surmounted no difficulties, that in- 
tegrity which has been attacked by no 
temptation, can at best be considered 
but as gold not yet brought to the 
test, of which therefore the true value 
cannot be assigned. — Dr. Johnson. 


What Anacharsis said of the vine 
may aptly enough be said of prosper- 
ity. She bears the three grapes of 
drunkenness, pleasure, and sorrow ; 
and happy Is it if the last can cure the 
mischief which the former work. 
When afflictions fail to have their due 
effect, the case is desperate. — Boling- 
broke. 

The abridgments of wisdom. — Jou- 
bert. 


Infinite riches in a little room. — 
Marlowe. 


Have at you with a proverb. — 
Shakespeare. 


Sense, shortness, and salt-^ James 
Howelb 


For I am p^roverbed with a grand- 
sire phfase.^Shakespeare. 


Short sentences drawn from a long 
experience. — Cenmntes. 


Patch grief with proverbs. — Shake- 
speare. 


Proverbs embody the current and 
practical philosophy of an age or na- 
tion. — William Fleming. 


Proverbs are for the most part rules 
of moral, or, still more properly, of 
prudential conduct. — Brande. 


The wisdom of the wise and the ex- 
perience of ages. — Disraeli. 


The proverbs of a nation furnish the 
index to its spirit, and the results of 
its civilization. — J. G. Holland. 


Proverbs, like the sacred books of 
each nation, are the sanctuary of the 
intuitions. — Emerson. 


^ The genius, wit, and spirit of a na- 
tion are discovered by their proverbs* 
— ^Bacon. 


Proverbs were bright shafts in the 
Greek and Latin quivers. — Disraeli. 


The wit of one man, and the wis- 
dom of many. — Earl Russell. 


Prorerbs are mental gems gathered 
in the diamond districts of the mfnd. 
— W. R. Alger. 


Jewels five words long, that on the 
stretched forefinger of all Time sparkle 
forever. — ^Tennyson. 


If you hear a wise sentence or an 
apt phrase, commit it to your memory. 
—Sir Henry Sidney, 


The study of proverbs may be more 
instructive and comprehensive than 
the most elaborate scheme of philoso- 
phy, — Motherwell. 


Thn wise men of old have sent most 
of their morality down the stream of 
time in the light skiff of apothegm oi^ 
epigram, — Whipple. 


The proverb answers where the ser^ 
mon fails, as a well-charged pistol wM 
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do more execution than a whole barrel 
of gunpowder idly exploded. — W. G. 
Simms. 


Short, isolated sentences were the 
mode in which ancient wisdom de- 
lighted to convey its precepts for the 
regulation of human conduct. — War- 
burton. 


I do not say a proverb is amiss 
when aptly and seasonably applied; 
but to be forever discharging them, 
right or wrong, hit or miss, renders 
conversation insipid and vulgar. — Cer- 
vantes. 


How many of us have been attracted 
to reason ; first learned to think, to 
draw conclusions, to extract a moral 
from the follies of life, by some daz- 
zling aphorism ! — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Proverbs were anterior to books, and 
formed the wisdom of the vulgar, and 
in the earliest ages were the unwrit- 
ten laws of morality. — Disraeli. 


The proverbial wisdom of the popu- 
lace in the street, on the roads, and in 
the markets instructs the ear of him 
who studies man more fully than a 
thousand rules ostentatiously dis- 
played. — Lavater. 


Proverbs are somewhat analogous 
to those medical formulas which, being 
in frequent use, are kept ready made 
up in the chemists’ shops, and which 
often save the framing of a distinct 
prescription. — Whately. 


The Scripture vouches Solomon ^ for 
Hie wisest of men; and they are his 
proverbs that prove him so. The 
seven wise men of Greece, so famous 
for their wisdom all the world over, 
acquired all that fame each of them 
by a single sentence consisting of two 
or three words. — South. 


We frequently fall into error and 
folly, not because the true principles 
of action are not known, but because 
for a time they are not remembered; 
he may, therefore, justly be numbered 
among the benefactors of mankind who 
contracts the great rules of life into 
short sentences that may early be im- 


pressed on the memory, and taught by 
frequent recollection to occur habitu- 
ally to the mind. — Johnson. 

Proverbs (Famous) 

A bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush. — Cervantes. 


A baker’s dozen. — Rabelais. 


A cat may look at a king. — Title oi 
a Pamphlet (published 1052). 


A carpenter’s known by his chips. — 
Sw'ift. 


A dwarf on a giant’s shoulder see? 
farther of the two. — Herbert. 


A fair exterior is a silent recom- 
mendation. — Publius Syrus. 


A happy accident. — Mme. De StaSl. 


A little more than kin, and less 
than kind. — Shakespeare. 


All that glisters is not gold. — Or- 
vantes. 


All’s well that ends well. — Shake- 
speare. 


Although the last, not least.— 
Shakespeare. 


And all labor without any play, boys, 
Makes Tack a dull boy in the end. 

^H. A Page. 


An undutiful daughter will prove 
an unmanageable wife. — Benj. Frank- 
lin. 


A penny for your thought. — Swift. 


A rolling stone gathers no moss.— 
Publius Syrus. 


As busie as a bee. — Dyly. 


As sure as a gun. — ^Dryden. 


As you sow, y! are like to reap.— < 
Butler. 


At our Wittes end.^ — Heywood. 


Bread is the staff of life. — Swift 
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As clear and as manifest as the nose 
in a man’s face. — Burton. 


Brevity is the soul of wit. — Shake- 
speare. 


Build castles in Spain. — Herbert. 


Build castles in the air. — Burtou. 


But ne’er the rose without the 
thorn. — Herrick. 


But when the fox hath once got in his nose, 
He’ll soon find means to make the body fol- 
low. — Shakespeare. 


Better late than never. — Dionysius. 


Better a bad excuse, than, none at 
all. — Camden. 


Birds of a feather will gather to- 
gether.' — Burton. 


Better halfe a loafe than no bread. 
—Camden. 


Better fifty years of Europe than 
a cycle of Cathay. — Tennyson. 


Be wisely worldly, but not worldly 
W’ise. — Quarles. 


Blood is thicker than water. — Scott. 


Better your room than your com- 
pany. — Simon Forman. 


By hooke or crooke. — Heywood. 


Can one desire too much of a good 
thing ? — Cervantes. 


Curses are like young chickens, 

And still come home to roost! 

— Bulwer. 


Couldst thou both eat thy cake and 
have it? — Herbert. 


j Cut and come again. — Orabbe. 


Delays have dangerous ends. — 
Shakespeare. 


Deceive not thy physician, confes- 
sor, nor lawyer. — Herbert. 


Oompp-risons are odious. — Burton. 


Dark as pitch. — Bunyan. 

Deeds, not words. — Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 


Diamonds cut diamonds. — John Ford. 


Don^t cross the bridge till you come to iU 
Is a prov'=*rb old, and of excellent wit. 

— Longfellow. 


Enough is as good as a feast — 
George Chapman. 


Eureka I Eureka ! — ^Archimedes. 


Every man for himself, his own 
ends, the devil for all. — Burton. 


Every man is the architect of his 
own fortunes. — Pseudo Sallust. 


Facts are stubborn things. — Le Sage- 


Faint heart ne’er won fair lady. — 
Phineas Fletcher, 


Familiarity breeds contempt-^ 
Publius Syrus. 


Fingers were made before forks and 
hands before knives. — Swift. 


Fools make feasts, and wise men eat 
them. — Benj. Franklin. 


Fat, fair, and forty. — Scott. 


Fortune befriends the bold. — Cicero. 


From the crown of our head to the 
sole of our foot. — Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 


God defend the right. — Shakespeare. 


Give an inch, he’ll take an ell.— 
Hobbes. 


God never sendeth mouth but be 
sendeth meat. — Heywood. 


Go West, young man ! Go West. — » 
John Lu B. Soule. 


God’s mills grind slow but surcv—^ 
Herbert. 


Fitted him to a T. — Sam’l Johns(«i» 
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Give the devil his due. — Dryden. 

Greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. — Hutcheson. 


Handsome is that handsome does. — 
Goldsmith. 


Half the world knows not how the 
other half lives. — Herbert. 


He always looked a given horse in 
the mouth. — Rabelais. 


Hail, fellow, well met — Swift. 


Harp not on that string. — Shake- 
speare. 


Half as sober as a judge. — Charles 
Lamb. 


He jests at scars that never felt a 
wound. — Shakespeare. 


Have you summoned your wits from 
wool-gathering V-— Thos. Middleton. 


Have yee him on the hip? — Hey- 
wood. 


He knew what is what. — Skelton. 


He must have a long spoon that 
must eat with the devil. — Shakespeare. 


Here is the devil-and-all to pay. — 
Cervantes. 


He njiust needes go that the dyvell 
dryveth. — Johan the Husbande- 


He went away with a flea in 's ear. 
►—Beaumont and Fletcher. 


He that ie down can fall no lower. 
' — Butler. 


He that' has two strings t’ his bow. 
*— Butler, 


He^s a sure card. — ^Dryden. 


He that runs may read. — Cowper. 


He will give the devil his due. — 
Shakespeare. 


I have other fish to fry.' — Cemntes. 


Hit the nail on the head. — Beam 
mont and Fletcher. 


Hold their noses to the grindstone. 
— Thos. Middleton. 


How well I feathered my nest.- 
Rabelais. 


His bark is worse than his bite.— 
Herbert. 


Hide their diminished heads. — Mil* 
ton. 


I am almost frightened out of my 
seven senses. — Cervantes. 


I am just going to leap into the 
dark. — Rabelais. 


If you would be loved, love and be 
lovable. — Benj. Franklin. 


Imitation is the sincerest of flat- 
tery. — C. C. Colton. 


I’ll make the fur fly ’bout the ears 
of the old cur. — Butler. 


I can tell where my own shoe 
pinches me. — Cervantes. 


Ill blows the wind that profits no- 
body. — Shakespeare. 


I find the medicine worse than the 
malady. — Beaumont and Fletcher. 


I have you on the hip. — Shakespeare. 


It is a wise father that knows his 
own child. — Shakespeare. 


It is a poor sport that is not worth 
the candle. — Herbert. 


I will die in the last ditch. — Wil- 
liam of Orange. 


I won’t quarrel with my bread and 
butter. — Swift, 


It is better to wear out than to rust 
out. — Bishop Cumberland. 


Let us do or dfe. — Bums, 


and be fat — John ^ylon 
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lieap €^ut of the frying pan into the 
fire. — Cervantes, 


Let pride g^o afore, shame will fol- 
low after. — George Chapman. 


Lord, what fools these mortal be I 
r-Shakespeare. 


Let the worst come to the worst. — 
Cervantes. 


Living from hand to mouth. — Du 
Bartas. 


Look before you ere you leap.— Hut 
ler. 


Life is short, yet sweet.— Euripides. 


Looked unutterable things. — Thom- 
son. 


Men are but children of a larger 
growth. — Dryden. 


Make a virtue' of necessity. — Bur- 
ton. 


Man proposes, but God — 

Thos. a Kempis-. 


Matches are made in heaven. — ^Bur- 
ton. 


Mad as a March hare. — Halliwell. 


MonBe Cry® and no WulL— For- 
tescue. 


Much of a muchne^t— Vanbrugh. 


More knave than fool. — Cervantes. 


My man’s as true as steel.— Shake- 
speare. 


No man is a hero to his valet-de- 
chambre. — Attributed to Marshal Catl- 
nait. 


Never leave that till to-morrow 
whkfe you can dP to-day. — d^enj. 
Franklin. 


, No rule Is so general which adntits 
not some exception. — Burton. 


No cross/ BO crown.— BanliUJUs. 


Neat,, not gaudy. — Charles Lamb. 


Neees^ty knows no law except ta 
conquer. — Publius Syrus. 


Needle in a bottle of hay. — ^Pield. 


Not if I know myself at all. — 
Charles Lamb. 


Nothing is certain but death and 
taxes. — Benj. Franklin. 


Nought » venter nought have. — Hey- 
wood. 


Nat lost, but gone before. — Matthew 
Henry. 


On his last legs. — Thos. Middleton. 


Oft tipaes many things fall out be- 
tween the cup and the lip. — Greene. 


One foot in the grave. — Beaumont 
and Fletcher. ' 


One hour’s sleep before midnight is 
worth three after. — Herbert. 

Oil on troubled waters. — Bede. 


Of twO' evils I have chose the least. 
— Prior. 


Others set carts before the horses. — 
Rabelais. 


Ossa on Pelion. — Ovid. 


Rome was not built in one day.— 
Heywood. 

Pepny wise, pound foolish. — Burton. 


« Plain as a nose in a man’s face. — 
Rabelais. 


Put himself upon his good behavior, 
— Byron. 

Pity’s akin to love.— Thos- Sauth* 
i erne. 


Rise with the lark and with the lark 
to bed. — James Hurdis. 


Praise the bri^e that carried you 
ovwr.—- ^eo6. Oolman (the Younger). 
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Out of syght, out of mynd.— Googe. 


Tell tales out of schoole. — Heywoo<3« 


Right as a trivet. — R. H. Barham. 

Robbe Peter aud pay Paule.— Hey- 
wood. 

Set the cart before the horse.— Hey- 
^ ood. 


Tall oaks from little acorns grow.— ^ 
David Everett. 


The better day the better deed.«- 
Sir John Holt. 


Take Time by the forelock — ^Thales, 


She is no better than she should be. 
^Henry Fielding. 

So obliging that he ne’er oblig’d. — 
Pope. 

Seize time by the forelock.— Pitta- 
cus. 

Silence gives consent. — Fuller. 

She watches him as a cat would 
watch a mouse. — Swift. 

See and to be seen. — Ben Jonson. 

Set a beggar on horseback, and he 
will ride a gallop. — Bui'ton. 

Speech is silver, silence Is golden. — 
Carlyle. 

Snug as a bug in a rug. — ^The Strat- 
ford Jubilee. 


Spick and span new. — Cervantes. 


Smell a rat. — Cervantes. 

Strike the iron whilst it is hot. — 
Rabelais. 

Spare your breath cO ^ool your por- 
ridge. — Cervantes. 

Smooth runs the water .\r£lere Ae 
brook is deep. — Shakespeare. 


Speak boldly, and speak truly^ shame 
the devil. — Beaumont and Fletcher. 


The burnt child dreads the fire. — 
Ben Jonson. 


The coast was clear. — Michael Dray- 
ton. 


The more haste, ever the worst 
speed. — Churchill. 

The more the merrier. — Heywood. 


The mill will never grind with the 
water that is past. — Sarah Dowdney. 


The game is up. — Shakespeare. 


The King is dead! Long live the 
King I — Pardoe. 


The end must justify the means.— 
Prior. 


The fat is in the fire. — Heywood. 


The eyes have ‘one language every* 
where. — Herbert. 


There’s luck in odd numbers.—* 
Samuel Lover. 


There’s a time for all things.— 
Shakespeare. 


There can no great smoke arise, but 
there must be some fire. — Lyly. 


There are some remedies worse than 
the disease. — Publius Syrus. 


The remedy is worse than the dis* 
ease. — Bacon. 


iTiere is no jesting with edge tools. 
—Beaumont and Fletcher. 


The very of perfection. — Gold« 
smith. 

There, though last, not least. — Spen< 
ser. 


The time is out of jolnc — ffhaav* 
speare. 


That which is everybody’s business 
is nobody’s business. — Izaak Walton. 


This peck of troubles.— Cervantea» 
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The short and the long of it — 
Shakespeare. 


The will for the deed.— Colley Cib- 
ber. 


They that touch pitch will be de- 
filed. — Shakespeare. 


Though this may be play to you, 

’Tis death to us. — Roger L’Estrange^ 


Three may keep a secret if two of 
them are dead. — Benj. Franklin. 


Those that God loves, do not live 
long. — Herbert. 


’Tis nothing when you are used to it. 
— Swift. 


Thy will for deed 1 do accept— 
Du Bartas. 


’Tis neither here nor there. — Shake- 
speare. 


Two of a trade can ne^er agree.— 
Gay. 


To make a mountain of a mole-hill. 
— Henry Ellis. 


Two heads are better than one, — 
Heywood, 


Turn over a new leaf. — ^Thomas 
Dokker. 


To make a virtue of necessity. — 
Shakespeare. 


To put a girdle round about the 
world, — Geo. Chapman, 


Unquiet meals make ill digestions. — 
Shakespeare. 


WeTl take the good-will for the 
deed. — Rabelais. 


What’s one man’s poison, signior, 

Is another’s meat or drink. 

— Beaumont and Fletcher. 


We have here other fish to fry. — 
Rabelais. 


Time is money. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Virtue is her own reward. — Dry den. 


We have scotch’d the snake, not 
killed it. — Shakespeare. 


What will Mrs. Grundy say?— 
Thos. Morton. 


Whatever is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well. — Earl of Chester- 
field. 


What is sauce for the goose is sauce 
for a gander. — Tom Brown. 


What mare’s nest hast thou found? 
— Beaumont and Fletcher. 


Went in at the one eare and out 
at the other. — Heywood. 


When the lion’s skin cannot prevail, 
a little of the fox’s must be used. — 
Lysander. 


When the age is in, the wit is out 
— Shakespeare. 


Where there’s marriage without love 
there will be love without marriage. — 
Benj. Franklin. 


Where God hath a temple, the devil 
will have a chapel. — Burton, 


Where the streame runneth smooth- 
est, the water is deepest. — Lyly. 


Where the drink goes in, there the 
wit goes out. — Herbert. 

You must take the will for the deed. 
— Swift. 

Providence 

We must follow, not force Provi- 
dence. — Shakespeare. 


God tempei's the wind to the shorn 
lamb. — Sterne. 


Duties are ours ; events are God’s. 
— Cecil, 


Chance is a nickname for Provi- 
dence. — Chamfort. 


God’s providence is on the side of 
clear heads. — Henry Ward Beecher. 
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He who sends the storm steers the 
vessel. — Rev. T. Adams. 


Heaven trims our lamps while we 
sleep. — A. Bronson Alcott. 

There’s a special providence in the 
fall of a sparrow.— Shakespeare. 

Nothing with Ood can be acci- 
dental. — Longfellow. 


Providence protects us in all the 
details of our lot.— Mme. de Stael. 


How just is Providence in all its works. 
How swift to overtake us in our envies I 
— Lansdowne. 


Who finds not Providence all good and 
wise, _ , < j • 

Alike in what it gives, and what denies. 

— Pope. 


Warms in the sun, refreshes in the brecM. 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the 
trees. —Pope. 


Everything that happens in this 
world is a part of a great plan of God 
running through all time. — Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


Fear not, but trust in Providence, 
Wherever thou may’st he. 

—Thomas Haynes Bayly. 


* * his providence 
Out of our evil seek to bring forth good. 

— ^Milton. 


And pleas’d th’ Almighty’s orders to pcr- 
form, , t. 

Rides in the whirlwind and directs the 
storm. — Addison. 


If heaven send no supplies, 

The fairest blossom of the garden dies. 

— .William Browne. 


*Tis Providence alone secures 
In every change both mine and yours. 

— Cowper. 


God hangs the greatest weights uppn 
the smallest wires. — ^Bacon. 


A man’s heart deviseth his way: 
but the Lord directeth his steps. — 

Bible. ; - 

Gifts come from on high in their 
pwn peculiar forms.— Goethp. 


The superfluous blossoms on a fruit 
tree are meant to symbolize the large 
way in which God loves to do pleasant 
things. — Henry Ward Beecher, 


That’s best 

Which God sends. ’Twas His will: it is 
mine. —Owen Meredith. 


He that doth the ravens feed, yea, 
providently caters for the sparrow, be 
comfort to my age, — Shakespeare. 


There is a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. 

— Shakespeare. 


Happy the man who sees a God employ’d 
In all the good and ill that checker life! 

— Cowper, 


Behind a frowning providence 
He hides a smiling face. — Cowper. 


He that will watch Providence shall 
never want a Providence to watch.— 
Plavel. 


But heaven hath a hand in these events; 
To whose high will we bound our calm 
contents. —Shakespeare. 


There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way. 

— William Cullen Bryant. 

Surely the equity of Providence has 
balanced peculiar sufferings with pecul- 
iar enjoyments. — ohnson. 


We are not to lead events, but to 
follow them. — Epictetus. 


There is a sweet little cherub that 
sits up aloft, to keep watch for the 
life of poor Jack. — Hibdin. 


Now is it surprising, because it is 
Providence that has given us the coun- 
try and the art of man that has built 
the cities. — Varro. 


Providence is but another name for 
natural law. Natural law itself would 
go out in a minute if it were »ot for 
the divine thought that is behind it — 
Henry Ward Beecher 


We are apt to believe In Provideuci 
so long as we have our own way ; but 
if things go awry^ than we thinkt if 
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there is a God, He is in heaven, and 
not on earth. — Henry Ward Beecher. 

I must not quarrel with the will 
0£ highest dispensation, which herein, 
Haply had ends above my reach to know- 
— Milton. 

Surely there are in every man’s life 
certain rubs, doublings, and wrenches, 
which pass a while under the effects 
of chance, but at the last, well exam- 
ined, prove the mere hand of God. — 
Sir Thomas Browne. 

0 God, Thy arm was here; 

And not to us, but to Thy arm alone. 

Ascribe we all I — Shakespeare. 

Providence certainly does not favor 
individuals, but the deep wisdom of its 
counsels extends to the instruction and 
ennoblement of alli^ — Wilhelm von 
Humboldt. 

It is not given to our weak intel- 
lects to understand the steps of Prov- 
idence as they occur : we comprehend 
them only as we look back upon them 
in the far-distant past. — George B. 
McClellan. 

God’s plans, like lilies pure and 
white, unfold; we must not tear the 
close-shut leaves apart; time will re- 
veal the calyxes of gold. — May Riley 
Smith. 

In some time, His good time, I shall ar- 
rive; 

He guides me and the bird 

In His good time. —Robert Browning, 

A cockle-fish may as soon crowd the 
ocean into its narrow shell, as vain 
man ever comprehend the decrees of 
God I — Bishop Beveridge. 

We sometimes had those little rubs 
which Providence sends to enhance 
the value of its favors. — Goldsmith. 

Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 
A hero perish, or a sparrow fall, 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurl’d, 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 

—Pope. 

But he never would believe that 
Providence had sent a few men into 
the world, ready booted and spurred 


to ride, and millions ready saddled and 
bridled to be ridden. — Riqhard Rum- 
bold. 

Behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping 
watch above His own. — Lowell. 

God made bees, and bees made honey, 

God made man, and^ man made money; 
Pride^ made the devil, and the devil made 
sin; 

So God made a cole-pit to put the devil in. 
Transcribed by James Henry Dixon. 

That very law which moulds a tear, 

And bids it trickle from its source, 

That law preserves the earth a sphere. 
And guides the planets in their course. 

— Sam’l Rogers. 

He who ruleth the raging of the sea 
knows also how to check the designs 
of the ungodly. I submit myself with 
reverence to His Holy Will. O Abner, 
I fear my God, and I fear none but 
Him. — Racine. 

The heavens do not send good haps 
in handfuls, but let us pick out our 
good by little, and with care, from out 
much bad, that still our little world 
may know its king. — Sir P. Sidney. 

I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 

—Whittier. 

All which is real now remaineth, 

And fadeth never; 

The hand which upholds it now sustaineth 
The soul forever. — ^Whittier. 

But every human path leads on to God; 

He holds a myriad finer threads than gold, 
And strong as holy wishes, drawing us 
With delicate tension upward to Himself. 

— E. C. Stedman. 

We, ignorant of ourselves. 
Beg often our own harms, which the wise 
powers 

Deny us for our good; so find we profit, 
By losing of our prayers. — Shakespeare. 

However benevolent may be the in- 
tentions of Providence, they do not 
always advance the happiness of the 
individual. Providence has always 
higher ends ill view, and works in & 
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pre-eminent degree on the inner feel- 
ings and disposition. — Wilhelm von 
Humboldt. 


Yes, Thou art ever present. Power supreme 1 
Not circumscrib’d by time, nor fix’d to 
space, 

Confin’d to altars, nor to temples bound. ^ 
In wealth, in want, in freedom, or in 
chains. 

In dungeons or on thrones, the faithful find 
Thee I — Hannah More. 


What in me is dark, 

Illumine; what is low, raise and support; 
That to the height o>£ this great argument 
I may assert eternal Providence, 

And justify the ways of God to men. 

— Milton. 


Duties are ours; events are God’s. 
This removes an infinite burden from 
the shoulders of a miserable, tempted, 
dying creature. On this consideration 
only can he securely lay down his head 
and close his eyes. — Cecil, 


It is remarkable that Providence 
has given us all things for our advan- 
tage near at hand ; but ii"on, gold, and 
silver, being both the instruments of 
blood and slaughter and the price of it, 
nature has hidden in the bowels of the 
earth. — Seneca. 


I asked a hermit once in Italy how 
he could venture to live alone, in a 
single cottage, on the top of a moun- 
tain, a mile from any habitation? He 
replied that, “Providence was his very 
next-door neighbor.” — Sterne. 


Go, mark the matchless working of the 
power 

That shuts within the seed the future 
flower:^ 

Bids these in elegance of form excel. 

In colour these, and those delight the 
smell, 

Sends nature forth, the daughter of the 
skies, 

To dance on earth, and charm all human 
eyes. — Cowper. 


He maketh kings to sit in soverainty; 

He maketh subjects to their powre ot^y; 
He pulleth downe, He setteth up on hy: 

He gives to this, from that He takes away; 
For all we have is His: what He list doe he 
may. — Spenser. 


You may say, “I wish to send this 
ball so as to kill the lion crouching 


yonder, ready to spring upon me. My 
wishes are all right, and I hope Provi- 
dence will direct the ball.” Provi- 
dence won’t. You must do it; and if 
you do not, you are a dead man. — 
Beecher. 


And I will trust that He who heeds 
The life that hides in mead and wold, 
Who hangs yon alder’s crimson beads, 

And stains these mosses green and gold, 
Will still, as He hath done, incline 
His gracious care to me and mine. 

— Whittier. 


Providence has a wild, rough, incal- 
culable road to its end, and it is of no 
use to try to whitewash its huge, 
mixed instrumentalities, or to dress up 
that terrific benefactor in a clean shirt 
and white neckcloth of a student in 
divinity. — Emerson. 


Somewhat of goodness, something true 
From sun and spirit shining through 
All faiths, all worlds, as through the dark 
Of ocean shines the lighthouse spark, 
Attests the presence everywhere 
Of love and providential care. 

— Whittiei. 


Divine Providence tempers His 
blessings to secure their better effect 
He keeivi our joys and our fears on an 
even balance, that we may neither pre- 
sume nor despair. By such composi- 
tions God is pleased to make both our 
crosses more tolerable and our enjoy- 
ments more wholesome and safe. — W. 
Wogan. 


The decrees of Providence are in- 
scrutable. In spite of man’s short- 
sighted endeavors to dispose of events 
according to his own wishes and his 
own purposes, there is an Intelligence 
beyond his reason, which holds the 
scales of justice, and promotes his 
well-being, in spite of his puny efforts. 
— Moder. 


All Nature is but art unknown to thee; 

All chance direction, which thou canst nc^ 
see; 

All discord, harmony not understood; 

All partial evil, universal good; 

And spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite. 
One truth is clear, Whatever is is right. 

— Pope. 


Dong may it remain in this mixed 
world a question not easy of decision^ 
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which is the more beautiful evidence 
of the Almighty’s goodness, the soft 
white hand formed for the ministra- 
tions of sympathy and tenderness, or 
the rough hard hand which the heart 
softens, teaches, and guides in a mo- 
ment. — Dickens. 

Through heaven and earth 
God’s will moves freely, and I follow it, 

As color follows light. He overflows 
The firmamental walls with deity, 
Therefore with love; His lightnings go 
abroad. 

His pity may do so, His angels must, 
Whene’er He gives them charges. 

— Mrs. Browning. 

To make our reliance upon Provi- 
dence both pious and rational, we 
should, in every great enterprise we 
take in hand, prepare all things with 
that care, diligence, and activity, as if 
■here were no such thing as Provi- 
dence for us to depend upon ; and 
again, when we have done all this, we 
should as wholly and humbly rely 
upon it, as if we had made no prepara- 
tions at all. — South. 

The ways of heaven are dark and intricate, 
Puzzled in mazes, and perplex’d with er- 
rors; 

Our understanding traces them in vain, 
Lost and bewilder’d in the fruitless search; 
Nor sees w th how much art the windings 
run, 

Nor where the regular confusion ends. 

— Addison. 

If God but cares for our inward 
and eternal life, if by all the expe- 
riences of this life He is reducing it 
and preparing for its disclosure, noth- 
ing can befall us but prosperity. 
Every sorrow shall be but the setting 
of some luminous jewel of joy. Our 
very morning shall be but the enamel 
around the diamond; our very hard- 
ships but the metallic , rim that holds 
the opal, glancing with strange in- 
terior fires. — Beecher. 

Hound about wliat TS lies^ a whole 
mysterious world of what might be^ 
a psychological romance of possihil- 
ities and things that do not happen. 
By going out a few minutes sooner or 
later, by stopping to speak with a 
friend at a corner, by meeting this 
man or that, or by turning down this 
street instead of the ether, we may let 


slip some great occasion of good, or 
avoid some impending evil, by which 
the whole current of our lives would 
have been changed. There is no pos- 
sible solution to the dark enigma but 
the one word “Providence.” — Long- 
fellow. 

God smiles as He has always smiled; 

Ere suns and moons could wax and wane, 
Ere stars were thundergirt, or piled 
The Heavens, God thought on me His child; 
Ordained a life for me, arrayed 
Its circumstances, every one 
To the minutest; ay, God said 
This head this hand should rest upon 
Thus, ere He fashioned star or sun. 

— Robert Browning. 

O, all-preparing Providence divine! 

In Thy large book what secrets are enroll’d I 
What sundry helps doth Thy great power 
assign, 

To prop the course which Thou intend’st 
to hold? 

What mortal sense is able to define 
Thy mysteries, Thy counsels many fold? 

It is Thy wisdom strangely that extends 
Obscure proceedings to apparent ends. 

— Drayton, 

And is there care in heaven? and is there 
love 

In heavenly spirits to the creatures base, 
That may compassion of their evils move? 
There is; else much more wretched were 
the case 

Of men than beasts. But 0! th’ exceeding 
grace 

Of highest God that loves His creatures so, 
And all His works with mercy doth em- 
brace, 

That blessed angels He sends to and fro 
To serve to wicked man, to serve His 
wicked foe ! 

How oft do they their silver bowers leave 
To come to succour us that succour want? 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skies, like fiymg pursuivant, 
Against foul fiends to aid us militant^ 

They for us fight, they watch and duly 
ward, 

And their bright squadrons round about us 
plant; 

Aad for love, and nothing for reward : 

0 wliy should neavenly God to men have 
Such regard? " — Spenser. 

Prudence 

The bounds of ' a mdn’s knowledge 
are easily concealed, if he has but 
prudence. — Goldsmith. 

The prudence of the best heads is 
often defeated by the tenderness ol 
the best of hearts.—Fielding. 
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Prudence is the virtue of the senses. 

' — Emerson. 

I love prudence very little, if it is 
not moral. — Joubert. 

It is prudence that first forsakes 
the wretched. — Ovid. 

It seems as if prudence exhaled a 
perfume.- — Achilles Poincelot. 

In everything the middle course is 
best. — Plautus. 


Prudence is the knowledge of things 
to be sought, and those to be shunned. 
— Cicero. 


No other protection is wanting, pro^ 
vided you are under the guidance of 
prudence. — J u venal. 

It becomes a wise man to try nego- 
tiation before arms.-^-Terence. 


An army abroad is of little use un- 
less there are prudent counsels at 
home.- — Cicero. 


Prudence, like experience, ' must be 
paid for.— Sheridan. 

According to her cloth she cut her 
coat. — Dryden. 


There must be in prudence also some 
master virtue. — Aristotle. 


Dine on little, and sup on less. — 
Cervantes. 


At a great pennyworth pause a 
while.— Benjamin Franklin. 


If thou art terrible to many, then 
beware of many. — Ausonius. 


When any great design thou dost intend. 
Think on the means, the manner, and the 
eird. — Sir J. Denham. 


No god is absent where prudence 
dwells.— Juvenal. 


Beware of desperate steps. The darkest 
day, 

Live till to-morrow, will have pass’d away. 

— Cowper. 


That should be long considered 
which can be decided but once.— Pub- 
lius Syrus. 


A man exercising no forethought 
will soon experience present sorrow. — 
Confucius. 


Prudence and love are inconsistent; 
in proportion as the last increases, the 
other decreases. — Rochefoucauld. 


Put your trust in God, my boys, and 
keep your powder try. — Col. Blacker. 


When we are young we lay up for 
old age; when we are old we save for 
death.— La Bruyfere. 

The first years of man must make 
provision for the last.-— Samuel John- 
son. 


Prudence is not poverty; it is the 
thorny road to wealth.- — Charles 
Reade. 


I recommend you to take care of the 
minutes, for the hours will take care 
of themselves.— Lord Chesterfield. 


We accomplish more by prudence 
than by force. — Tacitus. 


There is no praise we have not laV' 
ished upon prudence; and yet she can- 
not assure to us the most trifling 
event.— La Rochefoucauld. 


Prudence is that virtue by which we 
discern what is proper to be done 
under the various circumstances of 
time and place. — Milton. 


A woman’s best qualities are harm- 
ful if undiluted with prudence. — Victor 
Hugo. 


Prudence is one of the virtues which 
were called cardinal by the ^cient 
ethical writers. — ^William Fleming. 


Prudence is a necessary ingredient 
in all the virtues, without which they 
degenerate into folly and excess.— 
Jeremy Collier. 


Forethought and prudence are the 
proper qualities of a leader. — Tacitus. 
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rtiles <yi i>xudeii6G, like tbe ld,ws 
of the stone tables, are for the most 
part prohibitive. “Thou shalt not” is 
their characteristic formula. — Cole- 
ridge. 

I knew once a very covetous, sordid 
fellow, who used to say, Take cate of 
the pence; for the pounds will take 
care of themselves. — Lord Chester- 
field. 

Prudence is the virtue of the senses. 
It is the science of appearances. It is 
the outmost action of the inward life. 
— EJmersdn. 

Prudence is not only the first in 
rank of the virtues political and 
moral, but she is the director and 
regulator, the standard of them all. — 
Burke. 

Men are born with two eyes, but 
with one tongue, in order that they 
should see twice as much as they say. 
— Colton. 

The virtuous woman flees from dan- 
ger; she tmsts more to her prudence 
in shunning it than in her strength to 
overcome it. — J. Petit-Senn. 

Prudent and active men, who know 
their strength and use it with limit 
and circumspection, alone go far in 
the affairs of the world. — Goethe. 

Prudence is a quality incompatible 
With vice, and can never be effectively 
enlisted in its cause. — Burke. 

Be prudent, and if you bear 

* * * some insult or some threat 

* * ♦ have the appearance of not 
hearing it.-^George Sand. 

In ancient times all things were cheape, 

Tis good to looke before thou leape, 

When come is ripe ’^tis time to reaj»e. 

— ^Martyn Farkcff. 

'ifhe great end of prudence is to give 
cheerfulness to those hours which 
splendor cannot gild, and acclamation 
cannot exhilarate. — Johnson. 

Be circumspect fn yonr dealings, 
let the seed you plant be the off- 


spring of prudence and care ; thus 
fruit follows the fair blossom, as 
honor follows a good life. — Hosea 
Ballou. 

Prudence supposes the value of the 
end to be assumed, and refers only to 
the adaptation of the means. It is 
the relation of right means for given 
ends. — Whewell. 

If the prudence of reserVe and de^ 
corum dictates silence in some circum- 
stances, in others prudence of a higher 
order may justify us in speaking our 
thoughts. — Burke. 

And by a i^udent flight and cunning save 
A life which valour could not, from the 
grave. 

A better buckler I can soon regain. 

But who can get another life again ^ 

-^Archilochus. 

For oaths are straws, men's faiths are 
wafer-cakes, 

And hold-fast is the only doj^ 

—Shakespeare. 

Remember that nothing will supply 
the want of pmdence, and that negli- 
gence and irregularity long continued 
will make knowledge useless, wit ridic- 
ulous, and genius contemptible. — Dr. 
Johnson. 

Be advis'd; 

Heat not a furnace for your foe s® hot 
That it do singe yourself: we may outrun,, 
By violent swiftness, that which we run at, 
And lose by over-running. 

— Shakespeare. 

The richest endowments of the mind 
are temperance, prudence, and forti- 
tude. Prudence is a universal virtue, 
which enters into the composition of 
all the rest ; and where she is not, for- 
titude loses its name and nature. — Vol- 
taire. 

Love ill, trust a few, 

Do wrong to none; be ible for thme enemy 
Rather in power than use, and keep thy 
friend , , , . 

Under thy own lifei's key : be check d for 
silence, 

But never tax’d for speech. 

I —Shakespeare. 

I Bpnrious prudence^ makipg th« 
i Senses final, is the god of sots and 
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ards, and is the subject of all comedy. 
It is nature’s joke, and therefore liter- 
ature’s. True prudence limits this 
sensualism by admitting the knowl- 
edge of an internal and real world. — 
Emerson. 


Have more than thou showest, 

Speak less than thou knowest, 

JLend less than thou owest. 

Ride more than thou goest, 

Learn more than thou trowest, 

Set less than thou throwest. 

— Shakespeare. 


In the embers shining bright 
A garden grows for thy delight, 

With roses yellow, red, and white. 

But, O my child, beware, beware 1 
Touch not the roses growing there. 

For every rose a thorn doth bear. 

— R. W. Gilder. 


Prudence is a duty which we owe 
ourselves, and if we will be so much 
our own enemies as to neglect it, we 
are not to wonder if the world is de- 
ficient in discharging their duty to us; 
for when a man lays the foundation 
of his own ruin, others too often are 
apt to build upon it. — Fielding. 


In Virgil’s account of 'the good 
housewife, who rises early in order to 
measure out the work of the house- 
hold, and in Solomon’s description of 
the thrifty woman of his time, one 
sees the value set upon feminine in- 
dustry and economy in times far re- 
moved from our own. — Julia Ward 
Ho\ye. 


All these you may avoid but the 
Lie Direct; and you may avoid that 
too, with an If. I knew when seven 
justices could not take up a quarrel, 
but when the parties were met them- 
selves, one of them thought but of an 
If, as “If you said so, then I said so;” 
and they shook hands and swore broth- 
ers. Your If is the only peace-maker; 
much virtue in If. — Shakespeare. 


Those who, in the confidence of supe- 
rior capacities or attainments, neglect 
the common maxims of life, should be 
reminded that nothing will supply the 
want of prudence; but that negligence 
and irregularity, long continued, will 
make knowledge useless, wit ridicu- 


lous, and genius contemptible. — John- 
son. 

Prudery 

Prudery is the bastard child of vir- 
tue. — Ouida. 


Prudery is the hypocrisy of mod* 
esty. — Massias. 


Prudery is ignorance. — Goldsmith. 


Over-niceness may be under-nice- 
ness. — Richardson. 


Some women don buckler and spear 
to fight dragons which have no exist- 
ence. — F. A. Durivage. 


There are no greater prudes than 
those women who have some secret to 
hide. — George Sand. 


Prudery is the innocence of the 
vicious — external sanctity, assumed as 
a cover for internal laxity. — Chatfield. 


Prudery is often immodestly mod* 
est; its habit is to multiply sentinels 
in proportion as the fortress is less 
threatened. — G. D. Prentic^. 


That prudery which survives youth 
and beauty resembles a scarecrow left 
in the fields after harvest. — J. Petit 
Senn. 


A jest that makes a virtuous woma» 
only smile often frightens away a 
prude; but when real danger forced 
the former to flee, the latter advances, 
— Latina. 


Yon ancient prude, whose wither'd features 
show 

She might be young some forty years ago, 
Her elbows pimon’tT close upon her hips, 
Her head erect, her fan upon her lips, 

Her eyebrows arch'd, her eyes both gone 
astray 

To watch yon amorous couple in their play. 
With bony and unkerchiefM neck defies 
The rude inclemency of wintry skies, 

And sails, with lappet-head and mincing 
airs, 

Duly at chink of bell to morning prayers. 

— Cowper. 

PubUc 

The majority of a society is the true 
definition of the public.— Johnson. 
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The public is wiser than the wisest 
critic. — Bancroft 


The public have neither shame nor 
gratitude. — Hazlitt. 


I wish the crowd to feel itself well treated, 
Especially since it lives and lets me live. . 

— Goethe. 


The public! the public! how many 
fools does it require to make the pub- 
lic? — Chamfort. 


I am very anxious to please the 
public, particularly as it lives and lets 
live.— Goethe. 


Self-interest, be it enlightened, 
works indirectly for the public good. 
— Prescott. 


The public wishes itself to be man- 
aged like a woman ; one must say noth- 
ing to it except what it likes to hear. — 
Goethe. 


He who serves the public Is a poor 
animal; he worries himself to death 
and no one thanks him for it. — 
Goethe. 


An enlightened self-interest, which, 
when well understood, they tell us 
will identify with an interest more en- 
larged and public. — Burke. 


All nations that grew great out of 
little or nothing did so merely by the 
public-mindedness of particular per- 
sons. — South. 


A man, if he be active and energetic, 
can hardly fail also, be he never so 
selfish, of benefiting the general public 
interest. — Benjamin F. Butler. 


That is, in a great degree, true of 
all men, which was said of the Athen- 
ians, that they were like sheep, of 
which a flock is more easily driven 
than a single one. — Whately. 


A thousand wheels of labor ate 
turned by dear affections, and kept in 
motion by self-sacrificing endurance; 
and the crowds that pour forth in the 
morning and return at night are daily 
procession® at love and duty. — Chapin. 


In a free and republican govern- 
ment, you cannot restrain the voice of 
the multitude. Every man will speak 
as he thinks, or, more properly, with- 
out thinking, and consequently will 
judge of effects without attending to 
their causes. — Washington. 

Punctuality 

Strict punctuality is a cheap virtue. 
— Franklin. 


Regularity is unity ; unity is godlike. 
— Richter. 


It is of no use running; to set out 
betimes is the main point. — La Fon- 
taine. 


I have always been a quarter of an 
hour before my time, and it has made 
a man of me. — Lord Nelson. 


Punctuality is the stern virtue of 
men of business, and the graceful 
courtesy of princes. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Strict punctuality is perhaps the 
cheapest virtue which can give force 
to an otherwise utterly insignificant 
character. — J. F. Boyes. 


If I have made an appointment with 
you, I owe you punctuality; I have 
no right to throw away your time, if I 
do my own. — Cecil. 


The most indispensable qualification 
of a cook is punctuality. The same 
must be said of guests. — Brillat-Sav- 
arin. 


Unfaithfulness in the keeping of an 
appointment is an act of clear dis- 
honesty. You may as well borrow a 
person’s money as his time. — Horace 
Mann. 


Lost wealth may be replaced by in- 
dustry, lost knowledge by study, lost 
health by temperance or medicine ; but 
lost time is gone forever. — Samue? 
Smiles. 


I give it as my deliberate and sol- 
emn conviction that the individual 
who is habitually tardy in meeting a» 
appointment will never be respected 
or successful in life. — Rev. W. Fisk. 
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I could never think well of a man’s 
intellectual or moral character if he 
was habitually unfaithful to his ap- 
pointments. — Emmons. 


Method and punctuality are so little 
natural to man that where they exist 
they are commonly the effect of edu- 
cation or discipline. — W. B. Clulow. 

Pnnislimexit 

Though punishment be slow, still it 
comes. — George Herbert 


Punishment follows close on crime. 

— Horace. 

Gold must be beaten, and a child 
scourged. — Ben Sira. 


The power of punishment is to 
silence, not to confute. — Johnson. 


And still adore the hand that gives 
the blow. — John Pomfret. 


Unrespited, unpitied, unrepriev’d. — 
Milton. 


That is the bitterest of all — to wear 
the yoke of our own wrong-doing. — 
George Eliot. 


The schoolmaster deserves to be 
beaten himself who beats nature in a 
boy for a fault. — Thomas Puller. 


The public have more interest 
in the punishment of an injury than 
ne who receives it. — Cato. 


The only effect of public punish- 
ment is to show the rabble how bravely 
it can be borne. — Landor. 


The work of eradicating crimes is 
not by making punishment familiar, 
but formidable. — Goldsmith. 


We do not correct the man we hang; 
we correct others by him. — Montaigne. 


Corporeal punishment falls far more 
heavily than most weighty pecuniary 
penalty. — Seneca. 


Eveiy great example of punishment 
has in it some injustice; but the suf- 
fering individual is compensated by 
Che public good. — Tacitus, 


The object of punishment is preven- 
tion from evil; it never can be made 
impulsive to good. — Horace Mann. 


When men of talents are punished, 
authority is strengthened. — Tacitus. 


There is nothynge that more dysplcaseth 
God 

Than from theyr children to spare the rod. 

— Skelton. 


Heaven is not always angry when He 
strikes, 

But most chastises those whom most He 
likes. — ^John Pomfret. 


An avenging God closely follows the 
haughty. — Seneca. 


The time that precedes punishment 
is the severest part of it. — Seneca. 


The sins committed by many pass 
unpunished. — Lucan. 


A variety in punishment is of utility, 
as well as a proportion. — Washington. 


Punishment, that is the justice for 
the unjust. — St. Augustine. 


There is no greater punishment than 
that of being abandoned to one’s self. 
— Pasquier Quesnel. 


God is on the side of virtue; for 
whoever dreads punishment suffers it, 
and whoever deserves it, dreads it — 
Colton. 


If punishment reaches not the mind 
and makes not the will supple, it hard- 
ens the offender. — Locke. 


The best of us being unfit to die, 
what an inexpressible absurdity to put 
the worst to death I^Hawthome. 


Punishment is a fruit that, unsus- 
pected, ripens within the flower of the 
pleasure that concealed it. — Emerson. 


There is no future pang can deal 
that justice on the self-condemned he 
deals on his own soul. — Byron. 


One man meets an infamous pun- 
ishment for that crime which confers 
a diadem upon another. — Juvecuii 
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To leave no interval between the 
sentence and the fulfillment of it doth 
beseem God only, the Immutable! — 
Coleridge. 


A just chastisement may benefit a 
man, though it seldom does; but an 
unjust one changes all his blood to 
gall. — Ouida. 


The severity of laws prevents their 
execution. When the penalty is exces- 
sive, one is forced to prefer impunity. 
< — Montesquieu. 


There is no greater punishment of 
wickedness than that it is dissatisfied 
with itself and its deeds. — Seneca. 


The punishment of criminals should 
be of use ; when a man is hanged he is 
good for nothing. — Voltaire. 


If Jupiter hurled his thunderbolt as 
often as men sinned, he would soon be 
out of thunderbolts. — Ovid. 


It is hard, but it is excellent, to find 
the right knowledge of when correc- 
tion is necessary and when grace doth 
most avail. — Sir P. Sidney. 


Just prophet, let the damn’d one dwell 
Full m the sight of Paradise, 

Beholding heaven and feeling hell. 

— Moore. 


Every instance of a man’s suffering 
the penalty of the law is an instance 
of the failure of that penalty in effect- 
ing its purpose, which is to deter. — 
Whately. 


Never yet were the feelings and in- 
stincts of our nature violated with im- 
punity; never yet was the voice^ of 
conscience silenced without retribu- 
tion. — Mrs. Jameson. 


That kind of discipline whose pun- 
gent severity is in the manifestations 
of paternal love, compassion, and ten* 
derness is the most sure of its object. 
— Hosea Ballou. 


It is as expedient that wicked 
map be punished as that a sick man 
be cured, by a physician ; for all chas- 
tiiBem^t is a kind of niedicine.^Pk>tcX 


Care should be taken that the pun- 
ishment does not exceed the guilt; and 
also that some men do not suffer for 
offenses for which others are not even 
indicted. — Cicero. 


Faults of the head are punished in 
this world, those of the heart in an- 
other; but as most of our vices are 
compound, so also is their punishment. 
— Colton. 


Crime and punishment grow out of 
one stem. Punishment is a fruit that, 
unsuspected, ripens within the flower 
of the pleasure that concealed it.— * 
Emerson, 


If the people be led by laws, and 
uniformity sought to be given thepa 
by punishments, they will try to avoid 
the punishment, but have no sense of 
shame. — Confucius. 


The only effect of public punish- 
ment is to show the rabble how bravely 
it can be borne ; and that every one 
who hath lost a toe-nail hath suffered 
worse. — Landor. 


Even legal punishments lose all ai)- 
pearance of justice, when too strictly 
inflicted on men compelled by the last 
extremity of distress to incur them. — 
Junius. 


Don’t let us rejoice in punishment, 
even when the hpnd of God alone in- 
flicts it. The best of us are but poor 
wretches, just saved from shipwreck. 
Can we feel anything but awe and 
pity when we see a fellow-passenger 
swallowed by the waves? — George 
Eliot. 


The goodness of God to mankind is 
no less evinced in the chastisement 
with which He corrects His children 
than in the smiles of His providence; 
for the Lord will not cast off forever, 
but though He cause grief, yet will 
He have compassion ^cording to the 
multitude of His mercies. — Hosea Bal- 
lou. 


To make punishments Efficacious, 
two things are necessary. They must 
never be disproportioned to the offence, 
find they must be certain. — Simnift. 
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There are dreadful punishments The smallest speck is seen on snow* 
enacted against thieves ; but it^ were — Gay. 
much better to make such good pro- * 

visions, by which every man might be Pure and chaste as the falling snow, 
put in a method how to live, and so . — T, B. Bead. 

to be preserved from the fatal neces- — 

sity of stealing and dying for it — Every pure thought is a glimpse of 

Moore. God. — ^Bartol. 

A sincere acquaintance with our- Purity of mind and conduct is the 
selves teaches us humility; and from first glory of a woman. — Mme. de 
humility springs that benevolence StagL 

which eoi ipassionates the transgres- 

sors we condemn,^ and prevents the Purity lives and derives its life 
punishments we inflict from them- solely from the Spirit of God. — Col- 
selves partaking of crime, in being ton. 

rather the wreakings of revenge than 

the chastisements of virtue. — Jane Cleanse tber fountain if yon would 

Porter. purify the streams. — A. Bronson Al- 

. cott. 

Our measure of rewards and punish- 

ments is most partial and incomplete, The stream is always purer at its 
absurdly inadequate, utterly worldly; source. — Pascal. 

and we wish to continue it into the 

next world. Into that next and awful Only the heart without a stain 
world we strive to pursue men, and knows perfect ease. — Goethe. 

send after them our impotent paltry 

verdicts of condemnation or acquittal. gg purity of life the test, leave to 
We set up our paltry little rod to j-he heart, to heaven the rest.— 
measure heaven immeasurable. — Sprague. 

Thackeray. 


The twig is so easily bended, 

I have banished the rule and the rod; 

I have taught them the goodness of know!* 

They have taught me the goodness ot 
God; 

My heart is the dungeon of darkness, 
Where I shut them for breaking a rule; 
My frown is sufficient correction; 

My loVe is the law of the school. 

— Charles M. Dickinson. 


Whatever is worthy to be loved for 
anything is worthy of preservation. 
A wise and dispassionate legislator, if 
any such should ever arise among men, 
will not condemn to death him 
has done or is likely to do more serv- 
ice than injury to society. Blocks and 
gibbets are the nearest Objects with 
legislators, and their business is never 
with hopes or with virtues. — Landor.' * 

.Purity 

Blessed be the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God. — Bible. 


Purity in person and in morals is 
true godliness. — Hosea Ballou. 


Purity is the feminine, truth the 
masculine, of honor. — Hare. 

There’s nothing ill can dwell in such 
a temple. — Shakespeare. 

There dwelleth in the sinlessness of 
youth a sweet rebuke that vice may 
not endure, — Mrs. Embury, 

An angel might have stoop’d to see, 

And bless’d her for her purity. 

—Dr. Mackay. 

While our hearts are pure, our lives 
are happy and our peace is sure. — 
William Winter. 

Purity of heart the noblest in- 
heritance, aud Ibve the fairest orna- 
ment, of woman^— Claudius. 

Let thy mind’s sweetness, have its 
operation upon thy body, clothes, and 
habitation. — George Herbert 

As pure in thought as angels are, t(r 
know her was .tq Iqve her. — RpgenSv 
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I pray Thee, O God, that I may be 
beautiful within. — Socrates. 


The man who in this world can 
keep the whiteness of his soul is not 
likely to lose it in any other. — ^Alex- 
ander Smith. 


*Tis said the lion will turn and flee 
From a maid in the pride of her purity. 

— Byron. 


The sun, though it passes through 
dirty places, yet remains as pure as 
before. — Sir E. Coke. 


He that has light within his own 
clear breast may sit in the center, and 
enjoy bright day. — Milton. 


God be thanked that there are some 
in the world to whose hearts the bar- 
nacles will not cling. — J. G. Holland. 


Her form was fresher than the morning 
rose 

When the dew wets its leaves; unstained 
and pure 

As is the lily, or the mountain snow. 

— Thomson. 


The love of woman is a precious 
treasure. Tenderness has no deeper 
source, devotion no purer shrine, sac- 
I'ifice no more saintlike abnegation. — 
Saint-Foix. 


The chaste mind, like a polished 
plane, may admit foul thoughts, with- 
out receiving their tincture. — Sterne. 


A spirit pure as hers, 

Is always pure, even while it errs: 

As sunshine, broken in the rill, 

Though turned astray, is sunshine still. 

— Moore. 


The purer the golden vessel,^ the 
more readily is it bent ; the higher 
worth of woman is sooner lost than 
that of man. — Richter. 


Who has a breast so pure but some 
uncleanly apprehensions keep leets and 
law-days and in session sit with medi- 
tations lawful?— Shakespeare. 


If a womau be herself pure and 
noble-hearted, she will come into every 
circle as a person does into a heated 
room, who carries with him the fresh- 


ness of the woods where he has been 
walking. — Frances Power Cobbe. 


By the ancients, courage was re- 
garded as practically the main part of 
virtue; by us, though I hope we are 
not less brave, purity is so regarded 
now. — J. C. Hare. 


And steal immortal kisses from her lips; 
Which even in pure and vestal modesty. 
Still blush as thinking their own kisses sin. 

— Shakespeare. 


Spring has no blossom fairer than thy form; 

Winter no snow-wreath purer than thy 
mind; 

The dew-drop trembling to the morning 
beam 

Is like thy smile, pure, transient, heaven- 
refin’d. — Mrs. Lydia Jane Pierson. 


Around her shone 

The light of love, the purity of grace. 

The mind, the music breathing from her 
face; 

The heart whose softness harmonized the 
whole; 

And, ohl that eye was in itself a soul I 

— Byron. 

Purpose 

Purpose is what gives life a mean- 
ing. — Charles H. Parkhurst. 


Purpose directs energy, and purpose 
makes energy. — Charles H. Parkhurst.* 


Childhood may do without a grand 
purpose, but manhood cannot. — J. G. 
Holland. 


Eife, to be worthy of a rational be- 
ing, must be always in progression; 
we must always purpose to do more 
or better than in time past. — Johnson. 


A man’s longest purposes will be his 
best purposes. It is true, life is short 
and uncertain; but it is better to live 
on the short arc of a large circle than 
to describe the whole circumference of 
a small circle. — Charles H. Parkhurst. 


Make thick my blood, 

Stop up the access and passage to remorse; 
That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose. — ^Shakespeare. 


There is no action so slight, nor so 
mean, but it may be done to a great 
purpose, and ennobled therefore; nor 
is any purpose so great but that slight 
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actions may help it, and may be so 
done as to help it much, most espe- 
cially that chief of all purposes, the 
pleasing of God. — Ruskin. 

Purse 

Avarice fills its purse at the expense 
of its belly.— Haliburton. 


I can get no remedy against this 
consumption of the purse ; borrowing 


only lingers and lingers it out, but the 
disease is incurable. — Shakespeare, 


The man whose purse is empty can 
cheerfully sing before the robber.— 
Juvenal. 


How, without clothes, could we pos- 
sess the master organ, soul’s seat and 
true pineal gland of the body social— 
I mean a purse? — Carlyle. 



o 


haoIzs 

Quacks pretend to cure other 
men’s disorders, but fail to find 
a remedy for their own. — Cicero. 


Take the humbug out of this world, 
and you haven’t much left to do busi- 
ness with. — H. W. Shaw. 


Out, you impostors, quack-salving, 
cheating mountebanks! Your skill is 
to make sound men sick, and sick rden 
kill. — Massinger. 


We do not think it necessary to 
prove that a quack medicine is poison ; 
let the vender prove it to be sanative. 

— Macaulay. 

From powerful causes spring the empiric's 
gains, 

Man's love of life, his weakness, and his 
pains; 

These first induce him the vile trash to try. 
Then lend his name that other men may 
buy. — Crabbe. 


When a man puts on a character he 
is a stranger to, there is as much dif- 
ference between what he appears and 
what he is in reality as there is be- 
tween a visor and a face. — Bruyfere. 


Nothing more strikingly betrays the 
credulity of mankind than medicine. 
Quackery is a thing universal, and 
universally successful. In this case 
it becomes literally true that no im- 
position is too great for the credulity 
of men. — -Thoreau. 


“To elevate and surprise” is the 
great art of quackery and puffing; to 
raise a lively and exaggerated image 
in the mind, and take it by surprise 
before It can recover breath. — Ha2ilitt. 


Heroes have gone out; quacks have 
come in; the reign of quaqks has not 
ended with the nineteenth century. The 
sceptre is held with a firmer grasp ; the 
empire has a wider boundary. We 
are all the slaves of qpackery in one 
shape or another. Indeed, one por- 
tion of our being is always playing 
the successful quack to the other.— 
Carlyle. 


Void of all honor, avaricious, rash, 

The daring tribe compound their boasted 
trash — ■ 

Tincture of syrup, lotion, drop, or pill; 

All tempt the sick to trust the lying bill, 

— Crabbe. 


No class escapes them — from the poor 
man's pay 

The nostrum takes no trifling part away; 
Time, too, with cash is wasted; 'tis the fate 
Of real helpers, to be called too late; 

This find the sick, when (time and patience 
gone) 

Death with a tenfold terror hurries on. 

— Crabbe. 


, I have heard they are the most lewd impos- 
tors, 

Made of all terms and shreds, no less 
beliers 

Of great men's favours than their own vile 
medicines, 

Which they will utter upon monstrous 
oaths; 

Selling that drug for two pence ere they 
part. 

Which they have valued at twelve crowns 
before. — Ben Jonson. 

Quality 

Come, give us a taste of your qual- 
ity. — Shakespeare. . 


Quality, not quantity, is my meas- 
ure. — Douglas Jerrold. 


The best is the cheapest. — Franklin 
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Nothing endures but personal qual- 
ities. — Walt Whitman. 


* Innocence in genius, and candor in 
)Ower, are both noble qualities^-^ — 
!kladame de Stael. 


That air and harmony of shape express, 
Fine by degrees, and beautifully less. 

— Prior, 


The rank is but the guinea’s stamp. 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 

' — Burns. 


Things that have a common quality 
ever quickly seek their kind. — Marcus 
Aurelius. 


Judge not by the number, but by 
the weight. — Cicero. 

Be not dazzled by beauty, but look 
for those inward qualities which are 
lasting. — Seneca. 

Many individuals have, like uncut 
diamonds, shining qualities beneath a 
rough exterior. — Juvenal. 


You cannot judge by outward ap- 
pearances ; the soul is only transparent 
to its Maker, — Hosea Ballou. 


All her excellences stand in her so 
silently as if they had stolen upon her 
without her knowledge. — Sir T. Over- 
bury. 


Wood burns because it has the 
proper stuff in it ; and a man becomes 
famous because he has the proper stuff 
in him. — Goethe. 


Woman was formed to admire ; man 
to be admirable. are the glories 

of the sun at noonday; hers the soft- 
ened splendors of the midnight moon. 
— Sir P. Sidney. 


Shining outward qualities, although 
they may excite first-rate expectations, 
are not unusually found to be the com- 
panions of second-rate abilities. — Col- 
ton. 


Beautiful to Ledyard, stiffening in 
the cold of a northern winter, seemed 
the diminutive, smoke-stained women 
of Lapland, who wrapped him in their 


furs, and ministered to his necessities 
with kindness and gentle words.— ^ 
Whittier. 


A man or a woman may be highly 
irritable, and yet be sweet, tender, 
gentle, loving, sociable, kind, chari- 
table, thoughtful for others, unselfish, 
generous. — Charles Buxton. 


It is the qualities of the heart, not 
those of the face, that should attract 
us in women, because the former are 
durable, the latter transitory. So lov- 
able women, like roses, retain their 
sweetness long after they have lost 
their beauty. — Lamartine. 

Quarrels 

In a false quarrel there is no true 
valor. — Shakespeare. 


Thy head is as full of quarrels as 
an egg is full of meat. — Shakespeare. 

The quarrel is a very pretty quarrel 
as it stands. — Sheridan. 


I won’t quarrel with my bread and 
butter. — Swift. 


Jars concealed are half reconciled.— 
Thomas Fuller. 


The best quarrels, in the heat, are 
cursed by those that feel their sharp ' 
ness. — Shakespeare. 


I thought your love eternal. Was 
it tied so loosely that a quarrel could 
divide ? — -Dryden. 


Quarrels would not last long if th<i 
fault was only on one side. — La Roche- 
foucauld. 


Beware of entrance to a quarrel; 
but, being in, bear it, that the op- 
poser may beware of thee.— Shake- 
speare. 


We often quarrel with the unfortu- 
nate to get rid of pitying them.— 
Vauvenargues. 


I consider your very testy and quar* 
relsome x>eople in the same light as 
I do a loaded gun, which may, by acci- 
dent, go off and kill one. — Shenstonsb 
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When two men quarrel, who owns 
the cooler head is the more to blame, — 
Goethe, 


Persons unmask their evilest qual- 
ities when they do quarrel. — George 
Herbert. 


O we fell out, I know not why. 

And kissM again with tears. 

— Tennyson. 


It requires two indiscreet persons 
to institute a quarrel ; one individual 
cannot quarrel alone. — Aim4-Martin. 


Those who in quarrels interpose, 

Must often wipe a bloody nose. — Gay. 


quarrels the duller nature is triumph- 
ant by reason of its dullness, — Gceorge 
Eliot. 


In love quarrels the party that loves 
the most is always most willing to 
acknowledge the greater fault.— SiC 
Walter Scott. 


Contention, like a horse full of high 
feeding, madly hath broke loose, and 
bears down all before him. — Shake- 
speare. 


The quarrels of lovers are like sum- 
mer storms ; everything is more beauti- 
ful when they have passed. — Madame 
Necker. 


If he had two ideas in his head, they 
would fall out with each other. — John- 
son. 


Women always find their bitterest 
foes among their own sex. — J. Petit- 
Senn. 


Thou! why, thou wilt quarrel with 
a man that hath a hair more, or a hair 
less, in his beard than thou hast. 
Thou wilt quarrel ^ with a man for 
cracking nuts, having no other rea- 
son but because thou hast hazel eyes. 
— Shakespeare. 


Weakness on both sides is, as we 
know, the motto of all quarrels.— Vol- 
taire. 


When worthy men fall out, only one 
of them may be faulty at the first; 
but if strife continue long, commonly 
both become guilty. — Puller. 


We are sure to be losers ^when we 
quarrel with ourselves; it is a civil 
war, and in all such contentions, tri- 
umphs are defeats. — Colton, 

He that blows the coals in quarrels 
he has nothing to do with has no right 
to comnlain if the sparks fly in his 
face. — Franklin. 


What stronger breastplate than a heart un* 
tainted! . , . , 

Thrice is he arm*d that hath his quarrel 
just; , , . , 

And he but naked, though lock d up m steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is cor* 
rupted. — Shakespeare. 


If I can fasten but one cup upon him, ^ 
With that which he hath drunk to-night 
already, 

He’ll be as full of quarrel and offense 
As my young mistress’ dog. 

—Shakespeare, 


A man may quarrel with himself 
alone; that is, by controverting his 
better instipcts and knowledge when 
brought face to face with temptation. 
— Channing. 


I wish it were never one’s duty^to 
quarrel with anybody ; I do so hate it : 
but not to do it sometimes is to smile 
in the dfevil’si face.— George MacDon- 
ald. 


One should not quarrel with a dog 
without a reason sufficient' to vindicate 
one through all the courts of morality. 
•—Goldsmith. 


Coarse kindness is at least better 
Vian coarse anger; and in all private 


In most quarrels there is a fault on 
both sides. A quarrel may be com- 
pared to a spark, which cannot be 
produced without a flint, as well as 
steel. Either of them may hammer 
on wood forever ; no fire will follow. — 
Colton. » 


If you cannot avoid a quarrel with 
a blackguard, let your lawyer manage 
it, rather than yourself. No man 
sweeps his own chimney, but employs 
a chinjney-sweeper, who has no object - 


Quarrels 




Qnietnesf 


tion to dirty work, because it is his 
trade. — Colton. 


Two things, well considered, would 
prevent many quarjrels : first, to have 
it well ascertained whether we are not 
disputing about terms, rather than 
things ; and, secondly, to examine 
whether that on which we differ is 
worth contending about. — Colton. 


I never love those salamanders that 
are never well but when they are in 
the fire of contentions. I will rather 
suffer a thousand wrongs than offer 
one. I have always found that to 
strive with a superior is injurious; 
with an equal, doubtful; with an in- 
ferior, sordid and base ; with any, full 
of unquietness. — Bishop Hall. 


Dissensk>iis, like the small streams are first 
begun, 

Scarce seen they rise, but gather as they 
run; 

So lines that from their parallel decline, 

More they proceed the more they still dis- 
join, — Garth. 

^uietxLes« 

Study to be quiet. — Bible. 


The noonday quiet holds the hill.— 
Tennyson. 


It is tranquil people who accomplish 
much. — Thoreau. 


Silken, chaste, and hushed. — Keats. 


A gentleman makes no noise. — Em- 
erson. 


The grandest operations, both in 
nature and grace, are the most silent 
and imperceptible. — Cecil. 


Fullness is always quiet; agitation 
will answer for empty vessels only. — 
Alcott. 


The heart that is to be filled to the 
brim with holy joy must be held still. 
— Bowes. 

Coolness and absence of heat and 
haste indicate fine qualities. — Emer- 
son. 


I have often said that all the mis- 
fortunes of men spring from their not 


knowing how to live quietly at home, 
in their own rooms. — Pascal. 


Be it mine to draw from wisdom’s 
fount, pure as it flows, that calm of 
soul which virtue only knows. — 
^sehylus. 


Coolness, and absence of heat and 
haste, indicate fine qualities. A gen- 
tleman makes no noise, a lady 
is serene. — Emerson. 


Stillness of person and steadiness 
of features are signal marks of good 
breeding. Vulgar persons can’t sit 
still, or, at least, they must work their 
limbs or features. — Holmes. 


My notions of life are much the 
same as they are about traveling; 
there is a good deal of amusement on 
the road; but, after all, one wants to 
be at rest. — Southey. 


Remember always in painting, as in 
eloquence, the greater your strength 
the quieter will be your manner and 
the fewer your words ; and in painting, 
as in all the arts and acts of life, the 
secret of high success will be found, 
not in a fretful and various excellence, 
but in a quiet singleness of justly 
chosen aim. — Ruskin. 


The grandest operations, both in na- 
ture and in grace, are the most silent 
and imperceptible. The shallow brook 
babbles in its passage, and is heard by 
every one ; but the coming on of the 
seasons is silent and unseen. The 
storm rages and alarms, but its fury 
is soon exhausted, and its effects are 
partial and soon remedied; but the 
dew, though gentle and unheard, is 
immense in quantity, and the very life 
of large portions of the earth. And 
these are pictures of the operations of 
grace m the church and in the soul. — 
Cecil. 


Tranquillity conaisteth in a steadi- 
ness of the mind; and how can that 
vessel is beaten upon by contrary 
waves and winds, and tottereth to 
either part, be said to keep a steady 
course? Resolution is the only mother 
of security, — ^Bishop Hall 


QniU 
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The quill hath a good tongue. — 
Yriarte. 


A quill hath proved the noblest gift 
to man. — Byron. 


A little instrument of mighty povrer. 
-—Cervantes. 


At the point of ^the pen is the focus 
of the mind. — J. L. Basford. 


Oh ! Nature’s noblest gift — ^my gray- 
goose quill ! — Byron. 


Let there be gall enough in thy ink ; 
though thou write with a goose-pen, 
no matter. — Shakespeare. 


A witty writer is like a porcupine; 
his quill makes no distinction between 
friend and foe. — H. W. Shaw. 


Quills are things that are sometimes 
taken from the pinions of one goose 
to spread the opinions of another. — 
Chatfield. 


The feather whence the pen was 
shaped that traced the lives of these 
good men, dropped from an angel’s 
wing. — ^Wordsworth. 

Quotations 

Apt quotations carry conviction, — 
Gladstone. 

Backed his opinion with quotations. 
— Prior. 

The devil can cite scripture for his 
purpose. — Shakespeare. 

With just enough of learning to mis- 
quote.* — ^Byron. 

Our best thought came from others. 
— ^Emerson. 

Quotation confesses inferiority. — 
Emerson. 

Full of wise saws and modern in- 
stances. — Shakespeare. 

I quote others only in order^ the 
better to express Montaigne. 


Why read a book which yon cannot 
quote? — Bentley. 


Have at you with a proverb. — 
Shakespeare. 


A verse may find him who a sermon 
flies.— George Herbert. 

Pine words! I wonder where yon 
stole them. — Swift. 


Great authorities are arguments. — 
Daniel Webster. 


One must be a wise reader to quote 
wisely and well. — A. Bronson Alcott. 

The mind will quote whether the 
tongue does or not. — Emerson- 

Quotation, like much better things, 
has its abuses. One may quote till 
one compiles, — Isaac Disraeli. 


Quotations are best brought in to 
confirm some opinion controverted. — ‘ 
Swift 


Next to the originator of a good 
sentence is the first quoter of it. — ‘ 
Emerson. 


Some for renown on scraps of learn* 
ing dote, and think they grow immor- 
tal as they quote. — ^Youug. 

Classical quotation is the parole 
of literary men all over the world. — 
Johnson. 

It is as diflScult to appropriate the 
thoughts of others as it is to invent.— 
Emerson. 

A great man quotes bravely, and 
will not draw on his invention when 
his memory serves him with a word 
as good. — ^Emerson. 


A fine quotation is a diamond on 
the finger of a man of wit, and a pei> 
ble in the hand of a fool. — Joseph 
Roux. 


The wisdom of the wise and the ex- 
perience of ages may be preserved by 
quotation. — Isaac DisraelL 
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They have been at a great feast of 
languages, and stolen the scraps.-^ 
Shakespeare. 

A book which hath been culled from 
the flowers of all books. — George 
Eliot. 


The profoundest thought or passion 
sleeps as in a mine, until an equal 
mind and heart finds and publishes it. 
— Emerson. 


I will pick up a few straws here and 
there over the broad field, and ask 
you a few moments to look at them. 
— Garfield. 

What is said upon a subject is gath- 
ered from an hundred people. — Dr. 

Johnson. 

We are as much informed of a 
writer’s genius by what he selects as 
by what he originates. — Emerson. 


Every quotation contributes some- 
thing to the stability or enlargement 
of the language. — Sam’l Johnson. 


By necessity, by proclivity, and by 
delight we quote. — Emerson. 

To select well among old things is 
almost equal to inventing new ones. — 
Abbe Trublet. 


Let the writer’s thought so ripen 
in thee that it becomes, as it were, 
thy own thought. — Chu-hi. 


A good saying often runs the risk 
of being thrown away when quoted as 
the speaker’s own. — La Bruyfere. 


There is no less invention in aptly 
applying a thought found in a book, 
than in being the first author of the 
thought, — Bayle. 


The multiplicity of facts and writ- 
ings is become so great that every- 
thing must soon be reduced to extracts. 
— Voltaire. 


The art of quotation requires more 
delicacy in the practice than those 
conceive who can see nothing more in a 
quotation than an extract. — Isaac 
Disraeli. 


The wise men of old have sent most 
of their morality down the stream of 
time in the light skiff of apothegm or 
epigram. — Whipple. 


The obscurest sayings of the truly 
great are often those which contain 
the germ of the profoundest and most 
useful truths. — Mazzini. 


A couplet of verse, a period of prose, 
may cling to the rock of ages as a shell 
that survives a deluge. — Bulwer-Lyt- 
ton. 


A beautiful verso, an apt remark, or 
a well-turned phrase, appropriately 
quoted, is always effective and charm- 
ing. — Mme. du Deffand. 


I have here only made a nosegay of 
culled flowers, and have brought noth- 
ing of my own but the thread that 
ties them. — Montaigne. 


Every book is a quotation, and ev- 
ery house is a quotation out of all 
forests and mines and stone-quarries, 
and every man is a quotation from 
all his ancestors. — Emerson. 


When we would prepare the mind 
by a forcible appeal, an opening quo- 
tation is a symphony preluding on 
the chords those tones we are about 
to harmonize. — Disraeli. 


He presents me with what is always 
an acceptable gift who brings me news 
of a great thought before unknown. 
He -enriches me without impoverishing 
himself, — Bovee. 


The proverb answers where the ser- 
mon fails as a well-charged pistol will 
do more execution than a whole bar- 
rel of gunpowder idly exploded in the 
air. — Simms. 


I have somewhere seen it observed 
that we should make the same use of 
a book that the bee does of a flower; 
she steals sweets from it, but does not 
injure it. — Colton. 


Luminous quotations atone, by their 
interest, for the dulness of an infe- 
rior book, and add to the value of a 
su5>erior work by the variety which 
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they lend to its style and treatment. — 
Bovee. 


This field is so spacious that it were 
easy for a man to lose himself in it; 
and if I should spend all my pilgrim- 
age in this walk, my time would soon- 
er end than my way. — Bishop Hall. 


To appreciate and use correctly a 
valuable maxim requires a genius, a 
vital appropriating exercise of mind, 
closely allied to that which first cre- 
ated it. — W. R. Alger. 


I pluck up the good lissome herbs 
of sentences by pruning, eat them by 
reading, digest them by musing, and 
lay them up at length in the high seat 
of memory. — Queen Elizabeth. 


Let every book worm, when in any 
fragrant, scarce old tome he discovers 
a sentence, a story, an illustration, 
that does his heart good, hasten to 
give it. — Coleridge. 


He that borrows the aid of an equal 
understanding doubles his own ; he 
that uses that of a superior elevates 
his own to the stature of that be con- 
templates. — Burke. 


A man, groundly learned already, 
may take much profit himself in using 
by epitome to draw other men’s works, 
for his own memory sake, into short 
room. — Roger Ascham. 


Of things that be strange 
Who loveth to read, 

In this book let him range, 

His fancy to feed. 

— R. Robinson. 


Reader, now I send thee, like a bee, 
to gather honey out^ of flowers and 
weeds ; every garden is furnished with 
either, and so is ours. Read and 
meditate. — H. Smith. 


The greater part of our writers, 
* * * have become^ so original, 

that no one cares to imitate them : 
and those who never quote in return 
are seldom quoted. — Isaac Disraeli. 


It has been said that death ends all 
things. This is a mistake. ^ It does 
not end the volume of practical quo- 


tations, and it will not until the se^ 
quence of the alphabet is so mate- 
rially changed as to place D where Z 
now stands. — Harper’s Bazar. 


A good thought is a great boon, for 
which God is to be first thanked, then, 
he who is the first to utter it, and 
then, in a lesser, but still in a con- 
siderable degree, the man who is the 
first to quote it to us. — Bovee. 


Abstracts, abridgments, summaries, 
etc., have the same use with burning 
glasses, to collect the diffused rays 
of wit and learning in authors, and 
make them point with warmth and 
quickness upon the reader’s imagina- 
tion. — Swift. 


Many useful and valuable^ books 
lie buried in shops and libraries un- 
known and unexamined, unless some 
lucky compiler opens them by chance, 
and finds an easy spoil of wit and 
learning. — ^Dr, Johnson. 


It is good to respect old thoughts in 
the newest books, because the old 
works in which they stand are not 
read. New translations of many 
truths, as of foreign standard works, 
must be given forth every half-cen- 
tury. — Richter. 


All truly wise thoughts have been 
thought already thousands of times; 
but to make them truly ours, we must 
think them over again honestly, till 
they take firm root in our personal ex- 
perience. — Goethe. 


All minds quote. Old and new make 
the warp and woof of every moment. 
There is no thread that is not a twist 
of these two strands. * * * We 

quote not only books ^ and proverbs, 
but art, sciences, religion, customs, 
and laws; nay, we quote temples and 
houses, tables and chairs, by imita- 
tion. * ♦ * — Emerson. 


If these little sparks of holy fire 
which I have thus heaped up together 
do not give life to your prepared and 
already enkindled spirit, yet they ^11 
sometimes help to entertain a thougnfi 
to actuate a passion, to employ and 
hallow a fancy. — Jeremy Taylor. 
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Whatever v^e may say against such 
collections, which present authors in 
a disjointed form, they nevertheless 
bring about many excellent results. We 
are not always so composed, so full 
of wisdom, that we are able to take 
in at once the whole scope of a work 
according to its merits. Do we noti 
mark in a book passages which seem 
to have a direct reference to ourselves? 
Young people especially, who have 
failed in acquiring a complete culti- 
vation of mind, are roused in a praise- 
worthy way by brilliant passages. — 
Goetha 


We ought never to be afraid to re^ 
peat an ancient truth, when we fee) 
that we can make it more striking by 
a neater turn, or bring it alongside 
of another truth, which may make it 
clearer, and thereby accumulate evi- 
dence. It belongs to the inventive 
faculty to see clearly the relative 
state of things, and to be able to place 
them in connection, but the discoveries 
of ages gone by belong less to their 
first authors than to those who make 
them practically useful to the world. — “ 
Vauvenargues. 



R 


adioalism 

Radicalism is but the despera- 
tion of logic. — ^Lamartine. 


I am trying to do two things, — 
dare to be a radical, and not be a fool ; 
which, if I may judge by the exhibi- 
tions around me, is a matter of no 
small: difficulty. — James A. Garfield. 


To redeem a world sunk in dishon- 
esty has not been given them. Solely 
over one man therein thou hast quite 
absolute control. Him redeem, him 
make honest. — Carlyle. 

Rage 

Rage is a short-lived fury. — J. Petit- 
Seam. 


Rage is mental imbecility. — Hosea 
Ballou. 


Rage is essentially vulgar. — Cole- 
ridge. 


Deaf rage that hears no leader. — 
Schiller. 


Oppose not rage while rage is in 
its force, but give it way awhile and 
let it waste. — Shakespeare. 


Hasty wrath and heedless hazardy 
do breed repentance late and lasting 
infamy. — Spenser. 


They could neither of them speak 
for ra^e, and so fell a-sputtering at 
one another like two roasting apples. 
— Congreve. 

’T was grief no more, or grief and 
rage were one within her soul; at 
last *t was rage alone. — ^Dryden, 


When one is transported by rage^ 
it is best to observe attentively the 
effects on those who deliver themselves 
over to the same passion. — Plutarch. 


My rage is not malicious; like a spark 
Of fire by steel inforced out of a flint. 

It is no sooner kindled, but extinct. 

— Goffe. 


The pain is in my head; *tis is in my heart; 
*Tis everywhere; it rages like a madness, 
And I most wonder how my reason holds. 

— Otway. 


’Tis all in vain, this rage that tears thy 
bosom I 

Like a bird that flutters in her cage. 

Thou beat^st thyself to death. — Rowe. 


There is not in nature 
A thing that makes man so deform’d, so 
beastly, 

As doth intemp’rate anger. — ^Webster. 


Rage is the shortest passiop of our soul^, 
Like narrow brooks that rise with sudden 
showers. 

It swells in haste, and falls again as soon. 
Still as it ebbs, the softer thoughts flow in. 
And the deceiver, love, supplies its place. 

— Rowe. 


Her colour changed, her face was not the 
same, 

And hollow groans from her deep spirit 
came; 

Her hair stood up; convulsive rage pos- 
sess’d 

Her trembling limbs, and heaved her la- 
b’ring breast. — Drydcn. 

Rain 

The kind refresher of the summer 

heats. — Thomson. 


And now the thickened sky like 
a dark ceiling atood ; down rushed the 
rain impetuous. — Milton. 
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For the rain it raineth every day. 
‘—Shakespeare. 

Clouds dissolved the thirsty ground 
supply. — ^Roscommon. 


The rain comes when the wind calls. 
^Emerson. 


The hooded clouds, like friary tell 
their beads in drops of rain. — Long- 
fellow. 


Nature, like man, sometimes weeps 
for gladness. — Beaconsfield. 


A little rain will fill the lily^s cup, 
which hardly moists the field. — Edwin 
Arnold. 


Foul with stains of gushing torrents 
and descending rains. — ^Addison. 


The spongy clouds are filled with 
gathering rain. — ^Dryden. 


I know Sir John will go, though 
he was sure it would rain cats and 
dogs. — Swift. 


The day is dark and cold and 
dreary ; it rains, and the wind is never 
weary. — Longfellow. 


He shall come down like rain upon 
the mown grass : as showers that wa- 
ter the earth. — Bible. 


Like a river down the gutter roars 
the rain, the welcome rain! — Long- 
fellow, 


Vexed sailors curse the rain for 
which poor shepherds prayed in vain. 
— Waller. 


When the splitting wind makes flex- 
ible the knees of knotted oaks. — 
Shakespeare. 


The mighty Rain 

Holds the vast empire of the sky alone. 

— William Cullen Bryant 


Prelusive drops, let all their mois- 
ture flow in large effusion o^er the 
freshened world. — ^Thomson, 


If ^ Inhere be one righteous person, 
the rain falls_ for his sake. — Buddha. 


O earth! I will befriend thee more 
with rain than youthful April shall 
with all his showers; in summer’s 
drought ITl drop upon thee still. — 
Shakespeare. 


The rain-drops’ showery dance and rhyth- 
mic beat, 

With tinkling of innumerable feet. 

— Abraham Coles. 


He first that useful secret did explain. 
That iiricking corns foretold the gathering 
rain. — Gay, 


All nature mourns, the skies relent 
in showers ; hushed are the birds, and 
closed the drooping flowers. — Pope. 

See daily show’rs rejoice the thirsty earth- 
And bless the flow’ry buds’ succeeding 
birth. — Prior. 


Remember that every drop of rain 
that falls bears into the bosom of 
the earth a quality of beautiful fer- 
tility. — G. H. Lewes. 


I think rain is as necessary to the 
mind as to vegetation. My very 
thoughts become thirsty, and crave the 
moisture. — John Burroughs. 


The clouds consign their treasures 
to the fields, and, softly shaking on 
the dimpled pool prelusive drops, let 
all their moisture flow in large effu- 
sion o’er the freshening world. — 
Thomson. 


The rain is playing its soft pleas-* 
ant tune fitfully on the skylight, and 
the shade of the fast-flying clouds 
across my book passed with delicate 
change. — N. P. Willis. 


I bring fresh showers for the thirsting 
flowers, 

From the seas and the streams; 

I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noonds-y dreams. —Shelley. 


Drip,^ drip, the rain comes falling, 

Rain in the woods, rain on the sea; 

Even the little waves, beaten, come crawl- 
ing 

As if to find shelter here with me. 

— ^James Hf^bert Morse. 


All day the rain bathed the dark 
hyacinths in vain; the flood may pour 
from mom till night, nor wash the 
pretty Indian whiter — Hafiz, 
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Dashing in big drops on the narrow pane. 
And making mournful music for the 
mind, 

While plays his interlude the wizzard 
wind, 

I hear the singing of the frequent rain. 

— ^William H. Burleigh. 


The later rain, — ^it falls in anxious haste 

Upon the sun-dried fields and branches 
bare, 

Loosening with searching drops the rigid 
waste, 

As if it would each root’s lost strength re- 
pair. — ^Jones. 


We knew it would rain, for the poplars 
showed 

The white of their leaves, the amber 
grain 

Shrunk in the wind, — and the lightning 
now 

Is tangled in tremulous skeins of rain. 

— T. B. Aldrich. 


Be still, sad heart, and cease repining; 
Behind the clouds the sun is shining; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all, 

Into each life some rain must fall. 

Some days must be dark arid dreary. 

— Longfellow. 


The day is cold, and dark, and dreary; 

It rains, and the wind is never weary; 

The vine still clings to the mouldering wall. 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall. 

And the day is dark and dreary. 

—■Longfellow. 


Last night, above the whistling wind, 

I heard the welcome rain, — 

A fusillade upon the roof, 

A tattoo on the pane: 

The keyhole piped; the chimney-top 
A warlike trumpet blew. — Bret Harte. 


The rain is o’er — Hew densely bright 
Yon pearly clouds reposing lie! 

Cloud above cloud, a glorious sight, 
Contrasting with the deep -blue sky! 

In grateful silence earth receives 
The general blessing; fresh and fair 
Each flower expands its little leaves. 

As glad the common joy to share. 

— Andrew Norton. 

Rainbow 

God’s glowing covenant. — Hosea 

Ballou. 


God’s illumined promise. — ^Longfel- 
low. 


Bom of the shower, and colored by 
the sun. — J. C. Prince. 


Be thou the rainbow to the storms 
of life. — Byron, 


Bright pledge of peace and sunshine. 
— Henry Vaughan. 


The smiling daughter of the storm. 
— Colton. 


When the black’ng clouds in sprinkling 
showers 

Distil, from the high summits down the 
rain 

Runs trickling, with the fertile moisture 
cheer’d. 

The orchards smile, joyous the farmers see 

Their thriving plants, and bless the heav- 
enly dew. —Philips. 


How it pours, pours, pours, 

In a never-ending sheet! 

How it drives beneath the doors! 

How it soaks the passer’s feet^ 

Hpw it rattles on the shutter! 

How it rumples up the lawn! 

How ’twill sigh, and moan, and mutter, 
From darkness until dawn. 

— Rossiter Johnson. 


'Twas so; I saw thy birth. That drowsy 
Is-ke 1 . ' , ' 

From her faint bosom breath’d thee, the 


disease .... . 

Of her sick waters, and infectious case. 
But now at evdp, • 

Too gross for beavenf - ’ , ^ . 

Thou faOl’st in tears^ an| Wccp’sfc ter thy 
— Henry- Vaughan. 


Rain, rain, and sun! a rainbow in 
the sky ! — Tennyson. 


And, lo! in the dark east, expanded high, 
The rainbow brightens to the setting Sun. 

— Beattie. 


Triumphant arch, that fill’st the 
sky when storms prepare to part ! — 
Campbell. 


Be thou the rainbow to the storms 
of life! the evening beam that smiles 
the clouds away and tints to-morrow 
with prophetic ray I — Byron. 


So shines the setting sun on ad- 
verse skies, and paints a rainbow on 
the storm. — Dr. Watts. 


Conspicuous, wfth three listed col- 
ors gay, betokening peace from God, 
apd coyepant new.— -Milton. 


faithful to its sacred Heav- 
ep.ptiik relMixJds thy fi^ppn.--:CainpbeH. 
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That gracious thing, made up of 
tears and light.-— Coleridge. 

My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the skyt — ^Wordsworth. 

Mild arch of promise 1 on the evening sky 
Thou shinest fair with many a lovely ray. 
Each in the other melting. ^Southey. 

*Tis sweet to listen as the night winds 
creep 

From leaf to leaf; *tis sweet to view on 
hi^h 

The rainbow, based on ocean, span the sky. 

— Byron. 

What skilful limner e*er would choose 
To paint the rainbow’s varying hues. 

Unless to mortal it were given 
To dip his brush in dyes of heaven? 

—Scott. 

A rainbow in the morning 
Is the Shepherd’s warning; 

But a rainbow at night 
Is the Shepherd’s delight. 

— Old Weather Rhyme. 

Hung on the shower that fronts the golden 
West, 

The rainbow bursts like magic on mine 
eyes I 

In hues of ancient promise there imprest; 
Frail in its date, eternal in its guise. 

— Charies Tennyson Turner. 

Over her hung a canopy of state, 

Not of rich tissue, nor of spangled gold. 

But of a substance, though not animate. 

Yet of a heavenly and spiritual mould, 

That only eyes of spirits might behold. 

— Giles Fletcher, 

Meantime, refracted from yon eastern 
cloud. 

Bestriding earth, the grand ethereal bow 
Shoots up immense; and every hue unfolds. 
In fair proportion, running from the red 
To where the violet fades into the sky. 

— Thomson. 

When thou dost shine, darkness looks 
white and fair, ^ 

Forms turn to music, clouds to smiles and 
air; 

Rain gently spends his honey-drops, and 
pours 

Balm on the cleft earth, milk on grass and 
flowers. 

Bright pledge of peace and sunshine! I 
— Henry Vaughan. 

Look upon the rainbow, and praise 
Him that made it; very beautiful it 
is in the brightness thereof; it com- 
passeth the heaven about with a glo- 


I rious circle, and the hands of the Most 
High have bended it. — Ecclesiasticus. 

O beautiful rainbow; — all woven of light! 
There’s not in thy tissue one shadow of 
night; 

Heaven surely is open when thou dost ap- 
pear, 

And, bending above thee, the angels draw 
near, 

And sing, — *‘The rainbow! the rainbow! 
The smile of God is here.” 

— Mrs, Sarah J. Hale. 

Hail, many-colored messenger, that ne’er 
Dost disobey the wife of Jupiter; 

Who, with thy saffron wings, upon my 
flowers 

Diffusest honey-drops, refreshing showers; 
And with each end of thy blue bow dost 
crown 

My bosky acres, and my unshruhb’d down* 
Rich scarf to my proud earth. 

— Shakespeare. 

Bright pledge of peace and sunshine! th< 
sure tie 

Of thy Lord’s hand, the object of His eye II 
When I behold thee, though my light be 
dim, 

Distinct and low, I can in thine see Him 
Who looks upon thee from His glorious 
throne, 

And mind? the covenant between all and 
One, — Vaughan. 

Rank 

Rank is a great beautifier. — Bulwer- 
Lytton. 

Rank and riches are chains of gold, 
but still chains. — RuflBni. 

To be vain of one^s rank or place 
is to disclose that one is below it. — • 
Stanislaus. 

The rank is but the guinea’s stamp ; 
the man’s the gowd for a’ that-^ 
Bums. 

I Of the king’s creation you may be; 

! but he who makes a count ne’er made 
a man. — Southern. 

Every error of the mind is the more 
conspicuous and culpable in proportion 
to the rank of the person who commits 
it. — Jnvenal. 

If it were ever allowable to forget 
what is due to superiority of rank, it 
would be when the privil^ed them- 
selves remember it. — ^Mme. Swetchine* 
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I weigh the man, not his title; ’t is 
not the king’s stamp can make the 
metal better. — Wycherley. 


Raskness 

Haste and rashness are storm and 
tempest — Thomas Fuller. 


The finest lives, in my opinion, are 
those who rank in the common model, 
and with the human race, but without 
miracle, without extravagance. — Mon- 
taigne. 


Rashness and haste make all things 
insecure, — Sir J. Denham. 


Reckless haste makes poor speed. — 
Franklin. 


There are no persons more solicit- 
ous about the preservation of rank 
than those who have no rank at all. 
Observe the humors of a country chris- 
tening, and you will find no court in 
Christendom so ceremonious as the 
quality of Brentford. — Shenstone. 


Quality and title have such allure- 
ments that hundreds are ready to give 
up all their own importance, to cringe, 
to flatter, to look little, and to pall 
every pleasure in constraint, merely 
to be among the great, though with- 
out the least hopes of improving their 
understanding or sharing their gener- 
osity. They might be happier among 
their equals. — Goldsmith. 

Rapture 

Sweet the young muse with love intense. 
Which smiles o^r sleeping innocence. 

— Smart. 


Not the poet in the moment 
Fancy lightens on his c’e, 

Kens the pleasure, feels the rapture. 
That thy presence gics to me. 

— Burns. 


Rashness is not always fortunate. 
— ^Livy. 


Let us not throw the rope after the 
bucket. — Cervantes. 


Rashness brings success to few, mis- 
fortune to many. — Phsedrus. 


I was too hasty to condemn un- 
heard ; and you perhaps too prompt in 
your replies. — Dryden. 


The human race afraid of nothing, 
rushes on through every crime. — Hor- 
ace. 


Blind .fortune treads on the steps 
of inconsiderate rashness. — La Fon- 
taine. 


Must one rash word, the infirmity 
of age, throw down the merit of my 
better years? — Addison. 


Rashness is the fruitful but unhap- 
py parent of misfortune. — Thomas 
Fuller. 


An infant when it gazes on the light, 

A child the moment when it drams the 
breast, 

A devotee when soars the Host in sight. 
An Arab with a stranger for a guest, 

A sailor when the prize has struck m fight, 
A miser filling his most hoarded chest, 
Feel rapture; hut not such true joy are 
reaping 

As they who watch o'er what they love 
while sleeping. —Byron. 

Rfurlty 

A lucky man is rarer than a white 
crow. — Juvenal. 


Rarity gives a charm: thus ^rly 
fruits are most esteemed j thus winter 
roses obtain a higher price; thus coy- 
pess sets off an extravagant mistress; 
a door ever open attracts no young 
suitor.— Martial. 


Rashness is oftener the resort ot 
cowardice than of courage. — Welling- 
ton. 


None are rash when they are not 
seen by anybody. — Stanislaus. 


To be rash is to be bold without 
shame and without skill. — Roger 
Ascham. 


Haste and rashness are storms and 
tempests, breaking and wrecking busi- 
ness; but nimbleness is a full, fair 
wind, blowing it with speed to the 
haven. — ^Fuller. 


We may outrun by violent swift- 
ness that which we run at, and lose 
by overrunning. — Shakespeare. 
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Nothing is more unreasonable than 
to entangle our spirits in wildne^ and ' 
amazement; like- a partridge flattering i 
in a net, which she breaks not, though 
she breaks her wings. — Jeremy Tay* 
lor. 

Raven 

The croaking raven doth bellow for 
revenge. — Shakespeare. 

The Raven^s house is built with reeds, — 
Sing woe, and alas is me! 

And the Raven’s couch is spread with 
weeds. 

High on the hollow tree; , . , , 

And the Raven himself, telling his beads 
In penance for his past misdeeds, 

Upon the top I see. 

— Thos. Darcy McGee. 

And the Raven, never flitting, 

Still is sitting, still is sitting 
On the pallid bust of Pallas 
Just above my chamber door; ^ 

And his eyes have all the seeming 
Of a demon’s that is dreaming, , 

And the lamplight o’er him streaming 
Throws his shadow, on the floor, 

And ray soul from out that shadow, 

That lies floating on the floor, 

Shall be lifted— nevermore. _ 

— Poe. 

Reading 

Reading maketk a full man. — ^Ba* 

con. , . __ 

Read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest. — Collect. 

Graceful, ingenious, illuminative 
reading. — Carlyle. 

He that runs may read. — Tennyson. 

Read much, but not many works. 

' — Sir W. Hamilton. 

I cannot sit and think; books think 
for me.— ^Uambi.’ 

A great work ^.Iways leaves us in 
a state of musing. — ^Isaac Disraeli. 

There is creative reading as well as 
creative writing. — Emerson. 

In science, read by preference the 
newest works ; in literature, the old- 
est. The classic literature is always 
modern. — Bulwer-Dytton. 

To read without reflecting is like 
fating without digesting. — ^Burke. 


How well he is read, to reason 
against reading ! — Shakespeare. 

No man can read with profit that 
which he cannot learn to read with 
pleasure. — Noah Porter. 

Learn to read slow; all other graces 
Will follow in their proper places. 

— Wm. Walker. 

He that I am reading seems always 
to have the most force. — Montaigne. 

Digressions incontestably are the 
sunshine; they are the life, the soul 
of reading. — Sterne. 

Sentences are like sharp nails which 
force truth upon our memory. — Did- 
erot. 

A man who attempts to read all the 
new productions must do as the flea 
does, — skip. — Rogers. 

If a man read little, he had nee4 
have much cunning to seem to know 
that he doth not. — Bacon. 

Force yourself to reflect on what 
you read, paragraph by paragraph.-^ 
Coleridge. 

By conversing with the mighty dead 
we imbibe sentiment with knowledge. 
— Hazlitt. 

Much reading is like much eating,— •• 
wholly useless without digestion. — 
South. 

If we encountered a man of rare 
intellect, we should ask him what 
books he read. — Emerson. 

Reading is a dissuasion from im- 
morality. Reading stands in the place 
of company. — Henry Ward Beecher. 

When the last reader reads no mora 
— OHver Wlmdell Holmes. 

Reading Chauoer is like brushing 
through the dewy grass at sunrise. — ' 
Dowell. 

The man who is fond of books is 
usually a man of lofty thought and of 
elevated opinions. — George J)awsoi^ 
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We should accustom the mind to 
keep the best company by introducing 
it; only to the best books. — Sydney 
Smith. 


Many readers judge of the power of 
a book by the shock it gives their feel* 
ings. — ^Longfellow. 


Uncertain whose the narrowest span, 
—the clown unread, or half-read gen- 
tleman. — ^Dryden. 


Men must read for amusement as 
well as for knowledge.— Henry Ward 
Beecher. 


Our high respect for a well-read 
man is praise enough of literature. — 
Emerson. 


Books afford the surest relief in the 
most melancholy moments. — Zimmer- 
mann. 


He is a worthy gentleman, exceed- 
ingly well read and profited in strange 
concealmen ts. — Shakespeare, 


Reading furnishes the mind .only 
with materials of knowledge ; it is 
thinking makes what we read ours. — 
John Locke. 


’T is the good reader that makes the 
good book : a good head cannot read 
amiss.— ^Emerson. 


And better had they ne*er been born, 
Who read to donbt, or read to scorn. 

—Scott. 


No entertainment is so cheap ^ as 
reading, nor any pleasure so lasting. 
—Lady M. W. Montagu. 


Banqueting with gods on the am- 
brosia and nectar of the mind.— W. 
E. Alger. 


He that loves reading has every- 
thing within his reach. He ha-s but 
to desire, and he may possess himself 
of every species of wisdom to judge 
and power to perform. — William God- 
win. 


We have not read an author till we 
have seen his object, whatever St may 
be, as he saw it. — (jarlyle. 


Reading nourisheth the wit ; and 
when it is wearied with study, it re- 
fresheth it, yet not without study.— 
Seneca. 


Read, read, sirrah, and refine your 
appetite; learn to live upon instruc- 
tion ; frost your mind and mortify 
your flesh. — Congreve. 


We are now in want of an art to 
teach how books are to be read rath- 
er than to read them. Such an art 
is practicable. — Disraeli. 


The love of reading enables a man 
to exchange the wearisome hours of 
life which come to every one for hours 
of delight. — Montesquieu. 


The delight of opening a new pur- 
suit, or a new course of reading, im- 
parts the vivacity and novelty of youth 
even to old age. — Isaac Disraeli. 


What blockheads are those wise per- 
sons who think it necessary that a 
child should comprehend everything 
it reads ! — Southey. 


By reading a man does, as it were, 
antedate his life, and make himself 
contemporary with past ages. — Jeremy 
Collier. 


Read and take your nourishment in 
at your eyes; shut up your mouth 
and chew the cud of understanding.— 
Congreve. 


Given the books of a man, it is not 
difficult, I think, to detect therein the 
personality of the man, and the sta- 
tion in life to which he was born. — 
Stoddard. 


He found shelter among books, 
which insult not, and studies that 
ask no questions of a youth^s finances. 
— Lamb. 


When I am reading a book, whether 
wise or silly, it seems to me to be 
alive and talking to me. — Swift. 


If thou wilt receive profit, read 
with humility, simplicity, and faith; 
and seek not at any time the fame of 
being learned.— Thqmas h Kpapia^ . 
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A man ought to read just as incli- 
nation leads him ; for what he reads 
as a task will do him little good. — 
Sam’l Johnson. 


Studious let me sit, ^ 

And hold high converse with the mighty 
3>ead. — ^Thomson. 

Let US read with method, and pro- 
pose to ourselves an end to what our 
studies may point. The use of read- 
ing is to aid us in thinking. — Gibbon. 


Some will read only old books, as if 
there were no valuable truths to be 
discovered in modern publications : 
others will only read new books, as if 
some valuable truths are not among 
the old. Some will not read a book 
because they know the author: others 
. . . would also read the man. — 
Disraeli. 


Half the gossip of society would 
perish if the books that are truly 
worth reading were but read.— ‘Daw- 
son, 

My early and invincible love of read- 
ing, * ♦ ♦ I would not exchange 
for the treasures of India. — Gibbon. 


Read not to contradict and confute, 
nor to believe and take for granted, 
nor to find talk and discourse; but 
to weigh and consider. — Bacon. 


In a polite age almost every person 
becomes a reader, and receives more 
instruction from the press than the 
pulpit. — Goldsmith. 


Thou mayest as well expect to grow 
stronger by always eating, as wiser 
by always reading. Too much over- 
charges nature, and turns more into 
disease than nourishment — ^Fuller, 


A good reader is nearly as rare as 
a good writer. People bring their prej- 
udices, whether friendly or adverse. 
They are lamp and spectacles, light- 
ing and ma^ifying the page. — Will- 
moA. 


Resolve to edge in a little reading 
every day, if it is but a single sen- 
lenceb If you gain fitter minutes a 


day, it will make Itself felt at the end 
of the year. — ^Horace Mann. 


I should as soon think of swimming 
across the Charles River when I wish 
to go to Boston, as of reading all my 
books in originals, when I have them 
rendered for me in my mother tongue. 
— ^Emerson. 


The first time I read an excellent 
book, it is to me just as if I had 
gained a new friend. When I read 
over a hook I have perused before, it 
resembles the meeting with an old one. 
— Goldsmith. 


Every reader reads himself out of 
the book that he reads ; nay, has he a 
strong mind, reads himself into the 
book, and amalgamates his thoughts 
with the author’s. — Goethe. 


It is manifest that all government of 
action is to be gotten by knowledge, 
and knowledge bestj by gathering 
many knowledges, which is reading.— 
Sir P. Sidney. 


Read Homer once, and you can read no 
more. 

For all books else appear so mean, so poor, 
Verse will seem prose, but still persist to 
read, 

And Homer will be aU books you need. 

- Tohn Sheffield. 


We never read without x).’<*ofit if with 
the pen or pencil in our hand we 
mark such ideas as strike m by their 
novelty, or correct those we already 
possess. — ^Zimmermann* 


When what you read elevate* your 
mind and fills you with noble aspira- 
tions, look for no other rule by which 
to judge a book ; it is good, and is the 
work of a master-hand. — ^La Bruy^re. 


As a man may be eating all day, and 
for want of digestion is never nour- 
ished, so these endless readers may 
cram themselves in vain with intel- 
lectual food. — ^Dr. I. Watts. 


No man reads a book of sciencs 
from pure inclination. The books that 
we do read with pleasure are light 
compositions, which contain a quick 
succession of evrarta^ — Dr* Johnson. 
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Nothing, in truth, has such a tend- 
ency to weaken not only the powers of i 
invention, but the intellectual powers 
in general, as a habit of extensive and 
various reading without reflection. — 
Dugald Stewart 


’Tis the good reader that makes the 
good book; a good head cannot read 
amiss, in every book he finds passages 
which seem confidences or asides hid- 
den from all else and unmistakably 
meant for his ear. — ^Emerson. 


The art of reading is to skip judi- 
ciously. Whole libraries may be 
skipped in these days, when we have 
the results of them in our modern cul- 
ture without going over the ground 
again. — ^Hamerton. 


If a man begins to read in the mid- 
dle of a book, and feels an inclination 
to go on, let him not quit it to go to 
the beginning. He may perhaps not 
feel again the inclination. — ^Dr. John- 
son. 


It is curious how tyrannical the 
habit of reading is, and what shifts 
we make to escape thinking, There^ is 
no bore we dread being left alone with 
BO much as our own minds. — Lowell. 


A discursive student is almost cer- 
tain to fall into bad company. Ten 
minutes with a French novel or a Ger- 
man rationalist have sent a reader 
away with a fever for life. — Willmott. 


One of the amusements of idleness 
is reading without the fatigue of close 
attention; and the world, therefore, 
swarms with writers whose wish is not 
to be studied, but to be read. — John- 
son. 


Milton almost requires a solemn 
service of music to be played before 
you enter upon him. But he brmgs 
his music, to which who listep had 
need bring docile thoughts and purged 
ears. — ^Lamb. 


The mind should be accustomed to 
make wise reflections, and draw curi- 
ous conclusions as it goes along ; the 
habitude of which made Pliny thp 
Younger aflSirm that he never read a 


book so bad but he drew scsne profit 
from it—Bterne. 


People seldom read a book which is 
given to them; and few are given. 
The way to spread a work is to sell it 
at a low price. No man will send to 
buy a thing that costs even sixpence 
without an intention to read it. — John- 
son. 


Reading maketh a full man, confer- 
ence a ready man, and writing an ex- 
act man. ♦ * * Histories make men 
wise ; poets, witty ; the mathematics, 
subtle ; natural philosophy, ^ deep ; 
moral, grave; logic and rhetoric, able 
to contend. — Bacon. 


When in reading we meet with any 
maxim tbht may be of use, we should 
take it for our own, and make an im- 
mediate application of it, as we would 
of the advice of a friend whom we 
have purposely consulted. — Colton. 


It is not the reading of many books 
which is necessary to make a man 
wise or good, but the well-reading of a 
few, could he be sure to have the best. 
And it is not possible to read over 
many on the same subject without a 
great deal of loss of precious time. — 
Richard Baxter, 

Much depends upon when and where 
you read a book* lu the five or six 
impatient minutes before the dinner is 
quite ready, who would think of tak- 
ing up the Faerie Queen for a stop- 
gap, or a volume of Bishop Andrews’s 
Sermons ? — Lamb. 


The mind, relaxing into needful sport, 
Should turn to writers of an abler sort, 
Whose wit well managed, and whose classic 
style. 

Give truth a lustre, and make wisdom 
smile. — Cowper. 


He hath never fed of the dainties 
that are bred in a book; he hath not 
eat paper, as it were; he hath not 
drunk ink ; his intellect^ is not replen- 
ished ; he is only an animal, ionly sen- 
sible in the duller parts. — ^Shakespeare. 

I, read hard, or not at all ; never 
skimming, never tumii^ a»ide to mere^ 
ly inviting books ; and Plato, Aristotla 
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Butler, Thucydides, Sterne, Jonathan 
Edwards, have passed like the iron 
atoms of the blood into my mental con- 
stitution. — P. W. Robertson. 

I love to lose myself in other men s 
minds. When I am not walking, I am 
reading. I cannot sit and think , 
books think for me. I have no repug- 
nances. Shaftesbury is not too genteel 
for me, nor Jonathan Wild too low. 
Lamb. 


Some read books only with a view 
to find fault, while others read only, to 
be taught ; the former are like venom- 
ous spiders, extracting a poisonous 
quality, where the latter, like the bees, 
sip out a sweet and profitable juice. 
L’Estrange. 

I seek in the reading of my books 
only to please myself by an irreproach- 
able diversion; or if I study it is for 
no other science than that which treats 
of the knowledge of myself, and in- 
structs me how to die and live well. — 
Montaigne. 

Reading is to the mind what exer- 
cise is to the body. As by the one, 
health is preserved, strengthened, and 
invigorated; by the other, virtue 
(which is the health of the mind) is 
kept alive, cherished, and confirmed. 
Addison. 


By reading a man does, as it were, 
antedate his life, and make himself 
contemporary with the ages past ; and 
this way of running up beyond ones 
nativity is better than Plato’s pre- 
existence. — Jeremy Collier. 


There is a gentle, but perfectly irre- 
sistible coercion in a habit of reading 
well directed, over the whole tenor of 
a man’s character and conduct, which 
is not the less effectual because it 
works insensibly, and because it is 
really the last thing he dreams of. — 
Sir John Herschel. 


If I were to pray for a taste which 
should stand me in stead under every 
variety of circumstances, and be a 
source of happiness and cheerfulness 
to me through life, and a shield against 
its ills, however things might go amiss, 
and the world frown upon me, it would 
be a taste for reading. — Sir John 
Herschel. 


Reading without purpose is saunter- 
ing, not exercise. More is got from 
one book on which the thought settles 
for a definite end in knowledge, than 
from libraries skimmed over by a wan- 
dering eye. A cottage flower gives 
honey to the bee, a king’s garden none 
to the butterfly. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


When I take up a book I have read 
before, I know what to expect; the 
satisfaction is not lessened by being 
anticipated. I shake hands with, and 
look our old tried and valued friend 
in the face, — compare notes and chat 
the hour away. — Hazlitt. 


There are three classes of readers; 
some enjoy without judgment; others 
judge without enjoyment; and ’some 
there are who judge while they enjoy, 
and enjoy while they judge. The lat- 
ter class reproduces the work of art on 
which it is e^aged. Its numbers are 
very small. — Groethe. 


There was, it is said, a criminal in 
Italy who was suffered to make his 
choice between Guicciardini and the 
galleys. He chose the history. But 
the war of Pisa was too much for him ; 
he changed his mind, and went to the 
oars. — Macaulay. 


Many books, 

Wise men have said, arc wearisome; who 
reads 

Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 
A spirit and judgment equal or superior, 
Uncertain and unsettled still remains — 
Deep versed in books, and shallow in him- 
self. • — Milton. 


Now, my young friends to whom I 
am addressing myself, with reference 
to this habit of reading, I make hold 
to tell you that it is your pass to the 
greatest, the purest, and the most per- 
fect pleasure that God has prepared 
for His creatures.— Anthony Trollope. 


Authors have a greater right than 
any copyright, though it is generally 
unacknowledged or disregarded. They 
have a right to the reader’s civility. 
There are fayors-ble hours for reading 
a book, as for writing it, and to these 
the author has a claim. Yet many 
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people think that when' they buy a 
book they buy with it the right to 
abuse the author. — Longfellow. 


From numberless books the flutter- 
ing reader, idle and inconstant, bears 
away the bloom that only clings to the 
outer leaf ; but genius has its nec- 
taries, delicate glands, and secrecies of 
sweetness, and upon these the thought- 
ful mind must settle in its labor, be- 
fore the choice perfume of fancy and 
wisdom is drawn forth. — Willmott. 


A man who has any relish for fine 
writing either discovers new beauties 
or receives stronger impressions from 
the masterly strokes of a great author 
every time he peruses him ; besides that 
he naturally wears himself into the 
same manner of speaking and thinking. 
^Addison. 


Learn to be good readers, which is 
perhaps a more difiicult thing than you 
imagine. Learn to be discriminative 
In your reading; to read faithfully, 
tind with your best attention, all kinds 
of things which you have a real inter- 
est in, — a real, not an imaginary, — 
and which you find to be really fit for 
what you are engaged in. — Carlyle. 


The habit of reading is the only en- 
joyment I know in which there is no 
alloy. It lasts when all other pleas- 
ures fade. It will be there to support 
you when all other resources are gone. 
It will be present to you when the 
energies of your body have fallen away 
from you. It will last you until your 
death. It will make your hours pleas- 
ant to you as long as you live. — Trol- 
lope. 


If there were no readers there cer- 
tainly would be no writers. Clearly, 
therefore, the existence of writers de- 
pends upon the ex;istence of readers; 
and, of course, as the cause must be 
antecedent to the effect, readers exist- 
ed before writers. Yet, on the other 
hand, if there wre jxo writers there 
copld be np readers,, so jt shotUd ap- 
pear that writers riiust be ahtecedant 
to readers. — Paul Ohatfield, M.D!. 


The man whose bo^ni neither richea 
hot luxury nor grandeur can, render 


happy may, with a book in his hand, 
forget all his torments under the 
friendly shade of every tree; and ex- 
perience pleasures as infinite as they 
are varied, as pure as they are lasting, 
as lively as they are unfading, and as 
compatible with every public duty as 
they are contributory to private happi- 
ness. — Zimmermann. 


There is a world of science necessary 
in choosing books. I have known some 
people in great sorrow fly to a novel, 
or the last light book in fashion. One 
might as well take a rose-draught for 
the plague ! Light reading does not do 
when the heart is really heavy. I am 
told that Goethe, when he lost his son, 
took to study a science that was new 
to him. Ah! Goethe was a physician 
who knew what he was about — Bul- 
wer-Lytton. 


By conversing with the mighty dead, 
we imbibe sentiment with knowledge. 
We become strongly attached to those 
who can no longer either hurt or serve 
us, except through the influence which 
they exert over the mind. We feel the 
presence of that power which gives 
immortality to human thoughts and 
actions, and catch the flame of enthu- 
siasm from all nations and ages.— 
Hazlitt. 


Have you ever rightly considered 
what the mere ability to read means? 
That it is the key which admits us to 
the whole world of thought and fancy 
and imagination? to the company of 
saint and sage, of the wisest and the 
wittiest at their wisest and wittiest 
moment? That it enables us to see 
with the keenest eyes, hear with the 
finest ears, and listen to the sweetest 
voices of all time? More than that, it 
annihilates time and space for us. — 
Lowell. 


They that have read about every- 
thing are thought to understand every- 
thing too ; bpt it is not always so. 
Reading furnishes the mind only with 
the materials of knowledge ; it is think- 
ing that ipajces what we read oprs. 
We are of the himj!nhtip^ kiiid, and it 
is not enouga to cram ourselv^ with 
a great load of collections^ — we ipnst 
chew them over again. — ChaE^ing. 
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Mr. Johnson had never, by his own 
account, been a close student, and used 
to advise young people never to be 
without a hook in their pocket, to be 
read at bye-times, when they had noth- 
ing else to do. “It has been by that 
means,'' said he to a boy at our house 
one day, “that all my knowledge has 
been gained, except what I have Picked 
up by running about the world with 
my wits ready to observe, and my 
tongue ready to talk. ’’—Mrs. Piozzi. 


Reason gains all men by compelling 
none. — ^Aaron Hill. 


The feast of reason and the flow of 
soul. — Pope. 


Love reasons without reason. — 
Shakespeare. 

Strong reasons make strong actions. 
- — Shak^peare. 

But it is not reason that governs 


His classical reading is great: he^ can quote 
Horace, Juvenal, Ovid, and Martial by rote. 
He has read Metaphysics * * opi- 

no2a and Kant; 

And Theology too; I have heard him 

upon. Basil and Jerome. Antiquities, art, 
He' is fond of. He knows the old masters 
by heart, 

And his taste is refined. 

— Bulwer-Lytton. 


love. — Molibre. 

Every why hath a wherefore. — 
Shakespeare. 

What is reason now was passion 
heretofore. — Ovid. 

Good reasons must, of force, give 
place to better. — Shakespeare. 


The first class of readers may be 
compared to an hour-glass, their read- 
ing being as the sand ; it runs m and 
runs out, and leaves not a vestige be- 
hind. A second class resembles a 
sponge, which imbibes everything, and 
returns it in nearly the same state, 
only a little dirtier. ’ A third class is 
like a jelly-bag, which allows all that 
is pure to pass away, and retains only 
the refuse and dregs. The fourth class 
may be compared to the slave of Gol- 
conda, who, casting aside all that is 
worthless, preserves only the pure 
gems. — Coleridge. 

Reality 

Things are sullen, and will be as 
they are, whatever we think them or 
wish them to be.— 'Cudworth. 


Men possessed with an idea cannot 
be reasoned with. — Proude. 


If I go to heaven I want to take my 
reason with me. — R. G. Ingersoll 


Remember always, that man is a 
creature whose reason is often dark- 
ened with error. — Sir P. Sidney. 


Now see that noble and most sov- 
ereign reason, like sweet bells jangled, 
out of tune and harsh. — Shakespeare. 


He is next to the gods whom reasont 
and not passion, impels. — Olaudian. . 


Nothing can be lasting when reason 
does not rule . — Quintus Ourtius Ru- 
fus. 


Reality surp$isses im^inatlon; and 
we see, breathing, brightening, and 
moving before our eyes sights dearer 
to our hearts than any we ever beheld 
in the land of sleep. — Goethe. 

Reason 

Reason is mistress and queen ox all 
things. — Cicero. 


Reason may cure illusions, but not 
suffering.- — ^Alfred de Musset 

Reason lies between the spur and 
the bridle.- — George Herbert 


I have no other hut a woman's reason: 

I think him so, because I think him so. 

— Shakespeare. 


Wouldst thou subject all things to 
thyself? Subject thyself to reason. — ■ 
Seneca. 


There is no opposing brutal force to 
the stratagems of human reason. — 
L'Bstrange. 


Reason can tell how love affects us. 
but cannot tell what love is. — Henr;^ 
Ward Beecher. 
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Reason is a very light rider, and 
easily shook off. — Swift. 


Who reasons wisely, is not therefore wise, 
His pride in. reasoning, not in acting lies. 

— Pope. 


Reason’s progressive ; instinct is 
complete; swift instinct leaps; slow 
reason feebly climbs. — Young. 


There is a just Latin axiom, that he 
who seeks a reason for everything sub- 
verts reason. — Epes Sargent. 


Neither great poverty nor great 
riches will hear reason. — ^Fielding. 


Indued with sanctity of reason. — • 
Milton. 


It is not from reason and prudence 
that people marry, but from inclina- 
tion. — Dr. Johnson. 


There is occasions and causes why 
and wherefore in all things. — Shake- 
speare. 

Reason can discover things only 
near, — sees nothing that’s above her. — 
Quarles. 


The philosophy of reasoning, to be 
complete, ought to comprise the theory 
of bad as well as of good reasoning. — 
John Stuart Mill. 


Give you a reason on compulsion ! 
If reasons were as plentiful as black- 
berries, I would give no man a reason 
upon compulsion. — Shakespeare. 

When a man has not a good reason 
for doing a thing, he has one good rea- 
son for letting it alone. — Walter Scott. 

I will it, I so order, let my will stand 
for a reason. — Juvenal. 


Reason is a permanent blessing of 
God to the soul. Without it there can 
be no large religion. — Henry Ward 
Beecher. 


An idle reason lessens the weight of 
the good on^ you gave before.^ — Swift. 


Human reason is like a drunken 
man on horseback; set it up on one 


side, and it tumbles over on the other. 
— Luther. 


We love without reason, and with- 
out reason we hate. — Regnard, 


Say first, of God above or man below, 

What can we reason but frum what we 
know ? — Pope. 


Reason can in general do more than 
blind force. — Com Gallus. 


Reason is the test of ridicule — not 
ridicule the test of truth. — Warburton. 


The reasoning of the strongest is al- 
ways the best. — La Fontaine. 


And what is reason? Be she thus defined: 
Reason is upright stature in the soul. 

' —Young. 


Reason cannot show, itself more rea- 
sonable than to cease reasoning on 
things above reason. — Sir P. Sidney. 


Reason is an historian, but the pas- 
sions are actors. — ^Rivarol. 


But for tradition, we walk evermore 
to higher paths by brightening reason’s 
lamp. — George Eliot. 


Reason raise o’er instinct as you can, 

In this ’tis God directs, in that *tis man. 

— Pope. 


Reason is a bee, and exists only on 
what it makes ; his usefulness takes the 
place of beauty. — Joubert. 


Reason is as it were a light to light- 
en our steps and guide us through the 
journey of life. — Cicero. 


If reason justly contradicts an arti- 
cle, it is not of the household of faith. 
— Jeremy Taylor. 


If you will not hear Reason, she 
will surely rap your knuckles.— Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 


Reason will by degrees submit to 
absurdity, as the eye is in time accom- 
modated to darkness. — Dr. Johnson. 


Let our reason, and not our senses, 
be the rule of our conduct ; for reason 
will teach us to think wisely, to speak 
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>nidently, and to behave worthily. — 
Confucius. 


Reason is the glory of human na- 
ture, and one of the chief eminences 
whereby we are raised above the 
beasts, in this lower world. — Dr. 
Watts. 


Wise men are instructed by reason ; 
men of less understanding by experi- 
ence; the most ignorant, by necessity, 
and beasts, by nature. — Cicero. 


Reason exercises merely the function 
of preserving order, is, so to say, the 
police in the region of art. In life it 
is mostly a cold arithmetician sum- 
ming up our follies. — Heine. 


While Reason drew the plan, the Heart in- 
form’d 

the moral page and Fancy lent it grace. 

— Thomson. 


What can give us more sure knowl- 
edge than our senses? How else can 
we distinguish between the true and 
the false? — Lucretius. 


Reason, however able, cool at best, 

Cares not for service, or but serves when 
prest, 

Stays till we call, and then not often near, 

— Pope, 


Yea, marry, now it is somewhat, for 
now it is rhyme ; before it was neither 
rhyme npr reason. — Sir Thos. More. 


Subdue 

By force, who reason for their law refuse, 
Right reason for their law. — Milton. 


There are few things reason can dis- 
cover with so much certainty and ease 
as Hs own insufl5eimcy.— Jeremy Col- 
lier. . , 


He that will not reason is a bigot; 
he that cannot reason ds- a fool ana he 
that dares not reason is a slave. — Sir 
W. Drummond. 


Sound and suflScient reason falls, 
after all, to the share of but few men, 
and those few men exert their influ- 
ence in silence. — Goethe. 


Reasons are the pillars of the fabric 
of a sermon, but similitudes are the 


windows which give the best light.— 
Fuller. 


Reason ! how many eyes hast thou to 
see evils, and how dim, nay, blind, thou 
art in preventing them. — Sir P, Sid- 
ney. 


Every sect, as far as reason will help 
them, gladly use it ; when it fails 
them, they cry out it is a matter of 
faith, and above reason.— Locke. 


The proper work of man, the grand 
drift of human life, is to follow rea- 
son, that noble spark kindled in us 
from heaven. — Barrow. 

God enters by a private door into 
every individual. Long prior to re- 
flection is the thinking of the mind. — 

Emerson. 

Reason is the director of man’s will, 
discovering in action what is good ; for 
the laws of well-doing are the dictates 
of right reason. — Hooker. 


The weakness of human reason ap- 
pears more evidently in those who 
know it not than in those who know 
it. — Pascal. 


Man is not the prince of creatures, 

But in reason; fail that, he is worse 
Than horse or dog, or beast of wilderness. 

—Field. 


Clear-sighted reason, wisdom’s judg- 
ment leads ; and sense, her vassal, in 
her footsteps treads. — Sir J. Denham. 


Without an helm or pilot her to sway; 

Full sad and dreadful is that ship’s event, 
So is the man that wants intendiment. 

— Spenser. 


To be rational is so glorious a thing 
that two-legged creatures generally 
content themselves with the title.^ 
Locke. 


Many are destined to reason wrong- 
ly; others, not to reason at all; and 
others, to persecute those who do rea-* 
son. — Voltaire. 


His reasons are two ^ains of wheat 
bid in two bushels of chaff; you shall 
seek all day ere you find them; and 
when you have them, they are not 
worth the search. — Shakespeare- 
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Polished steel will not shine in the 
dark *, no more can reason, however re- 
fined, shine efiScaciously, but as it re- 
flects the light of Divine truth, shed 
from heaven. — Poster. 


Reason the hoary dotard’s dull directress, 
That loses all, because she hazards nothing; 
Reason! the tim’rous pilot, that, to shun 
The rocks of life, forever flies the port. 

— Dr. Johnson. 


Though reason is not to be relied 
upon as universally suflBlcient to direct 
us what to do, yet it is generally to be 
relied upon and obeyed where it tells 
us what we are not to do. — South. 


^ Reason is progressive ; instinct, sta- 
tionary. Five thousand years have 
added no improvement to the hive of 
the bee, nor the house of the beaver. — 
Colton. 


Whether with reason or with instinct blest, 
Know, all enjoy that power which suits 
them best; 

To bliss alike by that direction tend, 

And find the means proportion’d to cneir 
end. — Pope. 


As reason is a rebel unto faith, so 
passion unto reason ; as the proposi- 
tions of faith seem absurd unto rea- 
son, so the theories of reason unto 
passion. — Sir Thomas Browne. 

The soul is cured of its maladies by 
certain incantations ; these incanta- 
tions are beautiful reasons, from which 
temperance is generated in souls. — 
Socrates. 


Sir, you are giving a reason for it; 
but that will not make it right. You 
may have a reason why two and two 
should make five ; but they will still 
make but four. — Johnson. 


There are those who never reason 
on what they should do, but what they 
have done ; as if Reason had her eyes 
behind, and could only see backwards. 
— Fielding. 


Reason elevates our thoughts as 
high as the stars, and leads us through 
the vast space of this mighty fabric; 
yat it comes far short of the real ex- 
tent of our corporeal being. — Johnson. 


Women never reason, or, if they do, 
they either draw correct inferences 
from wrong premises, or wrong infer- 
ences from correct premises; and they 
always poke the fire from the top.'— 
Whately. 


Within the brain’s most secret cells, 

A certain lord chief justice dwells, 

Of sov’reign power, whom one and all. 
With common voice we reason call. 

— ChurchilL 


Let cavillers deny that brutes have 
reason; sure ’t is something more: ’t 
is heaven direct, and statagems in- 
spire, beyond the short extent of hu- 
man thought. — William Somerville. 

He is not a reasonable man who by 
chance stumbles upon reason, but he 
who derives it from knowledge, from 
discernment, and from taste. — ^Roche- 
foucauld. 


Ret us not dream that reason can 
ever be popular. Passions, emotions, 
may be made popular; but reason re- 
mains ever the property of an elect 
few. — Goethe. 


The authority of reason is far more 
imperious than that of a master; for 
he who disobeys the one is unhappy, 
but he who disobeys the other is a 
fool. — Pascal. 


He that speaketh against his own 
reason speaks against his own CQn- 
science, and therefore it is certain no 
man serves God with a good conscience 
who serves Him against his reason. — 
Jeremy Taylor. 


Sure, He that made us with such large dis- 
course, 

Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and god-like reason 
To fust in us unus’d. ’ — Shakespeare. 


The voice of reason is more to be 
regarded than the bent of any present 
inclination; sinc<? inclination will at 
length come over to reason, though we 
can never force reason to comply with 
inclination.' — ^Addison. 


In the matter of faith, we have the 
added weight of hope to that of reason 
in the convictions which we shstaii 
relating to a futufe state. — Ohapili; 
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Reason can no more influence the 
will, and operate as a motive, than the 
eyes which show a man his road can 
enable him to move from place to 
place, or that a ship provided with a 
compass can sail without a wind. — 
Whately. 


Revelation may not need the help of 
reason, but man does, even when in 
possession of revelation. Reason may 
be described as the candle in the man’s 
hand, to which revelation brings the 
necessary flame. — Simms, 


Men do not often dare to avow, even 
to themselves, the slow prepress reason 
has made in their minds ; but they are 
ready to follow it if it is presented to 
them in a lively and striking manner, 
and forces them to recognize it. — Con- 
dorcet. 


The way to subject all things to thy- 
self is to subject thyself to reason; 
thou shalt govern many, if reason gov- 
ern thee. Wouldst thou be crowned 
the monarch of a little world? com- 
mand thyself. — Quarles. 

Philosophers have done wisely when 
they have told ns to cultivate our rea- 
son rather than our feelings, for rea- 
son reconciles us to the daily things 
of existence ; our feelings teach us to 
yearn after the far, the difficult, the 
. unseen.— Bulwer-Lytton. 


He that takes away reason to make 
way for revelation puts out the light 
of both, and does much the same as if 
he would persuade a man to put out 
his eyes, the better to receive the re- 
mote light of an invisible star by a 
telescope. — Locke. 


I do not call reason that brutal rea- 
son which crushes with its weight what 
is holy and sacred, that malignant rea- 
son which delights in the errors it suc- 
ceeds in discovering, that unfeeling and 
scornful reason which insults credu- 
lity. — Joubert. 


Reason ought not, like vanity, to 
adorn herself with ancient parchments, 
and the display^ of a genealogical tree ; 
more dignified in her proceedings, and 
proud of her immortal nature, she 


ought to derive everything from her- 
self. — Mme. Necker. 


Some persons there are who intel- 
lectually are reasonable enough, but 
whose life is quite irrational ; and 
there are, on the other hand, those 
whose life is rational, and whose minds 
are devoid of reason. — Joubert. 


The thread and train of conse- 
quences in intellective ratiocination is 
often long, and chained together by 
divers links, which cannot be done in 
imaginative ratiocination, by some at- 
tributed to brutes. — Sir M. Hale. 


All reason is retrospect; it consists 
in the application of facts and princi- 
ples previously known. This will show 
the very great importance of knowl- 
edge, especially that kind which is 
called experience. — John Foster. 


Thought 

Precedes the will to think, ana error lives 

Ere reason can be born. Reason, the power 

To guess at right and wrong, the twinkling 
lamp 

Of wand’ring life, that winks and wakes by 
turns 

Fooling the follower ’twixt shade and shin- 
ing. — Congreve. 


But all was false and hollow; though his 
/ tongue 

Dropt manna, and could make the worse 
appear 

The better reason, to perplex and dash 
Maturest counsels. — Milton. 


He that follows the advice of reason 
has a mind that is elevated above the 
reach of injury; that sits above the 
clouds, in a calm and quiet ether, and 
with a brave indifferency hears the 
rolling thunders grumble and burst 
under his feet. — Walter Scott, 


When my reason is afloat, my faith 
cannot long remain in suspense, and I 
I believe in God as firmly as in any oth- 
ler truth whatever; in short, a thou- 
sand motives draw me to the consola- 
tary side, and add the weight of hope 
to the equilibrium of reason. — Rous- 
seau. 


Hpw often do we contradict the 
right rulee of r^on In the whole 
course of onr lives I Reason itself is 
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true and just, but tbe reason of every 
particular man is weak and wavering^ 
perpetually swayed and turned by his 
interests, his passions, and his vices. — 
Swift. 

We are afraid to put men to live 
and trade each on his own private stock 
of reason ; because we suspect that this 
stock in each man is small, and that 
the individuals would do better to avail 
themselves of the general bank and 
capital of nations and of ages. — 
Burke. 

’Tis reason’s part 
To govern and to guard the heart. 

To lull the wayward soul to rest, 

When hopes and fears distract the breast; 
Reason may calm this doubtful strife. 

And steer thy bark through various life- 
— Cotton. 

Those who follow the banners of 
Reason are like the well-disciplined 
battalions which, wearing a more sober 
uniform and making a less dazzling 
show than the light troops commanded 
by Imagination, ebjoy more safety, and 
even more honor, in the conflicts of 
human life. — Sir Walter Scott. 

Two angels guide 

The path of man, both aged and yet young, 
As angels are, ripening through endless 
years, 

On one he leans; some call her Memory, 
And some Tradition; and her voice is sweet. 
With deep mystenous accords; the other. 
Floating above, holds down a lamp which 
streams 

A light divine and searching on the earth, 
Compelling eyes and footsteps. Memory 
yields. 

Yet clings with loving check, and shines 
anew, 

Reflecting all the rays of that bright lamp 
Our angel Reason holds- W e had not 
w?ilk€d 

But for Tradition; we walk evermore 
To higher paths by brightening Reason’s 
lamp. — George EUot. 

Reason was given to curb our headstrong 
will, , , , 

And yet but shows a weak physician s skill; 
Gives nothing while the raging fit doth last, 
stays to cure it when the worst is past; 
Reason’s a staff for age, when nature’s 
gone. 

But youth is strong enough to walk alone. 

— Dry den. 

No doubt the testimony of natural 
reason, on whatever exercised, must, of 


necessity, stop short of those truths 
which it is the object of revelation to 
make known; still it places the exist- 
ence and personal attributes of the 
Deity on such grounds as to render 
doubts absurd and atheism ridiculous. 
— Sir John Herschel. 

Accurate and just reasoning is the 
only catholic remedy, fitted for all per- 
sons and all dispositions; and is alone 
able to subvert that abstruse philoso- 
phy and metaphysical jargon, which, 
being mixed up with popular supersti- 
tion, renders it in a manner impenetra- 
ble to careless reason ers, and gives it 
the air of science and wisdom. — Hume. 

Rebellion. 

Unthread the rude eye of rebellion. 
— Shakespeare. 

Quell rebellion before it spreads. — 
Vespasian. 

Rebellion to tyrants is obedience to 
God. — ^Anonymous. 

The most seditious is the most cow- 
ardly. — Tacitus. 

This word, ‘‘rebellion,’’ it had froze 
them up, as fish are in a pond.^ 
Shakespeare. 

The rude rabble are enraged; now 
firebrands and stones fly. — Virgil. 

I hate every violent overthrow, be- 
cause as much is destroyed as is gained 
by it. — Goethe. 

To resist violence is ^ implanted in 
the nature of man. — Tacitus. 

When all other rights are taken 
away, the right of rebellion is made 
perfect. — Thomas Paine. 

Now let it work: Mischief, thou art afoot, 
Take thou what course thou wilt! 

— Shakespeare. 

The hearts 

Of all his people shall revolt from him, 

And kiss the lips of unacquainted ch^ge. 

— Shakespeare. 

There is little h^e of egnity where 
1 rebellion reigns. — Sir F. Sidney. 
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Men seldom, or rather never for a 
length? of time and deliberately, rebel 
against anything that does not deserve 
rebelling against. — Carlyle. 


Contention, like a horse 
Full of high feeding, madly hath broke 
loose, 

And bears down all before him. 

— Shakespeare. 


The worst of rebels never arm 
To do their king or country harm, 

But draw their swords to do them good. 

As doctors cure by letting blood. 

—Butler. 

Reoiproolty 

Life cannot subsist in society but 
by reciprocal concessions. — Johnson. 


Half the misery of human life might 
be extinguished, would men all^iate 
the general curse they lie under, by 
mutual offices of compassion, benevo- 
lence, and humanity. — Addison. 

Beoklessness 

Who falls from all he knows of bliss, 

Cares little into what abyss. — Byron. 


I am one, my liege, 

Whom the vile blows and buifets of the 
world 

Have so incens’d that I am reckless what 
I do to spite the world, — Shakespeare. 

Beckoning 

I am ill at reckoning; it fits the 
spirit of a tapster. — Shakespeare. 


Ruminates like an hostess that hath 
no arithmetic but her brain to set 
down her reckoning. — Shakespeare. 


So comes a reck’ning when the banquet’s 
o’^r, 

The dreadful reck’ning, and men smile no 
more. — Gay. 

Be conciliation 

Forget, forgive; conclude, and be 
agreed. — Shakespeare. 


Let not the stin go down upon your 
wrath ! — Bible. 


God pardons like a mother who 
kisses the offence into everlasting for- 
getfulness.— -Beecher. 


How many a knot of mystery and 
misunderstanding would be untied by 


one word spoken in simple and confid- 
ing truth of heart ! How many a soli- 
tary place would be made glad if love 
were there, and how many a dark 
dwelling would be filled with light! — 
Dewey. 


Every relation to mankind, of hate 
or scorn or neglect, is full of vexation 
and torment. — Dewey. 


If you bethink yourself of any crime, 
unreconciled as yet to heaven and 
grace, solicit for it straight. — Shake- 
speare. 


It is more easy to forgive the weak 
who have injured us than the powerful 
whom we have injured. — Colton. 


It is much safer to reconcile an en* 
emy than to conquer him ; victory may 
deprive him of his poison, but recon- 
ciliation of his will. — Feltham. 


Never can true reconcilement grow, 

Where wounds of deadly hate have pierc’d 
so deep. • — Milton. 


Oh, my dear friends, — you who are 
letting miserable misunderstandings 
run on from year to year, meaning to 
clear them up some day, — if you only 
could know and see and feel that the 
time is short, how it would break the 
spell! How you would go instantly 
and do the thing which you mighl 
never have another chance to do! — 
Phillips Brooks. 


To be a finite being is no crime, and 
to be the Infinite is not to be a cred- 
itor. As man was not consulted he 
does not find himself a party in a bar- 
pin, but a child in the household of 
love. Reconciliation, therefore, is not 
the consequence of paying a debt, or 
procuring atonement for an injury, but 
an organic process of the human life. — 
John Weiss. 


Wherein is it possible for us, wickeA 
and impious creatures, to be justified, 
except in the only Son of God? Q 
sweet reconciliation ! O untraceable 
ministry! 0 unlooked-for blessing! 
that the wickedness of many should be 
hidden in one godly and righteous man, 
and the righteousness of one justify a 
host of sinners I — Justin Martyr, 
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As thro’ the land at ere we went, 

And pluck’d the ripen’d ears, 

We fell out, my wife and I, 

We fell out I know not why, 

And kiss’d again with tears. 

And blessings on the falling out 
That all the more endears. 

When we fall out with those we love 
And kiss again with tears 1 

For when we came where lies the child 
We lost in other years, 

There above the little grave, 

Oh, there above the little grave, 

We kiss’d again with tears. 

Tennyson. 

Beoreation 

He that will make a good use* of any 
part of his life must allow a large por- 
tion of it to recreation. — Locke. 

Amusements to virtue are like 
breezes of air to the flame — gentle ones 
will fan it, but strong ones will put it 
out. — David Thomas. 

For the bow cannot possibly stand 
always bent, nor cau human nature or 
human frailty subsist without some 
lawful recreation. — Cervantes. 

Recreation is intended to the mind 
as whetting is to the scythe, to sharp- 
en the edge of it, which otherwise 
would grow dull and blunt, — as good 
no scythe as no edge. — Bishop Hall. 

Sweet recreation barred, what doth 
ensue but moody and dull melancholy, 
kinsman to grim and comfortless de- 
spair; and at their heels, a huge in- 
fectious troop of pale distemperatures 
and foes to life. — Shakespeare. 

Men cannot labor on always. They 
must have intervals of relaxation. 
They cannot sleep through these inter- 
vals. What are they to do? Why, if 
they do not work or sleep, they must 
have recreation- And if they have not 
recreation from healthful sources, they 
will be very likely to take it from the 
poisoned fountains of intemperance. 
Or, if they have pleasures, which, 
though innocent, are forbidden by the 
maxims of public morality, their very 
pleasures are liable to become poisoned 
fountains. — Orville Dewey. 


Bedemption 

Condemned into everlasting redemp- 
tion for this. — Shakespeare. 

Welcome the hour that may put me 
where a man cannot take a dollar in 
exchange for a soul ! — John Weiss. 

Underneath all the arches of Scrip- 
ture history, throughout the whole 
grand temple of the Scriptures, these 
two voices ever echo, man is ruined, 
man is redeemed. — C. D. Foss. 

O, if there be any kind of life most 
sad, and deepest in the scale of pity, it 
is the dry, cold impotence of one, who 
has honestly set to the work of his owz; 
self-redemption. — Horace BushnelL 

We are made partakers of the re^ 
demption purchased by Christ, by the 
effectual application of it to us by His 
Holy Spirit. — Westminster Catechism. 

Christ is redemption only as He 
actually redeems and delivers our na- 
ture from sin. If He is not the law 
and spring of a new spirit of life, He 
is nothing. “As many as are led by 
the Spirit of God, they are the sons of 
God,” — as many, no more. — Horace 
Bushnell. 

And on his brest a bloodie crosse he bore, 
The deare remembrance o£ Fils dying 

Lord, 

For whose sweete sake that glorious badge 
He wore. — Spenser. 

Why, all the souls that are were forfeit 
once; 

And He that might the vantage best have 
took 

Found out the remedy. — Shakespearfe. 

Look, therefore, which way we will, 
whether at the direct Scriptural states 
ments of death as the penalty of sin, 
or at the agony of the cross as a means 
I of rescue, or at the joy of the angels 
of God over a rescue ; we see from 
either that it must be a work of infinite 
and eternal consequence — the work of 
redemption. — Herrick Johnson. 

Is it not an amazing thing, that 
men shall attempt to investigate the 
mystery of the redemption, when, at 
the same time that it is propounded 
I to US as an article of faith solely, we 
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are told that ''the very angels have 
desired to pry into it in vain”? — 
Sterne. 


And now without redemption all mankind 
Must have been lost, adjudged to death and 
hell 

By doom severe. — Milton. 


By Christ’s purchasing redemption, 
two things are intended, His satisfac- 
tion and His merit. All is done by 
the price that Christ lays down, which 
does two things : it pays our debt, and 
so it satisfies; by its intrinsic value, 
and by the agreement between the 
Father and the Son it procures our 
title, and so it merits. The satisfac- 
tion of Christ is to free us from mis- 
ery, and the merit of Christ is to pur- 
chase happiness for us. — Jonathan Ed- 
wards. 


Say, heavenly pow’rs, where shall we find 
such love? 

Which of ye will be mortal to redeem 
Man’s mortal crime, and just th’ \injust to 
save ? — Milton. 


Upon the present theological com- 
putation, ten souls must J>e lost for one 
that is saved. At which rate of reck- 
oning, heaven can raise but its cohorts 
while hell commands its legions. From 
which sad account it would appear, 
that, though our Saviour had con- 
quered death by the resurrection, he 
had not yet been able to overcome sin 
by the redemption. — Sterne. 


As God carries on the work of con- 
verting the souls of fallen men through 
all ages, so He goes on to justify them, 
to blot out all their sins, and to accept 
them as righteous in His sight through 
the righteousness of Christ. He goes 
on to adopt and receive them from be- 
ing the children of Satan to be His 
own children, to carry on the work of 
His grace which He has begun in 
them, to comfort them with the con- 
solations of His Spirit, and to bestow* 
upon them, when their bodies die, that' 
eternal glory which is the fruit of 
Christ’s purchase.-^Jonathan Ed- 
wards. 

KefinemeiLi 

To refine and polish is a part of our 
work in this world. — J. T. Headley# 


Refinement is superior to beauty.^ 
Lascaris. 


Too great refinement is false deli- 
cacy. — Rochefoucauld. 


A woman must be truly refined to 
incite chivalry in the heart of a man.— 
Mme. Necker. 


Refinement that carries ns away 
from our fellow-men is not God’s re- 
finement. — Beecher. 


It is in refinement and elegance that 
the civilized man differs from the sav- 
age. — Dr. Johnson. 


Refinement is the delicate aroma of 
Christianity. — Charlotte M. Yonge. 


That only can with propriety be 
styled refinement which, by strengthen- 
ing the intellect, purifies the manners. 
— Coleridge. 


That alone can be called true refine- 
ment which elevates the soul of man, 
purifying the manners by improving 
the intellect. — Hosea Ballou. 


Refinement is just as much a Chris- 
tian grace in a man as in a woman ; 
but he is not such a hateful, unsexed 
creature without it as a woman is. — 
Charlotte M. Yonge. 


Among all the accomplishments of 
life none are so important as refine- 
ment; it is not, like beauty, a gift of 
Nature, and can only be acquired by 
cultivation and practice. — 'James Ellis. 


The expressive word "quiet” defines 
the dress, manners, bow, and even 
hysiognomy of every true denizen of 
t. James and Bond street — N. P. 

Willis. 

True delicacy, as true generosity, is 
more wounded by an offence from it- 
self — if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion — than to itself. — Greville. 


Far better, and more cheerfully, I 
coul(J dispense with some part of the 
downright i^ecessaries of life, than 
with certain circumstances of ele- 
pnce and propriety in the daily hab- 
its of using them. — De Quincey. 
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Refinement creates beauty every- 
where. It is the grossness of the spec- 
tator that discovers anything like 
grossness in the object. — Hazlitt. 


Refinement is the lifting of one’s self 
upwards from the merely sensual; the 
effort of the soul to etherealize the 
common wants and uses of life* — 
Beecher. 


If refined sense, and exalted sense, be 
not so useful as common sense, their 
rarity, their novelty, and the noble- 
ness of their objects, make some com- 
pensation, and render them the admi- 
ration of mankind. — Hume. 


Ages of ignorance and simplicity 
are thought to be ages of purity. But 
the direct contrary I believe to be the 
cas^. Rude periods have that gross- 
ness of manners, which is as unfriend- 
ly to virtue as luxury itself. Men are 
less ashamed as they are less polished. 
— Warton. 


No improvement that takes place 
ia either sex can possibly be confined 
to itself. Each is a universal mirror 
to each, and the respective refinement 
of the one will always be in recipro- 
cal proportion to the polish of the 
other. — Colton. 

Reflectioix, 

Think on thy sins. — Shakespeare. 


But with the morning cool reflec- 
tions came. — Scott. 


The learn’d reflect on what before 
they knew. — Pope. 


There is one art of which man 
should be master, — the art of reflec- 
tion.““Coleridge. 


A soul without reflection, like a pile 
Without inhabitants, to ruin runs. 

— Young. 


Thfy only babble who practice not reflec- 
' tiqn, 

I ihali think— and thought is silence. , 

— Sheridan. 


Reflectioh ^akes paeu cowards,^ 
Inhere is ho ofejedt th$t chn be put iuj 
competition f/ith life, unless it is view-’ 


ed through the medium of passion, and 
we are hurried away by the impulse 
of the moment. — Hazlitt. 


Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see. 
Thinks w-hat ne’er was, nor is, nor ne’er 
shall be. — Pope. 


The custom of frequent reflection 
will keep their minds from running 
adrift, and call their thoughts home 
from useless unattentive roving. — 
Locke. 


Reflection is a flower of the mind, 
■giving out wholesome fragrance; but 
revery is the same flower, when rank 
and running to seed. — Tapper. 


The advice of a scholar, whose piles 
of learning were set on fire by imagi- 
nation, is never to be forgotten. Pro- 
portion an hour’s reflection to an 
hour’s reading, and so dispirit the 
book into the student.--— Wilimott. 


The solitary side of out nature de- 
mands leisure for reflection upon sub- 
jects on which the dash and whirl of 
daily business, so long as its clouds 
rise thick about ns, forbid the intel- 
lect to fasten itself. — Froude. 


When I look upon the tombs of the 
great, every motion of envy dies ; when 
I read the epitaphs of the beautiful, 
every inordinate desire forsake me ; 
when I meet with the grief of parents 
upon a tombstone, my heart melts with 
compassion ; when I see the tombs of 
the parents themselves, I reflect how 
vain it is to grieve for those whom 
we must quickly follow; when I see 
kings lying beside those who deposed 
them, when I behold rival wits placed 
side by side, or the holy men who di- 
vided the world with their contests 
and disputes, I reflect with sorrow 
and astonishment on the frivolous com- 
petitions, factions, and debates of man- 
kind. — Add i son. 

Reformation 

He who reforms, God assists.— Cer-« 
vantes. 


Reform, like charity, must begin a* 
home.^ — Carlyl«^ 

Potce 'is ho remedy,^ John Bright 
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Each year one vicious habit J.’ooted 
out, in time might make the wor?.t man 
good. — Franklin. 

Sin, that amends, is bu/; patched 
with virtue. — Shakespeare. 


The oyster-women lock’d their fish up. 
And trudged away to cry, No Bishop. 

— Butler. 


Whatever you dislike in another 
person take care to correct in your- 
self. — Sprat. 

Many hope that the tree will be 
felled who hope to gather chips by the 
fall. — Fuller. 


My desolation does begin to make 
A better life. —Shakespeare. 


All zeal for a reform, that gives offence 
To peace and charity, is mere pretence. 

— Cowper. 


But *tis the talent of our English nation,^ 
Still to be plotting some new reformation. 

— Dryden. 


Bad men excuse their faults; good 
men will leave them. — Ben Jonson, 


Long is the way and hard, that out 
of hell leads up to light. — Milton. 


The best reformers the world has 
ever seen are those who have com- 
menced on themselves. — H. W. Shaw. 


Necessity reforms the poor, and sa- 
tiety reforms the rich. — Tacitus. 


He who reforms himself has done 
more toward reforming the public than 
a crowd of noisy, impotent patriots. — 
Lavater. 


It is easier to enrich ourselves with 
a thousand virtues than to correct 
ourselves of a single fault. — Bruyfere. 


Public reformers had need first 
practice on their own hearts that 
which they purpose to try on others. 
‘ — Charles L 


ITl have no more beggars. Fools 
shall have wealth, and the learned 
shall live by his wits. ITl have no 
more bankrupts. — Geo. Chapman. 


Time yet serves, wherein you may 
redeem your tarnished honors, and 
restore yourselves into the good 
thoughts of the world again. — Shake- 
speare. 


Attempts at reform, when they fail, 
strengthen despotism ; as he that strug- 
gles, tightens those cords he does not 
succeed in breaking. — Colton. 


Reform is a work of time; a na- 
tional taste, however wrong it may 
be, cannot be totally changed at once. 
— Sir J. Reynolds. 


Conscious remorse and anguish must 
be felt, to curb desire, to break the 
stubborn will, and work a second na- 
ture in the soul. — Rowe. 


It is my great desire to reform my 
subjects, and yet I am ashamed to 
confess that I am unable to reform mp 
self. — Peter the Great. 


They say, best men are moulded out 
of faults, and, for the most, become 
much more the better for being a lib 
tie bad! — -Shakespeare. 


In regard of our deliverance past, 
and our danger present and to corner 
let us look up to God, and every man 
reform his own wayai — Bacon. 


Men and nations can only be re* 
formed in their youth ; they become in* 
corrigible as they grow old. — Rous* 
seau. 


Like bright metal on a sullen 
ground, my reformation, glittering over 
my fault, shall show more goodly and 
attract more eyes than that which hath 
DO foil to set it of^. — Shakespeare. 


Charles Pox said that restorations 
were the most bloody of all revolu- 
tions; and he might have added that 
reformations are the best mode of pre- 
venting the necessity of either.^ — Col- 
ton. 


What lasting progress was ever 
made in social reformation, except 
when every step was insured by ap* 
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peals to the understanding and the 
will? — Wm. Matthews. 


The discontent with the existing or- 
der of things pervaded the atmosphere, 
wherever the conditions were favor- 
able, long before Columbus, seeking 
the back door of Asia, found himself 
knocking at the front door of Amer- 
ica. — Lowell. 


We are reformers in spring and 
summer; in autumn and winter we 
stand by the old, — reformers in the 
morning, conservatives at night. Re- 
form is affirmative, conservatism is 
negative; conservatism goes for com- 
fort, reform for truth. — Emerson. 


He that has energy enough in his 
constitution to root out a vice should 
go a little further, and try to plant 
a virtue in its place ; otherwise he will 
have his labor to renew. A strong 
soil that has produced weeds may 
be made to produce wheat with far 
less difficulty than it would cost to 
make it produce nothing. — Colton. 


Reform, like charity, must begin at 
home. Once well at home, how will 
it radiate outwards, irrepressible, into 
all that we touch and handle,^ speak 
and work, — kindling ever new light by 
incalculable contagion; spreading, in 
geometric ratio, far and wide; doing 
good only, wherever it spreads, and 
not evil. — Carlyle. 


He bought a Bible of the new translation, 
And in his life he show’d great reforma- 
tion; 

He walk'd mannerly and talk’d meekly; 

He heard three lectures and two sermons 


weekly ; 

He vow’d to shun all companions unruly, 
And in his speech he used no oath but 
“truly;" 

And zealously to keep the Sabbath’s rest. 

— Sir John Harrington, 


Reform is a good replete with para- 
dox; it is a cathartic which our po- 
litical quacks, like our medical, recom- 
mend to others, but will not take 
themselves; it is admired by all who 
cannot effect it, and abused by all who 
can ; it is thought pregnant with dan- 
ger, for all time that is present, but 
would have been extremely profitable 
for that which is past, and will be 


highly salutary for that which is to 
come. — Colton. 

Regeneration 

Regeneration is, we know, instan- 
taneous; but the steps that lead to it 
are often very gradual ; and none of 
them, so far as we can see, can be 
spared. — T. W. Chambers. 


Embrace in one act the two truths 
— thine own sin, and God’s infinite 
mercy in Jesus Christ. — ^Alexander 
Maclaren. 


Creed, or the belief in a certain 
amount of doctrine, has made Chris- 
tendom, but never made a Christian. 
“Ye must be bom again,” — W. P. Mac- 
kay. 


Regeneration is the beginning of 
holiness in the soul, and admits of no 
progression; sanctification is carried 
on progressively in the heart of the 
renewed, and will be continued until 
it is completed in the concluding mo- 
ment of life. — Charles ^Backus. 


Do you think that a man is renewed 
by God’s Spirit, when except for a 
few religious phrases, and little more 
outside respectability, he is just the 
old man, the same character at heart 
he ever was? — Charles Kingsley. 


One has said that Christ excelled all 
other moralists in this, that He puts 
the padlock not upon the hand, but 
upon the heart. But He does not use 
the padlock at all, He renders such a 
thing unnecessary. He takes the tiger 
from the heart, and replaces it with 
the lamb. — Edward Thomson. 


The regeneration of a sinner js an 
evidence of power in the highest 
sphere — amoral nature ; with the highest 
prerogative — to change nature ; and 
operating to the highest result— not 
to create originally, which is great; 
but to create anew, which is greater. 
— William Arthur. 


While the agent of renovation is the 
Divine Spirit, and the condition ^ of 
renovation is our cleaving to Christ, 
the medium of renovation and the 
weapon which the transforming grace 
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employs is ‘'the word of the truth of 
the gospel,” whereby w’e are sancti- 
fied. — Alexander Maclaren, 

He that is once “born of God shall 
overcome the world,” and the prince 
of this world too, by the power of 
God in him. Holiness is no solitary, 
neglected thing; it hath stronger con- 
federacies, greater alliances, than sin 
and wickedness. It is in league with 
God and the universe ; the whole crea- 
tion smiles upon it ; there is some- 
thing of God in it, and therefore it 
must needs be a victorious and tri- 
umphant .thing. — Cudworth. 

Content not thyself with a bare for- 
bearance of sin, so long as thy heart 
is not changed, nor thy will changed, 
nor thy affections changed ; but strive 
to become a new man, to be tr^s- 
formed by the renewing of thy mind, 
to hate sin, to love God, to wrestle 
against thy secret corruptions, to take 
delight in holy duties, to subdue thine 
understanding, and will, and affec- 
tions, to the obedience of faith and 
godliness. — Bp, Sanderson. 

Regeneration is the ransacking of 
the soul, the turning of a man out of 
himself, the crumbling to pieces of 
the old man, and the new moulding of 
it into another shape; it is the turn- 
ing of stones into children, and a 
drawing of the lively portraiture of 
Jesus Christ upon that very table that 
before represented only the very im- 
age of the devil. * * * Art thou 
thus changed? Are all old things done 
away, and all things in thee become 
new? Hast thou a new heart and re- 
newed affections? And dost thou serve 
God in newness of life and conversa- 
tion? If not, — what hast thou to do 
with hopes of heaven? Thou art yet 
without Christ, and so consequently 
without hope. — Bishop Hopkins. 

Regret 

It is folly to shiver over last year’s 
snow.— Whately. 

Regrets over the past should chasten 
the future. — James Ellis. 

Something will be gathered from the 
tablets of the most faultless day for 
regrets. — Mrs. Sigourney. 


Hopes and regrets are the sweetest 
links of existence. — L, E. London. 

There is an aching that is worse 
than any pain. — George MacDonald. 

Let us not burthen onr remem- 
brance with a heaviness that’s gone. — 
Shakespeare. 

One of the sweetest pleasures of a 
woman is to cause regret. — Gavarni. 

For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these: ‘Tt might have 
been!” — Whittier. 

Thou wilt lament 

Hereafter, when the evil shall be done 
And shall admit no cure. — Homer. 

Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel, 
He nursed the pinion, which impell’d the 
steel. — Byron. 

Could not all this flesh keep in a 
little life? Poor Jack, farewell! I 
could have better spared a better man. 
— Shakespeare. 

We often regret we did not do other- 
wise, when that very otherwise would, 
in all probability, have done for us. — 

Colton. 

For who, alas! has lived, 

Nor in the watches of the night recalled 
Words he has wished unsaid and deeds 
undone. — Samuel Rogers. 

O lost days of delight, that are wasted in 
doubting and waiting! 

O lost hours and days m which we might 
have been happy! — Longfellow. 

Why is it that a blessing only when 
it is lost cuts as deep into the heart 
as a sharp diamond? Why must we 
first weep before we can love so deeply 
that our hearts ache? — Richter. 

A wrong act followed by just regret 
and thoughtful caution to avoid like 
errors, makes a man better than he 
would have been if he had never 
fallen. — Horatio Seymour. 

The present only is a man’s posses- 
sion ; the past is gone out of his hand 
wholly, irrevocably. He may suffer 
from it, learn from it, — in degree, per- 
haps, expiate it; but to brood over it 
is utter madness. — Miss Mulock. 
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The business of life is to go for- 
ward ; he who sees evil in prospect 
meets it in his way, and he who 
catches it by retrospection turns back 
to find it. That which is feared may 
sometimes be avoided, but that which 
is regretted to-day may be regretted 
again to-morrow. — Dr. Johnson. 


A feeling of sadness and longing 
That is not akin to pain, 

And resembles sorrow only 

As the mist resembles the rain. 

— Longfellow. 


Dear as remembered kisses after death, 
And sweet as those by hopeless fancy 
feigned 

On lips that are for others; deep as love. 
Deep as first love; and wild with all regret, 
O death in lifel the days that are no more. 
• — Tennyson. 


When I remember something which I had, 
But which is gone, and I must do without, 
I sometimes wonder how I can be glad, 
Even in cowslip time when hedges sprout; 
It makes me sigh to think on it, — but yet 
My days will not be better days, should I 
forget. — ^Jean Ingelow. 

Religion 

The source of all good and of all 
comfort. — Burke. 


Religion is life essential’. — >George 
MacDonald. 


Religion, richest favor of the skies. 
•—Cowper. 


Religion is the pious worship of 
God. — Cicero. 


A religious life is a struggle, and 
not a hymn. — Mme de Sta§l. 


Restore to God His due in tithe and 
time. — George Herbert. 


eligion is civilization, the highest, 
arl of Beaconsfield. 


The best religion is the most toler- 
ant — Mme. de Girardin. 


Religion to be permanently influen- 
tial must be intelligent. — E. L. Ma- 
goon. 

Religion — that voice of the deepest 
Viuman experience. — ^Matthew Arnold. 


No man’s religion ever survives his 
morals. — South. 


Religious contention is the devil’s 
harvest. — La Fontaine. 


Sacred religion! Mother of Form 
and Fear! — Sam’l Daniel. 

Religion implies revelation. — Ros- 
well D. Hitchcock. 


To be of no Church is dangerous. — 
Sam’i Johnson. 


Religion is not a dogma, nor an 
emotion, but a service. — Roswell 0. 
Hitchcock. 


Religion is the best armor in the 
world, but the worst cloak. — Bunyan. 


We are religious by nature. — 
Charles H. Parkhurst. 


Religion gives a dignity to distress, 
— ^James Hervey. 


A man has no more religion than he 
acts out in his life. — Henry Ward 
Beecher. 


Religion without joy, — it is no re* 
ligion. — Theodore Parker. 

Religion is using everything for 
God. — Henry Ward Beecher. 


No religion but blasphemes a little. 
— Victor Hugo. 

Religion is no more national than 
conscience. — Miraheau. 


I am sorry to see how small a piece 
of religion will make a cloak. — Sir 
William Waller. 


A man devoid of religion, is like a 
horse without a bridle. — From the 
Latin. 


Never trust anybody not of sound 
religion, for he that is false to God 
can never be true to man. — Lord Bur- 
leigh. 


All true religion must stand on trui 
morality. — Henry Ward Beecher. 
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Let us think less of men and more 
of God. — Bailey. 


Religion crowns the statesman and the 
man, 

Sole source of public and of private peace. 

— Young. 


Religion, if in heavenly truths attired, 
Needs only to be seen to be admired. 

— Cowper. 


Nothing but religion is capable of 
changing pains into pleasures. — Stan- 
islaus. 


He wears his faith but as the fashion of 
His hat; at ever changes with the next 
block. — Shakespeare. 


Religion is not in want of art; it 
rests on its own majesty. — Goethe. 


Nowhere would there be consolation, 
if religion were not. — Jacobi. 


The religion of one age is the liter- 
ary entertainment of the next. — Em- 
erson. 


The greatest vicissitude of things 
amongst men, is the vicissitude of sects 
and religions. — Bacon. 


It [Galvanism] established a religion 
without a prelate, a government with- 
out a king. — George Bancroft 


Persecution is a bad and indirect 
way to plant religion. — Sir Thomas 
Browne. 


Religion does not censure or exclude 
Unnumbered pleasures, harmlessly pursued, 
— Cowper. 


An Atheist’s laugh’s a poor exchange 
For Deity offended I —Burns. 


Religion stands on tiptoe in our land, 
Ready to pass to the American strand. 

— Herbert. 


If we make religion our business, 
God will make it our blessedness. — 
H. G. J. Adam. 


Bystems of faith are different, but 
God is one. — Vemana. 


Obedience is a part of religion, and 
an element ^f peace.— Sewell. 


If men are so wicked with religion, 
what would they be without it? — 
Franklin. 


Measure not men by Sundays, with- 
out regarding what they do all the 
week after. — Puller. 


Religion must always be a crab 
fruit; it cannot be grafted, and keep 
its wild beauty. — Emerson. 


A house without family worship has 
neither foundation nor covering. — 
Mason. 


Religion is fire which example keeps 
alive, and which goes out if not com- 
municated. — Joubert. 


Religion should be the rule of life, 
not a casual incident of it. — Earl of 
Beaconsfield. 


Nothing can be hostile to religion 
which is agreeable to justice.-—Glad* 
stone. 


Religion is the only metaphysic that 
the multitude can understand and 
adopt. — Joubert 


Where ‘religion is a trade, morality 
is a merchandise. — H. W. Shaw. 


When religion doth with virtue join, 
it makes a hero like an angel shine. — 
Waller. 


The dispute about religion, and the 
practice of it, seldom go together, — 
Young. 


There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 

— ^Tennyson. 


Not he who scorns the Saviour’s yoke 
Should wear His cross upon the heart 
— Schillet 


As if Religion were intended 
For nothing else but to be mended, 

— Butler. 


It is religion that has formed the 
Bible, and not the Bible which has 
formed religion. — Raphael D’ 0. Levin. 


I am of the religion of all those 
who are brave and good.— Henry 
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Nothing can inspire religious duty 
or animation but religion. — Lord Cock- 
burn. 


He whom God chooseth, out of doubt doth 
well : 

What they that choose their God do, who 
can tell? — Lord Brooke. 


Religion is only in the service of 
the people; it is not in the rosary 
and the prayer-carpet, — Saadi. 


There is nothing solid and substan- 
tial in this world but religious ideas. 
— Royer-Collard. 


. Difference of religion breeds more 
quarrels than difference of politics. 
— Wendell Phillips. 


What a solace Christianity must be 
to one who has an undoubted convic- 
tion of its truth! — Napoleon I. 


We may as well tolerate all reli- 
gions, since God Himself tolerates all. 
— ^P6nelon. 


Be sure that religion cannot be right 
that a man is the worse for having. 
— William Penn. 


Thicken your religion a little. It is 
evaporating altogether by being sub- 
tilized. — Mme. de S6vign6. 


When kings interfere in matters of 
religion, they enslave instead of pro- 
tecting it — F^nelon. 


Religion is the hospital of the souls 
that the world has wounded. — J. Petit- 
Senn. 


In religion, as in friendship, they 
who profess most are ever the least 
sincere.-^Sheridan. 


Which is more misshapen,^ — religion 
withoxjt virtue, or virtue without re- 
ligion?— Joubert. 

Religion, blushing, veils her sacred fires, 
And unawares Morality expires. 

— Pope. 


Place not thy amendment only in 
increasing thy devotion, but in better- 
kig thy life. — Thomas Puller, 


The Puritan did not stop to think; 
he recognized God in his soul, and act- 
ed. — Wendell Phillips. 


For virtue’s self may too much zeal be had; 
The worst of madmen is a saint run mad. 

— Pope. 


Genuine religion is matter of feeling 
rather than matter of opinion. — Bo- 
vee. 


Religion converts despair, which 
destroys, into resignation, which sub- 
mits. — Lady Blessington. 


The religions of the world are the 
ejaculations of a few imaginative men. 
— Emerson. 


Educate men without religion, ^ and 
you make them but clever devils. — 
Duke of Wellington. 

Religion intrenches upon some of 
our privileges, invadp.s none of our 
plea-sures. — South. 

Every religion is good that teaches 
man to be good. — Thomas Paine. 


The rigid saint, by whom no mercy’s shown 
To saints whose lives are better than his 
own. — Churchill. 


His religion at best is an anxious 
wish, — like that of Rabelais, a great 
Perhaps. — Carlyle. 


Religion is the fruit of the Spirit, 
a Christian character, a true life. — 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


Religion contracts the. circle of our 
pleasures, but leaves it *wide^ enough 
for her votaries to expatiate in. — ^Ad 
dison. 


The religious instinct will never be 
replaced by law or even philanthropy. 
— Hugh R. Haweis. 


Some persons, instead of making a 
religion for their God, are content to 
make a god of their religion. — Sir Ar- 
thur Helps. 


There was never law, or sect, or 
opinion did so magnify goodness as 
the Christian religion doth.— 'Bacom 
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The ground of all religion, that 
which makes it possible, is the rela- 
tion in which the human soul stands 
to God. — J, C. Shairp. 


To judge religion we must have it 
— not stare at it from the bottom of 
a seemingly interminable ladder. — 
George MacDonald. 


Religion is the basis of civil society, 
and the source of all good and of all 
comfort. — Burke. 


Religion, in one sense, is a life 
of self-denial, just as husbandry, in 
one sense, is a work of death. — Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


Religion and liberty are insepara- 
ble. Religion is voluntary, and can- 
not and ought not to be forced. — 
Philip Schaff. 


Men will wrangle for religion ; 
write for it; fight for it; die for it; 
anything but live for it. — Colton. 


Human things must be known to be 
loved ; but Divine things must be loved 
to be known. — Pascal. 


A man who feels that his religion is 
a slavery has not begun to comprehend 
the real nature of religion. — J, G. Hol- 
land. 


Of all joyful, smiling, ever-laughing 
experiences, there are none like those 
which spring from true religion. — 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


Religion is the tie that connects 
man with his Creator, and holds him 
to His throne. — Daniel Webster. 


Religion is such a belief of the Bi- 
ble as maintains a living influence on 
the heart.— Richard Cecil. 


By religion I mean perfected man- 
hood, — the quickening of the soul by 
the influence of the Divine Spirit. — 
H. W. Beecher. 


The body of all true religion con- 
sists, to be sure, in obedience to the 
will of the Sovereign of the world, in 
a comfldence in His declarations, and 


in imitation of His perfections. — 
Burke. 


It is well said, in every sense, that 
a man’s religion is the chief fact with 
regard to him. — Carlyle. 


Sacrifice is the first element of re- 
ligion, and resolves itself in theological 
language into the love of God. — 
Proude. 


The language of religion can alone 
suit every situation and every mode 
of feeling. — Mme. de Stael. 


The true office of religion is to bring 
out the whole nature of man in har- 
monious activity. — W. E. Channing. 


The secret of a man’s nature lies in 
his religion, in what he really believes 
about this world and his own place in 
it, — Froude. 


All the sobriety which' religion needs 
or requires is that which real earnest- 
ness produces. — Henry Ward Beecher. 


Ah! what a divine religion might 
be found out if charity were really 
made the principle of it instead of 
faith ! — Shelley. 


Nothing exposes religion more to 
the reproach of its enemies than the 
worldliness and hard-heartedness of 
the professors of it. — Matthew Henry. 


Religion is neither a theology nor a 
theosophy; it is more than that, it is 
a discipline, a law, a yoke, an indis- 
soluble engagement. — Joubert. 


The flower of youth never appears 
more beautiful than when it bends 
towards the Sun of Righteousness. — 
Matthew Henry. 


The main object of the gospel is to 
establish two principles, — the corrup- 
tion of nature, and the redemption by 
Christ Jesus. — Pascal. 


A man’s religion is himself. If he 
is right-minded toward God, he is re- 
ligious; if the Lord Jesus Christ is 
his schoolm^ter, then he is Ohristianly 
religious. — Henry Ward Beecher. 
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Things divine are not attainable by 
mortals who understand sensual 
things. — Zoroaster. 


True religion and virtue give a 
cheerful and happy turn to the mind, 
admit of all true pleasures, and even 
procure for us the highest. — Addison. 


It is not the church we want, but 
the sacrifice ; not the emotion of ad- 
miration, but the act of adoration ; not 
the gift, but the giving. — Ruskin. 


Take away God and religion, and 
men live to no purpose, without pro- 
posing any worthy end of life to them- 
selves. — Tillotson. 


It is not the business of religion in 
these days to isolate herself from the 
world like John the Baptist. She must 
go down into the world like Jesus 
Christ. — Hugh R. *Haweis. 


Religion must be loved as a kind of 
country and nursing-mother. It was 
religion that nourished our virtues, 
that showed us heaven, that taught us 
to walk in the path of duty. — Joubert. 


An everlasting lodestar, that beams 
the brighter in the heavens the darker 
here on earth grows the night. — Car- 
lyle.. 

The religions we call false were once 
tj'ue. They also were affirmations of 
the conscience correcting the evil cus- 
toms of their times. — Emerson. 


Religion is the eldest sister of Phi- 
losophy ; on whatever subjects they 
may differ, it is unbecoming in either 
to quarrel, and most so about their in- 
heritance. — Landor. 


Religion is, in its ess^ice, the most 
gentlemanly thing in the world. It will 
alone gentilize, if unmixed with cant; 
and I know nothing else that will, 
alone.-^Coleridge. 


True religion is the foundation of 
society. When that is once shaken 
by contempt, the whole fabric cannot 
be stable nor lasting. — Bnrke. 


I believe in religion against the re- 
ligious; in the pitifulness of orisons* 


and in the sublimity of prayer. — Victor 
Hugo. 


Religion finds the love of happiness 
and principle of duty separated in us 
and its mission is to unite them. 


Mystery, such as is given of God, is 
beyond the power of human penetra- 
tion, yet not in opposition to it. — 
Mme. de Stael. 


Unless we place our religion and our 
treasure in the same thing, religion 
will always be sacrificed. — Epictetus. 


Religion is life, philosophy is 
thought; religion looks up, friendship 
looks in. We need both thought and 
life, and we need that the two shall be 
in harmony. — James Freeman Clarke. 


None but God can satisfy the long- 
ings of the immortal soul; that as the 
heart was made for Him, so He only 
can fill it. — Trench. 


Sincerity is the indispensable ground 
of all conscientiousness, and by conse- 
quence of all heartfelt religion. — Kant. 


He who thinks to sava anything by 
his religion, besides his soul, will be 
a loser m the end. — Bishop Barlow. * 


The writers against religion, whilst 
they oppose every system, are wisely 
careful never to set up any of their 
own. — Burke. 


A man in whom religion is an in- 
spiration, who has surrendered his be> 
ing to its power, who drinks it. 
breathes it, bathes in it, cannot speak 
otherwise than religiously. — J. G- 
Holland. 


It has been said that t^*i?e religion, 
will make a man a more thorough gen- 
tleman than all the courts of Europe. 
— Charles Kingsley. 

The religion of Christ is peace and 
good-will, — the religion ^^f Christen- 
dom is war and ill-will. — 1 landor. 


Where true religion ha^ prevented 
one crime, false religions have afforded 
a pretext for a thousand — Colton. 
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The Word of God proves the truth 
of religion ; the corruption of man, 
its necessity ; government, its advan- 
tages. — Stanislaus. 

High on the world, see where religion 
stands 

And bears the open volume in her 
hands. — W. Holmes. 


All who have been great and good 
without Christianity, would have been 
much greater and better with it. — Col- 
ton. 


“Drink deep or taste not,” is a di- 
rection fully as applicable to religion, 
if we would find it a source of pleas- 
ure, as it is to knowledge. — Wilber- 
force. 


Religion finds the love of happiness 
and the principles of duty separated 
in us ; and its mission, its masterpiece, 
is to reunite them. — Vinet. 


It is a great disgrace to religion, to 
imagine that it is an enemy to mirth 
and cheerfulness, and a severe exacter 
of pensive looks and solemn faces. — 
Walter Scott. 


and riches prompt to unlicensed free- 
dom. — Feltham. 


If there be not a religious element iu 
the relations of men, such relations 
are miserable and doomed to ruin. — 

Carlyle. 

The sum and substance of the prep- 
aration needed for a coming eternity 
is that you believe what the Bible tells 
you, and do what the Bible bids you. 
— Chalmers. 


The body of all true religion con- 
sists, to be sure, in obedience to the 
will of the Sovereign of the world, in a 
confidence in His declarations, and an 
imitation of His perfections. — Edmund 
Burke. 


Religion is faith in an infinite Cre- 
ator, who delights in and enjoins that 
rectitude which conscience commands 
us to seek. This conviction gives a 
Divine sanction to duty. — W. E. Chan- 
ning. 


There is something in religion when 
rightly compndiended that is mascu- 
line and grand. It removes those lit- 
tle desires wliich are the constant 
hectic of a fool. — Richard Cecil. 


Pure religion may generally be meas- 
ured by the cheerfulness of its profes- 
sors, and superstition by the gloom of 
its victims. — Chatfield. 


Over all the movements of life re- 
ligion scatters her favors, but reserves 
the choicest, her divine blessing, for 
the last hour. — Logan. 


All belief which does not render 
more happy, more free, more loving, 
more active, more calm, is, I fear, an 
erroneous and superstitious belief. — 
Lavater. 


Religion is the mortar that binds so- 
ciety together; the granite pedestal of 
liberty; the strong backbone of the 
social system. — Guthrie. 


Religion consists not so much iu 
joyous feelings as in a constant exer- 
cise of devotedness to God.— Stewart. 


Speak low to me, my Saviour, low anui 
sweet, 

From out the hallelujahs, sweet and low. 
Lest I should fear and fall, and miss Thee 
so 

Who art not missed by any that entreat 
— E. Browning. 


Wonderful! that the Christian re- 
ligion, which seems to have no other 
object than the felicity of another life, 
should also constitute the happiness of 
this. — Montesquieu. 


The only impregnable citadel of vir- 
tue is religion; for there is no bul- 
wark of mere morality, whic% some 
temptation may not overtop or under- 
mine, and destroy. — Jane Porter. 


God is not dumb, ^at He should speak no 
more; 

If thou hast wandotings in the wilderness 
And find’st not Smai, 'tis thy soul .is poor. 

-^Lowell 


It is rare to see a rich man reli- 
gious; for religion preaches restraint. 


But our captain counts the imaga 
of God, nevertheless, His image — cut 
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in ebony as if done in ivory; and in 
the blackest Moors he sees the repre- 
sentation of the King of heaven. — 
Fuller. 


My principles in respect of religious 
interest are two, — one is, that the 
Church shall not meddle with politics, 
and the government shall not meddle 
with religion. — Kossuth. 


Religion cannot change, though we 
do ; and, if we do, we have left God ; 
and whither he can go that goes from 
God, his own sorrows will soon enough 
instruct him, — Jeremy Taylor. 


hty Fathers and Brethren, this is 
never to be forgotten that New Eng- 
land is originally a plantation of re- 
ligion, not a plantation of trade. — 
John Higginson. 


Other hope had she none, nor wish in life, 
but to follow 

Meekly, with reverent steps, the sacred feet 
of her Saviour. — Longfellow. 


Dresse and undresse thy soul; mark the,! 
decay 

And growth of it; if, with thy watch, that 
too 

Be down, then winde up both; since we 
shall he 

Most surely judged, make thy accounts 
agree. —Herbert. 

Wo do ourselves wrong, and too 
meanly estimate the holiness above us, 
when we deem that any act or enjoy- 
ment good in itself, is not good to do 
religiously. — Nath. Hawthorne. 


Puritanism, believing itself quick 
with the seed of religious liberty, laid, 
without knowing it, the egg of democ- 
racy. — liowell. 


The Cross 1 

There, and there only (though the deist 
rave, 

And atheist, if Earth bears so base a slave) ; 
There and there only, is the power to save. 

— Cowper, 


Near, so very near to God. 

Nearer I cannot be; 

For in the person of His Son 
I am as near as he. 

— Catesby Paget. 


If we aubject everything to reason, 
our religion wlU have nothing mys- 


terious or supernatural. If we violate 
the principles of reason, our religion 
will be absurd and ridiculous. — Pascal. 


The solitary monk who shook the world 
From pagan slumber, when the gospel 
trump 

Thunder’d its challege from his dauntless 
- lips 

In peal& of truth. 

— Robert Montgomery. 


Our religious needs are our deepest 
needs. There is no peace till they are 
satisfied and contented. The attempt 
to stifle them is in vain. If their cry 
be drowned by the noise of the world, 
they do not cease to exist. They must 
[be answered. — I. T. Hecker. 


Religion is the answer to that cry 
of Reason which nothing can silence, 
that aspiration of the soul which no 
created thing can meet, that want of 
the heart which all creation cannot 
supply. — I. T. Hecker. 


Too soon did the doctors of the 
church forget that the heart — the 
moral nature — was the beginning and 
the end, and that truth, knowledge, 
and insight were comprehended in its 
expansion, — S. T. C'oleridge. 


Religion is like the fashion. One 
man wears his doublet slashed, an- 
other laced, another plain ; but every 
man has a doublet. So every man has 
his religion. We differ about trim- 
ming. — John Selden. 


A religion that never suffices to gov- 
ern a man, will never suffice to save 
him. That which does not distinguish 
him from a sinful world, will never 
distinguish him from a perishing 
world. — John Howe. 


Religion is the fear of God, and its 
demonstration good works; and faith 
is the root of both: “For without 
faith we cannot please God;” nor can 
we fear what we do not believe. — ^Wil- 
liam Penn. 


When we take onr last remove, I 
fear that we shall find that a great 
deal which we call religion, and which 
we were at the trouble of lugging 
about with us through our whole 
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grimage, is perfectly worthless, fit 
only to be burned. — Wm. Goodell. 


The pleasure of the religious man is 
an easy and portable pleasure, such 
an one as he carries ^ about in his 
bosom, without alarming either the 
eye or the envy of the world. — South. 


Natural religion supplies still all the 
facts which are disguised under the 
dogma of popular creeds. The prog- 
ress of religion is steadily to its iden- 
tity with morals. — Emerson. 


I have lived long enough to_ know 
what I did not at one time believe, - t* 
that no society can be upheld in happi- 
ness and honor without the sentiment 
of religion. — La Place. 


Whether religion be true or false, it 
must be necessarily granted to be the 
only wise principle and safe hypothe- 
sis for a man to live and die by. — 
Tillotson. 


There are three modes of bearing 
the ills of life; by indifference, which 
is the most common; by philosophy, 
which is the most ^ ostentatious ; and 
by religion, which is the most effect- 
ual. — Colton. 


We cannot change the profound and 
resistless tendencies of the age toward 
religious liberty. It is our business to 
ide and control their application. — 
adstone. 


A true religious instinct never de- 
prived man of one single joy; mourn- 
ful faces and a sombre aspect are the 
conventional affectations of the weak- 
minded. — Hosea Ballou. 


Leave the matter of religion to the 
family altar, the church, and the pri- 
vate school, supported entirely by pri- 
vate contributions; keep the Church 
and the State forever apart. — U. S. 
Grant. 


There are a good many pious people 
who are as careful of their religion 
as of their best service of china, only 
using it on holy occasions, for fear it 
should get chipped or flawed in work- 
ing-dar wear. — Douglas Jerrold, 


All the principles which religion 
teaches, and all the habits which it 
forms, are favorable to strength of 
mind. It will be found that whatever 
purifies fortifies also the heart. — Blair. 


Too many people embrace religion 
from the same motives that they take 
a companion in wedlock, not from true 
love of the person, but because of a 
large dowry. — Hosea Ballou. 


To have religion upon authority, and 
not upon conviction, is like a finger- 
watch, to be set forwards or back- 
wards, as he pleases that has it in 
keeping. — William Penn. ^ 


To what excesses do men rush for 
the sake of religion, of whose truth 
they are so little persuaded, and to 
whose precepts they pay so little re- 
gard ! — Bruyfere. 


Religion is, in fact, the dominion of 
the soul; it is the hope, the anchor of 
safety, the deliverance from evil. 
What a service has Christianity ren- 
dered to humanity! — Napoleon I. 


Religion is indeed woman’s pan- 
oply ; no one who wishes her happiness 
would divest her of it; no one who 
appreciates her virtues would weaken 
her best security. — Bartol. 


Man without religion is a diseased 
creature, who would persuade himself 
he is well and needs not a physician; 
but woman without religion is raging 
and monstrous. — Lavatcr. 


Religion, if it be true, is central 
truth ; and all knowledge which is not 
gathered round it, and quickened and 
illuminated by it, is hardly worthy the 
name. — Channing. 


It is the great beauty of true reli- 
gion that it shall be universal, and a 
departure in any instance from uni- 
versality is a corruption of religion it- 
self. — Glanvill. 


True religion teaches us to reverence 
what is under us, to recognize humility 
and poverty, and, despite mockery and 
disgrace, wretchedness, suffering, and 
death, as things divine. — Goethe* 
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You may discover tribes of men 
without policy, or laws, or cities, or 
any of the arts of life; but nowhere 
will you find them without some form 
of religion. — Blair. 


I take possession of man’s mind and deed, 
I care not what the sects may brawl; 

I sit as God, holding no form of creed, 

But contemplating all. — Tennyson. 


Without religion the highest endow- 
ments of intellect can only render the 
possessor more dangerous if he be ill 
disposed ; if well disposed, only more 
unhappy. — Southey. 


No ritual is too much, provided it 
is subsidiary to the inner work of 
worship; and all ritual is too much 
unless it ministers to that purpose. — 
Gladstone. 


Diversity of worship has divided the 
human race into seventy-two nations. 
From among all their dogmas, I have 
selected one, — Divine pove. — Omar 
Khayam. 


There is nothing^ wanting to make 
all rational and disinterested people in 
the world of one religion, but that 
they should talk together every day. — 
Pope. 


Freedom of religion is one of the 
reatest gifts of God to man, without 
istinction of race and color. He is 
the author and lord of conscience, and 
no power on earth has a right to stand 
between God and the conscience. — 
Philip Schaff, 


The dJjes of religion, sincerely and 
regularly performed, will always be 
sumcient to exalt the meanest and to 
exercise the highest understanding. — 
Dr. Johnson. 


The ship retains her anchorage, yetj 
drifts with a certain range, subject to 
wind and tide; so we have for an 
anchorage the cardinal truths of the 
gospel. — Gladstone. 


Lukewarm persons think they may 
accommodate points of religion by mid- 
dle ways and witty reconcilements, — 
as If they would make an arbitrament 
between God and man. — ^Bacon. 


The true religion of Jesus Christ 
our Saviour is that which penetrates, 
and which receives all the warmth of 
the heart, and all the elevation of the 
soul, and all the energies of the under- 
standing, and all the strength of the 
will. — ^Dean Stanley. 


How religious the whole creation 
becomes as Science passes to and fro, 
touching the swarms of facts with her 
wand of order, to make them fall into 
line and present their thoughts. — ^John 
Weiss. 


A man’s religion consists, not of the 
many things he is in doubt of and tries 
to believe, but of the few he is assured 
of and has no need of effort for believ- 
ing. — Carlyle. 

Our Saviour hath enjoined us a rea- 
sonable service; ail His laws are in 
themselves eonducible to the temporal 
interest of them that observe them. — 
Bentley. 


Religion in a magistrate strengthens 
his authority, because it procures ven- 
eration, and gains a reputation- to it. 
In all the affairs of this world, so 
much reputation is in reality so much 
power. — Tillotson. 


The religion of a sinner stands on 
two pillars; namely, what Christ did 
for us in the flesh, and what He per- 
forms in us by His Spirit. Most er- 
rors arise from an attempt to separate 
these two. — Cecil. 


Test each sect by its best pr its 
W’’orst, as you will, — by its high-water 
mark of virtue or its low-water mark 
of vice. But falsehood begins when 
you measure the ebb of any other re- 
ligion against the flood-tide of your 
own. — T. W. Higginson. 


Children of men! the unseen Power, whose 
eye 

Forever doth accompany mankind, 

Hath look’d on no religion scornfully 
That men did ever find. 

— Matthew Arnold,. 


At bottom every religion is anti- 
Christian which makes the form, the 
thing, the letter, the substance. Such 
a materialistic religion, in order to be 
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at all consistent, ought to maintain a 
material infallibility. — Jacobi. 


Humility ahd love, 'whatever ob- 
scurities may involve religious tenets, 
constitute the essence of true religion. 
The humble is formed to adore; the 
loving, to associate with eternal love. 
— Lavater. 


“When I was young, I was sure of 
many things ; there are only tx^yo 
things of which I am sure now ; one is, 
that I am a miserable sinner; and the 
other, that Jesus Christ is an all suf- 
ficient Saviour.” He is well taught 
who gets these two lessons. — John 
Newton. 


Religion is for the man in humble 
life, and to raise his nature, and to 
put him in mind of a state in which 
the privileges of opulence will cease, 
when he will be equal by nature, and 
may be more than equal by virtue. — 
Burke. 


In a word, the free Church in a free 
State has been the programme which 
led me to my first efforts, and which 
I continue to regard as just and true, 
reasonable and practical, after the 
studies of thirty years. — Count Ca- 
vour. 


All natural results are spontaneous. 
The diamond sparkles without effort, 
and the flowers open impulsively be- 
neath the summer rain. And true re- 
ligion is a spontaneous thing, — as nat- 
ural as it is to weep, to love, or to re- 
joice. — Ohapin. 

The external part of religion is 
doubtless of little value in comparison 
with the internal, and so is the cask 
jn comparison with the wine contaraed 
In it : but if the cask be staved in, the 
\vine must perish. — Bishop Home. 


The faith that does not throw a 
warmth as of summer arouifd the sym- 
pathies and charities of the heart, and 
drop invigorations like showers upon 
the conscience and the will is as false 
as it is unsatisfying. — Paul Potter. 


There are but two religions, — Chris- 
;ianity and paganism, the worship of 


God and idolatry. A third between 
these is not possible. Where idolatry 
ends, there Christianity begins; and 
where idolatry begins, there Christian^ 
ity ends. — Jacobi. 


Religion, like its votaries, while it 
exists on earth, must have a body as 
well as a soul. A religion purely 
spiritual might suit a being as pure, 
but men are compound animals ; and 
the body too often lords it over the 
mind. — Colton. 


There are at bottom but two possi- 
ble religions — that which rises in the 
moral nature of man, and which takes 
shape in moral commandments, and 
that which grows out of the observa- 
tion of the material energies which op- 
erate in the external universe.— 

Proude. 

Living religion grows not by the 
doctrines but by the narratives of the 
Bible : the best Christian religious 
doctrine is the life of Christ, and after 
that the sufferings and deaths of Hia 
followers, even those not related in 
Holy Writ. — Richter. 


Religion is not a method, it is ft 
life, a higher and supernatural life, 
mystical in its root and practical in 
its fruits; a communion with (Jod, a, 
calm and deep enthusiasm, a love 
which radiates, a force which acta, a 
happiness which overflows. — Amiel. 


^Tis some relief, that points not clearly 
known, 

Without much hazard may be let’ alone; 

And, after hearing what our Church can 
say. 

If still our reason runs another way, 

That private reason 'tis more just to curb, 

Than by disputes the public peace disturb; 

For points obscure are of small use to 
learn, ^ 

But common quiet is mankind’s concern. 

— Dryden, 


If it be the characteristic of a 
worldly man that he desecrates what 
is holy, it should be of the Christian 
to consecrate what is secular, and to 
recognize a present and presiding 
Divinity in all things, — Chalmers. 


I have now disposed of all my prop- 
erty to my family. There is one 
thing more I wish I could give than. 
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and that is the Christian religion. If 
they had that, and I had not given 
them one shilling, they would have 
been rich; and if they had not that, 
and I had given them all the world, 
they would be poor. — Patrick Henry. 


The spirit of true religion breathes 
gentleness and affability; it gives a 
native, unaffected ease to the be- 
havior ; it is social, kind, cheerful ; far 
removed from the cloudy and illiberal 
disposition which clouds the brow% 
shari)ens the temper, and dejects the 
spirit. — Blair, 


The way to judge of religion is by 
doing our duty. Religion is rather a 
Divine life than a Divine knowledge. 
In heaven, indeed, we must first see, 
and then love; but here, on earth, we 
must first love, and love will open our 
eyevS as well as our hearts, and we 
shall then see and perceive and under- 
stand. — Jeremy Taylor, 


On the whole we must repeat the 
often repeated saying, that it is un- 
worthy a religious man to view an ir- 
religious one either with alarm or 
aversion ; or with any other feeling 
than regret, and hope, and brotherly 
commiseration. — Carlyle. 


If we are told a man is religious, 
we still ask. What are his morals? 
But if we hear at first that he has 
honest morals, and is a man of nat- 
ural justice and good temper, we sel- 
dom think of the other question, 
wdiether he be religious and devout. — 
Shaftesbury. 


In vain do science and philosophy 
pose as the arbiters of the human 
mind, of which they are in fact only 
the servants.- Religion has provided 
a conception of life, and science trav- 
els in the beaten path. Religion re- 
veals the meaning of life, and science 
only applies this meaning to the course 
of circumstances. — Tolstoi. 


If I have read religious history 
aright faith, hope, and charity have 
not always been found in a direct 
ratid with a sensibility to the ^bree 
concords; and it is possible, thank 
beavenl to have very 'irrooe/rus theo- 


ries and very sublime feelings. — 
George Eliot. 


G — knows I’m no the thing I -should be, 
Nor am I even the thing I could be. 

But twenty times I rather would be 
An atheist clean. 

Than under gospel colours hid be, 

Just for a screen, — Burns. 


Religions are not proved, are not 
demonstrated, are not established, are 
not overthrown by logic ! They are. 
of all the mysteries of nature and the 
human mihd, the most mysterious and 
most inexplicable; they are of instinct 
and not of reason. — Lamartine. 


If we traverse the world, it is possi- 
ble to find cities without walls, with- 
out letters, without kings, without 
w^ealth, without coin, without schools 
and theatres; but a city without a 
temple, or that practiseth not worship, 
prayer, and the like, no one ever saw. 
— Plutarch. 


True religion is always mild, pro- 
pitious, and humble; plays not tlie ty- 
rant, plants no faUh in blood, nor 
bears destruction on her chariot- 
wheels; but stoops to polish, succor, 
and redress, and builds her grandeur 
on the public good.— James Miller. 


Religion, in its purity, is not so 
much a pursuit as a temper; or rather 
it is a leraper, leading to the pursuit 
of aP that is high and holy. Its 
foundation is faith; its action, works; 
its f 'Bmper, holiness ; its aim, obedience 
to God in improvement of self, and be- 
nevolence to men. — J. Edwards. 


Religion, to have any force upon 
men’s understandings, — indeed, to ex- 
ist at all, — must be supposed para- 
mount to law, and independent for its 
substance upon any human institu- 
tion, else it would be the absurdest 
thing in the world,— an acknowledged 
cheat. — Burke. 


A religion giving dark views of 
God, and infusing superstitious fear of 
innocent enjoyment, instead of aiding 
sober habits, will, by making men ab- 
ject and sad, impair their moral force 
and prepare them for intemperance m 
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a refuge from depression or despair. — 
Ghanuing. 


Religion- is the final centre of re- 
pose ; the goal to which all things 
tend ; apart from which man is a 
shadow, his very existence a riddle, 
and the stupendous scenes of nature 
which surround him as unmeaning as 
the leaves which the sibyl scattered in 
the wind. — Robert Hall. 


All our scourging of religion 
Began with tumult and sedition*, 

When hurricanes of fierce commotion 
Became strong motives to devotion, 

As carnal seamen, in a storm, 

Turn pious converts and reform. 

— Butler. 


Let US accept different forms of re- 
ligion among men, as we accept differ- 
ent languages, wherein there is still 
but one human nature expressed. 
Every genius has most power in his 
own language, and every heart in its 
own religion. — Richter. 


He who possesses religion finds a 
providence not more truly in the his- 
tory of the world than in his own fam- 
ily history; the rainbow, which hangs 
a glistering circle in the heights of 
heaven, is also formed by the same 
sun in the dew-drop of a lowly flower. 
— Richter. 


People of gayety and fashion have 
occasionally a feeling that a little easy 
quantity of religion would be a good 
thing; because, after all, we cannot 
stay in this world always, and there 
may be hardish matters to settle in 
the other place. — John Foster. 


Man, being not only a religious, but 
also a social being, requires for the 
promotion of his rational happiness re- 
ligious institutions, which, while they 
give a proper direction to devotion, at 
the same time make a wise and profit- 
able improvement of his social feel- 
ings. — HosCa Ballou. 


Most religion-mongers have bated 
their paradises with a bit of toasted 
cheese. They have tempted the body 
with large promises of possessions in 
their transmortal El Dorado. Sancho 
Fanza will not quit his chimney- 
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corner, but under promise of imag- 
inary islands to govern. — Lowell. 


See, then, how powerful religion is ; 
it commands the heart, it commands 
the vitals. Morality, — that comes 
with a pruning-knife, and cuts off all 
sproutings, all wild luxuriances ; but 
religion lays the axe to the root of the 
tree. Morality looks that the skin of 
the apple be fair ; but religion search- 
eth to the very core. — Nathaniel Cul- 
verwell. 


He that has not religion to govern 
his morality is not a dram better than 
my mastiff dog; so long as you stroke 
him, and please him, and do not pinch 
him, he will play with you as fine as 
may be, — he is a very good moral 
mastiff; but if you hurt him, he will 
fly in your face, and tear out your 
throat. — Selden. 


Religion’s lustre is, by native innocence 
Divinely pure, and simple from all arts; 
You daub and dress her like a common mis- 
tress, 

The harlot of your fancies; and by adding 
False beauties, which she wants not, make 
the world 

Suspect her angel’s face is foul beneath, 
And will not bear all lights, — Rowe, 


When in our days Religion is made 
a political engine, she e.xposes herself 
to having her sacred character forgot- 
ten. The most tolerant become in- 
tolerant towards her. Believers, whg 
believe something else besides what 
she teaches, retaliate by attacking her 
in the very sanctuary itself, — 
B^ranger. 


Of all the dispositions and habits 
which lead to political prosperity, re- 
ligion and morality are indispensable 
supports. In vain would that man 
claim the tribute of patriotism who 
should labor to subvert those pillars of 
human happiness, those firmest x>rops 
of the duties of men and citizens, — 
Washington. 


A man with no sense of religious 
dnty IS he whom the Beriptures de- 
scribe in such, terse but terrific lan- 
gua^, as living “without God in the 
world.*' Such a man is out of his 
proper being, out of the circle of all 
his duties, out of tbe circle of all hk 
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happiness, and away, far, far away, 
from the purposes of his creation. — 
Webster. 


Many people make their own God; 
and he is much what the French may 
mean when they talk of le Ion Dieu, 
— very indulgent, rather weak, near at 
hand when we want anything, but far 
away out of sight when we have a 
mind to do wrong. Such a God is as 
much an idol as if he were an imago 
of stone. — J. C. Hare. 


Religion does what philosophy could 
never do ; it shows the equal dealings 
of Heaven to the happy and the un- 
happy, and ‘levels all human enjoy- 
ments to nearly the same standard. It 
gives to both rich and poor the same 
happiness hereafter, and equal hopes 
to aspire after it. — Goldsmith. 


I extend the circle of real religion 
very widely. Many men fear God, 
and love God, and have a sincere de- 
sire to serve him, whose views of re- 
ligious truth are very imperfect, and 
in some points utterly false. But 
may not many such persons have a 
state of heart acceptable before God? 
— Cecil 


Let us with caution indulge the sup- 
position that morality can be main- 
tained without religion. Whatever 
may be conceded to the influence of 
refined education on minds of peculiar 
structure, reason and experience both 
forbid us to expect that national 
morality can prevail in exclusion of 
religious principle.-— Washington. 


My idea of the Christian religion is, 
that it is an inspiration and its vital 
consequences- — an inspiration and a 
iife-~^od’s life breathed into a man 
and breathed through a man — ^the 
highest insixi ration and the highest life 
of every soul which it iqbabits; and, 
furthermore, that the soul' which, it 
inhabits can have no high issue which 
is not essentially religious* — J. G. Hol- 
land. 


Carry religidus principles into com- 
mon life, and common life will lose its 
transitoriness. The world passes 
away. The tfliings seen are temporal 


Soon business, with all its cares and 
anxieties, the whole ‘‘unprofitable stir 
and fever of the world” will be to us 
a thing of the past. But religion 
does something better than sigh and 
moan over the perishableness of earth- 
ly things. It finds in them the seeds 
of immortality. — John Caird. 


Forth from his dark and lonely hiding 
place, 

(Portentous sight) the owlet atheism, 
Sailing on obscene wings athwart the noon, 
Drops his blue>fring’d lids, and holds them 
close, 

And hooting at the glorious sun in Heaven, 
Cries out, ‘^Where is it?" — Coleridge. 


I do not find that the age or country 
makes the least difference ; no, nor the 
language the actors spoke, nor the re- 
ligion which they professed, whether 
Arab in the desert or Frenchman in 
the Academy, I see that sensible men 
and conscientious men all over the 
world were of one religion. — Emerson. 


A prince who loves and fears re- 
ligion is a lion who stoops to the hand 
that strokes or to the voice that ap- 
peases him. He who fears and hates 
religion is like the savage beast that 
growls and bites the chain, which pre- 
vents his flying on the passenger. He 
who has no religion at all is that ter- 
rible animal who perceives his liberty 
only wdien he tears in pieces, and when 
he devours.-7-Montesquieu. 


There are those to whom a sense of 
religion has come in storm and tem- 
pest ; there are those whom it has sum- 
moned amid scenes of revelry and idle 
vanity; there are those, too, who have 
heard its “still small voice” amid 
rural leisure and placid retirement. 
But perhaps the knowledp which 
causeth not to err is most frequently 
impressed upon the mind during the 
season of affliction. — Walter Scott. 

It has been said that men carry on 
a kind of coasting trade wnth religion. 
In the voyage of life, they profess to 
be in search of heaven, but take care 
not to venture so far in their approxi- 
mations to it, as entirely to lose sight 
of the earth ; and should their frail 
vessel be in danger of shipwreck, they 
will gladly throw their darling vicei^ 
overboard, as other mariners thei*^ 
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treasures, only to fish them up again 
■when the storm is over. — Colton. 


It has been said that true religion 
will make a man a more thorough gen- 
tleman than all the courts in Europe. 
And it is true; you may see simple 
laboring men as thorough gentlemen 
as any duke, simply because they have 
learned to fear God ; and, fearing Him, 
to restrain themselves, which is the 
very root and essence of all good- 
breeding. — Rev. 0. Kingsley. 


' Religion is as necessary to reason 
as reason is to religion. The one can- 
not exist without the other. A rea- 
soning being would lose his reason, in 
attempting to account for the great 
phenomena of nature, had he not a 
Supreme Being to refer to; and well 
has it been said, that if there had 
been no God, mankind would have 
been obliged to imagine one. — Wash- 
ington. 


Pour the balm of the Gospel into 
the wounds of bleeding nations. Plant 
the tree of life in every soil, that suf- 
fering kindgdoms may repose beneath 
its shade and feel the virtue of its 
healing leaves, till all the kindred of 
the human family shall be bound to- 
gether in one common bond of amity 
and love, and the warrior shall be a 
character unknown but in the page of 
history. — Thomas Raffles. ’ 


I endeavor in vain to give my par- 
nhioners more cheerful ideas of re- 
ligion; to teach them that God is not 
a jealous, childish, merciless tyrant; 
that He is best served by a regular 
tenor of good actions, not by bad 
singing, ill-composed payers, and 
eternal apprehensions. But the lux- 
ury of false religion is to be unhap- 
py 1 — Sydney»^laith. 


It is the property of the religious 
spirit to be the most refining of ail in- 
fluences, No external advantages, no 
culture of the tastes, no habit of com- 
mand, no association with the elegant, 
or even depth of affection, can bestow 
that delicacy and that grandeur of 
bearing whicn belong only to the mind 
accustomed to celestial conversation, — 
all else is but gilt and cosmetics, be- 


side this, as expressed in every look 
and gesture. — Emerson. 


Let a man choose what condition he 
will, and let him accumulate around 
him all the goods and all the gratifica- 
tions seemingly calculated to make him 
happy in it ; if that man is left at any 
time without occupation or amuse- 
ment, and reflects on what he is, the 
meagre, languid felicity of his present 
lot will not hear him up. lie will 
turn necessarily to gloomy anticipa- 
tions of the future ; and except, there- 
fore, his occupation calls him out of 
himself, he is inevitably wretched.— 
Pascal. 


Religion is universal ; theology is ex- 
clusive, — religion is humanitarian; 
theology is sectarian,- — religion unites 
mankind; theology divides it, --re- 
ligion is love, broad and all-couiprising 
as God’s love ; theology preaches love 
and practises bigotry. Religion looks 
to the moral worth of man ; theology 
to his creed and denomination. Re- 
ligion is light and love, and virtue and 
peace, unadulterated and immaculate; 
but theology is the apple of discord, 
which disunites and estranges one 
from another. — Dr. M. Lilienthal. 


There is a great deal we never tldnk 
of calling religion that is still fruit 
unto God, and garnered by Him In the 
harvest. The fruits of the Kplrlt are 
love, joy, peace, long suffering, gen- 
tleness, patience, goodness. I atfirm 
that if these fruits are found in any 
form, whether you show your patieiK*® 
as a woman nursing a fretful child, or 
as a man attending to the vexing de- 
tail of a business, or as a physician 
following the dark mazes of sickness, 
or as a mechanic fitting the joints and 
valves of a locomotive; being honest 
and true besides, you bring forth truth 
unto God.-^Robert Oollyer. 


Religion’ in not a mrpetual moping 
over good books. Religion i» not even 
prayer, praise, holy ordinances,—* 
these are necessary to religion— •«<> 
man can be religious without them. 
But religion is mainly and chiefly the 
glorifying God amid the duties and 
trials of the world : the gukllng of our 
course amid adverse winds and cnr» 
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rents of temptation by tlie sunlight of 
duty and the compass of Divine truth, 
the bearing up manfully, wisely, cour- 
ageously, for the honor of Christ, our 

t reat Leader in the conflict of iife.-^ 
ohn Caird. 


True religion is not what men see 
and admire ; it is what God sees and 
loves; the faith which clings to Jesus 
in the darkest hour ; the sanctity which 
shrinks from the approach of evil ; 
the humility which lies low at the 
feet of the Eedeemer, and washes 
them with tears; the love which wel- 
comes every sacrifice ; the cheerful 
consecration of all the powers of the 
soul; the worship which, rising above 
all outward forms, ascends to God in 
the sweetest, dearest communion — a 
worship often too deep for utterance, 
and than which the highest heaven 
knows nothing more sublime. — Rich- 
ard Fuller. 


Could not that wisdom which first broached 
the wine, 

Have thicken’d it with definitions? 

And jagg’d his seamless coat, had that been 
fine, 

With curious questions and divisions? 

But all the doctrine which he taught and 
, gave 

Was clear as heav’n, from whence it came: 
At least those beams of truth, which only 
save. 

Surpass m brightness any flame, 

Love God, ana love your neighbor; watch 
and pray; 

Do as you would be done unto: 

O dark instructions, ev’n dark as day! 

Who can these gordian knots undo? 

— Herbert. 

Rexaembranoe 

Remembrance wakes with all her 
busy train. — Goldsmith. 


Keep this reraembrauce foi* thy 
Julia's sake* — Shakespeare. 


Riveted, 

Screwed to my memory. 

— Shakespeare. 


Remembrance is the only paradise 
4>ut of which we cannot dfiVen 
away.^BIchter. 


O, it comes oyet my memory, as 
doth the rayen oyer the infected house, 
bodinit to all. — Shakespeare. 


She sent him rosemary, to the in- 
tent that he should hold her in re- 
membrance. — Drayton. 


The leafy blossoming present time 
springs from the whole past, remem- 
bered and unrememberable. — Carlyle. 


Praising what is lost, 

Makes the remembrance dear. 

— Shakespeare. 


His years with others must the sweeter be 
For those brief days he spent in lo\jng me. 

— George Eliot. 


Every one can remember that which 
has interested himself. — Plaiitiis- 


I cannot but remember such things were 
That were most precious to me. 

— Shakespeare. 


You can’t order remembrance out of 
the mind; and a wrong that was a 
wrong yesterday must be a wrong to- 
morrow, — Thackeray. 


Some people regret that they have 
poor memories. Alas I it is much 
more difficult to forget.^ — ^Mme. Deluzy. 


Remembrance of the dead soon 
fades. Alas ! in their tombs they de- 
cay more slowly than in our hearts. — 
Victor Hugo, 


Let never day nor night unhallow’d pass, 
But still remember what the Lord has 
done. — Shakespeare. 


She plac’d it sad, with needless fear, 

Lest time should shake my wavering 
soul — 

Unconscious that her image there 
Held every sense in fast control. 



^ , What is gjtcfelknt; 

As God livfe§, Ml pernlaiietit; 

Hearts arq dust, hearts’ ldVe§ teinaifi, 
Heart’s love will meet thee. again. 

— Rmerson- 


Sooner shall the blue ocean melt to air, 

f ooner shall earth resolve itself to seh^ 
han I res^n thine image, on, my fair! 
Or think oi anything, excepting thee. 

— Byron. 


Remembrances last longer than pres- 
ent reality, as I have conserved blos- 
soms many years, but never ^uits, 
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Yea, there are tender female souls 
which intoxicate themselves only 
among the blossoms of the vineyard 
of joy, as others do only with the ber- 
ries of the vinehill. — Richter. 


This is the place. Stand still, my steed. 
Let me review the scene, 

And summon from the shadowy Past 
The forms that once have been. 

— Longfellow. 


Departed suns their trails of splendor drew 
Across departed summers: whispers came 
From voices, long ago resolved again ^ 

Into the primeval Silence, and we twain, 
Ghosts of our present selves, yet still the 
same, 

As in a spectral mirror wandered there, 

— Bayard Taylor, 


Go where glory waits thee; 

But while fame elates thee, 

O, still remember me. 

When the praise thou meetest, 

To thine ear is sweetest, 

O, then remember me. — ^Moore. 


Oh! only those 

Whose souls have felt this one idolatry, 
Can tell how precious is the slightest thing 
Affection gives and hallows! A dead flower 
Will long be kept, remembrancer of looks 
That made each leaf a treasure. 

* —Miss Landon. 


Man hath a weary pilgrimage, 

As through the world he wends; 

On every stage, from youth to age. 

Still discontent attends; 

With heaviness he casts his eye 
Upon the road before, 

And still remembers with a sigh, 

The days that are no more. 

— Robert Southey, 


I See the lights of the village 
Gleam through the rain and the mist, 
And a feeling of sadness ^omes o’er me 
That my smil cannot resist: 

A feeling of sadness and longing, 

That is not akin to pain, 

And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain. 

-wLongfeHow, 


Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet, 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 
known street, 

As they balance up and down, 

Are singing the beautiful song, 

Are sighing and whispering still: 

“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’’ — Loaigfellow. 


I remember, I remember, 

The fir-trees dark and high: 

I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky; 

It was a childish ignorance, 

But now ’tis little joy 

To know I’m farther off from heaven 

Than when I was a boy. — Hood, 


O years, gone down into the past, 

What pleasant memories come to me 
Of your untroubled days of peace, 

And hours almost of ecstasy. 

—•Phoebe Cary. 

Remorse 

Remorse is the fruit of crime.— . 
Juvenal. 


Remorse, the fatal egg by pleasure 
laid. — Cowper. 


Remorse is the echo of a lost vir- 
tue. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Remorse is virtue’s root. — Bryant. 


Remorse weeps tears of blood.— 
Coleridge. 


So writhes the mind remorse hath 
riven. — Byron. 


1 Remorse turns us against ourselves 
« — Ohamfort. 


Remorse is the pain of sin, — Theo 
dore Barker. 


Remorse sleeps in the atmosphere 
of prosperity. — Rousseau. 


The hell within him. — Milton. 


I believe that remorse is the least 
active of all a man’s moral senses.— 
Thackeray. 


One of those terrible moments when 
the wheel of- passion stands suddenly 
still. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Abandon all remorse; 

On horror’s head horrors accumulate. 

— Shakespeare, 


To be left alone, and face to face 
with my own crime, had been just ret- 
ribu tl on. — Longfel low. 


God speaks to our hearts through 
the voice of remorse*— Be Bernb 
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Judgment hath bred a kind of re- 
EUorse in me. — Shakespeare. 

i'arcwell, remorse: all good to me is lost; 
Evil, be thou my good. — Milton. 

That is the bitterest of all, — to 
wear the yoke of our own wrong- 
doing. — George Eliot. 

I am afraid to think what I have 
done; look on it again I dare not. — 
Shakespeare. 

Remorse is virtue’s root; its fair 
increase are fruits of innocence andl 
blessedness. — Bryant. 

— 

To consume an honest soul with re- 
morse is the greatest of all crimes. — 
Mademoiselle Olairon. 

Remorse of conscience is like an old 
wound; a man is in no condition to 
fight under such circumstances. — 
Jeremy Collier. 

There is no heart without remorse, 
no life without some misfortune, no 
one but what is something stained 
with sin. — James Ellis. 

Sin and hedgehogs are born without 
spikes ; but how they prick and wound 
after their birth, we all know. — Rich- 
ter. 

A man’s first care should be to 
avoid the reproaches qf his own heart.; 
his next, to escape the censures of the 
world. — Addison. 

There is anguish in the recollection 
that we have not adequately appre- 
ciated the affection of those whom we 
have loved and lost. — Beaconsfield. 

It is better to be affected with a 
true penitent sorrow for sin than to 
be able to resolve the most difficult 
cases about it. — Thomas k Kempis. 

We can prostrate ourselves in the 
dust when we have committed a fault, 
but it is not best to remain there. — 
Chateaubriand. 

There is no man that is knowingly 
wicked but is guiltv to himself; and 
there is no man that carries guilt 


about him but he receives a stmg in 
his soul. Tillotson. 

For my part, I believe that remorse 
is the least active of all a man’s moral 
senses, — the very easiest to be dead- 
ened when wakened, and In some never 
wakened at all. — Thackeray. 

To be left alone 

And face to f.ice with my own crime, 
had been 

Just retribution. —Longfellow. 

Urge them while their souls are 
capable of this ambition, lest zeal, 
now melted by the windy breath of 
soft petitions, pity and remorse, cool 
and congeal again to what it was. — 
Shakespeare. 

Remorse is the punishment of 
crime; repentance, its expiation. The 
former appertains to a tormented con- 
science; the later to a soul changed 
j for the better. — Joubert. 

[ High minds, of native pride and force, 

I Most deeply feel thy pangs, Remorse! 

I Fear, for their scourge, mean villains havcj 
Thou art the torturer of the brave! 

— Scott. 


Remorse, the fatal egg by pleasure laid, 

In every bosom where her nest is made, 
Hatched by the beams of truth, denies him 
rest, 

And proves a raging scorpion in his breast. 

— Cowpgr. 

There is 'a mental fatigue which is a 
spurious kind of remorse, and has all 
the anguish of the nobler feeling. It 
is an utter weariness and prostration 
of spirit, a sickness of heart and mind, 
a bitter longing to lie down and die. — • 
Miss M. E. Br addon. 

Remorse is as the heart in which it grows. 
If that be gentle, it drops balmy dews 
Of true repentance; but if proud and 
gloomy, 

It is the poison tree that, pierced to the 
inmost. 

Weeps only tears of poison. — Coleridge. 

The greatest chastisement that a 
man may receive who hath outraged 
another, is to have done the outrage; 
and there is no man w'ho is so rudely 
punished as he that is subject to'tbe 
whip of his own repentance. — Seneca. 
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There are evil spirits who suddenly 
fix their abode in man’s unguarded 
breast, causing us to commit devilish 
deeds, and then, hurrying ^ck to 
their native hell, leave behind the 
stings of remorse in the poisoned 
bosom, — SchiBer. 


Unnatural deeds 

Bo breed unnatural troubles: infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will discharge their 
secrets: 

More needs she the divine than the phy- 
sician. — Shakespeare. 


So do the dark in soul expire, 

Or live like scorpion girt by fire; ^ 

So writhes the mind remorse hath riven. 
Unfit for earth, undoom’d for heaven. 
Darkness above, despair beneath. 

Around it flame, within it death. 

— Byron. 


Not sharp revenge, nor hell itself can find, 
A fiercer torment than a guilty mind, 
Which day and night doth dreadfully ac- 
cuse. 

Condemns the wretch, and still the charge 
renews. — Dryden. 


Remorse is a man’s dread preroga- 
tive, and is the natural accompaniment 
of liis constitution as a knowing, vol- 
untary agent, left in trust with his 
own welfare and that of others. Re- 
morse, if we exclude the notion of re- 
sponsibility, is an enigma in human 
nature never to be expflained. — Isaac 
Taylor. 


Cruel Remorse! where Youth and Pleasure 
sport, 

And thoughtless Folly keeps her court, — 
Crouching ’midst rosy bowers thou lurk’st 
unseen; 

Slumbering the festal hours away, 

While Youth disports in that enchanting 
scene; 

TiH on some fated day 
Thou with a tiger-spring dost leap upon 
thy prey, 

And tear his helpless breast, o’erwhelmed 
with wild dismay. 

— Anna Letitia Barbauld. 


Not even for an hour can you bear to 
be alone, nor can you advantageous- 
ly apply your leisure time, but you 
endeavor, a fugitive and wanderer, to 
escape from yourself, now vainly seek- 
ing to banish remorse by wine, and 
now by sleep; but the gloomy com- 
panion presses on you, and pursues 
you as you fly. — Horace. 


Sharp and ' fell remorse, the off- 
spring of my sin! Why do you, O 
God, lacerate my heart so late? Why, 
O boding cries, that scream so close 
to me,' — why do I listen to you now, 
and never heard you before? — Metas- 
tasio. 

Renown 

It is not possible to be regarded with 
tenderness, except by a few. That 
merit which gives greatness and re- 
nown diffuses its influence to a wide 
compass, but acts weakly on every 
single breast; it Is placed at a dis- 
tance from common spectators, and 
shines like one of the remote stars, of 
which the light reaches us, but not the 
heat. — Johnson. 

Repartee 

Repartee is the soul of conversa- 
tion. — Dryden. 


Repartee is altogether a natural en- 
dowment, and is the lightning of the 
mind. — ^Alfred de Musset. 


The impromptu reply is precisely 
the touchstone of the man of wit, — 
Molidre, 


A talent for repartee is one that In- 
creases with practice. — J. L. Motley. 


Those repartees are best which turn 
your adversary’s weapons against him- 
self. — Chatfield. 


The artful injury, whose venomed 
dart scarce wounds the hearing, while 
it stabs the heart. — 'Hannah More. 


Repartee is perfect, when it effectt 
its purpose with a double edge. Re- 
partee is the highest order of wit, m 
it bespeaks the coolest yet quickest 
exercise of genius at a moment when 
the passions are roused.-— Colton. 


The cynic who twitted Aristippus 
by observing that the philosopher who 
could dine on herbs might despise the 
company of a king, was well replied 
to by Aristippus, when he remarked 
that the philosopher who could enjoy 
the company or a king might also 
despise a dinner of herbia. — Ooltom 
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Repentance 

True repentance is to cease from 
sin. — St. Ambrose. 


Repentance is accepted remorse. — 
Madame Swetcbine. 


Repentance follows hasty counsels. 
— Syrus. 


And wet his grave with my repent- 
ant tears. — Shakespeare. 


But with the morning cool repent- 
ance came. — Scott. 


To grieve over sin is one thing, to 
repent is another. — F. W. Robertson. 


True repentance also involves re- 
form. — Hosea Ballou. 


Repentance is second innocence. — 
De Bonald. 


Repentance is but another name for 
asp iration. — Beecher. 


Illusion is brief, but repentance is 
long. — Schiller. 


Repentance is heart sorrow, and a 
clear life ens ling. — Shakespeare, 


He who is sorry for having sinned 
is almost innocent. — Seneca. 


He who seeks repentance for the 
past, should woo the angel virtue for 
the future. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Sorrow for pSist ills, doth restore frail man 
To his first innocence. — Nabbs. 


Before God can deliver us from our- 
selves, we must undeceive ourselv^. — 
St. Augustine. 


Repentance is a goddess and the pre- 
server of those who have erred. — 
Julian. 


Our greatest glory consists not in 
never falling, but in rising every time 
we fall. — Goldsmith. 


Our hearts must not only be broken 
with sorrow, but be broken from sin, 
to constitute repentance.— Dewey. 


If thy brother trespass against thee, 
rebuke him; and if he repent, forgive 
him. — Bible. 


Repentance clothes in grass and 
flowers the grave in which the past is 
laid. — Sterling. 


If you would be good, first believe 
that you are bad. — Epictetus. 


Let us be quick to repent of in- 
juries while repentance may not be a 
barren anguish. — Dr. Johnson. 


Repentance is not so much remorse 
for what we have done as the fear of 
consequences. — Rochefoucauld. 


Repentance must be something more 
than mere remorse for sins: it com- 
prehends a change of nature befitting 
heaven. — Lew Wallace. 


Sins may be forgiven through re- 
pentance, but no act of wit will ever 
justify them. — Sherlock. 


Late repentance is seldom true, but 
true repentance is never too late. — R. 
Venning. 


Self-condemnation is God’s absolu- 
tion; and pleading guilty, acquittal at 
his bar. — Bartol. 


Repentance is a magistrate that ex- 
acts the strictest duty and humility. — 
Clarendon. 


Every one goes astray, but the least 
imprudent are they who repent the 
soonest.—Voltaire. 


True repentance consists in the 
heart being broken for sin, and broken 
from sin. — Thornton. 


Sweet tastes have sour closes; and 
he repents on thorns that sleeps in 
beds of roses. — Quarles, 


Of all acts is not, for a naan, re- 
pentance the most divine? The great- 
est of faults is to be conscious of 
none. — Carlyle. 


The strongest proof of repentance !a 
the endeavor to atone. — Mias Braddoni 
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That golden key that opes the pal- 
ace of eternity. — Milton. 


It is foolish to lay out money in 
the purchase of repentance. — Frank- 
lin. 


None but the guilty know the with- 
ering pains of repentance. — Hosea 
Ballou. 


Repentance, without amendment, is 
like continually pumping without 
mending the leak. — Dilwyn. 


Slight sorrow for sin is sufficient, 
provided it at the same time produces 
amendment. — Colton. 


Who after his transgression doth repent, 
Is halfe, or altogether, innocent. 

— Herrick. 


Once again I do receive thee honest. 
Who by repentance is not satisfied 
is nor of heaven nor earth. — Shake- 
speare. 


What is past is past. There is a 
future left to all men, who have the 
virtue to repent and the energy to 
atone. — Bulwer-Lyttoh. 


The slightest sorrow for sin is suf- 
ficient, if it produces amendment; and 
the greatest js insufficient, if it does 
not. — Colton. 


If hearty sorrow be a sufficient ran- 
som for offence, I tender it here; I do 
as truly suffer, as ever I did commit. 
• — Shakespeare. 


Whatever stress some may lay upon 
it, a death-bed repentance is but a 
weak and slender plank to trust our 
all upon. — Sterne. 


All of us who are worth anything 
spend our manhood in unlearning the 
follies, or expiating the mistakes of 
our youth. — Shelley. 


Under your good correction, I have seen, 
When, after execution, judgment hath 
Repented o’er his doom. — Shakespeare. 


To err is human ; hut contrition felt 
for the crime distinguishes the virtu- 
ous from the wicked. — Alfieri. 


True repentance has a double as- 
pect; it looks upon things past with a 
weeping eye, and upon the future 
with a watchful eye. — South. 


When a man has been guilty of any 
vice or folly, I think the best atone- 
ment he can make for it is to warn 
others not to fall into the like. — Ad- 
dison. 


God hath promised pardon to him 
that repenteth, but he hath not prom- 
ised repentance to him that sinneth. — 
St, Anselm. 


We look to our last sickness for re- 
pentance, unmindful that it is during 
a recovery men repent, not during a 
sickness. — Hare. 


When the scourge 
Inexorable, and the torturing hour 
Calls us to penance. — Milton. 


Repentance is no other than a re- 
canting of the will, and opposition lo 
our fancies, which lead us which way 
they please. — Montaigne. 


Come, ^ fair repentance, daughter of the 
skies! 

Soft harbinger of soon returning virtue! 
The weeping messenger of grace from 
heav'nl — Prown. 


Repentance is for pale faces; they 
killed Christ, the good man. If Christ 
had come to red men, we would not 
have killed him. — Red Jacket. 


They say, best men are moulded out of 
faults ; 

And, for the most^ become much more the 
better 

For being a little bad, — Shakespeare. 


The seeds of repentance are sown in 
youth by pleasure, but the harvest is 
reaped in age by pain. — Colton. 


Many believe the article of remis- 
sion of sins, but they believe it with- 
out the condition of repentance or the 
fruits of holy life.-— Jeremy Taylor, 


It is never too late with us, so long 
as we are still aware of our faplts 
and bear tbem impatiently, — so long 
as poble propeUsitfes, gre^y of com 
quest, stir witbib ns.— Jacobi. 
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He that waits for repentance waits 
for that which cannot be had as long 
as it is waited for. It is absurd for 
a man to wait for that which he him- 
self has to do. — Nevins. 


Confess yourself to Heaven ; re- 
pent what is past; avoid what is to 
come; and do not spread the compost 
on the weeds, to make them ranker, 
— Shakespeare. 


Virtue is the daughter of Religion; 
Repentance', her adopted child, — a 
poor orphan who, without the asylum 
which she offers, would not know 
where to hide her sole treasure, her 
tears ! — Madame Swetchine. 


Right actions for the future are 
the best explanations or apologies for 
wrong ones in the past; the best evi- 
dence of regret for them that we can 
offer, or the world receive. — T. Ed- 
wards. 


The effect of every burden laid 
down is to leave us relieved ; and when 
the soul has laid down? that of its 
faults at the feet of God, it feels as 
though it had wings. — Eugenie de 
Guerin. 


A wounded conscience is often in- 
flicted as a punishment for lack of 
true repentance; great is the differ- 
ence betwixt a man’s being fright- 
ened at and humbled for his sins. — 
Fuller. 


Neither angel nor archangel, nor 
yet even the Lord Himself (who alone 
can say, am with you”), can, 
when we have sinned, release us, un- 
less we bring repentance with us. — ■ 
St. Ambrose. 


Well, I^IT repent, and that sud- 
dfenly, while X am in some liking; I 
shall be out of heart shortly, and then 
I shall have no strength to repent. — 
Shakespeare. 


Repentance is true and genuine, if 
we are grieved for sin as it is offen- 
sive to God, if we are forsaking and 
turning from it both In heart and 
life, and, particularly, if we are deep- 


ly affected with the sin of unbelief. — • 
Fisher’s Catechism. 


Repentance, 

A salve, a comfort, and a cordial; 

He that hath her, the keys of heaven hath: 
This is the guide, this is the post, the path. 

— Drayton. 


Presume not that I am the thing I was: 

For heaven doth know, so shall the world 
perceive. 

That I have turned away my former self; 
So will I those that kept me company. 

— Shakespeare. 


Ah! gracious Heaven gives us eyes 
to see our own wrong, however dim 
age may make them; and knees not 
too stiff to kneel, in spite of years, 
cramp, and rheumatism. — Thackeray. 


A heart renewed — a loving heart — 
a penitent' and humble heart — a heart 
broken and contrite, purified by love 
— that and only that is the rest of 
men. Spotlessness may do for angels, 
repentance unto life is the highest 
that belongs to man. — F. W. Robert- 
son. 


It will require more than a few 
hours of fasting and prayer to cast 
out such demons as selfishness, world- 
liness, and unbelief. Repentance, to 
be of any avail, must work a change 
of heart and of conduct. — T. L. Cuy- 
ler. 


The law stops every man’s mouth. 
God will have a man humble himself 
down on his face before Him, with 
not a word to say for himself. Then 
God will speak to him, when he owns 
that he is a sinner, and gets rid of 
all his own righteousness. — D. L. 
Moody. 


True repentance has as its constit- 
uent elements not only grief and 
hatred of sin, but also an apprehen- 
sion of the mercy of God in Christ. 
It hates the sin, and not simply the 
penalty; and it hates the sin most of 
all because it has discovered God’s 
love. — Wm. M. Taylor. 


Repentance hath a purifying powe3?t 
and every tear is of a cleansing vir* 
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tue; but these penitential clouds must 
be still kept dropping : one shower will 
not suffice ; for repentance is not one 
single action, but a course. — South. 


Some tears belong to us because we 
are unfortunate; others, because we 
are humane; many because we are 
mortal. But most are caused by our 
being unwise. It is these last only 
that of necessity produce more. — 
Leigh Hunt. 


It is one thing to mourn for sin be- 
cause it exposes us to bell, and an- 
other to mourn for it because it is an 
infinite evil. It is one thing to mourn 
for it because it is injurious to our- 
selves; another, to mourn for it be- 
cause it is offensive to God. It is one 
thing to be terrified; another, to be 
humbled.— Gardiner Spring. ' 


Repentance does not consist in one 
single act of sorrow, though that, be- 
ing the first and leading act, gives 
denomination to the whole ; but in 
doing works meet for repentance, in a 
sincere obedience to the law of Christ 
for the remainder of our lives. — 
Locke. 


The scriptural doctrine in regard 
to repentance is not, that a man must 
repent in order to his being qualified 
to go to Christ; it is rather that he 
must go to Christ in order to his 
being able to repent. From Him 
comes the grace of contrition as well 
as the cleansing of expiation. — Henry 
Melvill. 


As it is never too soon to be good, 
BO it is never too late to amend : I will, 
therefore, neither neglect the time 
present, nor despair of the time past 
If I had been sooner good, I might 
perhaps have been better; if I am 
longer bad, I shall, I am sure, be 
worse. — Arthur Warwick. 


Repentance, however difficult to be 
practiced, is, if it be explained with- 
out superstition, easily understood. 
Repentance is the relinquishment of 
any practice from the conviction that 
it has offended God. — Dr. Johnson* 


Vice leaves repentance in the soul, 
like an ulcer in the flesh, which is al- 
ways scratching and lacerating itself; 
for reason effaces all other griefs and 
sorrow’s, but it begets that of repent- 
ance. — Monta igne. 


Place not thy amendment only in 
increasing thy devotion, but in better- 
ing thy life. This is the damning 
hypocrisy of this age; that it slights 
ail good morality, and spends its zea] 
in matters of ceremony, and a form ot 
godliness without the power of it — ‘ 
Fuller. 


0 wretched state ! 0 bosom black 
as death ! 0 limed soul that, strug- 

gling to be free, art more engaged! 
Help, angels! Make assay! Bow, 
stubborn knees! and, heart with 
strings of steel, be soft as sinews of 
the new-born babe! — Shakespeare. 


Is it not in accordance with divine 
order that every mortal is thrown into 
that situation where his hidden evils 
can be brought forth to his own view, 
that he may know them, acknowledge 
them, struggle against them, and put 
them away? — Anna Cora Mowatt. 


*Tis not, to cry God mercy, or to sit 
And droop, or to confess that thou bast 
fail’d: 

’Tis to bewail the sins thou didst commit; 
And not commit those sins thou hast be- 
wail’d. 

He that bewails and not forsakes them too; 
Confesses rather what he means to do. 

— Quarles, 


I will to-morrow, that I will, 

I will be sure to do it; 

To-morrow comes, to-morrow goes, 
And still thou art to do it. 

Thus still repentance is deferred, 
From one day to another: 

Until the day of death is come, 

And judgment is the other, 

— DrexeHus. 


Some well-meaning Christians trem'* 
ble for 4:hefr salvation, because they 
have never gone through that valley 
of tears and sorrow, which they have 
been taught to consider as an ordeal 
that must be passed through before 
they can arrive at regeneration. To 
satisfy such minds, it may be observed 
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^hat the slightest sorrow for sin is 
sufficient, if it produce amendment, 
and that the greatest is insufficient, 
if it do not. — Colton. 


Repentance is not like the summp 
fruits, fit to be taken a little and in 
their own time; it is like bread, the 
provisions and support of life, the en- 
tertainment of every day; but it is the 
bread of affliction to some, and the 
bread of carefulness to all ; and he 
that preaches this with the greatest 
severity, it may be, takes the liberty 
of an enemy, but he gives the coun- 
sel and the assistance of a friend. — 
Jeremy Taylor. 


Before 

We end our pilgrimage, ’tis fit that we 
Should leave corruption, and foul sin, be- 
hind us. 

But with wash’d feet and hands, the hea- 
thens dar’ not 

Enter their profane temples; and for me 
To hope my passage to eternity 
Can be made easy, till I have shook off 
The burthen of my sins in free confession, 
Aided with sorrow, and repentance for 
them, . 

Is against reason. — Massinger. 


My Saviour, mid life’s varying scene 
Be Thou my stay; 

Guide me, through each perplexing path, 
To perfect day. 

In weakness and in sin I stand; 

Still faith can clasp Thy mighty hand, 
And follow at Thy dear command. 

My Saviour, I have nought to bring 
Worthy of Thee; 

A broken heart Thou wilt not spurn; 
Accept of me. 

I need Thy righteousness Divine, 

I plead Thy promises as mine, 

I perish if I am not Thine. 

- — Elizabeth A. E. Godwin. 


leaves which remain are few in num- 
ber, and to remember faintly at first, 
and then more clearly, that upon the 
early pages of that book was written 
a story of happy influence which he 
would fain read over again. — Long- 
fellow. 

Repose 

Power rests in tranquillity. — Cecil. 


A gentleman makes no noise ; a lady 
is serene. — Emerson. 


Our foster-nurse of nature is re- 
pose. — Shakespeare. 


The toils of honor dignify repose.--* 
Hoole. 


Vulgar people can’t be still. — O. W. 
Holmes. 


What sweet delight a quiet life 
affords. — Drummond. 


But quiet to quick bosoms is a hell. 
— Byron. 


Too much rest itself becomes a pain. 
— Homer. 


There is no mortal truly wise and 
restless at once ; wisdom is the repose 
of minds. — Lavater. 


The heart that is to be filled to the 
brim with holy joy must be held still. 
— ^Bovee. 


Whan a man finds not repose in him- 
self it is in vain for him to seek it 
elsewhere. — From the French. 


Habitual evils change not on a sudden, 

But many days must pass, and many sor- 
rows; 

Conscious remorse, and anguish must be 

To curb* desire, to break the stubborn will, 
And work a second nature in the soul. 

Ere virtue can resume the place she lost. 

— Rowe. 


Alas! it is not till time with reck- 
less hand has tom out half the leaves 
from the book of human life, to light 
the fires of passion with from day to 
day, that man begins to see that the 


These should be hours for necessities, 

Not for delights; times to repair our na- 
ture 

With comforting repose, and not for us 
To waste these times. — Shakespeare. 


Repose without stagnation is the 
state most favorable to happiness. 
**The great felicity of life,” says Sen- 
eca, “is to be without perturbations.” 
— Bovee. 


The gravest events dawn with no 
more noise than the morning star 
makes in rising. — Beecher. 
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Repose and cheerfulness are the 
badge of the gentleman — repose in en- 
ergy. The Greek battle pieces are 
calm ; the heroes, in whatever violent 
actions engaged, retain a serene aspect. 
— Emerson. 


To husband out life’s taper at the close, 
And keep the flames from wasting by 
repose. — Goldsmith. 


Have you known how to compose 
your manners? Tou have done a 
great deal more than he who has com- 
posed books. Have you known how 
to take repose? You haye^ done more 
than he who has taken cities and em- 
pires. — Montaigne. 


The best of me«n have ever loved repose; 

They hate to mingle in the filthy fray; 
Where the soul sours, and gradual rancour 
grows, 

Imbitter’d more from peevish day to day. 

— Thomson. 


The wind breath’d soft a lover’s sigh, 
And, oft renew’d, seem’d oft to die 
With breathless pause between, 

O who, with speech of war and woes, 
V^’^ould wish to break the soft repose 
Of such enchanting scene! 

— Scott. 


As unity demanded for its expres- 
sion what at first might have seemed 
its opposite — variety; so repose de- 
mands for its expression the implied 
capability of its opposite — energy. It 
is the most unfailing test of beauty; 
nothing can be ignoble that possesses 
it, nothing right that has it. not. — 
Ruskin. 

The repose necessary to all beauty 
is repose, not of inanition, nar of 
luxury, nor of irresolution, but the re- 
pose of magnificent energy and being; 
in action, the calmness of, ttust and 
determination ; in rest, the conscious- 
ness of duty accomplished and.pf 
tory won; and this repose and this 
felicity can take placo ns well in the 
midst of trial and tempest, as besido 
the waters of coihfort. — Ruskin. , 

Reproacli (See Reproof) 

True invective requires great imag- 
ination. — George William Curtis. 


Reproach is infinite, and knows no 
end. — Homer. 


Few love to hear the sins they love 
to act. — Shakespeare. 


Reproach is usually honest, which is 
more than can be said of praise.—- 
Balzac. 


If merited, no courage can stand 
against its just indignation. — Colton. 


Thou wear a lion’s hide! doff it for shame, 
And hang a calf-skin on those recreant 
limbs! — Shakespeare, 


No reproach is like that we clothe ir 
a smile, and present with a bow.—' 
Bulwer-Lytton. 


The reproach of a friend should bff^ 
strictly just, but not too frequent.—" 
Budgell. 


The severest punishment suffered by 
a sensitive mind, for injury inflicted 
upon another, is the consciousness of 
having done it. — Hosea Ballou. 


When a man feel the reprehension 
of a friend seconded by his own heart, 
he is easily heated into resentment— 
Dr. Johnson. 


Men are almost always cruel in 
their neighbors’ faults ; and make 
others’ overthrow the badge of their 
own ill-masked virtue. — Sir P. Sidney. 


Reproof, especially as it relates to 
children, administered in all gentle- 
ness, will render the culprit not afraid, 
but ashamed to repeat the offence,— 
Hosea Ballou. 


If you have a thrust to make at 
your friend’s expense, do it gracefully, 
it is all the more effective. Some one 
says the reproach that is delivered 
with hat in hand is the most telling,—* 
Haliburton. 


Before thou reprehend another, take 
heed .thou .art not culpable in whet 
thou goesit a^bout to reprehend. B« 
that, cleanses a blot with blotted fli> 
gers makes a greater blur.— Quarlea, 
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The silent upbraiding of the eye is 
the very poetry of reproach; it speaks 
at once to the imagination. — Mrs. Bal- 
four. 


I never was fit to say a word to a 
sinner, except when I had a broken 
heart myself ; when I was subdued and 
melted into penitence, and felt as 
though I had just received pardon for 
my own soul, and when my heart was 
full of tenderness and pity. — Payson. 


Too much reproach ^‘o’erleaps itself, 
and falls on t’ other side.” Pricked 
up too sharply, the delinquent, like a 
goaded bull, grows sullen and savage, 
and, the persecution continuing, ends 
is rushing madly on the spear that 
wounds him. — Bovee. 


Does a man reproach thee for being 
proud or ill-natured, envious or con- 
ceited, ignorant or detracting? Con- 
sider with thyself whether his re- 
proaches are true. If they are not, 
consider that thou art not the person 
whom he reproaches, but that he re- 
viles an imaginary being, and perhaps 
loves what thou really art, though he 
hates what thou appearest to be. — 
Epictetus. 

Reproof (See Reproacli) 

Reproof on her lip, but a smile in 
her eye. — Samuel Lover. 


Reprove thy friend privately; com- 
mend him publicly. — Solon. 


I will chide no breather in the 
world but myself, against whom I 
know most faults. — Shakespeare. 


There is an oblique way of reproof 
which takes off from the sharpness of 
it. — Steele. 


For not the anger of the wise to raise; ^ 
Those best can bear reproof who merit 
praise, — Pope. 


Better a little chiding than a great 
deal of heart-break. — Shakespeare. 


Aversion from reproof is not wise, 
tt is a mark of a little mind. A great 
aan can afford to lose; a little insig- 


nificant fellow is afraid of being 
snuffed out. — Cecil. 


Reproof is a medicine like mercury 
or opium; if it be improperly admin- 
istered, it will do harm instead of 
good. — Horace Mann. 


Chide him for faults, and do it reverently, 
When you perceive his blood inclined to 
mirth. — Shakespeare. 


He had such a gentle method of re- 
proving their faults that they were 
not so much afraid as ashamed to re- 
peat them. — ^Atterbury. 


The severest punishment suffered by 
a sensitive mind, for injury inflicted 
upon another, is the consciousness of 
having done it. — Hosea Ballou. 


Forbear sharp speeches to her; she’s a 
lady, 

So tender of rebukes that words are 
strokes, 

And strokes death to her. — Shakespeare. 


Some persons take reproof good- 
humoredly enough, unless you are so 
unlucky as to hit a sore place. Then 
they wince and writhe, and start up 
and knock you down for your imperti- 
nence, or wish you good morning. — - 
Hare. 


Whenever anything is spoken 
against you that is not true, do not 
pass by or despise it because it is 
false; but forthwith examine yourself, 
and consider what you have said or 
done that may administer a just occa- 
sion of reproof. — Plutarch. 


Reprove not in their wrath incensed men; 
Good counsel comes clean out of reason 
then, 

But when his fury is appeased and past, 
He will conceive his fault, and mend at 
last. 

When he is cool, and calm, then utter it; 
No man gives physic in the midst o’ the fit 
—Randolph. 

Republic 

Republicanism and ignorance are 
in bitter antagonism.^ — Lamartine. 


Happiness is more effectually dia* 
pensed to mankind under a repubM' 
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ean form of govexmment than any 
other. — Washington. 

At twenty every one is republican. 
*^JLamartme. 


Republics come to an end by lux- 
urious habits ; monarchies, by pov- 
erty. — Montesquieu. 


Kings are for nations in their swad- 
dling clothes ; France has attained her 
majority. — Victor Hugo. 


The same fact that Boccaccio offers 
in support of religion might be ad- 
duced in behalf of a republic : “It ex- 
ists in spite of its ministers.” — ^Hein- 
rich Heine. 


Republics, like individuals, who are 
benefited by personal sacrifices, are 
proverbially ungrateful. — Epes Saiv 

gent. 

A republic properly understood Is 
a sovereignty of justice, in contra- 
distinction to a sovereignty of will. 
—Thomas Paine. 


Republicanism is not the phantom 
of a deluded imagination. On the con- 
trary, laws, under no form of gov- 
ernment, are better supported, liberty 
and property better secured, or hap- 
piness more effectually dispensed to 
mankind. — Washington. 


Though I admire republican prin- 
ciples in theory, yet I am afraid the 
practice may be too perfect for hu- 
man nature. We tried a republic last 
century, and it failed. Let our ene- 
mies try next. I hate political exper- 
iments. — Walpole. 


Equal and exact justice to all men, 
of whatever state or persuasion, re- 
Mgious or political; peace, commerce, 
and honest friendship with all na- 
tions, — ^entangling alliances with 
none; the support of the State gov- 
ernments in all their rights, as the 
most competent administrations for 
our domestic concerns, and the surest 
bulwarks against anti-republican ten- 
dencies; the preservation of the Gen- 
eral Government in its whole consti- 
tutional vigor, as the sheet anchor 


of our peace at home and safety 
abroad; * * * freedom of leli- 

gion ; freedom of the press ; freedom 
ojf person under the protection of 
habeas corpus; and trials by juries 
impartially selected, — these principles 
form the bright constellation which 
has gone before us, and guided our 
steps through an age of revolution 
and reformation. — Thomas Jefferson. 

ReputatiaxL 

O reputation! dearer far than life, 
— Lowell. 


The honor of a maid is her name.— 
Shakespeare. 


Faithfully guard your reputation.-^ 
Rothschild. 


A good name is better than precious 
ointment. — Bible. 


A good name is better than bags ot 
gold. — Cervantes. 


A lost good name is ne’er retriev’d 
—Gay. — — 

I would rather make my name than 
inherit it. — Thackeray. 


He that is respectless in his course* 
oft sells his reputation at ^heap mar- 
ket. — Ben Jonson. 


Good-will, like a good name. Is got 
by many actions, and lost by one.— 
Jeffrey. 


Reputation is a jewel which nothing 
can replace; it is ten thousand times 
more valuable capital than your dia^ 
monds. — Laboulaye. 


How many worthy men have we 
seen survive their own reputation!— 
Montaigne. 


For a strolling damsel a doubtful 
reputation bears. — Goethe. 


I see my reputation is at stake t 
My fame is shrewdly gor’d. 

-Shakespeare. 


One may be better than hk reputa- 
tion or his conduct, but never bett^ 
than hl» principles, — 
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A reputation for good judgment, for 
fair dealing, for truth, and for recti- 
tude, is itself a fortune. — Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


Reputation is what men and women 
think of us; character is what God 
and angels know of us. — ^Thomas 
Paine. 


Say nothing good of yourself, you 
will be distrusted; say nothing bad 
of yourself, you will be taken at your 
word, — Joseph Roux. 


An eminent reputation is as dan- 
gerous as a bad one. — Tacitus, 


How difficult it is to save the bark 
of reputation from the rocks of igno- 
rance. — Petrarch. 


The way to gain a good reputation 
is to endeavor to be what you desire 
to appear. — Socrates. 


Time never fails to bring eve:^ ex- 
alted reputation to a strict scrutiny. — 
Fisher Ames. 


In all the affairs of this world, so 
much reputation is in reality so much 
power. — ^Tillotson. 


Convey a libel in a frown. 

And wink a reputation down! 

— Swift. 


I would thou and I knew where a 
commodity of good names were to be 
bought. — Shakespeare. v 


How many people live on the rej)- 
utation of the reputation they might 
have made ! — Holmes. 


Good name in man and woman, dear 
my lord, is the immediate jewel of 
their souls, — Shakespeare. 


The blav^e of reputation cannot be 
blown out, btit it often dies in the 
socket- — ^Dr. Johnson. 


Hie two months ago, and not for- 
gotten yet? Then there^s hope a great 
man’s memory may outlive his life 
half a year. — ^Shakespeare. 


Reputation, like beavers and cloaks, 
shall last some people twice the time 
of others. — Douglas Jerrold. 


I have offended reputation, 

A most unnoble swerving. 

— Shakespeare. 


Gain at the expense of reputation ia 
manifest loss. — Publius Syrus. 


It is the duty of every one to strive 
to gain and deserve a good reputation. 
— ^Atterbury. 


It is a maxim with me that no man 
was ever written out of reputation but 
by himself. — Monk. 


The world knows the worst of me, 
and I can say that I am better than 
my fame. — Schiller. 


You have lost no reputation at all, 
unless you repute yourself such a loser. 
— Shakespeare. 


Men’s evil manners live in brass; 
their virtues we write in water.— 

Shakespeare. 

The tenure of a literary reputation 
is the most uncertain and fluctuating 
of all. — Charles Dudley Warner. 

Associate with men of good quality, 
if you esteem your own reputation; 
for it is better to be alone than in bad 
company. — George Washington. 


Thy credit wary keep, *tis quickly gone; 
Being got by many actions, lost by one. 

— Randolph. 


The purest treasure mortal times afford. 

Is spotless reputation; that away, 

Men are but gilded loam, or painted clay. 

— Shakespeare. 


O, I have lost my reputation 1 
I have lost the immoftal part of myself 
And what remains is bestial. 

— Shakespeare. 


A man’s reputation draws eyes upon 
him that will narrowly inspect every 
part of him. — Addison. 


Reputation is an idle and most false 
imposition : oft got without merit, and 
lost without deserving. — Shakespeare. 
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It is a wretched thin^r to lean on the 
reputation of others, lest the pillars 
beinp: withdrawn the roof should fall 
in ruins. — Juvenal. 


I consider him of no account who 
esteems himself just as the popular 
breath may chance to raise him. — 
Goethe. 


But he that filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which^ not enriches him 
And makes me poor indeed. 

— Shakespeare. 


Reputation is but a synonyme of 
popularity : dependent on suffrage, to 
be increased or diminished at the will 
of the voters. — Mrs. Jameson. 


The dark grave, which knows all 
secrets, can alone reclaim the fatal 
doubt once cast on a woman’s name. 
• — George Herbert. 


My name and memory I leave ^ to 
men’s charitable speeches, to foreign 
nations, and to the next age. — Bacon. 


Some men’s reputation seems like 
seed-wheat, which thrives best when 
brought from a distance. — Whately. 


A just person knows how to secure 
his own reputation without blemishing 
another’s by exposing his faults. — 
Quesnel. 


Reputation is in itself only a far- 
thing-candle, of wavering and uncer- 
tain flame, and easily blown out, but 
it is the light by which the world 
looks for and finds merit — Lowell. 


The two chief things that give a 
man reputation in counsel, are the 
opinion of his honesty, and the opin- 
ion of his wisdom; the authority of 
those two will persuade. — Ben Jonson. 


A man’s reputation is not in his 
own keeping, but lies at the mercy 
of the profligacy of others. Calumny 
requires no proof. — Hazlitt. 


The reputation of a man is like 
his shadow, — gigantic when 'it pre- 
jcedes him, and pygmy in its propor- 
tions when it follows. — Talleyrand. 


The reputation of a woman may 
also be compared to a mirror of crys- 
tal, shining and bright, but liable to 
be sullied by every breath that comes 
near it. — Cervantes. 


There are few persons of greater 
worth than their reputation ; but how 
many are there whose worth is far 
short of their reputation ! — Stanis- 
laus. 


Whatever disgrace we have merited, 
it is almost always in our power to re- 
establish our reputation. — Rochefou- 
cauld. 


The great difficulty is first to win 
a reputation ; the next to keep it while 
you live; and the next to preserve^ it 
after you die, when affection and in- 
terest are over, and nothing but ster- 
ling excellence can preserve your 
name. — B. R. Haydon. 


Nothing so uncertain as general rep- 
utation. A man injures me from hu- 
mor, passion, or interest; hates me 
because he has injured me ; and speaks 
ill of me because be hates me. — Henry 
Home. 


Reputation is rarely proportioned 
to virtue. We have seen a thousand 
people esteemed, either for the merit; 
they had not yet attained or for that 
they no longer possessed. — St. Bvre- 
mond. 


When a man has once forfeited the 
reputation of his integrity, he is set 
fast ; and nothing will then serve 
his turn, neither truth nor falsehood, 
—Tillotson. 


An honest reputation is within the 
reach of all men; they obtain it by 
social virtues, and by doing their 
duty. This kind of reputation, it is 
true, is neither brilliant nor startling, 
but it is often the most useful for 
happiness. — Buclos. 


“A good name is like precious oint- 
ment”; it filleth all round about, and 
will not easily away; for the odors 
of ointments are more durable than 
those of flowers, — Bacon. 
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The reputation of a man is like 
his shadow : It sometimes follows 
and sometimes precedes him, it is 
sometimes longer and sometimes short- 
er than his natural size. — French 
Proverb. 


Had he unjustly fallen, your name 
had then been stain’d to latest times 
with foul reproach; and what more 
dreadful, more to be abhorred, than 
to be known with infamy forever? — 
Paterson. 


man’s good name once tainted with 
just reproach. — Bishop Hall. 


A fair reputation is a plant, deli' 
cate in its nature, and by no means 
rapid in its growth. It will not shoot 
up in a night like the gourd of the 
prophet; but, like that gourd, it may 
perish in a night — Jeremy Taylor. 


In various talk th’ instructive hours they 

Who gave the ball, or paid the visit last; 
One speaks the glory of the British queen. 
And one describes a charming Indian 


There are two ways of establishing 
your reputation, — ^to be praised by 
honest men, and to be abused by 
rogues. It is best, however, to se- 
cure the former, because it will ^ be 
invariably accompanied by the lat- 
ter. — Colton. 


The two most precious things on 
this side the grave are our reputa 
tion and our life. But it is to be] 
lamented that the most contemptible 
whisper may deprive us of the one, 
and the weakest weapon of the other. 
•-—Colton. 


He that tears away a man’s good 
name tears his flesh from his^ bones, 
and, by letting him live, gives him only 
a cruel opportunity of feeling his mis- 
ery, of burying his better part, ^nd 
surviving himself — South. 


A good name is properly that repu- 
tation of virtue that every man may 
challenge as his right and due in the 
opinions of others, till he has made 
forfeit of it by the viciousness of his 
actions. — South. 


0, reputation! dearer far than life, 

Thou precious balsam, lovely, sweet of 
smell, 

Whose cordial drops once spilt by some 
rash hand. 

Not all the owner's care, nor the repenting 


Of the rude spillcr, ever can collect 
To its first purity and native sweetness. 

— Sewell. 


Garments that have once one rent 
in them are subject to be torn on ev- 
ery nail, and glasses that are once 
cracked are soon brdken ; such is 


screen ; 

A third interprets motions, _ looks, and eyes; 
At every wo’*d a reputation dies. 

— Pope. 


There is nothing more necessary to 
establish reputation than to suspend 
the enjoyment of it. He that cannot 
bear the sense of merit with silence 
must of necessity destroy it; for fame 
being the genial mistress of mankind, 
whoever gives it to himself insults all 
to whom he relates any circumstance 
to his own advantage. — Steele. 


If a man were only to deal in the 
world for a day, and should never have 
occasion to converse more with man- 
kind, never more need their good opin- 
ion or good word, it were then no 
great matter (speaking as to the con- 
cernments of this world) , if a man 
spent his reputation all at once, and 
ventured it at one throw; but if he 
be to continue in the world, and would 
have the advantage of conversation 
while he is in it, let him make use 
of truth and sincerity in all his words 
and action.s ; for nothing but this will 
last and hold out to the end. — Tillot- 
son. 

Re^nest 

The sequence of requests is obliga- 
tion. — Junius. 


It is hard to ask ; it is sweet to giv9. 
— Mme. de Gjrardin. 


Polite beggary is too common. — W. 
R. Alger. 


He who goes round about in bis re- 
quests wants commonly more than he 
chooses to appear to want. — Lavatec 
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No music is so charming to my ear 
as the requests of my friends, and the 
supplications of those in want of my 
assistance. — Caesar. 

Resentment 

Resentment gratifies him who in- 
tended an injury, and pains hira un- 
justly who did not intend it. — John- 
son. 


There is a spirit of resistance im- 
planted by the Deity in the breast of 
man, proportioned to the size of the 
wrongs he is destined to endure. — 
0. J. Fox. 


Resentment seems to have been 
given us by nature for defence, and 
for defence only; it is the safeguard 
of justice, and the security of inno- 
cence. — ^Adam Smith. 


Resentment is a union of sorrow 
with malignity ; a combination of a 
passion which all endeavor to avoid 
with a passion which all concur to de- 
test* — Johnson. 


Resentment is, in every ^ stage of 
the passion, painful, but it is not dis- 
agreeable, unless in excess; pity is 
always painful, yet always agreeable; 
vanity, on the contrary, is always 
pleasant, yet always disagreeable. — 
Home. 

Reserve 

Reserve may be pride fortified in 
ice ; dignity is worth reposing on 
truth. — W. R. Alger, 


Reserve is the truest expression of 
respect towards those who are its ob- 
jects. — ^De Quincey. 


Reserve is no more essentially con- 
nected with understanding than^ a 
church organ with devotion, or wine 
with good-nature. — Shenstone. 


There is nothing more allied to the 
barbarous and savage character than 
sullenness, concealment, and reserve. 
—Parke Godwin. 


There would not be any absolute 
necessity for reserve if the world 
were honest; yet even then it would 


prove expedient. For, in order to 
attain any degr'i^e of deference, it 
seems necessary that people should 
imagine you have more accomplish* 
ments than you discover. — Shenstone. 

Resignation. 

Resignation is a daily suicide. — 
Balzac. 


Kiss the rod.— Shakespeare. 

The law of common sense. — Mme. 
Swetchine. 

Fearless of fortune, and resigned 
to fate. — ^Dryden. 

Leave to Heaven the measure and 
the choice. — Johnson. 


That what cannot be repaired is not 
to be regretted.— Johnson. 

If God be appeased, I cannot be 
wretched. — Ovid. 


Resignation is the courage of Chris- 
tian sorrow. — ^Professor Vinet. 


It is the Lord: let Him do what 
seemeth Him good. — Bible. 


Let that please man which uaa 
pleased God. — Seneca. 


The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away; blessed be the name of 
the Lord. — Bible. 


What destiny sends, bear I Who- 
ever perseveres will be crowned. — 
Herder. 


It were no virtue to bear calamities 
if we did not feel them. — Madame 
Necker. 


A man that fortune’s buffets and 
rewards hast ta’en with equal thanks. 
— Shakespeare. 


That’s best 

Which God sends. *Twas His will: it is 
mine. Lord Lytton. 


No cloud can overshadow a true 
Christian, but his faith will discern 
a rainbow in it, — Bishop Horne. 
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What is resignation? It is putting 
God between one’s self and one’s grief. 

' — Madame Swetchine. 

Thus ready for the way of life or death, 
I wait the sharpest blow. 

— Shakespeare. 

Vulgar minds refuse to crouch be- 
neath their load ; the brave bear theirs 
without repining. — Thomson. 

What’s gone and what’s past help 
Should be past grief. — Shakespeare, 

Things without remedy. 
Should be without regard: what’s done is 
done. — Shakespeare. 

Act well your given part i the 
choice rests not with you. — Epictetus, 

One alleviation in misfortune is to 
endure and submit to necessity. — Sen- 
eca. 

Well — peace to thy heart, tho* another’s 
it be; 

And health to that cheek, tho’ it bloom 
not for me. — Moore. 

We must learn to suffer what we 
cannot evade. — Montaigne. 

Obedience and resignation are our 
personal offerings upon the altar of 
duty. — Hosea Ballou. 

As you can not do what you wish, 
you should wish what you can do. — 
Terence. 

We bear it calmly, though a ponderous woe, 
And still adore the hand that gives the 
blow. — Pomfret. 

O Lord, I do most cheerfully com- 
mit all unto Thee. — Fdnelon. 

Kesignation is the name of the 
angel who carries most of our soul’s 
burdens. — J. L. Basford. 

Give what thou canst, without thee we are 
poor: 

And with thee rich, take what thou wilt 
away. — Cowpcr. 

Believe that each day which shines 
upon yon is the last. — Horace 


The evil which one suffers patiently 
as inevitable seems insupportable as 
soon as he conceives the idea of es- 
caping from it. — De Tocqueville. 

But Heaven hath a hand in these events; 
To whose high will we bound our calm 
contents. — Shakespeare. 

We cannot conquer fate and ne^ 
cessity, yet we can yield to them 
in such a manner as to be greater 
than if we could. — Landor. 

An old man, broken with the storms of 
state. 

Is come to lay his weary bones among ye; 
Give him a little earth for charity! 

— Shakespeare. 

I pray God that I may never find 
my will again. Oh, that Christ would 
subject my will to His, and trample 
it under His feet. — Rutherford. 

Misfortunes, in fine, cannot be 
avoided; but they may be sweetened, 
if not overcome, and our lives made 
happy by philosophy. — Seneca. 

To will what God doth will, that is the 
only science 

That gives us any rest. — Malherbe. 

Man yields to death; and man’s sublimest 
works 

Must yield at length to Time. 

— Thomas Love Peacock. 

Now he is dead, wherefore should 
I fast? can I bring him back again? 
I shall go to "him, but he shall not 
return to me. — Bible. 

Like the plants that throw their 
fragrance from the wounded part, 
breathe sweetness out of woe. — 
Moore. 

He is peedy of life who is not will- 
ing to die when the world is perish- 
ing around him. — Seneca. 

Whate’er my doom; 

It cannot be unhappy: God hath given me 
The boon of resignation. — Wilson. 

Let God do with me what He will, 
anything He will; and whatever it 
be, it will be either heaven itself, or 
some beginning of it.— •Mountford. 
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T£ie good we have enjoyed from 
Heaven’s free will, and shall we mur- 
mur to endure the ill? — Dryden. 


When a misfortune is impending, 
I cry, ‘‘God forbid” ; but when it falls 
upon me, I say, “God be praised.” — 
Sterne. 


Demand not that events should hap- 
pen as you wish; but wish them to 
happen as they do happen, and you 
will go on well. — Epictetus. 


To be resigned when ills betide, pa- 
tient when favors are denied, and 
pleased with favors given. — Nathaniel 
Cotton. 


Wait, then, my soul! submissive wait, 
Prostrate before His awful seat; 

And ’mid the terrors of His rod, 

Trust in a wise and gracious God! 

— Beddome. 


With a sigh for what we have not, 
we must be thankful for what we 
have, and leave to One wiser than 
ourselves the deeper problems of the 
human soul and of its discipline. — 
Gladstone. 


Here’s a sigh to those who love -me, 
And a smile to those who hate; 

And whatever sky’s above me, 

Here’s a heart for every fate. 

—Byron. 


“My will, not thine, be done,” turn- 
ed Paradise into a desert. “Thy will, 
not mine, be done,” turned the desert 
into a paradise, and made Gethsemane 
the gate of heaven. — Pressensfi. 


Take what He gives, since to rebel is vain; 
The had grows better, which we well sus- 
tain; 

And could we choose the time, and choose 


aright, 

*Tis best to die, our honor at the height. 

AM 


iWe are content to take what Thou shalt 
give, 

To work or suffer as Thy choice shall be; 
Forsaking what Thy wisdom bids us leave, 
Glad in the thought that we are pleasing 
Thee. — Eva Travers. 


Bends to the grave with unperceived decay. 
While resignation gently slopes the way; 
And, all his prospects brightening to the 
last, 

His heaven commences ere the world be 
past. — Goldsmith. 


Suffering becomes beaiitifui when 
any one blears great calamities with 
cheerfulness, not through insensibil- 
ity, but through greatness of mind. — 
Aristotle. 


Sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one that wraps the drapery of his 
couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant 
dreams. — Bryant. 


Is it reasonable to take it illj that 
anybody desires of us that which is 
their own? All we have is the Al- 
mighty’s; and shall not God have His 
own when He calls for it? — William 
Penn. 


When remedies are past, the griefs are 
ended. 

By seeing the worst, which late on hopes 
depended. 

To mourn a mischief that is past and gone 
Is the next way to draw new mischief on. 

—Shakespeare. 


We should be able to see without 
sadness our most holy wishes fade like 
sunflowers, because the sun above us 
still forever beams, eternally makes 
new, and cares for all. — Richter. 


Valincourt said, when his library 
was destroyed by fire, “A man must 
have profited very little by his books 
who has not learned how to part with 
them.” — Chapin. 


And peradventure we have more 
cause to thank Him for our loss than 
for our winning; for His wisdom bet- 
ter seeth what is good for us than we 
do ourselves. — Sir Thomas More, 


“Rest in the Lord; wait patiently 
for him.” In Hebrew, “Re silent to 
God, and let him mould thee.” Keep 
still, and He will mould thee to the 
right shape. — Martin Luther, 


It is a higher exhibition of Chris- 
tian manliness to be able to bear 
trouble than to get rid of it — Beecher. 


Make up your mind to the prospect 
of sustaining a certain measure of 
pain and trouble in your passage 
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through life. By the blessing of God 
this will prepare you for it. — J. H. 
Newman. 


Resignation. — not to a whirlwind 
of inexorable forces, not to powers 
that cannot see or hear or feel, but 
to One who lives forever, and who 
loves us well, and who has given us 
all that we have, ay, life itself, that 
we may at IJis bidding freely give it 
back to Him. — H. P. Liddon. 


Dare to look up to God and say: 
“Deal with me in the future as thou 
wilt. I am of the same mind as thou 
art ; I am thine. I refuse nothing 
that pleases Thee. Lead me where 
Thou wilt; clothe me in any dress 
Thou choosest.’’ — Epictetus. 


If God send thee a cross, take it 
up willingly and follow him. Use it 
wisely, lest it be unprofitable. Bear 
it patiently, lest it be intolerable. If 
it be light, slight it not. If it be 
heavy, murmur not. After the cross 
is the crown. — Quarles. 


Resignation is, to some extent, 
spoiled for me by the fact that it is 
so entirely conformable to the laws of 
common-sense. I should like just a 
little more of the supernatural in the 
practice of my favorite virtue. — Mad- 
ame Swetchine. 


So long as we do not take even the 
injustice which is done ‘us, and which 
forces the burning tears from us, — 
so long as we do not take even this 
for just and right, we are in the 
thickest darkness without dawn, — 
Eahel. 


Probably Providence has implanted 
peevishness and ill-temper in sick and 
old persons, in compassion to the 
friends or relations who are to sur- 
vive; as it must naturally lessen the 
concern they might otherwise feel for 
their loss. — Sterne. 


Sanctified afflictions are an evidence 
of our adoption : we do not prune 
dead trees to make them fruitful, nor 
those which are planted in a desert; 
but such as belong to the garden, and 
possesi^ life. — Arrowsmith, 


It has been well said that no man 
ever sank under the burden of the 
day. It is when to-morrow’s burden 
is added to the burden of to-day that 
the weight is more than ‘ a man can 
bear. — George hlacDonald. 


And I said in underbreath — 

All our life is mixed with death, — 
And who knoweth which is best? 
And I smiled to think God’s greatness 
Flowed around our incompleteness, — 
Round our restlessness, His rest. 

— Mrs. E. B. Browning. 


To-morrow ♦ the mysterious, unknown guest, 
Who cries to me: ^'Remember Barmecide, 
And tremble to be happy with the rest.” 

And I make answer: am satisfied; 

I dare not ask; I know not what is best; 
God hath already said what shall betide.” 

— Lcwigfellow. 


To be resign’d when ills betide. 

Patient when favours are denied. 

And pleased with favours given; — • 
Dear Chloe, this is wisdom’s part; 

This is that incense of the heart 
Whose fragrance smells to heaven. 

— Nathaniel Cotton. 


I have heard a good story of 
Charles Fox. When his house was on 
fire, he found all efforts to save it 
useless, and, being a good draughts- 
man, he went up to the next hill to 
make a drawing of the fire, — the best 
instance of philosophy I ever heard 
of. — Southey. 


Nature has made us passive, and 
to suffer is our lot. While we are in 
the flesh every man has his chain and 
his clog; only it is looser and lighter 
to one man than to another, and he 
is more at ease who takes it up and 
carries it than he who drags it.— » 
Seneca. 


Ye noble few! who here unbending stand 
Beneath life’s pressure, yet bear up^ awhile, 
And what your bounded view, which only 
saw 

A little part, deemed evil, is no more: 

The storfhs of wintry time will quickly pass, 
And one unboi^nded Spring encircle all. 

— Thomson. 


Our nature is like the sea, which 
gains by the flow of the tide in one 
place what it has lost by the ebb in 
another. A man may acquiesce in 
the method which God takes to mortify 
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his pride ; but he is in danger of grow- 
ing proud of the mortification. — Ce- 
cil. 


My soul was not only brought into 
harmony with itself and with God, 
but with God’s providence. In the 
exercise of faith and love, I endured 
and performed whatever came in God’s 
providence, in submission, in thankful- 
ness, and silence. — Mme. Guyon, 


There is more courage needed often- 
times to accept the onward flow of 
existence, bitter as the waters of Ma- 
rah, black and narrow as the channel 
of Jordan, than there is ever needed 
to bow down the neck to the sweep 
of the death-angel’s sword. — Ouida. 


Patience and submission are very 
carefully to be distinguished from 
cowardice and indolence. We are not 
to repine, but we may lawfully strug- 
gle; for the calamities of life, like 
the necessities of nature, are calls 
to labor and exercise of diligence. — 
Dr. Johnson. 


True resignation, which always 
brings with it the confidence that un- 
changeable goodness will make even 
the disappointment of our hopes, and 
the contradictions of life, conducive 
to some benefit, casts a grave but 
tranquil light over the prospect of 
even a toilsome and troubled life. — 
Humboldt. 


There is but one way to tranquility 
of mind and happiness ; let this, there- 
fore, be always ready at hand with 
thee, both when thou wakest early in 
the morning, and all the day long, 
and when thou goest late to sleep, to 
account no external things thine own, 
but to commit all these to God. — 
Epictetus. 


Pain and pleasure, good ^nd evil, 
come to us from unexpected sources. 
It is not there where we have gath- 
ered up our brightest hopes, that the 
dawn of happiness breaks. It is not 
there where we have glanced our eye 
with affright, that we find the dead- 
liest gloom. What should this teach 
us? To bow to the great and only 


Source of light, and live humbly and 
with confiding resignation. — Goethe. 


It is resignation and contentment 
that are best calculated to lead us 
safely through life. Whoever has not 
sufficient power to endure privations, 
and even suffering, can never feel that 
he is armor proof against painful 
emotions, — nay, he must attribute to 
himself, or at least to the morbid sen- 
sitiveness of bis nature, every disa- 
greeable feeling he may suffer. — Wil- 
helm von Humboldt. 


Remember that you are ai?. actor in 
a drama of such sort as the Author 
chooses. If short, then in a short one ; 
if long, then in a long one. If it be 
His pleasure that you should act a 
poor man, see that you act it well; or 
a cripple, or a ruler, or a private cit- 
izen. For this is your business to 
act well the given part ; but to choose 
it, belongs to another. — Epictetus. 


I take this pain, Lord Jesus, 

From Thine own hand; 

The strength to bear it bravely 
Thou wilt command. 

I am too weak for effort, 

So let me rest, 

In hush of sweet submission 
On Thine own breast. 

— F. R. Havergal. 


It seem’d so hard at first, mother, to leave 
the blessed sun, 

And now it seems as hard to stay — and yet 
His will be donel 

But still I tliirik it can’t be long before I 
find release; 

And that good man, the clergyman, has told 
me words of peace. — 'Tennyson. 


I have been a great deal happier 
since I have given up thinking about 
what is easy and pleasant, and be- 
ing discontented because I could not 
have my own will. Our life is de- 
termined for us; and it makes the 
mind very free when we give up 
wishing, and only think of bearing 
what is laid upon us and doing what 
is given us to do. — George Eliot. 


Teach us to submit ourselves to Thy 
chastenings, believing Thy love in them 
all. Thou hast given us Christ, and 
in Him eternal life. Oh, how can 
we think Thou wouldst withhold from 
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us anything else if it were good for 
us! Lord, let us not choose for our- 
selves. Choose Thou for us in Thy 
wisdom and love, and let our hearts 
approve Thy choice. Be Thou our 
portion, our light, and our joy in 
Christ Jesus. Help us ever watch- 
fully to cherish a meek and quiet 
spirit, ever looking unto Him who 
was meek and lowly of heart, that 
we may find rest unto our souls. — 
Hall’s Bamily Prayers. 


We are to take no counsel with 
flesh and blood; give ear to no vain 
cavils, vain sorrows and wishes; to 
know that we know nothing, that the 
worst and cruelest to our eyes is not 
what it seems, that we have to re- 
ceive whatsoever befalls us as sent 
from God above, and say, “It is good 
and wise, — God is great ! Though He 
slay me, yet I trust in Him.’^ Islam 
means, in its way, denial of self. 
This is yet the highest wisdom that 
heaven has revealed to our earth. — 
Carlyle. 


“A little way!” — this sentence I repeat, 
Hoping and longing to extract some sweet 
To mingle with the bitter; from Thy hand 
I take the, cup I cannot understand, 

And in my weakness give myself to Thee. 


Strike! Thou the Master, we Thy keys. 
The anthem of the destinies! 

The minor of Thy loftier strain, 

Our hearts shall breathe the old refrain- 
“'Tliy will be done!” 

—John G. Whittier, 


I cannot speak 

In happy tones; the tear drops on my check 
Show I am sad; 

But I can speak 

Of grace to suffer with submission meek, 
Until made glad. 

X cannot feel 

That all is well, when dark’ning clouds con- 
ceal 

The shining sun; 

But then I know 

God lives and loves; and say, since it is so, 
“Thy will be done.” 

— F. G. Browning. 

BesistasLoe 

When time and need require, we 
should resint with all our might, and 
prefer death to slavery and disgrace. 
--Oicera 


Resolution 

Resolve, and thou art free,— Long» 
fellow. 


A good resolve will make any port 
— Horace, 


Never tell yotir resolution before- 
hand. — ^John Selden. 


He only is a well-made man who 
has a good determination. — Emerson. 


Every tub must stand upon its own 
bottom. — Bunyan. 


For what I will, I will, and there 
an end.— 'Shakespeare. 


And hearts resolved and hands prepared 
The blessings they enjoy to guard. 

— Smollett. 


Resolves perish into vacancy, that, 
if execiited, might have been noble 
works. — ^Henry Giles. 


I will be as harsh as truth and as 
uncompromising as justice. — William 
Lloyd Garrison. 


When resolution hath prepar’d the will; 
It wants no helps to further any ill. 

— Mirror for Magistrates, 


Experience teacheth us that resolu- 
tion is a sole help fn need. — Shake- 
speare. 


Put on 

The dauntless spirit of resolution. 

—Shakespeare. 


For ebbing resolution ne’er returns, 

But falls Still further from its former shore. 

— Home. 


Attempt the end, and never stand^ to doubt. 
Nothing’s sp hard but search will find it 
out. — Herrick. 


Tell your master ihat if there were 
as many devils at Worms as tiles on 
its roofs, I would enter. — Martin 
Luther. 


Sudden resolutions, like the sudden 
rise of the mercury in the barometer, 
indicate little else than the change- 
ableness of the weather. — Hare. 
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I am in earnest — I will not ^uivo- 
cate — I will not excuse — I will not 
retreat a single inch; and I will be 
heard. — William Lloyd Garrison. 


Do not, for one repulse, forego the purpose 
That you resolv’d to effect. — Shakespeare. 


Mv resolution’s plac’d, and I have nothing 
Of woman in me: Now from head to foot 
I am marble-constant. — Shakespeare. 


Hydra had better strike off one neck 
than five heads : fell the tree, and the 
branches are soon cut off. — Quarles. 


In life’s small things be resolute and great 
To keep tlw muscle trained: know’st thou 
when Fate 

Thy measure takes, or when she 11 say to 
thee, 

find thee worthy; do this deed for me?’ 

— Lowell. 


Hast thou attempted greatness? 
Then go on; 

Back-turning slackens resolution. ^ 

— Herrick. 


In truth there is no such thing in 
man’s nature as a settled and full re- 
solve either for good or evil, except 
at the very moment of execution. — 
Nath. Hawthorne. 


The native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought; ^ j 

And enterprises of great pith and. moment, 
With this regard, their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action. 

— Shakespeare. 


Let come what will, I mean to bear it out. 
And either live with glorious victory. 

Or die with fame, renown’d for chivalry: 
He is not worthy of the honey-comb. 

That shuns the hive because the bees have 
stings. — Shakespeare. 


A good inclination is but the first 
rude draught of virtue, but the fin- 
ishing strokes are from the will ; 
which, if well disposed, will by de- 
grees perfect, — if ill disposed, will by 
the superinduction of ill habits quick- 
ly deface it. — South. 

If we have need of a strong will 
in order to do good, it is more neces- 
sary still for us in order not to do 
evil; from which it often results that 
the most modest life is that where 
the force of will is most exercised. — 
Count MolA 


Be not too slow in the breaking of 
a sinful custom; a quick, courageous 
resolution is better than a gradual 
deliberation; in such a combat he is 
the bravest soldier that lays about 
him without fear or wit. Wit pleads, 
fear disheartens; he that would kill 


For when two 

Tom in the same adventure, one perceives 
Before the other how they ought to act; 
While one alone, however prompt, resolves 
More tardily and with a weaker will. 

— Homer. 


All the soul 

Of man is resolution; which expires 
Never from valiant men, till their last 
breath ; 

And then with it, like a flame extinguish'd 
For want of matter; it does not die, but 
Rathe? ceases to live. — Chapman. 


Experience teacheth us 
That resolution ’s a sole help at need: 

And this, my lord, our honour teacheth us„ 
That we be bold in every enterprise: 
Then since there is no way, but fight or 
die. 

Be resolute, my lord, for victory. 

— Shakespeare. 


Be stirring as the time; be fire with fire; 
Threaten the threat’ner and outface the 
brow 

Of bragging horror: so shall inferior eyes, 
That borrow their behaviours from the 
great, 

Grow great by your example and put on 
The dauntless spirit of resolution. 

— Shakespeare. 


I was acquainted once with a gal- 
lant soldier who assured me that his 
only measure of courage was this : up- 
on the first fire, in an engagement, he 
immediately looked upon himself as a 
dead man. He then bravely fought 
out the remainder of the day, per- 
fectly regardless of all manner of dan- 
ger, as becomes a dead man to be, 
So that all the life or limbs he car- 
ried back again to hia tent be reck- 
oned as clear gains, or, as he himself 
expressed it, so much out of the fire. 
— ^Sterne. 

Respect 

Respect is better procured by ex-* 
acting than soliciting it. — GrevfUe. 
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Self-respect is the best of all. — Ho- 
sea Ballou. 


He who respects others is respected 
by them. — Mencius. 


The icy precepts of respect. — Shake- 
speare. 


Women seldom forfeit their claims 
to respect to men whom they respect. 
— Bovee. 


To be capable of respect is wellnigh 
as rare at the present day as to be 
worthy of it. — Joubert. 


He who has no pleasure in looking 
up, is not fit so much as to look down. 
— Washington Allston. 


Respect is a serious thing in him 
who feels it, and the height of honor 
for him who inspires the feeling. — 
Mme. Swetchine. 


Some men use no other means to 
acquire respect than by insisting on it ; 
and it sometimes answers their pur- 
pose, as it does a highwayman’s in re- 
gard to money. — Shenstone. 


Be fearful only of thyself, and 
stand in awe of none more than of 
thine own conscience. There is a Ca- 
to in every man, a severe censor of 
his manners; and he that reverences 
this judge will seldom do anything he 
need repent of. — Thomas Fuller. 

Re8pon.8il>ilit7 

Every one of us shall give account 
of himself to God. — Bible. 


Responsibility walks hand in hand 
with capacity and power. — J. G. Hol- 
land. 


Nature holds an immense uncollect- 
ed debt over evety 'man’s head. — 
Beecher. 


And how his audit stands who 
knows, save Heav^?-— Shakespeare. 


Much misconstruction and bitterness 
are spared to him who thinks natur- 
ally upon what he owes to others, 


rather than what he ought to expect 
from them. — Madame Guizot. 


Posterity pays for the sins of their 
fathers. — Quintus Curtius Rufus. 


The plea of ignorance will never 
take away our responsibilities. — Rus- 
kin. 


If the master takes no account of 
his servants, they will make small 
account of him, and care not what 
they spend, who are never brought to 
an audit. — Fuller. 


We are a compound of both here 
and hereafter; we shall be made re- 
sponsible for the actions of both while 
here. Anything beyond this is beyond 
our power to prove, and would be of 
no real value if we could. — B. R, 
Haydon. 


Every human being has a work to 
carry on within, duties to perform 
abroad, influences to exert, which are 
peculiarly his, and which no con- 
science but his own can teach. — • 
Channing. 

Rest 

Rest is the sweet sauce of labor.— 
Plutarch, 


Rest is the fitting of self to its 
sphere.’ — John Dwight. 


God giveth quietness at last. — • 
Whittier. 


Absence of occupation is not rest. 
— Cowper. 


Thou hadst, for weary feet, the gift 
of rest. — William Watson. 


On every mountain height 
Is rest. ^ — Goethe. 


Rest is .sweet after strife, — Lord 
Lytton. 


The word “rest” is not in my vo* 
cabulary. — Horace Greeley. 


Straining breaks the bow, and 
laxation relieves the mind. — Syrus, 
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Silken rest tie all my cares up. — 
Beaumont. 


Let the weary at length possess 
quiet rest. — Seneca. 


For too much rest itself becomes a 
pain. — Homer. 


Thou hast made us for Thyself, and 
the heart never resteth till it findeth 
rest in Thee.— St. Augustine. 


Take rest; a field that has rested 
gives a bountiful crop. — Ovid. 


Weariness can snore upon the flint, 
when resty sloth finds the down pil- 
low hard. — Shakespeare. 


Diogenes found more rest in his 
tub than Alexander on his throne. 
— Quarles. 


Repose demands for its expression 
the implied capability of its opposite, 
— energy. — Ruskin. 


Where can a frail man hide him? In 
what arms shall a short life enjoy a 
little rest? — Fanshawe. 


That they may rest from their la- 
bors; and taeir works do follow them. 
—Bible. 


Calm on the bosom of thy God, 
Fair spirit I rest thee now I 

— Mrs. Hemans. 


Come, lay thy head upon my breast. 
And I will kiss thee into rest. 

-^Byron. 


Men, in whatever anxiety they may 
be, if they are men, sometimes indulge 
in relaxation. — Cicero. 


It is not in understanding a set of 
doctrines; not in outward comprehen- 
sion of the “scheme of salvation,” that 
rest and peace are to be found, but in 
taking up, in all lowliness and meek- 
ness, the yoke of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
• — F. W. Robertson, 


If thou seek rest in this life, how 
wilt thou then attain to the everlast- 
ing rest? Dispose not thyself for much 


rest, but for great patience. Seek true 
peace — not in earth, but in heaven ; 
not in men, nor in any other creature, 
but in God alone. — Thomas k Kempis, 


And rest, that strengthens unto virtuous 
deeds, 

Is one with Prayer. — Bayard Taylor. 


Sleepe after toyle, port after stormie seas, 
Ease after warre, death after life, doe« 
greatly please. — Spenser. 


It is not the placidity of stupid ea^4 
that we should covet, but the repose 
that is requisite for the renewal of ex- 
hausted strength, the serenity that 
succeeds the storm, and the salubrity 
that repays its ravages. — E. L. Ma- 
goon. 


Oh, give Thine own sweet rest to me, 
That I may speak with soothing power 
A word in season, as from Thee, 

To weary ones in needful hour. 

— F. R. Havergal. 


O rest ! thou soft word ! autumnal 
flower of Eden ! moonlight of the 
spirit I Rest of the soul, when wilt 
thou hold our head that it may cease 
beating ? — Richter. 


Rest is a fine medicine. Let your 
stomachs rest, ye dyspeptics; let your 
brain rest, you wearied and worried 
men of business; let your limbs rest, 
ye children of toil ! — Carlyle. 


Now is done thy long day's work; 
Fold thy palms across thy breast, 
Fold thme arms, turn to to rest 
Let them rave. — Tennyson. 


For me, my heart, that erst did go 
Most lilce a tired child at a show, 

That sees through tears the mummers leap, 
Would now its wearic^ vision close, 

Would childlike on His love repose, 

Who giveth His Belove^ sleep. 

— Mrs. E. B, Browning. 


The Princess Elizabeth, of Englano, 
was found dead with her head resting 
on her Bible, open at these words, 
“Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” So may we all fall asleep at 
last when the day's work for Jesus is 
over, and wake up in heaven to find 
ourselves in the delicious rest that re- 
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maineth for the people of God. — T. L. 
Cuyler. 


O, what is more sweet than when 
the mind, set free from care, lays its 
burden down ; and, when spent with 
distant travel, we come back to our 
home and rest our limbs on the wished- 
for bed? This, this alone, repays such 
toils as these! — Catullus. 


Of all our loving Father’s gifts 
I often wonder which is best. 

And cry: Dear God, the one that lifts 
Our soul from weariness to rest, 
The rest of silence — that is best, 

— Mary Clemmer. 


Oh, some seek bread — no more — life’s mere 
subsistence, 

And some seek wealth and ease — the 
common quest; 

And some seek fame, that hovers in the 
distance; 

But all are seeking rest 

—Frederick Langbridge. 


Thousands of toiling hands 
Where theirs have ceased from their la* 
hours. 

Thousands of aching brains 

Where theirs are no longer busy. 
Thousands of weary feet 

Where theirs have completed their Jour- 
ney, 

Thousands of throbbing hearts 
Where theirs are at rest for ever. 

—Longfellow. 


Rest, weary heart, 

From all Thy silent griefs and secret pain. 
Thy profitless regrets, and longings vain; 
Wisdom and love have ordered all the past, 
All shall be blessedness and joy at last; 
Cast off the cares that have so long op- 
pressed ; 

Rest, sweetly rest! — ^Jane Borthwick. 

Results 

The end must justify the means. — 
— Prior. 

O most lame and impotent conclu- 
sion I — Shakespeare. 


A bad ending follows a bad begin- 
ning. — Euripides. 


From little spark may burst a 
mighty flame. — Dante. 


Things bad begun make strong them- 
selves by ill. — Shakespeare. 


Great floods have flown 
From simple sources. — Shakespeare. 


What dire offence from am’rous causes 
springs, 

What mighty contests rise from trivial 
things. — Pope. 


That from small fires comes oft no 
small mishap. — Herbert. 


O! lady, we receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone doth nature live; 
Ours is her wedding-garment, ours her 
shroud 1 — Coleridge. 


The blood will follow where the knife is 
driven, 

The flesh will quiver where the pincers 
tear. — Young. 


From hence, let fierce contending nations 
know, 

What dire effects from civil discord flow. 

— Addison. 


So comes a reckoning when the banquet’s 
o’®’", 

The dreadful reckoning, and men smile 
no more. — Gay. 


Who soweth good seed shall surely reap; 
The year grows rich as it groweth old; 
And life’s latest sands are its sands of gold. 

—Julia C. R. Dorr. 


Sure of the Spring that warms them into 
birth. 

The golden germs thou trustest to the 
Earth ; . i. 

Heed’st thou as well tq sow m Time the 
seeds , , . 

Of Wisdom for Eternity — good deeds? 

— Schiller. 


The thorns which I have reap’d are of the 
tree , _ 

I planted, — they have tom me, and L 

bleed; , r u 

I should have known what fruit would 

spring from such a seed, — Byron. 


We shape ourselves the joy or fear 
Of which the coming life is made, 
And fill our Future’s atmo^here 
With sunshine or with shade. 

— Whittier. 


Is not this a lamentable thing, that 
of the skin of an innocent lamb should 
be made parchment? that parchment, 


The evening shows the day, and 
death crowns life. — Webster. 
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being scribbled o’er, should undo a 
man ? — Shakespeare. 


The present is the living sum-total 
of the whole past. — Carlyle. 


Consequences are unpitying. Our 
deeds carry their terrible consequences, 
quite apart from any fluctuations that 
went before — consequences that are 
hardly ever confined to ourselves. — 
George Eliot. 

Resurrection 

Almighty God, who, through thine 
only-begotten Son, Jesus Christ, hast 
overcome death, and opened unto us 
the gate of everlasting life. — Collect 
for Easter Day. 


I see the Judge enthroned; the flaming 
guard: 

The' volume open’d! — open d every heart! 

“ - Young. 


The diamond which shines in the 
Saviour’s crown shall burn in un- 
quenched beauty at last on the fore- 
head of every human soul. — Theodore 
Parker. 


The last loud trumpet’s wondrous sound. 
Shall thro’ the rending tombs rebound. 
And wake the nations under ground. 

— Wentworth Dillon. 


Happy are we if on the body of the 
resurrection we can bear the face with 
which victorious Christians leave the 
earth. — Samuel Willoughby Duffield. 


Our Lord has written the promise of 
the resurrection, not in books alone, 
but in every leaf in spring-time. — 
Luther. 


And there, in Abraham’s bosom, 
whatever it be which that bosom sig- 
nifies, lives my sweet friend. For what 
other place is there for such a soul? — 
St. Augustine. 


Shall man alone, for whom all else revives. 
No resurrection know? Shall man alone, 
Imperial man! be sown in barren ground, 
Less privileged than grain, on which he 
feeds ? — Y oung. 


The resurrection morning is a true 
Bun-rising, the inbursting of a cloud- 
jess sky on all the righeous dead. They 


wake transfigured, at their Maker’s 
call, with the fashion of their counter 
nance altered and shining like His 
own. — Horace Bushnell. 


The trumpet! the trumpet 1 the dead have 
all heard : 

Lo, the depths of the stone-cover’d char- 
nels are stirr’d: 

From the sea, from the land, from the 
south and the north, 

The vast generations of man are come 
forth. — Milman. 


The resurrection state is the cul- 
mination of glorified humanity ; is the 
change of the earthly for the heaven- 
ly ; is the putting off of flesh and 
blood, and tbe putting on of tbe spirit- 
ual body. The body of the resurrec- 
tion is the body with which the spirit 
is clothed for its celestial life. — Bishop 
R. S. Foster. 


How divinely full of glory and 
pleasure shall that hour be when all 
the millions of mankind that have been 
redeemed by the blood of tbe Lamb of 
God shall meet together and stand 
around Him, with every tongue and 
every heart full of joy and praise t 
How astonishing will be tbe glory 
and the joy of that day when all the 
saints shall join together in one com- 
mon song of gratitude and love, and 
of everlasting thankfulness to this 
Redeemer! With that unknown ^de^ 
light, and inexpressible satisfaction, 
shall all that are saved from the ruins 
of sin and hell address the Lamb that 
was slain, and rejoice in His presence I 
— Isaac Watts. 

Retirement 

Modesty and dew love the shade.— 
Lamartine. 


Loveprefers twilight to daylight— 
O. W. Holmes. 


The statesman, lawyer, merchant 
man of trade, pants for the refuge or 
some rural shade. — 


To fly from, need not be to hate, 
mankind; all are not fit with them to 
stir and toil. — Byron. 


Domestic wprth, that shuns to4 
strong a light — Lord Lyttleton, 
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Scipio, great in his triumphs, in re- 
tirement great. — Pope. 


That woman is happiest whose life 
is passed in the shadow of a manly, 
loving heart. — Mme. Necker. 


Pull many a flower is born to blush 
unseen, and waste its sweetness on the 
desert air. — Gray. 


Virtues that shun the day, and lie 
concealed in the smooth seasons and 
the calm of life. — Addison. 


Woman is a flower that breathes its 
perfume in the shade only. — Lamen- 
nais. 


O happiness of sweet retir’d content! 
To be at csnce secure and innocent. 

-—Denham. 


Retiring from the popular noise, t seek 
This unfrequented place to f.nd some ease. 

— Milton. 


quented woods, I better brook than 
flourishing peopled towns. — Shake- 
speare. 


O sacred solitude! divine retreat! 

Choice of the prudent! envy of the great! 
By thy pure stream, or m thy waving 
shade, 

We court fair Wisdom, that celestial maid. 

— Young. 


Welcome, ye shades! ye bowery thickets, 
hail 1 

Ye lofty pines! ye venerable oaks! 

Ye ashes wild, resounding o’er the steep! 
Delicious is your shelter to the soul. 

— Thomson. 


An elegant sufficiency, content, ^ 
Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books, 
Ease and alternate labor, useful life. 
Progressive virtue, and approving heaveni 
— Thomson. 


Happy the man, whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres_ bound, 

Content to breathe his native air 
In his own ground. — Pope. 


No noise, no care, no vanity, no 
strife ; men, woods and fields, all 
breathe untroubled life. — Thomson. 


Remote from man, with God he passed the 
days, 

Prayer all his business, all his pleasure 
praise. — Parnell. 


Oh, blest retirement ! friend to life’s 
decline, how blest is he who crowns, 
in shades like these, a youth of labor 
with an age of ease I — Goldsmith. 


Hath not old custom made this life more 
sweet 

Than that of painted pomp? Are not these 
woods 

More free from peril than the envious 
court? — Shakespeare, 


How miserable a thing is a great man? 
Take noisy vexing greatness they that 
please,' 

Give me obscure, and safe, and silent ease. 

— Crown. 


How much thoy err who, to their in- 
terest blind, slight the calm peace 
which from retirement flows !■— Mrs. 
Tighe. 


How use doth breed a habit in a 
man I This shadowy desert, unfre- 


The fall of waters and the song of birds, 
And hills that echo to the distant herds. 
Are luxuries excelling all the glare 
The world can boast, and her chief favor* 
ites share. — Cowper. 


He who lives wisely to himself and 
his own heart looks at the busy world 
through the loopholes of retreat, and 
does not w’ant to mingle in the fray. — 
Hazlitt. 


Nature I’ll court ifx her sequester’d haunts, 
By mountain, meadow, streamlet, grove 
or cell; 

Where the poised lark his evening ditty 
chaunts, 

And health, and peace, and contemplation 
dwell. — Smollett. 


Now purer air 

Meets his approach, and to the heart in- 
spires 

Vernal delight and joy, able to drive 
All sadness but despair; Now gentle gales 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they 
stole _ . 

Those balmy spoils. — Milton. 


Depart from the highway, and 
transplant thyself in some enclosed 
ground ; for it is hard for a tree that 
stands by the wayside to keep her fruit 
till it be ripe. — St Chrysostom- 
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Demean thyself more warily in thy 
study than in the street. If thy pub- 
lic actions have a hundred witnesses, 
thy private have a thousand. The mul- 
titude looks but upon thy actions ; thy 
conscience looks into them: the multi- 
tude may chance to excuse thee, if not 
acquit thee ; thy conscience will accuse 
thee, if not condemn thee. — Quarles. 


honest hand a whip to lash the rascals 
naked through the world. — Shake- 
speare. 

God’s mill grinds slow, but sure. — 
George Herbert. 


His enemies shall lick the dust.— « 
Bible. 


Exert your talents and distinguish 
yourself, and don’t think of retiring 
from the world until the world will be 
sorry that you retire. I hate a fellow 
whom pride or cowardice or laziness 
drives into a corner, and who does 
nothing when he is there but sit and 
growl. Let him come out as I do, and 
hark. — Johnson. 


Thy shades, thy silence, now be mine, 
Thy charms my only theme; 

My haunt the hollow cliff, whose pine 
Waves o’er the gloomy stream. 

Where the sacred owl, on pinions gray, 
Breaks from the rustling boughs, 

And down the lone vale sails away, 

To more profound repose. — Beattie. 


The fall of kings, 

The rage of nations, and the crush of state^ 
Move not the man, who, from the world 
escap’d, 

In still retreats, and flowery solitudes, 

Ta Nature’s voice attemds, from mjonth to 
wntb. 

And day to day, through the revolving 


Admiring, sees her in her every shape; 
Feels all her sweet emotions at his^ heart; 
Takes what she liberal gives, nor thinks of 
jHiCafe. — -Thomson. 


The statesman, lawyer, merchant, man of 
trade ^ . 

Pants for the refuge of some rural ^de, 
Where all his long anxieties forgot 
Amid the charms of a sequester’d spot. 

Or recollected only to gild o’er 
And add a smile to what ,wa? sweet before, 
He naay possess the joys he thinks he sees, 
Lay his old age upon the lap of ease. 
Improve the remnant of his wasted span, 
And having lived a trifler, die a man. 

-r-Cowper, 


RetTibution 


The sword is ever suspended. — Vol- 
taire. 

Whoso diggeth a pit shall fall there- 
in.— ^Bihle. 


O heaven, that sueb companions 
thou ’Idst unfold, and put in every 


Sin let loose speaks punishment at 
band. — Cowper. 


Nemesis is one of God’s handmaids. 
— W. R. Alger. 


A bad ending follows a bad begin- 
ning. — ^Euripides. 


‘‘One soweth and another reapeth,” 
is a verity that applies to evil as well 
as good. — George Eliot. 


Old age seizes upon an ill-spent 
youth like fire upon a rotten house. — 
South. 


Heaven never defaults. The wicked 
are sure of their wages, sooner or 
later. — Chapin. 

I should have known what fruit 
would spring from such a seed. — 
Byron. 


Heaven often regulates effects by 
their causes, and pays the wicked what 
they have deserved. — Corneille. 


He whom God hath gifted with a 
love of retirement possesses, ks it were, 
an extra sense. — Bulwer-Lytton, 


! Let fierce contending nations know 
I what dire effects from civil discord 
flow. — Addison. 


To be left alone 

And face to face with my own crime, had 
I been just retribution. — Longfellow. 


[Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet 
I they grind exceeding small; 

Though with patience He staiwis waiting, 
with exactness grinds He all, 

—Friedrich Von Logeu. 


I Passing too eagerly upon a provoca- 
tion loses ttie guard and lays open the 
body; calmness and leisure and delib^ 
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eration do the business much better.- 
Jeremy Collier. 


In vain we attempt to clear our con- 
science by affecting to compensate for 
fraud or cruelty by acts of strict re- 
ligious homage towards God. — Blair. 


Nothing IS more common than for 
great thieves to ride in triumph when 
small ones are punished. But let 
wickedness escape as it may, at the 
law it never fails of doing itself jus- 
tice ; for every guilty person is his own 
hangman. — Seneca. 


My lord cardinal (Cardinal Riche- 
lieu), there is one fact which you se^m 
to have entirely forgotten, God is a 
sure paymaster. He may not pay at 
the end of every week or month or 
year ; but I charge you, remember that 
He pays in the end. — Anne of Austria. 


Nemesis is lame; but she is of co- 
lossal stature, like the gods, and some- 
times, while her sword is not yet un- 
sheathed, she stretches out her' huge 
left arm and grasps her victim. The 
mighty hand is invisible, but the vic- 
tim totters under the dire clutch. — 
George Eliot. 


Society is like the echoing hills. It 
gives back to the speaker his words; 
groan for groan, song for song. 
Wouldest thou have thy social scenes to 
resound with music? then speak ever 
in the melodious strains of truth and 
love. ‘'With what measure ye mete it 
shall be measured to you again.” — Dr. 
David Thomas. 


the key that should have opened heaven 
for him, and assuredly shall he remain 
outside until she, her purification com* 
pleted, shall take pity on him and 
bring it thence. — Celia Burleigh. 


The essence of justice is mercy. 
Making a child suffer for wrong-doing 
is merciful to the child. There is no 
mercy in letting the child have its own 
will, plunging headlong to destruction 
with the bits in its mouth. There is 
no mercy to society nor to the criminal 
if the wrong is not repressed and the 
right vindicated. We injure the cul- 
prit who comes up tp take his proper 
doom at the bar of justice, if we do not 
make him feel that he has done a 
wrong thing. We may deliver his body 
from the prison, but not at the^ ex- 
pense of justice nor to his own injury. 
— Chapin. 


Shall man alone, whose fate, whose fipal 
fate, 

Hangs on that hour, exclude it from his 
thoughts ? 

I think of nothing else — I see, I feel it! 

All nature like an earthquake, trembling 
round! 

All deities, like summer^s swarms on win& 

All basking in the full meridian blaze! 

I see the Judge enthroned, the flaming 
guard! 

The volume openM — open’d every heart! 

A sunbeam pointing out each secret thought! 

No patron! intercessor none! now past 

The sweet, the clement mediatorial hour! 

For guilt no plea! to pain no pause! no 
bound! 

Inexorable all! and all extreme! — ^Young. 

Retrospect 

By our remembrances of days fore- 
gone. — Shakespeare. 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the com- 
ing of the Lord: 

He is trampling out the vintage where the 
grapes of wrath are stored : 

He hath loosed the fateful lightning of his 
terrible swift sword; 

His truth is marching on. 

— ^Jutia Ward Howe, 


The world cannot afford to damn Its 
sinners, nor will it be saved without 
their help. Humanity is one, and not 
till Lazarus is cured of his sores will 
Dives be safe. Whoever will thrust 
Magdalen into the pit will find that he 
has dropped with her into the flames 


And oft a retrospect delights the 
mind. — Dante. 


Pleasure is the flower that fades ; re- 
membrance is the lasting perfume.— 
Boufflers. 


It is the only paradise out of which 
we cannot be driven. — Richter. 


Of no day can the retrospect cause 
pain to a good man. — Martial. 


In our lonely hours we awake those 
sleeping images with which our meniF 
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cries are stored, and vitalize them 
again. — Mme. de Genlis. 


In that sweet mood when pleasant 
thoughts bring sad thoughts to the 
mind. — Wordsworth. 


A lively retrospect summons back to 
us once more our youth, with vivid re- 
flex of its early joys and unstained 
pleasures. — Alfred de Musset. 


If our past actions reproach us, they 
cannot be atoned for by our own se- 
vere reflections so effectually as by a 
contrary behavior. — Steele. 


Thought and her shadowy brood thy 
call obey, and place and time are sub- 
ject to thy sway. — Rogers. 


The greatest comfort of my old age, 
and that which gives me the highest 
satisfaction, is the pleasing remem- 
brance of the many benefits and friend- 
ly offices I have done to others. — 

Cato. 

A man advanced in years, that 
thinks fit to look back upon his former 
life, and call that only life which was 
passed with satisfaction and enjoy- 
ment, excluding all parts which were 
not pleasant to him, will find himself 
very young, if not *in his infancy.— 
Steele. 


•Tis greatly wise to talk with our past 
hours, 

And ask tl^em what report theyVe borne to 
heaven, 

And how they might have borne more wel- 
come news, 

Their answers form what men experience 
call; 

If wisdom’s friend, her best; if not, worst 
foe. —Young, j 


Where is the one who hath not had 
Some anguish-trial, long gone by, 

Steal, spectre-like, all dark and sad 
On busy thought, till the full eye 
aching^ breast, betray’d too well. 
The past still held undying spell? 

— ^liza Cook. 


He possesses dominion over himself 
and is happy, who can every day say, 
**1 have lived.” To-morrow the Heaven- 
ly Father may either involve the world 
in dark clouds or cheer it with clear 
Sunshine ; he will not, however, render 


ineffectual the things which have ah 
ready taken place. — Horace. 


Had we a privilege of calling up by 
the power of memory only such pas- 
sages as were pleasing, unmixed with 
such as were disagreeable, we might 
then excite at pleasure an ideal happi- 
ness, perhaps more poignant than 
actual sensation. — Tuckerman. 

Bevelation 

Nature is a revelation of God; 

Art a revelation, of man. 

—Longfellow. 


’Tis Revelation satisfies all doubts, 

Esiplains all mysteries except her own. 
And so illuminates the path of life, 

That fools discover it, and stray no mor& 
— Cowper. 


LocHcl, Lochicll beware of the day: 

For, dark and despairing, my sight I may 
seal 

But man cannot cover what God would re- 
veal; 

*Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical 
lore, 

And coming events cast their shadows be- 
fore. — Campbell. 


I am verily persuaded the Lord has 
more truth yet to break forth out of 
His holy word. ♦ ♦ * i beseech 
you, remember (it is an article of your 
church covenant) that you be ready to 
receive whatever truth shall be made 
known to you from the word of God. — 
John Robinson, 

Heveng;e 

Revenge is a kind of wild Justice.— 
Bacon. 


Revenge is profitable. — Gibbon. 


Sweet Is revenge — especially to 
women. — Byron. 


The malevolent have hidden teeth.— 
Publius Syrus. 


To revenge Is no valor, but to bear. 
— Shakespeare. 


Which, If not victory, is yet re* 
venge, — Milton. 


Revenge Is loEft in agony, and wlW 
remora to rage succe^^sv— Byroa 
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The whirligig of time brings in his 
revenges. — Shakespeare. 


Revenge is an inhuman word. — 
Seneca. 

Revenge, at first though sweety bit- 
ter ere long, back on itself recoils. — 
Milton. 


Revenge, the attribute of gods ! they 
stamped it with their great image on 
our natures. — Otway. 


A readiness to resent injuries is a 
virtue only in those who are slow to 
injure. — Sheridan. 


Had all his hairs been lives, my 
great revenge had stomach for them 
all. — S hakespeare. 


Revenge, we find, the abject pleas- 
ure of an abject mind. — Juvenal. 


Revenge is the naked idol of the 
worship of a semi-barbarous age. — 

fihelley. 

He that studieth revenge keepeth 
his own wounds green. — Bacon. 


The best sort of reven|:e is not to be 
like him who did the injury. — Marcus 
Antoninus. 

To work a fell revenge a man’s a 
fool, if not instructed in a woman’s 
scliool.-^Fletcher. 


tn taking revenge a man is but equal 
to his enemy, but in passing It over he 
is his superior. — Bacon. 


Why revenge an enemy when you 
can outwit him? — Xolotl. 


It is a quarrel most unnatural, 

To be reveng'd on. him that lovcth thee. 

— Shakespeare, 


Honour hath her degrees: there 5a excess 
In all revenge, that may be done with less. 


Ko man ever did me so much good, 
or enemy so much harm, but I repaid 
him with interest. — Sulla. 


Revenge is sweeter than life itself. 
Bo think fools.*— Juvaaal# 


He is below himself that’s not abovs 
an injury. — Quarles. 


If I can catch him once upon the hip, 

I will feed fat the ancient grudge I beat 
him. —Shakespeare. 


®TiS sweet to love; but when with scorn we 
meet. 

Revenge supplies the loss with joys as 
great. — Lord Lansdowne, 


There is no passion of the human 
heart that promises so much and pays 
so little as revenge. — H. W. Shaw. 


The indulgence of revenge tends to 
make men more savage and cruel. — 
Lord Karnes. 


Revenge, that thirsty dropsy of our 
souls, makes us covet that which hurts 
us most. — Massinger. 


Those who plot the destruction of 
others often fall themselves. — Phse- 
drus. 


While you are meditating revenge, 
the devil is meditating a recruit.— 
Malherbe. 


O, that the slave had forty thousand lives; 
One is too poor, too weak for my revenge. 

—Shakespeare. 


Revenge is a debt, in the paying of 
which the greatest knave is honest and 
sincere, and, so far as he is able, punc- 
tual. — Colton. 


Revenge is an act of passion; ven- 
geance, of justice: injuries are re- 
venged ; crimes are avenged. — 
Johnson. 


If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if 
he thirst, give him drink: for in so 
doing thou shalt heap coals of fire on 
his head. — Bible. 


In one consort there sat cruel re- 
venge and rancorous despite, disloyal 
treason and heart-burning hata-— 
Spenser. 


What is revenge but courage to call 
in our honor’s debts, and wisdom to 
convert others’ self-love into our owB 
protection? — ^Young. 
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There are some professed Christians 
who would gladly burn their enemies, 
but yet who forgive them merely be- 
cause it is heaping coals of fire on 
their heads. — F, A, Durivage. 


Vengeance to God alone belongs; 

But, when_ I think of all my ‘wrongs, 
My blood is liquid flame. — Scott. 


Pleasure and revenge 

Have ears more deaf than adders to the 
voice 

Of any true decision. — Shakespeare. 

I will not be revenged, and this I 
owe to my enemy; but I will remem- 
ber, and this I owe to myself. — Colton. 

An act by which we make one friend 
and one enemy is a losing game; be- 
cause revenge is a much stronger prin- 
ciple than gratitude, — Colton. 

Revenge is barren of itself ; itself is 
the dreadful food it feeds on; its de- 
light is murder, and its saiety, despair. 
—Schiller. 


Nothing is more ruinous for a man 
than when he is mighty enough in any 
part to right himself without right. — 
Jacobi. 


Haste me to know it; that I with 
wings as swift as meditation, or the 
thoughts of love, may sweep to my re- 
venge. — Shakespeare. 


Revenge is fever in our own blood, to 
be cured only by letting the blood of 
another ; but the remedy too often pro- 
duces a relapse, which is remorse — a 
malady far more dreadful than the 
first disease, because it is incurable. — 
Colton. 


Revenge, which, like envy, is an in- 
stinct of justice, does but take into its 
own hands the execution of that nat- 
ural law which precedes the social. — 
Chatfield. 


The vengeful thought that has root 
merely in the mind is but a dream of 
idlest sort which one clear day will 
dissipate; while revenge, the passion, 
is a disease of the heart which climbs 
up, up to the brain, and feeds itself 
on both alike. — Lew Wallace. 


Heat not a furnace for your foe so 
hot that it doth singe yourself. We 
may outrun by violent swiftness that 
which we run at, and lose by overrun- 
ning. — S hakespeare. 


In revenge a man is but even with 
his enemy ; for it is a princely thing 
to pardon, and Solomon saith it is the 
glory of a man to pass over a trans- 
gression. — Bacon. 


Neither is it safe to count upon the 
w^eakness of any man’s understand- 
ing, who is thoroughly possessed of the 
spirit of revenge to sharpen his inven- 
tion. — Swift. 


Revenge commonly hurts bot?h^ the 
offerer and sufferer ; as we see in a 
foolish bee, which in her anger in- 
venometh the flesh and loseth her 
sting, and so lives a drone ever after. 
— Bishop Hall. 


Not to be provoked is l>est; but if 
moved, never correct till the fume is 
spent ; for every stroke our fury 
strikes is sure to hit ourselves at last 
— William Penn. 


It is through madness that we hate 
an enemy, ana think of revenging our- 
selves ; and it is through indolence that 
we are appeased, and do not revenge 
ourselves. — Bruy^re. 


A pure and simple revenge does in 
no way restore man towards the fe- 
licity which the injury did interrupt; 
for revenge is but doing a simple evil, 
and does not, in its formality, imply 
reparation. — Jeremy Taylor. 


There are things 

Which make revenge a virtue by reflection, 
And not an impulse of mere anger; though 
The laws sleep, justice wakes, and injur d 
souls 

Oft do a public right with private wrong, 
—Byron. 


The best manner of avenging our- 
selves is by not resembling him who 
has injured us; and it is hardly possi- 
ble for one man to be more unlike an- 
other than he that forbears to avenge 
himself of wrong is to him who dM 
the wrong. — Jane Porter. 
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He that thinks he shows boldness or 
height of mind by a scurrilous reply to 
a scurrilous provocation measures him- 
self by a false standard, and acts not 
the spirit of a man, but the spleen of 
a wasp. — South. 

^Tis an old tale, and often told; 

But did my fate and wish agree, 

Ne’er had been read, in story old. 

Of maiden true betray’d for gold, 

That loved, or was avenged, like mel 
— Scott. 

If we do but watch the hour. 

There never yet was human power 
Which could evade, if unforgiven, 

The patient search and vigil long 
Of him who tieasures up a wrong. 

— Byron. 

To hell, allegiance I vows, to the blackest 
devil ! 

Conscience, and grace, to the profoundest 
pit! 

I dare damnation: To this point I stand, — 
That both the worlds I give to negligence, 
Let come what comes; only I’ll be re- 
veng’d. — Shakespeare. 

We can more easily avenge an in- 
jury than requite a kindness; on this 
account, because there is less difficulty 
in getting the better of the wicked 
than in making one’s self equal with 
the good, — Cicero. 

If you are affronted, it is better to 
pass it by in silence, or with a jest, 
though with some dishonor, than to 
endeavor revenge. If you cmn keep 
reason above passion, that and watch- 
fulness will be your best defendants. — 
Newton. ' 


But if for wrongs we needs revenge must 
have, _ , , - 

Then be our vengeance of the noblest kind: 
Bo we his body from our fury save, 

And let our hate prevail against his mind? 
What can ’gainst him a greater vengeance 
be, 

- Than make his foe more worthy far than 
he. -—Lady Elizabeth Carew. 


On him that takes revenge revenge 
shall be taken, and by a real evil be 
shall dearly pay for the goods that are 
but airy and fantastical; it is like a 
rolling stone, which, when a man hath 
forced up a hill, will return upon him 
with a greater viol^ce, and break 


those bones whose sinews gave it mO' 
tion. — Jeremy Taylor. 

If anything can legalize revenge, it 
should be injury from an extremely 
obliged person ; but revenge is so abso- 
lutely the peculiar of heaven that no 
consideration whatever can empower 
even the best men to assume the exe- 
cution of it. — South. 

The most tolerable sort of revenge 
is for those wrongs which there is no 
law to remedy. But then let a man 
take heed that the revenge be such as 
there is no law to punish ; else a man’s 
enemy is still beforehand, and is two 
for one. — Bacon. 

Revenge is a common passion; it is 
the sin of the uninstructed. The sav- 
age deems it noble; but Cbrisfs re- 
ligion, which is the sublime civilizer, 
emphatically condemns it. Why? Be- 
cause religion ever seeks to ennoble 
man; and nothing so debases him as 
revenge. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

Few things are more agreeable to 
self-love than revenge, and yet no 
cause so effectually restrains us from 
revenge as self-love. And this paradox 
naturally suggests another that the 
strength of the community is not un- 
frequently built upon the weakness of 
those individuals that compose it. — 
Colton. 

Some philosophers would give a sex 
to revenge, and appropriate^ it almost 
exclusively to the female mind. But, 
like most other vices, it is of both 
genders; yet, because wounded vanity 
and slighted love are the two most 
powerful 'excitements to revenge, it 
has been thought, perhaps, to rage 
with more violence in the female heart. 
— Colton, 

All the ends of human felicity are 
secured without revenge, for without 
it we are permitted to restore our- 
selves ; and therefore it is against 
natural reason to do an evil that no 
way co-operates the proper and per- 
fective end of human nature. And he 
is a miserable person, whose good is 
the evil of his neighbor; and he that 
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revenges in many cases does- worse 
than he that did the injury; in all 
cases as bad. — Jeremy Taylor. 

Reverence 

Henceforth the Majesty o£^ God revere; 
Fear him and you have nothing else to fear. 

— Fordyce. 


If we wish ourselves to be high, we 
should treat that which is over us as 
high. — Trollope. 


To yield reverence to another, to 
hold ourselves and our lives at his dis- 
posal, is not slavery; often, it is the 
noblest state in which a man can live 
in this world. — Ruskin. 


What a sweet reverence is that 
when a young man deems his mis- 
tress a little more than mortal and al- 
most chides himself for longing to 
bring her close to his heart. — Nath. 
Hawthorne. 


When once thy foot enters the church, he 
bare. 

God is more there than thou; for thou art 
there 

Only by His permission. Then beware. 
And make thyself all reverence and fear. 

— Herbert. 

Reverses 

A man that fortune’s buffets and 
rewards has taken with equal thanks. 
— Shakespeare. 


It is the amends of a short and 
troublesome life, that doing good and 
suffering ill entitles man to one longer 
and better. — ^William Penn. 


He who sows, even with tears, the 
precious seed of faith, hope and love 
shall “doubtless come again, with joy 
and bring his sheaves with him”; be- 
cause it is in the very nature of that 
seed to yield, under the kindly influ- 
ence secured to it, a joyful harvest. — 
Cecil. 


Every duty brings its peculiar de- 
light, every denial its appropriate com- 
pensation, every thought its recom- 
pense, every love its elysium, every 
cross its crown; pay goes with per- 
formance as effect with cause. Mean- 
ness overreaches itself; vice vitiates 
whoever indulges in it; the wicked 


wrong their own souls ; generosity 
greatens ; virtue exalts ; charity trans* 
figures; and holiness is the essence of 
angelhood. God does not require us 
to live on credit ; he pays us what we 
earn as we earn it, good or evil, 
heaven or hell, according to our choice. 
— Charles Mildmay. 

Revery 

Revery is when ideas float in our 
mind without reflection or regard of 
the understanding. — Locke. 


Sit in revery, and watch the chang- 
ing color of the waves that break upon 
the idle sea-shore of the mind. — Long- 
fellow. 


To lose one’s self in revery, one 
must be either very happy or very un- 
happy. Revery is the child of extreme. 
— Rivarol. 


Revery, which is thought in its 
nebulous state, borders closely upon 
the land of sleep, by which it is bound- 
ed as by a natural frontier. — Victor 
Hugo. 

Revolution 

Revolution is the larva of civiliza- 
tion. — Victor Hugo. 


The worst of revolutions is a res- 
toration.— 0. J, Fox. 


At last I perceive that in revolutions 
the supreme power finally rests with 
the most abandoned. — Danton. 


General rebellions and revolts of a 
whole people never were encouraged, 
now or at any time. They are always 
provoked. — Burke. 


In seasons of tumult and discord 
bad men have most power ; mental and 
moral excellence require peace and 
quietness. — Tacitus. 


Nothing has ever remained of any 
revolution but what was ripe in the 
conscience of the masses, — Ledru Rd- 
lin. 


When Marmontel was regretting the 
excesses of the period^ Chamfort 
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asked: “Do you think that revolu- 
tions are made with rose-water?’’ — 
Wendell Phillips. 


It is only by instigation of the 
wrongs of men that what we call the 
rights of men become turbulent and 
dangerous. — Lowell. 


It is a rule in games of chance that 
“the cards beat all the players;” and 
revolutions disconcert and outwit all 
the insurgents. — Emerson. 


Revolutions are like the most nox- 
ious dungheaps, which bring into life 
the noblest vegetables. — Napoleon. 


Stimulants do not give strength, 
comets do not give heat, and revolu- 
tions do not give liberty. — Philarete 
Chasles. 


Great revolutions are the work 
>ather of principles than of bayonets, 
iSnd are achieved first in the moral, 
and afterwards in the material sphere. 
— Mazzini, 


All experience hath shown that man- 
kind are more disposed to suffer, 
while evils are sufferable, than to right 
themselves by abolishing the forms to 
which they are accustomed. — Jeffer- 
son. 


The iron harrow of revolution 
crushes men like the clods of the field, 
but in the blood-stained furrows germi- 
nates a new generation, and the soul 
aggrieved believes again. — Guizot. 


As men are affected in all ages by 
the same passions, the occasions which 
bring about great changes are different, 
but the causes are always the same. — 
Montesquieu. 


The best security against revolution 
Is in constant correction of abuses and 
fetroduction of needed improvements. 
It is the neglect of timely repair that 
makes rebuilding necessary. — Whately. 


Insurrection, never so necessary, is 
a most sad necessity; and governors 
who wait for that to instruct them 


are surely getting into the fatalest 
course. — Carlyle. 


Revolutions are not made, they 
come. A revolution is as natural a 
growth as an oak. It comes out of the 
past. Its foundations are laid far 
back. — Wendell Phillips. 


We deplore the outrages which ac- 
company revolutions. But the more 
violent the outrages, the more assured 
we feel that a revolution was neces- 
sary. — Macaulay. 


The working of revolutions misleads 
me no more; it is as necessary to our 
race as its waves to the stream, that 
it may not be a stagnant marsh. Ever 
renewed in its forms, the genius of hu- 
manity blossoms. — Herder. 


It is far more easy to pull down 
than to build up, and to destroy than 
to preserve. Revolutions have on this 
account been falsely supposed to be 
fertile of great talent; as the dregs 
rise to the top during a fermentation, 
and the lightest things are carried 
highest by the whirlwind. — Colton. 


Those who give the first shock to a 
state are naturally the first to be over- 
whelmed in its ruin. The fruits of 
public commotion are seldom enjoyed 
by the man who was the first to set it 
a going; he only troubles the water 
for another’s net. — Montaigne. 

Hhetoric 

Rhetoric is nothing but reason well 
dressed and argument put in order.— 
Jeremy Collier. 


The two best rules for a system of 
rhetoric are: first, have something to 
say; and next, say it — George Em- 
mons. 


Rhetoric is the creature of art, 
which he who feels least will most ex- 
cel in ; it is the quackery of eloquence, 
and deals in nostrums, not in cures. — 
Colton. 


There is a truth and beauty in 
rhetoric ; but it oftener serves ill turns 
than good ones. — ^William Penn. 
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Rhetoric in serious discourses is like 
the flowers in corn ; pleasing to those 
who come only for amusement, but 
prejudicial to him who would reap 
profit from it. — Swift. 

Biclies 

A mask of gold hides all deformities. 
— Decker. 


A great fortune is a great slavery. — 
Seneca. 


The heart contracts as the pocket 
expands. — Bovee, 

Common sense among men of for- 
tune is rare. — Juvenal. 

Riches are able to solder up abund- 
ance of flaws. — Cervantes. 

No good man ever became suddenly 
rich.— ^yrus. 

It is better to live rich than to die 
rich. — Johnson. 


Riches are not an end of life, but 
an instrument of life. — Henry Ward 
Beecher. 


The care of a large estate is an un- 
pleasant thing. — Juvenal. 

Riches either serve or govern the 
possessor. — Horace. * 

He that maketh haste to be rich 
shall not be innocent. — Bible. 


Riches, rightly used, breed delight. 
— Plautus, 


The ungovernable passion for 
wealth. — Ovid. 


If all were rich, gold would be pen- 
niless. — Bailey. 


Satiety comes of riches and contu- 
macionsness of satiety. — Solon. 


A man’s true wealth is the good he 
does in this world. — Mohammed. 


Nothing is so hard for those who 
abound in riches as to conceive how 
others can be in want. — Swift*. 


To be thought rich is as good as to 
be rich. — Thackeray. 

Riches are well, if gotten well and 
spent well. — Vespasian. 

If a man wishes to become rich he 
must appear to be rich. — Goldsmith. 

The smallness of our desires may 
contribute reasonably to our wealth. — > 
Cobbett 


The rich fool is like a pig that is 
choked by its own fat.— Confucius. 


How many threadbare souls are to 
be found under silken cloaks and 
gowns! — Thomas Brooks. 

He hath riches sufficient who hath 
enough to be charitable. — Sir Thomas 
Browne. 


Riches are of no value in them- 
selves; their use is discovered only in 
that which they procure. — Dr. John- 
son. 


Everything, virtue, glory, honor, 
things human and divine, all are slaves 
to riches. — Horace. 

Riches are apt to betray a man into 
arrogance. — Addison. 

In this world, it is not what we 
take up, but what we give up, that 
makes us rich. — Beecher. 


Rich men without wisdom and 
learning are called sheep with golden 
fleeces. — Solon. 


Riches for the most part are hurtful 
to them that possess them. — Plutarch, 


Therefore, if at great things thou vvouldst 
arrive. 

Get riches first, get wealth. —Milton. 


Wealth is not his that has It, but 
his that enjoys it. — Franklin. 


Ah, if the rich were rich as the poor 
fancy riches I — Emerson, 


That man is the richest whose pleais* 
ures are the cheapest-^Thoreau. 
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Riches without law are more dan- 
gerous than is poverty without law. — 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


Riches exclude only one inconve- 
nience — that is, poverty. — Dr. John- 
son. 


Increasing wealth is attended by 
care and by the desire of greater in- 
crease. — Horace. 


Superfluity comes sooner by white 
hairs, but competency lives longer. — 
Shakespeare. 


In these times gain is not only a 
matter of greed, but of ambition. — 
Joubert. 


Riches cannot rescue from the grave, 
which claims alike the monarch and 
the slave. — Dryden. 


His best companions innocence and 
health, and his best riches ignorance 
of wealth. — Goldsmith. 


Great abundance of riches cannot of 
any man be both gathered and kept 
without sin. — Erasmus. 


It is more pitiable once to have been 
rich than not to be rich now. — J. 
Retit-Senn, 


Riches, perhaps, do not so often pro- 
duce crimes as incite accusers.— John- 
son. 


Riches expose a man to pride and 
luxury, and a foolish elation of heart. 
— Addison. 


Few men are both rich and gener- 
ous; fewer are both rich and humble. 
—Cardinal Manning. 


Riches are of little avail m many of 
the calamities to which mankind are 
liable.— Cervantes. 

Riches do not exhilarate us so much 
with their possession as they torment 
us with their loss*— Gregory. 


However rich or elevated, a name- 
less something is always wanting to 
our imperfect fortune. — Horace. 


O, my God t withhold from me the 
wealth to which tears and sighs and 
curses cleave. Better none at all than 
wealth like that. — Christian Scriver. 


No man can make haste to be rich 
without going against the will of Go(l^ 
in which case it is the one frightful 
thing to be successful. — George Mac 
Donald. 


Riches do not consist in having 
more gold and silver, but in having 
more in proportion than our neighbors. 
— Locke. 


It was wisely said, by a man of 
great observation, that there are aS 
many miseries beyond riches as on this 
side of them. — Izaak Walton. 


Men who have great riches and little 
culture rush into business, because 
they are weary of themselves. — Horace 
Greeley. 


Of all the riches that we hug, of all 
the pleasures we enjoy, we can carry 
no more out of this world than out of 
a dream. — Bonnell. 


Riches without charity are nothing 
worth. They are a blessing only to 
him who makes them a blessing to 
others. — Fielding. 


Men who could willingly resign the 
luxuries and sensual pleasures of a 
large fortune cannot consent to live 
without the grandeur and the homage. 
— Johnson. 


It is not the greatness of a man’s 
means that makes him independent, so 
much as the smallness of his wants. — 
Cobbett. 


We see how much a man has, and 
therefore we envy him ; did we see how 
little he enjoys, we should rather pity 
him. — Seed. 


For everyAing divine and human, 
virtue, fame and honor, now obey the 
alluring influence of riches. — Horace. 


As riches and favor forsake a man, 
we discover him to be a fool, but no* 
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body could find it out in his prosperity. 
•—La Bruyfere. 


Seek not proud riches, but such as 
thou may'st get justly use soberly, dis- 
tribute cheerfully, and leave content- 
edly ; yet have no abstract nor friarly 
contempt of them. — Bacon. 


The use we make of our fortune de- 
termines its sufficiency. A little is 
enough if used wisely, and too much 
if expended foolishly. — Bovee. 


Riches amassed in haste will dimin- 
ish; but those collected by hand and 
little by little will multiply. — Goethe. 


Men leave their riches either to their 
kindred or their friends, and moderate 
portions prosper best in both. — Bacon. 


Noble descent and worth, unless 
united with wealth, are esteemed no 
more than seaweed. — Horace. 


If we are rich with the riches which 
we neither give nor enjoy, we are rich 
with the riches which are buried in 
the caverns of the earth. — Veeshnoo 
Sarma. 


The god of this world is riches, 
pleasure and pride, wherewith it 
abuses all the creatures and gifts of 
God. — Luther. 


High-tuilt abundance, heap on heap I for 
what? 

To breed new wants, and beggar us the 
more, 

Then, make a richer scramble for the 
throng. — Young. 


If I have but enough for myself and 
family, I am steward only for myself : 
if I have more, I am but a steward of 
that abundance for others. — George 
Herbert 


Worldly wealth is the devil’s bait; 
and those whose minds feed upon 
riches, recede, in general, from real 
happiness, in proportion as their stores 
increase. — ^Burton. 


Riches should be admitted into our 
houses, but not into our hearts; we 
may take them into our possession, but 
not into our affections. — Charron. 


There is one way whereby we may 
secure our riches, and make sure 
friends to ourselves of them, — by lay- 
ing them out in charity. — Tillotson. 

Labor not to be rich ; * * * for 

riches certainly “ make themselves 
wings; they fly away as an eagle to- 
ward heaven. — Bible. 


May I deem the wise man rich, and 
may I have such a portion of gold as 
none but a prudent man can either 
bear or employ. — Plato. 


He is rich whose income is more 
than his expenses ; and ^ he^ is poor 
whose expenses exceed his income.— 
Bruydre. 


The rich and poor meet together: 
the Lord is the maker of them all. — 
Bible. 


The rich are like beasts of burden, 
carrying treasure all day, and at the 
night of. death unladen; they carry to 
their grave only the bruises and marks 
of their toil. — St. Augustine, 


Never respect men merely for their 
riches, but rather for their philam 
thropy; we do not value the sun foi 
its height, but for its use. — Bailey. 


But Christian faith knows that 
wealth means responsibility, and that 
responsibility may come to mean only 
heavy arrears of sin. — H. P. Liddon. 


He is the rich man who can avaH 
himself of all men’s faculties. He i«i 
the richest man who knows how tA 
draw a benefit from the labors of th< 
greatest number of men,— of men in 
distant countries and in past times.—* 
Emerson. 


The greatest and most amiable pril^ 
ilege which the rich enjoy over the 
poor is that which they exercise the 
least — the privilege of making them 
happy. — Colton. 


Of riches it Is not necessary to write 
the praise. Let it, however, be re- 
membered that he who has money to 
spare has it always In bis power to 
benefit others, ana of such power a 
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:ood man must always be desirous. — 
fohnson. 


The greatest luxury of riches is that 
they enable you to escape so much 
good advice. The rich are always ad- 
vising the poor; but the poor seldom 
venture to return the compliment. — 
Sir Arthur Helps. 


No man can tell whether he is rich 
or poor by turning to his ledger. It is 
the heart that makes a man rich. He 
is rich or poor according to what he 
is, not according to what he has. — 
Beecher. 


If thou art rich, thou art poor; for, 
like an ass, whose back with ingots 
bows, thou bearest thy heavy riches 
but a journey, and death unloads thee. 
— Shakespeare. 


We see but the outside of a rich 
man^s happiness; few consider him to 
be like the silkworm, that, when she 
seems to play, is at the very same time 
consuming herself. — Izaak Walton. 


Extol not riches then^ the toil of fools, 
The wise man’s cumbrance, if not snare, 
more apt 

To slacken virtue, and abate her edge, 
Than prompt her to do aught ms^ merit 
praise. —Milton. 


To whom can rich<^^ give repute or trust, 
Content or pleasure, but the good and just? 
Judges and senates have been bought for 
gold. 

Esteem and love were never to be sold. 

— Pope. 


The contempt of riches in the phi- 
losophers was a concealed desire of re- 
venging on fortune the injustice done 
to their merit, by despising the good 
she denied them.- — Rochefoucauld, 


Richer, though they may reward vir- 
tues, yet they cannot cause them ; he 
is much more noble who deserves a 
benefit than he who bestows one. — 
Feltham. 


The ways to enrich are many, and 
of them foul. Parsimony is one 
of the best, and yet is not innocent; 
for it withholdeth men from works of 
Uberalit^ and charity. — Bacon. 


Riches in their acquisition bring 
pain and suffering, in their loss mani- 
fold trouble and sorrow, in their pos- 
session a wild intoxication. How can 
we say that they confer happiness? — 
Hitopadesa. 


An eager pursuit of fortune is in- 
consistent with a severe devotion to 
truth. The heart must grow tranquil 
before the thought can become search- 
ing. — Bovee. 


When we see the shameful fortunes 
amassed in all quarters of the globe, 
are we not impelled to exclaim that 
Judas’ thirty pieces of silver have 
fructified across the centuries? — ^Mme. 
Swetchine. 


Worldly riches are like nuts; many 
clothes are torn in getting them, many 
a tooth broke in cracking them, but 
never a belly filled with eating them.— • 
R. Venning. 


Riches, honors and pleasures are the 
sweets which destroy the mind’s ap- 
petite for its heavenly food; poverty, 
disgrace and pain are the bitters which 
restore it. — Bishop Horne. 


Misery assails riches, as lightning 
does the highest towers; or as a tree 
that is heavy laden with fruit breaks 
its own boughs, so do riches destroy 
the virtue of their possessor. — ^Burton. 


Wouldst thou multiply thy riches? 
diminish them wisely ; or wouldst thou 
make thy estate entire? divide it 
charitably. Seeds that are scattered 
increase ; but, hoarded up, they perish. 
— Quarles. 


There is a burden of care in getting 
riches, fear in keeping them, tempta- 
tion in using them, guilt in abusing 
them, sorrow in losing them, and a 
burden of account at last to be given 
up concerning them. — Matthew Henry. 


If the search for riches were sure to 
be successful, though I should become 
a groom with a whip in my hand to get 
them, I will do so. As the search may 
not be successful, I will follow afte* 
that which I love. — Confucius. 
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If by the consecration of my earthly 
possessions to some extent I can make 
the Christian character practically 
more lovely, and illustrate, in my own 
ease, that the highest enjoyments here 
are promoted by the free use of the 
good things intrusted to us, what so 
good use can I make of them? — ^Amos 
Lawrence. 


ate and sowed, and he was unfortu* 
nate who died without having en- 
joyed.” — Saadi. 


O grievous folly to heap up estate, 

Losing the days you see beneath the sun, 
When, sudden, comes blind umelenting 
Fate, 

And gives th^ untasted portion you have 
won 

With ruthless toil, and many a wretch un- 


The rich man’s son inherits cares: 

The bank may break, the factory burn, 

A breath may hurst his bubble shares, 

A.nd soft white hands could hardly earn 
\ living that would serve his turn. 

— James Russell Lowell. 

The riches of a country are to be 
valued by the quantity of labor its in- 
habitants are able to purchase, and 
not by the quantity of silver and gold 
they possess ; which will purchase 
more or less labor, and therefore is 
more or less valuable, as is said before, 
according to its scarcity or plenty. — 
Benjamin Franklin. 

Some of God’s noblest sons, I think, 
will be selected from those that know 
how to take wealth, with all its temp- 
tations, and maintain godliness there- 
with. It is hard to be a saint stand- 
ing in a golden niche. — Beecher. 

Plenty and indigence depend upon 
the opinion every one has of them; 
and riches, no more than glory or 
health, have no more beauty or pleas- 
ure than their possessor is pleased to 
lend them. — Montaigne. 


What real good does an addition to 
a fortune already sufficient prove? 
Not any. Could the great man, by 
having his fortune increased, increase 
also his appetites, then precedence 
might be attended with real amuse- 
ment. — Goldsmith. 


My purse is very slim, and very few 
The acres that I number; 

But I am seldom stupid, never blue. 

My riches are an honest heart and true, 
And quiet slumber. — Epes Sargent. 

Riches are for the comfort of life, 
and not life for the accumulation of 
riches. I asked a holy wise man, “Who 
is fortunate and who is unfortunate?” 
He replied: “He was fortunate who 


done. 

To those who mock you, gone to Pluto’s 
reign. — Thomson. 


Why lose we life in anxious cares, 

To lay in hoards for future years? 

Can those (when tortur’d by disease). 
Cheer our sick hearts, or purchase case? 
Can those prolong one gasp of breath, 
Or calm the troubled hour of death? 

— Gay. 


If thou art rich, then show the 
greatness of thy fortune, or what is 
better, the greatness of thy soul, in 
the meekness of thy conversation ; con- 
descend to men of low estate, support 
the distressed and patronize the neg- 
lected. Be great. — Sterne, 


Sir, money, money, the most charm- 
ing of all things — money, which will 
say more in one moment than the most 
eloquent lover can in years. Perhaps 
you will say a man is not young, I 
answer, he is rich; he is not genteel, 
handsome, witty, brave, good-humored, 
but he is rich, rich, rich, rich, rich — 
that one word contradicts everything 
you can say against him — Fielding. 


I cannot call riches better than tEe 
baggage of virtue; the Roman word is 
better, impedimenta; for as the bag- 
gage is to an army, so is riches to 
virtue; it cannot be spared nor left 
behind, but it hindereth the march; 
yea, and the care of it sometimes 
loseth or disturheth the victory; of 
great riches there is no real use, ex- 
cept it be in the distribution ; the rest 
is but conceit. — Bacon. 


Riches are the pettiest and least 
worthy gifts which God can give a 
man. What are they to God’s word? 
Yea, to bodily gifts, such as beauty 
and health, or to the gifts of the mind, 
such as understanding, skill, wisdom? 
Yet men toil for them day and night 
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and take no resr. Therefore our Lord 
God commonly gives riches to foolish 
people to whom He gives nothing else. 
— Martin Luther. 


Let us not repine, or so much as 
think the gifts of God unequally dealt, 
if we see another abound with riches, 
when, as God knows, the cares that 
are the keys that keep those riches 
hang often so heavily at the rich 
man’s girdle that they dog him with 
weary days and restless nights, even 
when others sleep quietly, — Izaak 
Walton. 


Believe not much them that seem to 
despise riches; for they despise them 
that despair of them; and none are 
worse when they come to them. Be 
not penny-wise ; riches have wings, 
and sometimes they fly away of them- 
selves, sometimes they must be set 
flying to bring in more. — Bacon. 


Do we, mad as we all are after 
riches, hear often enough from the 
pulpit the spirit of those words in 
which Dean Swift, in his epitaph on 
the affluent and profligate Colonel 
Chartres, announces the small esteem 
of wealth in the eyes of God, from the 
fact of His thus lavishing it upon the 
meanest and basest of His creatures? 
— Whipple. 


Providence has decreed that those 
common acquisitions — money, gems, 
plate, noble mansions and dominion — 
should be sometimes bestowed on the 
indolent and unworthy ; but those 
things which constitute our true 
riches, and which are properly our 
own, must be procured by our own 
labor. — Erasmus. 


Man was bom to be rich, or in- 
evitably grows rich by the use of his 
faculties, by the union of thought with 
nature. Property is an intellectual 
production. The game requires cool- 
ness, right reasoning, promptness and 
patience in the players. Cultivated 
labor drives out brute labor. — Emer- 
son, 


He who recognizes no higher logic 
than that of the shilling may become 


a very rich man, and yet remain all 
the while an exceedingly poor crea- 
ture ; for riches are no proof whatevei 
of moral worth, and their glitter ofteii 
serves only to draw attention to the 
worthlessness of their possessor, as the 
glow-worm’s light reveals the grub,—* 
Samuel Smiles. 


Riches oftentimes, if nobody takoh 
them away, make to themselves wings 
and fly away ; and truly, many a time 
the undue sparing of them is but let- 
ting their wings grow, which makes 
them ready to fly away; and the con- 
tributing a part of them to do good 
only clips their wings a little and 
makes them stay the longer with. their 
owner. — Leighton. 


I take him to be the only rich man 
that lives upon what he has, owes 
nothing, and is contented ; for there is 
no determinate sum of money, nor 
quantity of estate, that can denote a 
man rich, since no man is truly rich 
that has not so much as perfectly 
satiates his desire of having more; for 
the desire of more is want, and want 
is poverty. — Howe. 


Riches are valuable at all times, and 
to all men, because they always pur- 
chase pleasures such as men are ac- 
customed to and desire; nor can any- 
thing restrain or regulate the love of 
money but a sense of honor and vir- 
tue, which, if it be not nearly equal 
at all times, will naturally abound 
most in ages of knowledge and refine- 
ment — Hume. 


We are all of us richer than we 
think we are; but we are taught to 
borrow and to beg, and brought up 
more to make use of what is another’s 
than our own. Man can in nothing 
fix and conform himself to his mere 
necessity. Of pleasure, wealth and 
power he grasps at more than he can 
hold; his greediness is incapable of 
moderation.-^Montaigne. 


A great estate is a great disadvan- 
tage to those who do not know how to 
use it, for nothing is more common 
than to see wealthy persons live scan- 
dalously and miserably ; riches do them 
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no service in order to virtue and hap- 
piness ; therefore ’tis precept and prin- 
ciple, not an estate, that makes a man 
good for something. — Antoninus. 


'A man hath riches. Whence came 
they, and whither go they? for this is 
the way to form a judgment of the 
esteem which they and their possessor 
deserve. If they have been acquired 
by fraud or violence, if they make him 
proud and vain, if they minister to 
luxury and intemperance, if they are 
avariciously hoarded up and applied to 
no proper use, the possessor be- 
comes odious and contemptible. — 
Bishop Jortin. 


Riches are oft by guilt and baseness earn’d ; 
Or dealt by chance to shield a lucky knave. 
Or throw a cruel sunshine on a fool. 

But for one end, one much-neglected use. 
Are riches worth your care; (for nature’s 
■wants 

Are few, and without opulence supplied;) 
This noble end is, to produce the soul; 
To show the virtues in their fairest light; 
To make humanity the minister 
Of bounteous Providence; and teach the 
breast 

The generous luxury the gods enjoy. 

— ^Armstrong. 


Much learning shows ho-w little mortals 
know; 

Much wealth, how little worldlings can 
enjoy: 

At best, it babies us with endless toys, 

And keeps us children till we drop to dust. 

As monkeys at a mirror stand amazed, 

They fail to^ find what they so plainly see ; 

Thus men, in shining riches, see the face 

Of happiness, nw know at is a shade; 

But gaze, and touch, and peep, and peep 
again, 

And wish, and wonder it is absent stiU. 

■ —Young. 


Nature does not conquer the* world 
to God. It never has. It never will. 
In America, with its vast aboimding 
wealth, its grand expanse of prairie, 
its reach of river, and its exuberant 
productiveness, there is danger t3iat 
our riches will draw us away from 
God, and fasten us to earth ; that they 
will make us not only rich, but mean ; 
not only wealthy, but wicked. The 
grand corrective is the cross of Christ, 
seen in the sanctuary where the life 
and light of God are exhibited, arid 
where the reverberation of the echoes 


from the great white throne are heard. 
— E. S. Storrs. 

JEtidicule 

Nothing is more ridiculous than ridi- 
cule. — Shaftesbury. 


Cervantes smiled Spain’s chivalry 
away. — Byron. 


Your sayer of smart things has a 
bad heart. — Pascal. 


Ridicule is often employed with 
more power and success than severity. 
— Horace. 


He who brings ridicule to bear 
against truth finds in his hand a blade 
without a hilt — Landor. 


Ridicule has followed the vestiges 
of truth, but never usurped her place. 
— Landor. 


Raillery is a mode of speaking in 
favor of one’s wit against one’s good- 
nature. — Montesquieu. 


A profound conviction raises a man 
above the feeling of ridicule. — J. Stu- 
art Mill. 


The tongues of mocking wenches are 
as keen as is the razor’s edge invisible. 
— Shakespeare. 


To the man of thought almost noth- 
ing is really ridiculous. — Goethe. 


Ridicule often cuts the Gordian 
knot more effectively than the severity 
of satire. — Horace. 


If ridicule were employed to laugh 
men out of vice and folly, it might be 
of some use. — Addison. 


Truth, ’tis supposed, may bear all 
lights; arid one of those bright lights 
. . . by which things are to l)c viewed 
. . . is ridicule itself.— Shaftesbury. 


Derision is never so agonizing as 
when it pounces on the wanderings of 
misguided sensibility. — Xjord Jeffrey. 


For man learns more readily and 
remembers more willingly what excites 
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his ridicule than what deserves esteem 
and respect, — Horace. 


Ridicule is generally made use of to 
laugh men out of virtue and good 
sense, by attacking everything praise- 
worthy in human life. — Addison. 


Raillery is more insupportable than 
wrong ; because we have a right to re- 
sent injuries, but are ridiculous in be- 
ing angry at a jest. — Rochefoucauld. 


How comes it to pass, then, that we 
appear such cowards in reasoning, and 
are so afraid to stand the test of ridi- 
cule V — Shaftesbury. 


Sneering springs out of the wish to 
deny ; and wretched must that state of 
mind be that wishes to take refuge in 
doubt. — L. E. Landon. 


I have lived one hundred years ; and 
I die with the consolation of never 
having thrown the slightest ridicule 
upon the smallest virtue. — Eontenelle. 


Ridicule is a weak weapon, when levelled 
at a strong mind; 

But common men are cowards, and dread 
an empty laugh. — Tupper. 


Ridicule, which chiefly arises from 
pride, a selfish passion, is but at best a 
gross pleasure, too rough an entertain- 
ment for those who are highly polished 
and refined. — Henry Home. 


It is easy for a man who sits idle at 
home, and has nobody to please 
but himself, to ridicule or censure the 
common practices of mankind. — John- 
son. 


Betray mean terror of ridicule, thou 
shalt find fools enough to mock thee; 
but an|wer thou their language with 
contempt, and the scoffers will lick 
thy feet. — Tupper. 


Some men are, in regard to ridicule, 
like tin-roofed buildings in regard to 
hail: all that hits them bounds rat- 
tling off; not a stone goes through. — 
Beecher. 


Ridictile, the weapon of all others 
most feared by enthusiasts of every 


description, and which, from its pre- 
dominance over such minds, often 
cheeks what is absurd, and fully as 
often smothers that which is noble. — 
Walter Scott. 


But touch me, and no minister so sore. 
Whoe’er oifends, at some unlucky time 
Slides into verse, and hitches in a rhyme. 
Sacred to ridicule his whole life long. 

And the sad burthen of some merry song. 

— Pope. 


The talent of turning men into ridi- 
cule, and exposing to laughter those 
one converses with, is the gratification 
of little minds ahd ungenerous tem- 
pers. A young man with this cast of 
mind cuts himself off from all manner 
of improvement. — Addison. 


It is a good plan, with a young per- 
son of a character to be much afected 
by ludicrous and absurd representa- 
tions, to show him plainly by exam- 
ples that there is nothing which may 
not be thus represented. He will hard- 
ly need to be told that everything is 
not a mere joke. — Whately. 


The raillery which is consistent with 
good-breeding is a gentle animadver- 
sion of some foible, which, while it 
raises the laugh in the rest of the 
company, doth not put the person ral- 
lied out of countenance, or expose him 
to shame or contempt. On the con- 
trary, the jest should be so delicate 
that the object of it should be capable 
of joining in the mirth it occasions. — 
Fielding. 


We can learn to read and write, but 
we cannot learn raillery; that must 
be a particular gift of nature ; and, to 
tell the truth, I esteem him happy who 
does not wish to acquire it. The 
character of sarcasm is dangerous ; al- 
though this quality makes those laugh 
whom it does not wound, it, neverthe- 
less, never procures esteem. — Oxen- 
stiern. 


It is commonly said, and more pax** 
tlcularly by Lord Shaftesbury, that 
ridicule is the best test of truth; for 
that it will not stick where it is not 
just. I deny it. A truth learned in 
a certain light, and attacked in certain 
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words, by men of wit and humor, may, 
and often doth, become ridiculous, at 
least so far that the truth is only re- 
membered and repeated for the sake 
of the ridicule. — Chesterfield. 


The fatal fondness of indulging in 
a spirit of ridicule, and the injurious 
and irreparable consequences which 
sometimes attend the too severe reply, 
can never be condemned with more 
asperity than it deserves. Not to of- 
fend is the first step towards pleasing. 
To give pain is as much an offence 
. against humanity as against good- 
breeding, and surely it is as well to 
abstain from an action because it is 
sinful, as because it is unpolite. — 
Blair. 

BiglLt 

Sir, I would rather be right than be 
president. — Henry Clay. 


There is a higher law than the con- 
stitution. — W. H. Seward. 


Heaven itself has ordained the right. 
— Washington. 


Right is the eternal sun; the world 
cannot delay its coming. — Wendell 
Phillips. 


Hooking both right and wrong to 
the appetite, to follow as it draws. — 
Shakespeare. 


Woman already controls by not 
seeming to do so. Talk no more of 
her rights. — Ouida. 


Reparation for our rights at home, 
and security against the like future 
violations. — William Pitt. 


Let us have faith that right makes 
might, and in that faith let us dare 
to do our duty as we understand it.— - 
Lincoln. 


The proof of a thing^s being right 
is that it has power over the heart; 
that it excites us, wins us, or helps us. 
' — Ruskin. 


So I like life and I like righteous- 
Kxess; if I cannot keep the two to- 


gether, I will let life go and choose 
righteousness. — Mencius. 

Right is more beautiful than pri- 
vate affection, and is compatible with 
universal wisdom. — Emerson. 


The glittering and sounding gener- 
alities of natural right which make 
up the declaration of independence. — 
Rufus Choate. 


The Saviour comes in the strength 
of righteousness. Righteousness is at 
the bottom of all things. Righteous- 
ness is thorough ; it is the very spirit 
of unsparing truth. — Phillips Brooks. 


Of all “rights” which command at- 
tention at the present time among us, 
woman^s rights seem to take prece- 
dence. — Horace Mann. 


No man’s conscience can tell him 
the rights of another man ; they must 
be known by rational investigation or 
historical inquiry. — «T ohnson. 


If men would only take the chances 
of doing right because it is ri^ht, iiK 
stead of the immediate certainty of 
the advantage of doing wrong, how 
much happier would their lives be. — 
B. R. Haydon. 


For the ultimate notion of right is 
that which terids to the universal good ; 
and when one’s acting in a certain 
manner has this tendency he has a 
right thus to act. — Francis Hutche- 
son. 


For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win; 

To doubt would be disloyalty. 

To falter would be sin. 

— F. W. Fal)er. 

Rightness expresses of actions 
what straightness does of lines; and 
there can no more be two kinds of 
right action than there can be two 
kinds of straight lines. — Herbert Spen- 
cer. 


We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent — that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain itoaHetnable tights: tha^ 
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among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. — Thomas Jeffer- 
son. 


Woman’s rights should come by evo- 
lution, and not by revolution. I want 
a little woman’s right tried first, and 
then, if the experience is bad, we can 
go back on our track; if good, for- 
ward. — Joseph Cook. 


Among the natural rights of the col- 
onists are these : First, a right to 
life, secondly to liberty, thirdly to 
property; together with the right to 
defend them in the best manner they 
can. — Samuel Adams. 


I believe in the admission of women 
to the full rights of citizenship and 
share in government, on the express 
grounds that few W’omen keep house so 
badly or with such wastefulness as 
chancellors of the exchequer keep the 
state. — Theodore Parker. 


If on one day we find the fast- 
spreading recognition of popular rights 
accompanied by a silent, growing per- 
ception of the rights of women, we 
also find it accompanied by a tendency 
towards a system of non-coercive edu- 
cation-— that is, towards a practical 
illustration of the rights of children. 
> — Herbert Spencer. 


We hear in these days a great deal 
respecting rights — the rights of pri- 
vate judgment, the rights of laboi, the 
rights of property, and the rights of 
man. Rights are grand things, divine 
things in this world of God’s ; but the 
way in which we expound these rights, 
alas! seems to me to be the very in- 
carnation of selfishness. I can see 
nothing very noble in a man who is 
forever going about calling for his own 
rights, Alas! alas! for the man who 
feels nothing more grand in this won- 
drous, divine world than his own 
rights. — Frederick W. Robertson. 

Rigor 

Rigor pushed too far is sure to miss 
its aim, however good, as the bow 
snaps that is bent too stiffly. — Schiller. 

Rivalry 

Emulation adds its spur. — Lucan. 


Rivalry and envy are Siamese twins. 
— H. W. Shaw. 

Two stars keep not their motion in 
one sphere. — Shakespeare. 


Women always find their bitterest 
foes among their own sex. — J. Petit- 
Senn. 


Women see faults much more 
readily in each other than they can 
discover perfections. — Chamfort. 


Women do not disapprove their 
rivals; they hate them. — James Par- 
ton. ■ 


If there’s delight in love, ’tis when 
I see the heart which others bleed fzr 
bleed for me. — Congreve. 


Emulation is not rivalry. Emula- 
tion is the child of ambition; riv::!r2f 
is the unlovable daughter of envy. — 
Balzac. 


If one must be rejected, one suc- 
ceed, make him my lord within whose 
faithful breast is fixed my image, and 
who loves me best. — Dryden. 


It is the privilege of posterity to set 
matters right between those antag- 
onists who, by their rivalry for great- 
ness, divided a whole age. — ^Addison. 


It is impossible for authors to dis- 
cover beauties in one another’s works : 
they have eyes only for spots and 
blemishes. — Addison. 


It is a fact capable of amiable in- 
terpretation that ladies are not the 
worst disposed towards a new ac- 
quaintance of their own sex, because 
she has points of inferiority. — George 
Eliot. 


In ambition, as m> love, the success- 
ful can afford to be indulgent towards 
their rivals. The prize our own, it 
is graceful to recognize the merit that 
vainly aspired to it. — Bovee. 


It may be laid down as a general 
rule that no woman who hath any 
great pretensions to admiration is ever 
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#ell pleased in a company where she 
perceives herself to fill only a second 
place. — Fielding. 

Women of the world never nse harsh 
expressions when condemning their 
rivals. Like the savage they hurl 
elegant arrows, ornamented with feath- 
ers of purple and azure, but with 
poisoned points. — De Finod. 

River 

The river ktiaws_ the way to the seat 
Without a pilot it runs and falls, 

Blessing all lands with its chanty. 

— Emerson. 


See the rivers, how they run. 
Changeless to the changeless sea. 

—Charles Kingsley. 


RoMu 

Poor Robin sits and sings alone, 
When showers of driving sleet, 

By the cold winds of winter blown, 
The cottage casement beat. 

— Rev. Wm. Lisle Bowles. 


The wood-robin sings at my door, 

And her song is the sweetest I near 
From all the sweet birds that incessantly 
pour 

Their notes through the noon of the year. 

— ^James G. Clarke. 


Poor robin, driven in by rain-storms wild 
To He submissive under household hands 
With beating heart that no love under- 
stands, 

And scared eye, like a child 

Who only knows that he is all alone 

And summer’s gone. — D. M. Mtilcwk. 


The Nile, forever new and old. 

Among the living and the dead. 

Its mighty, mystic stream has rolled. 

— Longfellow. 


A little stream came tumbling from the 
height, . . , ^ 

And struggling into ocean as it might. 

Its bounding crystal frolick’d in the ray, 
And gush’d from cliff to crag with saltless 
spray. —Byron. 


And see the rivers how they^ run 
Through woods and meads, in shade and 
sun; 

Sometimes swift, sometimes slow, 

Wave succeeding wave, they go 
A various journey to the deep, 

Like human life, to endless sleep! 

— Dyer. 

Oh, river, gentle river t gliding on 
In silence underneath this starless sky I 
Thine is a ministry that never rests 
Even while the living slumber. 

« * * -w- * 

Thou pausest not in thine allotted task, 
Oh, darkling river! 

— William Cullen Bryant. 


Oh, river! darkling river! what a^ voice 
Is that thou utterest while all else is still— 
The ancient voice that, centuries^ 

Sounded between thy hills, while Kome 
was yet 

A weedy solitude by Tiber’s stream! 

— William Cullen Bryant. 

Ro'bbery 


He that is robb’d, not wanting what is 
stolen, 

Let him not know’t, and he’s not rohbM 
at all. — Shakespeare. 


The robbed that smiles steals some- 
thing from the thief.— 'Shakespeare. 


Bearing His cross, while Christ passed 
forth forlorn, 

His God-like forehead by the mock crown 
torn, 

A little bird took- from that crown one 
thorn. 

To soothe the dear Redeemer’s throbbing 
head, 

That bird did what she could; His blood, 
’tis said, 

Down dropping, dyed her tender bosom 
red. 

Since then no wanton boy disturbs her 
nest; 

Weasel nor wild cat will her young molest; 

All sacred deem the bird of ruddy breast. 

— Hoskynb-Abrahall. 


On fair Britannia’s isle, bright bird, 

A legend strange is told of thee, — 

’Tis said thy blithesome song was hushea 
While Christ toiled up Mount Calvary, 
Bowed ’neath the sins of all mankind; 

And humbkd to the very dust 
By the vile cross, while viler man 

Mocked with a crown of thorns the Just. 
Pierced by our sorrows, and weighed 
down 

By our transgressions, — faint and weak, 
Crushed by an angry judge’s frown, 

And agonies no- word can apeak,-— 
’Twas then, dear fcKrd, the legend says 
That thou, from out His crown, didst 
tear 

The thorns, to lighten the distress, 

And ease the pain that be must bear. 
While pendant from thy tiny beak 
The gory points thy bosom pressed, 

And crimaoiaed with thy Saviour’s blood 
The sober brownness of thy breast! 
$■11106 which proud hour for thee and thino 
As an especial Sign of grace ^ 

God pours like sacramental wine 
Rod signs of favor o’er thy race! 

— 'D^fle W. Norton. 
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Bogue 

The rogue has everywhere the ad- 
vantage. — Goethe. 


One rogue leads another. — Homer. 


Great rogues hang the little ones. — 
Mazarin. 


When rogues fall out honest men 
got their own. — Sir M. Hale. 


There is no den in the wide world 
to hide a rogue. — Emerson. 


Rogues are prone to find things be- 
fore they arc lost. — Douglas Jertold. 


Roguery is thought by some to be 
cunning and laughable: it is neither; 
it is devilish, — Carlyle. 


There is nothing but roguery to be 
found in vi llano us men. — Shakespeare. 


Many a man would have turned 
rogue if he knew how.-*— Hazlitt. 

Rogues in rags are kept in counte- 
nance by rogues in ruffles, — Pope. 


After a long experience of the world, 
1 affirm, before God, I never knew a 
rogue who was not unhappy. — Junius. 


Rogues are always found out in 
some way. Whoever is a wolf will 
act like a wolf, that is most certain. 
— La Fontaine. 


An honest man you may form of 
windle-straws, but to make a rogue 
rou must have grisi. — Schiller. 


Make yourself an honest man, and 
then you may be sure that there is one 
rascal less in the wQrld.-*--Caylyle. 


I have known mm who have been 
sold and bought a hundred times, who* 
have only got very fat and very com- 
fortable in the process of exchange.— 
Onida, 

Xlomanoe ' 

Romances, in general, are calculated 
rather to fire the imagination than to 
inform the judgment, — Riohardsom 


Romance is the poetry of liter»" 
ture. — Mme. Neciser. 


In the meanest hut is a romance, if 
you knew the hearts there. — Varn- 
iiagen von Ense. 

Romance has been elegantly defined 
as the offspring of fiction and love.— 
Disraeli. 


There will always be romance in 
the wmrld so long as there are young 
hearts in it. — Bovee. 


A tale which holdeth children from 
play, and old men from the chimney- 
coriier.^Sir P. Sidney. 


The twilight that surrounds the 
border-land of old romance. — Long^ 
fellow. 


In this commonplace world every 
one is said to be romantic who either 
admires a fine thing or does one.— 
Pope. 


Romances paint at full length people^? 
wooingg, 

But only give a bust of marriages: 

For no one cares for matrimonial cooings. 
There’s nothing wrong in a connubial kiss. 
Think^ you, if Laura had been Petrarch’s 
wife, 

He would have written sonnets all his life? 

•—Byron. 


Imagination, whatever may be said 
to the contrary, will always hold a 
place in history, as truth does in ro- 
mance. Has not romance been penned 
with history in view? — Arsine Hous- 
saye, 


“What philosopher of the schoolroom j 
with the mental dowry of four sum- 
mers, ever questions the power of the 
wand that opened the dark eyes of the 
beautiful princess, or subtracts a 
single inch from the stride of seven 
leagues ?— Willmott. 


I despair of* ever receiving the same 
degree of pleasure from the 
alted performances of genius which I 
felt in childhood from pieces which 
my present judgment regards as 
trifling and contemptible. — Burkes 
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Romance is always young. — Whit- 
tier. 

Parent of golden dreams, Romance ! 
^Byron. 

He loved the twilight that surrounds 
The border-land of old romance; 

Where glitter hauberk, helm, and lance, 
And banner waves, and trumpet sounds, 
And ladies ride with hawk on wrist. 

And mighty warriors sweep along, 
Magnified by the purple mist. 

The dusk of centuries and of song. 

— Longfellow. 

Romance is the truth of imagina- 
tion and boyhood. Homer’s horses 
clear the world at a bound. The 
child’s eye needs no horizon to its 
prospect. The oriental tale is not too , 
vast Pearls dropping from trees are | 
only falling leaves in autumn. The 
palace that grew up in a night merely 
awakens a wish to live in it. The 
impossibilities of fifty years are the 
commonplaces of five. — Willmott. I 

Kome ' ' 

0 Rome! my country! city of the 
soul ! — Byron. • 

When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall; 
And when Rome falls — the world. 

—Byron. 

See the wild waste of all-devouring yc^^rs! 
How Rome her own sad sepulchre appears. 
With nodding arches, broken temples 
spread 1 

The very tombs now vanish^ like their 
dead I — Pope. 

I am in Romel Oft as the morning ray 
Visits these eyes, waking at once I cry. 
Whence this excess of joy? What has be- 
fallen me? 

And from within a thrilling voice replies, 
Thou art in Rome 1 A thousand busy 
thoughts 

Rush on my mind, a thousand images; 

And I spring up as girt to run a race I 
— ’Sarn’l Rogers. 

It was the calm and silent night! 

Seven hundred years and fifty-three 
Had Rome been growing up to might 
And now was queen of land and sea. 

No sound was heard of clashing wars* 
Peace brooded o^er the hushed domain. 
Apollo, Pallas, Jove and Mars, 

Held undisturbed their ancient reign, 

In the sdlemn midnight, 

Centuries ago, —Alfred Domett. 


Rome, Rome, thou art no more 
As thou hast been! 

On thy seven hills of yore 
Thou sat’st a queen. 

—Mrs. Hemans. 

Roses 

The smiles of God’s goodness.— 
Wilberforce. 

Behold the glowing blush upon the 
rose. — T. B. Read. 

And I will make the beds of roses, 
— Marlowe. 

The budding rose above the rose full 
blown. — Wordsworth. 

From off this brier pluck a white 
rose with me. — Shakespeare. 

The red rose on triumphant brier.— 
Shakespeare. 

Blown roses hold their sweetness to 
the last. — Dryden. 

A white rosebud for a guerdon.— 
E. B. Browning. 

Roses were sette of sweete savour. 

With many roses that thei here. 

—Chaucer, 

Yon rose-buds in the morning dew, 

How pure amang the leaves sae green! 

— Burns. 

When love came first to earth, the 
spring spread rose-beds to receive him. 
— Campbell. 

The rose that lives its little hour is 
prized beyond the sculptured flower* 
— Bryant. 

The gathered rose and the stolen 
heart can charm but for a day. — 
Emma C. Embury. 

Happy are they who can create a 
rose-tree, or erect a honeysuckle. — 
Gray. 

And ’tis my faith that every flower 
enjoys the air it breathes, — '^lords^ 
worth. 

’Tis the last rose of summer, left 
blooming alone, — Moore* 
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Roses 


O’ercanopied with luscious wood- 
bine, with sweet musk-roses, and with 
eglantine. — Shakespeare. 

The rose is wont with pride to 
swell, and ever seeks to rise. — Goethe. 

It never rains roses; when we want 
more roses, we must plant more trees. 
— George Eliot. 

The seasons alter ; hoary-headed 
frosts fall in the fresh lap of the crim- 
son rose. — Shakespeare. 

All June I bound the rose in sheaves. 
Now, rose by rose, I strip the leaves. 

— Robert Browning. 

Proud be the rose, with rain and 
dews her head impearling. — Words- 
worth. 

Rose of the desert! thus should woman be 
Shining uncourted, lone and safe, like thee. 

— Moore. 

The coming spring would first ap- 
pear, and all this place with roses 
strew, if busy feet would let them 
grow. — Waller. 

Mild May^s eldest child, the coming 
musk-rose^ full of dewy wine, the mur- 
murous haunt of flies on summer eves. 
— Keats. 

The rosebuds lay their crimson lips 
together, and the green leaves are 
whispering to themselves. — ^Amelia B. 
Welby. 

And half in shade and half in sun; 

The rose sat in her bower, 

With a passionate thrill in her crimson 
heart. — Bayard Taylor. 

For those roses bright, oh, those roses 
bright! 

I have twined them in my sister^s locks 
That are hid in the dust from sight. 

— Phebe Cary. 

Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 

Old Time is still a-flying; 

And this same flower that smiles to-day 
To-morrow will be dying. - — Herrick. 

A wreath of dewy roses, fresh and 
iweet, Just brought from out the gar- 
den’s cool retreat* — Julia 0. E. Dorr. 


Rose of the garden! such is woman’s lot — 

Worshipp’d while blooming — when she 
fades, forgot. — Moore. 

And when the parent-rose decays and dies. 

With a resembling face the daughter-buds 
arise. — Prior. 

The rose distils a healing balm 
The beating pulse of pain to calm. 

— Moore. 

The rose is fairest when ’tis budding new. 

And hope is brightest when it dawns from 
fears 

The rose is sweetest wash’d with morning 
dew. 

And love is loveliest when embalmed in 
tears. — Scott. 

The rose saith in the dewy morn, 

I am most fair; 

Yet all my loveliness is born 
Upon a thorn. — Christina G. Rossetti. 

O, how much more doth Beauty beauteous 
seem, 

By that sweet ornament which truth doth 
give! 

The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem, 

For that sweet odor which doth in it live. 

— Shakespeare. 

The rose 

Propt at the cottage door with careful 
hands, 

Bursts its green bud, and looks abroad for 
May. — Thos. Buchanan Read. 

I am the one rich thing that morn 
Leaves for the ardent noon to win; 

Grasp me not, I have a thorn, 

But bend and take my being in. 

— Harriet Prescott SpoffordL 

Rose! thou art the sweetest flower, 

That ever drank the amber shower; 

Rose! thou art the fondest child 

Of dimpled Spring, the wood-nymph wild* 

— Moore. 

Woo on, with odour wooing me, 

Faint rose with fading core; 

For God’s rose-thought, that blooms ia 
thee, 

Will bloom forevermore. 

• — George MacDonald, 

What would the rose with all her pride be 
worth, 

Were there no sun to call her brightness 
forth? — Moore. 

It is written on the rose 
In its glory^s full array: 

Read what those buds disclose^ — 
“Passing away.“ — Mrs. Hemans. 
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I wish I might a. rose-bud grow 

And thou wouldst cull me from the 
bower. 

To place me on that breast of snow 
Where I should bloom a wintry flower 
— Dionysius. 


And the rose like a nymph to the bath ad- 
drest. 

Which unveiled the depth of her glowing 
breast, 

Till, fold after fold, to the fainting air, 
Tlie soul of her beauty and love lay bare. 

— Shelley. 


I watched a rose-bud very long 

Brought on by dew and sun and shower. 
Waiting to see the perfect flower: 

Then when I thought it should be strong 
It opened at the matin hour 
And fell at even-song. 

— Christina G. Rossetti. 


C beautiful, royal Rose, 

O Rose, so fair and sweetl 
Queen of the garden art thou, 

And I — the Clay at thy feet I 

# -X- 'H' 'H' # 

Yet, O thou beautiful Rose! 

Queen rose, so fair and sweet, 
What were lover or crown to thee 
Without the Clay at thy feet? 

— Julia C. R. Dorr. 


It was nothing but a rose I gave her, — ■ 
Nothing but a rose 
Any wind might rob of half its savor, 
Any wind that blows. 

* # * * * * 

Withered, faded, pressed between thes| 
pages, 

Crumpled, fold on fold,— ■ 

Once it lay upon her breast, and ages 
Cannot make it old! 

— Harriet Prescott SpofTord, 


We bring roses, beautiful fresh roses, ^ 
Dewy as the morning and coloured like 
the dawn ; 

Little tents of odour, where the bee reposes, 
Swooning in sweetness of the bed he 


dreams upon. ^ 

— Thos. Buchanan Read. 


The roses that in yopder hedge appear^ 
Outdo our garden-buds which bloom within; 
But since the hand may pluck them every 
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they bud, bloom, drop, and drift 
— ^Jean Ingelow. 


You Jove the roses — so do I. I wish 

The sky would rain down roses, as they 
rain 

From off the shaken bush. Why will it 
not? 

Then all the valleys would be pink and 
white. 

And soft to tread on. They would fall 
as light 

As feathers, smelling sweet; and it would 
be 

Like sleeping and yet waking, all at once. 

Over the sea, Queen, where we soon shall 

go. 

Will it rain roses? —George Eliot 


A sunbeam warm’d thee into bloom; 

A zephyr’s kiss thy blushes gave: 

The tears of ev’ning shed perfume. 

And morn will beam upon thy grave. 
How like to thee, thou transient flower. 
The doom of all we love on earth; 
Beauty, like thee, but decks an hour, 
Decay feeds on it from its birth. — Bohn. 


If on creation’s morn the king of heaven 
To shrubs and flowers a sovereign lord 
had given, 

0 beauteous rose, he had anointed thee 
Of shrubs and flowers the sovereign lord 
to be; 

The spotless emblem of unsullied truth, 
The smile of beauty and the glow of youth, 
The garden’s pride, the grace of vernal 
bowers, 

The blush of meadows, and the eye of flow- 
ers. — Bohn. 


Long, long be my heart with such mem- 
ories fill’d! 

Like the vase, in which roses have once 
been distill’d — 

You may break, you may shatter the vase 
if you will, 

But the scent of the roses will hang round 
it still. — Moore. 


How fair is the Rose! what a beautiful 
flower. 

The glory of April and May! 

But the leaves are beginning to fade in an 
hour, 

And they wither and die in a day. 

Yet the Rose has one powerful virtue to 
boast. 

Above all the flowers of the field; 

When its leaves are all dead, and fine 
colours arc lost, 

Still how Sweet a perfume it will vield! 

— Isaac Watts. 

Royalty 

Ay, every Inch a king.-*“Shake' 
speare. 


Ah! vainest of all things 
Is the gratitudd of kings, 

— Longfellow. 


The trappings of a monarchy would 
set up an ordinary commonwealth.— 
Samuel Johnson. 


Uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown. — Shakespeare. 
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In that fierce light which beats upon 
a throne. — Tennyson. 

For monarchs seldom sigh in vain. 
—Scott. 

Every citizen is king under a citizen 
king. — Favart. 

The state ! — ^it is I ! — Attributed to 
Louis XIV. of France. 

The king reigns but does not gov^ 
ern.' — Thiers. 

Every subject’s duty is the king’s; 
but every subject’s soul is his own,— 
Shakespeare. 

As yourselves your empires fall, 

And cvciy kingdom hath a grave. 

— William Habington. 

What is a king? a man condemn’d to bear 
The public burthen of the nation’s care. 

— Prior. 

Every noble crown is, and on earth 
wall forever be, a crown of thorns. — 
Carlyle. 

Kings are like stars — they . rise and set, 
they have 

Tlie worship of the world, but no repose, 

— Shelley. 

There’s such divinity doth hedge a king. 
That treason can but peep to what it would. 

— Shakespeare. 

Clemency is the surest proof of a 
true monarch. — Corneille. 

Every monarch is subject to a 
mightier one. — Heneca. 

They (Americans) equally detest? 
the pageantry of a king and the super- 
cilious hypocrisy of a bishop. — 
Junius. 

The rule 

Of the many is not well. One must be 
chief 

In war and one the king. — Homer 

A man’s a man, 

But when you sec a king, you see the work 
Ot many thousand men.— George Eliot. 

They uaf princes learn no art truly, 
but the art, of horseman4iip. The 


reason is, the brave beast is no flat 
terer. He will throw a prince ar* 
soon as his groom. — Ben Jonson. 

God save our gracious king I 
Long live our noble king! 

God save the king! 

— Henry Carey. 

Yet looks he like a king; behold, his eye, 
As bright as is the eagle’s, lightens forth 
Controlling majesty. — Shakespeare. 

The first king was a successful soldier; 

He who serves well his country has no 
need of ancestors. — Voltaire. 

A substitute shines brightly as a king 
Until a king be by, and then his state 
Empties itself, as doih an inland brook 
Into the main of waters. — Shakespeare. 

A crown I what is it? 

It is to bear the miseries of a people! 

To hear their murmurs, feel their discon- 
tents, 

And sink beneath a load of splendid care! 

— Hannah More. 

Here lies our sovereign lord, the king. 
Whose word no man relies on, 

Who never said a foolish thing, 

And never did a wise one. 

— Said by a Court.er of Charles II. 

Princes have but their titles for tlieif 
glories, 

An outward honor for an inward toil; 
And, for unfelt imaginations, 

They often feci a world of restless cares. 

— Shakespeare, 

God gives not kings the stile of gods in 
vaine, 

For on' his throne his sceptre do tl\zy 
sway; 

And as their subjects ought them to 
obey, 

So kings should feare and serve their God 
againe. — King James. 

Let us sit upon the ground 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings: 
How some have been depos’d, some slain in 
war, 

Some haunted by the ghosts they have de^ 
pos’d, 

Some poison’d by their wives, some sleep* 
ing kill’d, 

All murder’d. —Shakespeare. 

The king-becoming graces, 

As justice, Tcrity, temperance, stableness, 
Bounty, perseverance, mercy, lowliness- 

F cvotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 
have no relish of them. — Shakespeare^ 
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A crown. 

Golden in show, is but a wreath o£ thorns. 
Brings dangers, troubles, cares, and sleep- 
less nights « j. j 

To him who wears the regal diadem, 

— Milton. 


Princes that would their people should dd 
well , . , 

Must at themselves begin, as at the head; 
For men, by their example, pattern out 
Their imitations, and regard of laws: 

A virtuous court a world to virtue draws. 

— Ben Jonson. 


0, how wretched 

Is that poor man that hangs on piinces" 
favors 1 „ ,, 

There is, betwixt that smile we would 
aspire to, . . - 

That sweet aspect of princes, and their 
ruin, , j 

More pangs and fears than wars and 
women have; 

And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again. —Shakespeare. 

0 wretched state of kings! 0 doleful fate! 
Greatness misnamed, in misery only great! 
Could ^ men but know the endless woe it 

The ^wise^ would die before they would be 
kings. , . , 1 .1. 

Think what a king must do! It tasks the 

To rule the little world within his breast, 
Yet must he rule it, and the world beside. 
Or km^ is none, undone by power and 

Thinlf^vfhat a king must bel What bur- 
dens bear . 

From birth to death! His life is one long 
cai e. 

It wears away m tasks that never end. 

He has ten thousand foes, but not one 
friend. — R. H. Stoddard. 

Rudeness 

Spite ^and ill-nature are arnong the 
most expensive luxuries in life. — Dr. 
Johnson. 

Nothing is more silly than the pleas- 
ure some people take in “speaking 
their minds.” A man of this make 
will say a rude thing for the mere 
pleasure of saying it, when an oppo- 
site behavior, full as innocent, might 
have preserved his friend, or made his 
fortune. — Steele. 

A man has no more right to say an 
uncivil thing than to act one; no more 
right to say a rude thing to another 
than to knock him down. — Johnson. 


Irony is to the high-bred what 
billingsgate is to the vulgar *, and when 
one gentleman thinks another gentle^ 
man an ass, he does not say it point- 
blank, he implies it in the politest 
terms he can invent.-Bulwer-Lytton. 

Discourtesy does not spring merely 
from one bad quality, but from several 
— from foolish vanity, from ignorance 
of what is due to others, from indo- 
lence, from stupidity, from distrac- 
tion of thought, from contempt of 
others, from jealousy. — La Bruy&re. 

Society is infected with rude, cyn- 
ical, restless, and frivolous persons 
who prey upon the rest, and whom no 
public opinion concentrated into good 
manners, forms accepted by the sense 
of all, can reach; the contradictors 
and railers at public and private 
tables, who are like terriers, who con- 
ceive it the duty of a dog of honor 
to growl at any passer-by, and do the 
honors of the house by barking him 
out of sight.— Kmerson. 

Ruins 

IHile-stones on the road of time. — > 
Chamfort. ^ . 

The legendary tablets of the past. — • 
Walter Scott. 

The monuments of mutability. — Riv* 
arol. 

Black-letter record of the ages. — 
Diderot. 

Tully was not so eloquent as thou, 
thou nameless column with the buried 
base. — Byron. 

The ruins of a house may be re-* 
paired ; why cannot those of the face? 
— La Fontaine. 

The ruins of himself! now worn away 
With age, yet still majestic in decay. 

— Homer. 

Stern Ruin’s ploughshare drives elate,’ 

Full on thy bloom. — Burns. 

The broken eggshell of a civilization 
which time has hatched and devoured. 
— Julia Ward Howe. 
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Final Ruin fiercely drives 
Her ploughshare o’er creation. 

— Young. 


Prostrate the beauteous ruin lies; and all 
That shared its shelter, perish in its fall. 

— ^Wm. Pitt. 


For, to make deserts, God, who rules man- 
kind, 

Begins with kings, and ends the work by 
wind. — Victor Hugo. 


There is a temple in ruin stands. 
Fashion’d by long forgotten hands: 

Two or three columns, and many a stone. 
Marble and granite, with grass o’ergrownl 
— Byron. 


* * * For such a numerous host 

Fled not in silence through the frighted 
deep 

With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, 
Confusion worse confounded. — Milton. 


All things decay with time; the forest sees 
The growth and downfall of her aged trees: 
That timber tall, which threescore lustres 
stood 

The proud dictator of the state-like wood — 
I mean the sov’reign of all plants, the oak, 
Droops, dies, and falls without the cleaver’s 
stroke. — Herrick. 


Ye glorious Gothic scenes I' how much ye 
strike 

All phantasies, not even excepting mine: 
A gray wall, a green ruin, rusty pike, 
Make my soul pass the equinoctial line 
Between the present and past worlds, and 
hover 

Upon their airy confines, half-seas over. 

— Byron. 


There is given 

Unto the things of earth, which Time hath 
bent, 

A spirit’s feeling, and where he hath leant 

His hand, but broke his scythe, there is a 
power 

And magic in the ruined battlement; 

For which the palace of the present hour 

Must yield its pomp, and wait till ages are 
its dower. —Byron. 


As I Stand here this pleasant after- 
noon, looking up at the pld chapel 
(the Mission Dolores), its ragged 
senility contrasting with the smart 
spring sunshine, its two gouty pillars 
with the plaster dropping away like 
tattered bandages, its rayless windows, 
its crumbling entrances, the leper 
spots on its whitewashed wall^ eating 
through the dark adobe' — I give the 
poor old mendicant but a year longer 


to sit by the highway and ask alms in 
the names of the blessed saints. — Bret 
Harte. 


How rev’rend is the face of this tall pile. 
Whose ancient pillars rear their marble 
heads. 

To bear aloft its arch’d and pond’rous roof! 
By its own weight made steadfast and 
immovable. 

Looking tranquillity ! ^ It strikes an awe 
And terror to my aching sight 1 The tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold. 
And shoot a chillness to my trembling 
heart. — Congreve. 


I do love these ancient ruins: 

We never tread upon them, but we set 

Our foot upon some rev’rend history; 

And questionless, here in this open court. 

Which now lies naked to the injuries 

Of stormy weather, some he interi’d, who 

Lov’d the church so well, and gave so 
largely to’t. 

They thought it should have canopy’d their 
bones 

Till doomsday: but all things have their 
end; 

Churches and cities, which have diseases 
like to men, 

Must have like death that we have. 

Webster. 


’Tis now the raven’s bleak abode; 

’Tis now the apartment of the toad; 
And there the fox securely feeds; 

And there the poisonous adder breeds, 
Conceal’d in ruins, moss and weeds; 
While, ever and anon, there falls 
Fluge heaps of hoary moulder’d walls. 
Yet time has seen, which lifts the low, 
And level lays the lofty brow. 

Has seen the broken pile complete, 

Big with the vanity of state; 

But transient is the smile of fatel 
A little rule, a little sway, 

A sunbeam in a winter’s day, 

Is all the proud and mighty have 
Between the cradle and the grave. 

— Dyer. 


Ruins in some countries indicate 
prosperity ; in others, decay. In Egypt, 
Greece and Italy they record the 
decline and fall of great empires; in 
England, Scotland and Wales they 
mark abolition of feudal tyranny, the 
establishment of popular freedom, and 
the consolidation of national strength. 
The lawless power fprmerly dispersed 
among petty chiefs is now concentra- 
ted in the legal magistrate. The ele- 
gant villa has succeeded to the 
frowning castle. Where the wild deer 
roamed the corn now waves ; the 
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SGtind of the haihmer has drowned the 
war-ery of the henchman. — R. Ander- 
son. 

Rumor 

Rumor is the food of gossip. — ^An- 
toine Bret. 


False rumors die of their own 
stench. — Chatfield. 


At every word a reputation dies. — 
Pope. 

A long-tongued, babbling gossip! — 
Shakespeare. 


Stuffing the ears of men with false 
reports. — Shakespeare. 


Bring me no more reports. — Shake- 
speare. 

Rumor has winged feet like iler- 
cury. — Beecher. 


Rumor is like bees ; the more you 
fight them the more you don’t get rid 
of them. — H. W. Shaw. 


Rumor is a vagrant without a home, 
and lives upon what it can pick up. — 
H. W. Shaw. 


It flourishes by its very activity, 
and gains new strength by its move- 
tienfs. — Virgil. 


Idle rumors were also added to 
well-founded apprehension. — Lucan, 


Rumor, once started* rushes on like 
a river, until it mingles with, and is 
lost in the sea. — Rivarol. 


Enemies carry a report in a, quite 
different form from the original. — 
Plautus. 


It is among uneducated Women that 
we may look for the most confirmed 
gossips. — Chamfort. 


In every ear it spread, On etery 
tongue it grew. — Pope. 


and, when pricked, collapse like an 
empty bladder. — Horace Greeley. 


Rumour doth double, like the voice and 
echo. 

The numbers of the fear’d. — Shakespeare. 


Rumor does not always err ; it 
sometimes even elects a man, — Tac- 
itus, 


Rumour was the messenger 
Of defamation, and so swift, that none 
Could be the first to tell an evil tale. 

— Pollok. 


If it w^ere not for a goodly supply 
of rumors, half true and half false, 
what would the gossips do? — Hali- 
burton. 


Many a wretch has rid on a hurdle 
who has done less mischief than ut- 
terers of forged tales, coiners of scan- 
dal, and clippers of reputation. — Sher- 
idan. 


The tale-bearer and the tale-hearer 
should be both hanged up, back to 
back, one by the tongue, the other by 
the ear.— South. 


How violently do rumors blow the 
sails of popular judgrhents ! How 
few there be that can discern between 
truth and truth-likeness, between 
shows and snbatance! — Sir P, Sidney. 


The flying rumours gatherM as they roll’d, 
Scai-'ce any tale was sooner heard than told; 
And all who told it added something new, 
And all who heard it made enlargements 
too. —-Pope. 


Some report elsewhere whatever is 
fold them; the measure of fiction al- 
ways increases, and each fresh narra- 
tor adds something to what he has 
heard. — Ovid. 


Rumor iS\a pipe blown by surmises, 
Jealoitsies, conjedittres, and of so easy 
and so plain a stop that the blunt 
monster with uncounted heads, the 
still-discordant wavering multitude, 
can play Upon it. — Shakespeare. 


Nine-tenths of The world is enter- 
tained by scandalous rumors, which 
are never dissected until they are dead. 


He that Sa^ly believes rnmors has 
the principle Within Mm tn augment 
rumors. It is strange to see the raw 
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enoiis appetite with which some de- 
vour ers of character and happiness nx 
upon the sides of the innocent and un- 
fortunate. — Jane Porter. 

Curse the tongue ^ 

Whence slanderous rumour, like the ad- 
der’s drop, . j I.- 1 

Distills her venom, withering friendship s 
faith, 

Turning love’s favour. — xiillhouse. 

The art of spreading rumors may 
be compared to the art of pin-making. 
There is usually some truth, which i 
call the wire ; as this passes trom 
hand to hand, one gives it a Poush, 
another a point, others make and put! 


on the head, and at last the pin 
completed.— John Newton. 

Straightway throughout the Libyan 
cities flies rumor— the report of evil 
things than which nothing is swifter ; 
it flourishes by its very activity and 
gains new strength by its movements ; 
small at first through fear, it soon 
raises itself aloft and sweeps onward 
along the earth. Yet its head reaches 
the clouds. * * * A huge and 

horrid monster covered with many 
feathers : and for every plume a sharp 
eye, for every pinion a biting tongue. 
Everywhere its voices sound, to every"^ 
thing its ears are open.— Virgii 
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S atiliatli 

On Sunday heaven’s gates stand 
open. — George Herbert. 


Perpetual memory of the Maker’s 
rest. — Bishop Mant. 


Peaceful sleep out the Sabbath of 
the tomb. — Pope. 


The Sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the Sabbath. — Bible. 


The poor man’s day. — Grahame. 


Sunday is the golden clasp that 
binds together the volume of the week. 
— Longfellow. 


He who ordained the Sabbath loved 
the poor. — O. W. Holmes. 


Let it ever be the most joyful and 
praiseful day of the seven. — Beecher. 


I feel as if God had, by giving the 
Sabbath, given fifty-two springs in 
every year. — Coleridge. 


The Sabbath is not a day to feast 
our bodies, but to feed our souls. — 
Empress Josephine. 


The Sabbath-day is the savings- 
bank of humanity. — Frederic Saun- 
ders. I 


The Sabbaths of Eternity, 

One Sabbath deep and wide. 

— Tennyson. 


The longer I live the more highly 
do I estimate the Christian Sabbath, 
and the more grateful do I feel 


towards those who impress its irnpor# 
tance on the community. — Daniel Web- 
ster. 


O day most calm, most bright, the 
fruit of this, the next world’s bud.— 
George Herbert. 


Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright. 
The bridal of the earth and sky. 

— George Herbert. 


There are many persons who think 
Sunday is a sponge with which to 
wipe out the sins of the week. — H. W. 
Beecher. 


Thou art my single day, God lends to 
leaven 

What were all earth else, with a feel of 
heaven. — Robert Browning. 


sang they, and the empyrean rung 
With Hallelujahs. Thus was Sabbath kept. 

— Milton. 


Students of every age and kind, be- 
ware of secular study on the Lord’s 
day. — Professor Miller. 


See Christians, Jews, one heavy Sabbath 
keep, 

And all the western world believe and 
sleep. —Pope. 


How still the morning of the hallow’d day I 
Mute IS the voice of rural labour, hush’d 
The ploughboy’s whistle, and the milkmaid’s 
' — Grahame. 


Sunday observe; think, when the 
bells do chime, ’tis angels’ music ; 
therefore come not late. — George Her- 
bert. 
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There is a Sunday conscience a» 
well as a Sunday coat; and thcwse wb<^ 
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make religion a secondary concern put 
the coat and conscience carefully by 
to put on only once a week. — Charles 
Dickens. 


Now, really, this appears the common case 
Of putting too much Sabbath into Sunday — 
But what is your opinion, Mrs, Grundy? 

■ — Hood. 


Sunday, that day so tedious to the 
triflers of earth, so full of beautiful re- 
poses of calmness and strength for the 
earnest and heavenly minded. — Maria 
J. McIntosh. 


He that remembers not to keep the 
Christian Sabbath at the beginning of 
the week will be in danger to forget 
before the end of the week that he is 
a Christian. — Sir Edmund Turner. 


0 day of rest! how beautiful, how 
fair, how welcome to the weary and 
the old! day of the Lord! and truce 
of earthly care! day of the Lord, as 
all our days should be. — Longfellow. 

« 

A world without a Sabbath would 
be like a man without a smile, like a 
summer without flowers, and like a 
homestead without a garden. It is 
the joyous day of the whole week. — 
Beecher. 


The Sunday is- the core of our civili- 
sation, dedicated to thought and 
reverence. It invites to the noblest 
solitude and to the noblest society. — 
Emerson. 


Let us escape I This is our holiday — 
God’s day, devote to rest; and through 
the wood 

We^n wander, and perchance find heav- 
enly food, 

So, profitless it shall not pass away. 

—W. G. Simms. 


The green oasis, the little grassy 
meadow in the wilderness, where, after 
the week-days’ journey, the pilgrim 
halts for refreshment ana repose. — Dr. 
Reade. 


We believe that the first day of the 
week is the I^ord’s day, or Christian 
Babbath; and is to be kept sacred to 
religions purposes, by abstaining from 
all secular labor and sinful recrea- 


tions; by the devout observance of all 
the means of grace, both private and 
public; and by preparation for that 
rest that remaineth for the people ot 
God. — Baptist Church Manual. 


The happiness of heaven is the con- 
stant keeping of the Sabbath. Heav- 
en is called a Sabbath, to make those 
who have Sabbaths long for heaven, 
and those who long for heaven love 
Sabbaths. — Philip Henry. 


If the Sunday had not been observed 
as a day of rest during the last three 
centuries, I have not the slightest 
doubt that we should have been at this 
moment a poorer people and less civil- 
ized. — Macaulay. 


The Sundaies of man’s life, 

Thredded together on time’s string. 

Make bracelets to adorn the wife 
Of the eternal, glorious King. 

On Sunday heaven’s gates stand ope; 
Blessings are plentiful and rife. 

More plentiful than hope. 

— Herbert. 


Fresh glides the brook and blows the galct 
Yet yonder halts the quiet mill; 

The whirring wheel, the rushing sail 
How motionless and still! 

Six days stern Labour shut the poor 
From nature’s careless banquet-hall; 

The seventh, an Angel opes the door, 
And, smiling, welcomes all! 

— Bulwer. 


Life and blessing will attend the 
man who observes the Sabbath. The 
Sabbath of rest is a continual lesson 
to him to turn his eye from all created 
objects, and look to that heavenly rest 
into which God is entered, and which 
is promised to man. — J. Milner. 


Gently on tiptoe Sunday creeps, 
Cheerfully from the stars he peeps, 
Mortals are all asleep below, 

None in the village hears him go; 

E’en chanticleer keeps very still. 

For Sunday whispered, ’twas his will. 

— John Peter HebeL 


O what a blessing is Sunday, inter- 
posed between the waves of worldly 
business like the divine path of the 
Israelites through Jordan! There is 
nothing in which I would advise you 
to be more strictly conscientious thajo 
in keeping the Sabbath day holy. 
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can tfuly declare that to me the Sab- 
bath has been invaluable. — Wiiber- 
force. 


Hail, Holy Day! the blessing from above 
Brightens thy presence like a smile of love, 
Smoothing, like oil upon a stormy sea. 

The roughest waves of human destiny — 
Cheering the good, and to the poor op- 
press’d . . , 

Bearing the promise of their heavenly rest. 


O day most calm, most bright, ,, , , 

The fruit of this, the next world s bud, 
Th* indorsement of supreme delight. 

Writ by a friend, and with his blood; 
The couch "of time, care’s balm and bay ; 

The week were dark, but for thy light; 
Thy torch doth show the way. 

— George Herbert. 


Sright shadows of true rest! some shoots 
of bliss; 

Heaven once a week; 

The next world’s gladness prepOssest in 
this; 

A day to seek; 

Eternity in time; the steps by which 

We climb above all ages: lamps that light 

Man through his heap of dark days; and 
the rich ^ , 

And full redemption of the whole week^s 
flight — Henry Vaughan. 


For, bless the gude mon, gin he had his 
ain way, , „ , 

He’d na let a cat on the Sabbath say 
“mew;” 

Nae birdie maun whistle, nae Iambic maun 

play, , , 

An’ Phoebus himsel’ could na travel that 


day. 

As he’d find 
Agnew. 


new Joshua in Andie 
— Moore. 


Jhe seventh day this; the jubilee of man: 

London! right well thou know’st the day 
of prayer: 

Then thy spruce citizen, wash’d artisan, ^ 

And smug apprentice gulp their weekly air: 

The coach of hackney, whiskey, one-horse 
chair, 

And humblest gig, through sundry suburbs 
whirl; 

To Hampstead, Brentford, Harrow* make 
repair ; 

Till . the tired jade the wheel forgets to 
hurl. 

Provoking envious gibe from each pedes- 
trian churl. — ByrOn. 


iN'othing draws along With it Such u 
glory as the Sabbath. Never has it 
unfolded without some witness and 
welcome, some song and salutation, 
tt has been the coronation d&y of 


martyrs — the first day of saints. It 
has been from the first day till now 
the sublime day of the church of God ; 
still the outgoings of its morning and 
evening rejoice. Let us then remem- 
ber the Sabbath day to keep it holy. — 
James Hamilton. 


Oh! welcome to the wearied Earth 
The Sabbath resting comes, 

Gathering the sons of toil and care 
Back to their peaceful homes; 

And, like a portal to the skies, 

Opens the House of God, 

Where all who seek may come and learn 
The way the Saviour trod. 

But holier to the wanderer seems 
The Sabbath on the deep, 

When on, and on, in ceaseless course. 
The toiling bark must keep, 

And not a trace of man appears 
Amid the wilderness 
Of waters — then it comes like dove 
Direct from heaven to bless. 

— Mrs. Hale. 


But, chiefly, man the day of rest enjoys, 
Hail, Sabbath! thee I hail, the poor man’s 
day : 

On other days, the man of toil iS doom’d 
To eat his joyless bread, lonely, the ground 
Both scat and board — screen’d from the 
winter’s cold 

And summer’s heat, by neighbouring hedge 


or tree; 

But on this day, embosom’d in his home, 

He shares the frugal meal with those he 
loves; 

With those he loves he shares the heart- 
felt joy 

Of giving thanks to God, — not thanks of 
form, 

A word and a grimace, but reverently, 

With cover’d face and Ujpward earnest eye. 

Hail, Sabbath I thee I hail, the poor man’s 
day. 

The pale mechanic now has leave to breathe 

The morning air pure from the city’s 
smoke, 

As wandering slowly up the river’s bank, 

He meditates on Him whose powers he 
marks 

In each green tree that proudly spreads the 
bou^, 

And in the tiny dew-bent flowers that bloom 

Around the foots; and while he thus sur- 
veys 

With elevated joy each rural charm, 

He hopes, (yet fears presumption in the 
hope,) 

That heaven may be one Sabbath without 
end. — Grahamt. 


l^a,oraxiieii.t (See Commtmioxi) 

He who receives a sacrament does 
not perform a good Work* he receives 
a benefit.-— MarEtoi Lnther* 





Sadmei?# 


Sacraments, ordained of Christ, are 
not only badges or tokens of Christian 
men’s profession; but rather they are 
certain signs of grace, and God’s good- 
will towards us, by the which He doth 
work invisibly in us, and doth not 
only quicken, but also strengthen and 
confirm our faith in Him. — Articles of 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Sacrifice 

You cannot win without sacrifice. — 
Charles Buxton. 


It is easier to sacrifice great than 
little things. — Montaigne. 


Who lives for humanity, must be 
content to lose himself. — O. B. Froth- 
ingham. 


Upon such sacrifices the gods them- 
selves throw incense.^ — Shakespeare. 


It is what we give up, not what we 
lay up, that adds to our lasting store. 
— Hosea Ballou. 


The sacrifices of G'od are a broken 
spirit; a broken and contrite heart, O 
God, thou wilt not despise. — Bible. 


What you most repent of is a last- 
ing sacrifice made under an impulse 
of good-nature. The goodness goes; 
the sacrifice sticks.— Charles Buxton. 


Teach self-denial, and make its prac- 
tice pleasurable, and you create for 
the world a destiny more sublime than 
ever issued from the brain of the wild- 
est dreamer. — ^ir W’alter Scott. 


A good man not only forbears those 
gratifications which are forbidden by 
reason and religion, but even restrains 
himself In unforbidden instances.— 
Atterbury. 


Our virtues are dearer to us the 
more we have had to suffer for them. 
It is the same with our children. All 
profound affection admits a sacrifice. 
•r-Vauveaargues. 


Would we codify the laws that 
should reign in households, and whose 
daily transgression annoys and mor- 
tifies US, and degrades our household 
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life, we must adorn every day with 
sacrifices. Good manners are made 
up of petty sacrifices. — Emerson. 


The great foundation of civil virtue 
is self-denial ; and there is no one 
above the necessities of life but has 
opportunities of exercising that noble 
quality, and doing as much as his 
circumstances will bear for the ease 
and convenience of other men.— Steele. 


The opportunities of making great 
sacrifices for the good of mankind are 
of rare occurrence; and he who re- 
mains inactive till it is in his power 
to confer signal benefits or yield im-- 
portant services is in imminent danger 
of incurring the doom of the slothful 
servant.— Robert Hall. 

Sadness 

The ground of all great thoughts is 
sadness. — Bailey. 


Our sadness is not sad, but our 
cheap joys. — Thoreau, 


’Tis impious in a good man to be 
sad. — Young. 


Too much sadness hath congealed 
your blood. — Shakespeare. 


Our sweetest songs are those that 
tell of saddest thoughts. — Shelley. 


They praise my rustling show, aud 
never see my heart is breaking for a 
little love. — Christina G. Rossetti. 

# 

There is a chord in every humau 
heart that has a sigh in it if touched 
aright. — Ouida. 


Alas that we must dwell, my heart 
and I, so far asunder! — Christina G. 
Rossetti. 

Of all tales *tis the saddest — and more sad, 
Because it makes us smile. — Byron. 

A plague of sighing and ! It 
blows a man up like a bladder. — 
Shakespeare. 


Take my word for it, the saddest 
thing under the sky is a soul incapably 
of sadness.— Mine, de Gasparin. 


Sadness 
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, Dim sadness did not spare that time 
celestial visages ; yet, mixed with pity, 
violated not their bliss. — Milton. 


Some people habitually wear sad- 
ness, like a garment, and think it a 
becoming grace. God loves a cheerful 
worshipper. — Chapin. 


I love the sailor his eventful life — 

His generous spirit — his contempt of dan* 
ger — 

His firmness in the gale, the wreck, the 
strife ; 

And though a wild and reckless ocean- 
ranger, . 

God grant he make the port, when life is 
o’er, 

Where storms are hush’d, and billows 
break no more. — ^Walter Colton. 


Child of mortality, whence comest 
thou? Why is thy countenance sad, 
and why are thine eyes red with 
weeping? — Anna Letitia Barbauld. 


A man cannot be cheerful and good- 
natured unless he is also honest ; which 
is not to be said of sadness. — Steele. 


Be sad, good brothers, for, by my 
faith, it very well becomes you : sor- 
row so royally in you appears, that I 
will deeply put the fashion on.— 
Shakespeare. 


A feeling of sadness and longing, 

That is not akin to pain, 

And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain. 

— ^Longfellow. 


We look before and after, 

And sigh for what is not. 

Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught; 

Our sweetest songs are those that tell of 
saddest thought. . ■ — Shelley. 


It is quite- deplorable to see how 
many rational creatures, or at least 
who are thought so, mistake suffering 
for sanctity, and think a sad face and 
a gloomy habit of mind propitious 
offerings to that Deity whose works 
are all light and lustre and harmony 
and loveliness. — Lady Morgan. 

Sailor (See Skip) 

Poor child of danger, nursling of the 
storm, 

Sad are the woes that wreck thy manly 
form ! 

Rocks, waves, and winds, the shatter’d hark 
delay, 

Thy heart is sad, thy home is far away. 

— Campbell. 


0 Thou, who in Thy hand dost hold 
The winds and waves that wake or sleep, 
Thy tender arms of mercy fold 
Around the seamen on the deep. 

—Hannah F. Gould. 


Hark to the Boatswain’s call, the cheering 
cry I 

While through the seaman’s hand the tackle 
glides ; 

Or schoolboy Midshipman that, standing by, 
Strains his shrill pipe as good or ill betides. 
And well the docile crew that skilful urchin 
guides. — Byron. 


There’s one whose fearless courage yet has 
never failed in fight; 

Who guards with zeal our country’s weal, 
I our freedom, and our right; 

( But though his strong and ready arm 
spreads havoc in its blow; 

Cry ‘‘Quarter 1” and that arm will be the 
first to spare its foe. 

He recks not though proud Glory’s shout 
may be the knell of death; 

The triumph won, without a sigh he yields 
his parting breath. 

He’s Britain’s boast, and claims a toast I 
“In peace, my boys, or war, 

Here’s to the brave upon the wave, the 
gallant English Tar* ' — Eliza Cook, 

Saint Patrick’s Bay 

It is not a bad thing, it is an ex- 
ceedingly good thing, that on this 
one day of the year at least, i>oople of 
Irish nativity and race, with guests of 
other nations, should assemble around 
the festive board and in the lecture 
hall to hear something that shall take 
them out of the ruts of to-day, take 
them away from the miserable, selfish 
thought of their business, of their own 
even laudable, though at the same 
time, petty domestic cares, and re- 
mind them of their ancestors, to tell 
them something of the place of their 
race and nation in the history of the 
world, and in the work that the uni- 
versal Father surely has to do for 
each of the races that He has placed 
upon earth, as has given work for 
each of the individual children that 
He sends into the world. It is a good 
thing for them to revive the memory 
of their history, to be filled with a 
noble emulation of the glories of their 
fathers that shall make them examine 
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their own consciences, as it were, to 
see whether they are degenerate sons 
of illustrious sires, shall inspire them 
with a firm resolve to transmit to a 
remote posterity the blessings of re- 
ligion or character of whatsoever kind 
they have inherited from their fathers. 
And it is peculiarly pleasing for us 
in this sweet land of America, in this 
our beloved country, where Celt and 
Saxon and Latin come together to 
form the magnificent race of the fu- 
ture, that shall be, we may well be- 
lieve, the race that shall dominate the 
world and hasten and make speedier 
the coming of the day foreseen by the 
poet and prayed for by sage and saint, 
when the whole human family shall 
be literally one, and when wars shall 
cease among men, when the miserable 
race prejudices shall be things of the 
barbarous past and the whole' world 
shall be composed of one magnificent 
family of which the various nations, if 
they shall still retain their individual- 
ity^ shall be but members, speaking 
one language, largely assimilated in 
blood, and with no rivalry but the 
magnificent holy emulation to show 
forth the glory of the Father by the 
wondrous 'work of the heart and hand 
of His human children. — ^Dr. Edward 
McGlynn. 


sinners are so intolerant as those that 
have just turned out saints. — Colton. 


For virtue’s self may too much zeal be had; 
The worst of madmen is a saint run mad. 

— Pope. 


But jest apart — what virtue canst thou trace 
In that broad brim that hides thy sober 
face? 

Does that long-skirted drab, that over-nice 
And formal clothing, prove a scorn of vice? 
Then for thine accent — what in sound can 
be 

So void of grace as dull monotony? 

— Crabbe. 


In the wicked there’s no vice, 

Of which the gaints have not a spice. 

And yet that thing that’s pious in 
The one, in the other is a sin. 

Is it not ridiculous, and nonsense, 

A saint should be a slave to conscience? 

— Butler. 

Salutation 

As a man’s salutation, so is the total 
of his' character ; in nothing do we lay 
ourselves so open as in our manner of 
meeting and salutation. — Lavater. 

Salvation 

The condition of salvation is that 
kind of belief in Jesus Christ which 
authenticates itself in repentance for 
the past and in an amendment of life 
for the future. — L. L. Noble. 


It is somewhat suggestive that the 
apostle of Ireland was himself a for- 
eign-born citizen. He acquired a 
better right to speak for Ireland than 
any man that was ever born in it, 
before or since. And that should be 
a lesson to moderate certain Irish 
patriots who would have it that there 
is nothing good that does not come 
from Ireland. There are good things, 
always have been and always will be, 
out of Ireland, as well as every coun- 
try, as well as in it, and while it is 
permissible for us on this one day 
of the year to blow our own horn a 
little, it is well for us to be modest 
enough to acknowledge and to be 
thankful for the apostle who was not 
an Irishman and yet was the best 
Irishman that ever lived. — Dr. Edward 
McGlynn. 

Saints 

As no roads are so rongh as those 
that have just been mended, so no 


None shall be saved by Christ but 
those only who work out their own 
salvation while God is working in 
them by His truth and His Holy 
Spirit. We cannot do without God; 
and God will not do without us. — 
Matthew Henry. 


‘‘But what pan mortal man do to 
secure his own salvation?” Mortal 
man can do just what God bids him 
do. He can repent and believe. He 
can arise and follow Christ as Mat- 
thew did. — W.. Gladden. 


The waters of salvation, welling 
forth from the mercy-seat above, have 
descended in copious floods to refresh 
and bless the earth. And will you 
refuse to drink of the river of life 
which flows full and free before ycM, 
proffering health and gladness to your 
famished soul, because you cannot dis- 
cover every thing pertaining to Jtf 
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source, far, far away in the recesses 
of the Eternal Mind? — G. B. Ide. 

We believe that the blessings of sal- 
vation are made free to all by the gos- 
pel ; that it is the immediate duty of 
all to accept them by a cordial, peni- 
tent, and obedient faith; and that 
nothing prevents the salvation of the 
greatest sipner on earth but his own 
inherent depravity and voluntary re- 
jection of the gospel ; which rejection 
involves him in an aggravated con- 
demnation.^Baptist Church Manual. 

What hinders that you should be a 
child of God? Is not salvation free? 
Is not the invitation to- it flung out 
to you on every page of the New Tes- 
tament? Is not Christ offered to you 
in all His offices? and are ypu not 
welcome to all His benefits if you 
want them? Is not the Holy Spirit 
promised to them that ash Him? 
Nothing can hinder you from being a 
Christian, but your own worldly, sel- 
fish, proud, obstinate, unworthy, and 
self-righteous heart — Ichabod Spenper. 

Sarcasm 

Sarcasm poisons reproof, — H, Wig- 
glesworth. 

Sarcasm, I now see to be, jn gen- 
eral, the language of the devil, — 
Carlyle, 

A sneer is the weapon of the weak. 
Like other devil’s weapons, it is al- 
ways cunningly ready to our hand, 
and there is more poison in the handle 
than in the point, — Lowell. 

At the best, sarcasms, bitter irony, 
scathing wit, are a sort of sword-play 
of the mind, You pink your adver- 
sary, and he is forthwith dead; ^ and 
then you deserve tO h® buhg for it,-— 
Bovee. 


He that cometh to seek after knowl- 
edge with a mind to scorn and censpre 
shall be sure to find matter for his 
humor, but none for his instruction. — 
Bacon. 


He who rests satisfied in merely 
defending himself against sarcasm and 
abuse is always a loser. — Goethe. 


A true sarcasm is like a sword^' 
stick; it appears, at first sight, to be 
much more innocent than it really is, 
till, all of a sudden, there leaps some- 
thing out of it— sharp and deadly and 
incisive — which makes you tremble 
and recoil. — Sydney Smith. 

Satan 

Satan, as a master, is bad ; his work 
much worse; and his wages worst of 
all. — ^Fuller. 

Here we may reign secure; and in my 
choice , . . „ 

To reign is worth ambition, though in hell. 
Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven, 
— Milton. 


The infernal serpent; he it was, whose 
Stirred up with envy and revenge, deceiv’d 


The mother of mankind. 


-r-Milton. 


If Satan doth fetter us, ’tis indiff 
ferent to him whether it bo by a cable 
or by a hair ; nay, perhaps the sm^U-' 
est sins are his greatest stratagems. 

Meanwhile the adversary of God and man, 
Satan, with thoughts inflam’d of highest 
design, , , , 

Puts on swift wings, and towards the gates 
of Hell 

Explores his solitary flight; sometimes 
He scours the right hand coast, sometimes 
the left: 

Now shaves with level wing the deep; then 

Up to the fiery concave, tow ring high. 

—Milton. 

Satiety 

In all pleasure there Je egtlety. — 
HakewilL 

Passion raves herself to rest, or 

-^Byroru 

All surfeit is the fathtr of much 
fast. — Shakespeare. 

Satiety is a neighbor to continued 
pleasures.^Quintilla|i. 

With pleasure drugged he almost 
longed fop woe.’^Byron. 

To loathe the taste of sweetness, 
whereof little more than a little is by 
much too much.— Shakespeare. 
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With much we surfeit; plenty 
makes us poor, — Drayton. 


The wholesomest meats that are will 
breed satiety. — Sir John Harringtom 


The same stale viands, served up 
over and over, the stomach nauseates, 
•— R. Wynne. 

I hold this to be the rule of life, 
^‘Too much of anything is bad.” — 
Terence. 


In everything satiety closely follows 
the greatest pleasures. — Cicero. 


But thy words, with grace divine 
imbued, bring to their sweetness no 
satiety. — Milton. 


We grow tired of ourselves, much 
more of other people. — Hazlitt. 


Pleasure and satiety live next door 
td each other. — J. Petit-Senn. 


If I had a lover who wanted to hear 
from me every day, I would break 
Vvith him. — Mme. de la Fayette. 


A surfeit of th^ sweetest things the 
deepest loathing to the stomach brings. 
■^Shakespeare. 


Love dies by satiety, and forget- 
fulness inters it,^ — ^Du Cmur. 


Everything that is in superabun- 
flauce overflows from the full bosom. 
^Horace. 


The longest absence is less perilous 
to love than the terrible trials of in- 
cessant proximity.— Ouida. 


The flower which we do not pluck 
is the only one which never loses its 
beauty or its fragrance. — W. B. Alger. 

The ear is cloyed unto satiety with 
honeyed strains, that daily from the 
fount of Helicon flow murmuring. — 
William Herbert 


Attainment is followed by neglect, 
oftsession by disgust; and the ma- 
eious remark of the Greek epigram- 


matist on marriage may be applied to 
every other course of life, that its two 
days of happiness are the first and 
the last. — Johnson. 


Some are cursed with the fullness of 
satiety; and how can they bear the 
ills of life when its very pleasures 
fatigue them? — Colton. 


Satiety comes of too frequent repeti- 
tion ; and he who will not give himself 
leisure to be thirsty can never find 
the true pleasure of drinking. — Mon- 
taigne. 


For enfiui is a growth of English root, 
Though nameless in our language: — we 
retort , ^ . 

The fact for words, and let the French 
translate 

That awful yawn which sleep cannot abate. 

— Byron. 


The fruition of what is unlawful 
must be followed by remorse. The 
core sticks in the throat after the 
apple is eaten, and the sated appetite 
loathes the interdicted pleasure for 
which innocence was bartered. — Jane 
Porter. 


Pleasure, when it is a man’s chief 
purpose, disappoints itself; and the 
constant application to it palls the 
faculty of enjoying it, though it leaves 
the sense of our inability for that we 
wish, with a disrelish of everything 
else. — Steele, 


The most voluptuous and loose per- 
son breathing, were he tied to follow 
his hawks and his hounds, his dice 
and his courtships every day, would 
find it the greatest torment and calam- 
ity that could befall him ; he would fly 
to the mines and galleys for his recre* 
at ion.' — South. 


Who riseth from a ffeast, 

With that keen appetite that he sits down? 
Where i^ the horse, that doth untread again 
His tedious measures with the unabated prej 
That he did pave them first? all things 
that are, . ^ 

Are With more spirit chdsed than cnjUy a. 

— Shakespeare. 


Thebe is no sense of we^triness like 
that Which closes In a day of eagei 
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and uninterm^ttent pursuit of pleas- 
ure. The apple is eaten, but “the 
core sticks in the throat.” Expecta- 
tion has then given way to ennui, ap- 
petite to satiety. — Bovee. 


cination that no other written thing 
possesses. — Stanley Lane-Boole. 

To lash the vices of a guilty age.— 
Churchill. 


But passion raves herself to rest, or flies; 

And vice, that digs her own voluptuous 
tomb 

Had buried long his hopes, no more to rise: 

Pleasure’s pall’d victim 1 life-abhorring 
gloom . 

Wrote on his faded brow curst Cain s un- 
resting doom. — Byron. 


*Twas strange — in. youth all action and all 
life, 

Burning for pleasure, not averse from 
strife; , 

Woman — the field — the ocean — all that gave 
Promise of gladness, peril of a grave 
In turn he tried — he ransack’d all below, 
And found his recompense in joy; or woe, 
No tame trite medium; for his feelings 

In tK^fntenseness an escape from thought: 
The tempest of his heart in scorn had gazed 
On that the feebler elements hath raisd; 
The rapture of his heart had look’d on 
high, 

And ask’d if greater dwelt beyond the sky: 
Chain’d to excess, the slave of such ex- 
treme, . , 

How woke he from the wildness of that 
dream, 

Alas I he told not — ^but he did awake 
To curse the wither’d heart that would not 
break, —Byron. 


Satire 

Satire is the disease of art, — Cham- 
fort. 


Wit larded with malice. — Shake- 
speare. 

No sword bites so fiercely as an evil 
tongue. — Sir P. Sidney. ^ 


The empty vessel makes the greatest 
sound. — Shakespeare. 


Satirists do expose their own ill 
nature. — Dr. Watts. 

Undeserved merit is satire. — S. S. 
Cox. 


Fools are my theme; let satire be 
my song. — Byron. 

Let there be gall enough in thy ink ; 
though thou write with a goose-pen, no 
matter. — Shakespeare. 


Satire should, like a polished razor 
keen, wound with a touch that is 
scarcely felt or seen.— Mary Wortley 
Montagu. 

In the present state of the world it 
is difficult not to write lampoons. — 
Juvenal. 


A bitter jest, when the satire comes 
too near the truth, leaves a sharp 
sting behind. — Tacitus. 

The feathered arrow of satire has 
oft been wet with the heart’s blood 
of its victims. — Disraeli. 


Satire or sense, alas! can it feel? 

Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel? 

— Pope. 


Satire’s iny weapon, but I’m too discreet 
To run amuck and tilt at all I meet. 

— Pope. 


Satire lies about men of letters dur- 
ing their lives^ and eulogy after their 
death. — Voltaire. 


Cervantes smiled Spain^s chivalry 
away, — Byron. 


Thou shining supplement -of p^Iic 
Jaw ! — Young. 


When dunces are satiric, I take it 
for a panegyric. — Swift, 


In general satire, every man perceives 
A slight attack, yet neither fears noi 
grieves. —Crab be. 


Pointed satire runs him through and 
through. — Oldham. 


By satire kept in awe, shrink from 
ridicule, though not from law,— -Byron. 


Among those who are able to un- 
derstand it, satire has a power of fas- 


Men are more satirical from vanity 
than from malice.— Bochefoucauld 
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Satire among the Romans, but not 
among the Greeks, was a bitter invec- 
tive poem. — Dryden. 


Satire often proceeds less from ill 
nature than a desire to display wit.-^ 
Lady Blessington. 


Satire that is seasonable and just 
is often more effectual than law or 
gospel. — H. W. Shaw. 


Satire is a kind of poetry in which 
human vices are reprehended. — Dry- 
den. 


The laughter which it creates is 
impish and devilish, the very mirth 
of fiends, and its wit the gleam and 
glare of infernal light. — E. P. Whip- 
ple* 


Satire recoils whenever charged too 
high : round your own fame the fatal 
splinters fly. — Young. 


You must not think that a satiric 
style allows of scandalous and brutish 
words ; the better sort abhor scur- 
rility. — Roscommon. 


It is as hard to satirize well a man 
of distinguished vices as to praise well 
a man of distinguished virtues. — 
Swift. 


He that hath a satirical vein, as he 
maketh others afraid of his wit, so he 
had need be afraid of others’ memory. 
— Bacon. 


In my youth I thought of writing a 
satire on mankind I but now in my age 
I think I should write an apology for 
them. — Horace Walpole. 


Lampoons and satires, that are 
written with wit and spirit, are like 
poisoned darts, which not only inflict 
a wound, but make it incurable. — 
Addison. 


Lampoons, like s<juibs, may make a 
present blaze; but time ana thunder 
pay respect to bays. — Waller. 


Friendly satire may be compared to 
a fine lancet, which gently breathes 
a vein for health’s sake. — Richardson. 


Of a Ibitter satirist it might be said 
that the person or thing on which his 
satire fell shriveled up as if the devil 
had spit on it. — Hawthorne. 


A little wit and a great deal of ill- 
nature will furnish a man for satire; 
but the greatest instance of wit is to 
commend well. — Tillotson. 


Satire is a sort of glass wherein 
beholders do generally discover every- 
body’s face but their own, wnieh is 
the chief reason for that kind recep- 
tion it meets with in the world. — ► 
Swift. 


Satires and lampoons on particular 
people circulate more by giving copies 
in confidence to the friends of the par- 
ties, than by printing them. — Sheri- 
dan. 


Simonides, a poet famous in his gen- 
eration, is, I think, author of the old- 
est satire that is now extant, and, as 
some say, of the first that was ever 
written. — Addison. 


Truth is quite beyond the reach of 
satire. There is so brave a simplicity 
in her that she can no more be made 
ridiculous than an oak or a pine.— t 
Lowell. 


When satire flies abroad on falsehood’s 
wing, 

Short is her life, and impotent her sting; 
But when to truth allied, the wound she 
gives 

Sinks deep, and to remotest ages lives. 

— Churchill. 


' A satire should expose nothing but 
What is corrigible, and should make a 
due discrimination between those that 
are and those that are not the proper 
objects of it. — Addison. 


In fashionable circles general satire, 
which attacks the fault rather than 
the person, is unwelcome; while that 
which attacks the person and spares 
the fault is always acceptable. — Rich- 
ter. 


Satire is a composition of salt and 
mercury ; and it depends upon the dif- 
ferent mixture and preparation of 
these ingredients-, that it comes out a 
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noble medicine or a rank poison. — 
Jeffrey, 


Satire is at once the most agreeable 
and most dangerous of mental quali- 
ties. It always pleases when it is 
refined# but we always fear those who 
use it too much; yet satire should be 
allowed when unmixed with spite, and 
when the person satirized can join in 
the satire. — La Rochefoucauld. 


The end of satire is the amendment 
of vices by correction; and he who 
writes honestly is no more an enemy 
to the offender than the physician to 
the patient when he prescribes harsh 
reimedies. — Dryden. 


Why should we fear? and what? The laws? 
They all are armed in Virtue’s cause; 

And aiming at the self-same end, 

Satire is always Virtue’s friend. 

—Churchill. 


Though folly, robed in purple, shijies. 
Though vice exhausts Peruvian mines, 
Yet shall they tremble and turn pale 
When satire wields her mighty ’flail. 

—Churchill, 


Whose wound no salve can cure. Each 
blow doth leave 

A lasting sear, that with a poison eats 
Into the marrow of their fame, and lives; 
Th’ eternal ulcer to their memories. 

— Randolph, 


Curst be the verse, how well soe’er it flow. 
That tends to make one worthy man my 
foe, ’ • 

Give virtue scan'dal, innocence a fear. 

Or from the soft-ey’d virgin steal a tear, 

— Pope. 


Wychei^ley in his writings is the 
sharpest satirist of his time, but in 
his nature ho has all the softness of 
the tenderest dispositions. ' In his 
writings he is severe, bqld, undertakr 
ing; in his nature, gentle, modest, in- 
offensive. — Granville. 


Her caustic manner of speaking of 
friends as well as foes caused Madame 
du Deffand to be compared to tho 
physician who said: “My friend fell 
sick — I attended him ; he died — I dis- 
fectod him/’ — J. A. Bent. i 


^ Should a writer single out and point 
flis raillery at particular persons, go: 


satirize the miserable, he might be 
sure of pleasing a great part^ of his 
readers, but must be a very ill man 
if he could please himself. — Addison. 


Damn with faint praise, assent with civil 
leer, 

And without sneeiing, teach the rest ta 


sneer; 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike. 
Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike; 

Alike leserv’d to blame, or to commend, 

A tim’rous foe, and a suspicious friend. 

— l->ope. 


Enough of satire; in less harden’d times 

Great was her force, and mighty were her 
rhymes. 

I’ve read of men, beyond man’s daring 
brave, 

Who yet have trembled at the strokes she 
gave; 

Whose souls have felt more terrible alarms 

From her one line, than from a world ip 
arms. — Chin chill. 


Most satirists are indeed a public scourge?; 
Their mildest physic is a fatrier’s piu^e; 
Their acrid temper turns, as soon as stin’d, 
The^milk of their good purpose all to curtl. 
Their zeal begotten, as their works rehearse, 
By lean despair upon an empty purse, 

"-Cowper. 


For a young and presumptuous poet 
a disposition to write satires is one of 
the most dangerous he can encourage. 
It tempts him to personalities, which 
are not always forgiven after he has 
repented and become ashamed of them. 
— Southey. 


It is certain that satirical poems 
were common at Rome from a very 
early period. The rustics, who lived 
at a distance from the seat of govern- 
ment, and took little part in the strife 
of factions, gave vent to their petty 
local animosities in coarse Fescennine 
verse. — Macaulay. 


The men of the greatest character 
in this kind were Horace and Juvenat 
There is not, that I remember, one 
ill-natured expression in all their 
writings, not one sentence of severity, 
which d^ not apparently proceed 
from the contrary disposition, — Steele. 


Satiro ia, indeed, the only sort of 
composition in which the X^itin poets 
whose works have come down to us 
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were not mere imitators of foreign 
models ; and it is therefore the sort of 
composition in which they have nevet 
been excelled. — Macaulay. 


Among the writers of antiquity there 
are none who instruct us more openly 
in the manners of their respective 
times in which they lived than those 
who have employed themselves in 
satire, under whatever dress it may 
appear. — Addison. 


Of satires I think as Epictetus did,, 
‘'If evil be said of thee, and if it be 
true, correct thyself; if it be a lie, 
laugh at it.” By dint of time and 
experience I have learned to be a good 
post-horse ; I go through my appointed 
daily stage, and I care not for the 
euis who bark at me along the road. 
— B>ederick the Great. 


As men neither fear nor respect what* 
has been made contemptible, all honor 
to him who makes oppression laugh- 
able as well as detestable. Armies 
cannot protect it then ; and walls 
which have remained impenetrable to 
cannon have fallen before a roar of 
laughter or a hiss of contempt, — 
Whipple. 


When scandal has new-minted an old lie. 
Or tax’d invention for a fresh supply, 

*Tis call’d a satire, and the world appears 
Gathering around it with erected ears; 

A thousand names are toSs’d into the 
crowd, 

Some whisperM softly, and some twang’d 
aloud, ^ 

Ttist as the sapience of an author’s »ram,^ 
Suggests it safe or dangerous to be plain. 

— Cowper. 


The ^tongues of mocking wenches are as 

As Is^the razor’s edge invisible. 

Cutting a smaller hair than may be seen 
^ Above the sense of sense; so sensible 
Seemeth their conforewcej ttoei# conedts 
have wings 

B^teeter than arrows, bullets# wind, thought, 
swifter things. — Shakespeare^ 


put thg most annoying of all public 
reformers is tte personal satirist. 
Though he may be oonaidered by some 
few as a useful member of society, yet 
he is only ranked with the hangman, 
wtoiwn we tolera*® he executes 

the Wi abhe# to do our* 


selves, and avoid with a natural de- 
testation of his office. The pen of 
the one and the cord of the other are 
inseparable in our minds.— Jane Por- 
ter, 


Satire, ^whilst envy and ill-humor sway 

The mind of man, must always make her 
way; 

Nor to a bosom, with discretion fraught, 

Is all her malice worth a single thought. 

The wise have not the will, nor fools the 
power, 

To stop her headstrong course; within the 
hour 

left to herself, she dies; opposing strife 

Gives her fresh vigor, and prolongs her life. 

— Churchill. 


Satirical writers and speakers are 
not half so clever as they think them- 
selves, nor as they are thought to be. 
They do winnow the corn, it is true, 
but it is to feed upon the chaff. I 
am sorry to add that they who are al- 
ways speaking ill of others are also 
very apt to be doing ill to them. It 
requires some talent and some gener- 
osity to find out talent and generosity 
in others, though nothing but self-con- 
ceit and malice are needed to discover 
or to imagine faults. It is much 
easier for an ill-natured man than 
Tor a good-natured man to be smart 
and witty. — Rev. Dr. Sharpe. 

Savage 

The tnost savage people are also the 
ugliest. — Mary Somerville. 


Wolves and bears, they say, casting 
their savagery aside, have done like 
offices of pity. — Shakespeare. 


The leading characteristic of the 
savage state is its refusal or avoidance 
of industry. — Brisbane. 


When man is not properly trained, 
he is the most savage animal on the 
face of the globe. — Plato. 


Matt h neither by birth nor dispc^i- 
tion a savage, nor of unsocial habitSr 
but only becomes so by indulging in 
contrary to Ms nature. — Plu- 

tarcH. 

Scaffold 

It is the toilet of deathy but it lead^ 
to- immortality.^ — Charlotte Gorday. 
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I had rather be guillotined than a 
guillotiner. — Danton. 


I hope the edge of your guillotine is 
sharper than your scissors. — Duclos. 


That a scaffold of execution should 
grow a scaffold of coronation. — Sir P. 
Sidney. 


They are sending me to the scaffold. 
Well, my friends, we must go to it 
gayly. — Danton. 

When they go smiling to the scaf- 
fold, it is time to break in pieces the 
sickle of death. — Danton. 


Pardon, gentles all, the flat unraised 
spirits that have dared on this un- 
worthy scaffold to bring forth so great 
an object. — Shakespeare. 


I will never, for the future, paint 
the portrait of a tyrant until his head 
lies before me on the scaffold. — J. L. 
David. 

Scandal 

At every word a reputation dies. — 
Pope. 


Believe that story fa,lse that ought 
not to be true. — Sheridan. 


Dead scandals form good subjects 
for dissection. — Byron. 


A man dishonored is worse than 
dead. — Cervantes. 


No scandal about Queen Elizabeth, 
I hope. — Shakespeare. 


Her tea she sweetens, as she sips, 
with scandal. — Bogers. 


Love and scandal are the best sweet- 
eners of tea. — Fielding. # 


Praise undeserved is scandai in dis- 
guise. — Pope. 


On eagle’s wings immortal scandals 
fly, while virtue’s actions are but bom 
and die. — Stephen Harvey. 


If hours did not hang heavy, what 
would become of scandal? — Bancroft. 


There’s a lust in man, no charm can 
tame, of loudly publishing our neigh* 
bor’s shame. — Juvenal. 


Plavia, most tender of her own good 
name, is rather careless of a sister’s 
fame. — Cowper. 


Ye prime adepts in scandal’s schoo.l, 
who rail by precept and detract by 
rule ! — Sheridan. 


Skilled by a touch to deepen scan- 
dal’s tints with all the high mendacity 
of hints. — Byron. 


No particular scandal one can touch 
but it confounds the breather* — Shake- 
speare. 


A cruel story runs on wheels, and 
every hand oils the wheels as they run. 
— Ouida. 


The scandal of the world is what 
makes the offence ; it is not sinful to 
sin in silence. — Molifere. 


Scandal is the sport of its authors, 
the dread of fools, and the contempt 
of the wise. — W. B. Clulow. 


Scandal has something $o piquant, 
it is a sort of cayenne to the mind. — - 
Byron. 


Convey a libel in a frown, and wink 
a reputation down. — Swift 


He rams his quill with scandal and with 
scoff, 

But ’tis so very foul, it won’t go off. 

— Young. 


Sieandal, like a reptile crawling 
over a bright grass, leaves a trail and 
a stain. — Cunningham. 


Let all bitterness, and wrath, «tmi 
anger, and clamor, and evil speaking 
be put away from you, with all malice. 
— Bible. 


Detraction’s a hold monster and fears not 
To wound the fame of princes if It find 
But any blemish in their lives to work on. 

— Massinger, 


A good word la an easy obligation? 
but not to speak 111 reqnires only onx 
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Scandal 


silence, whicli costs us nothing. — ^Til- 
lotson. 


You know 

That I do fawn on men, and hug them 
hard. 

And after scandal them. 

—Shakespeare. 


If there is any person to whom you 
feel dislike, that is the person of whom 
you ought never to speak. — Cecil. 


A little scandal is an excellent 
thing ; nobody is ever brighter or hap- 
pier of tongue than when he is making 
mischief of his neighbors. — Ouida. 


Scandals are like dandelion seeds — 
they are arrow-headed, and stick where 
they fall, and bring forth and multiply 
fourfold. — Ouida. 


Scandal is what one-half the world 
takes pleasure in inventing, and the 
other half in believing. — Chatfield. 


Many a wretch has rid on a hurdle 
who has done less mischief than ut- 
terers of forged tales, coiners of scan- 
dal, and clippers of reputation. — 
Sheridan, 


The tale-bearer and the tale-hearer 
should be both hanged up, back to 
back, one by the tongue, the other by 
the ear. — South. 


I never listen to calumnies, because, 
if they are untrue, I run the risk of 
being deceived, and if they are true, of 
hating persons not worth thinking 
about. — Montesquieu. 


No one loves to tell of scandal ex- 
cept to him who loves to hear it. 
Learn, then, to rebuke and check the 
detracting tongue by showing that you 
do not listen to it with pleasure. — St. 
Jerome. 


Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 
Just hint a fault, and hesitate dMike; 

Alike reserved to blame, or to comtnend, 

A tim’rous foe^ ind a su^ieious friend. 

—Pope. 


Scandal breeds hatred: hatred be- 
gets division: division makes faction, 
faction brings min. — Quarles. 


No might nor greatness in mor- 
tality can censure escape ; back- 
wounding calumny the whitest virtue 
strikes; what king so strong, can tie 
the gall up in the slanderous tongue? 
— Shakespeare. 


Assail'd by scandal and the tongue of strife, 
His only answer was a blameless life; 

And he that forged, and be that threw the 
dart, 

Had each a brother's interest in his heart. 

— Cowper. 


I find great numbers of moderately 
good people who think it fine to talk 
scandal. They regard it as a sort of 
evidence of their own goodness. — F. 
W. Faber. 


Socrates, when informed of some 
derogating speeches one had used con- 
cerning him behind his back, made 
only this facetious reply, “Let him 
beat me too when I am absent.*’ — La 
Fontaine. 


It is a certain sign of an ill heart 
to be inclined to defamation. They 
who are harmless and innocent can 
have no gratification that way ; but it 
ever arises from a neglect of what is 
laudable in a man’s self. — Steele. 


There are a set of malicious, prat- 
ing, prudent gossips, both male and 
female, w^ho murder characters to kill 
time; and will rob a young fellow of 
his good name before he has years to 
know the value of it. — Sheridan. 


Queen Mary had a way of interrupt- 
ing tattle about elopements, duels, and 
play debts, by asking the tattlers, very 
quietly yet significantly, whether they 
had ever read her favorite sermon — 
Dr. Tillotson on Evil Speaking. — 
Macaulay. 


It is not good to speak evil of all 
whom we know bad ; it is worse to 
Judge evil of any who may prove good. 
To speak ill upon knowledge shows a 
want of charity ; to speak ill upon sus** 
picion shows a want of honesty. — - 
Warwick. 


Malice may empty her quiver, but 
cannot wound ; the dirt will not stick, 
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the jests will not take. Without the 
consent of the world, a scandal doth 
not go deep ; it is only a slight stroke 
upon the injured party, and returneth 
with the greater force upon those that 
gave it. — Saville. 


4- tale of scandal is as fatal to the 
credit of a prudent lady as a fever is 
generally to those of the strongest 
constitutions. But there is a sort of 
puny, sickly reputation, that is al- 
ways ailing, yet will wither the 
rpbuster characters of a hundred 
prudes, — Sheridan, 

The improbability of a malicious 
story serves but to help forward the 
currency of it, because it increases the 
scandal. So that, in such instances, 
the world is like the pious St. Austin, 
who said he believed some things^ be- 
cause they were absurd, and impossible. 
•^Sterne. 


As every one is pleased with imagin- 
ing that be knows something not yet 
commonly divulged, secret history 
easily gains credit; but it is for the 
most part believed only while it cir- 
culates in whispers, and when once it 
is openly told, is openly refuted. — Dr, 
Johnson, 


Tears are copiously showered over 
frailties the discoverer takes a ma- 
licious delight in circulating ; and thus, 
all granite on one side of the heart, 
and all milk on the other, the unsexed 
scandal-monger hies from house to 
house, pouring balm from its weeping 
eyes on the wounds it inflicts with its 
staibbing tongue. — Whipple. 


These are the spiders o£ society | 

They weave their petty webs of lies and 
sneers. 

And He themselves in ambush for the spoil, 
The web seems fair, and glitters in the sun, 
And the poor victim winds him in the toil 
Before he dreams of danger or of death. 

— Xi. E. Landon. 


It generally takes its rise either 
from an ill-will to mankind, a private 
inclination to make ourselves esteemed, 
Pin ostentation of wit, and vanity of 
Being thought in the secrets of the 
world ; or from a desire of gratifying 
any of these dispositions of mind in 


those persons with whom we converse. 
— ^Addison. 


The circle smil’d, then whisper’d, and then 
sneer’d ; 

The misses bridled, and the matrons 
frown’d; 

Some hoped things might not turn out as 
they fear’d; 

Some would not deem such women could 
be found; 

Some ne’er believ’d one half of what they 
heard; 

Some look’d perplex’d, and others look'd 
profound; 

And several pitied, with sincere regret, 
Poor Lord Augustus Fitz-Plantagenct 

— Byron, 


Be deaf unto the suggestions of tale- 
bearers, calumniators, pick-thank or 
malevolent detractors, who, while 
quiet men sleep, sowing the lares of 
discord and division, distract the tran- 
quillity of charity and all friendly so- 
ciety. These are the tongues that set 
the world on flro — cankerers of repu- 
tation, and, like that of Jonah^s gourd, 
wither a good name in a single night. 
-^Sir T. Browne. 


The world with calumny abounds, 

The whitest virtue slancler wounds; 

There are whose joy is, night and day, 

To talk a character away: 

Eager from rput to rout they haste, 

To blast the generous and the chaste, 

And hunting ‘reputations down, 

Proclaim their triumphs through the town 
What mind’s in such a base employment 
To feel the slightest self-enjoyment! 


A scar nobly got is a good livary of 
honor.-^Shakespeare. 


The scars of tlic body — wTint are 
they, compared to the hidden ones of 
the heart?-— -Madame de Maintenon. 


Who has not raised a tombstone, 
here and there, over buried hopes and 
dead joys, on the road of life? I..ik« 
the scars of the heart, they are not t<j 
be obliterated--**Ninon de Leiichm. 
Sceptioism 

Sceptics are yet the most credulous 
— Goethe. 


Sceptics are generally ready to be* 
Have anything, provided it is snflBicien^ 
ly improbable.r-^Von Knebel 
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Human knowledge is the parent of 
doubt. — Greville. 


Freethinkers are generally those who 
never think at all. — Sterne. 


Scepticism is a barren coast, with- 
out a harbor or lighthouse. — Beecher. 


It is men of faith, not sceptics, who 
have made the world aware that they 
were in it. — Channing. 


The sceptic only stumbles at matter 
of fact. — Von Knebel. 


Improbability is the food upon which 
scepticism is nourished. — Locke. 


It is ever the improbable that the 
sceptic is the most ready to give ear 
to. — Voltaire. 


I will listen to any one’s convic- 
tions; but, pray, keep your doubts to 
yourself. — Goethe. 


An atheist is more reclaimable than 
a papist, as ignorance is sooner cured 
than superstition. — Sterne. 


I know not any crime so great that 
a man could contrive to commit as 
poisoning the sources of eternal truth. 
— Dr. Johnson. 


Scepticism has never founded em- 
pires, established principles, or 
changed the world’s heart. The great 
doers in history have always been men 
of faith.— Chapin. 


The sceptic, when he plunges into 
the depths of infidelity, like the miser 
who leaps from the shipwreck, will 
find that the treasures which he bears 
about him will only sink him deeper 
in the abyss. — Colton. 


I would rather dwell in the dim fog 
of superstition than in air rarefied 
to nothing by the air-pump of unbe- 
lief; in which the panting breast ex- 
pires, vainly and convulsively gasping 
for breath.“*-Rlchter* 


Scepticism commonly takes up the 
room left by defect of imagination, 
and is the very (Quality of mind most 


likely to seek for sensual proof of 
supersensual things. If one came 
from the dead it could not believe; 
and yet it longs for such a witness, 
and will put up with a very dubious 
one. — Lowell, 


This a sacred rule we find 
Among the nicest of mankind, 

(Which never might exception brook 
From Hubbes even down to Bolingbroke,) 
To doubt of facts, however true, 

Unless they know the causes too. 

— Churchill. 


Let no presuming impious railer tax 
Creative Wisdom, as if aught was formed 
In vain, or not for admirable ends, 

Shall little haughty ignorance pronounce 
His works unwise, of which the smallest 
part 

Exceed the narrow vision of her mind? 

— Thotnson. 


As a man of pleasure^ by a vain 
attempt to be more happy than any 
man can be, is often more miserable 
than most men are, so the sceptic, in 
a vain attempt to be wise beyond what 
is permitted to man, plunges into a 
darkness more deplorable, and a blind- 
ness more incurable than that of the 
common herd, whom he despises, and 
would fain instruct. — Colton. 


Oh I lives there, Heaven I beneath thy 
dread expanse, 

One hopeless, dark idolater of chance, 
Content to feed with pleasures unrefin’d, 
The lukewarm passions of a Ibwly mind; 
Who mouldering earthward, heft of ever;^ 
trust, 

In joyless union wedded to the dust, 

Could all his parting energy dismiss, 

And call this barren world sufficient bliss? 

— Campbell. 

Sollolarsliip 

A scholar has no ennui. — Richter. 


Scholarship, save by accident, is 
never the measure of a man’s power. 
— J. G, Holland. 


To talk in public* to think in soli-' 
tude, to read and to hear, to inquire 
and answer inquiries, is the business 
of a scholar*— Johnson. 


In the true literary man there ia 
thus ever, acknowledged or not by 
the world, a sacredness t he is the light 
of the world ; the world’s priesft— * 
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guiding it, like a sacred pillar of fire, 
in its dark pilgrimage through the 
waste of time. — Carlyle. 

The resources of the scholar are 
proportioned to his confidence in the 
attributes of the intellect. — Emerson. 

The mind of the scholar, if you 
would have it large and liberal, shouM 
come in contact with other minds. It 
is better that his armor should be 
somewhat bruised by rude encounters, 
even, than hang forever rusting on the 
wall. — Longfellow. 

A great scholar, in the highest sense 
of the term, is not one who depends 
simply on an infinite memory, but also 
on an infinite and electrical power of 
combination ; bi inging together from 
the four winds, like the Angel of the 
Resurrection, what else were dust trom 
dead men's boaes, into the unity of 
breathing life.— De Quincey. 

Scholars are men of peace; they 
bear no arms, but their tongues are 
sharper than Actius's sword, their 
pens carry further, and give a louder 
report than thunder. I had rather 
stand in the shock of a basilisk than 
in the fury of a merciless pen. — Sir 
Thomas Browne. 

Scliool 

The modest temple of wisdom. — 
Franklin. 

Public instruction should be the first 
object of government. — Napoleon I. 

Not only the needle-gun, but the 
schools have won our battles. — Leh- 
nert. 

The Prussian schoolmaster won the 
battle of Sadowa.' — Moltke. 

Whoe’er excels in what we prize, 
appears a hero in our eyes. — Shen- 
stone, 

A great school is very trying; it 
never can present images of rest and 
peace. — Dr. T. Arnold. 

Whose school-hours are all days and 
nights of our existence. — Carlyle. 


To him and all of us the expressly 
appointed schoolmaster and schoolings 
are as nothing. — Carlyle. 

Yet he’s gentle, never schooled and 
yet learned. — Shakespeare. 

To sentence a man of true genius 
to the drudpry of a school is to put a 
race-horse in a mill. — Colton. 

Then the whining schoolboy, with his 
satchel, 

And shining morning face, creeping like 
snail 

Unwillingly to school. — Shakespeare. 

What made our revolution a fore^ 
gone conclusion was the act of the 
general court, passed in May, 1G47, 
which established the system of com- 
mon schools. — Lowell. 

More is learned in a public than in 
a private school, from emulation 
There is the collision of mind with 
mind, or the radiation of many minds 
pointing to one center. — Dr. Johnson. 

Alas! regardless their doom, 

The little victims play, ^ 

No feense have they of ills to come, 

No c|re beyond to-day. — Gray. 

Whipping, that’s virtue’s governess, 
Tutoress of arts and sciences; 

That mends the gross mistakes of nature, 
And puts new life into dull matter; 

Tliat lays foundation for renown, 

And all the honours of the gown. 

— Butler, 

Oft in the lone churchyard at night I’ve 
seen, 

By glimpse of moonshine, chequering 
through the trees. 

The school-boy with his satchel in his hand, 
VVhistKng aloud to bear his courage up; 
And lightly tripping o’er the long flat 
stones, 

(With nettles skirted, and with moss o er- 
grown, 

That tell in homely phrase who lie below;) 
Sudden he starts! and hears, or thinks he 
hears, 

The sound of something purring at his 
heels. —Blair. 

Let the soldier be abroad If he will ; 
he can do nothing in this age. There 
is another personage abroai— a persoi? 
less imposing — in the eyes of mim, 
perhaps, insignificant The schooh 
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master is abroad; and I trust to him, 
amed with his primer, against the 
soldier in full military array. — 
Brougham. 


To every class we have a school assign’d. 

Rules for all rankSj, and food for every 
mind; 

Yet one there is, that small regard to rule 

Or study pays, and still is deem’d a school; 

That, where a deaf, poor, patient widow 
sits, 

And awes some thirty infants as she knits; 

Infants of humble, busy wives, who pay 

Some trifling pric« for freedom through 
the day. 

At this good matron’s hut the children 
meet, 

Who thus becomes the mother of the 
street. — Crabbe. 


The opening of the first grammar- 
school was the opening of the first 
trench against monopoly in church 
and state; the first row of trammels 
and pothooks which the little Shear- 
jashiibs and Elkanahs blotted and 
blubbered across their copy-books was 
the preamble to the Declaration of 
Independence. — Lowell. 

Science 

Science is the topography of igno- 
rance. — 0. W. Holmes. 


Science dissects death. — Frederick 
W, Bobertson. 


Human science is uncertain guess. — 
Prior. 


Lofd, let me make this rule 
To think of life as school. 

And try my best 
To stand each test. 

And do my work, 

And nothing shirk. 

Should someone else outshine 
This dullard head of mine, 

Should I be sad? 

I will be "glad. 

To do my best 
Is Thy Dehest. 

Some day the bell will sound. 
Some day my heart will bound. 

As with a shout 
That school is out 
And lessons done, 

’ I homeward run, 

— Maltbie Babcock. 


Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the 
way 

With blossom’d furze, unprofitably gay, 
There, in his noisy mansion, skill’d: to rule, 
The village master taught his little school: 
A man severe he was, and stern to view, 

I knew him well, and every truant knew; 
Well had the boding tremblers learn’d to 
trace 

The day’s disasters in his morning’s face; 
Full ^wcll they laugh’d with counterfeited 

At alt his jokes, for many a joke had he; 
Full well the bu^ whisper, circling round. 
Convey’d the dismal tidings when he 
frown’d; 

Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught, 
tTie love he bore to learning was in fault, 
The village all declar’d how much he knew; 
’T was certain he could write and cypher 
too. , , , 

Lands he could measure, terms and tides 


presage; 
And c cn the 
gauge. 


story ran, 


that he could 
—Goldsmith. 


Toil of science swells the wealth of 
art. — Schiller. 


Science does not know its debt to 
imagination. — Emerson. 


Steam, that great civilizer. — Free- 
man Hunt. 


While bright-eyed Science watches 
round. — Gray. 


We hail science as man’s truest 
friend and noblest helper. — ^Moses 
Harvey. 


Science has but one fashion — to lose 
nothing once gained. — Stedman. 


Who thinks all science, as all virtue, 
vain. — Dryden. 


Science is the systematic classifica- 
tion of experience. — George Henry 
Lewes. 


Science is the natural ally of re- 
ligion. — Theodore Parker. 


One science only will one genius fit, 
So vast is art, so narrow human wit. 

— Pope. 


Science when well digested is noth- 
ing but good sense and reason.-^Sta®' 
islaus. 


Science sees signs ; poetry, the thing 
signified, — J. 0. and A. W. Hare, 
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Fop science is * * like vir- 

tue, its own exceeding great reward. 
^Ghas, I^ingsley. 


0 star-eyed Science, hast thou wander’d, 
there, 

To waft us home the message of despair? 

— Campbell. 


Arr and science have their meeting- 
point in method. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

Science and art are the handmaids 
of religion. — Francois Delsarte. 


Science surpasses the old miracies 
of mythology. — Emerson. 


Science is busy with the hither-end 
of things, not the thither-end. — Ohas. 
H. Parkhurst. 

In the earliest ages science was 
poetry, as in the latter poetry has be- 
come science. — Lowell, 


Steam is no stronger now than it 
was a hundred years ago, but it is put 
to better use. — Emerson. 


’Twas thus by the glare of false science 
betray’d, 

That leads to bewilder, and dazzles to blind. 

—Beattie. 


Science is teaching man to know 
and reverence truth, and to believe that 
only as far as he knows and loves it 
can he live worthily on earth, and 
vindicate the dignity of his spirit. — 
Moses Harvey. 


Science deals exclusively with things 
as they are in themselves. — Ruskin, 

The birth of science was the death 
of superstition. — Huxley. 


The work of science is to substitute 
facts for appearances, and demonstra^- 
tions for impressions. — Ruskin. 


Science seldom renders men amiable ; 
women, never. — Beaueh&ne. 


Nothing tends so much to the cor- 
ruption of science as to suffer it to 
stagnate. — Burke. 

How many wells of science there are 
in whose depths there is nothing but 
clear water !~J. Petit^Senn. 


The only hope of science is gen- 
uine induction. — Bacon. 


What cannot art and industry perform. 
When science plans the progress of their 
toil ! — Beattie, 


Old sciences are unraveled like old 
stockings, by beginning at the foot. — 
Swiff. 


Science ever has been, and ever must 
be, the safeguard of religion.—Sir 
David Brewster. 


Our science, so called, is always 
more barren and mixed with error 
than our sympathiea— -Thoreau, 


Science is simply common sense at 
its best — that is, rigidly accurate in 
observation, and merciless to fallacy in 
logic. — Huxley. 


There cannot be a body of rules 
without a rationale, and this rationale 
constitutes the » science. — Sir G. C. 
Lewis. 


Through all God’s works there runs 
a beautiful harmony. The remotest 
truth in His universe is linked to that 
which lies nearest the throne. — E. II. 
Chapin. 


What are the sciences but maps of 
universal laws, and universal laws but 
the channels of universal power; and 
universal power but the outgoings of 
a universal mind? — Edward Thom^ 
son. , 


Science is a good piece of furniture 
for a man to have in an upper cham- 
ber, provided he has common sense on 
the ground floor. — 0. W, Holmes. 


Science confounds everything; It 
gives to the flowers an animal appe- 
tite, and takes away from even the 
plants their chastity. — Joubert. 


Science * ♦ * necessitates a faith 
commensurate with the grander orbits 
and universal laws which it discloses. 
Yet it does not surprise the moral sen- 
timent That was older, and awaited 
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expectant tliese larger insights. — Em- 
erson. 


When man seized the loadstone of 
science, the loadstar of superstition 
Vanished in tiie clouds. — W. R. Alger. 


Extinguished theologians lie about 
the cradle of every science, as the 
strangled snakes besides that of Her- 
cules. — Professor Huxley. 


I value science — none can prize it more. 

It gives ten thousand motives to adore: 
Be It religious, as it ought to be, 

The heart it humbles, and it bows the 
knee. — Abraham Coles. 


The sciences are said, and they are 
truly said, to have a mutual connec- 
tion, that any one of them may be the 
better understood, for an insight into 
the rest. — Bishop Horsley. 


Science has' penetrated the constitu- 
tion of nature, and unrolled the mys- 
terious pages of its history, and start- 
ed again many, as yet, unanswered 
quesuons in respect to the mutual re- 
lations of matter and spirit, of nature 
and of God. — Noah Porter. 


We cannot but think there is some- 
thing like a fallacy in Mr, Buckle’s 
theory that the advance of mankind is 
necessarily in the direction of science, 
and not in that of morals. — Lowell. 


Science — in other words, knowl- 
edge— is not the enemy of religion; 
for, if so, then religion would mean 
ignorance. But it is often the antag- 
onist of school-divinity. — Holmes. 


Nothing has tended more to retard 
the advancement of science than the 
disposition in vulgar minds to vilify 
what they cannot comprehend. — John- 
son. 


The sciences throw an inexpressible 
grace over our compositions, even 
where they are not immediately con- 
cerned; as their effects are dlscern- 
fhte where we least expect to ffnd 
them. — Pliny. 


Shim no toil to miake yourself re- 
markable by some talent or other ; yet 


do not devote yourself to one branch 
exclusively. Strive to get clear no 
tions about all. Give up no scrience 
entirely ; for science is but one. — 
Seneca. 


Science corrects the old creeds, 
sweeps away, with every new percep- 
tion, our infantile catechisms, and 
necessitates a faith commensurate 
with the grander orbits and universal 
laws which it discloses. — Emerson. 


But when science, passing beyond 
its owm limits, assumes to take the 
place of theology, and sets up its own 
conception of the order of nature as 
a sufficient account of its cause, it is 
invading a province of thought to 
which it has no claim, and not unrea- 
sonably provokes the hostility of its 
best friends. — M. B. Carpenter. 


The sciences are of a sociable dis- 
position, and flourish best in the neigh- 
borhood of each other; nor is there 
any branch of learning but may be 
helped and improved by assistance 
drawn from other arts. — Blackstone. 


They may say what they like; ev- 
erything is organized matter. The 
tree is the first link of the chain; 
man is the last. Men are young; the 
earth is old. Vegetable and animal 
chemistry are still in their infancy. 
Electricity, galvanism,— what discov- 
eries in a few years 1— Napoleon I. 


Blessings on Science I When the earth 
seem’d old. 

When Faith grew doting, and the Reason 
cold, 

’Twas she discover’d that the world was 
young, 

And taught a language to its lisping tongue: 

*Twas she disclosed a future to its view, 

And made old knowledge pale before the 
n6w. — Charles Macfcay. 


Blessings on Scieaace, and her handmaid 
Steam 1 , 

They make Utopia only half a dream; 

And show the fervent, of capacious sOuIs*- 
Who watch the ball of Progress as it tplls^ 
That all as yet completed, or begmi. 

Is but the dawning that precedes the sun# 
■—'Charles Mackay. 


To» the natural philosopher, to whom 
the whole extent of naftite belongs, 
all the individual bfatidie^ of eeiencfisr 
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constitute the links of an endless 
chain, from which not one can be de- 
tached without destroying the har- 
mony of the whole. — Friedrich 
Schoedler. 


Our abiding belief is that just as 
the workmen in the tunnel of St. Goth- 
ard, working from either end, met at 
last to shake hands in the very cen- 
tral root of the mountain, so students 
of nature and students of Christianity 
will yet join hands in the unity of 
reason and faith, in the heart of their 
deepest mysteries. — Lemuel Moss. 


Science is knowledge certain and ev- 
ident in itself, or by the principles 
from W’hich it is deducted, or with 
which it is certainly connected.^ It 
is subjective, as existing in the mind ; 
objective, as embodied in truths ; spec- 
ulative, as leading to^ do something, 
as in practical science. — William 
Fleming. 


It is certain that a serious atten- 
tion to the sciences and liberal arts 
softens and humanizes the temper, 
and cherishes those fine emotions ^ in 
which true virtue and honor consist. 
It rarely, very rarely happens that a 
man of taste and learning is not, at 
least, an honest man, whatever frail- 
ties may attend him. — Hume. 


The strength of all sciences, which 
consisteth in their harmony, each sup- 
porting the other, is as the strength 
of the old man's fagot in the band; 
for were it not better for a man in 
a fair room to set up one great light, 
or branching candlestick of lights, 
than to go about with a small watch- 
candle into every comer? — Bacon. 


Science is, I believe, nothing but 
trained and organized common-sense, 
differing from the latter only as^ a 
veteran may differ from a raw rtouit ; 
and its methods differ from those of 
corpmon-sense only so far^ as the 
guardsman's cut and thrust differ from 
the manner in which a savage wields 
his club. — Professor Huxley. 


To me there never has been a high- 
er source of earthly honor or distinc- 


tion than that connected with ad- 
vances in science. I have not pos- 
sessed enough of the eagle in my char- 
acter to make a direct flight to the 
loftiest altitudes in the social world; 
and I certainly never endeavored to 
reach those heights by using the creep- 
ing powers of the reptile, who, in as- 
cending, generally chooses the dirtiest 
path, because it is the easiest. — Sir 
H- Davy. 


Trace science then, with modesty thy guide; 

First strip off all her equipage of pride; 

Deduct what is but vanity, or dress, 

Or learning’s luxury, or idleness; 

Or tricks to show the stretch of human 
brain, 

Mere curious pleasure, or ingenious pain; 

Expunge the whole, or lop th’ excrescent 
parts 

Of all our vices have created arts; 

Then see how little the remaining sum 

Which serv’d the past, and must the times 
to come. — Pope. 


I have spent much time in the study 
of the abstract sciences; but the pau- 
city of persons with whom you can 
communicate on such subjects dis- 
gusted me with them. When I began 
to study man, I saw that these ab- 
stract sciences are not suited to him, 
and that in diving into them, I wan- 
dered farther from my real object 
than those who knew thorn not, and 
I forgave them for not having at- 
tended to these things. I expected 
then, however, that I should And some 
companions in the study of man, since 
it was so specifically a duty. I was 
in error. There are fewer students 
of man than of geometry. — Pascal. 


Holding then to science with one 
hand — the left hand — we give the 
right hand to religion, and cry : “Open 
Thou mine eyes, that I may behold 
wondrous things, more wondrous than 
the shining worlds can tell" Obedi- 
ent to the promise, religion does 
awaken faculties within us, does 
teach our eyes to the beholding of 
more wonderful things. Those great 
worlds blazing like suns die like fee- 
ble stars in the glory of the morning, 
in the presence of this new light 
The soul knows that an infinite sea 
of love is all about it, throbbing 
through it, everlasthig arms of affec* 
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tion lift it, and it bathes itself in 
the clear consciousness of a Father’s 
love. — Bishop H. W. Warren. 

Scolding: 

No man was ever scolded out of his 
sins. — Cowper. 

The utmost that severity can do is 
to make men hypocrites; it can never 
make them converts. — Dr. John 
Moore. 

Scorn 

Scorn at first, makes after-love the 
more. — Shakespeare. 

Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in 
her eyes. — Shakespeare. 

A dismal, universal hiss, the sound 
of public scorn. — Milton. 


I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 
Than such a Roman. — Shakespeare. 


So let him stand, through ages yet unborn, 
Fix’d statue on the pedestal oi scorn 1 
— 'Byron. 

Infamous wretch! so much below my scorn, 
I dare not kill thee. — Dryden. 


Alas! to make me 

The fixed figure of the time, for scorn 
To point his slow and moving finger at, 
— Shakespeare. 

Thou mayst from law, but not from 
scorn escape. The pointed finger, 
cold, averted eye, insulted virtue’s 
hiss, thou canst not fly. — Charles 
Sprague. 

Scotland 

Stands Scotland where it did? — 
Shakespeare. 


Hear, Land o* Cakes and brither Scots 
Frae Maiden Kirk to Johnny Groat’s. 

— Burns. 

Give me hut on^ hour of Scotland; 

Let me sed it ere I die. 

•— Wm. U, Aytoun, 

That gurret of the earth — that 
knuckle end of England^ — ^that land of 


Calvin, oatcakes and sulphur. — Sydney 
Smith. 

From scenes like these old Scotia s 
grandeur springs. — Burns. 

O Scotial my dear, my native soil! 

For whom my warmest wish to heaven is 
sent! 

Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 
Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet 
content. — Burns. 

The Scots are poor, cries surly English 
pride, 

True is the charge, nor by themselves de- 
nied. 

Are they not, then, in strictest reason 
clear. 

Who wisely come to mend their fortunes 
here. — Churchill. 

Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 

.Scots, wham Bruce has aften led; 

Welcome to your gory bed, 

Or to victory! — Burns. 

O Caledonia! stern and wild, 

Meet nurse for a poetic child! 

Land of brown heath and shaggy wood. 
Land of the mountain and the flood. 

Land of my sires! what mortal hand 
Can e’er untie the filial band, 

That knits me to thy rugged strand! 

• — Scott. 


And though, as you remember, in a fit 
Of wrath and rhyme, when juvenile and 
curly, 

I railed at Scots to show my wrath and 
wit, 

i Which must be owned was sensitive and 
surly. 

Yet ’tis in vain such sallies to permit, 
They cannot quench young feelings fresh 
and early; 

I “scotched, not killed” the Scotchman in 
my blood, 

And love the land of “mountain and of 
flood.” — Byron. 

Scriptural Quotations 

Old Testament. 

Genesis ii. 18. 

It is not good that the man should 
be alone. 

Genesis iii. 19. 

For dust thou art, and unto dust 
shalt thou return. 

Genesis ix. 6. 

Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, bj 
man shall his blood be shed. 

Genesis !v. 9. 

Am I my brother’s keeper? 
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Genesis iv. 13. 

My punishment is greater than I 
can bear. 

Genesis xvi. 12. ^ 

His hand will be against every 
man, and every man^s hand. against 
him. 

Genesis xlii. 38. 

Bring down my gray hairs with sor- 
row to the grave. 

Genesis xlix. 4. 

Unstable as water, thou shalt not 
excel. 

Deuteronomy xix. 21. 

Eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand 
for hand, foot for foot. 

Deuteronomy xxxii. 10. 

He kept him as the apple of his eye. 

Ruth i. 16. 

For whither thou goest, I will go; 
and where thou lodgest, I will lodge : 
thy people shall be my people, and 
thy God my God. 

1 Samuel xiii. 14, 

A man after his own heart 

2 Samuel i. 20. 

Tell it not in Gath ; publish it not 
in the streets of Ashkelon. I 

2 Samuel i. 23. I 

Saul and Jonathan were lovely and 
pleasant in their lives, and in their 
death they were not divided. 

2 Samuel i. 25. 

How are the mighty fallen in the 
midst of the battle ! 

2 Samuel i. 26. 

Very pleasant hast thou been unto 
me: thy love to me was wonderful, 
passing the love of women. 

1 Kings ix. 7. 

A proverb and a byword among all 
people. 

1 Kings xviii. 21i 

How long halt ye between two opin- 
k>ns? 

1 Kings xix. 12. 

A still, small voice. 

1 Kings XX. 11. 

Let not him that girdieth on his 
harness boast himself as he that put- 
teth it off. 

1 Kings xviii. 44. 

Behold, there ariseth a little cloud 
out of the sea, like a man’s hand. 


Job i. 21. 

The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away; blessed be the name of 
the Lord. 

Job iii. 17. 

There the wicked cease from troii- 
blinff. and there the weary be at rest. 


Job V. 7. 

Yet man is born unto trouble, as 
the sparks fly upward. 

Job xvi. 2. 

Miserable comforters are ye all. 

Job xix. 25. 

I know that my Redeemer liveth. 

Job xxviii. 18. 

The price of wisdom is above ru- 
bies. 

Job xxix. 15. 

I was eyes to the blind, and feet 
was I to the lame. 

Job xxxi. 35. 

That mine adversary had written 
a book. 

Job xxxviii. 11. 

Hitherto shalt thou come, but no 
further ; and here shall thy pmud 
waves be stayed. 

Psalm xvi. 6. 

The lines are fallen unto me in 


pleasant places. 

Psalm xviii. 10. 

Yea, he did fly upon the wings of 
the wind. 

Psalm xxiii. 2. 

He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures: He leadeth me beside the 
still waters. 

Psalm xxiii. 4. 

Thy rod and Thy staff they comfort 


Psalm xxxvil. 25. 

I have been young, and now^ am 
old; yet have I not seen the right- 
eous forsaken, nor his seed begging 
bread. 

Psalm XXX vii. 35. 

Spreading Himself like a green bay 
tree. 

Psalm xxxvii. 37, 

Mark the perfect man, and behold 
the upright. 

Psalm xlv. 1. 

My tongue is the pen of a ready 
writer. 

Psahn xxxix, 8^ 

While I waa fnusing the Are burned 
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Psalm Iv. 6- 

Oh, that I had wings like a dove ! 

Psalm Ixxii. 

His enemies shall lick the dust 

Psalm Ixxxv. 10. 

Mercy and truth are met together: 
righteousness and peace have kissed 
each other. 

Psalm xc. 9. 

We spend our years as a tale that 
is told. 

Psalm cv. 18. 

The iron entered into his soul. 

Psalm evil. 27. 

They reel to and fro, and stagger 
like a drunken man, and are at their 
wit’s end. 

Psalm cxxvii. 2. 

He giveth his beloved sleep. 

Psalm cxxxiii. 1. 

Behold, how good and how pleas- 
ant it is for brethren to dwell to- 
gether in unity I 

Psalm cxxxvii. 5. 

If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let 
my right hand forget her cunning. 

Psalm cxxxvii. 2. 

We hanged our harps on the wil- 
lows. 

Psalm cxxxix. 14. 

For I am fearfully and wonderfully 
made. 

Proverbs iii. 17. 

Her ways are ways of pleasantness, 
and all her paths are peace. 

Proverbs xi. 14. 

In the multitude of counsellors 
there is safety. 

Proverbs xiii. 12. 

Hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick. 

Proverbs xiv. 9. 

Fools make a mock at sin. 

Proverbs xiv. 10. 

The heart knoweth his own bitter- 


Proverbs xiv. 34. 
Righteousness exalteth a nation. 
Proverbs xv. 1. 

A soft answer turoeth away wrath. 
Proverbs xv. 17. 

Better is a dinner of herbs where 
love is, than a stalled ox and hatred 


therewith. , 

Proverbs xvili. 14. 

A wounded spirit who cap. bearx 


Proverbs xvi. 18. 

Pride goeth before destruction, and 
a haughty spirit before a fall. 

Proverbs xvi. 31. 

The hoary head is a crown of glory. 

Proverbs xxii. 6. 

Train up a child in the way^ ne 
should go ; and when he is old he will 
not depart from it. 

Proverbs xxiii. 5- 

For riches certainly make them- 
selves wings. 

Proverbs xxiv. 33. 

Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, 
a little folding of the hands to sleep. 

Proverbs xxV. 22. 

For thou shalt heap coals of fire 
upon his head. 

Proverbs xxvi. 13. 

There is a lion in the way; a lion 
is in tne streets. 

Proverbs xxvii. 1. 

Boast not thyself of to-morrow ; 
for thou knowest not what a day may 
bring forth. 

Proverbs xxviii. 1. * 

The wicked fi.ee when no man pur- 
sueth. 

Ecclesiastes i. 9. 

There is no new thing under the 
sun. 

Ecclesiastes i. 14. 

All is vanity and vexation of Spirit. 

Ecclesiastes v. 12. 

The sleep of a laboring man is 
sweet. 

Ecclesiastes vii. 2. 

It is better to go to the house 
of mourning than to go to the house 
of feasting. 

Ecclesiastes ix. 4. 

For a living dog is better than a 
dead lion. 

Ecclesiastes ix. 10. 

Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might. 

Ecclesiastes ix. 11. 

The race is ndt to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong. 

Ecclesiastes xii. 1. 

Remember new thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth. 

Ecclesiastes xi. 1. 

Cast thy bread upon the waters ; for 
thou shalt find it after many daya. 
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Ecclesiastes vii. 16. 

Be not righteous overmuch. 

Ecclesiastes xii. 5. 

And the grasshopper shall be a bur- 
den. 

Ecclesiastes sii. 5. 

Man goeth to his long home. 

Ecclesiastes xii. 6. 

Or ever the silver cord be loosed, or 
the golden bowl be broken, or the 
pitcher be broken at the fountain, or 
the wheel broken at the cistern. 

Ecclesiastes xii. 7. 

Then shall the dust return to the 
earth as it was; and the spirit shall 
return unto God who gave it. 

Ecclesiastes xii. 8. 

Vanity of vanities, saith the 
Preacher; all is vanity. 

Ecclesiastes xii. 12. 

Of making many Dooks there is no 
end; and much study is a weariness 
of the flesh. 

Isaiah xi. 6. 

The wolf also shall dwell with the 
Iamb, and the leopard shall lie down 
with thef kid. 

Isaiah xxviii. 10. 

Piecept ‘upon precept; line upon 
line: here a little, and there a little. 

Isaiah xxxviii. 1. 

Set thine house in order. 

* Isaiah xl. 6. 

All flesh is grass. 

Isaiah xl. 15. 

Behold, the nations are as a drop 
of a bucket, and are counted as the 
small dust of the balance. 

Isaian xlii. 3. 

A bruised reed shall he not break, 
and the coking flax shall he not 
quench. - i 

' Isaiah liii. 7. 

He is brought Iwb to the 

slaughter. , - 

Isaiah 1;?:. 

A little one ^sb^U become a thou- 
sand, and a small one. a strong na- 
tion. , * ' , , 

Isaiah ixi. 3. , ’ ’ 

To give onto them beabl;ir for ash- 
es, the oil of joy for moumlflg, 'the 
garment of praise for the spirit of 
heaviness. 

Isaiah Ixir. 6. ^ 

We all do fade hs a leaf. 


Jeremiah vii. 3. 

Amend your ways and your doings. 

Jeremiah viii. 22. 

Is there no balm in Gilead? is there 
no physician there? 

Jeremiah xiii. 23. 

Can the Ethiopian change his skin, 
or the leopard his spots? 

Ezekiel xviii. 2. 

The fathers have eaten sour grapes, 
and the children’s teeth are set on 
edge. 

Daniel y. 27. 

Thou art weighed in the balances, 
and art found wanting. 

Daniel vi. 12, 

The thing is true, according to the 
law of the Medes and Persians, which 
altereth nor. 

Hosea viii. 7. 

For they have sown the wind, and 
they shall reap the whirlwind. 

Micah iv. 3. 

And they shall beat their swords 
into ploughshares, and their spears 
into pruning-hooks. 

Micah iv. 4. 

But they shall sit every man under 
his vine and under his fig tree. 

I Habakkuk ii. 2. 

I Write the vision, and make it plain 
upon tables, that he may run that 
readeth it. 

Malachi iv. 2. 

But unto you that fear my name 
shall the Sun of righteousness arise 
with healing in his wings. 

Ecclesiasticus xiii. t. 

He that toucheth pitch shall be d«- 
filed therewith. 

Ecclesiasticts xiii, 7. 

He will laugh thee to scorn. 


New 

Matthew ii, 18. 

Rachel weeping for her children, 
and would not be comforted, because 
they are not 

' Matthew iv. 4. 

Man Shan not live by breau alonec 
\ Matthew vl 34. 

Take ' therefore no thought for the 
morrow; for the morrow shall take 
thought Of Ifiself. Suf- 

ficie^ unlO tha th# evil thereof, 
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Matthew v. 13. 

Te are the salt of the earth: but 
if the salt have lost his savor, where- 
with shall it be salted? 

Matthew v. 14. 

Ye are the light of the world. A 
'^ity set upou a hill cannot be hid. 

Matthew vi. 3. 

But when thou doest alms/ let not 
xhy left hand know what thy right 
hand doeth. 

Matthew vi. 21. 

• 'Where your treasure is, there will 
your heart be also. 

Matthew vi. 24. 

Ye cannot serve God and Mam- 
mon. 

Matthew vi. 28. 

Consider the lilies of the field, how 
they grow; they toil not, neither do 
they spin. 

Matthew vii. 6. 

Neither cast ye your pearls before 
swine. 

Matthew vii. 7. 

Ask, and it shall be given you ; seek, 
and ye shall find; knock and it shall 
be opened unto you. 

Matthew viii. 20. 

The foxes have holes, and the birds 
of the air have nests; but the Son 
of Man hath not where to lay his 
head. 

Matthew ix. 87. 

The harvest truly is plenteous, but 
the laborers are few. 

Matthew x. 16. 

Be ye therefore wise as serpents, 
and harmless as doves. 

Matthew x. 30. 

But the very hairs of your head 
are all numbered, 

Matthew xiv. 27. 

Be of $ood cheer: it is X; be not 
afraid. 

Matthew xii. 34. 

Out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh, 

Matthew xiii. 57. 

, A prophet is not without honor, 
save in his own c^^ntry, and in his 
own house. 

Matthew xv. 14. 

And if the blind kad the blind, 
both shall into the ditch. 


Matthew xii. 33. 

The tree is known by his fruit. 

Matthew xv. 27. 

Yet the dogs eat of the crumbs 
which fall from their master’s table. 

. Matthew xvi. 23. 

Get thee behind me, Satan. 

Matthew xvi. 26. 

For what is a man profited, if he 
shall gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul? 

Matthew xvii. 4. 

It is good for us to be here. 

Matthew xix. 6. 

What therefore God hath joined to- 
gether let not man put asunder. 

Matthew xix. 24. 

It is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle than for 
a rich man to enter into the kingdom 
of God. 

Matthew xx. 15. 

Is it not lawful for me to do what 
I will with mine own? 

Matthew xxii. 14. 

1 For many are called, but few are 
chosen. 

Matthew xxiii. 24. 

Ye blind guides! which strain at 
a gnat, and swallow a camel. 

Matthew xxiii. 27. 

For ye are like unto whited sep- 
ulchres, which indeed appear beauti- 
ful outward, but are within full of 
dead men’s bones. 

Matthew xxiv. 28. 

For wheresoever the carcass is, 
there will the eagles be gathered to- 
gether. 

Matthew xxv. 29. 

Unto every one that hath shall be 
given, and he shall have abundance: 
but from him that hath not shall be 
taken away even that which he hath. 

Matthew xxvi. 41. 

Watch and pray, that ye enter not 
into temptation: the spirit indeed is 
willing, but the flesh is weak. 

Mark it. 9. 

He that ears to hear, let him hear. 

Mark v. 9. 

My name is Legion. 

Mark ix. 44. 

Where their worm dieth not, and 
the fire is not quenched. • 
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Lnke iii. 9. 

And now also the ax is laid unto 
the root of the trees. 

Lute iv. 23. 

Physician, heal thyself. 

Lute xi. 23. 

He that is not with me is against 
me. 

Lute xii. 19. 

And I will say to my soul, Soul, 
thou hast much goods laid up for 
many years ; tate thine ease, eat, 
drint, and be merry. 

Lute xii. 35. 

Let your loins be girded about* and 
your lights burning. 

Lute xvi. 8. 

For the children of this world are 
in their generation wiser than the 
children of light. 

Lute xvii. 2. | 

It were better for him that a mill- 
stone were^ hanged about his nect, and 
he cast into the sea. 

Lute xvii. 32. 

Remember Lot’s wife. 

Lute xix. 22. 

Out of thine own mouth will I 
Judge thee. 

John i. 46w. 

Can there any good thing come out 
of Nazareth? 

John iii. 3. 

Except a man be born again, he 
cannot see the tingdom of God. 

John iii. 8. 

The wind bloweth where it listeth. 

John y. 35. 

He was a burning and a shining 
light. ‘ 

John vii. 24. 

Judge not according to the appear- 
ance, 

John xii. 8. 

For the poor always ye have with 
you. 

Jo-hn xii. 35. 

Walk while ye have the light, lest 
darkness come upon you. 

John xiv. 2. 

In my Father’s house are many 
mansions. 

John vi. 12. 

Gather up the fragments that re- 
main, that nothing be lost 


John xiv. 1. 

Let not your heart be troubled. 

John xv. 13. 

Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends. 

Acts ix. 5. 

It is hard for thee to kick against 
the pricks. 

Acts XX. 35. 

It is more blessed to give than to 
receive. 

Romans ii. 11. 

For there is no respect of persons 
with God. 

Romans vi. 23. 

For the wages of sin is death. 

Romans viii. 28. 

And we know that all things work 
together for good to them that love 
God. 

Romans xii. 16. 

Be not wise in your own conceits. 

Romans xii. 20. 

Therefore if thine enemy hunger, 
feed him ; if he thirst, give him 
drink : for in so doing thou shalt heap 
coals of fire on his head. 

Romans xii. 21. 

Be not overcome of evil, but over- 
come evil with good. 

Romans xiii. 1. 

The powers that be are ordained 
of God. 

Romans xiii. 7. 

Render therefore to all their dues. 

Romans xiii 10, 

Love is the fulfilling of the law. 

Romans xiv. 5. 

Let every man be fully persuaded 
in his own mind, 

1 Corinthians iii. G* 

I have planted, Apollos watered; 
Lut God gave the increase. 

1 Corinthians iii. 13. 

Every man^s work shall be made 
manifest 

1 Corinthians v. 8. 

Absent in body, but present in 
spirit 

1 Corinthians v. 6^ 

Know ye not that a little leaven 
leaveneth the whole lump? 

1 CorinthlaMS ix* 22. 

I am made aU things to all mem 
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1 Corinthians vii. 31. 

For the fashion of this world pass- 
eth away. 

1 Corinthians x. 12. 

Wherefore let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall. 

1 Corinthians xiii. 1. 

As sounding brass, or a tinkling 
cymbal. 

1 Corinthians xiii. 11. 

When 1 was a child I spake as a 
child. 

1 Corinthians xiii. 12. 

For now we see through a glass, 
darkly. 

1 Corinthians xv, 33. 

Be not deceived: evil communica- 
cions corrupt good manners. 

1 Corinthians xv. 47. 

The first man is of the earth, 
earthy. 

1 Corinthians xv. 55. 

0 death, where is thy sting? O 
grave, where is thy victory? 

2 Corinthians v. 7. 

We walk by faith, not by sight. 

2 Corinthians vi. 2. 

Behold, now is the accepted time. 

2 Corinthians vi. 8. 

By evil report and good report 

Galatians vi. 5. 

For every man shall bear his own 
burden. 

Galatians vi. 7. 

Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap. 

Elphesians iv. 26. 

Be ye angry, and sin not: let not 
the sun go down upon your wrath. 

Philippians i. 21. 

For to me to live is Christ, and 
to die is gain. 

Colossiaps ii. 21. 

Touch not; taste not; handle not 
1 Thesaalonians v. 21. 

Prove all things; hold fast that 
which is good. 

1 Timothy iii. 3, 

Not greedy of filthy lucre. 

1 Timothy v, 18. 

The, laborer is worthy of his re- 
ward. 

1 Thessalonians i- 3. 

ROTjembering without ceasing your 
work of ife-ith, and labor of love. 


1 Timothy v. 23. 

Drink no longer water, hut use a 
little wine for thy stomach’s sake. 

1 Timothy vi. 10. 

For the love of money is the root 
of all evil. 

2 Timothy iv. 7. 

I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the 
faith, 

Titus i. 15, 

Unto the pure all things are pnre. 

Hebrews xi. 1. 

Now faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen. 

Hebrews xii. 6. 

For whom the Lord loveth He chas- 
teneth. 

Hebrews xiii. 2. 

Be not forgetful to entertain 
strangers, for thereby some have en- 
tertained angels unawares. 

James i. 12. 

Blessed is the man that endureth 
temptation for when he is tried he 
shall receive the crown of life. 

James iii. 5. 

Behold, how great a matter a little 
fire kindleth! 

Japi®s iv. 7. 

Resist the devil, and he will flee 
from you. 

1 Peter iv. 8. 

Charity shall cover the multitude of 
sins. 

1 Peter v. 8. 

Be sober, be viligant; because your 
adversary the, devil, as a roaring lion, 
walketh about seeking whom he may 
devour. 

2 Peter iii. 10. 

But the day of the Lord will come 
as a thief in the night 

1 John iv. 18. 

There is no fear in love; but per- 
fect love casteth out fear. 

Revelation ii. 27. 

He shall rule them with a rod of 
iron. 

Revelation xxii. 13. 

I am Alpha and Omega, the begin- 
ning and the end, the first and the 
last 

Revelation ii. 10. 

Be thou faithful unto deathf 
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This hoo!^ of stars lights to eternal 
bliss. — George Herbert 


The history of every man should be 
a Bible. — Novalis. 


The illumined record of celestial 
truth. — Hosea Ballou. 


A Bible and a newspaper in every 
house. — Franklin. 


Writ in the climate of heaven, and 
in the language spoken by angels. — 
Longfellow. 


But Thy good word informs my soul 
How I may climb to heaven. — ^Watts. 


There are no songs comparable to 
the songs of Zion, no orations equal 
to those of the prophets. — Milton. 


The truths of the Scriptures are 
so marked and inimitable, that the 
inventor would be more of a miracu- 
lous character than the hero. — Rous- 
seau. 


Thus I clothe my naked villany with 
old odd ends, stolen out of holy writ ; 
and seem a saint when most I play 
the devil. — Shakespeare. 


Whence but from heaven could men 
unskilled in arts, in several ages born, 
in several parts, weave such agreeing 
truths? — Dryden. 


It was a common saying among the Pun- 
tans, 

“Brown bread and the Gospel is good fare. 

— Matthew Henry. 


Out from the heart of nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old. 

— Emerson. 


Shallows where a laipb could wade 
and depths where an elephant would 
drown. — Matthew Henry. 


A stream where alike the elephant 
may swim, and the lamb may wade. 
— Gregory the Great. 


We account the Scriptures of God 
to be the most sublime philosophy. 
I find more sure marks of authentic- 
ity in the Bible than in any profane 
history whatever. — Isaac Newton. 


How glad the heathens would have been. 
That worship idols, wood and stone, 

If they the book of God had seen. 

—Watts. 


A glory gilds the sacred page, 
Majestic like the sun. 

It gives a light to every age, 

It gives, but borrows none. 

— Cowper. 


We must not only read the Scrip- 
tures, but we must make their rules 
of life our own.^ — Hosea Ballou, 


Revealed religion first, informed thy 
sight, and reason saw not till faith 
sprung to light. — Dryden. 


The Bible is a book of faith, and 
a book of doctrine, and a book of 
morals, and a book of religion, of es- 
pecial revelation from God. — ^Daniel 
Webster. 


The majesty of the Scriptures 
strikes me with admiration, as the 
purity of the ^spel has its influence 
on my heart.— -Rousseau. 


The devil can cite Scripture for his 
purpose. An evil soul producing holy 
witness is like a villain with a smil- 
ing cheek. — Shakespeare. 


And that the Scriptures, though not every 
where 

Free from corruption^ or entire, or clear. 
Are uncorrupt, sufficient, clear, entire. 

In all things which our needful faith re- 
quire. — Dryden. 


I I have read it through many times ; 

! I now make a practice of going 
through it once a year. It is a oook 
of all others for lawyers, as well as 
divines", and I pity the man who can- 
not find in it a rich supply of thotight 
and rule for conduct.— Daniel Web- 
ster. 


Most wondrous bookl bright candle of the 
Lord I 

Star of Eternity I The only star 
By which the bark of man could navigate 
The sea of life, and gain the coast Pf blisa 
Securely. —Poll ok. 


A nhbte bo<^l All mm^n bookl It 
is ouS: oMast * statem^t of thu 
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never-ending problem, — man’s destiny, 
and God’s ways with bim here on 
earth ; and all in such free-flowing 
outlines, — grand in its sincerity, in its 
simplicity, in its epic melody, and re- 
pose of reconcilement. — Carlyle. 

Within that awful volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries 1 
Happiest they of human race, 

To whom God has granted grace 
To read, to fear, to hope, to pray. 

To lift the latch, and force the way: 
And better had they ne’er been born. 
Who read to doubt, or read to scorn. 

— Scott. 

The word unto the prophet spoken 
Was writ on tablets yet unbroken; 

The word by seers or sibyls told. 

In groves of oak or fanes of gold. 

Still floats upon the morning wind. 

Still whispers to the willing mind. 

— Emerson. 

Cities fall, empires come to nothing, 
kingdoms fade away as smoke. Where 
is Numa, Minos, Lycurgus? Where 
are their books? and what has become 
of their laws? But that this book 
no tyrant should have been able to 
consume, no tradition to choke, no her- 
etic maliciously to corrupt; that it 
should stand unto this day, amid the 
wreck of all that was human, without 
the alteration of one sentence so as 
to change the doctrine taught therein, 

- — surely there is a very singular prov- 
idence, claiming our attention in a 
most remarkable manner. — Bishop 
Jewell 

S or-apulousnesB 

Generals are not to be too scrupu- 
lous. — Napoleon I. 

Scrupulous people are not suited 
to great affairs. — Turgot. 

No khan, I fear, can effect great 
benefits for his country without some 
feacriffce of the minor virtues. — Syd- 
ney Smith. 

SoBlpiTire 

Milton was a genins that could cut 
a colossus from a rock, but could not 
carve li^ds upon cherry-stones, — ^Dr. 
Jbhnsoru 

Su<^ is the strength of art, rough 
tilings to shai|^.— -Jam^ Hcwell 


'And the cold marble leapt to life, 
a god. — Milman. 

Here the marble statues breathe in 
rows. — ^Addison. 

Then marble, soften’d into life, 
grew warm. — Pope. 

Like the Grecian, woos the image 
he himself has wrought. — Prior. 

It was Dante who called this noble 
art God’s grandchild. — Washington 
Allston. 

Efe, like Amphion, makes those 
quarries leap into fair figures from 
a confused heap. — Waller. 

I Thy shape in every part so clean 
I as might instruct the sculptor’s art. 
— Dryden. 

Then sculptui’e and her sister arts 
revived; stones leaped to form, and 
rocks began to live. — Pope. 

Madame de Stael pronounced archi- 
tecture to be frozen music ; so is stat- 
uary crystallized spirituality. — Alcott. 

Where are the forms the sculptor’s 
soul hath seized? In him alone. Can 
nature show as fair? — Byron. 

The value of statuary is owing to 
its difficulty. Tou would not value 
the finest head cut upon a carrot. — 
Dr. Johnson. 

The statue lies hid in a block of 
marble; and the art of the statuary 
only clegrs away the superfluous mat- 
ter, and removes the rubbish. — ^Addi- 
son. 


Tl^ marble index of a mihd forever 



Sculpture is more than painting. It is 


To i;aise the dead to fife than to create 
Phantoms that seem to live. — Longfellow. 

The sculptor does not work for the 
anatomist, but for the common ob- 
server of life and nature. — Eus'kin. 
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The beauty of a plastic work is, 
above all, plastic; and an art always 
degenerates when, discarding its own 
peculiar means for exciting interest, 
it borrows those of another art.-— 
Taine. 


A sculptor wields 

The chisel, and the stricken marble grows 
To beauty. —Bryant. 


So stands the statue that enchants the 

So bending tries to veil the matchless boast. 
The mingled beauties of exulting Greece. 

— Thomson. 


Sculpture is not the mere cutting of 
the form of anything in stone ; it is 
the cutting of the effect of it. Very 
often the true form, in the marble, 
would not be in the least like itself. — 
Ruskin. 


differemt? A masterpiece of art has 
in the mind a fixed place in the chain 
of being, as much as a plant or a crys- 
tal. — Emerson. 


The ideal is to be obtained by select- 
ing and assembling in one whole the 
beauties and perfections which are 
usually seen in different individuals, 
excluding everything defective or un- 
seemly, so as to form a type or model 
of the species. — William Fleming. 


Sculpture is more divine, and more like 


tipt 

Nature; 


That fashions all her works in high relief, 
And that is Sculpture. This vast ball, the 
Earth, 

Was moulded out of clay, and baked in 
fire; 

Men, women, and all animals that breathe 
Are statues, and not paintings. 

— Longfellow. 

Sea 


Sculptors are obliged to follow the 
manners of the painters, and to make 
many ample folds, which are unsuf- 
ferable hardness, and more like a rock 
than a natural garment. — Dryden. 


Mystery of waters, — never slumber- 
ing seal — Montgomery. 


He maketh the deep to boil like a 
pot. — Bible. 


The idea of the painter and the 
sculptor is undoubtedly that perfect 
and excellent example of the mind, by 
imitation of which imagined form all 
things are repr^ented which fall un- 
der human sight. — Dryden. 


Moral beauty is the basis of all true 
beauty. This foundation is somewhat 
covered and veiled in Nature. Art 
brings it out, and gives it more trans- 
parent forms. — Victor Cousin, 


The stone unhewn and cold 
Become? a living ttjipuld, 

Th-e more the marble wastes 
The more the statue grows. 

’ , -—Michael Angelo. 

The sculptor -must paint with his 
chisel; half his touches s-re not to 
realize, but to put power into, the 
form. They are touches of light and 
shadow, and raise tc ridge, or sink a 
hollow, not to represent an actual 
ridge or hollow, but t9 get a line of 
light, or a spot of darkness. — Ruski?^ 


In sculpture did ever anybody call 
the Apollo a fauQy piece? Or say ©f 
the Daocofin bow It might be made 


He that will learn to pray, let him 
go to sea. — George Herbert. 


Praise the s^a, but keep on land.—* 
George Herbert. 


The sea, that home of marvels. — W. 
E. Gladstone. 


The sea drinks the air and the sun 
the sea. — Anacreon. 


The sea is certainly common to alL 
— Plautus. __ 

There is sorrow on the sea ; it can- 
not be quiet. — Bible. 


’«r tho glad waters of the dark blue sea, 
ur thowshsts as boundless, and our souls 
as free, 

Far' as the biteze can bear, the billows 
^ foam, 

i Survey our empire, and behold our home! 

■-“Byron. 

The garrulous Bm is talking to the 
shore; kt us go down and hear the 
graybeard^s speech. — Alexander Smith. 


Surely oak and idireefold brass sur- 
rounded his h^urb who trst trusted a 
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frail vessel to the merciless ocean. — 
Horace. 

The ocean’s surfy, slow, deep, mel- 
low voice, full of mystery and ^ awe, 
moaning over the dead it holds in its 
bosom, or lulling them to unbroken 
slumbers in the chambers of its vasty 
depths. — Haliburton, 

Ours arc the tears, though few, sincerely 
shed, 

While ocean shrouds and sepulchres our 
dead. — Byron, 

A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows fast, 

And fills the white and rustling sail, 
And bends the gallant mast 

— Allan Cunningham. 

Tumultuous waves embroil’d the bellowing 

flo^, 

All trembling, deafen’d, and aghast we 
stood 1 

No more the vessel plough’d the dreadful 
wave, 

Fear seized the mighty, and unnerved the 
brave. — Pope. 


its strength,^ and, without reference 
to joy or sorrow, follows eternal laws 
which are imposed by a higher Pow^i 
— ^Wilhelm von Humboldt.* 

He knows enough, the mariner, who knows 
Where lurk the shelves, and where the 
whirlpools boil, 

What ^signs portend the storm: to subtler 
minds 

He leaves to scan, from what mystenou* 

Charybdis rages in the Ionian wave; 
Whence those impetuous currents m the 
main „ , 

Which neither oar nor sail can stem; and 
why 

The roughening deep expects the storm, as 
sure 

As red Orion mounts the shrouded heaven, 
— Armstrong. 


I saw a thousand fearful wracks: 

A thousand men that fishes gnaw d upon: 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of 
pearl. 

Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 

All scatter’d in the bottom of the sea. , 
Some lay in dead men’s skulls; and in 
those holes 

Where eyes did once inhabit there were 


The seal the seal the open sea! . 

The blue, the fresh, the ever free! 

Without a mark, without a bound, 

It runneth the earth’s wide region round. 
It plays with the clouds; it mocks the skies. 
Or like a cradled creature Kes. 

— Barry Cornwall. 

There shrinks no ebb in that tideless sea. 
Which changeless rolls eternally*, 

So that wildest of waves, in their angriest 
mood. 

Scarce break on the bounds of the land 
for a rood; . . t. 

And the powerless moon beholds them 

HcetSess^ if she come or go. —Byron. 


Then rose from sea to sky the wild fare- 

The? shriek’d the timid, and stood still 
the brave, . , . , , .r i 

Then some leap’d overboard with dreadful 

nn, 

As eager to anticipate thetr gtpe; . 
And the sea yawn’d aro-und her like a hell, 
And down she suck’d with her the 


whiding wave, ^ . 

Like one who grapples with Jus en<wy. 
And strives to strangle him before be die- 


T?he sea has called deceitful 

and treacherous, but there lies in this 
trait only the character of a CT^at 
natural pow'eV, which, to speak ac- 
cording tU our own feelings, renews 


crept, 

As ’twere in scorn of eyes, reflecting gems, 
iThat woo’d the slimy bottom of the deep, 
And mock’d the dead bones that lay scat- 
ter’d by. — Shakespeare. 

In the vast archipelago of the east, 
where Borneo and Java and Sumatra 
lie, and the Molucca Islands, and 
the Philippines, the sea is often fanned 
only by the land and sea breezes, and 
is like a smooth bed, on which these 
islands seem to sleep in bliss, — islands 
in which the spice and perfume gar- 
dens of the world are embowered, ana 
where the bird of paradise has its 
home, and the golden pheasant, and 
a hundred others of brilliant plumage^, 
whose flight is among thickets so lux- 
uriant, and scenery so picturesque, 
that European’ i^rangers find there the 
fairy land of their youthful dreams.— 
Maxryat. i 

Season 

In the journey of the year, the 
autumn is Venice, springy is Naples, 
certainly^ and the majestic maturity 
of summer is Kome* — George Williani 
Curtis, 

The autumn with its fruits provi^ef 
disorders for us, and the winter’s cold 
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turns them into sharp disuses, and 
the spring brings flowers to strew our 
hearses, and the summer gives green 
turf and bramblds to bind up our 
graves, — Jeremy Taylor. 


January grey is here. 

Like a sexton by her grave; 

February bears the bier, 

March with grief doth howl and rave, 
And April weeps— butj O ye hours I 
Follow with May’s fairest flowers. 

— Shelley. 


Ahl well away! 

Seasons flower and fade. 

— Tennyson. 


How many things by season seasoned are 
To their right praise, and true perfection! 

— Shakespeare. 


Perceiv^st thou not the process of the year. 
How the four seasons in four forms ap- 

Resembling human life in ev’ry shape they 
wear? 

Spring first, like infancy, shoots out her 
head, , . , . * * * 

With milky juice requiring to be fed; 
Proceeding onward whence the year began. 
The Summer grows adult, and ripens into 
man. ^ _ 

Autumn succeeds, a sober, tepid ^^e, ^ 
Not froze with fear, nor boiling into 
rage; * * * 

Last, Winter creeps along with tardy pace. 
Sour is his front, and furrowed is his face. 

— Dryden. 

0, Winter I Put away tby snowy pride; 

O, Spring! Neglect the cowslip and the 
bell; ' , , 

O, Summer! Throw thy pears and plums 
aside; 

O* Auttimn! Bid the grape with poison 
swell — Chatterton: 

These, as they change. Almighty Father, 
these 

Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is full of Thee. Forth in the pleasing 
Spring , , , 

Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness and love. 
* * * # * * 

Then comes Thy glory in the Summer 
Vir^lTlipS^Vhd leaf 'refulgent. Then Thy 
SHoc^'full perfection through the swcllMg 


'year; 


And 


boiisnty ; shines ,in i 

_ .§pr?ads a. cojutuotl fur all that 

live. . • ‘ ' I 

In Winter awful Thou! with cloUds i and 
storms 

Around Thee thrown, tempest o er 

rollM, ' 

Majes^i? darkness! oii the whirlwind's 

WJng, . 

Riding sublime, ^Thomson-' ‘ 


Our seasons have no fixed returns. 
Without our will they come S9l 
At noon our sudden summed bUms, ' • 
Ere sunset all is snow. ' — LowseB. 


Autumn to winter, winter into spring. 
Spring into summer, summer into fall,— 
So rolls the changing year, and so we 
change; 

Motion so swift, we know not that we 
move. — D. M- Mulock. 


When spring unlocks the flowers to paint 
the laughing soil; r ^ ..u 

When summer’s balmy showers refresh the 
mower’s toil; 

When winter binds in frosty chains the 
fallow and the flood. 

In God the earth rejoiceth still, and owns 
his Maker good. — Heber. 


The Summer comes and the Summer goes; 
Wild-flowers are fringing the dusty lanes, 
The shallows go darting through fragrant 
rains, 

Then, all of a sudden — it snows. 

— T. B. Aldrich. 

Secrecy 

Neither hear nor tell secrets. — Fulli 
er. 


Secrecy is the chastity of friend- 
ship. — ^Jeremy Taylor. 


Be thine own privy counsellor. — 
Beaconsfield. 


Deep in my shut and silent heart. — 
Byron. 


Keep your misfortunes to yourself. — 
Hazlitt 


Two may keep counsel putting one 
away! — Shakespeare. 

Fire that is closest kept bums most 
of all.^-*Shak6^arew 

. T f. M , 

Whaf fhou see^, speuk with 
jeantion.^ — Solon; 


i If you wish to preserve your secret, 
iTfrap.Jt, up fu fr|apj;nes^— 4Iexaut|er 


eecret knoumi to twq Jg no Xon|E' 

er aMsecrehr-^^^inoft. ^ . 
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Secrecy 


Three may keep a secret, if two of 
them are dead. — Benjamin Franklin. 


Let thy discontents be thy secrets. 
•“Benjamin Franklin. 


Two may keep counsel when the 
third's away. — Shakespeare. 


Men conceal the past scenes of their 
lives. — Lucretius. 


The desert is mute, and dead men 
tell no tales. — Laboulaye. 


He only is secret who never was 
trusted. — Congreve. 


Conceal thy domestic ills. — Thales. 


A secret at home is like rocks un- 
der tide. — D. M. Mulock. 


There is a secret drawer in every 
woman’s heart. — Victor Hugo. 


And whatsoever else shall hap to-night, 
Give it an understanding, but no tongue. 

— Shakespeare. 


What thou intendest to do, speak 
not of before thou doest it. — Pittachua. 


To keep your secret is wisdom ; 
but to expect others to keep it is folly* 
— Holmes. 


*Tis in my memory lock'd,^ 
And you yourself shall keep the key of it. 

— Shakespeare. 


He who trusts a secret to his serv- 
ant makes his own man his master. — 

Hryden. 

I vow and protest there’s more 
ph^ufe than pleasure with a secret, 
—dolman. 


A secret is 4^1dom safe in more 
thtdi one breaat*-^®wift. 

We confide our sedrto in friend- 
^ip, but they escape us in love. — 
HP Ooeur. 


He des^ves small trust who is not 
privy counsellor to himself. Forde. 

Know not what yon know» and see 
not what you see. — Plautus. 


He who gives up the smallest part 
of a secret has the rest no longer in 
his power. — Richter. 

Where secrecy or mystery begins, 
vice or roguery is not far off. — John- 
son. 


Secrecy in suits goes a great way 
towards success. — Bacon. 


No disguise can long conceal love 
where it really exists, nor feign it 
where it is not. — Rochefoucauld. » 


A secret is too little for one, enough 
for two, and too much for three. — 
Howell. 


Sell your confidence at a high price, 
if at all ; to be strong, keep your own 
counsel. — Dumas, Pfere. 

In that corroding secrecy which 
gnaws the heart to show the effect, 
but not the cause. — Byron. 


When a secret is revealed, it is the 
fault of the man who has intrusted it. 
— Bruyfere. 


The truly wise man should have no 
keeper of his secret but himself. — 
Guizot. 

Who shall be true to us, when we 
are so unsecret to ourselves? — Shake- 
speare. 

What is mine, even to my life, is 
hers I love ; but the secret of my friend 
is not mhae ! — Sir P. Sidney. 


It is safer to be silent than to re- 
veal one’s secret to any one, and tell- 
ing him not to mention it. — Saadi. 

Secrecy is the element of all good- 
ness ; even virtue, even beauty is mys- 
t^ioUs. — Oark^le* 

When we Aesire to 000*1116 oui^ 
words, we copimonly ^ 

spoken under the rose. — Brbwne. 

How can we expect another to 
our secret if we cannot S:eep it Ohfr 
selves.— Lsi Rochefoucauld. 
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To whom yon betray yonr secret you 
sell your liberty.— 'Frafiklin. 


Secrecy is best taught by commenc- 
ing with ourselves. — Ohamfort. 

It is always a poor way of reading 
the hearts of others to try to conceal 
our own. — Rousseau. 

Secret enmities are more to be fear- 
ed than open ones. — Cicero. 

. You are in a pitiable condition when 
you have to conceal what you wish 
to telL — Syrus. 


When I am in danger of bursting, 
I will go and whisper among the reeds. 
— Swift. 

Everybody knows worse of himself 
than he knows of other men.-— Dr. 
Johnson. 

Thou art sworn as deeply to affect 
what we intend as closely to conceal 
what we impart. — Shakespeare. 

A woman can keep one secret, — the 
secret of her age. — Voltaire. 

Secrets with girls, like guns with 
boys, are never valued till they make 
a noise. — Crabbe. 

In love we are not only liable to 
betray ourselves, but also the secrets 
of others.— J. Petit-Senn. 


Thou hast betrayed thy secret as a 
bird betrays her nest, by striving to 
conceal it. — Longfellow. 


The wise man tdlls not what be 
knows. It is not prudent to sport 
with one’s head by revealing the king’s 
secrets. — SaadL 


Be thou assur’d, if words ho made of 
breath, ^ ^ 

And breath of Hfe, I have no life to 
breathe 

What thou hast said to me. — Shakespeare. 


^ Under every guilty secret there is 
hidden a brood of guilty wishes, whose 
uhwholesome infecting life is ’cherished 
by the darkness, — George EKot. 


A secret in his mouth, 

Is like a wild bird put into a cage.; 
Whose door no sooner opens, but tis out. 

— Johnson. 


People addicted to secrecy are so 
without knowing why ; they are not so 
for cause, but for secrecy s sake. — 
Hazlitt. 


None are so fond of secrets as those 
who do not mean to keep them ; such 
persons covet secrets as a spendthrift 
covets money, for the purpose of cir- 
culation. — Colton. 


Women and young men are very apt 
to tell what secrets they know from 
the vanity of having been intrusted,— 
Chesterfield. 


Constant you are, but yet a woman; 
and for secrecy, no lady closer ; for I 
well believe thou wilt not utter what 
thou dost not know. — Shakespeare. 


I have played the fool, the gross 
fool, to believe the bosom of a friend 
would hold a secret mine could not 
contain. — Massinger. 


Secrecy is for the happy, -7-misery, 
hopeless misery, needs no veil; under 
a thousand suns it dares act openly.— 
Schiller. 


A secret is like silence: you cannot 
talk about it, and keep it. It is like 
money; when once you know there is 
any concealed, it is half discovered. — 
Paul Cbatfield. 


A man can keep another person’s 
secret better than his own; a woman, 
on the contrary, keeps her secret 
though she blabs all others. — Bruyfere. 


There are inseriptions on our hearts 
which, like that on. Dighton rock, are 
never to be seen at dead-low 

tide. — 0. H^obmes. 


Then stop if you’re wise, nor the secret let 
fall. 

For a secret once fold is no secret at am 
— F. J. &aple. 


Trust him not with your secrets 
who, when left alone in your room, 
turns over your papers.-^Iavater* 
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Secreey 


When two friends part they should 
lock up one another’s secrets, and in- 
terchange their keys. — Feltham. 


(jrod preserve us ! If men knew 
what is done in secret, no one would 
be free from the interference of oth- 
ers. — ^Saadi. 


If a fool knows a secret, he tells it 
because he is a fool ; if a knave knows 
one, he tells it wherever it is his inter- 
est to tell it. — Chesterfield. 


He was a wise fellow, and had good 
discretion, that, being bid to ask what 
he would of the king, desired he might 
know none of his secrets, — Shake- 
speare. 


But that I am forbid. 

To tell the secrets of my prison-house, 

I could a tale unfold whose lightest word 
(Would harrow up thy soul. 

— Shakespeare. 


Nothing is so oppressive as a secret ; 
women find it difficult to keep one 
long; and I know a goodly number of 
men who are women in this regard. — - 
La Fontaine. 


Never inquire into another man’s 
secret; but conceal that which is in- 
trusted to you, though pressed both by 
wine and ahger to reveal it,~Horace. 


Secrecy is the sonl of all great de- 
signs. Perhaps more has been effected 
by concealing onr own intentions than 
W discovering those of our enemy. — 

Colton. 

Never confide your secrets to paper ; 
it is lil^ throwing a stone in the air*; 
and if you know who throws the stx)ne, 
you do not know where it may fall. — 
Calderon. 


He that discovers , himself, till he 
hath made himself master oi his de- 
sires, lays himself open to his own 
rnin, and mkes himad^ prisoner to 
his own tongue. — Quarles. 


Generally he peiKjeived in men of de- 
vout simplicity this opinion : that \hB 
secrets of nature were the secrets of 
— part of that glory into which 
man is not to pres® too boldly.— Bacon. 


The yearnings of a woman’s solitary 
spirit, the outgushings of her shrinking 
sensibility, the cravings of her alien- 
ated heart, are indulged only in the 
quiet loneliness of her solitude. — Beth- 
mont. 

Connoisseur says ’that every secret 
he tells to one of the fair sex is a 
sticking-plaster, which attaches him to 
her, and often begets a second secret.— 
Richter. 


To tell your own secrets is generally 
folly, but tnat folly is without guilt; 
to communicate those with which we 
are intrusted is always 'treachery, and 
treachery for the most part combined 
with folly. — Dr. Johnson. 


I find she loves him because she 
hides it. Love teaches cunning even 
to innocence; and when he gets pos- 
session, his first work is to dig deep 
within a heart, and there lie hid, and 
like a miser in the dark, feast alone. — 
Dryden. 


I will govern my life and my 
thoughts as if all the world were to 
see the one and to r^ead the other; for 
what does it signify to make anything 
a secret to my neighboir, when to Ood 
all our privacies are open? — Seneca. 


A resolution that is communicated 
is no longer within thy power; thy in- 
tentions become now the plaything of 
chance; he who would ha'^'e his com- 
mands certainly carried out, must takn 
man by surprise. — Goethe. 


We must regard all matter as an in- 
trusted secret which we believe the 
person concerned would wish to be 
considered as such. Nay, further still, 
w© must consider all circumstances as 
secrets intrusted which would bring 
scandal upon another if told. — Leigh 
Hunt. 


Everyone agrees that a secret sl^ould 
be kept intact, but everyone does not 
apee as to the nature and importance 
or secrecy. Too often we consult our- 
selves as to what we should say, what 
we should leave unsaid. There are 
few permanent secrets, and the scruple 
against revealing them will not last 
forever. — La Rodhefoucauld, 
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Secrecy of desigc, when combined 
with rapidity of execution like the col- 
nmn that guided Israel in the deserte, 
becomes the guardian pillar of light 
and fire to our friends, a cloud or over- 
whelming and impenetrable darkness to 
our enemies. — Colton. 


You cannot hide any secret. If the 
artist succor his flagging spirits by 
opium or wine, his work will charac* 
teri?e itself as the effect of opium or 
wine. If you make a picture or a 
statue, it sets the beholder in that 
state of mind you had when you made 
it. If you spend for show, on build- 
ing, or gardening, or on pictures, or on 
equipages, it will so appear. We are 
all physiognomists and penetrators or 
character, and things themselves are 
detective. — Emerson. 


The rules that I shall propose con- 
cerning secrecy, and from which 1 
think it not safe to deviate without 
long and exact deliberation, are, never 
to solicit the knowledge of a secret, — 
not willingly, nor witl^out many limita- 
tions, to accept such confidence wh^ 
it is offered; when a secret is once ad- 
mitted, to consider the trust as of a 
very' high nature^ important as society 
and sapred as truth, and therefore not 
to he violated for any incidental con- 
venience, or slight appearance of con- 
trary fitness.— Johnson. 

Seots 

’ Sects differ more in name than ten- 
ets. — Balzac. 


Fierce sectarianism breeds fierce lati- 
tudinarianism.-r-t)e Quincey. 

The effective strength of sects is not 
to be ascertained, merely by counting 
heads. — ^Macaulay. 


Few sects have derived their senti- 
ments purely from sacred oraclesj but 
are the emanations of distinguished 
leaders. — Robert Hall. 


The Japanese, who have but two sys- 
tems of religion, — namely, that of 
Buddhism and Shintoism, — ^have yet 
many sects under each. — Henry Ma- 
son. 


All sects are different, because they 
come from men; morality is every- 
where the same, because it comes from 
God. — Voltaire. 

Security 

He who stands upon his own 
strength will never stand. — Thomas 
Brooks. 


How easy it is for men to be swoll- 
en with admiration of their own 
strength and glory, and to be lifted up 
so high as to lose sight both of the 
ground whence they rose^ and the hand 
that advanced them. — Bishop Hall. 


When life has been well spent ; when 
there is a conscience without r^rbach ; 
when there is faith in the Saviour: 
when there is a well-founded hope of 
heaven, there can be nothing that 
should disquiet us. — Albert Barnes. 


When you have overcome one temp- 
tation, you must be ready to enter 
the lists with another. As distrust, 
in some sense, is the mother of safety, 
so security is the gate of danger. A 
man had need to fear this most of all, 
that he fears not at all.— Thomas 
Brooks. 

SeH (See Self-loTe» Selfllsline»%. 
etc,) 

Of all mankind each loves himself 
the bes^ — Terence. 


But since our sects in prophecy grow 
higher. 

The text inspires not them, but they the 
text inspire. — Bryden. 


His liberal soul with eveiy sect agreed. 
Unheard their reasbns, be received their 
creed. — Crabbe. 


For forms of fiaitb let graceless zeal- 
ots fight; his cap^t tie wrong whose, 
life is in the right. — Pope. 


Bom to myself, I like myself alone. 
— ^Rodhester. 


I to myself am dearer than a friend. 
— Shakespeare. 


And though all cry down self, none irreans 
ownself in a Hteral sense.— -Butl^ 


Ho yon want to know the man 
agafnSi whom ybn have most reason te 
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guard yourself? Your looking-glass 
will give you a very fair likeness of his 
face. — Whately. 


We have this principal desire im- 
planted in us by nature, that our first 
wish is to preserve ourselves. — ^Yonge. 


Love took up the harp of Life, and smote 
on all the chords with might; 

Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, 
pass’d in music out of sight. 

— Tennyson. 


Explore the dark recesses of the mind, 

In the soul’s honest volume read mankind. 
And own, in wise and simple, great and 
small. 

The same grand leading principle in all. 

* * * and by whatever name we call 

The ruling tyrant, self is all in all. 

— Churchill, 

Self-oonoeit 


Self-contemplation is apt to end in 
uelf-conceit. — Henry Ward Beecher. 


more than the world o'ji imke thee^ 
thy Redeemer had a Kikid ^nnyworth, 
or thou an uncurious ^deemer. — 
Quarles. 


I have sometimes thought that peo- 
ple are, in a sort, happy, that nothing 
can put out of countenance with them- 
selves, though they neither have nor 
merit other people’s. — William Penn. 


He that fancies himself very en- 
lightened because he sees the deficien- 
cies of others may be very ignorant, 
because he has not studied his own.— 
Bulwer-Lytton. 


Self-conceit is a weighty quality^ 
and will sometime^' bring down the 
scale when there is nothing else in it. 
It magnifies a fault beyond proportion, 
and swells every omission into an out- 
rage. — Jeremy' Collier. 


Even dress is apt to inflame a man’s 
opinion of himself. — Henry Home. 


In one thing men of all ages are 
alike ; they have believed obstinately in 
themselves. — J acobi. 


We can bear to be deprived of every- 
thing but our self-conceit. — Hazlitt. 


The less a man thinks or knows 
about his virtues the better we like 
him.— lEmersonu 


Th^re is a generation that are pure 
in their own eyes, and yet is not 
washed from their filthiness. — Bible. 


Many men spend their lives in gaz- 
ing at their own shadows, and so 
dwindle away into shadows thereof. — 
Hare. 


In ihe same degree that we overrate, 
ourselves, we shall underrate others; 
for injusdce aBbwed at home is not 
likely to be corrected abroad. — Wash- 
ington Allston. 

Prize not thyself by what thou ba?^, 
but by what tnou art; be that values 
a jewel by her golden frame, or a book 
by her eilv^ eTasi^, or a mm by his 
estatef errs ; if thou art not worth 


To be infatuated with the power of 
one’s own intellect is an accident which 
seldom happens but to those who are 
remarkable for the want of intellectual 
power. Whenever Nature leaves a hole 
in a person’s mind, she generally plas- 
ters it over with a thick coat of self- 
conceit. — Longfellow. 


And yet we are very apt to be full of 
ourselves, instead of Him that made 
what we so much value, and but for 
whom we can have no reason to value 
ourselves. For we have nothing that 
we can call our own, no, not ourselves ; 
for we are all but tenants, and at will 
too, of the great Lord of ourselves, 
and the rest of this great farm, the 
world that we live upon. — William 
Penn. 


Those who, either from their own 
engagements and hurry of business, or 
from indolence, or from conceit and 
vanity^ have neglected looking out of 
themselves, as far as my experience 
and observation reach, have from that 
time not only ceased to advance, and 
improve in their performances, but 
have gone backward. They may be 
compared to men who have lived upon 
their principal, till they are reduced to 
be^ry, and left without resources.--* 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. v ^ 
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Self-oontval 


Self-confidence 

Self-confidence is the first requisite 
to great undertakings. — ^Jolinson. 

Self-confidence is either a petty pride 
in our own narrowness, or a realiza- 
tion of our duty and privilege as one 
of God’s children.~-Phillips Brooks. 

Self-confidence is not hoi)e ; it is the 
self-judgment of your own internal 
forces in their relation to the world 
■y^ithont, which results from the failure 
of many hopes and the non-realization 
of many fears. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

The great characteristic of men of 
active genius is a sublime self-con- 
fidence, springing not from self-conceit, 
but from an intense identification of 
the man with his object, which lifts 
him altogether above the fear of dan- 
ger and death, which gives to his en- 
terprise a character of insanity to the 
common eye, and which communicates 
an almost superhuman audacity to his 
will.— E. P. Whipple. 

Self-eontsol 

1 will be lord over myself. — Goethe. 

Who to himself is law no law doth 
need. — Chapman. 

Self-control is only courage under 
another form. — Samuel Smiles. 

He that ruleth his spirit is better 
than he that taketh a city. — Bible. 

Those who can command themselves 
aommand others.-r-Hazlitt. 

Most powerful is he who has himself 
in his power. — Seneca. 

The constancy of sages is nothing 
but the art of locking up their agita- 
tion in their hearts.-^Rocnefoucauld. 

What is the best gpvemment? That 
which teaches us to govern, ourselves. — 
Goethe. 

He overcomes a stout enemy that 
overcomes his own anger. — Chile. 

Real glory springs from the sitot 
conquest of ourselv^as. — Thomsmu 


No conflict is so severe as his who 
labors to subdue himself. — ^Thomas a 
Kempis. 

Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign 
power. — Tennyson. 

No man is such a conqueror as the 
man -who has defeated himself. — Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

He who reigns within himself, and 
rules passions, desires, and fears, is 
more than a king. — Milton. 

In the supremacy of self-control 
consists one of the perfections of the 
ideal man. — ^Herbert Spencer. 

Resolve to be thyself ; and know that 
he who finds himself, loses his misery. 
— ^Matthew Arnold. 

No man is free who cannot com- 
mand himself. — Pythagoras. 

He is a fool who cannot be angry; 
but he is a wise man who will not— 
English Proverb. 

Chain up the unruly legion of thy 
breast Lead thine own captivity cap- 
tive, and be Cmsar within thyself,— 
Sir T. Browne. 

It is in length of patience and en* 
durance and forbearance that so much 
of what is good in mankind and wo- 
mankind is shown. — ^Arthttr Helps. 

Better conquest never canat thou 
make than arm thy constant and thy 
nobler parts against giddy, loose sug- 
gestions. — Shakespeare. 

, 1 - ■ 

May I govern my passions with absolute 
sway. 

And grow wiser and better as my strength 
wears away, 

* » * by a gentle decay. 

Walter Pope. 

I think the first virtue is to r^rak 
the tongue; he approaches nearest to 
ike gods who knows how to be silent 
evm thor^h he is in the rig^t. — Cata 

Congmer tdiysell TiU thou hast 
demo that thou. art a slays; for it is 
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Self-defence 


almost as well for thee to be in sub- 
jection to another’s appetite as thy 
own. — Burton. 


When Alexander had subdued the 
world, and wept that none were left to 
dispute his arms, his tears were an in- 
voluntary tribute to a monarchy that 
he knew not, — man’s empire over him- 
self. — Jane Porter. 


The Eomans rightly employed the 
same word (virtus) to designate cour- 
age, which is, in a physical sense, what 
the other is in a moral; the highest 
virtue of all being victory over our- 
selves. — Samuel Smiles, 


Who, in the midst of just provoca- 
tion to anger, instantly finds the fiit 
word which settles all around him in 
silence is more than wise or just; he 
is, were he a beggar, of more than 
royal blood, he is of celestial descent. 
— -Lavater. 


It is not the man who is beside him- 
self, but he who is cool and collected, — 
who is master of his countenance, of 
his voioe, of his actions, of his ges- 
tures, of every part of his play, — ^who 
can work upon others at ’his pleasure. 
^Diderot 


Over the time thou hast no power; 
to redeem a world sunk in dishonesty 
has not been given thee; solely over 
one man therein thou hast a quite ab- 
solute, uncontrollable power; him re- 
deem, him make honest — Carlyle. 

The man who could withstand, with 
his fellow-men in single line, a charge 
of cavalry may lose all command of 
himself on the occurrence of a fire in 
to own house, because of some homely 
reminJyscenoe unknown to the observing 
bystander.-^Helps. 

Self^dleoeit 

. Who has deceived thee so often as 
thyself ^-^Franklpou 


E3ve^ man is his own greatest dupe. 
— W. K. Alger. 


We cheat ourselv^ in order to en- 
loy a conscien®© without possess- 
Ings virtue.— iainbert 


The coward reckons himself cau- 
tious, the miser frugal. — ^Henry Home. 


We deceive and flatter no one by 
such delicate artifices as we do our-* 
selves. — Schopenhauer. 


To be deceived by our enemies or be- 
trayed by our friends is insupportable ; 
yet by ourselves are we often content 
to be so treated. — Rochefoucauld. 


What man, in his right mind, would 
conspire his own hurt? Men are be- 
side themselves, when they transgress 
against their convictions. — William 
Penn. 


The greatest of fools is he who im- 
poses on himself, and in his greatest 
concern thinks certainly he knows that 
which he has least studied, and of 
which he is most profoundly ignorant. 
— Shaftesbury. 


Nothing is so easy; as to deceive one’s 
self ; for what we wish, that we readily 
believe ; but such expectations are 
often inconsistent with the real state 
of things. — Demosthenes. 


From the beginning of the world to 
this day there was never any great 
villainy acted by men, but it was in 
the strength of some great fallacy put 
upon their minds by a false representa- 
tion of evil for good or good for evil.— » 
South. 


Many a man has a kind of a kaleido- 
scope, where the bits of broken glass 
are his own merits and fortunes ; and 
they fall into harmonious arrange- 
ments, and delight him, often most mis- 
chievously^ ma to his ultimate detri- 
ment ; but they are a present pleasure, 
— Helps. 

Self-defence 

Self-defence is a virtue, 

Sole btilwark of all right. —Byron. 

To kill, I grant, is sin’s extremest gust; 
But, in defence, by mercy, ’tie most just 
— Shakespeare. 


The smaflest worm will turn, being trodden 
on; 

And doves will peck in safeguard of theil 
brood. — S^hakesp^ro. 
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Self-denial 

There is nothing fruitful except sac- 
rifice. — Lacordaire. 

Self-denial is a monkish virtue.— 
Hume. 


1 Whoso lives for humanity must be 
content to lose himself. — O. B. Froth- 
ingham. 

Self-denial is the best riches.— Sen- 
eca. 

The more a man denies himself the 
more he shall obtain from God.—* 
Horace. 

The first lesson in Christ’s school is 
self-denial.— Matthew Henry. 


Great is self-denial ; * * • Life 

goes all to ravels and tatters where 
that enters not. — Carlyle. 

Self-denial is often the sacrifice of 
one sort of self-love for another. — Col- 
ton. 

Self-denial is the quality of which' 
Jesus Christ set us the example. — ^Ary 
Scheffer. 


Pure self-denial is our good anpFs 
hand barring the gates of sin. — Abb6 
MuIIois. 


How happy one would be if one 
could throw off one’s self as one throws 
off others I — Mme. du Deffand. 

, In common things the law of sacri- 
fice takes the form positive duty. — 
Froufie. ^ 


The worst education, which teaches 
self-denial is better than the heSt wShicb 
teaches everything else, and not that. — 
John Sterling. . " ‘ • 3; 


Self-denial is a virtue of the highest 
quality, and he who has it not, and 
does not strive to acquire it, will nOvef^ 
excel in anything. — Conybeare. 


Self-denial is indispensable to a 
strong character, and the loftiest kind 
thereof cornea# only of a religious 
stock, — from consciousness of obliga- 


tion and dependence upon God. — Theo" 
dore Parker. 


Brave conquerors! for so you arc, 

That war against your own anections^ 
And the huge army of the world s desires. 

— Shakespeare. 


Only the soul that with an over- 
whelming impulse and a perfect trust 
gives itself up forever to the life of 
other men, finds the delight and peace 
which such complete self-surrender has 
to give. — ^Phillips Brooks. 


There never did and never will exist 
anything permanently noble and excel- 
lent in a character which was a stran- 
ger to the. exercise of resolute self- 
denial. — Walter Scott. 


It is certainly much easier wholly to 
decline a passion than to keep it within 
just bounds and measures; and that 
which few can moderate almost any- 
body may prevent. — Charron. 


Self-denial does not belong to re- 
ligion as characteristic of it ; it belongs 
to human life; the lower nature must 
always be denied when you are trying 
to rise to a higher sphere. — Beecher. 


The lives of men who have been al- 
ways growing are strewed along their 
whole course with the things they have 
learned to do without. — I%illipa 
Brooks, 


Alas ! this time is never the time for 
self-denial, it is always the next time. 
Abstinence is so much more pleasant to 
contemplate upon the other side of in- 
dulgence. — George MacI>onaM. 


The only conclusive evidence of a 
man’s sincerity is that he jdves him- 
self for a principle. Words, money, 
all things else, are comparatively easy 
to ]dve away ; but when a .man pakes 
a gift, of his daily life apd practice, It 
is plain that the trfitht whatever it 
may be, has taken poase^oft of him,— 
Lowell. 

Self-esteem 

A great man is an abstraction of 
some one ^cellehce ; but whoever 
fancies himself am ab«tow?tion of ex- 
cellence, ao far from^h^nt gr^i^tr ma| 
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^ sure that he is a blockhead, equally 
ignorant of excellence or defect of 
himself or others. — Hazlitt. 


A self-made man? Yes; and wor- 
ships his creator. — Henry Clapp. 


He who, to be happy, needs nothing 
but himself, is happy. — ^Auerbach. 


Other people are least satisfied with 
those women who are best satisfied 
with themselves. — Mme. de Salm. 


.He who does not think too much of 
himself is much more esteemed than he 
imagines. — Goethe. 


Blinded as they are as to their true 
character by self-love, every man is his 
own first and chiefest flatterer. — Plu- 
tarch, 


We are so little and vain that the 
esteem of five or six persons about us is 
enough to content and amuse us. — Pas- 
cal. 


All men who know not where to loofe 
for truth, save in the narrow well of 
self, will find their own image at the 
bottom, and mistake it for what they 
are seeking. — Lowell, 


I lopk upon^ the too good opinion 
that man has of himself to be the 
nursing-mother of all the false opin- 
ions, both public fud private, — ^Mon- 
taigne. 


We censure others but as they dis- 
agree from that humor which we fancy 
tudable in ourselves, anfi cOnamend 
others but for that tvhetein they seem 
to ^adrate and consent with us,--^Siir 
T. Browne. 


Bet a man's talex^ts and virtues be 
whit they may, wd only feel satMac-^ 
tion fn his society a^ he is satisfied 
in himself. We cannot enjoy the good 
qualities of a friend if hO seems to be 
none the better for them. — Hazlitt. . ^ 

Could all mankind lay claim to that 
e^tiinate which they pass upon them- 
setv^, thSre would fie little or no dif- 
ference betwixt and perfect fiu- 1 

manity? add Goi'^mii^t again review! 
His image with patetUa®* complacency^ 


and still pronounce it good. — ^Bishop 
Norris. 


I do profess to be no less than I 
seem ; to serve him truly that will put 
me in trust ; to love him that is honest, 
to converse with him that is wise, and 
says little; to fear judgment; to fight, 
when I cannot choose; and to eat no 
fish. — Shakespeare. 


Every man, in judging of himself, is 
his own contemporary. He may feel 
the gale of popularity, but he cannot 
tell how long it will last. His opinion 
of himself wants distance, wants time, 
wants numbers, to set it off and con- 
firm it — Hazlitt 

Self-examination 

He who knows himself knows oth- 
ers. — Colton. 


Know thyself; this is the great ob- 
ject. — Seneca. , 


Oh, the difBculty of fixing the atten- 
tion of men on the world within them I 
— Coleridge. 


It is easy to look down on others; 
to look down on ourselves is the diffi- 
culty. — ^Landor. 


What the superior man seeks is in 
himself; what the small man seeks is 
in others. — Confucius. 


There are two persons in the world 
we never see as they are, — one's self 
and one’s other self. — ^Arsfene Hons- 
saye. ^ 


I study myself more than any other 
subject; it is my metaphysic, it is my 
physic. — Montaigne. 

L Will chide ue fireather in the world 
but myself, aguln^t whorn I know most 
faults.^-^UakeSp^are. 


We neither know nor judge our- 
selves; others may judge, but cmnm 
know us ; God alone judges, and knoFS 
too. — Wilkie CoIHns. ‘ ’ 


Though not always called upon tq 
condemn ourselves^ it is/ always aafe 
suspect ourselves.-^Whately*. ' * 
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Observe tbyself as thy greatest ene- 
my would do; so shalt thou be thy 
greatest friend. — Jeremy Taylor. 

A man has generally the good or ill 
qualities which he attributes to man- 
kind. — Shenstone. 


Go to your bosom; ^ 
Knock there, and ask your heart what it 
doth know. — Shakespeare. 


One self-approving hour whole years out- 
weighs , ^ , 1 , 

Of jstupid starers and of loud huzz^ 

—Pope. 


Xh^re is a luxury in self-dispraise; 

Aha inward self-disparagement affords 
To meditative spleen a grateful /east. 

— Wordsworth. 


Whatever you dislike in another per- 
son, take care to correct in yourself by 
the gentle reproof. — Sprat. 


O that you could turn your eyes 
towards the napes of your necks, and 
make but an interior , survey of your 
good selves !— Shakespeare. 


How shall we learn to know our- 
selves? By rejection? Never; but 
only through action. Strive to do thy 
duty ; then shalt thou know what is in 
thee. — Goethe. 


Speak no more: 

Thou turn’st mine eyes into my very soul; 
And there I see such black and grained 
spots ^ 

As will not leave their tmct. — Shakespeare. 


It is greatly wise to talk with our 
past hours, and ask them what report 
they bore to heaven, and how they 
laight have bc^ne inore welcome news. 
— ^Joung. 


When you descant on the faults of 
others, consider whether you be not 
guilty of the sf^me. To gaip knowledge 
of ourselves, the best way is te convert 
the imperfections of others into a mir- 
ror for discovering our pwru-^Henry 
Home. , - : - 

Inspect the neighborhood of thy life ; 
every shelf, every nook of thy abode; 
and, nestling in, quarter thys^, in the 
farthest and most domestic winding 
thy snail-house l—RJchter. 


If any speak ill of thee, fly home to 
thy own conscience and examine thy 
heart. If thou art guilty, it is a just 
correction; if not guilty, it is a fair 
instruction — George Herbert. 

Never lose sight of this important 
truth, that no one can be truly great 
until he has gained a knowledge of 
himself, a knowledge which can only 
be acquired by occasional retirement. — 
Zimmermann. 


It belongs to every large nature, 
when it is not under the immediate 
power of some strong unquestioning 
emotion, to suspect itself, and doubt 
the truth of its own impressions, con- 
scious of possibilities beyond its own 
horhaon. — George Eliot. 


We should every night call ourselves 
to an Account : What infirmity have I 
mastered to-day? what passion op- 
posed? what temptation resisted? what 
virtue acquired? Our vices will abate 
of themselves if they be brought every 
day to the shrift. — Seneca. 


Of all literary exercitations, whethei 
designed for the use or entertainment 
of the world, there are none of so much 
importance, or so immediately our con- 
cern, as those which let us into the 
knowledge of- our own nature. Others 
may exercise the understanding or 
amuse the imagination ; but these only 
can improve the heart and form the 
human mind to wisdom. — Bishop War- 
burton. 


Let not sleep fall upon thy eyes till 
thou hast thrice reviewed the transac- 
tions of the paet day» Where have I 
turned aside from rectitude? What 
have I been doing? What have I left 
undone, which I ought to have done? 
Begin thus from the first act, and pro- 
ce^; and, in conclusion, at the ill 
which thou hast done, be troubled, and 
rejoice for the good. — Pythagoras, 


If thou seest anything in thyself 
which may make thee proud* look a lit- 
tle further and thou fjialt find enough 
to humble thee] if thou be wise, view 
the peacook^s feathers with hia feet, 
, ana weigh thy best parts with thy hm 
1 perleot^na,r--r0iaarl^ 
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In order to judge of the inside of 
others, study your own; for men in 
general are very much alike, and 
though one has one prevailing passion, 
and another has another, yet their 
operations are much the same; and 
whatever engages or disgusts, pleases, 
or offends you in others, will, mutatis 
mutandis, engage, disgust, please, or 
offend others in you. — Chesterfield. 


Never let us be discouraged with 
ourselves. It is not when we are con- 
scious of our faults that we are the 
most wicked; on the contrary, we are 
less so. We see by a brighter light; 
and let us remember for our consola- 
tion, that we never perceive our sins 
till we begin to cure tnem. — F^elon. 


Summe up at night what thou hast done by 
day; 

And m the morning what thou hast to do. 

Dresse and undresse thy soul; mark the 
decay 

And growth of it: if, with thy watch, that 
too 

Be down, then winde up both; since we 
shall be 

Most surely judg’d, make thy accounts 
agree. — Herbert. 

Self-ielp 

God helps them that help themselves. 

— ^Benjamin Franklin. 

No grac^ can save any man unless he 

helps himself. — Henry Ward Beecher. 


God gives every bird its food, but 
doe43 not throw it into the nest. — J. G. 
Holland. 


The faculty of self-help is that which 
distinguished man from animals; that 
it is the Godlike element, or holds 
within itself the Godlike element, of his 
constitution. — J. G. Holland. 


Help thyself, and God will help thee. 
— George Herbert. 

Self-Interest 

As far as the stars are from the 
earth, and as different as fite is from 
water, so much do self4nterest and in- 
tegrity differ. — Lucan. 


Self-interest is the most ingenious 
and persuasive of all the agents that 
deceive onr consciences, while means 


of it our unhappy and stubborn preju- 
dices operate in their greatest force. — 
Bryant. 


For the world is only governed by 
self-interest. — Schiller. 


The virtues are lost in self-interest, 
as rivers in the sea. — Rochefou- 
cauld. 

Selfislmess 

That household god, a man^s own 
self. — Flavel. 


The force of selfishness is inevitable. 
—Hillard. 


Be not in the desire of thine own 
ease. — Saadi. 


No man is more cheated that the 
selfish man. — Henry Ward Beecher. 


Offended self-love never forgives. — 
Viz^e. 


Selfishness at the expense of others* 
happiness is demonism. — Henry Ward 
Beecher. 


Selfishness, if but reasonably tem- 
pered with wisdom, is not such an evil 
trait. — RuflSni. 


Where all are selfish, the sage is no 
better than the fool, and only rather 
more dangerous. — Froude, 


Selfishness is that detestable vice 
which no one will forgive in others, 
and no one is without in himself.— - 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


It is difficult to persuade mankind 
that the love of virtue is the love of 
themselves.—Oicero. 


If a man fancies that he loves hi9 
mistress for her own sake, he is ve^ry 
much mistaken. — ^Rochefoucauld. 


Selfishness, when it is punished by 
the world, is mostly punished because 
it is connected with egotism. — Sir Ar- 
thur Helps. 


No indulgence of passion destroys 
the spiritual nature so mu<^ as re* 
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spectable selfishness. — George Mac- 
Donald. 


Selfishness in art, as in other things, 
is sensibility kept at home. — Washing- 
ton Alls ton. 


The same people who can deny oth- 
ers everything are famous for refus- 
ing themselves nothing. — Leigh Hunt. 


Selfishness is the making a man’s 
self his own centre, the beginning and 
end of all he doeth. — John Owen. 


To be selfish is to sacrifice the nobler 
for the meaner ends, and to be sordidly 
content. — Hugh R. Haweis. 


Less, less of self each day, 

And more, my God, of Thee! 

— Horatius Bonar. 


And though all cry down self, none means 
His own self in a literal sense. — Butler, 


All the good maxims which are in 
the world fail when applied to one’s 
^If. — Pascal. 


‘T am always bearest to myself,” 
says the Latin proverb. — Macaulay. 


Beware of no man more than of 
yourself; we carry our worst enemies 
within us. — 0. H. Spurgeon. 


It is self-love and its offsrpring self- 
deception, which shut the gates of 
heaven, and lead men, as if in a de- 
licious dream, to hell. — Gbpstian 
Scriver. 


How pleased is every paltry elf 
To prate about that thing, himself! 

—Churchill. 


Hach me wishes for his own advan- 
'tage, rather than that of others. — Ter- 
ence. 

Hence we cannot see our own faults ? 
when others transgress we become 
censors. — Phsedrus. 

To be saved is oniy tikis, — salratiofi 
from our own selfishness. — Whiter. 

It is to be doubted whether he will 
ever find the way to heaven who de- 
sires to go thither alone.— Peltham. 


We can neither change nor over- 
power God’s eternal suffrage against 
selfishness and meanness. — James Mar* 
tineau. 


I learned that no man in God’s wide 
earth is either willing or able to help 
any other man. — Pestalozzi. 


It is astonishing how well men wear 
when they think of no one but them- 
selves. — ^Bulwer-Lytton. 


In the North the first words are. 
Help me ; in the South, Love me. — 
Rousseau. 


What can one possibly introduce 
into a mind that is already full, and 
full of itself? — Joubert. 


O my God, how true it is that we 
may have of Thy gifts and yet may be 
full of ourselves 1 — Mme. Guyon. 


The fondness we have for self fu^ 
nishes another long rank of prejudices. 
— Dr. Watts. 


Lo ! now, what hearts have men ! 
they never mount as high as woman in 
her selfless mood. — Tennyson. 


We erect the idol self, and not only 
wish others to worship, but worship 
ourselves. — Cecil. 


Be, as many now are, luxurious to 
yourself, parsimonious to your friends^ 
— Juvenal. 


Everyone for his home, everyone for 
himself. — M. Dupin. 


It never enters the lady’s head that 
the wet-nurse’s baby probably dies.— 
Harriet Martineau. 


Where all are selfish, the sage is no 
better than the fool, and only rather 
more dangerous. — Froude. 


The force of selfishness is as lnev!-» 
table and as efttculable as the force of 
gravitation. — ^Hillard. 


We wish to constitnte all the happi- 
ng, or, if thsft eimnot fea, the misery 
of w one vte love.^WEr®y^ne. 
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It is very natural for a young friend 
and a young lover to think the persons 
they love have nothing to do but to 
please them. — Pope. 


Selfishness, not love, is the actuating 
motive of the gallant. — Mme. Roland. 


The selfish man suffers more from 
his selfishness than he from whom that 
selfishness withholds some important 
benefit. — Emerson. 


The fatvning courtier and the surly 
squire often mean the same thing, — 
each his own interest. — Bishop Berke- 
ley. 


It is not truth, justice, liberty, 
which men seek; they seek only them- 
selves. And O that they knew how to 
seek themselves aright! — Jacobi. 


If we look only to self even in spir- 
itual things, it is still selfishness, 
though possibly on a somewhat higher 
plane than before. — A. P. Van Giesen. 


Thorough selfishness destroys or 
paralyzes enjoyment. A heart made 
selfish by the contest for wealth is like 
a citadel stormed in war, utterly shat- 
tered. — Henry Ward Beecher. 


If you seek in the spirit of selfish- 
ness, to grasp all as your own. you 
shall lose all, and be driven out of the 
world, at last, naked and forlorn, to 
everlasting poverty and contempt. — 
Jonathan Edwards. 


Our selfishness is so robust and 
many-clutching that, well encouraged, 
it easily devours all sustenance away 
from our poor little scruples. — George 
Eliot 


A vice utterly at variance with the 
happiness of him who harbors ft, and, 
as such, condemned by self-love. — 
IMackintosh. 


Take the selfishness out of this 
world and there would be more happi- 
ness than we should know what to do 
with.— H. W. Shaw. 


We can neither change nor over- 
pcvwer au:Kra.2:e against 


selfishness and meanness. — James Mar* 
tineau. 


Behold the fine appointment he 
makes with me; that man never did 
love anyone but himself. — Mme. de 
Maintenon. 


No man is much pleased with a com- 
panion who does not increase, in some 
respect, his fondness for himself. — Dr. 
Johnson. 


The selfish heart deserves the pain it feels; 
More gen’rous sorrow, while it sinks, ex- 
alts, 

And conscious virtue mitigates the pang. 

— Young. 


The very heart and root of sin is in 
an independent spirit. We erect the 
idol self ; and not only wish others to 
worship, but worship ourselves. — Rich- 
ard Cecil. 


There are some people who think 
that all the world should share their 
misfortune, although they do not share 
in the suferings of anybody else. — 
Achilles Poincelot. 


There is an ill-breeding to which, 
whatever our rank and nature, we are 
almost equally sensitive, — the ill- 
breeding that comes from want of con- 
sideration for others. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Self-interest, that leprosy of the age, 
attacks us from infancy, and we are 
startled to observe little heads calcu" 
late before knowing how to reflect. — ‘ 
Mme. de Girardin. 


Milton has carefully marked in his 
Satan the intense selfishness, the alco- 
hol of egotism, which would rather 
reign iu hell than serve in heaven. — 
Coleridge. 


The essence of true nobility is neg- 
lect of self. Let the thought of self 
pass in, and the beauty of a great ac- 
tion is gone, like the bloom from a 
soiled flower. — Froude. 


Sordid selfishness doth contract and 
narrow our benevolence, and cause us, 
like serpents, to infold ourselves with- 
in ourselves, and to turn out our stings 
tn all the world besides.— Walt^ Scott 
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A long experience impresses me with 
the belief that selfishness does not grow 
in intensity as we move downward in 
society from class to class. — Gladstone. 

Enough of self, that darling luscious theme. 
O’er which philosophers in raptures dream; 
Of which with seeming disregard they 
write 

Then prizing most when most they seem 
to slight. ' — Churchill. 

How often, in this cold and bitter 
world, is the warm heart thrown back 
upon itself I Cold, careless, are we of 
another’s grief; we wrap ourselves in 
sullen selfishness. — L. E. Landon. 

As frost to the bud, and blight to 
the blossom^, even such is self-interest 
to friendship ; for confidence cannot 
dwell where selfishness is porter at the 
gate. — Thpper. 

How much that the world calls sel- 
fishness is only generosity with narrow 
walls, — a too exclusive solicitude to 
maintain a wife in luxury, or make 
one’s children rich. — T, W. Higgin- 
son. 

Our infinite obligations to God do 
not fill our hearts half as much as a 
petty uneasiness of our own; nor His 
infinite perfections as much as our 
smallest wants. — Hannah More. 

Glory, built 

Oo selfish principles, is shame and guilt; 
The deeds that men admire as half divine, 
Stark naught, because corrupt in their de- 
sign. — Cowper. 

The selfish man cuts away the sand 
from under his own feet, he digs his 
own grave; and every time, from the 
beginning of the world until now, God 
Almighty pushes him into the gr4vb 
and covers him up. — C. H. Eowler. 

We are too much haunted by our- 
selves; we project the central shadow 
of ourselves on everything around ua. 
And then comes in the gospel to rescue 
us from this selfishness. Redemption 
is this — to forget self in God. — F. W. 
Robertson. 

Formerly thy soul was great, ardent, 
vast; the entire circle of the universe 
found place in thy heart* O Omrles, 


that thou hast become small, that thou 
hast become miserable, since thou lov- 
est no one but thyself I — Schiller. 

There are too many who reverse both 
the principles and the practice of the 
Apostles ; they become all things to all 
men, not to serve others, but them- 
selves; and they try all things only to 
hold fast that which is bad. — Oolton. 

There are some tempers — how shall 
I describe them — formed either of such 
impenetrable matter, or wrought up by 
habitual selfishness to such an utter 
insensibility of what becomes of the 
fortunes of their fellow-creatures, as 
if they were not partakers of the same 
nature, or had no lot or connection at 
all with the species. — Sterne. 

Aristotle has said that man is by na- 
ture a social animal, and he might 
have added, a selfish one too. Ilero- 
ism^ self-denial, and magnanimity in 
all instances, where they do not spring 
from a principle of religion, are but 
splendid altars on which we sacrifice 
one kind of self-love to another. — Ool- 
ton. 

Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 

The wretch, concentred all in self, 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonour’d and unsung.— Scott, 

Explore the dark recesses of the mind. 

In the soul’s honest volume read mankind, 
And own, in wise and simple, great ana 
small. 

The same grand leading principle in all: 

# * * # # « ’ 

For parent and for child, for wife and 
friend, 

Our first great mover, and our last greai 
end 

Is one; and by whatever name we call 
The ruling tyrant, Self, is all in all. 

— Churchill. 

Self-knawle dge 

Man, know thyself! all wisdom cen* 
tres there. — Young. 

Go to your bosom, knock there, and 
ask your laeart what It doth know.— 
Shakespeare. 

Marry, sir, they praise me, and make 
an as® of me; now my foes tell me 
pMnly i am an ass; so that by my 
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£oes, sir, I profit in the knowledge of 
ipyself. — Shakespeare. 


The only thing a man knows is him- 
self. — Alexander Smith. 


The world is governed by love, — self* 
love. — ^Rivarol. 


Self-love was born before love. — ^De 
Finod. 


To know thyself — in others self-concern; 
Would’ St thou know others? read thyself— 
and learn 1 — Schiller. 


The most diflScult thing in life is to 
know yourself. — Thales. 


That man must daily wiser grow. 

Whose search is bent himself to know. 

— Gay. 


Self-love is a busy prompter. — John- 
son. 


Self-love and reason to one end as- 
pire. — Pope. 


Love yourself ; and in that love not 
unconsidered leave your honor. — 
Shakespeare. 


Man’s science is the culture of his heart; 
And not to lose his plummet in the depths 
Of nature, or the more profound of God. 

— ^Young. 


He that knows himself, knows oth- 
ers; and he that is ignorant of him- 
self could not write a very profound 
lecture on other men’s heads. — Colton. 


You are sui*prised at your imperfec- 
tions, — why? I should infer from 
that, that your self-knowledge is small. 
Surely you might rather be astonished 
that you do not fall into more fre- 
quent and more grievous faults, and 
thank God for His upholding grace. — 
Jean Nicolas Grou. < 

Self-love 

Love thyself last. — Shakespeare. 


Reservation is self-love. — ^Bettina. 

Offended self-love never forgives. — 
Vig^e. 


True self-love and social are the 
same. — Pope. 

Self-love is the greatest of flatterers. 
— Eochelouctuld. 


Self-love is the most inhibited sin in 
the canon. — Shakespeare. 


Self-love, as it happens to be well or 
ill conducted, constitutes virtue and 
vice. — Rochefoucauld. 


Self-love leads men of narrow minds 
to measure all mankind by their own 
capacity. — Jane Porter. 


Self-love exaggerates our faults as 
well as our virtues. — Goethe. 


There are wounds of self-love which 
one does not confess to one’s dearest 
friends. — J. Petit-Senn. 


Our self-love can be resigned to the 
sacrifice of everything but itself. — La 
Harpe. 


Our self-love is ever ready to revolt 
from our better judgment, and join 
the enemy within. — Steele. 


Self-love makes as many tyrants, 
perhaps, as love. — Imbert. 


0 impudent! regardful of thy own, 
whose thoughts are centred on thyself 
alone I — Dryden. 


In all time selMove has blinded the 
wls^. — Villefj^A 


A prudent consideration, for Number 
One.— Btdwer-LyttOm 

I to myself am dearer than a friend. 
—Shakespeare. 

Would you hurt a man keenest, 
©trike at his self-love.^ — ^Lew Wallace. 


Self is the great antichrist and anti- 
'God in the world, that sets up itself 
above all else. — Ohamoek. 


The most amiable people are those 
who least wound the self-love of others. 
— Bruybre. 

Almost every one flatters himself 
that he and his are esceptionable.*-^ 
Alphonse Karr. 
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Self-love is not so vile a sin as self- 
neglecting. — Shakespeare. 

Men indulge those opinions and 
practices that favor their pretensions. 
— L'Estrange. 


Of all mankind, each loves himself 
the best. — Terence..^ 


Self-love is more cunning than the 
most cunning man in the world. — La 
Rochefoucauld. 


Cut out the love of self, like an 
autumn lotus with thy hand ! — 
Buddha. 


All other love is extinguished _ by 
self-love ; beneficence, humanity, jus- 
tice, philosophy, sink under it. — Epi- 
curus. 


Whatever discoveries we may have 
made in the regions of self-love, there 
still remain many unknown lands. — 
Rochefoucauld. 


It is the nature of extreme self-lov- 
ers as they will sec an house on fire 
and it were but to roast their eggs, — 
Bacon. 


Blind self-love, vanity, lifting aloft 
her empty head, and indiscretion, 
prodigal of secrets more transparent 
than glass, follow close behind. — Hor- 
ace. 


A man who lo\ies only himself and 
his pleasures is vain, presumptuous, 
and wicked even from principle. — Vau- 
venargues. 


Plato said that of all things in the 
world we should beweire of that folly 
by which most men please themselves 
and despise a better judgment. — Jer- 
emy Taylor. 


Esteeming others merely for thw 
agreement with us in religion, opinion, 
and manner of living is only a- less 
offensive kind of self-adoration.^Eev. 
T. Adam. , ; < 


Nothing is so capable of diminishing 
self-love as the observation that we 
disapprove at one time what we ap- 
prove at another. — Rochefoucauld. 

Man’s that savage beast whose mind, 
from reason to self-love declined, de- 
lights to prey upon his kind. — Sir J. 
Denham. 


Self-love is an instrument useful but 
dangerous; it often wounds the hand 
which makes use of it, and seldom does 
good without doing harm. — Rousseau. 


Every man is prompted by the love 
of himself to imagine that he possesses 
some qualities superior, either in kind 
or degree, to those which he sees al- 
lotted to the rest of the world. — Dr. 
Johnson. 


A gentleman is one who understands 
and shows every mark of deference to 
the claims of self-love in others, and 
exacts it in return from them. — Haz- 
litt. 


That man alone loves himself rightly 
who procures the greatest possible 
good to himself through the whole of 
his existence, and so pursues pleasure 
as not to give for it more than it is 
worth. — Benjamin Franklin. 


Self-love is the instrument of our 
preservation; it resembles the provi- 
sion for the perpetuity of mankind. 
It is necessary, 'it is dear to us, it gives 
us pleasure, and we must conceal It. — 
Voltaire. 


O villainous ! I have looked upon 
the world for four times seven years; 
and since I could distinguish betwixt a 
benefit and an injury, I never found 
man that knew how to love himself. — ' 
Shakespeare. 


Self-love is a principle of action; 
but among no class of human beings 
has nature so profusely distributed this 
I principle of life and action as tdi rough 
;the whole sensitive family of genius,— 
Isaac Disraeli 


It is falling in love with our own 
mistaken ideas that makes fools and 
beggars of half mankind. — Xoung. 


Such is the infatuation of self-love, 
that, though in the genenai doctrine of 
the wnitar world all laMn agree# yet al* 
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most everyone flatters himself that his 
own case is to be an exception from 
the common rule. — Blair. 


The secret of our self-love is just the 
same as that of our liberality and 
candor. We prefer ourselves to others 
only because we have a more intimate 
consciousness and confirmed opinion of 
our own claims and merits than of any 
other person’s. — Hazlitt. 


That the principle of self-love (or, 
in other words, the desire of happi- 
ness) is neither an object of approba- 
tion nor of blame, is sufficiently obvi- 
ous. It is inseparable from the nature 
of man as a rational and a sensitive 
being. — Dugald Stewart. 


Every man, like Narcissus, becomes 
enamored of the reflection of himself, 
only choosing a substance instead of a 
shadow. His love for any particular 
woman is self-love at second-hand, 
vanity reflected, compound egotism. — 
Horace Smith. 


Self-love, in a well-regulated breast, 
is as the steward of the household, 
superintending the expenditure, and 
seeing that benevolence herself should 
be prudential, in order to be perma- 
nent, by providing that the reservoir 
which feeds should also be fed. — Col- 
ton. 


Those who have affirmed self-love 
to be the basis of all our sentiments 
and all our actions are much in the 
right. There is no occasion to demon- 
strate that men have a face; as little 
need is there of proving to them, that 
they are actuated by self-love. — Vol- 
taire. 


Self-love isv m almost all men, such 
an over-weight that they are incredu- 
lous of a man’s habitual preference of 
the general good to his own ; but when 
they see it proved by orifices of ease, 
wealth, rank, and of life itself, there 
is no limit to their admiratlonu-rEmer- 
son. i 


Oh, the incomparable contrivance of 
Nature, who has ordered all things in 
so even a method that wherever she h£^ 
been less bountiful in her gifts, there 


she makes it up with a larger dose of 
self-love, which supplies the former 
deficits and makes all even. — Eras- 
mus. 


It is allowed that the cause of most 
actions, good or bad, may be resolved 
into the love of ourselves ; but the self- 
love of some men inclines them to 
please others, and the self-love of oth- 
ers is wholly employed in pleasing 
themselves. This makes the great dis- 
tinction between virtue and vice. — 
Swift. 


The most notorious swindler has not 
assumed so many names as self-love, 
nor is so much ashamed of his own. 
She calls herself patriotism, when at 
the same time she is rejoicing at ju^t 
as mnch calamity to her native coun- 
try as will introduce herself into pow- 
er, and expel her rivals. — Colton. 


It is this unquiet self-love that ren- 
ders us so sensitive. The sick man, 
who sleeps ill, thinks the night long. 
We exaggerate, from cowardice, all the 
evils which we encounter ; they are 
great, but our sensibility increases 
them. The true way to bear them is 
to yield ourselves up with confidence 
to God. — F6nelon. 


If we listen to our self-love, we shall 
estimate our lot less by what it is than 
by what it is not ; shall dwell upon its 
hindrances and be blind to its possi- 
bilities; and, comparing it only with 
imaginary lives, shall indulge in flat- 
tering dreams of what we should do if 
we had but power, and give if we had 
but wealth, and be if we had no temp- 
tations. — James Martineau. 


Self-love, the spring of motion, sects the 
soul ; 

Reason’s comparing balance rule? the whole. 
Man, but for that^ no action could attend, 
And, but for this, were active to no end: 
Fix’d like a plant on his peculiar spot, 

To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot; 

Or, meteor-like, flame lawless thfo’ the void, 
Destroying ‘others, by himself destroy’d. 

—Pope. 

The cause of all the blunders edm- 
mitted by man arises from this ex- 
cessive self-love. For the lover * is 
blinded by the object loved'; so that 
passes a wrong judgment tm what 
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just, good aud beautiful, thinking that 
he ought always to honor what belongs 
to hinaself in preference to truth. For 
he who intends to be a great man ought 
to love neither himself nor his own 
things, but only what is just, whether 
it happens to be done by himself, or 
by another.— Plato. 

Self-praise 

A man’s praises have very musical 
and charming accents in another’s 
mouth, but very flat and untunable in 
his own. — Xenophon, 

Self-preservation 

No evangelical precept jostles out 
that of a lawful self-preservation.— 
Sonth- 

Self-reliance 

The basis of good manners is self- 
reliance. — Emerson. 


Time and I against any two. — - 
Philip the Second. 


For they can conquer who believe 
they can. — Virgil. 


Doubt whom you will, but never 
yourself. — Bovee. 


Do thine own work, and know thy- 
self.— Plato. 


Think wrongly, if you please, but 
in all cases think for yourself. — Les- 
sing. 


Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 
'^hj^ch we ascribe to Heaven. — Shake- 
speare. 


No man should part with his own 
individuality and become that of an- 
other. — Ohahning. 


If you would have a faithful serv- 
ant, and one that you like, serve your- 
self. — Franklin. 


Let every eye negotiate for itself, 
and trust no agent.— Shakespeare.' 


It is seldom that we find out how 
great are our resources until we are 
thrown upon them. — Bovee. 


Welcome evermore to gods and men 
is the self-helping man. — Emerson. 


If women only knew the extent of 
their power I — ^Alphonse Karr. 


Trust not overmuch to the blessed 
Magdalen; learn to protect yourself. 
— Beaconsfield. 


A person under the firm persuasion 
that he can command resources vir- 
tually has them. — Livy. 


The weakest spot in every man is 
where he thinks himself to be the 
wisest. — Nathaniel Emmons. 


The supreme fall of falls is this, — 
the first doubt of one’s self. — Mme. de 
Gasparin. 


If there be a faith that can remove 
mountains, it is faith in one’s own 
power. — Marie Ebner-Eschenbach. 


tie is best served who has no occa- 
sion to put the hand of others at the 
end of his arms. — Cervantes. 


I have ever held it as a maxim 
never to do that through another 
which it was possible for me to exe- 
cute myself. — Montesquieu. 


Our own opinion of ourselves should 
be lower than that formed by others, 
for we have a better chance at our 
imperfections. — Thomas 3- Kempis. 


Though we best know and cannot 
deny otir ilnperfections, it is not for 
us to lose our self-reliance and true 
manhood. — Chamfort. 


Help from without is often enfee- 
bling in its effects, but help from with- 
in invariably invigorates, — Samuel 
Smiles. 


Look well into thyself? there is a 
source Which will always spring up 
if thou wilt always search there.*— 
Marcus Antoninus. 


Opposition is what we want and 
must iiave> to be good for anything. 
HardfiMp is the native soil of manhood 
and seMifeliande.^ — John Neal 
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Great is the strength of an individ- 
ual soul true to its high trust ; mighty 
is it, even to the redemption of a 
world. — Mrs. L. M. Child. 


In life, as in whist, hope nothing 
from the way cards may be dealt to 
you. Play the cards, whatever they 
be, to the best of your skill. — Bulwer- 
Lytton. 


Thoroughly to believe in one’s own 
self, so one’s self were thorough, were 
to do great things. — Tennyson. 


As it is in himself alone that man 
can find true and enduring happiness, 
so in himself alone can ho find true 
and efficient consolation in misfortune. 
— Babo. 


Forget not that the man who can- 
not enjoy his own natural gifts In si- 
lence, and find his reward in the exer- 
cise of them, will generally find him- 
self badly off. — Goethe. 


He who thinks he can find within 
himself the means of doing without 
others is much mistaken*, but he who 
thinks that others cannot do without 
him is still more mistaken. — Roche- 
foucauld. 


We must calculate not on the 
weather, nor on fortune, but upon God 
and ourselves. He may fail us in the 
gratification of our wishes, but never 
in the encounter with our exigencies. 
— Simms. 

Watch over yourself* Be your own 
accuser, then your judge; ask yourself 
grace sometimes, and, if there is need, 
impose upon yourself some pain. — 
Seneca. 


Humility is the part of wisdom, and 
is most becoming in men. But let no 
one discourage self-reliance; it is, of 
all the rest, the greatest quality of 
true manliness.— "Kossuth. 


It is for little souK that truckle un- 
der the weight of affairs, not to know 
how clearly to disengage themselves, 
and not to ^ow how to lay them aside 
and take them up agaim**— Montaigne 


Providence has done, and I am per- 
suaded is disposed to do, a great deal 
for us; but we are not to forget the 
fable of Jupiter and the countryman. 
— Washington. 


It’s right to trust in God ; but, if 
you don’t stand to your halliards your 
craft’ll miss stays, and your faith’ll 
be blown out of the bolt-ropes In the 
turn of a marlinspike. — George Mac- 
Donald. 


It is impossible you should take true 
root but by the fair weather that you 
make yourself; it is needful that you 
frame the season for your own harvest 
— Shakespeare. 


Self-distrust is the cause of most of 
our failures. In the assurance of 
strength there is strength, and they 
are the weakest, however strong, who 
have no faith in themselves or their 
powers. — Bovee. 


Men on all occasions throw them- 
selves upon foreign assistances to spare 
their own, which are the only certain 
and sufficient ones with which they can 
arm themselves. — INIontaigne. 


It is at the approach of extreme 
danger when a hollow puppet can ac- 
complish nothing, that power falls into 
the mighty hands of nature, of the 
spirit giant-bom, who listens only to 
himself, and knows nothing of com- 
pacts. — Schiller. 


Confidence in one’s self is the chief 
nurse of magnanimity, which confi- 
dence, notwithstanding, doth not leave 
the care of necessary furniture for it ; 
and therefore, of all the Grecians, 
Homer doth ever make Achilles the 
heist armed. — Sir P. Sidney. 


The human mind, in proportion as 
it is deprived of external resources, 
sedulously labors to find within itself 
the means of happiness, learns to rely 
with confidence on its own exertions, 
and gains with greater certainty the 
power of being happy.^ — Zimmermann. 


Nine times out of ten, the beet thing 
that can happen to a young man is ta 
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be tos.3ed overboard and compelled to 
sink or swim for himself. In all my 
acquaintance I never knew a man to 
be drowned who was worth the saving. 
' — James A. Garfield. 


Both poetry and philosophy are 
prodigal of eulogy over the mind which 
ransoms itself by its own energy from 
a captivity to custom, which breaks 
the common bounds of empire, and 
cuts a Simplon o’^er mountains of dif- 
ficulty for its own purposes, whether of 
good or of evil. — Horace Mann. 


Whatever your sex or position, life 
is a battle in which you are to show 
your pluck ; and woe be to the coward ! 
Whether passed on a bed of sickness or 
a tented field, it is ever the same fair 
play, and admits no foolish distinc- 
tions. Despair and postponement are 
cowardice and defeat. Men were born 
to succeed, not to fail. — Thoreau. 


For the man who makes everything 
that leads to happiness, or near to it, 
to depend upon himself, and not upon 
other men, on whose good or evil ac- 
tions his own doings are compelled to 
hinge, — such a one, I say, has adopted 
the very best plan for living happily. 
This is the man of moderation ; this is 
the man of manly character and of 
wisdom. — ^Plato. 


Philosophers have very justly re- 
marked that the only solid instruction 
is that which the pupil brings from his 
own depths; that the true instruction 
is not that which transmits notions 
wholly formed, but that which renders 
him capable of forming for himself 
good opinions. That which they have 
said in regard to the intellectual fac- 
ulties applies equally to the moral 
faculties. There is for the soul a spon- 
taneous culture, on which depends all 
the real progress in perfection. — Deg- 
erando. 


Men seem neither to understand 
their riches nor their strength; of the 
former they believe greater things than 
they should ; of the latter much less. 
Self-reliance^ and self-denial will teach 
a man to drink out of his own cistern, 
and eat his own sweet bread, and to 


learn and labor truly to get his living, 
and carefully to expend the good things 
committed to his trust. — Lord Bacon. 

Self-respect 

The truest self-respect is not to 
think of self. — Beecher. 


Above all things, reverence yourself. 
— Pythagoras. 


Self-respect, — the corner-stone of all 
virtue. — Sir John Herschel. 


A man who is not ashamed of him- 
self need not be ashamed of his early 
condition. — Daniel Webster. 


Who will adhere to him that aban- 
dons himself? — Sir P. Sidney. 


Let us respect gray Lairs, but, above 
all, our own.— J. Petit-Senn. 


Content to do the best work he 
could, to preserve his own dignity, and 
leave the rest to future. — Hamerton. 


Self-respect is, next to religion, the 
chiefest bridle of all vices. — Bacon. 


All must respect those who respect 
themselves. — Beaconsfield. 


Every man stamps his value on him- 
self; the price we challenge for our- 
selves is given us. — Schiller. 


Let a man use great reverence and 
manners to himself. — Pythagoras. 


' Self-respect governs morality: re- 
spect for others governs our behavior. 
— S4gur. 


I care n6t so much what I am Su 
the opinion of others as what I am In 
my own ; X would be rich of myself and 
not by l>orrowing. — Montaigne. 


To have a respect for ourselves 
guides duF morials; and to have a def- 
erence for others governs our manners. 
— Sterne. 


No more im^rtant duty can be 
urged upon those who are entering the 
great theater of life than simple loyal- 
ty to their best convictions. — Ohay'.a 
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Be noble-minded! Our own heart, 
and not other men’s opinions of us, 
forms our true honor. — Schiller. 


When thou hast profited so much 
that thou respectest even thyself, thou 
mayst let go thy tutor. — Seneca. 


A man can do without his own ap- 
probation in much society, but he must 
make great exertions to gain it when 
he lives alone. — Sydney Smith. 


I will have a care of being a slave 
to myself, for it is a perpetual, a 
shameful, and the heaviest of all servi- 
tudes; and this may be done by mod- 
erate desires. — Seneca. 


It has been said that self-respect is 
the gate of heaven, and the most cur- 
sory observation shows that a degree 
of reserve adds vastly to the latent 
force of character. — Tuckerman. 


The pious and just honoring o^ our- 
selves may be thought the radical mois- 
ture and fountain-head from whence 
every laudable and worthy enterprise 
issue? .<>rlh. — Milton. 


Have not too low thoughts of thy- 
self. The confidence a man hath of 
his being pleasant in his demeanor is a 
means whereby he infallibly cometh to 
be such. — Burton. 


Never violate the sacredness of your 
individual self-respect. Be true to your 
own mind and conscience, your heart 
and your soul ; so only can you be true 
to God. — Theodore Parker. 


Self-respect is the noblest garment 
with which a man may clothe himself, 
— ^the most elevating feeling with 
which the mind can be inspired. One 
of Pythagoras* wisest maxims, in his 
Golden Verses, is that in which he en- 
joins the pupil to “reverence himself.** 
•—Samuel Smiles. 


Be and continue poor, young man, 
while others around you grow rich by 
fraud and disloyalty ; be without place 
or power, while others beg their w^y 
upwards ; bear the pain of disappoint- 
ed hopes, while others gain theirs by 
fiattery; forego the gracious pressure 


of the hand, for which others cringe 
and crawl. Wrap yourself in your 
own virtue, and seek a friend and your 
daily bread. If you have, in such a 
course, grown gray with unblenched 
honor, bless God and die. — Heinzel- 
mann. 


It may be no less dangerous to claim, 
on certain occasions, too little than too 
much. There is something captivating 
in spirit and intrepidity, to which we 
often yield as to a resistless power; 
nor can we often yield as to a resistless 
power; nor can he reasonably expect 
the confidence of others who too ap- 
parently distrusts himself. — Johnson. 

Self-rigliteotisiiess 

Regret not that which is past; and 
trust not to thine own righteousness. — 
St. Anthony. 


^ Never have I greater reason for sus- 
picion that when I am particularly 
pleased with myself, my faith, my 
progress, and my alms. — Christian 
Sc'-iver. 


Let us pray God that He would root 
out of our hearts every thing of our 
own planting, and set out there, with 
His own hands, the tree of life, bear- 
ing all manner of fruits. — F^nelon. 


Tou can always tell when a man is 
a great ways from God — he "s alwajrs 
talking about himself, how good he is. 
But the moment he sees God by the 
eye of faith, he is down on his knees, 
and, like Job, he cries, “Behold I am 
vile.’* — D. L. Moody. 


There is nothing so small but that 
we may honor God by asking His guid- 
ance of it, or insult Him by taking it 
into our own hands ; and what is true 
of the Deity is equally true of His 
revelation. — Ruskin. 


For when man comes to front the 
everlasting God, and look the splendor 
of His judgments in the face, personal 
integrity, the dream nf spotl^ness 
and innocence, vanishes into thin air; 
your decencies and your church-goings 
and your rej^ilarities and your attach- 
ment to a ^rrect school and party, 
your gospel formulas of scund doctrine 
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— what is all that, in. front of Ae 
blaze of the wrath to come? — h. W. 
Robertson* 


To depend partly upon Christ s 
righteousness and partly upon our own 
is to set one foot upon a rock and an- 
other in the quicksands. Christ will 
either be to us all in all in point of 
righteousness, or else nothing at all. 
Thomas Erskine. 


God has nothing to say to the self- 
righteous. Unless you humble your- 
self before Him in the dust, and con- 
fess before Him your iniquities and 
sins, the gate of heaven, which is open 
only for sinners, saved by grace, must 
be shut against you forever. U. 
Moody. 


A man may as certainly miscarry 
'fijy his seeming righteousness and sup- 
posed graces, as by gross sins; and 
that is, when a man doth trust in these 
as his righteousness before God, for 
the satisfying His justice, appeasing 
His wrath, procuring His favor, and 
obtaining his own pardon. — Joseph 
Alleine. 


What self-righteous persons take to 
themselves, is the same work that 
Christ was engaged in when He was 
in His agony and bloody sweat, and 
when He died on the cross, which was 
the greatest thing that ever the eyes of 
angels beheld. Christ could accom- 
plish other parts of this work without 
cost; but this cost Him His life, as 
well as innumerable pains and labors. 
Yet this is the part which self-right- 
eous persons go about to accomplish 
for themselves. — Jonathan Edwards. 

Self-sacrifloe 

Happy the man whom indulgent for- 
tune allows to pay to virtue what he 
owes to nature, and to make a gener- 
ous gift of what must otherwise be 
ravished from him by cruel necessity. 
^Hume. 


Contempt of all outward things, 
which come in competition with duty, 
fulfills the ideal of human greatness. 
This conviction, that readiness to sac- 
rifice lifers highest material good and 
life itself, is essential to the elevation 


of human nature, is no illusion of 
ardent youth, nor outburst of blind 
enthusiasm. It does not yield to grow- 
ing wisdom. It is confirmed by all ex- 
perience. It is sanctioned by conscience 
— that universal and eternal lawgiver 
whose chief dictate is, that every thing 
must be yielded up for the right. — W. 
E. Ohanning. 


That which especially distinguishes 
a high order of man from a low order 
of man, that which constitutes human 
goodness, human nobleness, is surely 
not the degree of enlightenment with 
which men pursue their own advan- 
tage ; but it is self-forgetfulness ; it is 
self-sacrifice; it is the disregard of 
personal pleasure, personal indulgence, 
personal advantage, remote or present, 
because some other line of conduct is 
more right. — J. A. Froude. 

S elf-suffioleuoy 

An obstinate, ungovernable self- 
sufficiency plainly points out to us that 
state of imperfect maturity at -which 
the graceful levity of youth is lost and 
the solidity of experience not yet ac- 
quired. — Junius. 

Self-wiU 

Lawless are they that make their 
wills their law. — Shakespeare. 


Self-will is so ardent and active that 
it will break a world to pieces to make 
a stool to sit on. — Cecil. 


Be not under the dominion of thine 
own will ; it is the vice of the ignorant^ 
who vainly presume on their own un- 
derstanding. — Cervantes. 


Weakness has many stages. There 
is a difference between feebleness by 
the impotency of the will, of the will 
to the resolution, of the resolution to 
the choice of means, of the choice of 
the means to the application. — Cardi- 
nal de Retz. 

Sense 

What thin partitions sense from 
thought divide I — Pope. 


The hand of little employment hath 
the daintier sense. — Shakespeare. 
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You are an annihilator of sense. — 
Congreve. 


He had used the word in its Pick- 
wickian sense. — Dickens. 


You cram these words into mine 
ears, against the stomach of my sense. 
— Shakespeare. 


Whatsoever contradicts my sense, 

I hate to see, and never can believe. 

— Roscommon. 


He who loses not his senses in cer- 
tain things has no senses to lose. — 
Lessing. 


The trouble with men of sense is 
that they are so dreadfully in earnest 
all the while. — Bovee. 


’Tis use alone that sanctifies expense 
And splendor borrows all her rays from 
sense. — Pope. 


Good sense, which only is the gift of 
heaven. 

And though no science, fairly worth the 
seven. — Pope, 


If Poverty is the Mother of Crimes, 
want of Sense is the Father. — Be La 
Bruyfere. 


Good sense and good nature are 
never separated, though the ignorant 
world has thought otherwise. — ^Dry- 
den, 


Fine sense and exalted sense are 
not half so useful as common sense; 
there are forty men of wit for ode 
man of good sense ; and he that will 
carry nothing about with him but 
gold, will be every day at a loss for 
readier change. — Addison. 


Sense is our helmet, wit is but the plume; 
The plume expoj^es, Tis our helmet saves. 
Sense is the diamond, weighty, solid, sound; 
When cut by wit, it casts a brighter beam; 
Yet, wit apart, it is a diamond still. 

■ — Young. 


To act with common sense, accord- 
ing to the moment, is the best wisdom 
I know; and the best philosophy, to 
do one’s duties, to take the world as it 
comes, submit respectfully to one’s lot, 
bless the goodness that has given us so 
much happiness with it, whatever it is, 
and despise affectation. — ^Horace Wal- 
pole. 


All the beautiful orders of architec- 
ture and creations of the pencil, all 
the conceptions of the beautiful in 
nature and art and humanity, are im 
ventions extorted, as it were, from the 
mind to extend and increase the pleas- 
ures of sense. — Elihu Burritt. 

Sensibility 

Sensibility is nature’s celestia’ 
spring. — Sir Walter Scott. 


Men have marble, women waxen, 
minds. — Shakespeare. 


How many people there are who 
are desperate by too quick a sense of 
a constant infelicity ! — Jeremy Tay- 
lor. 


Him of the western dome, whose weighty 
sense 

Flows in fit words and heavenly eloquence. 

— Dryden. 


Breasts that beat, and cheeks that 
glow. — Br. Johnson. 

Feeling loves a subdued light. — 
Mme. Swetchine. 


And the touch’d needle trembles to 
the pole. — Pope. 


Of plain sound sense life’s current coin is 
made; 

With that we drive the most substantial 
trade. — Young. 


It is commonly a dangerous thing 
for a man to have more sense than 
his neighbors. Socrates paid for his 
superiority with his life; and if Aris- 
totle saved his skin, it was by taking 
to his heels In time* — Wieland^ 


Susceptible persons are more affect- 
ed by a change of tone than by unex- 
pected words.^ — George Eliot. 


Too much sensibility creates un- 
happiness, too much insensibility cre- 
ates crime. — Talleyrand. 


The heart that is soonest aw^^.ke to 
the flowers is always the first to be 
touched by the thorns. — Moore. 
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Excessive sensibility is only another 
rfimA for morbid self-consciousness. — 
Bovee. 


The really sensitive are too sensi- 
tive to ever talk about it. — Mme. de 
Rieux. 


Chords that vibrate sweetest pleasure, 
Thrill the deepest notes o£ wo. — Burns. 

Where bright imagination reigns, 
the fine-\^rought spirit feels acuter 
pains. — Hannah More. 


Sensibility cannot be acquired ; peo- 
ple are born thus, or they have it not. 
— Mme. de Genlis. 


It is with feeling as with religion; 
if a man really have any, he will have 
“none to speak of.”— H. N. Hudson. 


Forbear sharp speeches to her ; she’s 
a lady so tender of rebukes that words 
are strokes, and strokes death to her. 
— Shakespeare. 


If sensuality were happiness, beasts 
were happier than men ; but human 
felicity is lodged in the soul, not in the 
flesh. — Seneca. 


How many women are born too 
finely organized in sense and soul for 
the highway they must walk with feet 
unshod I — O. W. Holmes. 


Dearly bought the hidden treasure 
finer feelings can bestow. — ^Burns. 


The soul of music slumbers in the 
shell, till waked and kindled by the 
master’s spell. — Rogers. 


That chastity of honor that felt a 
stain like a wound. — Burke. 


Women are more susceptible to pain 
than to pleasure. — Montaigne, 


Women are ever the dupes or vic- 
tims of their extreme sensitiveness. — 
Balzac. 


It appears to me that strong sense 
and acute sensibility together consti- 
tute genius. — G. P. Morris. 


The wild-flower wreath of feeling, 
the sunbeam, of the heart. — Halleck. 


The sensibility of man to trifles, 
and his insensibility to great things, 
are the marks of a strange inversion. 
— Pascal. 


There are moments when petty 
slights are harder to bear than even a 
serious injury. Men have died of the 
festering of a gnat-bite. — Cecil Danby. 


Laughter and tears are meant to 
turn the wheels of the same machinery 
of sensibility; one is wind-power, and 
the other water-power, that is all.— 
Holmes. 


Prompt sense of equity! to thee belongs 
The swift redress of unexamined wrongs! 
Eager to serve, the cause perh^is untried. 
But always apt to choose the suffering sideC 
— Hannah More. 


Nor peace, nor ease the heart can know 
Which, like the needle true, 

Turns at the touch of joy or woe, 

But turning, trembles too. — Mrs. Greville 


The wounded limb shrinks even 
from the gentlest touch, and to the 
nervous the smallest shadow excites 
alarm. — Ovid. 


Feeling hearts — touch them but lightly — 
pour 

A. thousand melodies unheard bcfoi-e. 

— Rogers. 


Sensibility would be a good portress 
if she had but one hand; with her 
right she opens the door to pleasure, 
but with her left to pain. — Colton. 


A sensitive plant in a garden grew. 

And the young winds fed it with silver 
dew, 

And it opened its fan-like leaves to the 
light, 

And closed them beneath the kisses or 
night. —Shelley. 


Women endowed with remarkable 
sensibilities enjoy much, but they also 
suffer much. The greater the light, 
the stronger will be the shadow. — 
Anna Cora Mowatt. 


Men’s feelings are always purest 
and most glowing in the hour of meet- 
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ing and of farewell; like the glaciers, 
which are transparent and rosy-hued 
only at sunrise and sunset, but 
throughout the day gray and cold. — 
Richter. 


It seem’d as if each thought and look 
And motion were that minute chain’d 
Fast to the spot such root she took, 

And — like a sunflower by a brook, 

With face upturn’d — so still remain’d I 
— Moore. 


The hearts of some women tremble 
like leaves at every breath of love 
which reaches them, and they are still 
again. Others, like the ocean, are 
moved only by the breath of a storm, 
and not so easily lulled to rest. — 
Longfellow. 


We care not how many see us in 
choler, when we rave and bluster, and 
make as much noise and bustle as we 
can ; but if the kindest and most gen- 
erous affection comes across us, we 
suppress every sign of it, and hide 
ourselves in nooks and covert. — Lan- 
dor. 


Since trifles make the sum of human things, 

And half our misery from our foibles 
springs; 

Since life s best joys consist in peace and 
ease, 

And though but few cav sirve, yet an may 
please; 

Oh, let th’ ungentle spirit learn from 
hence, 

A small unkindness is a great offence. 

— Hannah More. 


Sensibility appears to me to be 
neither good nor evil in itself, but in 
its application. Under the influence 
of Christian principle, it makes saints 
and martyrs ; ill-directed, or uncon- 
trolled, it is a snare, and the source of 
every temptation; besides, as people 
cannot get it if it is not given them, 
to descant on it seems to me as idle 
as to recommend people to have black 
eyes or fair complexions. — Hannah 
More. 


Where virtue is, sensibility is the 
ornament and becoming attire of vir- 
tue. On certain occasions it may al- 
most be said to become virtue. But 
sensibility and all the amiable quali- 
ties 'nay likewise become, and too 


often have become, the panders of vice 
and the instruments <Jf seduction. — 
Coleridge. 

Sensuality 

Sensuality is the death of the soul. 
— Balzac. 


Sin is the mother, and shame the 
daughter of lewdness. — Sir P. Sidney. 


The body of a sensualist is the coffin 
of a dead soul. — Bovee. 


A youth of sensuality and intem- 
perance delivers over a worn-out body 
to old age. — Cicero. 


Sensuality not only debases both 
body and mind, but dulls the keen 
edge of pleasure. — Fielding. 


If sensuality were happiness beasts 
were happier than men; but human 
felicity is lodged in the soul, not in 
the flesh. — Seneca. 


If sensuality he our only happiness 
we ought to envy the brutes, for in- 
stinct is a surer, shorter, safer guide 
to such happiness than reason. — Col- 
ton. 


Ingrateful man with liquorish 
draughts, and morsels unctuous, 
greases his pure mind that from it all 
consideration slips. — Shakespeare. 


When the cup of any sensual pleas- 
ure is drained to the bottom, there is 
always poison in the dregs. Anacreon 
himself declares that ^'the flowers 
swim at the top of the bowl — Jane 
Porter. 


Though selfishness hath defiled the 
whole man, yet sensual pleasure is the 
chief part of its interest, and there- 
fore by the senses it commonly works, 
and these are the doors and the win- 
dows by which iniquity entereth into 
the soul. — Baxter. 


Sordid and infamous sensuality, the 
most dreadful evil that issued from the 
box of Pandora, corrupts every heart, 
and eradicates every virtue. Fly I 
wherefore dost thou linger? Fly, cast 
not one look behind thee ; nor let even 
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thy thought return to the accursed 
evil for a moment. — F&ielon. 


of tenderest thoughts and far-reaching 
desires, which the sufferer cherishes 
as sacred treasures. — Talfourd. 


Those wretches who never have ex- 
perienced the sweets of wisdom and 
virtue, but spend all their time in 
revels and debauches, sink downward 
day after day, and make their whole 
life one continued series of errors. — 
Plato. 


I have read of a glass kept in an 
idol temple in Smyrna that would 
make beautiful things appear de- 
formed, and deformed things appear 
beautiful ; carnal sense is such a glass 
to wicked men, it makes heavenly 
things which are beautiful^ to appear 
deformed, and earthly things which 
are deformed to appear beautiful. 

R. Venning. 


For, in the language of Heraclitus, 
the virtuous soul is pure and unmixed 
light, springing from the body as a 
flash of lightning darts from the cloud. 
But the soul that is carnal and ini- 
mersed in sense, like a heavy and dank 
vapor, can with difficulty be kindled, 
and caused to raise its eyes heaven- 
ward. — Plutarch. 


If any sensual weakness arise, we 
are to yield all our sound forces to the 
overthrowing of so unnatural a rebel- 
lion; wherein how can we want cour- 
age, since -we are to deal against so 
feeble an adversary, that in itself is 
nothing but weakness? Nay, we are 
to resolve that if reason direct it, we 
must do it, and if we mpst do itj-we 
will do it; for to say “I cannot” is 
childish, and *T will not” is woman- 
ish. — Sir P. Sidney. 

Sentiment 

Sentiment is the ripened fruit of 
fancy. — Jkime. Deluzy. 


Sentiment is the poetry of the im- 
agination. — Lamartine. 


A woman should not paint senti- 
ment till she has ceased to inspire it. 
< — Lady Blessington. 


Sentiment has a Kind of divine al- 
chemy, rendering grief itself the source 


One can impose silence on senti- 
ment, but one cannot give it limits.— 
Mme. Necker. 


Sentiment is intellectualized emo- 
tion; emotion precipitated, as it were, 
in pretty crystals by the fancy.— 
Lowell. 


All sentiment is sight; because sen- 
timent has a reference to nothing be- 
yond itself, and is always real wher- 
ever a man is conscious of it. But all 
determinations of the understanding 
are not right. — Hume. 


A general loftiness of sentiment, in- 
dependence of men, consciousness of 
good intentions, self-oblivion in great 
objects, clear views of . futurity ; 
thoughts of the blessed companionship 
of saints and angels, trust in God a?4 
the friend of truth and virtue,— these 
are the states of mind in which I should 
live. — Channing. 


Sentiment and principle are often 
mistaken for each other, though, in 
fact, they widely differ. Sentiment is 
the virtue of' ideas, and^ principle the 
virtue of action. Sentiment has its 
seat in the head; principle, in the 
heart. Sentiment suggests fine ha- 
rangues and subtle distinctions; prin- 
ciple conceives just notions, and per- 
forms good actions in consequence of 
them. Sentiment refines away the 
simplicity of truth, and the plainness 
of' piety, and, as Voltaire, that cele- 
brated wit, has remarked of his no 
less celebrated contemporary, Rous- 
seau, “gives us virtue in words, and 
vice in deeds.” Sentiment may be 
called the Athenian who knew what 
was right; and principle, the Lace^ 
demonian who practiced it — Bl^ir. 

S entiment allsm 


What we mean by sentimentalism 
is that state in which a man speaks 
deep and true sentiments not because 
he feels them strongly, but because he 
perceives that they are beautiful, and 
that it is touching and fine to say them. 
— things which he fgin would feel, ana 
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fancies that he does feel. — F. W. Rob- 
ei’tson. 

Sentiments (Miscellaneous) 

Foul words and foul thoughts make 
a foul soul. 


Hate sin as you would a poisonous 
snake. 


Be gentle, genteel, genuine and gen- 
erous. 


Be happy if you can, but do not 
despise those who are otherwise, for 
you know not their troubles. 


Man is not bom to solve the prob- 
lem of the universe; but to find out 
what he has to do, and to restrain 
himself within the limits of his com- 
prehension. 


He who is false to present duty 
breaks a thread in the loom, and will 
find the flaw when he may have for- 
gotten its cause. 

Separation 

The divorced were never truly mar- 
ried. — J. L. Basford. 


Short retirement urges sweet re- 
turn. — Milton. 


They that do nothing are in the 
readiest way to do that which is worse 
than nothing. 


Kick a barking dog and he will bark 
the more. Never notice him, and he 
will shut up. 


Speak to living ears as you will 
wish you had spoken when they are 
dead. 


The boy who uses vulgar words will 
be shunned by all right-minded boys. 


The relations of all living end in 
separation. — Mahabharata. 


Short absence quickens love. — Mira- 
beau. 


There exists no cure for a heart 
wounded with the sword of separation. 
Hitopadesa. 


Indifferent souls never part ; im- 
passioned souls part, and return to 
one another. — Mme. Swetchine. 


Do you want true peace with men? 
Make your peace with God, 


For since mine eyes your joyous 
sight did miss, my cheerful day is 
turned to cheerless night. — Spenser. 


The fewer the thoughtless words 
spoken, the less regret. 


When other people are fretful, do 
you be merciful and patient. 


Beauty is a quality of the heart. It 
Is more than skin deep. 


Every person has two educations — 
one which he receives from others, and 
one more important, which he gives 
himself. 


It many times falls out that we 
deem ourselves much deceived by 
others because we first deceive our- 
selves. 


If you are going to do a good thing, 
do it now; if you are going to do a 
mean thing, wait till to-morrow. 


Thy soul * * * 

Is as far from my grasp, is as free, 

As the stars from the mountain-tops hr, 
As the pearl in the depths of the sea, 

From the portionless king that would wear 
it. — E, C. Stedman. 


The limneFs art may trace the absent fea- 
ture. 

And give the eye of distant weeping faith 

To view the form of its idolatry; 

But oh! the scenes ’mid which they met 
and parted; 

,The thoughts — the recollections sweet and 
bitter,— , ^ ^ , 

Th’ Elysian dreams of lovers, when they 
loved,— 

Who shall restore them? — ^Maturin. 


O thou that dost inhabit in my 
breast, leave not the mansion so long 
tenantless; lest, growing ruinous, the 
building fall and leave no memory of 
what it was! — Shakespeare- 
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When loving hearts are separated, 
not the one which is exhaled to heaven, 
but the survivor, it is which tastes 
the sting of death. — Duchess de Pras- 
lin. 


When two loving hearts are torn 
asunder, it is a shade better to be the 
one that is driven away into action 
than the bereaved twin that petrifies 
at home, — Charles Reade. 


I quit Paris unwillingly, because I 
must part from my friends ; and I quit 
the country unwillingly, because I 
must part from myself. — Joubert. 

Sermon (See Preacliing) 

I would not have preachers torment 
their hearers, and detain them with 
long and tedious preaching. — Luther. 


A divine ought to calculate his ser- 
mons as an astrologer does his al- 
manac — to the meridian of the place 
and people where he lives. — Hughes. 


Reasons are the pillars of the fabric 
of a sermon, but similitudes are^ the 
windows which give the best light. 
The faithful minister avoids such 
stories whose mention may suggest bad 
thoughts to the auditors, and wil' not 
use a light comparison to. make ther^ 
of a grave application, for fear lest his 
poison go further than his antidote. — 
Puller. 

Servants 

Servant of God, well done. — ^Milton. 


A pampered menial drove me from 
the door. — Thomas Moss. 


Master, go on, and I will follow thee 
To the last gasp, with truth and loyalty, 
— Shakespeare. 


If thou hast a loitering servant, 
send him of thy errand just before his 
dinner. — Puller. 


From kings to cobblers ’tis the same; 
Bad servants wound their masters’ fame. 

— Gay. 


Reward a good servant well; and 
rather get quit of a bad one than dis- 
quiet thyself with him. — Fuller. 


Be not too familiar with thy serv- 
ants; at first it may beget love, but 
in the end ’twill breed contempt.-^ 
Puller. 


Perfect servants would be the worst 
of all for certain masters, whose hap- 
piness consists in finding fault with 
them. — 3 . Petit-Senn. 


— From the king 

To the beggar, by gradation, all are serv- 
ants; 

And you must grant, the slavery is less 
To study to please one, than many. 

— Massinger. 


Be not served with kinsman, or 
friends, or men intreated to stay; for 
they expect much, and do little; nor 
with such as are amorous, for their 
heads are intoxicated ; and keep rather 
too few, than one too many. — Lord 
Burleigh. 


Expect not more from servants than is just; 
Reward them well, if they observe their 
trust, 

Nor with them cruelly or pride invade; 
Since God and nature them our brothers 
made. — Denham. 


Let thy servants be such as thou 
mayest command, and entertain none 
about thee but yeomen, to whom thou 
givest wages ; for those that will serve 
thee without thy hire will cost thee 
treble as much as they that know thy 
fare. — Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Service 

My heart is ever at your service.— 
Shakespeare. 


They also serve who only stand and 
wait. — ^Milton. 


You know that love 

Will creep in service where it cannot go. 

•—Shakespeare, 


They serve God well, 

Who serve his creatures, 

' — Mrs. Norton. 


Who seeks for aid 

Must show how service sought can be ie« 
paid. — Lord Lytton. 


I am an ass, indeed, you may prove 
it by my long ears. I have served him 
from the hour of my nativity to this 
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instant, and have nothing at his hands 
for my service but blows. When I am 
cold, he heats me with beating. — 
Shakespeare. 


Had I but serv’d my God with half the zeal 
I serv’d my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 

— Shakespeare. 


We are his. 

To serve him nobly in the common cause, 
True to the death, but not to be his slaves. 

— Cowper. 


And ye shall succor men; 

’Tis nobleness to serve; 

Help them who cannot help again: 
Beware from right to swerve. 

— Emerson. 


Small service is true service while it lasts: 
Of humblest friends, bright Creature! 
scorn not one; 

The Daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the lingering dew-drop from the 
Sun. — Wordsworth. 


When I have attempted to join my- 
self to others by services, it proved 
an intellectual trick, — no more. They 
eat your service like apples, and leave 
you out. But love them, and they 
feel you, and delight in you all the 
time. — ^Emerson. 

Servility 

A nod from a lord is a breakfast for 
a fool. — Franklin. 


O villains, vipers, dogs, easily won 
to fawn on any man ! — Shakespeare. 


Servility is to devotion what hypoc- 
risy is to virtue. — Mme. de Girardin. 


With that can creep, and pride that 
licks the dust. — Pope. 


The politics of courtiers reseinble 
their shadows; they cringe and turn 
with the sun of the day. — J. Petit- 
Senn. 


Servility is disgusting to a truly 
noble character, and engenders » only 
contempt. — Hosea Ballou. 

Servitude 

It is fit and necessary that some per- 
sons in the world should be in love 
with a splendid servitude, — South, 


Corrupted freemen are the worst of 
slaves. — Garrick. 


Servitude seizes on few, but many 
seize on her. — Seneca. 


Slavery is as ancient as war, and 
war as human nature. — Voltaire. 


Servitude is inherent; we are all 
slaves to duty or to force. — Marguerite 
de Valois. 


All are born to observe laws; few 
are born to establish them. — Carlyle. 


We become willing servants to the 
good by the bonds their virtues lay 
upon us. — Sir P. Sidney. 


To use the hands in making quick- 
lime into mortar is better than to 
cross them on the breast in attendance 
on a prince. — Saadi. 


I have been formerly so silly as to 
hope that every servant I had might 
be made a friend ; I am now convinced, 
that the nature of servitude generally 
bears a contrary tendency. People’s 
characters are to be chiefly collected 
from their education and place in life ; 
birth itself does but little. — Shenstone. 


Men in great places are thrice serv- 
ants, — servants of the sovereign or 
state, servants of fame, and servants of 
business; so that they have no freedom, 
neither in their persons, nor in their 
actions, nor in their times. — Bacom 

Sliadows 

Come like shadows, so depart! — 
Shakespeare. 


Thus shadow owes its birth to light 
— Gay, 


Across the singing waves the shad* 
ows creep. — Celia Thaxter. 

What shadows we are, and what 
shadows we pursue.— Burke. 

Like black hulks the shadows of the 
great trees ride at anchor on the bih 
iowy sea of grass. — Longfellow. 
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The very shadows seem to listen. — 
Anna Katharine Green. 


Some there be that shadows kiss; 
Such have but a shadow’s bliss. 

— Shakespeare. 


Follow a shadow, it still flies you; 
Seem to fly it, it will pursue, 

— Ben jonson. 


Shine out, fair sun, till I have bought a 
shLSs, 

That I may see my shadow as X pass. 

— Shakespeare. 


We stand in our own light wherever 
we go, and fight our own shadows for- 
ever. — Owen Meredith. 


No, no! I am hut shadow of myself: 

You are deceived, my substance is not here. 

— Shakespeare. 


Shadows are in reality, when the sun 
is shining, the most conspicuous thing 
in a landscape, next to the highest 
lights. — Ruskin. 


Shadows tonight 

Have struck more terror to the soul of 
Richard ^ , 

Than can the substance of ten thousand 
soldiers 

Armed in proof, and led by shallow Rich- 
mond. — Shakespeare. 


No mian is too busy to read Shaken 
speare. — Charles Buxton. 


And rival all but Shakespear’a 
name below. — Campbell. 


Our myriad-minded Shakespeare. — 
Coleridge. 


The genius of Shakespeare was an 
innate university. — Keats. 


To him the mighty mother did unveil 
her awful face. — Gray. 


He was honest, and of an open and 
free nature. — Ben Jonson. 


The man whom nature’s self had 
made to mock herself, and truth to 
imitate. — Spenser. 


Nor sequent centuries could hit 
Orbit and sum of Shakespeare’s wit. 

— Emerson. 


To see Kean act was like reading 
Shakespeare by flashes of lightning. — 
Coleridge. 


Shakespeare is not our poet, but th<^ 
world’s, 

Therefore on him no speech! 

— Walter Savage Landor. 


The shadows of the mind are like 
those of 'the body. In the morning of 
life they lie behind us; at noon, we 
trample them under foot; and in the 
evening they stretch long, broad and 
deepening before us. — Longfellow. 

Shakespeare 

Shakespeare has had neither equal 
nor second. — Macaulay. 


The sage and seer of the human 
heart — Henry Giles. 


Shakespeare is an intellectual mir- 
acle. — Chalmers. 


Nature listening stood, whilst Shakespeare 
play’d, 

And wonder’d at the work herself had 
made. — Churchill. 


Whatever can be known of the heart 
of man may be found in Shakespeare’s 
plays. — Goethe. 


Shakespeare’s magic could not copied be; 
Within that circle none durst walk but ht, 
— Dryden. 


Corneille is to Shakespeare as a 
clipped hedge is to a forest — Dr* 
Johnson. 


He was not of an age, but for all 
time. — Ben Jonson. 


Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s 
child ! — Milton. 


* * * Thou hadst small Latin 
and less Greek. — Ben Jonson. 


Soul of the age! the applause, de^ 
light, the wonder of our stage. — Ben 
Jonson. 


I think most readers of Shakespeare 
sometimes find themselves thrown into 
exalted mental conditions like those 
produced by musia— O. W* Holmes. 
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Those who accuse him to have want- 
ed learning give him the greater com- 
mendation. — Dryden. 

It is not so correct to say that he 
speaks from nature as that she speaks 
through him. — Pope. 

Sweet Swan of Avon 1 What a sight it were 
To see thee in our water yet appear. 

— Ben Jonson. 

In his comic scenes, Shakespeare 
seems to produce, without labor, what 
no labor can improve. — Dr. Johnson. 

There, Shakespeare, on whose forehead 
climb 

The crowns o* the world. Oh, eyes sub- 
lime, 

With tears and lav*ghters for all time I 
— Mrs. Browning. 

Shakespeare, Butler and Bacon have 
rendered it extremely difficult for all 
who come after them to be sublime, 
witty or profos^nd. — Colton. 

Shakespeare is one of the best means 
of culture the world possesses. Who- 
ever is at home in his pages is at home 
everywhere. — H. N. Hudson. 

Others abide our question. Thou art free. 
We ask and ask — Thou smilest and art still, 
Out-topping knowledge. — Matthew Arnold. 

Shakespeare is a great psychologist, 
and whatever can be known of the 
heart of man may be found in his 
plays. — Goethe. 

There is only one writer in whom I 
find something that reminds me of the 
directness of style which is found in 
the Bible. It is Shakespeare* — Hein- 
rich Heine. 

The imitators of Shakespeare, fixing 
their attention on his wonderful power 
of expression, have directed their imi- 
tation to this. — Matthew Arnold. 

If ever Shakespeare rants, it is not 
when his imagination is hurrying him 
along, but when he is hurrying his im- 
agination along. — Macaulay. 

Shakespeare was Naturally learned ; 
needed n^t the spectacles of the 


books to read nature; he looked in- 
ward, and found her there. — Dryden, 

Shakespeare is dangerous to young 
poets; they cannot but reproduce him, 
while they fancy that they produce 
themselves. — Goethe. 

We are apt to consider Shakespeare 
only as a poet; but he was certainly 
one of the greatest moral philosophers 
that ever lived. — Lady Montagu. 

In strength of intellect he was a 
demigod ; in profundity of view ; a 
prophet; in all-seeing wisdom, a pro- 
tecting spirit. — Schlegel. 

The stream of time, which is con- 
stantly washing the dissoluble fabrics 
of other poets, passes without injury 
by the adamant of Shakespeare. — ^Dr. 
Johnson. 

Shakespeare (whom you and every play- 
house bill 

Style the divine, the matchless, what you 
will) 

Far gain, not glory, wing’d his roving flight 
And grew immortal in his own despite. 

— Pope. 

What needs my Shakespeare for his hon- 
or’d bones, 

The labor of an age in piled stones? 
****** 

Thou in our wonder and astonishment 
Hast built thyself a livelong monument. 

— Milton. 

Then to the well-trod stage anon 
If Jonson’s learned sock be on, 

Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child. 
Warble his native wood-notes wild. 

— Milton. 

Nature herself was proud of his designs, 
And joyed to wear the dressing of his 
lines I 

Which were so richly spun, and woven so 
fit, 

As since, she will vouchsafe no other wit. 

— Ben Jonson. 

Now you who rhyme, and I who rhyme. 
Have not we sworn it, many a time, 

That we no more our verse would scrawl, 
For Shakespeare he had said it all! 

R. W. (jilder. 

When Shakespeare is charged with 
debts to his authors, Landor replies, 
“Tet he was more original than hjs 
originals. He breath^ upon dead 
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bodies and brought them into life." — 
Emerson. 


In the plays of Shakespeare man 
appears as he is, made up of a crowd 
of passions which contend for the mas- 
tery over him, and govern him in turn. 
—Macaulay. 


The passages of Shakespeare that we 
most prize were never quoted until 
within this century. — Emerson. 


It was said of Euripides, that every 
verse was a precept; and it may be 
laid of Shakespeare, that from his 
works may be collected a system of 
civil and economical prudence. — Dr. 
Johnson, 


In Shakespeare one sentence begets 
the next naturally; the meaning is all 
jnwoven. He goes on kindling like a 
meteor through the dark atmosphere. — • 
Coleridge. 


Shakespeare’s i)erspnages live and 
move as if they had just come from 
the hand of God, with a life that, 
though manifold, is one, and, though 
complex, is harmonious. — ^Mazzini. 


Scorn not the Sonnet. Critic, you have 
frowned, 

Mindless of its ’ust honours; with this key 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart. 

— Wordsworth. 


This was Shakespeare’s form; 
Who walked in every path of human life, 
Felt every passion; and to all mankind 
^Doth now, will ever, that experience yield 
Which his own genius only could accjuire. 

— ^Akenside. 


Admirable as he was in all parts of 
his art, we most admire him for 
this, that while he has left us a greater 
number of striking portraits than all 
other dramatists put together, he has 
scarcely left us a single caricature.-— 
Macaulay. 


I remember, the players have often 
mentioned it as an honor to Shake- 
spea're, that in his writing (whatsoever 
he penned) he never blotted out a line. 
My answer hath been, would he had 
blotted a thousand. — Hen Jonson. 


Highest among those who have ex- 
hibited human nature by means of 
dialogue stands Shakespeare. His va- 
riety is like the variety of nature, — 
endless diversity, scarcely any mon- 
strosity. — Macaulay. 


Whatever other learning he wanted, 
he was master of two books unknown 
to many profound readers, though 
books which the last conflagration can 
alone destroy, — I mean the book of 
nature and that of man. — Young, 


If I say that Shakespeare is the 
greatest of intellects, I have said all 
concerning him. But there is more in 
Shakespeare’s intellect than we have 
yet seen. It is what I call an uncon- 
scious intellect ; there is more virtue in 
it than he himself is aware of. — Car- 
lyle. 


If he had sorrows, he has made them 
the woof of everlasting consolation to 
his kind; and if, as poets are wont to 
whine, the outward world was cold to 
him, its biting air did but trace itself 
in loveliest frostwork of fancy on the 
many windows of that self-centred and 
cheerful soul. — Lowell. 


His imperial muse tosses the crea- 
tion like a bauble from hand to hand, 
to embody any capricious thought that 
is uppermost in her mind. The re- 
motest spaces of nature are visited, 
and the farthest sundered things are 
brought together by a subtle spiritual 
connection. — Emerson. 


Shakespeare is of no age, nor, I may 
add, of any religion or party or pro- 
fession. The body and substance of 
his works come out of the unfathom- 
able depths of his own oceanic mind; 
his observation and reading supplied 
him with the drapery of his figures.— 
Coleridge. 


No nation has produced anything 
like his equal. There is no quality In 
the human mind, there is no class of 
topics, there is no region of thought, 
in which he has not soared or descend- 
ed, and none in which he has not said 
the commanding word. — Emerson. 
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Vast objects of remote altitude must 
be looked at a long while before they 
are ascertained. Ages are the tele- 
scope tubes that must be lengthened 
out for Shakespeare; and generations 
of men serve but a single witness to 
his claims. — Landor. 

What king has he not taught state, 
as Talma taught Napoleon? What 
maiden has not found him finer than 
her delicacy? What lover has he not 
outloved? What sage has he not out- 
seen? What gentleman has he not in- 
structed in the rudeness of his be- 
havior ? — Emerson. 


When Learning’s triumph o’er her harh’rous 
foes 

First rear’d the stage, immortal Shake- 
speare rose; 

Each change of many-colored life he drew. 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagin’d new; 
Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign, 
And panting Time toil’d after him in vain. 
His powerful strokes presiding Truth im- 
press’d, 

And unresisted Passion storm’d the breast. 

— Dr. Johnson. 

Shakespeare stands alone. His want 
of erudition was a most happy and pro- 
ductive ignorance ; it forced him back 
upon his own resources, which were ex- 
haustless. If his literary qualifications 
made it impossible for him to borrow 
from the ancients, he was more than 
repaid by the powers of his invention, 
which made borrowing unnecessary. — 
Colton. 

For a good poet’s made, as well as born, 
And such wast thoul Look how the father’s 
face 

Lives in his issue; even so the race 
Of Shakespeare’s mind and manners bright- 
ly shine 

In his well-turned and true-fiUd lines: 

In each of which he seems to shake a 

As branllshed at the eyes of ignorance. 

— Ben Jonson. 

There is something so wild,^ and yet 
BO solemn, in the speeches of his ghosts, 
fairies, witches, and the like imaginary 
persons, that we cannot forbear think- 
ing th^ natural, though we have no 
rule by which to judge of them, and 
mnst confess, if there are such beings 
in the world, it looks highly probable 


they should talk and act as he has rep- 
resented them. — ^Addison. ? 

When great poets sing, 
Into the night new constellations spring, 
With music in the air that dulls the craft 
Of rhetoric. So when Shakespeare sang or 
laughed 

The world with long, sweet Alpine echoes, 
thrilled 

Voiceless to scholars’ tongues no muse had 
filled 

With melody divine. — C. P. Cranch. 


This figure that thou here seest put, 

It was for gentle Shakespeare cut. 
Wherein the graver had a strife 
With Nature, to outdo the life: 

Oh, could he but have drawn his. wit 
As well in brass, as he has hit 
His face, the print would then surpass 
All that was ever writ in brass; 

But since he cannot, reader, look 
Not on his picture, but his book. 

— Ben Jonson. 


In the first seat, in robe of various dyes^ 
A noble wildness flashing from his eyes. 

Sat Shakespeare: in one hand a wand he 
bore, 

For mighty wonders fam’d in days of yore: 
The other held a globe, which to his will 
Obedient turn’d, and own’d the master’s 
skill : . 

Things of the noblest kind his genius drew, 
And look’d through nature at a single view: 
A loose he gave to his unbounded soul, 
And taught new lands to rise, new seas to 
roll; 

Call’d into being scenes unknown before, 
And passing nature’s bounds, was some- 
thing more. — Churchill. 

Among the English authors, Shake- 
speare has incomparably excelled all 
others. That noble extravagance of 
fancy, which he had in so great per- 
fection, thoroughly qualified him to 
1 touch the weak, superstitious part of 
I his readers’ imagination, and made him 
capable of succeeding where he had 
nothing to support him besides the 
strength of his own genius. — Addison. 

Shame 

O shame! where is thy blush?— 
Shakespeare. 

Those who fear not guilt yet start 
at shame. — Churchill. 

Hide, for shame, Romans, your 
grandsires’ images, that blush at their 
degenerate progeny ! — Dryden, 
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A nightingale dies for shame if an- 
other bird sings better. — Burton, 


I count him lost who is lost to 
shame. — Plautus, 


False shame only is harmful. — 
Livy. 


Where shame is, there is also fear. 
— Milton. 


Conscience is a blushing, shame- 
faced spirit. — Shakespeare. 


Shame is the dying embers of virtue. 
• — H. W, Shaw. 


Shame sticks ever close to the ribs 
of honor. — Middleton. 


Nature’s hasty conscience. — Miss 
Edgeworth. 


Shame is a feeling of profanation. — 
Novalis. 


If not yet lost to all the sense of 
shame. — Homer. 


The most curious offspring of shame 
if shyness. — Sydney Smith. 


To disregard what the world thinks 
of us is not only arrogant but utterly 
shameless. — Cicero. 


Of all evils to the generous, shame is 
the most .deadly pang. — Thomson. 


The worst kind of shame is being 
ashamed of frugality or poverty. — 
Livy. 


I am ashamed of my master and not 
of my servitude. — Seneca. 


While shame keeps its watch, virtue 
is not wholly extinguished from the 
heart — Burke. 


It is the guilt, not the scaffold, 
which, constitutes the shame. — Cor- 
neille. 


I know not how to tell thee ! Shame 
rises in my face, and interrupts the 
story of my tonaue ! — Otway. 


Shame greatly hurts or greatly helps 
mankind. — Homer. 


Shame may restrain what law does 
not prohibit. — Seneca. 


In shame there is no comfort but to 
be beyond all bounds of shame. — Sir 
P. Sidney. 


Shame is like the weaver’s thread ; if 
it breaks in the net, it is wholly im- 
perfect. — ^Bulwer-Lytton. 


Mortifications are often more pain- 
ful than real calamities. — Goldsmith. 


As soon as she (woman) begins to 
be ashamed of what she ought not, she 
will not be ashamed of what she ought. 
— Livy. 


Nothing is truly infamous, but what 
is wicked; and therefore shame can 
never disturb an innocent and virtuous 
mind. — Sherlock. 


He that blushes not at his crime, but 
adds shamelessness to shame, hath 
nothing left to restore him to virtue.— 
Thomas Fuller. 


Love taught him shame, and shame, with 
love at strife, 

Soon taught the sweet civilities of life. 

— Dryden. 


All is confounded, alH 
Reproach and everlasting shame 
Sits mocking in our plumes. 

— Shakespeare, 


But *neath yon crimson tree, 

Lover to listening maid might breathe hia 
flame, 

Nor mark, within its roseate canopy. 

Her blush of maiden shame. 

— Bryant 


The bold defiance of a woman is the 
certain sign of her shame; when she 
, has once ceased to blush, it is because 
she has too much to blush for. — Talley- 
rand. 


There are two restraints which God 
has laid upon human nature, shame 
and fear ; shame is the weaker, and hne 
place only in those in whom there are 
some reminders of virtue.— TiUotsom 
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I can bear scorpion’s stings, tread 
fields of fire, in frozen gulfs of cold 
eternal lie, be tossed aloft through 
tracts of endless void, but cannot live 
in shame. — Joanna Baillie. 


For often vice, provoked to shame, 
borrows the color of a virtuous deed; 
thus libertines are chaste, and misers 
good, a coward valiant, and a priest 
sincere. — Sewell. 


That holy shame, which ne’er forgets 
What clear renown it us’d to wear; 
Whose blush remains when virtue sets. 
To show her sunshine has been there. 

-^Moore. 


[A.nd there’s a lust in man no charm can 
tame 

Of loudly publishing our neighbor’s shame; 
On eagle’s wings immortal scandals fly, 
While virtuous actions are but born and die. 

— Juvenal. 


The only art her guilt to cover, 
Tojiiae her shame from every eye, 
To give repentance to her lover, 

And wring his bosom, is — to die. 

— Goldsmith. 


He was not bom to shame: 
Upon his brow shame was asham’d to sit; 
For *tis a throne where honour may be 
crown’d 

Sole monarch of the universal earth. 

-^Shakespeare. 


When knaves and fools combin’d o’er all 
prevail. 

When justice halts, and right begins to fail, 

E’«n then the boldest start from public 
sneers. 

Afraid of shame — unknown to other fears. 

More darkly sin, by satire kept in awe, 

And shrink from ridicule, though not from 
law. — Byron. 


I’ll seek a four-leaved shamrock in all the 
fairy dells, 

And if I find the charmed leaves, oh, how 
I’ll weave my spells 1 

— Samuel Lover. 

SHips 

The true ship is the skip builder.— 
Emerson. 


And let our barks across the pathless flood 
Hold different courses. — Scott. 


Ships, dim discovered, dropping from 
the clouds. — Thomson. 


Like ships that have gone down at sea. 
When heaven was all tranquillity. — Moore. 


And the wind plays on those great 
sonorous harps, the .shrouds and masts 
of ships. — Longfellow. 


Being in a ship is being in a jail, 
with the chance of being drowned— 
Samuel Johnson. 


Ships that sailed for sunny isles. 

But never came to shore. 

— Thos. Hervey. 


She walks the waters like a thing of life, 
And seems to dare the elements to strife. 

— Byron. 


She bears her down majestically near, 
Speed on her prow, and terror in her tiero 
— Byron. 


A “rotten carcass of a boat, not rigged. 
Nor tackle, sail, nor mast; the very rats 
Instinctively have quit it. — Shakespeare. 


There’s not a ship that sails the ocedn. 
But every climate, every soil, 

Must bring its tribute, great or Small, 
And help to build the wooden wall I 
— Longfellow. 


Shame is a feeling of profanation. 
Friendship^ love and piety ought to be 
handled with a sort of mysterious se- 
crecy ; they ought to be spoken of only 
in the rare moments of perfect confi- 
dence, — to be mutually understood in 
silence. Many things are too delicate 
to be thought, — ^many more, to be 
spoken, — Novalis. 

Sbamroolc 


0, gie Shamrock, the green, imn^tal 
Shamrock I f 

Chosen leaf ^ 

Of hard and chief, 

Old Erin’s native Smwnrocfc. ^Moor^ 


Build me straight, 0 worthy Master I 
Staunch and strong, a goodly vessel 
That shall laugh at all disaster. 

And with wave and whirlwind wrestle 3 
— Longfellow, 


And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill; 

But O for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still 
—-Tennyson. 


Behold the threaden sails, 

Jome with the invisible and creeping windt 
>aw the huge bottoms through the fui^ 
row’d sea, , 

Breasting the lofty surge. — Shakespeare, 
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Heaven speed the canvas, gallantly un- 
furlM, 

To furnish and acconmiodate a world. 

To give the Pole the produce of ^ the sun. 
And knit th* unsocial climates into one. 

— Cowper. 


Upon the gale she stoop’d her side, 
And bounded o’er the swelling tide. 
As she were dancing home; 

The merry seamen laugh’d to see 
Their gallant ship so lustily 

Furrow the green-sea foam. — Scott. 


The barge she sat in, like a burnish’d 
thorne, 

Burn’d on the water: the poop was beaten 
gold; 

Purple the sails, and so perfumed that 

The winds were love-sick with them: the 
oars were silver. 

Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, 
and made 

The water which they beat to follow faster, 

As amorous of their strokes. — Shakespeare. 

SMpwreck 

He who has suffered shipwreck, fears to 
sail 

Upon the seas, though with a gentle gale. 

— Herrick. 


Or shipwrecked, kindles on the coast 
be losl. 
Wordsworth. 


False fires, that others ma;^be Josl. 


Some hoisted out the boats, and there was 
one 

That begged Pcdrillo for an absolution, 
"WTio told him to be damn’d, — in his con- 
fusion. — Byron. 


Then rose from sea to sky the wild fare- 
well — 

Then shriek’d the timid, and stood still 
the brave, — 

Then some leap’d overboard with fearful 
yell, 

As eager to anticipate their grave. 

— Byron. 


0, I have suffer’d 

With those that I saw suffer! a brave ves- 
sel, 

Who had no doubt some noble creature in 
her. 

Dash’d all to pieces. O, the cry did knock 

Against my very heart 1 poor souls! they 
perish’d. — Shakespeare. 


But hark! what shriek of death comes in 
the ^ gale, 

And^ in the distant ray what glimmering 
sail 

Bends to the storm? — Now sii 
of fear! 

Ahl wretched mariners! — no more shall 
day 

Unclose his cheering eye to light ye on 
your way! —Mrs. Radchffe. 


And fast through the midnight dark and 
drear. 

Through the whistling sleet and snow. 
Like a sheeted ghost, the vessel swept 
Towards the reef of Norman’s Woe. 

— Longfellow. 


In vain, alas! the sacred shades of yore 
Would arm the mind with philosophic lore, 
In vain they’d teach us, at the latest 
breath, 

To smile serene amid the pangs of death. 

'—Falconer. 


Again she plunges! hark! a second shock 
Bilges the splitting vessel on the rock; 
Down on the vale of death, with dismal 
cries. 

The fated victims shuddering cast their 
eyes 

In wild despair; while yet another stroke 
With strong convulsion rends the solid oak: 
Ah heaven! — behold her crashing ribs di- 
vide! 

She loosens, parts, and spreads in ruin o’er 
the tide. — Falconer. 

Sickness 

If there be a regal solitude, it is 
a sick-bed. How the patient lords it 
there ! — Lamb. 


Sickness is a sort of early old age; 
it teaches us a diffidence in our earthly 
state. — Pope. 

Few spirits are made better by the 
pain and languor of sickness; as few 
great pilgrims become eminent saints. 
— Thomas 3. Kempis. 

In sickness let me not so much say, 
am I getting better of my pain? as am 
I getting better for it? — Shakespeare. 

What, is Brutus sick, 

And will he steal out of his wholesome bed, 
To dare the vile contagion of the night? 

— Shakespeare. 

A malady 

Preys on my heart that mcd’cine cannot 
reach, Maturin. 


Some maladies are rich and precious 
and only to be acquired by the right of 
inheritance or purchased with gold.— 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


In sickness the soul begins to dress 
^if for immortality. And first she 
unties, the strings of vanity that made 
her upper garments cleave to the world 
and Bit uneassv— Jeremy Taylor. 
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It is with diseases of the mind as 
with those of the body; we are half 
dead before we understand our dis- 
orders, and half cured when we do. — 
Colton. 


The^ best of remedies is a beefsteak 
Against sea-sickness; try it, sir, before 
You sneer, and I assure you this is true, 
For I have found it answer — so may you. 

— Byron. 


Sickness is the mother of modesty, 
as it puts us in mind of our mortality, 
and while we drive on heedlessly in the 
full career of worldly pomp and jollity, 
kindly pulls us by the ear, and brings 
us to a sense of our duty. — Burton, 


Of all the know-nothing persons in 
this world, commend us to the man 
who has ‘hiever known a day's illness." 
He is a moral dunce, one who has lost 
the greatest lesson in life; who has 
skipped the finest lecture in that great 
school of humanity, the sick-chamber. 
—-Hood. 


It is in sickness that we most feel 
the need of that sympathy which shows 
how much we are dependent one upon 
another for our comfort, and even ne- 
cessities. Thus disease, opening our 
eyes to the realities of life, is an in- 
direct blessing. — Hosea Ballou. 


When a man is laboring under the 
pain of any distemper, it is then that 
he recollects there is a God, and that 
he himself is but a man. No mortal is 
then the object of his envy, his ad- 
miration or his contempt ; and, having 
no malice to gratify, the tales of slan- 
der excite him not. — Pliny. 


He had a fever when he was in Spain, 
And when the fit was on him, I did mark 
How he did shake; ’tis true, this god did 
shake: 

His coward lips did from their colour fiy. 
And that same ^e whose bend doth awe 
the world 

Did lose his lustre. — Shakespeare, 


As 1 see in the body, so I know in 
the soul ; they are oft most desperately 
flick who are least sensible of their 
disease; whereas he that fears oach 
light wound for mortal seeks a timely 
cure, and is healed. I will not reckon 
it my happiness that I have many 


sores, but since I have them, I am glad 
they grieve me. I know the cure is 
not the more dangerous because my 
wounds are more grievous ; I should be 
more sick if I complained less. — ^Arthur 
Warwick. 


The delicate face where thoughtful 
care already mingled with the winning 
grace and loveliness of youth, the too 
bright eye, the spiritual head, the lips 
that pressed each other with such high 
resolve and courage of the heart, the 
slight figure, firm in its bearing and 
yet so very weak. — Dickens. 


Lemira^s sick; make haste, the doctor call. 

He comes: but where’s his patient? — at the 
ball; 

The doctor stares; her woman curtsies low, 

And cries, *‘My lady, sir, is always so: 

Diversions put her maladies to flight; 

True, she can^t stand, but she can dance 
all night. 

IVe known my lady (for she loves a 
tune) 

For fevers take an opera in June: 

And, though perhaps you’ll think the prac- 
tice bold, 

A midnight park is sovereign for a cold.” 

— Young. 


Disease generally begins that equal- 
ity which death completes ; the distinc- 
tions which set one man so much above 
another are very little perceived in the 
gloom of a sick-chamber, where it will 
be vain to expect entertainment from 
the gay, or instruction from the wise; 
where all human glory is obliterated, 
the wit is clouded, the reasoner per- 
plexed, and the hero subdued; where 
the highest and brightest of mortal be- 
ings finds nothing left him but the 
consciousness of innocence. — Johnson. 

Sighs 

To sigh, yet feel no pain. — Moore. 


Implores the passing tribute of h 
sigh. — Gray. 


He sighed;- — the next resource is the full 
moon, 

Where all sighs are deposited; and now 
It happen’d luckily, the chaste orb shone, 
— Byron. 


My soul has rest, sweet sighj alone 
in thee. — Petrarch. , 
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Sped the soft intercourse from soul to soul. 
And waft a sigh from Indus to the Pole, 

, — Pone, 

Sighs 

Which perfect Joy, perplexed for utterance, 
Stole from her sister Sorrow. 

— Tennyson, 

But sighs subside, and tears (e’en widows’) 
shrink, 

Like Arno in the summer, to a shallow ^ 

So narrow as to shame their wintry brink, 
Which threatens inundations deep and yel- 
low 1 

Such diff’rence do a few months make. 
You’d think 

Grief a rich field that never would lie fal- 
low; 

ISTo more it doth; its ploughs but change 
their boys, 

Who furrow some new soil to sow for joys. 

—Byron. 

Yet sighes, deare sighes, indeede true 
friends you are 

That do not leave your left friend at the 
wurst, 

But, as you with my breast, I oft have 
nurst 

So, gratefull now, you waite upon my care. 

— Sir Philip Sidney. 

Sight 

And for to se, and eek for to be 
seye. — Chaucer, 

There is none so blind as they that 
won’t see. — Swift. 

And every eye 

Gaz’d as before some brother of the sky. 

— Homer. 

Then purg’d with euphrasy and rue 
The visual nerve, for he had much to see. 

— Milton. I 

For sight is woman-like and shuns the old. 
(Ah I he can see enough, when years are 
told, 

Who backwards looks). — ^Victor Hugo. 

And finds with keen, discriminating sight, 
Black’s _ not so black; — nor white so very 
white. — Canning. 

For any man with half an eye, 

What stands before him may espy; 

But optics sharp it needs I ween, 

To see what is not to be seen. 

— John Trumbull. 

Our sight is the most perfect and 
most delightful of all our senses; it 
fills the mind with the largest variety 
of ideas ; — converses with its objects at 
the greatest distance- and continues the 


longest in action without being tired or 
satiated with its proper enjoyments.—^ 
Addison. 

Sight is by much the noblest of the 
senses. We receive our notices from 
the other four, through the organs of 
sensation only. We hear, we feel, we 
smell, we taste, by touch. But sight 
rises infinitely higher. It is refined 
above matter, and equals the faculty of 
spirit. — Sterne. 

Signs 

The sun shall be darkened, and the 
moon shall not give her light, and the 
stars shall fall from heaven, and the 
powers of the heavens shall be shaken. 
—Bible. 

The goats ran from the mountains, and the 
herds 

Were strangely clamorous, to the frighted 
fields. — Shakespeare. 

And there shall be signs in the sun, 
and in the moon, and in the stars ; and 
upon the earth distress of nations, with 
perplexity ; the sea and the waves roar- 
ing ; men’s hearts failing them for fear. 
—Bible. 

Hung be the heavens with black, yield day 
to night 1 

Comets, importing change of times and 
states , 

Brandish your crystal tresses in the sky; 
And with them scourge the bad revolting 
stars, 

Tliat have consented unto Henry’s death 1 
— Shakespeare, 

At my nativity 

The front of heaven was full of fiery 
shapes. 

Of burning cressets; and, at my birth, 

The frame and huge foundation of the 
earth 

Shaked like a coward. — Shakespeare. 

Silence 

Keep tbou the door of my lips, — 
Bible. 

Silence is a true friend who never 
betrays. — Confucius. 

Give thy thoughts no tongue,—^ 
Shakespeare. 

Silence is the sanctuary of pru- 
dence. — Balthasar Gracian. 
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Silence is more eloquent than words. 
—Carlyle. 


Silence ! the pride of reason. — 
Holmes. 


Great souls suffer in silence. — 
Schiller. 


Speech is great, but silence is great- 
er.'-^arlyle. 


Silence does not always mean wis- 
dom. — Coleridge. 


Silence is the mother of truth. — Earl 
of Beaconsfield. 


Silence more musical than any song, 
r— Christina G. Rossetti. 


Silence in times of suffering is the 
best. — ^Dryden. 


Silence never yet betrayed any «9nel 
— Rivarol. 


To women silence gives their proper 
grace. — Sophocles. 


Silence is the perfect herald of joy. 
—Shakespeare. 


Not much talk, — a great, sweet 
silence. — Henry James, Jr. 


Speech is of time, silence is of 
eternity. — Carlyle. 


Come then, expressive Silence. — 
Thomson. 


Silence is the best resolve for him 
who distrusts himself. — La Roche- 
foucauld. 


The unspoken word never does harm. 
-Kossuth. 


Silence sweeter is than speech. — 
B. M. Mulock. 

There is no diplomacy like silence. 
—Beaconsfield. 


The Muses were dumb while Apollo 
lectured. — Lamb. 

Silence, — the applause of real and 
durable impressions. — ^Ltamartine. 


Still people are dangerous. — La 
Fontaine. 


Nothing is more useful than silence. 
— ^jVlenander. 


Silence never makes any blunders. 
— H. W. Shaw. 


Silence that spoke, and eloquence of 
eyes. — Homer. 


Silence in woman is like speech in 
man.— Ben Jonson. 


Speak fitly, or be silent wisely. — 
George Herbert. 


Silence, beautiful voice. — Tennyson. 


Let us be silent, so we may hear 
the whisper of the gods. — Emerson. 


. Silent anguish is the more danger- 
ops. — Racine. 


ril speak to thee in silence. — Shake- 
speare. 


Be silent and safe — silence never be- 
trays you. — John Boyle O’Reilly. 


The silente man still suffers wrong. 
— J. P. Collier. 


Silence is the eternal duty of man. 
— Carlyle. 


The silence that is in the starry 
sky. — Wordswprth. 


Still as the peaceful walks of an- 
cient night ; silent ^as are the lamps 
that burn on tombs. — Shakespeare. 


Silence is not only never thirsty, 
but also never brings pain or sorrow. 
— ^Hippocrates. 


Silently as a dream the fabric rose; 

No sound of hammer or of saw was there. 

— Cowper. 


Shallow brookes murmur moste, 
deepe silent slide away. — Sir Philip 
Sidney. 


There are some^ silent people who 
are more interesting than the best 
talkers. — Earl of Beaconsfield, 
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And they three passed over the 
white sands, between the rocks, silent 
as the shadows. — Coleridge. 


Three Silences there are: the first of 
speech, 

The second of desire, the third of thought. 

• — Longfellow. 


The nobleness of silence. The 
highest melody dwells only in silence, 
— the sphere melody, the melody of 
heaith.“^arlyle. 


The silence of the people is a lesson 
for kings. — Soanen. 


With silence, nephew, be thou pol- 
itic. — Shakespeare. 


What shall I say to you? 
Better than silence is? 


What can 1 say 
— Longfellow. 


Silence holds the door against the 
strife of tongue and all the imperti- 
nences of idle conversation. — ^James 
Hervey. 


And silence, like a poultice, comes 
To heal the blows of sound. 

—0. W. Holmes. 


Silence is learned by the many mis- 
fortunes of life. — Seneca. 


It is only reason that teaches 
silence. The heart teaches us to 
speak. — Richter. 


As we must account for every idle 
word, so we must for every idle 
silence. — Franklin. 


We may give more offense by our 
silence than even by impertinence. — 
JHazlitt. 


If a word be worth one shekel, 
silence is worth two. — Rabbi 3en 
Azai. 


The deepest rivers make least din, 

The silent soule doth most abound in care. 

— Earl of Stirling. 


By silence, I hear other men’s im- 
perfections and conceal my own. — 
Zeno. 


Silence has been given to woman 
the better to express her thoughts. — 
Desnoyers, 


To be silent is but a small virtue ; 
but it is a serious fault to reveal 
secrets. — Ovid. 


Silence is a figure of speech, un- 
answerable, short, cold, but terribly 
severe. — Theodore Parker. 


Silence and simplicity obtrude on 
no one, but are yet two unequaled 
attractions in woman. — Lamartine. 


Silence is only commendable 
in a neats tongue dried, and a maid not 
vendible. —Shakespeare. 


Stillborn silence I thou that art 
Flood-gate of the deeper heart! 

— Richard Fleckno. 


Even a fool, when he holdeth his 
peace, is counted wise, — Bible. 


I regret often that I have spoken, 
never that I have been silent. — Pub- 
lius Syrus. 


Her full heart — its own inter- 
preter — translates itself in silence on 
her cheek. — Amelia B. Welby. 


None preaches better than the ant, 
and she says nothing. — Franklin. 


A judicious silence is always better 
than truth spoken without charity. — - 
De Sales. 


If thou desire to be held wise, be so 
wise as to hold thy tongue. — Quarles. 


What manly eloquence could pro- 
duce such an effect as woman’s 
silence? — Michelet. 


There is nothing wherein their womt 
aniiness is more honestly garnished 
than with silence. — Nicholas Udall. 


There is likewise a reward for faith- 
ful silence. — ^Horace. 


Be silent always, when you doubt your 
sense. 

And speak, tbo* sure, with seeming diffi- 
dence. —Pope. 


True gladness doth not always 
speak j joy bred and born but in the 
tongue is weak. — ^Beu donson. 
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To check the starts and sallies of 
the soul, and break off all its commerce 
with the tongue. — Addison. 

After speech, silence is the greatest 
power in the world. — Lacordaire. 


Silence is the understanding of 
fools and one of the virtues of the 
wise. — Bernard de Bonnard. 


Silence is like nightfall; objects are 
lost in it insensibly. — Madame Swet- 
chine. 


The temple of our purest thoughts 
is — silence ! — Mrs. Hale. 


A beggar that is dumb, you know, 
may challenge double pity. — Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh. 


There is an eloquent silence which 
serves to approve or to condemn ; 
there is a silence of discretion and of 
respect. — La Rochefoucauld. 


Silence, when nothing need be said, 
is the eloquence of discretion. — Bovee. 


Silence is deep as eternity; speech 
is shallow as time. — Carlyle. 


Be checked for silence, but never 
taxed for speech. — Shakespeare. 


We can refute assertions, but who 
can refute silence? — Dickens. 


Learn to hold thy tongue. Five 
words cost Zacharias forty weeks’ 
silence. — ^Fuller. 


Silence often of pure innocence 
Persuades, when speakir^ fails. 

— Shakespeare. 


Nothing at times Is more expressive 
than silence. — George Eliot. 


Do you think a woman’s silence can 
be natural? — Farquhar. 


Not every one who has the gift of 
speech understands the value of silence. 

Lavater. 

Silence often expresses 'more power- 
fully than speech tiie verdict and judg- 
ment of society.— Earl of Beaconsfield. 


I shall leave the world without 
regret, for it hardly contains a single 
good listener. — Fontenelle. 


Be silent, or say something better 
than silence. — Pythagoras. 

Deep vengeance is the daughter of 
deep silence. — Alfieri. 


The great silent man ! Looking 
round on the noisy inanity of the 
world, — words with little meaning, 
actions with little worth, — one loves 
to reflect on the great Empire of 
Silence. — Carlyle. 


O, my Antonio, I do know of these, 
That therefore only are reputed wise. 
For saying nothing. — Shakespeare, 


It is always observable that silence 
propagates itself, and that the longer 
talk has been suspended the more diflfl- 
cult it is to find anything to say.— 
Johnson. 


Let me silent be; 

For silence is the speech Of love, 
The music of the spheres above. 

— R. H. Stoddard. 


That silence is one of the great 
arts of conversation is allowed, by 
Cicero himself, who says there is not 
only an art, but an eloquence in it. — ‘ 
Hannah More. 


Silence, the great Empire of Si- 
lence: higher than all stars; deeper 
than the Kingdom of Death ! It alone 
is great; all else is small. — Carlyle. 


It is better to remain silent than to 
speak the truth ill-humoredly, and 
spoil an excellent dish by covering it 
with bad sauce. — St. Francis de Sales. 


A person that would secure to him- 
self great deference will, perhaps, gain 
his point by silence as effectually as 
by anything he can say. — Shenstone. 


Of every noble work the $nent part is best, 
Of all expression, that which cannot be ex- 
pressed. — W. W. Story. 


” It has been said with some mean-' 
ing that if men would but rest in. si- 
lence, they might ‘ always hear the 
music of the spheres,-“Arthur Helps, 
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The people, doubtless, have the right 
to murmur, but they have also the 
right to be silent, and their silence is 
the lesson of kings. — Jean de Beauvais. 

He who cannot withal keep his 
mind to himself cannot practice any | 
considerable thing whatsoever. — Car- 1 
lyle. 

There is a silence which hath been 
no sound; there is a silence which no 
sound may be — in the cold grave. — 
Hood. 

Silence !s the safest response for all 
the contradiction that arises from im- 
pertinence, vulgarity, or envy. — ^Zim- 
mermanru 

If the prudence of reserve and de- 
corum sometimes dictates silent^, at 
others prudence of a higher order may | 
justify speaking. — Burke. | 

When “wit and reason both have fail’d to 
move 

Kind looks and actions, (from success) do 
prove 

Ev’n silence may be eloquent in love. 

— Congreve. 

Silence is a trick when it imposes. 
Pedants and scholars, churchmen and 
physicians, abound in silent pride. — 
Zimmermann. 

Silence never shows itself to so 
great an advantage as when it is 
made the reply to calumny and defa- 
mation, provided that wej give no just' 
occasion for them. — Addison. « 

Silence is one of the hardest kind 
of arguments to refute. There is no 
good substitute for wisdom ; but 
silence is the best that has yet been 
discovered. — H. W. Shaw. 

The deepest life of nature is silent 
and obscure ; so often the elements 
that move and mould society are the 
results of the sister’s counsel and the 
mother’s prayer. — Chapin. 

To be silent is sometimes an art» yet 
not so great a one as certain people 
■would have us believe, who are wisest 
iWhen they are most silent. — Wieland. 


I think the first virtue is to restrain 
the tongue; he approaches nearest to 
the gods who knows how to be silent, 
even though he is in the right. — ^Cato, 

A man’s profundity may keep him 
from opening on a first interview, and 
his caution on a second; but I should 
suspect his emptiness, if he carried 
on his reserve to a third. — Colton. 

God’s poet is silence 1 His song is un- 
spoken. 

And yet so profound, so loud, and so far. 
It fills you, it thrills you with measures 
unbroken. 

And as soft, and as fair, and as far as a 
star. — Joaquin Miller. 

No one can take less pains than to 
hold his tongue. Hear much, and 
speak little; for the tongue is the 
instrument of the greatest good and 
greatest evil that is done in the world. 
— Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Striving to tell his woes, words would not 
come; * 

For light cares speak, when mighty griefs 
are dumb. — Samuel Darnel. 

What; gone without a word 
Ay, so true love should do: it cannot speak; 
For truth hath better deeds than words to 
grace it. — Shakespeare. 

Silence is the element in which great 
things fashion themselves together, 
that, at length, they may emerge, full- 
formed and majestic, into the daylight 
of life, which they are henceforth to 
rule. — Carlyle. 

He knows not how to speak who 
cannot be silent; still less how to act 
with vigor and decision. Who hastens 
to the end is silent; loudness is im- 
potence. — Lavater. 

The more a man desirous to pass 
at a value aboye his worth can con- 
trast, by dignified silence, the gar- 
rulity ot trivial minds, the more the 
world will give him credit for the 
wealth which he does not possess. — 
Bulwer-Lytton. 

I like better for one to say some 
foolish thing upon important matters 
than to be silent. That become the 
subject of discussion and dispute, and 
the trntdi is diacovered,-— Diderot, 
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Nature, which has given us one 
organ for speaking, has given us two 
for hearing, that we may learn that it 
is better to hear than to speak. — Nabi 
Effendi. 


Silence ! coeval with eternity ! thou 
Wert ere Nature’s self began to be; 
thine was the sway ere heaven was 
formed on earth, ere fruitful thought 
conceived creation’s birth. — Pope. 


Well might the ancients make silence 
a god ; for it is the element of all god- 
hood, infinitude, or transcendental 
greatness, — at once the source and 
the ocean wherein all such begins and 
ends. — Carlyle. * 


You know 

There are moments when silence, pro- 
longed and unbroken, 

More expressive may be than all words 
ever spoken. 

It is when the heart has an instinct of what 
In the heart of another is passing. 

— Owen Meredith. 

True silence is the rest of the m&d, 
and is to the spirit what sleep is to 
the body, nourishment and refresh- 
ment. It is a great virtue; it covers 
folly, keeps secrets, avoids disputes, 
and prevents sin. — William Penn. 


Of all our loving Father’s gifts, 

I often wonder which is best, — 

And cry: Dear God, the one that lifts 
Our soul from weariness to rest, 

The rest of Silence, — that is best. 

— Mary Clemmcr. 


Down through the starry intervals, 

Upon this weary-laden world, 

How soft the soul of Silence falls! 

How deep the spell wherewith she thralls, 
How wide her mantle is unfurled. 

— Mary Clemmer. 


There is a silence, the child of love, 
which expresses everything, and pro- 
claims more loudly than the tongue 
Is able to do; there are movements 
that are involuntary proofs of what 
the soul feels.— vAlfleri. 


It is better either to be silent, or 
to say things of more value than si- 
lence. Sooner throw a pearl at hazard 
than an idle or useless word; and do 
not say a little in many words, but a 
great deal in a few. — ^Pythagoras. 


Speech is often barren ; but silence 
also does not necessarily brood over a 
full nest. Your still fowl, blinking at 
you without remark, may all the while 
be sitting on one addled nest-egg; and 
when it takes to cackling, will have 
nothing to announce but that addled 
delusion. — George Eliot. 


Silence! Oh, well are Death and Sleep and 
Thou 

Three brethren named, the guardians 
gloomy-winged, 

Of one abyss, where life and truth and joy 
Are swallowed up. — Shelley. 


When a woman has the gift of si- 
lence she possesses a quality above the 
vulgar. It is a gift of Heaven seldom 
bestowed; without a little miracle it 
cannot be accomplished ; and Nature 
suffers violence when Heaven puts a 
woman in the humor of observing si- 
lence. — Corneille. 


They are the strong ones of the 
earth, the mighty food for good or evil, 
— those who know how to keep silence 
when it is a pain and a grief to them ; 
those who give time to their own souls 
to wax strong against temptation, or 
to the powers of wrath to stamp upon 
them their withering passage. — Emer- 
son. 


Silence is one of the great arts of 
conversation, as allowed by Cicero 
himself, who says “ there is not only 
an art, but an eloquence in it ” ; and 
this opinion is confirmed by a great 
modern, Lord Bacon. For a well- 
bred woman may easily and effectu- 
ally promote the most useful and ele?- 
gant conversation without speaking a 
word. The modes of speech are scarce- 
ly more variable than the modes of 
silence. — Blair. 


Euripides was wont to say, silence 
Was an answer to a wise man ; but we 
seem to have greater occasion for it in 
out dealing with fools and unreason- 
able persons ; for men of breeding and 
sense will be satisfied with reason and 
fair wOrds.-^Plntairch. 

Simile 

A good simile, — as concise as a 
king’s declaration of love. — Steme. - 
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A good simile is the sunshine of 
wisdom. — Hosea Ballou. 

Simplicity 

Simplicity is the great friend of 
N atur e. — S terne. 


Simplicity is a jewel rarely found. — 
Ovid. 

Simplicity is a delicate imposition. 
— Rochefoucauld. 

The expression of truth is sim- 
plicity. — Seneca. 

Simplicity is oftenest an adroit pre- 
tence. — Mme. de Lambert. 


There is a majesty in simplicity. — 
Pope. 


The greatest truths are the simplest. 
Hosea Ballou. 


Plain living and high thinking. — 
Wordswdrth. 


Affected simplicity is refined im- 
posture. — Rochefoucauld. 


We have exchanged the Washing- 
toniian dignity for the Jeffersonian 
simplicity. — Bishop Potter. 


There is a majesty in simplicity 
which is far above the quantities of 
wit. — Pope. 


Simplicity, of all things, is the hard- 
est to be copied. — Steele. 


Generally nature hangs out a sign 
of simplicity in the face of a fool. — 
Fi'dler. 


Nothing is more simple than great- 
ness; indeed, to be simple is to be 
great. — Emerson. 


There is one show of breeding^ vul- 
garity seldom assumes, — simplicity. — 
George MacDonald. 


Simplicity is an exact medium be- 
tween too little and too much. — ^Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. 


The feeling heart, simplicity of life 
and elegance and taste. — Thomson. 


Upright simplicity is the deepest 
wisdom, and perverse craft the merest 
shallowness. — Barrow. 


The greatest truths are the sim- 
plest; and so are the greatest men. — 
Hare. 


The fewer our wants, the nearer we 
resemble the gods. — Socrates. 


There are certain occasions when, 
in art, simplicity is an audacious 
originality. — Achilles Poincelot. 


Never anything can be amiss when 
simpleness and duty tender it. — Shake- 
speare. 


In character, in manners, in style, 
in all things, the supreme excellence 
is simplicity. — Longfellow. 


Whose nature is so far from doing harm, 
That he suspects none. — Shakespeare. 


An honest tale speeds best, being 
plainly told. — Shakespeare. 


The simple-hearted and sincere 
never do more than half deceive them- 
selves. — Joubert. 


To me more dear, congenial to my 
heart, one native charm, than all the 
gloss of art. — Goldsmith. 


Simplicity of character is the nat- 
ural result of profound thought. — 
Hazlitt. 


How many undervalue the power of 
simplicity ! But it is the real key to 
the heart. — Wordsworth. 


Simplicity is a captivating grace in 
woman, as rare as it is attractive.—^ 
De Finod. 


Simplicity is that grace which frees 
the soul from all unnece»,ry reflec- 
tions upon itself. — ^Fenelon. 


Genuine simplicity of heart is a 
healing and cementing principle.— 
Burke. 


True elegance becomes the more so 
as it approaches simplicity.— Beecher# 
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Simplicity is Nature’s first step, and 
the last of Art. — P. J. Bailey. 


Nothing so truly becomes feminine 
beauty as simplicity. — Mme. Deluzy. 


The mother of good spirits and com- 
panion of repose! — Nicolas Fontaine. 


When a thought is too weak to be 
simply expressed, it is a clear proof 
that it should be rejected. — Vauven- 
argues. 


Simplicity is the great friend to 
nature, and if I would be proud of 
anything in this silly world, it should 
be of this honest alliance. — Sterne. 


How desirable is this simplicity ! 
who will give it to me? I will quit 
all else ; it is the pearl of great price. 
— P^nelon. 


The true friend of truth and good 
loves them under all forms, but he 
loves them most under the most simple 
form. — Lavater. 


A childlike mind in its simplicity 
practises that science of good to which 
the wise may be blind. — -Schiller, 


He alone is a man who can resist 
the genius of the age, the tone of 
fashion, with vigorous simplicity and 
modest courage, — Lavater. 


Be simple and modest in your de- 
portment, and treat with indifference 
whatever lies between virtue and vice. 
—Marcus Antoninus. 


If you wish to be like a little child, 
study what a little child could under- 
stand, — Nature; and do what a little 
child could do, — love. — Charles Kings- 
ley, 


Her head was bare: 

But for her native ornament of hair; 
Which in a simple knot was tied above. 
Sweet negligence, unheeded bait of love I 

— Ovid. 


"it is far more difficult to be simple 
than to be complicated ; far more 
diflBcult to sacrifice skill and cease 
exertion in the proper place, than to 
expend both indiscximhiately. — Ruskin* 


The fairest lives, in my opinion, are 
those which regularly accommodate 
themselves to the common and human 
model, without miracle, without ex- 
travagance. — Montaigne. 


Albert Durer, the famous painter, 
used to say he had no pleasure in pic- 
tures that were painted with many 
colors, but in those which were painted 
with a choice simplicity. So it is with 
me as to sermons. — Luther. 


Purity and simplicity are the two 
wings with which man soars above the 
earth and all temporary nature. Sim- 
plicity is in the intention, purity in 
the affection ; simplicity turns to God ; 
purity unites with and enjoys him.— 
Thomas 2, Kempis. 


When a man is made up wholly of 
the dove, without the least grain of 
the serpent in his composition, he be- 
comes ridiculous in many circum- 
stances of life, and very often dis- 
credits his best actions. — Addison. 


The farther we advance in knowl- 
edge, the more simplicity shall we dis- 
cover in those primary rules that 
regulate all the apparently endless,, 
complicated, and multiform operations 
of the Godhead. — Colton. 


The world could not exist if it were 
not simple. This ground has been 
tilled a thousand years, yet its powers 
remain ever the same; a little rain, a 
little sun, and each spring it grows 
green again. — Goethe. 


If thou hadst simplicity and purity, 
thou wouldst be able to comprehend 
all things without error, and behold 
them without danger. The pure heart 
safely pervades not only heaven, but 
hell. — Thomas S. Kempis. 


The best painters, as they progress 
in reputation and towards perfection, 
are found to dispense more and more 
with the technique of the art, for 
simpler methods. Simplicity never 
fails to charm. — Balzac. 


Simplicity is the law of Nature for 
man as well as for flowers. When the 
tapestry (corolla) of the nuptial bed 
(calyx) is excessive, luxuriant, it la 
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unproductive. The fertile flowers are 
single^ not double. — Thoreau. 

I am convinced, both by faith and 
experience, that to maintain one’s self 
on this earth is not a hardship but a 
pastime, if we will live simply and 
wisely ; as the pursuits of the simpler 
nations are still the sports of the more 
artificial. — Thoreau. 


Simplicity is the character of the 
spring of life, costliness becomes its 
autumn; but a neatness and purity, 
like that of the snow-drop or lily of 
the valley, is the peculiar fascination 
of beauty, to which it lends enchant- 
ment, and gives what amiability is to 
the mind. — Longfellow. 


Simplicity is doubtless a fine thing, 
but it often appeals only to the simple. 
Art is the only passion of true artists. 
Palestrina’s music resembles the music 
of Rossini, as the song of the sparrow 
is like the cavatina of the nightin- 
gale. Choose I — Mme. de Girardin. 


The most agreeable of all com- 
panions is a simple, frank man, with- 
out any high pretensions to an oppres- 
sive greatness, — one who loves life, and 
understands the use of it; obliging 
alike at all hours; above all, of a 
golden temper, and steadfast as an 
anchor. For such an one we gladly 
exchange the greatest genius, the most 
brilliant wit, the profoundest thinker. 
— Lessing. 


Simplicity is the straightforwardness 
of a soul which refuses itself any re- 
action with regard to itself or its 
deeds. This virtue differs from and 
surpasses sincerity. We see many 
people who are sincere without being 
simple. They do not wish to be taken 
for other than what they are ; but they 
are always fearing lest they should be 
taken for what they are not. — F^nelon. 

Sin 

Sin is essentially a departure from 
God. — Luther. 


Sin is disease, deformity, and weak- 
ness. — Plato. 


It is not the back, but the heart, 
that must bleed for sin.— -South- 


Death from sin no power can sep« 
arate. — Milton. 


Sin is a state of mind, not an out* 
ward act. — Sewell. 


Sin will pluck on sin. — Shakespeare. 


Sin and her shadow, death. — Milton. 

Sin let loose speaks punishment at 
hand. — Cowper. 


To step aside is human ! — Burns. 


Sin is ashamed of sin. — Chapman. 


Every man has his devilish minutes, 
— Lavater. 


So many laws argue so many sin^4 
— Milton. 


Pain is the outcome of sin. — Buddha- 


Some sins do bear their privilege on 
earth. — Shakespeare. 


Age whitens hairs, but not sin. — J. 
Petit-Senn. 


’T is the will that makes the action 
good or ill. — Herrick. 


Every sin provokes its punishment 
— A. Bronson Alcott. 


Fears of sinning let in thoughts of 
sin. — Crabbe. 


And love the sin for the dear sin- 
ner's sake. — Juvenal. 


Few love to hear the sins they love 
to act. — Shakespeare. 


But the trail of the serpent is over 
them all. — Moore. 


Secret sins commonly lie nearest the 
heart. — Thomas BroQks. 


Pride and conceit were the original 
sin of man. — Le Sage. 


Nothing emboldens sin so much as 
mercy.—Shakespeare, 


Sin is fre^ or you cannot make sin 
it, — ^Joseph Cook* 
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Cut off even in the blossoms of my 
sin. — Shakespeare. 

O sin, what hast thou done to this 
fair earth I — Dana. 

Sin writes histories ; goodness is 
silent. — Goethe. 

Sin, every day, takes out a patent 
for some new invention. — E. P. Whip- 
ple. 

Poverty and wealth are comparative 
sins, — Victor Hugo. 

There is the seed of all sins — of the 
vilest and worst of sins — in the best 
of men. — Thomas Brooks. 

Nature has no promise tor society, 
least of all, any remedy for sin. — 
Horace Bushnell. 

O, 'tis the cunninjg livery of hell, 

The damned’st body to invest and cover 
In princely guards. —Shakespeare. 

God hath yoked to guilt her pale tor- 
mentor, misery. — Bryant. 

Sin is the only thing in the world 
which never had an infancy, that 
knew no minority. — South, 

Where is the thief who cannot find 
bad when he hunts for it? — St. Au- 
gustine. 

Vice is attended with temporary 
felicity, piety with eternal joy. — Bay- 
ard. 

He that hath slight thoughts of sin 
never had great thoughts of God. — 
Eev. Dr. Owen. 

Other m^’s sins are before our 
ws, our own are behind our back. — 
Seneca. 

Sin hath broke the world’s sweet peace — 
unstrung 

rh* harmonious chords to which the angels 
sung. — Dana. 

t could not live in peace if I put 
the shadow of a wilful sin between 
myself and God.— George Eliot 


Sin may be clasped so close, we 
cannot see its face. — Trench. 

The greater part of mankind are 
angry with the sinner and not with 
the sin. — Seneca. 

I am a man 

More sinned againsc than sinning. 

— Shakespeare. 

O, what authority and show of truth 

Can cunning sin cover itself withal 1 

— Shakespeare. 

Suffer anything from man, rather 
than sin against God. — Sir Henry 
Vane. 

See sin in state, majestically drunk; 

Proud as a peeress, prouder as a punk. 

— Pope. 

How shall I lose the sin yet keep the sense, 
And love th’ offender, yet detest the 
offence? — Pope. 

In Adam’s fall — 

We sinned all. 

— From the New England Primer# 

Law can discover sin, but not remove. 

Save by those shadowy expiations weak. 

— Milton. 

Every sin deserveth God’s wrath and 
curse, both in this life and that which 
is to come. — Westminster Catechism. 

pe not familiar wuth the idea of 
wrong, for sin in fancy mothers many 
an ugly fact. — Theodore Parker. 

How immense appear to us the sins 
that we have not committed! — ^Ma- 
dame Necker. 

There are sins of omission as well 
as those of commission. — Mme. De- 
luzy. 

Sin is not taken out of man, as Eve 
was out of Adam, by putting him to 
sleep, — Wendell Pnillips, 

Jc is not alone what we do, but also 
what we do not do, for which we are 
accountable. — Molifere. 

Where lives the man that hath not 
tried how mirth can into folly glides 
and folly into sin? — Sir Walter Scoth 
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A great sin is a course of wicked- 
ness abridged into one act, — South. 

Angels for the good man^s sin wept 
to record, and blushed to give it in. — 
Campbell. 

Sin is the fruitful parent of dis- 
tempers, and ill lives occasion good 
physicians. — South. 

He is no man on whom perfections wait, 
Tnaat, knowing sin within, will touch the 
gate. — Shakespeare. 

Yes, every sin is a mistake, and the 
epitaph for the sinner is, “Thou fool.’ 
—-Alexander Maclaren. 


He that avoideth not small faults, 
by little and little falleth into greater. 
—Thomas a Kempis. 


Besides the guilt of sin and the 
power of sin, there is the stain of sin. 
■ — Nathaniel Culverwell. 


O, what authority and show of 
truth can cunning sin cover itself 
withal ! — Shakespeare. 


A man does not necessarily sin who 
does that which our reason and our 
conscience condemn. — J. G. Holland. 


Drudgery and knowledge are of a kin. 
And Botn descended from one parent sin. 

— Butler. 


Let guilty men remember their 
black deeds do lean on crutches made 
of slender reeds. — John Webster. 


If we desire to judge justly, we 
must persuade ourselves that none of 
us is without sin. — Seneca, 


It is the sin which we have not 
committed which seems the most mon- 
strous. — Boileau. 


The knowledge of my sin 
Is half-repentance. 

— Bayard Taylor, 


There is no harder work in the 
world than sin. — South. 


I have learned what a sin is against 
an infinite imperishable being, such as 
li the soul of man. — Coleridge. 


Sin spoils the spirit’s delicacy, and 
unwillingness deadens its susceptibilityv 
— Charles H. Parkhurst. 


The fact is that sin is the most un- 
manly thing in God’s world. You 
never were made for sin and selfish- 
ness. You were made for love and 
obedience. — J. G. Holland. 


Some rise by sin, and some by virtue fall; 
Some run from breaks of ice, and answer 
none: 

And some condemned for a fault alone. 

— Shakespeare. 


Our sins, like to our shadows when 
our day is in its glory, scarce ap- 
peared ; towards our evening how great 
and monstrous they are ! — Suckling. 


My sin is the black spot which my 
bad act makes, seen against the disk 
of the Sun of Righteousness. Hence 
religion and sin come and go together. 
— Charles H. Parkhurst. 

As sins proceed they ever multiply, 
and like figures in arithmetic, the la,st 
stands for more than all that wect 
before it. — Sir Thomas Browne. 


Evil courses can yield pleasure no 
longer than while thot^ht and reflec- 
tion can be kept off. — Richardson. 


Foul deeds will rise, 

Though all the earth o’er whelm them, tq 
men’s eyes. — Shakespeare. 


Men scanning the surface count the 
wicked happy; they see not the fright- 
ful dreams that crowd a bad man’s 
pillow. — Tupper. 


Sin is never at a stay ; if we do not 
retreat from it, we shall advance in it ; 
and the farther on we go, the more 
we have to come back.— Barrow. 


Not only commission makes a sin. 
A man is guilty of all those sins he 
hateth not. If x cannot avoid all, yet 
I will hate all. — Bishop Hall. 


If we did not first take great pains 
to corrupt our nature, our nature 
would never corrupt us. — Clarendon. 


There is a vast difference between 
sins of infirmity and ,tliose of presumj)* 
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tion, as vast as between inadvertency 
and deliberation. — South. 

Sin is the insurrection and rebellion 
of the heart against God ; it turns from 
Him, and turns against Him ; it takes 
up arms against God. — Richard Al- 
leine. 

No sin is small. It is a sin against 
an infinite God, and may have conse- 
quences immeasurable. No grain of 
sand is small in the mechanism of a 
watch. — Jeremy Taylor. 

I learn the depth to which I have 
sunk from the length of the chain let 
down to up-draw me, I ascertain the 
mightiness of the ruin by examining 
the machinery for restoration. — Henry 
Melvill. 

There is no immunity from the con- 
sequences of sin; punishment is swift 
and sure to one and all. — Hosea Bal- 
lou. 

Cast out thy Jonah — every sleeping 
and secure sin that brings a tempest 
upon thy ship, vexation to thy spirit. 
— Reynolds. 

He who has it in his power to com- 
mit sin, is less inclined to do so. The 
very idea of being able, weakens the 
desire. — Ovid. 

We are all sinful. Therefore what- 
ever we blame in another we shall find 
in our own bosoms. — Seneca. 

A man cannot practise sin and be 
a good citizen. Burke says very truly : 

Whatever disunites man from God 
disunites man from man.” — Chapin. 

If ye do well, to your own behoof 
will ye do it ; and if ye do evil, against 
youx'selves will ye do it. — ^Koran. 

When thou art preparing to commit 
a sin, think not that thou wilt con- 
ceal it; there is a God that forbids 
crimes to be hidden. — Tibullus. ! 

God made sin possible just as he 
made all lying wonders possible, but 
he never made it a fact, never set any- 
thing in his plan to harmonize with 


it. Therefore it enters the world as a 
forbidden fact against everything that 
God has ordained. — Horace Bushnell. 

Confess thee freely of thy sin; for 
to deny each article with oath, cannot 
remove nor choke the strong concep- 
tion that I do groan withal. — Shake- 
speare. 

Never let any man imagine that he 
can pursue a good end by evil means, 
without sinning against his own souU 
Any other issue is doubtful; the evil 
effect on himself is certain. — Southey. 

Sin is dark and loves the dark, still 
hides from itself in gloom, and in the 
darkest hell is still itself the darkest 
hell and the severest woe. — Pollok. 

The wicked are wicked, no doubt, 
and they go astray and they fall, and 
they come by their deserts; but who 
can tell the mischief which the very 
virtuous do? — Thackeray. 

Thou wilt not chronicle our sand-like sins; 
For sin is small, and mean, and barren. 
Good 

Only is great, and generous, and fruitful. 
Number the mountains, not the sands, O 
God I — Bailey. 

Earnest toil and strong endeavour 
Of a spirit which within 
Wrestles with familiar evil , , 

And besetting sin. — ^Whittier. 

Know’st thou not all germs of evil 
In thy heart await their time? 

Not thyselfj but God*s restraining. 

Stays their growth of crime. 

—Whittier. 

Think not for wrongs like these unscourged 
to live; 

Long may ye sin, and long may Heaven 
forgive; 

But when ye least expect, in sorrows day. 
Vengeance shall fall more heavy for delay, 
— Churchill. 


Anger and just rebuke, and judgment given, 
That brought into this world a world of 
woe, 

Sin and her shadow Death, and Misery, 
Death’s harbinger. —Milton. 

Let him that sows the serpent’s 
teeth not hope to reap a joyous har- 
vest. Every crime has, in the mo- 
ment of its perpetration, its own 
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avenging angel, — dark^ misgivings at 
the inmost heart. — Schiller. 


Man-like is it to fall into sin^ 
Fiend-like is it to dwell therein, 
Christ-like is it for sin to grieve, 
God-like is it all sin to leave. 

— Friedrich von Logau. 


Come, now again, thy woes impart. 
Tell all thy sorrows, all thy sin, 

We cannot heal the throbbing heart 
Till we discern the wounds withm. 

— Crabbe. 


The sin that now rises to memory 
fis your bosom sin, let this first ox all 
be withstood and mastered. Oppose 
it instantly by a detestation of it,^ by 
a firm will to conquer it, by relation, 
by reason, and by prayer. — 
Channing. 


Every single gross act of sin is much 
the same thing to the conscience that a 
great blow or fall is to the head ; ^ it 
stuns and bereaves it of all use of its 
senses for a time. — South. 


Although a man has so well purged 
his mind that nothing can trouble or 
deceive him any more, yet he reached 
his present innocence through sin. — 
Seneca. 


I am in process of bringing air my 
sins to light for the purpose of get- 
ting rid of them. We never know how 
rich we are until we break up house- 
keeping t — Hinault. 


No man can be stark naught at once. 
Let us stop the progress of sin in our 
soul at the first stage, for the farther 
it goes the faster it will increase. — 
Fuller. 


' There are some sins which are more 
justly to be denominated surprises than 
'infidelities. To such the world should, 
be lenient,' as, doubtless, Heaven is 
forgiving. — ^Massillon. 


It should console us for the fact^ 
that sin has not totally disappeared" 
from the world, that the saints are 
not wholly deprived of employment — 
Simms. 


Pe that falls into sin is a man, that 
grieves at it is a saint, that boastetb 


Sin 


of it is a devil; yet some glory in 
that shame, counting the stains of sin 
the best complexion of their souls. — ■ 
Fuller. 


If thou wouldst conquer thy weak- 
ness, thou must never gratify it. No 
man is compelled to evil: his consent 
only makes it his. It is no sin to be 
tempted, but to be overcome. — William 
Penn. 


It is the goodly outside that sin 
puts on which tempteth to destruction. 
It has been said that sin is like the 
bee, with honey in its mouth, but a 
sting in its tail. — Hosea Ballou. 


A sturdy, hardened sinner shall ad- 
vance to the utmost pitch of impiety, 
with less reluctance than he took the 
first step while his conscience was yet 
vigilant and tender. — ^Atterbury. 


The greatest penalty of evil-doing 
is to grow into the likeness of bad 
men, and, growing like them, to fly 
from the conversation of the good, and 
be cut off from them, and cleaye to and 
follow after the company of the bad. 
— Plato. 


The whole sum and substance of 
human hjstory may be reduced to this 
maxim: that when man departs from 
the divine means of reaching the divine 
end, he suffers barm and loss, — Theo- 
dore Parker. 


They say sin touches not a man so near 
As shame a woman; yet he too should be 
Part of the penance, being more deep than 
she 

Set in the sin. —-Swinburne. 


Though some of you with Pilate v/ash your 
hands 

Showing an outward pity; yet you Pilates 
Bave here deliverM me to my sour cross. 
And water cannot wash aw^ your sin, 
^Shakespeare. 


Sin first is pleasing, then it grows 
^asy, then delightful, then frequent, 
then habitual? then confirmed ; then 
the man is'hnpenHent, then he is obsti- 
nate, then he is resolved never to re- 
pent, and then he is ruined, — Leighton. 


Many afflictions will nut cloud and 
obstruct peace of mind so much as one 
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sin : therefore, if you would walk 
cheerfully, be most careful to walk 
holily. All the winds about the earth 
make not an earthquake, but only that 
within. — Archbishop Leighton. 


Were the visage of sin seen at a full 
light, undressed and unpainted, it were 
impossible, while it so appeared, that 
any one soul could be in love with ‘it, 
but would rather flee from it as 
hideous and abominable. — Leighton. 


Robes and furr’d gowns hide all. Plate sin 
with gold, 

And the strong lance of justice hurtless 
breaks; 

Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw doth pierce 
it. — Shakespeare. 


Remember that every guilty com- 
pliance with the humors of the world, 
every sinful indulgence of our own 
passions, is laying up cares and fears 
for the hour of darkness ; and that the 
remembrance of ill-spent time will 
strew our sick-bed with thorns, and 
rack our sinking spirits with despair. 
^Bishop Heber. 


St. Augustine used to say that, but 
for God’s grace, he should have been 
capable of committing any crime ; and 
it is when we feel this sincerely, that 
we are most likely to be really improv- 
ipg, and best able to give assistance 
to others without moral loss to our- 
selves. — H. P. Liddon. 


*Tis fearful building upon any sin; 

One mischief enter’d, brings another in: 
The second pulls a third, the third draws 
more. 

And they for all the rest set ope the door: 
Till custom take away the judging sense. 
That to offend we think it no offence. ^ 
—Smith. 


Of all the ingenious mistakes into 
which erring man has fallen, perhaps 
none have been so pernicious in their 
consequences, or have brought so 
many evils into the world, as the 
popular opinion that the way of the 
transgressor is pleasant and easy. — 
Hosea Ballou. 


0 sin, how you paint your facet 
how you flatter us poor mortals on to 
death I You never appear to the sin- 
£ier in your true character; you make 
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fair promises, but you never fulfil one ; 
your tongue is smoother than oil, but 
the poison of asps is under your lip! 
— Hosea Ballou. 


Some voluntary castaways there will 
always be, whom no fostering kindness 
and no parental care can preserve 
from self-destruction; but if any are 
lost for want of care and culture, 
there is a sin of omission in the society 
to which they belong. — Southey. 


An Italian proverb says, “In men 
every mortal sin is venial ; in woman 
every venial sin is mortal.” And a 
German axiom, that “There are only 
two good women in the world ; one 
of them is dead, and the other is not 
to be found.” — G. A. Sala. 


A few sensual and voluptuous per- 
sons may for a season eclipse this na- 
tive light of the soul, but can never 
so wholly smother and extinguish it 
but that, at some lucid intervals, it 
will recover itself again, and shine 
forth to the conviction of their con- 
science. — Bentley. 


Sin is a basilisk whose eyes are full 
of venom. If the eye of thy soul see 
her first, it reflects her own poison and 
kills her; if she see thy soul, unseen, 
or seen too late, with her poison, she 
kills thee : since therefore thou canst 
not escape thy sin, let not thy sin 
escape thy observation. — Quarles. 


Take steadily some one sin, which 
seems to stand out before thee, to root 
it out, by God’s grace, and every fibre 
of it. Purpose strongly, by the grace 
and strength of God, wholly to sacri- 
fice this sin or sinful inclination to the 
love of God, to spare it not, until thou 
leave of it none remaining, neither root 
nor branch. — B. B. Pusey. 


Every man has a paradise around 
him until he sins, and the angel of an 
accusing conscience drives him from 
his Eden. And even then there are 
holy hours, when this angel sleeps, and 
man comes back, and with the innocent 
eyes of a child looks into h^s lost para- 
dise again. — Longfellow. 


You cannot stay the shell in its 
flight; after it has left the mortar, 
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it goes on to its mark, and there ex- 
plodes, dealing destruction all around. 
Just as little can you stay the conse- 
quences of a sin after it has been com- 
mitted. You may repent of it, you 
may even be forgiven for it, but still it 
goes on its deadly and desolating way. 
It has passed entirely beyond your 
reach ; once done, it cannot be undone. 
— Wm. M. Taylor, 


Her rash hand in evil hour 
Forth reaching to the fruit, she pluck d, 
sll6 Celt * 

Earth felt the wound, and Nature from 
her scat 

Sighing through all her works gave signs 
That all was lost. —Milton. 


Use sin as it will use you; spare it 
not, for it will not spare you; it is 
your murderer, and the murderer of 
the whole world. Use it, therefore, 
as a murderer should be used; kill it 
before it kills you; and though it 
brings you to the grave, as it did your 
head, it shad not be able to keep you 
there. You love not death; love not 
the cause of death. — Baxter. 


From love of grace, 

Lay not that flattering unction to your soul. 
That not your trespass, but my madness 
speaks; ... , 

It will but skin and film the ulc rous place; 
Whilst rank corruption, mining all within. 
Infects unseen; confess yourself to heav’n; 
Repent whafs past, avoid what is to come; 
And do not spread the compost on the 
weeds 

To make thejn ranker. — Shakespeare. 


0 the dangerous siege 
Sin lays about us I And the tyranny 
He exercises when he hath expung d^ 

Like to the horror of a winter's thunder. 
Mix'd with a gushing storm; that suffers 
nothing , . 

To stir abroad on earth, hut their own 
rages, , 

Is sin, when it hath gather’d head above 
us: 

No roof, no shelter can secure iw so, 

But he will drown our cheeks in fear or 
woe- — Chapman. 


Sin! Sin! Thou art a hateful and 
horrible thing, that abominable thing 
which God hates. And what wonder? 
Thou hast insulted His holy majesty; 
thou hast bereaved Him of beloved 
children; thou hast crucified the Son 
of His infinite love; thou hast vexed 
His gracious Spirit; thou hast defied 


His power; thou hast despised His 
grace; and in the bod,v and blood of 
Jesus, as if that were a common thing, 
thou hast trodden under foot His 
matchless mercy. Surely, brethren, 
the wonder of wonders is, that sin is 
not that abominable thing which we 
also hate. — ^Thomas Guthrie. 


We are saved from nothing if we 
are not saved from sin. Little sins are 
pioneers of hell. The backslider be- 
gins with what he foolishly considers 
trifling with little sins. There are no 
little sins. There was a time when all 
the evil that has existed in the world 
was comprehended in one sinful 
thought of our first parent ; and all the 
now evil is the numerous and horrid 
progeny of one little sin. — HowelL 

Sincerity 

Private sincerity is a public welfare. 
— ^Bartol. 


Sincerity is the most compendious 
wisdom. — Chesterfield. 


Weak persons cannot be sincere.*^ 
Rochefoucauld. 


Sincerity is religion personified.- 
Chapin. 


Faithfulness and sincerity first of 
all. — Confucius. 


Her words are trusty heralds to her 
mind. — ^John Ford. 


Sweet is true love, though given in 
vain. — Tennyson. 


Loss of sincerity is loss of vital 
power. — Bovee. 

Don’t be “consistent.” but be simply 
true. — Holmes. 


Bashful sincenty and comely love. 
— Shakespeare. 


Sincerity is the face of the soul, as 
dissimulation is the mask. — Sanlal- 
Dubay. 


There is no time so miserable but a 
man may be true. — Shakespeare. 
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To God, tWy country*^ and thy frJend 
be true. — Henry Vaughan. • 


A silent address is the genuine elo- 
quence of sincerity.— Goldsmith. 


Frank sincerity, though no ‘invited 
guest, is free to all,’ and brings his 
welcome with him. — ’Havard. 


Better is the wrong with sincerity, 
rather than thO right with falsehood. 
•r—Tupper. 


Sincerity is the way of ' heaven ; to 
think how to be sinceve is the way of 
man. — ^lencius. - - 


The only conclusive evidence of a 
man’s sincerity is that he give himself 
for *a principle. — -Lowell, 


Sincerity i’s impossible unless it per- 
vade the whole being; and the pre- 
tence of it saps the very foundation of 
character. — Lowell. 


The snpetioT man * * * in re-, 
gard to his speech * ♦ * is 

anxious that it should be sincere.*— 
Confucius. 


There is no greater delight than to 
be conscious of sincerity on self-ex- 
amination.-— Mencius. 


The true measure of Hfo is hot 
lengthy but honesty. — John Lyly- 

Those who love with purity consider 
not the gift of the lover, but the love 
of the giver. — Thomas a Kempis. 


Never apologize for showing, feeling. I 
My friend, remember that when you do 
so I’ou apologize for truth. — Beacons-. j 


I should say sincerity, a deep, great, 

f enuine sincerity, is the first character- 
^tic of all men in any way heroic. — 
Carlyle. 


Sincerity ia the indispensable ground 
of all cohscientionsnesS, and by conse- 
quence of all heartfelt *religioij. — Kant. 

1>t us then be what we are, and 
speak what we think, and in all things 


'keep ourselves loyal to tmt^/and the 
sacred professions of friendship.^ 
Longfellow. 


It is with sincere affection or friend- 
ship as with ghosts and apparitions, — - 
a thing that everybody talks of, and 
scarce any hath seen. — ^Eochefoucauld. 


The more honesty a man has, the 
less he affects the air of a saint. The 
affectation of sanctity is a blotch on 
the face of piety. — Lavater. 


Truth and fidelity are the pillars of 
the temple of the world; when these 
are broken, the fabric falls, and 
crushes all to pieces. — Owen Feltham, 


He hath a heart as sound as a bell 
and his tongue is the clapper, for what 
his heart thinks his tongue speaks.—* 
Shakespeare. 


Men should he what they seem; 

Or , those that be not, would they might 
' seem nonet —Shakespeare. 


Sincerity is to speak as we think, to 
do as we pretend and profess, to per- 
form and make good what we promise, 
and really to be what we would seem 
fiiUd appear to be.— TUlotson. 

I hope I shall always possess firm- 
ness and virtue enough to maintain, 
what I consider the most enviable of 
all ,titles, the character of an ‘^honest 
man.”— Wash tugton. 


I think you will find that people who 
honestly mean to be true really Contra- 
dict themselves much more rarely than 
those who try to be “consistent.” — 
Holmes. 


Sincerity is an openness of heart; 
it is found in a very few people, and 
that which we see commonly is not it, 
but a subtle dissimulation, to gain the 
confidence of others. — Rochefoucauld. 


' An inward sincerity will of course 
Influence the outward ‘deportment ; but 
where the one is wanting, there is great 
reason to suspect the absence or the 
other. — Sterne. 


A silent, great «sotil; he was one of 
those who cannot but be im earnest; 
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wham Nature herself has appointed to 
be sincere. — Carlyle. 


His nature is too noble for the world: 

He would not flatter Neptune for ins tn- 

Or Jove for’s power to thunder. His 
hearts Ms mouth; . • ^ ^ 

What his breast forges that Ms tongue 
must vent. — Shakespeare. 

He that does as well in private be- 
tween God and his own soul as m pub- 
lic, hath given himself a testimony mat 
his purposes are full of honesj^, noble- 
ness, and integrity. — Jeremy Taylor. 


self for a principle. Words, money, 
all things else, are comparatively easy 
to give away ; but when a man makes 
a gift of his daily life and practice, it 
is plain that the truth whatever it may 
be, has taken possession of him.— 
Lowell. 

Sincerity is the most compendious 
wisdom, an excellent instrument for 
the speedy despatch of business. It 
creates confidence in those we have to 
deal with, saves the labor of many 
inquiries, and brings^ things to an issue 
in few words. — Chesterfield. 


The whole faculties of man must be 
exerted in order to call forth noWe 
energies ; and he who is not earnestly 
sincere lives in but half his being, self- 

mutilated, self -paralyzed.— Coleridge. 


If the show of any thing be good 
for any thing, I am sure sincerity is 
better; for why does any 
semble, or seem to be that which he is 
not, but because he thinks it g^d to 
have such a quality as he pretends to / 
— Tillotson. 


Sincerity and honesty carry one 
through many diflaculties which all the 
arts he can invent would never help 
him through— Stillingfleet. 


He who is sincere hath the easiest 
task in the world, for, truth being 
always consistent with itself, he is put 
to no trouble about his words and 
actions ; it is like traveling in a plain 
road, which is sure to bring you to 
your journey’s end better than by- 
ways in which many lose themselves. 
— ^Tillotson. 


No man can produce great things 
who is not thoroughly sincere in deal- 
ing with himself, who would not ex- 
change the finest show for the poorest 
reality, who does not so love his work 
that he is not only glad to give him- 
self for It, but finds rather a gain than 
a sacrifice in the surrender. — Lowell 


The happy talent of pleasing either 
those above or below you seems to be 
wholly owing to the opinion they have 
of your sincerity^ ♦ ♦ ♦ There 

need be no more said in honor uf it 
than that it is what forces the appro- 
bation of your opponents. — Steele. 


Sincerity, 

Thou first of virtues, let no mortal leave 
Thy onward path, althoujfh the earth 
should gape, 

And from the gulf of hell destruction 
rise, — _ 

To take dissimulation’s winding way. 

—Home. 


You know I say, 

Just what I think, and nothing more nor 
less. 

And, when I pray, my heart isr fn my 
prayer. 

I cannot say one thing and mean lanotner. 
If I can’t pray, I will not make believe I 
— Longfellow. 


Let grace and goodness be the prin- 
cipal loadstone of thy affections ; far. 
love which hath ends will have an end, 
whereas that which is founded on true 
love will always continue. — Lryden. 


The only conclusive evidence of a 
man’s sincerity ha that he gives him- 


Sincerity’s my chief dcjHght, 

The darling pleasure of the mind; 

O that I could to her iiotvitc, 

All the whole race of human kind; 

Take her, mortals, she’s worth more 
Than all your glory, all your fame, 
Than all your glittering boasted store, 
Than all the thmgs that you can name, 
She’ll with her brkig a joy divine, 

All that’s good, and all ^at s rae. ^ 
—Lady Chudlcigh. 


, Now jthe best way in the world to 
seepi, to b? anjthlng is really^to he 
what we would seem to be. Besides 
that it is many times as troublesome 
1 to make good the pretence of a good 
[ quality, as to have it, and If a matt 
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have it not it is ten to one but he is 
discovered to want it, and then all his 
pains and labor to seem to have it is 
lost. — Tillotson. 


I remember a passage of one of 
Queen Elizabeth’s great men, as advice 
to his friend. “The advantage,” says 
he, “I had upon others at court was 
that I always spoke as I thought; 
which being not believed by them, I 
both preserved a good conscience, and 
suffered no damage from that free- 
dom”; which, as it shows the vice to 
be older than our times, so does it that 
gallant man’s integrity to be the best 
way of avoiding it. — William Penn. 

Singers 

I-Ie the sweetest of all singers.— 
Longfellow, 


0 ! she will sing the savageness out 
of a bear. — Shakespeare. 

His tongue is now a stringleas in- 
strument. — Shakespeare. 


I do but sing because I must; 

And pipe but as the linnets sing. 

— ^Tennyson. 


I love a ballad but even too well; 
if it be doleful matter, merrily set 
down, or a very pleasant thing indeed, 
and sung lamentably. — Shakespeare. 


Sang in tones of deep emotion, 

Songs of love and songs of longing. 

— Longfellow* 


* * * Songs of that high art 
Which, as winds do in the pine. 

Find an answer in each heart. 

— Longfellow. 


I send my heart up to thee, all my heart 
In this my singing! 

For the stars help me, and the sea bear 
part. — Robert Browning, 


Singing has nothing to do with the 
affairs of this world : it is not for the 
law. Singers are merry, and free from 
sorrows and cares. — Martin Luther. 


Or bid thke soul of Orpheus smg 
Such notes as, warbled to the string. 
Drew iron tears down Pluto’s cheek. 

— Milton. 


God sent His Singers upon earth 
With songs of sadness and of mirth. 

That they might touch the hearts of ^ men, 
And bring them back to Heaven again. 

— Longfellow. 


When God helps all the workers for His 

The singers shall have help of Hinj. not 
last. — Mrs. Browning. 


For my voice, I have lost it with 
hollaing and singing of anthem^. — 
Shakespeare. 


Tbon hast by moonljght iit her window 
Withie^ing voice 

But one Puritan amongst them, md 
he sing« psalms to hornpipes.— Shake-, 
speate. , ! 


T^Se hand^St^W'de' ns' Is divme. 

• •— Addison. 

Sweetest the strain when in ^e- song 
The singer has 1^^ * -ot, i 

^EUaal^th Stnart Phplp«* 


So she poured out the liquid imisic 
of her voice to mieneh the thirst of his 
spirltr^Koth. Hawthorne. 


Olymiiian bards who sung 
Divine ideas below, 

Which always find us young 
And always keep us so. 

— Emerson. 


At every close she made, th* attending 
throng , , , ^ 

Replied, and bore the burden of the song: 
So just, so small, , yet in so sweet a note. 

It seem'd the music melted in the throat. 

— Dryd^p. 


Thrpe merry boys, and three merry boys, 
And three merry boys are we, . 

As ever 4id' sta in, a hempen string 
’Under the gallow-tree. , , , 

— Beaumont ^<| Fktcjber* > 

AboVd the clouds I hft my wing ' . 

To hear the bells 'of HchVen ringr * 
Sdme of their music, though my nights bip 
wild. 

To Earth I bring; . 

Then let me soar and sii^! 

—E. C. Stedman. 


Among^ all the instruments which 
sound in Haydn’s child’s* concerts, 
that best serves the p^urposea 
tional music which is borp with ^ 
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performer, — ^the voice. In the cliild- 
liood of nations speaking was singing. 
■ — ^Rkht^r. 


Sing, seraph with the glory! heaven is high. 
Sing, poet with the sorrow! earth is low. 
The universe’s inward voices cry 
“Amen” to either song of joy and woe. 
Sing, seraph, poet! sing on equally! 

— ^Mrs. Browning. 


Sing again, with your dear voice revealing 
A tone 

Of some world far from ours, 

Where mustq and moonlight and feeling 
Are one. ■ — Shelley. 


, Every night he comes 

With musics of ail sorts and songs com- 
pos’d 

To her unworthiness, : it nothing steads us 
To chide him from our eaves; for he per- 
sists 

As if his life lay on’t. — Shakespeare. 


But would you sing, and rival Orpheus* 
strain. 

The wond’ring forests soon should dance 
again ; 

The moving mountains hear the powerful 
call. 

And headlong streams hang Estening ip 
their falll — Pope. 


The voice is spoilt by affectafion. 

And for the bass, the beast can only bel-, 
low; 

In fact, he had n’o singing education, 

An ignorant, 'noteless, timeless, tameless 
fellow; 

But being the prrma donna’s near relation. 

Who swore his voice was very rich and 
mellow, 

They hired him, though to hear him yonM 
believe 

An ass was practicing recitative. 

— Byron. 


O'Carril' raise again thy voice! let, 
me hear the song of Selma, which was 
sung in my halfe of joy, when' Fingal, 
king of shields, waj? there, $,nd glowed 
at the deeds of liis fafcb^r^.-rOsslan. ' 

SizLgrnlarity 

No two on earth in all thin^ cap agre^J . ' 
All have some darling singularity: , ? , * 

Women and men, as well as girls and boys. 
In gewgaws take delight, and sigh for toys,' 
Your sceptres and your crowns, and spdbii 
like things, ^ - I 

Are hut a ^better kind of toys for kings. ' 
In things indifferent reason bids us choose,' 
Whether the whim’s a iponkey or a muse. 

— Cbfrrchill, 


He who would be singular in his 
apparel had need have something su- 


Sky 

perlative to balance that affectation. — 
Feltham. ’ . 


I Let those who would affect singu- 
larity with success first determine to 
be very virtuous, and they will be sure 
to be very singular, — Colton. 

Skull 

Where be your gibes now? your 
gambols? your songs? your flashes of 
merriment that were wont to set the 
table on a roar ?— ^Shakespeare. 


Look on its broken arch, its ruined wall. 

Its chambers desolate, its portals fopl; 

Yes, this was once ambition’s airy hall. 
The dome of thought, the palace of the 
soul. — Byron. 


Thou hollow skull! what meanings lurk 
Beneath that grin? ’tis but to say 
Thy brain like mine was once at work 
With thoughts that led thee, far astray;. 
Longing for truth, you sought the day's 
clear light, 

But miserably stray’d in gloom and night. 
. — Goethes 


O empty vault of former glory! 

Where’er thou wert in time of old, 

Thy surface tells thy living story 
Though now so hollow, dead, and cold: 
For in thy form is -yet descried 
The tir^ces left of young desire; 

The painter’s art, the statesman’s pndc. 
The mt*se’s 5ong, the poet’s fire; 

But these, forsooth, now seem to be 
Mere lumps on thy periphery. 

— Dr. Forster. 


These various organs show the place 
Where friendship lov’d, where passiol* 
glow’d, 

Where veneration grew in grace, 

Where justice sway’d, where man was 
prpjtjd — 

Whence wit iftt’ slh^perV sallies threw 
On vanity, thereby defeated; 

Where hppe’s imaginary view 

Of things to come (fond fool) is seated; 

Wherd circumspection made us fear, 

’Mid gleams of joy some danger ne^ir, 

— Dr. Forster. 

Th€^ starry copt of ^Milton, 


The silence that 5s in the starry 
sky. — ^Werdsworth. 


Green calm below, blue quietness 
above. — Wliittier. 


'The Is full of tokens which ^etk 
to the intelligent— Miller. 


im 






This maje^tical roof, frettod '«rith 
golden fire.— Bhakesj)eare. 


To understand that the sky is every- 
where blue, we need Bot go round . the 
world. — Goethe. 


How bravely autumn paints upon 
the sky the gorgeous fame of summer 
which is fled ! — Hood. 


The heavens are jnpbly eloquent of 
the Deity, and the most magnificent 
heralds of their Maker’s praise. — 
James Hervey. 


That golden sky, which was the 
doubly blessed symbol of adv^^ncing 
day and of approaching rest. — George 
Eliot. , 


And they were canopied by the blue 
sky, so cloudless, clear, and purely 
beautiful, that God alone was to be 
seen in heaven. — Byron. 


The soft blue shy did riever melt 
Into his heart; he neivfe'r felt 
The witching of the soft blue sky! 

— Wordsworth. 


The moiintain at a given distance 
In amber lies; 

Approached, the amber flits a little, — 
And thars the skies! ^ . 

— Emily Dickinson. 


This cannot be owing to anything in 
the stars themselves, s^arately consid- 
ered. The number is certainly the 
cause. The apparent disorder aug- 
ments the grandeur; for the appear- 
ance of care is highly contrary to our 
ideas of magnificence. Besides, the 
stars lie in such apparent confusion as 
makes it impossible, on ordinary occa- 
sions, to reckon them. This gives 
them the advantage of a sort of in- 
finity. — ^Burke. 


The moon has set 
In a bank of jet 
That fringes the Western &ky. 

The pleiads seven 
Have sunk from heaven 
And the midnight hurries by; 

My hopes are flown 
And ^lasl alo-ne ’ ‘ 

On my weary couch I lie. — Sappho. 


, Sky is the part of creation in which 
Nature has done more for the sake 
of pleasing man, more for the sole and 
evident purpose of talking to him and 
teaching him, than in any other of her 
works, and it is just the part in which 
we least attend to her. — Ruskin. 

Slander 

Slander is the solace of malignity, 
— Joubert. 


On Ruinor’s tongue continual slam 
ders ride.— Shakespeare. 


Sometimes gentle, sometimes cap- 
ricious, sometimes , a'^ful, hever the 
same for two minutes together ; al- 
most human in its passions, almost 
spiritual in its tenderness, almost 
divine in its infinity. — Ruskin. 


Speak not evil one of another, breth- 
ren, — Bible. 


Slander is the balm of malignity.— 
Chamfort. 


When I look into the blue sky, it 
seems »o deep, so peaceful, so full of a 
mysterious tenderness, tMt I c,omd lie 
for centuries, and wait ipr the . dawn- 
ing of the fac^ of ,G^^ tlm awfbl 

loving-kindness.— George MacDonald. 


, J^jemVeTi’s «bpn va^' . , 

Studded with Stars unutterably brigat, 
Through which the mcKm^S unclouded 
grandeur rolls, , . , , , , , , 

Selims like a caTK>py which love has spread 
To curtain her sleeping world. 

. —Shelley. 


The starry heav^, though it occurs 
very freawntly to any vlew^ 

an idea, uf grandeur. 


Tliere is no protection against slan« 
der. — Molibre. 

Cut men’s throats with whisper- 
ings. — ^Ben Jonson. 

Done to death by slanderous tongues. 

-H^hakespeauie. 

,1 * ' — — — • * 

No sword bites so fiea^e^y as an 
evil tongue. — Sir P. Sidney. 

I hate the pan who builds bis name _ , 

On ruins of another’s fame, — V»ay. 

Read uot . my blemishes i^ the 
world’s report.-^Shakespeare. 
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A generous heart repairs a slander- 
ous tongue. — Homer. 

Slander is a complication, a com- 
prisal and sum of all wickedness. — 
Barrow. 

Never throw mud. You may rniss 
your mark, but you must have dirty 
hands. — Joseph Parker. 

Soft-buzzing Slander; silly moths that eat 
An honest name. — Thomson. 

The tongue of slander is too prompt 
with wanton malice to wound the 
stranger. — .aSschylus. 

They talk as they are wont, not as 
I merit; traduce by custom, as most 
dogs do bark. — Ben Jonson. 

Thou wrongest a gentleman who ■ is 
as far from thy report as thou from 
honor. — Shakespeare. 

Quick-circulating slanders mirth af- 
ford; and 'reputation bleeds in every 
word. — Oburcbill. 

Slander lives upon succession, for- 
ever boused where it gets possession. 
-—Shakespeare. 

Calumny would soon starve and die 
of itself if nobody took it in and gave 
it lodging. — Leighton. 

Slander is the revenge of a coward, 
and dissimulation his d,efence. — ^John- 
son. 

There would not be so many open 
mouths if there were hot so many open 
ears. — Bishop Hall. 

Slander meets no regard Wm noble 
minds ; only the base believe wliat the 
base only utter. — Belief. ^ 

If slander be a snake, it is a winged 
one. It flies as well p.s creeps, — 
Douglas Jerrold. 

The slander of some people is as 
great a recommendation as the praise 
of others. — Fielding. 

Slanderers do not hurt mO, because 
they do not hit me.—Socrates, 


Where it concerns himself, who is 
angry at a slander makes it true.-< 
Ben Jonson. 

There ig no slander in an allowed 
fool, though he do nothing but rail.— 
Shakespeare. 

He rams his quill with scandal and witfii 
scoff; 

But ’tis so very foul, it won t go off. 

.-Young. 

What have I done, that thou dar’st wag thy 
tongue 

In noise so rude against me? 

— Shakespeare. 

Slander is a most serious evil; it 
implies two who do wrong, and one 
who is doubly wronged. — Herod. 

Does not the law of Heaven say blood for 
blood? , , 

And he who taints kills more than he whq 
sheds it. —Byron. 

I am disgrac’d, impeach’d, and baffled here; 
Pierc’d to the soul with slander’s venom’d 
spear. — Shakespeare. 

One doth not know 

How much an ill word may empoison liking* 
—Shakespeare! 

Those who murder fame 
Kill more than life destroyers. — Savage. 

’Twas slander filled her mouth with lying 
words ; 

Slander, the foulest whelp of Sin, 

— Pollok. 

A slander is like a homet; if you 
cannot kill it dead the first blow, bet- 
ter not strike at it. — ^H. W. Shaw. 

All slander must still be strangled 
in its birth, or time wfU soon conspire 
to ''make it strong enough to overcome 
the ;truth.— Sit W. Davenant 

When will talkers refrain from evil- 
speakpkj|?’ When '^kteuers refrain 
from evil-hearing. — Hare. 

Have patience awhile; slanders are 
not long-lived. Truth is the child ol 
Time; erelong she shall appear to vin- 
dicate the^.-^aht. 

^ 0 ,ndet, whO^h ’^ht«tyer over thi 
w6n<?e ^diameter*. level as the caa 
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non to its blank, transports Ms poi- 
soned shot. — Shakespeare. 


The proper way to check slander is 
to despise it; attempt to overtake and 
refute it, and it will outrun you. — 
Alex. Dumas. 


The best way is to slander Valentine 
with falsehood, cowardice, and poor 
descent, — three things that women 
highly hold in hate. — Shakespeare. 


There is nobody so weak of inven- 
tion that cannot make some little 
stories to villify his enemy. — Addison. 


As by flattery a man opens his 
bosom to his mortal enemy; so by de- 
traction and slander he shuts the same 
to his best friends. — South. 


Slander is a vice that strikes a 
double blow, wounding both him that 
commits and him against whom it is 
committed, — Saurin. 


When the tongue of slander stings 
thee, let this be thy comfort,— rthey 
are not the worst fruits on which the 
wasps alight. — Btirger. 


Remember, when incited to slander, 
that it is only he among you who is 
without sin that may cast the first 
stone.“— Hosea Ballou. 


The worthiest people are the most 
injured by slander, as, we usually find 
that to be the best fruit which the 
birds have been pecking at. — $wift. 


Set a watch , over thy mouth, and 
keep the door of thy lips, for a tale- 
bearer is worse than a thief. — Bible. 

Slander soaks ifito the mind, as 
water into* low and. marshy pla^* 
where it becomes stapmn* and 
sive,'-^Oonfucii^. i , 

It is always to be understood, that 
a lady takes all you detract from the 
rest of her sex to be a gift to her. — 
Addison. 


Enemies carry abbut sknd^* not in 
the form tm Which it tOofe its rise. ♦ 
The sMndal of men is everlasting; 


even then does it survive when you 
would suppose it to be dead. — Plautus. 


Curse the tongue whence slanderous 
rumor, like the adder’s drop, distils 
her venom, withering friendship’s 
faith, turning love’s favor. — James A. 
Hillhouse. 


There are * * # robberies that 

leave man or woman forever beggared 
of peace and joy, yet kept secret by 
the sufferer. — George Eliot. 


If I can do it 

By aught that I can speak in his dispraise, 
She shall not long continue love to him. 

— Shakespeare. 


It is a busy talking world, 

That with licentious breath blows like the 
wind 

As freely on the palace, as the cottage. 

— Rowe. 


Slander, in the strict meaning of the 
term, comes under the head of lying; 
but it is a kind of lying which, like its 
antithesis flattery, ought to be set 
apart for special censure. — Wash- 
ington Gladden, 


What is slander? A verdict of 
“guilty” pronounced in the absence of 
the accused, with closed doors, with- 
out defense or appeal, by an interested 
and prejudiced judge. — Joseph Roux. 


Slugs crawl and crawl over our cab- 
bages, like the world’s slander over a 
good name. You may kill them, it is 
true; but there is the slime. — Douglas 
Jerrold. 


Oh I many a shaft, at random sent. 

Finds mark the archer little meant; 

And many a i^ord, at random spoken, 

May soothe 03; wopnd a heart that’s broken. 

- — Waller Scott. 


. all icasea of slander, curreuny^ 
whenever the forger of the lie is imt to 
be found, the injured parties shpul(3| 
haye a to,popxe on any! of the ^ in- 
dorsers. — Sheridan. 


Those men who carry about and who 
listen to accusations should all 
hanged, if so it could be at my deciswp 
— the carriers by their tongues, W 
listeners by their ears. — Plautus, f 
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The surest method against scandal 
is to live it down by perseverance in 
well-doing, and by prayer to God that 
He would cure the distempered mind 
of those who traduce and injure us. — 
Boerbaave. 

No might nor greatness in mortality 
can censure ’scape ; back-wounding 
calumny the whitest virtue strikes. 
What king so strong can tie the gall up 
in the slanderous tongue? — Shake- 
speare. 


Fond of those hives where folly reigns. 
And cards and scandal are the chains, 
Where the pert virgin slights a name. 
And scorns to redden into shame. . 


Slander is perhaps the only vice 
which no circumstance can palliate^ as 
well as being one which we are most 
ingenious in concealing from ourselves. 
—Massillon. 


Believe nothing against another, but 
on good authority ; nor report what 
may hurt another, unless it be a grat- 
er hurt to another to conceal it. — rWu- 
liam Penn. 

Slanderers are at all events econom- 
ical for they make a little scandal go a 
great way, and rarely open their 
mouths except at the expense of other 
people. — Chatfield. 


There is a lust in man no charm can tame, 
Of loudly publishing his neighbour’s sh^me; 
On eagje’s wings- immortal scandals UYl 
While virtuous actions are but born and die. 

— Hdrvfey. 


The feeblest vermin Can destroy. 

As sure as stoutest beasts of J>rey; 

And only with fneir eyes aha 
Infect, and poison men' to death. ' 

— Butler. 


Malicious slander never would have Idsure 
To search, with prying ^es, for sisultp 
abroad,, ' v r '' 

If all, hke me, consideT’d ^beir hearts. 
And wept the Sorrows which th^ found at 
home. — Rowe. 


It is a pretty general rale that the 
mMkmte is a termagant in her housed 
and as for our own sex, in nine 
cases opt oC ten, the evil tongue belongs 
to a diaappointed inan.r— Baiicruft, 


What indulgence do<£S the world ex- 
tend to those evil-speakers who, under 
the mask of friendship, stab indis- 
criminately with the keen, though 
rusty blade of slander I — ^Mme. Roland. 


Those who, without knowing us, 
think or speak evil of us, do no harm ; 
it is not us they attack, but the phan- 
tom of their own imagination. — Bru- 
yferew 

Life would be a perpetual flea-hunt 
if a man were obliged to run down all 
the innuendoes, inveracities, insinua- 
tions and suspicions which are uttered 
against him. — Beecher. 


Listen not to a tale-bearer or slan- 
derer, for he tells thee nothing out of 
good-will ; but as be discqvereth of the 
secrets of others, so be will of thine in 
turn.— Socrates. 


There is nothing which wings its 
flight so swiftly as calumny, nothing 
which is uttered with more ease ; noth- 
ing is listened to with more readiness, 
nothing dispersed more widely.— 
Oicero. 


[ will be bang’d, if some ^eternal villain, 
some busy and insinuating rogue, 
some jogging, cozening , slave, to get sora* 

Have nm: devis’d this slander. 




If Parliament were to consider the 
sporting with reputation of as much 
importance as sporting on manors, and 
pass an act for the preservation of 
fame as well as game, there are many 
who would thank them for the bilk — 
^eridan* ^ 

So "fruitful is slander in variety of 
expedients to satiate as well as dis- 
gtJise*' itself. But If these smoother 
wbapoiis *€ut what shall wc 

say of open and unbhimhlttg scandak 
subjected to no caution, tied down to 
nO' restraih^t-^Stetnel 

There’ is evil enough In man, God 
knows; but it is not the mission of 
every young man and woman to detail 
and teipcrt it all' Keep the atmo^Sre 
as^re as ppaSiblei and lin^rant with 
genstlteffless and icbarlty,“*^ John Halk 
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Close thine ear again&t him that 
s^hall open his mouth secretly against 
another. If thou receivest not his 
words, they fly back and wound the 
reportei*. If thou dost receive them, 
they fly forward and wound the re-i 
ceiver. — Lavater. I 

Slander’d to death by villains, i 
That dare as well answer a man indeed | 
As I dare take a serpent by the tongue; 
Boys, apes, braggarts. Jacks, milksops 1 

— Shakespeare. 

If any one tells you that such a per- 1 
son i^penks ill of you, do not make ex- 
cuse ^ibout what is said of you, but' 
answer : *‘He was ignorant of my 
other faults, else he would not have- 
mentioned these alone.” — Epictetus. I 

The whisper’d tale, i 
Xhat, like the fabling Nile, no fountain 
knows; 

Fair-faced Deceit, whose wily conscious eye ^ 
Ne’er looks direct; the tongue that licks the 
dust, 

But, when it safely dares, as prompt to 
sting. --Thomson. 

When a mean wreteh cannot vie 
with another in virtue, out of his wick- ! 
edness he begins to slander. The ab- 
ject envious wretch will slander the 
virtuous man when absent, but whan 
brought face to face his loquacious 
tongue becomes dumb. — Saadi. 

Slander’s mark was ever yet the fair; 

Tlie ornament of beauty is suspect, 

A crow that in heaven’s sweetest air, 

$0 t^u he good, slander doth but approve 
fhy wo^th the greater. —Shakespeare. 

We must not stint 
Our necessary actions, in the fear 
To cope malicious censurers; which ever, 

Ab ravenous fishes, do a vessel follow 
That is new trimmM. — Shakespeare. 

If any speak ill of thee, flee home to 
thy own conscience, and examine thy 
heart: if thou be guilty, it is a just 
eorreetioh ; If not gdilty, it is a fair in- 
struction ; make use of both ; so shalt 
thou distil honey out of gall, and out 
of an open enemy create a secret 
friend. — Quarles. 

Any one who is much talked of must 
be much maligned. This seems to be 
a harsh conclusion ; but when yon con- 


sider how much more given men are 
to depreciate than to appreciate^ yon 
will acknowledge that there is some 
truth in the saying.— Helps. 

Slander is a poison which extin- 
guishes charity, both in the slanderer 
and in the person who listens to it ; so 
that a single calummy may prove fatal 
to an infinite number of souls ; since it 
kills not only those who circulate it, 
but also all tliose who do not reject it. 
— St. Bernard, 

Whence proceeds this weight we lay 
On what detracting people say? 

Their utmost malice cannot make 
Your head, or tooth, or finger ache; 

Nor spoil your shapes, distort your face. 

Or put one feature out of place. 

— Swift. 


Slander, 

Whose edge is sharper than the sword; 
whose tongue 

Out-venoms all the worms of Nile; whoso 
breath 

Rides on the posting winds, and doth belie 

All corners of the world: kings, queens, 
and states, * 

Maids, matrons, nay, the secrets of the 
grave 

This viperous slander enters. 

— Shakespeare. 

Skilled by a touch to deepen scandal’s tints, 

With all the kind mendacity of hints, 

While mingling truth with falsehoqd, sneers 
with smiles, 

A thread of candor with a web of wiles; 

A plain blunt show of briefly-spoken seem- 
ing, 

To hide her bloodless heart’s soul-harden’d 
scheming; 

A lip of lies, a face formed to conceal; 

And, without feeling, mock at all who feel: 

With a vile mask the Gorgon would disown, 

A cheek of parchment, and an eye of stone. 

— Byron, 


Nor do they trust their tongues alone, 

But speak a language of their own; 

Can read a nod, a shrug, a look. 

Far better than « printed book; 

Convey a libel in a frown. , 

And wink a reputation down; 

Or, by the tossing of a fan, 

Describe the lady and the man. — Swift. 

Btw frequently is the honesty and 
integrity of a man disposed of by a 
smile or shrug ! How many good and 
generous actions have been sunk into 
oblivion by a distrustful look, or 
stamped With the imputation of pro- 
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ceeding from bad motives, by^ a mys- 
terious and seasonable whisper I — 
Sterne. 


To be continually subject to the 
breath of slander will tarnish the 
purest virtue, as a constant exposure 
to the atmosphere will obscure the 
brightness of the finest gold ; but in 
either case the real value of both con- 
tinues the same, although the currency 
may be somewhat impeded. — Colton. 

Slavery 

Corrupted freemen are the worst of 
slaves. — David Garrick. 

Base is the slave that pays. — Shake- 
speare. 

Nothing in the world is lawless ex- 
sept a slave. — J. C. and A. W. Hare. 

How great would be our peril if 
our slaves began to number us I — Sen- 
eca. 


It is an irrepressible conflict between 
■opposing and enduring forces. — ^Wil- 
liam H. Seward. 


Good kings are slaves, and their peo- 
ple are free. — Marie Leszczinski. 


Not the Christian religion only, but 
nature herself, cries out against the 
state of slavery. — Leo X. 


Thou art a slave, whom fortune’s tender 
arm 

With favour never clasp’d; but bred a doj?. 

— Shakespeare. 


Slavery tolerates no freedom of the 
press, no freedom of speech, no free- 
dom of opinion. — Hinton Rowan Hel- 
per. 


Freedom and slavery I the one is the 
name of virtue, and the other of vice, 
and both are acts of the will. — Epicte- 
tus. 


They (the blacks) had no rights 
which the white man was bound to re- 
spect. — Roger B. Taney. 


Where slavery is there liberty can- 
not be, and where liberty is there 
slavery cannot be. — Charles Sumner, 


A soil whose air is^ deemed too pure 
for slaves to breathe in. — Loflt. 


Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still. 

Slavery! said I — still thou art a hitter 
draught. —Sterne. 


Where bastard Freedom waves 
Her fustian flag in mockery over slaves. 

— Moore. 


I believe this government cannot en- 
dure permanently half slave and half 
free. — ^Abraham Lincoln. 


Whatever day 

Makes man a slave, takes half his worth 
away. — Homer. 


No more slave states and no more 
slave territory. — Simon P. Chase. 


That execrable sum of all villainies 
commonly called the slave-trade.— 
John Wesley. 


Slavery is also as ancient as war, 
and war as human nature. — Voltaire. 


In giving freedom to the slave we 
assure freedom to the free — honorable 
alike in what we give and what we 
preserve. — ^Abraham Lincoln. 


The man who gives me employment 
which I must have or suffer, that man 
is my master, let me call him what I 
will. — Henry George. 


By the law of slavery, man, created 
in the image of God, is divested of the 
human character, and declared to be a 
mere chattel. — Chas. Sumner, 


. Mechanic slaves 

With greasy aprons, rules, and hammers, 
shall 

Uplift us to the view. — Shakespeare. 


The slave power dares anything, and 
it pan be conquered only by the united 
masses of the people. From Congress 
to the people, X appeal. — Charles Sum- 
ner. 


Slavery is the parent of ignorance, 
and ignorance begets a whole brood o< 
follies and vices*, and every one of 
these is inevitably hosflle to literary 
culture.— Hinton Rowan Helper# 
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Slavery it is that makes slavery; 
freedom, freedom. The slavery of 
women happened when the men were 
slaves of kings. — Emerson. 

Slaves cannot breathe in England; 4f their 
lungs 

Receive our air, that moment they are free: 
They touch our country and their shackles 
fall. — Cowper. 

There is not a man living who 
wishes more sincerely than I do to see 
a plan adopted for the abolition of 
slavery. — W ashington. 

And ne’er shall the sons of Columbia be 
_ slaves, 

While the earth bears a plant, or the sea 
rolls its waves. — Robert Paine. 

They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak; 

* « « # 

They are slaves who dare not be ' 

In the right with two or three. 

— Lowell. 

I would not have a slave to till my ground. 
To carry me, to fan me while I sleep, 

And tremble when I wake, for all the 
wealth 

That sinews bought and sold have ever 
earn’d. — Cowper. 

What I mothers from their children riven I i 
What I God's own image bought and soldi 
Americans to market driven, 

And bartered as the brute for goldl 
— Whittier. 

Our fellow-countrymen in chains! 

Slaves — in a land of light and lawt 
Slaves — crouching on the very plains 
Where rolled the storm of Freedom’s 
warl — Whittle. , 

He finda his fellow guilty of a skin 
Not color’d like his own, and havmg pow’r' 
T’ enforce the wrong, for such a worthy, 
^:ause 

Dootns and devotes him as his lawful prey. 

— Cowper. 

..... A Christian 1 going, gone! 

Who bids for God’s own im^e?-*-fon His 

WTjiS* tllat popr victim of the market-' 
plftce ' ' I ' ' 

Hath in her suffering won? ^ , 
— Whittier. 

This is a world of compensafiotis, 
and he who would be no slave must 
oonaent to have no slave. Those who 
deny freedom tb others deserve it not 


for themselves, and, under a just Gkxl 
they cannot long retain it. — Lincoln. 

^arp penury afflicts these wretched isles!! 
There hope ne'er dawns, and pleasure never 
smiles. 

The vassal wretch contented drags his chain, 
And hears his famish'd babes lament iti 
vain. — Falconer. 

Measure slavery by the golden rule, 
and where is it? * * * It stands 
in the way of that automatic instinct 
of progress which is eternal in the 
human race and irresistible in human 
history. — Theodore Parker. 

Enslave a man and you destroy his 
ambition, his^ enterprise, his capacity. 
In the constitution of human nature, 
the desire of bettering one's condition 
is the mainspring of effort. The first 
touch of slavery snaps this spring.— 
Horace Mann. 

You have among you many a purchas’d 
^ slave, 

Which, like your asses, and your dogs, and 
mules. 

You use in abject and in slavish parts 
Because you bought them. 

— Shakespeare. 

The very mudsills of society. * * * 
We call them slaves. * * * t 
will not characterize that class at the 
north with that term ; but you have it. 
It is there, it is everywhere, it is eter- 
nal. — James H. Hammond. 

Eesolved, That the compact which 
exists between the North and the South 
is a covenant with death and an agree- 
ment with hell ; involving both parties 
in atrocious criminality, and should be 
immediately annulled. — Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison. 

The hearts within thy valleys bred, 

The fiery souls that might have led 
Thy sons to deeds sublime, 

Now crawl from cradle to the grave. 
Slaves — nafy, the bondsmen of a slave. 

And callous, save to crime, , — ^Byron. 

^ X never mean, uUless some particu- 
lar circumstances should compel me to 
do it, to possess another slave by pur- 
chase, it being among my first '^ishea 
to see some plan adopted by yp:hich 
^kvery in this epuntry may be abol- 
ished bv i^'VP'.-jGeorge Washington, 
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Slavery destroys, or vitiates, or pol- 
lutes, whatever it touches. No inter- 
est of society escapes the influence of 
its clinging curse. It makes South- 
ern religion a stench in the nostrils of 
Christendom ; it makes Southern poli- 
tics a libel npon all the principles of 
republicanism; it makes Southern lit- 
erature a travesty upon the honorable 
profession of letters. — Hinton Rowan 
Heliper.. 


O execrable sonl so to aspire 
Above his brethren, to himself assuming 
Authority usurped, from God not given. 
He gave us only over beast, fish, foivl, 
pKwninion absolute; that right we hold 
his donation; but man over men 
He made not lord; such title to himself 
Reserving, human left from human free. 

— ^Milton. 


He giveth His beloved sleep. — • 
Bible. 


Night’s sepulchre. — Byron. 


Heaven trims our lamps while we 
sleep. — Alcott. 


Tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy 
sleep ! — I^Qung. 


Sleep and Death are brothers.— 
Diogenes. 


Sleep in peace, and wake in joy, — 
Scott. 


Downy sleep, death’s counterfeit— 
Shakespeare. 


A crowd of shivering slaves of every na- 
tion. 

And age, and sex, were in the market 
rang’d; 

Each bevy with the merchant in his station: 

Poor creatures 1 their good looks were sadly 
chang’d; 

All save the blacks seem’d jaded with vexa- 
tion, 

From friends, and home, and freedom far 
estrang’d. 

The negroes, more philc^phy display’d,-— 

tJsed to it, no doubt, as eels are to be 

^ flay’d. —Byron. 


Ill-fated race! the softening arts of peace, 
Whate’er the humanizing muses teach; 

The godlike wisdom of the tempered breast; 
Progressive truth, the patient force of 
thought; 

Investigation calm, whose silent powers 
Command the world; the light that leads to 
‘ heaven ; 

Kind equal rule, the government of laws. 
And all-proteeting )vhich alone 

Sustains the name and dii?nity of man : 
These are not theirs. — Thomson. 


Sleep, the antechamber of the grave. 
— Richter. 


Our foster-nurse of nature is repose. 
- — Shakespeare. 


Sleep, that sometimes shuts up sor* 
row’s eye. — Shakespeare. 


Sweet nurse of nature, over the 
senses creep. — Churchill. 


Voluptuous as the first approach of 
sleep. — Byron. 


Sleep, thou most gentle of the 
deities. — Ovid. 


Inviting sleep and soft forgetfulness, 
— Wordsworth. 


I let fall the windows of mine eyes, 
— Shakespeare. 


Slavery is no scholar, no improve 
it does not love the whistle of the.irail- 
road ; it does not love the newspaper,’ 
the mailbag, ' a college, a book or a 
preacher who has the absurd whim of 
saying what he thinks ; it does not in- 
crease the white population; it does- 
not improve the soil; everything goes 
to decay.-^Bmerson, 

Sleep 

How sweet, though lifeless, yet with, 
fife to lie ; and without dying, oh, how 
sweet to die I — John Wolcott. I 


'Ihon driftest gently down the tides 
of sleep.- — Longfdlow. 


After lif^ fitful fever he sleeps 
well. — ShakeSTpeare. 


At my feet the city slumbered. — 
Longfellow. 


The mystery of folded steep. — Ten- 
nyson. 


He sleeps well who is not conscious 
that he sleS^ Rh— Bacon. 
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The soul shares not the body’s test 
Maturin. 


Enjoy the honey *heavy dew of slum- 
ber. —Shakespeare. 


Fatigue is the best pillow. — Frank- 
lin. 


Be sure they sleep not whom God 
needs. — Robert Browning. 


No ; death is not an eternal sleep. — 
Robespierre. 


How many sleep who keep the world 
awake ! — Young. 

Sleep is the best cure for waking 
troubles. — Cervantes. 


The world of sleep has an existence 
of its own. — Victor Hugo. 


Sleepless themselves to give their 
readers sleep. — Pope. 


I pray you, let none of your people stir 
me; 

I have an exposition of sleep come upon 
me. — Shakespeare. 


Th® timely dew of sleep, now fall- 
ing with soft slumbrous weight, in- 
clines out eyelids.— Milton. 


The drowsy frightened steeds that 
draw the litter of close-curtained 
sleep. — Milton. 

Sleep, riches, and health are only 
truly enjoyed after they have been in- 
terrupted**— Richter. 


Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, a 
little folding of the hands to sleep. — 
Bible* 


O sleep, why dost thou leave me? 
Why thy visionary joys remove? — Gon- 
grw. 


Weariness can more upon the flint, 
when restive sloth finds the down pil- 
low hard. — Shakespeare. 


Sleep fs a gmerons thief; he gives 
to vlkor what he takes from time*— 
Bli^aSetb, Queen of Rouiamnk. 


God gives sleep to the bad, in -order 
that the good may be undisturbed*— 
Saadi. 


One hour’s sleep before midnight is 
worth two after. — Fielding. 


As fast lock’d up in sl,eep, as guiltless labor, 
When it lies starkly in the traveller’s bones. 

—Shakespeare. 


Sweet sleep fell upon his eyelids, 
unwakeful, most pleasant, the nearest 
like death. — Homer, 


Deep rest, and sweet, most like in- 
deed to death’s own quietness. — Virgil. 


A holy thing is sleep, on the worn 
spirit shed, and eyes that wake to 
weep. — Mrs. Hemans. 


Sleep, to the homeless thou art 
home; the friendless find in thee a 
friend. — Ebenezer Elliott. 


Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s 
second course, chief nourisher in life’s 
feast. — Shakespeare. 


Great eaters and great sleepers are 
incapable of anything else that is 
great. — Henry IV. of France. 


Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking, 
Morn of toil, nor night of waking. 

—Scott. 


0 sleep, thou ape of death, He dull upon h®f 
And be her sense but as a monument. 

— Shakespeare. 


Sleep shall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his pent-house lid. 

— Shakespeare. 


teation sleeps. ’Tis as the g<Sneral pulse 
If life stood still, and nature made a pause. 

—Young. 


It seldom visits sorrow; when it doth. 
It is a comforter* —Shakespeare. 


And to tired limbs and over-hufiy thoughts 
Inviting sleep and soft forgetfulness. 

— ^Wordsworth. 


Be tky sleep 

Silent as night is, and as deep. 

— Longfellow. 

Mad>eth doiets murder 
noceat sh&ep.— Shake^aare. 
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No one but an adventurous tra’^ler 
can know the luxury of sleep. Earl 
of Beaconsfield. 

Sleep and death, two twins of winged race, 
Of matchless swiftness, but of silent pace. 

— Pope. 


What probing deep 

Has ever solved the mystery o^ Ah^rich 


And on their lids * * * 

The baby Sleep is pillowed. —Shelley. 

Balow, my babe, lye still and sleipe, 
it grieves me sair to see thee weme^^^ 


O sleep! it is a gentle thing, 
Beloved from pole to 


Strange state of being! (for »tis still to be) 
Senseless to feel, and with seal d eyes to 
see. — Byron. 


What all so soon asleep; I wish mine eyes 
Would with themselves shut up my 
thoughts. —Shakespeare. 

There are a kind of men so loose of s^l. 
That in their sleeps will mutter their affairs. 

—Shakespeare. 


Thou hast been called, 0 sleep! the friend 

But ^tis^the’ happy who have called thee so. 

• — Southey. 


Care keeps his watch in every old man’s 

And where care lodges, sleep will never lie. 

— Shakespeare. 


Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, peace in thy 
breast! , , ^ . 

Wordd I were sleep and peace, ^ sweet to 
rest. — Shakespeare. 


All sense of hearing and of sight en- 
fold in the serene delight and quietude 
of sleep. — Longfellow. 

The deep of night is crept upon our talk. 
And Nature must obey necessity. 

Life’s nurse, sent from heaven to 
create us anew day by day. — Eeade. 

When in the down I sink my head, 

Sleep, Death’s twin-brother, ^ times my 
breath. —Tennyson. 

Winding up days with toil and 
nights with sleep. — Shakespeare. 

Sleep is death’s younger brother, 
and so like him, that I never dare 
trust him without my prayers. — Sir 
Thomas Browne. 

Shake off this downy sleep, death’s coun- 
terfeit, , 

And look on death itself! —Shakespeare. 

Sleep, the fresh dew of languid love, the 

Whosc'^drops quench kisses till they burn 
again. —Shelley. 

Take thou of me, sweet pillowes, sweetest 

A cham’ber deafe of noise, and blind of 
light, , , 

A rosie garland and a weary^ hed. ^ 

— Sir Philip Sidney. 

Kind sleep affords 

The only boon the wretched mind can feel; 
A momentary respite from despair. 

— Murphy. 

Bid them pome forth and hear me, 

Or at their chamber-door I’ll beat the drum 
Till it cry sleep to death*. —Shakespeare. 


Sleep will bring thee dreams in starry 
number— , , , 

Let him come to thee and be thy guest. 

— Aytoun, 


Near the Cimmerians, in his dark 
abode, deep in a cavern dwells the 
drowsy god. — Dryden. 

Sleep is pain’s easiest salve, and 
doth fulfill all offices of death, ex- 
cept to kill. — Donne. 


The baiting-place of wit, the balm 
of woe, the poor man’s wealth, the 
prisoner’s release. — Sir P. Sidney. 


There is one sweet lenitive at least 
for evils, which nature holds out; so 
I took it kindly at her hands, and fell 
asleep. — Sterne. 


O gentle sleep! my welcome breath 
shall hail thee midst our mortal strife, 
who art the very thief of life, the very 
portraiture of death.— AJons&o de 
Ledesma. 


Sleep is no servant of the will; it 
ha^ caprice of its own ; wh^ courted 
most, it lingers still; when most pur- 
sued, ’ti# awiltly gonOi-^Bowriug. 
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Sleep hath its own world, a bound- 
ary between the things misnamed 
death and existence. — Byron. 


Well the art thou knowest in soft 
forgetfulness to steep the eyes which 
sorrow taught to watch and weep. — 
Mrs. Tighe. 


Balm that tames all anguish, saint 
that evil thoughts and aims takest 
away, and into souls dost creep, like 
to a . breeze from heaven. — ^Words- 
worth. 


In a sound sleep the soul goes home 
to recruit her strength, which could 
not else endure the wear and tear of 
life. — Rahel. 


Sleep is a god too proud to wait in 
palaces, and yet so humble too as not 
to scorn the meanest country cottages. 
“-rOowley. 


The long sleep of death closes our 
scars, and the snort sleep of life our 
wounds. Sleep is the half of time 
which heals us. — Richter. 


0 magic sleep! 0 comfortable bird 
That broodest o’er the troubled sea of the 
mind ^ ^ 

Till it is hush’d and smooth I — Keats. 


Care-charmer Sleep, son of the sable Night, 
Brother to Peath^ in silent darkness horn; 
Relieve my languish, and restore the light. 

. — Samuel Paniel. 


To bed, to bed; sleep kill those pretty eyes, 
And give as soft attachment to thy Senses, 
As infants empty of all thought. 

— Shakespeare. 


When the sheep are m the fauld, and a 
the kye at hame, 

And all the weary world to sleep are gane. 

— ^Lady Ann Barnard. 


Even sleep is characteristic. How 
fb^utiful are children in their lovely 
innocence I how angel-like their bloom- 
ing features I and how painful and 
anxiod6 is the sleep of the guilty! — 
Wnhelm von Humboldt. 


Sleep, the ty^ of death, is also, like 
thut Which It tjmifies, restricted to the 
earth. It from hell, und is ex- 
cluded from heavam-M^iltoiL 


Put off thy cares with thy clothes; 
so shall thy rest strengthen thy labor ; 
and so shall thy labor sweeten thy 
rest. — Quarles. 


Sleep lingers all our lifetime about 
our eyes, as night hovers all day in the 
boughs of the fir-tree. — Emerson. 


We sleep, but the loom of life never 
stops ; and the pattern which was 
weaving when the sun went down is 
weaving when it comes up to-morrow. 
— Beecher. 


I never take a nap after dinner hut 
when I have had a bad night, and then 
the nap takes me. — Samuel Johnson. 


Sleep, that knits up the raveled 
sleave of care, the death of each day’s 
life, sore labor’s bath, halm of hurt 
minds, great nature’s second course, 
chief nourisher in life’s feast. — Shake- 
speare. 


Alike to the slave and his oppressor 
cometh night with sweet refreshment, 
and half of the life of the' most 
wretched is gladdened by the sooth- 
ings of sleep. — Tupper, 


Sleep, gentle sleep, nature’s soft 
nurse, how have I frighted thee, that 
thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids 
down, and steep my senses in forget- 
fulness? — Shakespeare. 


Canst thou, O partial sleep, give 
thy repose to the wet sea-boy in an 
hour so rude, and in the calmest and 
most stillest night, with all appliances 
and means to boot, deny it to a king? 
— Shakespeare. 


Sleep 1 to the homeless, thou art home 
Tne friendless find in thee a friend; 

And well is, wheresoe’er he roams. 
Who meets thee at his journey’s end. 

^ — Ebenezer Elliott. 

Oh, sleep! sweet sleep! 
Whatever form thou takest, thou art fair. 
Holding unto our Hp4 thy goblet filled 
Out of oblivion’s well, a Healing draught 
— LongfcRow. 

We wake sleeping, and sleep wa^^ 
ing. I do not see so clearly in nfiy 
sleep; but as to my being I 
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never found it clear enough and Ifee 
trom clouds. — Montaigne, 


For next to Death is Sleepe to be compared; 
Therefore liis house is unto his annext: 
Here Sleepe, ther Uichesse, and hel-gate 
them both betwext, — Spenser. 


Thou lead them thus. 

Till o’er their brows death-counterfeiting 
sleep 

With leaden legs and batty wings doth 
creep. — Shakespeare. 


Not poppy, nor mandragora. 

Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet 
sleep 

Which thou ow’dst yesterday. 

— Shakespeare. 


Oh! lightly. lightly tread! 

A holy thing is sleep. 

On the worn spirit shed, 

And eyes that wake to weep. 

— Mrs. Hemans- 


In due season he betakes himself to 
his rest; he (the Christian) presumes 
not to alter the ordinance of day and 
night, nor dare confound, where dis- 
tinctions are made by his Maker. — 
Bishop Hall. 


O sleep, we are beholden to thee, sleep; 
Thou bearest angels to us m the night, 
Saints out of heaven with palms. Seen by 
thy light 

Sorrow is some old tale that goeth not 
deep ; 

Love is a pouting child. 

— Jean Ingclow. 


Let youth cherish sleep, the hap- 
piest of earthly boons, while yet it is 
at its command; for there cometb the 
day to all when ^‘neither the voice of 
the lute nor the birds” shall bring 
back the sweet slumbers that fell on 
their young eyes as unbidden as the 
dews. — Bulwei>Lytton. 


Sleep is a death, O make me try, 

By sleeping, what it is to die: 

And as gently lay my head 
On my grave, as now my bed, 

•—Sir Thomas Browne. 


0 steep! in pity thoti art made 
A double boon to such ap we; 

Beneath closed lids and folds of deepest 
shade ^ , 

, -We think we see. — Frothmghajn. 


These should be hours for necessi- 
ties, not for delights; times to repair 
our nature with comforting repose, 
and not for us to waste these times. — 
Shakespeare. 


O soft etaBabner of the still midnight! 
ShaUibg, with careful fingers and benign, 
^bm-pleascd eyes, embowered from 
tlie flight, ’ 

Enshaded in forgetfulness divine. 

— Keats. 


0 peaceful Sleep! nntit frOm p^in released 

1 breathe again uninterrupted breath! 

Ah, with what subtile meaning did the 
Greeic 

Call thee the lesser mystery, at the feast 
Whereof the greater mysfery is death. 

— Longfellow, 


Leave yonr bed upon the first de^ 
sertion of sleep ; it being ill for the 
eye’s to read lybig, and worse for the 
Ihind to be idle; sfoce the head idur- 
feg Ifhat lassiness is commoiily a cage 
for nndean thoughts.* — F. Osborn. 


There are many ways of inducing 
sleep — the thinking of purling rills, or 
waving woods ; reckoning of numbers ; 
droppings from a wet sponge fixed 
over a brass pan, etc. But temper- 
ance and exercise answer much better 
than any of these succedaneums. — 
Sterne, 


Of all tlie thoughts of God that are 
Borne inward into souls afar, 

Along the Psalmist’s music deep, 

Now tell me if that any Is, 

For gift or grace, surpassing this — 

*lle giveth His beloved sleep?” 

His dews drop mutely on the fiill, 

Hts cloud alxive it saileth still, 

Though on its slope men sow and reap. 
More softly than tha dew is shed, 

Or cloud m floated overhead, 

*TIc giveth His beloved sleep.” 

— Mrs, Browning, 


Ta there aught in sleep can charm the wise? 
To lie in dead oblivion, losing half 
The fleeting momenta of too short a life; 
Tobid extinction ofth’ cnlight^en'd soul, 

Who would in audh t gioonry state femam 
Longer than nature era^^es ? -^Thomaon. 


W© ute somewhat more than onr* 
selves in our sleet ; and the slumber ol 
the body seems to be but the waking 
of the soul. It is the ligation of sense, 
but th® liberty of mason; and on? 
waking aoncepidons do not the 

fancies of our Ti- BrowoOf 
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Sleet), thou repose of all things;, 
sleep, thou gentlest of the deities ; thou 
peace of the mind, from which care 
flies; who doest soothe the hearts of 
men wearied with the toils of the day, 
and refittest them for labor. — Ovid. 


Beauties, when disposed to sleep, 

Should from the eye of keen inspector 
keep: 

Tlie lovely nymph who would her swain 
surprise, 

May close her mouth, but not conceal her 
eyes; 

Sleep from the fairest face some beauty 
takes, 

And all the homely features homelier 
makes. — Crabbe. 


Softly, 0 midnight hours I 
Move softly o’er the bowers 
Where lies in happy sleep a girl so fair: 
For ye have power, men say, 

Our hearts in sleep to sway 
And cage cold fancies in a moonlight snare. 

•—Aubrey Thos. De Vere. 


To sleep, perchance to dream; ay, there’s 
the rub; 

For in that sleep of death what dreams 
may come 

When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 
Must give us pause. — Shakespeare. 


O polish’d perturbation! golden caret 
That keep’st the ports of slumber open wide 
To many a watchful night I sleep with it 
mow! 

Yet not ipo sound and half so deeply sweet 
As he whose brow with homely biggen 
bound 

Snores out the watch of night. 

—Shakespeare. 


escaping from its bonds, fell by the 
side of her pure white temple, and 
close to her just opened lips; it hung 
there motionless! no breath disturbed 
its repose! She slept as an angel 
might sleep, having accomplished the 
mission of her God. — Hawthorne. 


Fop I am weary, and am overwrought 

With too much toil, with too much care 
distraught, 

And with the iron crown of anguish 
crowned. 

Lay thy soft hand upon my brow and 
cheek, 

O peaceful Sleep ! 

— Longfellow. 


On eyes that watch as well as eyes that 
weep 

Descends the solemn mystery of sleep, 
Toiling and climbing to the very close, 

The weary Body, longing for repose, 

On the gained level of the day’s ascent, 
Halts for the night and pitches there its 
tent. — Abraham Coles. 


Visit her, gentle Sleep! with wings of heal- 
ing. 

And may this storm be but a mountain- 
birth, 

May all the stars hang bright above her 
dwelling, 

Silent as though they watched - the sleep- 
ing Earth I — Coleridge. 


What meai^ this heaviness that hangs upon 
me? 

This lethargy that creeps through all my 
Senses? 

Nature, oppress’d and harass’d out with 
care, 

Sinks down to rest. — Addison. 


On your eyelids crown the god of sleep, 
Charming your blood with pleasing heavi- 


Making sucli difference 'twixt wake and 
sleep 

As is the difference betwixt day and night 
The hour before the heavenly-harness’d 


Begins gol4^ progress in, tiie , 


**God tles^ the mah 
sleep!” ’ 

So Sancho Panza said and so say I; 

A®d bitsfl him, tlsorthM.^he '^n’fcTcaesp 
His great discovery to, himfelf. nor try , 
To fti-nas tpo itipky m^ht— 

A close monopoly by patent i^h^ 


hre^ah of 'W'as 

^!or!oti« hroiv, her hetd WftS boyma 
^ very Ifttle forwai^, atid a tre^fd. 


’Tis the voice of the sluggard; I hear him 
complain ; 

*Wou’ve waked me too soon, I must slum- 
ber again. 

A little more sleep and a little more slum- 
ber.’’ — Wdtts. 


How he sleepethl having drunken 
Weary childhood’s mandragore. 

Prom his pretty eyes hare sunken 
Fleastofes to ’make room fOr mOre^ ‘ 

, Sleeping near the withered nosegay' which 
" . hh Sflldd' fhe ^daV before; 

■■■’** • *’ ; ’ ^ — E; B. Bf-ow^ihg. , 

One-haif of life is. 
to be ps^ssred in sleep, in wniicb, how- 
ever, it may appear otherwise, we have 
n ’9 pareeptiO*n of trudi, and- al our 
f oelings are deluidona 4 ym Knows but 
the (ftbet half Of life,/ 'ik whldh we 
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think we are awake, is a sleep also, 
but in some respects different from the 
other, and from which we wake when 
we, as we call it, sleep. As a man 
dreams often that he is _ dreaming, 
crowding one dreamy delusion on an- 
other. — Pascal. 


Sleep on, Baby, on the floor. 

Tired of all the playing, 

Sleep with smile the sweeter for 
That you dropped away in! 

On your curls’ full roundness stand 
Golden lights serenely — 

One cheek, pushed out by the hand. 
Folds the dimple inly. 

— E. B. Browning. 


She sleeps: her breathings are not heard 
In palace chambers far apart. 

The fragrant tresses are not stirr’d 
That lie upon her charmed heart. 

She sleeps: on either hand upswells 
The gold fringed pillow lightly prest: 
She sleeps, nor dreams, but ever dwells 
A perfect form in perfect rest. 

— ^Tennyson. 


All gifts but one the jealous God may keep 

From our soul’s longing, one he cannot — 
sleep. 

This, though he grudge all other, grace to 
prayer, 

This grace his closed hand cannot choose 
but spare. > — Swinburne. 


Why rather, sleep, liest thou in smoky 
cribs, , . , 

Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee 
And hushed with buzzing night-flies to thy 
slumber, 

Than in the perfum’d chambers of the great. 
Under the canopies of costly state. 

And lull’d with sound of sweetest melody? 

— Shakespeare. 


How happy he whose toil 
Has o’er his languid pow’rless limbs diffusd 
A pleasing lassitude; he not in vain 
Invokes the gentle Deity of dreams. 

His pow’rs the most voluptuously dissolve 
In sott repose; on him the balmy dews 
Of Sleep with double nutriment ^iescend. 

— Armstrong. 


O sleep! 0 sleep! 

Do not forget me. Sometimes come ana 
sweep. 

Now I have nothing left, thy healing hand 
Over the lids that crave thy visits bland, 
Thou kind, thou comforting one. 

For I have se^ his fac^e, as I desired. 

And all my story is done. 

O, I am tired. — ^Jean Ingdow* 


Where, in tlie sharp rUneain^ts of 
rigid ana unsightly death, is the cajm 
beauty of slumber ; teHmij of rest for 


the waking hours that are past, and 
gentle hopes and loves for those which 
are to come? Lay death and sleep 
down, side by side, and say who shall 
find the two akin. Send forth the 
child and childish man together, and 
blush for the pride that libels our own 
old happy state, and gives its title to 
an ugly and distorted image. — Dickens. 


She bids you 

Upon the wanton rushes lay you down, 
And rest your gentle head upon her lap, 
And she will sing the song that pleaseth 


you. 

And on your eyelids crown the god of 
sleep, 

Charming your blood with pleasing heavi- 
ness. 

Making such difference ’twixt wake and 
sleep 

As is the difference 'twixt day and night. 

— Shakespeare. 


Man’s rich restorative; his balmy bath, 
That supples, lubricates, and keep in play 
The various movements of this nice ma- 
chine. 

Which asks such frequent periods of rc- 


When tir’d with vain rotations of the day. 
Sleep winds us up for the succeeding dawn ; 
Fresn we spin on, till sickness clogs our 
wheels, 

Or death quite breaks the spring, and mo 
tion ends. — Young. 


I It is a delicious moment, certainly, 
that of being well nestled in bed, and 
feeling that you shall drop gently to* 
sleep. The good is to come, not past;, 
the limbs have just been tired enough 
to render the remaining in one pos- 
ture delightful; the labor of the day 
is gone. A gentle failure of the ^rcep- 
tions creeps over you; the spirit of 
consciousness disengages itself once 
more, and with slow and hushing de- 
gress, like a mother detaching her hand 
from that of a sleeping child, the mind 
seems to have a balmy Hd closing o^rer 
it, like the eye — it is closed^ — the 
ter^9na spirit has gone to take its airy 
rounds. — Leigh Hunt. 


Now, blessings light on him that 
first invented ’ this same sleep I It 
covers a man all over, thoughts ami 
all, like a cloak; it is meat for the 
hungry, drink for the thirsty, heat for 
the cold, and cpld for the hot. It is 
the current coin that purchases all the 
pleasures of the world cheap; and 
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the balance that sets the king and the 
shepherd, the fool and the wise man, 
even. There is only one thing, which 
somebody once put into my head, that 
I dislike in sleep; it is, that it re- 
sembles death ; there is very little dif- 
ference between a man in his first 
sleep, and a man in his last sleep. — 
Cervantes. 


The unchecked thought 
Wanders at will upon enchanted ground. 
Making no sound 
In all the corridors * * * 

The bell sleeps in the belfry — from its 
tongue 

A drowsy murmur floats into the air. 

Like thistle-down. Slumber is everywhere. 
The rook’s asleep, and, in its dreaming, 
caws *, 

'And silence mopes where nightingales have 
sung; 

The Sirens lie in grottos cool and deep, 
The Naiads in the streams. 

—T. B. Aldrich. 


To sleep — there is a drowsy melli- 
fluence in the very word that would al- 
most serve to interpret its meaning — | 
to shut up the senses and hoodwink 
the soul ; to dismiss the world ; to 
escape from one’s self; to be in igno- 
rance of our own existence; to stag- 
nate upon the earth; just breathing 
out the hours, not living them — “doing 
no mischief, only dreaming of it ;” i 
neither merry nor melancholy, some- i 
thintg between both, and better than 
either. Best friend of frail humanity, 
and, like all other friends, it is best 
estimated in its loss. — Longfellow. 

Sloth 

Prosperity engenders sloth. — Livy. 

ProNvSmess shall clothe a, man with 
rags. — Bible. 

Sloth ♦ ♦ ♦ never arrived at 

the attainment of a good wish, — Cer- 
vantes. 

Slotll, iTtst, consumes faster 

than labor wears, while the key often 
used is always bright. — Franklin. 


Many are idly busy.— Domitian was 
busy; but then It was catehing ffie^. — 
Jeremy Taykor* 

ilee sloth; for the indolence of the 
sow! la the decay of the body. — Cato. 


Sloth is the torpidity of the men- 
tal faculties; the sluggard is a living 
insensible. — ^Zimmermann. 


That destructive syren sloth is ever 
to be avoided. — Horacfc. 


So fixed are our spirits in slothful- 
ness and cold indifference that we sek 
dom overcome so much as one evb 
habit. — Thomas d Kempis. 


As sloth seldom bringeth actions to 
good birth; so hasty rashness always 
makes them abortive ere well formed. 
— ^Arthur Warwick. 


A sluggish, dawdling, and dilatory 
man may have spasms of activity, but 
he never acts continuously and con- 
secutively with energetic quickness. — 
George S. Hillard. 


Slovenliness is a lazy and beastly 
negligence of a man’s own person, 
whereby he becomes so sordid as to be 
offensive to those about him. — Theo^ 
phrastus. 


Sloth is an inlet to disorder, and 
makes way for licentiousness. People 
that have nothing to do are quickly 
tired of their own company. — Jeremy 
Collier. 


Excess is not the only thing which 
breaks men in their health, and in the 
comfortable enjoyment of themselves; 
but many are brought into a very ill 
and languishing habit of body by mere 
sloth; and sloth is in itself both a 
great sin, and the cause of many more. 
— South. 


The very soul of the slothful does 
effectually but lie drowsing in his 
body, and the whole man is totally 
given up to bis senses. — L’Estrange. 

Smiles 

A tender smile, our sorrow’s only 
balm. — ^Young. 


With a siMle on her lips, and a tear 
in her eye. — Scott. 

Smites aro the language of lovc.^ 
J. C. and A. W. Hare. 
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' The smile that ^as chiidlite and 
hland. — Bret Harte. 

One may smile, and smile, and be a 
yillain. — ^akespeare. 

The face that cannot smile is never 
fair.^ — Martial. 

Theit smile® and censures are to 
me the same.^ — ^Dryden. 

The toiler with the hnife nnder his 
ck)ak.,““Chaucer. j 

A smile recures the wounding of a 
frown. — Shakespeare* 

A vaiLIain with a smiling cheek. — ; 
^akespearcw 

1 can smile, and murther wdiile 1 
smile. — Shakespeare. 

, toose now and then a scattered 
smile, and that I will live upon.— « 
Shakespeare. 

Softness of smile indicates softness 
of character*’ — lAvater. 

Etea^al stfliles ids eitiptiuess betray, 

A& streams rnn drmpUng all the 

i ' way. ' ‘ —‘Pope. 

For smiles from reason flow 
To brute deny’d, and are of love the food. 

— Milton. 

X smile that glow’d 
Celestial rosy red, love’s proper hue. 

— Milton. 

^ef* Vety frowns are fairer far 
llaatt smiles of other mardetis are. 

— Hartley Coleridge. 

-S-wfeet intercourse of looks and 
smiles ; for smites ftom reason iow*-^ 

Struck blind with beauty! sliotwith 
a woman’s smile. — Beaumont and 
Fletchet. 

In came Mrs. Fmiwig, one vast 
leal^tantial !S!Qiile.^I)fckeajiis* 

^ 

Many a withering thought lies hid, 
not lost, in toiles that leaat befit those 
who wear them motSt.-— Bytom ^ 


The smiles of infants are said to be 
the first fruits of human reason. — H. 
N. Hudson. 

She turned to him and smiled, but 
in that sort which makes not others 
smile. — Byron. 

The Italians say that a beautiful 
, woman by her smiles draws tears from 
our purse-^—N. P. Willis. 

Smiles are smiles only when the 
heart pulls the wire. — Theodore Win- 
throp. 

There are few faces that can afford 
to smile : a smile is sometimes bewitch- 
ing, in general vapid, often a oontoi> 
tion. — Earl of Beaconsfield. 

The cheek may be tinged with a 
warm sunny smile, tliough the cold 
heart to ruin runs darkly the whUCi^ 
Moorc» 

Bpmetliing of a personas character 
may be discovered by observing when 
and how ^ he smiles. Some people 
never , smile ; they merely grin.— 
Bovee, 

A soul only neOds to see a smile in 
a wkitensrajpe bonnet in order to enter 
the palace of dreams.— VktX)r Hugo. 

He smiled as men smile when they 
will not speak, because of something 
bitter in the thought — Mrs. Browns 
ing. 

Is it not a thing divine to have a 
smile which, none know how, has 
the power to lighten the weight of that 
enormous chain which aU the living in 
comihon drag behind them? — ’Hctor 
Hugo. 

A .ma«i I kpew who Uv^d upon a smil«5 
And well ft fed him: he looked phi^b and 
' fhir, 

While laakest Vencan foam’d through ever* 
vein. -.-Dr. Young. 

A sml'ln is ever the imowt briidit and 
beautiful with a tear up^n It. Whi^ 
is the dawn without the dew? The 
tear Is rendered by the smile precious 
above the smile il^lt-^Ijandor. 
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The smile of her I love is like the dawn 
Whose touch makes Memuon sing*. 

0 see where wide the golden sunlight 
flows — 

The barren desert blossoms as the rose! 

— R, W. Glider, 


Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort 
As if he mock’d himself, and scom*d his 
spirit 

That could be mov’d to smile at anything. 

— Shakespeare. 

A beautiful smile is to the female 
countenance what the sunbeam is to 
the landscape; it embellishes an in- 
ferior face and redeems an ugly one. 
— Lavater. 


It is a proof of boorishness to con- 
fer a favor with a bad grace; it is the 
act of giving that is hard and pain- 
ful. How little^ does a smile cost ! — 
BruySre. 


Those happy smilets that played on 
her ripe lip seemed not to know what 
guests were in her eyes; which parted 
thence as pearls from diamonds 
dropped, — Shakespeare. 


A woman has two smiles that an 
angel might envy — the smile that ac- 
cepts a lover afore words axe uttered, 
and the smile that lights on the first-* 
bom baby. — Haliburton. 


The harper smiled, well pleased; for ne^er 
Was flatt’ry lost on poet’s car: 

A simple race! they waste their ten! 

For the vain tribute of a smile. — Scott. 


ant smile reminded him of the bygone? 
days. — Longfellow, 


What a sight there is in that word 
“smile!” it changes like a chameleon. 
There is a vacant smile, a cold smile, 
a smile of hate, a satiric smile, an, 
affected smile; but, above all, a smile 
of love. — Haliburton. 


Loud laughter is the mirth of the 
mob, who are only pleased with silly 
things; for true wit. or good sense 
never excited a laugh since the crea- 
tion of the world. A man of parts 
and fashion is therefore only seen to 
smile, but never heard to laugL^ 
Chesterfield. 


Nobly he yokes 
A smiling with a sigh, as if the sigh 
Was that it was, for not being shch a smile: 
The smile mocking the sigh, that it would 

ffy 

From so divine a temple, to commix 
With winds that sailors rail at. 

— Shakespeare. 


What sun is there within us that 
shoots his rays with so sudden a vigor? 
To see the soul flash in the face at this 
late one would think would convert an 
atheist By the way, we may observe 
that smiles are much more becoming 
than frowns. This seems a natural 
encouragement to good-humor ; asS 
much as to say, if people have a mind 
to be handsome, they must not be 
peevish and untoward. — Jeremy Col- 
lier. 


What smiles ! They were the efflu- 
ence of fine intellect, of true courage; 
they lit up her marked lineaments, her 
thin face, her sunken gray eye, like 
reflections from the aspect of an angel. 
—Charlotte Bronte. 


It is the color which love wears, 
and cheerfulness*, and yoy — these three. 
It is the light' in tha window nl the 
face by which the heart ' sigmil^ tb 
father, husband, or friend fhat it Is a.p 
home and waiting. — ^Beechet. 


The pasi^ng years had drunk a poir- 
tion of the light from her eyes, and 
left their traces on her cheeks, as birds 
that drink at lakes leave their foot' 
prints on tlbe margin. But the pleas- 


Her smile was prodigal of sumnier 3 ll 
shine, — 

Gaily persistent, — like a morn in June 
That laughs away the clouds, and up and 
down 

Goes making merry with the ripening 


gram, 

That slowly ripples,—- its bent head drooped 
- down, ' 

With golden secret of the sheathed seed. 

' ! . -+rMavgar€t J. PreSton. 


There' kinds of amJleS, 

each haring a distinct character. 
Some announce goodness and sweet-* 
ness, others betray sarcasm, bitter- 
ness, and pride ; some soften the cow 
tenance by their languishing tendorj 
ness, others brighten by their spiritr^ 
vivacity. — Lavater. ; t 
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Smoking: 

May never lady press his lips, his proffered 
love returning, ^ 

Who makes a furnace of his mouth, and 
keeps his chimney burning; 

May each true woman shun his sight, for 
fear his fumes should choke her, 

And none hut those who smoke themselves 
have kisses for a smoker. 

— 'Anonymous- 


Sifently, like thoughts that come 
and go, the snowflakes fall, each one a 
gem. — W. H. Gibson. 


The speckled sky is dim with snow, 

The light flakes falter and fall slow; 
Athwart the hill-top, rapt and pale, 
Silently drops a silvery veil ; 

And all the valley is shut in 
By flickering curtains gray and thin. 

— J. T. Trowbridge. 


A club there is of smokers — dare you come 
To that close, clouded, hot, narcotic room? 
When, midnight past, the very candles seem 
Dying for air, and give a ghastly gleam; 
When curling fumes in lazy wreaths arise, 
And prosing ;topers rub their 

Snpb 

That which we call a snob, by any 
other name would still be snobbish. 
Thackeray. 


He who meanly admires a mean 
thing is a snob — perhaps that is a safe 
definition of the character. — Thack- 


On turf and curb and bower-roof 
The snow-storm spreads its ivory woof; 
It paves with pearl the garden-walk; 

And i^'vingly around the tatter’d stalk 
And snivering stem its magic weaves 
A mantle fair as lily-leaves. 

— J, T. Trowbridge. 


Out of the bosom of the Air, 

Out of the cloud-folds of her garments 
shaken, 

Over the woodlands broWn and hare, 

Over the harvest-fields forsaken. 

Silent, and soft, and slow 
Descends the snow. — Longfellow. 


eray. 


You, who forget your own friends, 
mefinly to follow after those of a 
higher degree, are a snob.— Thack- 
eray. 


An immense percentage of snobs, I 
believe, is to be found in every rank of 
this mortal life. — Thackeray. 


A cheer for the snow — the drifting snow; 
Smoother and purer than Beauty’s brow ; 
The creature of thought scarce likes tc 
tread , , ^ 

On the delicate carpet so richly spread. 
With feathery wreaths the forest is bound 
And the hills are with glittering diadems 
crown’d: 

’Tis the fairest scene we can have below. 
Sing, welcome, then, to the drifting snow I 
i —-Eliza Coojk. 


Smow 

A little snow, tumbled about, anon 
becomes a mountain. — Shakespeare. 


Through the sharp air a flaky torrent flies, 
Mocks the slow sight, and hides the gloomy 
skies ; 

The fleecy clouds their chilly bosoms bare, 
And shed their substance on the floating air. 
" ^ — Crabbe. 

Come, see the nofth-wind^s masonry. 

Out of an unseeij quarry evermore- 
Furnished with tile,' the fierce, artificer) ' 
Curves his white bastions with profected 
roof 

Round every windward stake, or tree, or 
door. 

Speeding, the myriad-^h^nded, hi^ 

So fancifjUl, so sayage, naught ^res he 
For number or proportion. — Ettterson. 

How beatitiful it was, falling so 
silently, all day long, all night long* 
on the mountains^, on the meadows, on 
the roofs of the living, on the graves 
of the dead I — Longfellow. 


Announced by all the trumpets of the sky, 
Arrives the snow, and, driving o’er the 
field§, 

Seems nowhere to alight; the whited air 
Hides hills and woods, the river, and the 
heaven. 

And veils the farmhouse at the garden a 


^ cuu. 

The sled and traveller stopped, the cou-^ 
rier’s feet 

Delayed, all friends shut out, the house- 
mates sit 

Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 

—Emerson. 


Lot -v^hile we* are gazing, in swifter haste 
Stream down the snows, till the air is 
, - whtte, , , , 

As, myriads, by myriads ^maqly.cnasca, 

They fling them^lves from their shadowy 
height. 

The frail creatures of middle sky, 
What speed they make, with their grave M 
nigh; „ . , . - 

‘ — Wulkm Ctdfen Rryant, 
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Stand here by my side and turn, I pray. 
On the lake below thy gentle eyes; 

The clouds hang over it, heavy and gray, 
And dark and silent the water lies; 

And out of that frozen mist the snow 
In wavering flakes begins to flow: 

Flake after flake, 

They sink in the dark and silent lake. 

—William Cullen Bryant 

Sociability 

We are more sociable, and get on 
better with people by the heart than 
the intellect. — Bruyfere. 

I cannot be certain not to naeet with 
evil company, but I will be careful not 
to keep with evil company. I would 
willingly sort myself with such as 
should either teach or learn goodness; 
and if my companion cannot make me 
better, nor I him good, I will rather 
leave him ill than he shall make me 
worse. — ^Arthur Warwick, 

Society 

Society is the master, and man is 
the servant. — G. A. Sala. 

Society is no comfort to one not 
sociable. — Shakespeare. 

Society does not love its nnmask- 
ers. — Emerson. 

Society is as ancient as the '^orld. — 
Voltaire. 

Society rests upon conscience and 
not upon science. — Amiel. 

Intercourse is the soul of progress. 
*--Oharles Buxton. 

People are to be taken in very small 
doses. — Emerson. 

Society is ever ready to worship suc- 
cess, but rarely forgives failure. — 
Mme. Roland. 

Society is composed of slow Chris- 
tians and wide-awake sinners. — H. W. 
Shaw. 


Among unequals what society 
Can acwrt, what harmony or true delight? 

—Milton. 

Onrsed be the social lies that warp 
ns fjxjm the living truth 1 — Tennyson. 


I never mingled with men, but I 
came home less of a man than I went 
out. — Tauler. 

Society is a troop of thinkers and 
the best heads among them take the 
best places. — Emerson. 

A man’s reception depends upon his 
coat; his dismissal upon the wit he 
shows. — Beranger. 

Man is a social animal formed to 
please in society. — Montesquieu. 

Men would not live long in society 
if they were not the dupes of each 
other. — Rochefoucauld. 

We mingle in society not so much to 
meet others as to escape ourselves. — 
H. W. Shaw. 

Society becomes my glittering bride, 
and airy hopes my children. — Words- 
worth. 

In society mediocrity is not alone 
dangerous, it is fatal. — Mme. de Main- 
tenon. 

The world either breaks or hardens 
the heart. — Chamfort. 

We take our colors, chameleon-like, 
from each other. — Chamfort. 

Society is like a large piece of 
frozen water; and skating well is the 
great art of social life. — L. B. Lan- 
don. 

The virtue most in request in society 
is conformity. Self-reliance is its 
aversion. — Emerson. 

Formed of two mighty tribes* the 
bores and bored. — ^Byron. 

Society develops wit, but its, epn- 
templation alone forms genius. — ^Mme. 
de Stagl. 

Solitude is needful to the imag- 
ination as society is wholesome for the 
character. — Lowell. 

An artist should he fit for the best 
society, and keep out of it. — ^Ruskin. 
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. state is the assoeiatioik of men, 
and .not men themselves; the citken 
may perish, and the man remain,— 
Montesquieu. 

Society is the union of men and not 
the men themselves.— Montesquieu. 


Society is,, and must be, based upon 
appearances, and not npon the deepest 
realities. — Hamerton, ^ 


Sweet reader I you know what a 
toady is?— that agreeable animal 
which you meet every day in civilized 
society. — Earl of Bea^onsfield, 


The wise man sometimes fiees from 
society from fear of being bored. — ^La 
Bruy^ra 


The upper current of society pre- 
sents no qertain criterion by which we 
can judge of the direction in which the 
under current flows.— Macaulay. 


Society is the atmosphere of souls; 
and we necessarily imbibe from it 
something -which is either infectious or 
healthful. — Bishop Hall. 


'Tob elevated qualities* often unfit a 
man for society. We do not go to 
ma^rket with ingots, but with silver 
and small change. — Chamfort, 

It has been said that society is for 
the happy, the rich ; we should rather 
say the happy have no need of it. — 
Madame de Girardin. 


If you wish to appear agreeable in 
society, yott must consent to be taught 
many things which you know already. 
- — Lavater. 


Without good comt>snyj daintier 
lose their true relish, and, like painted 
grapes, are only seen, not tasted. — 
Massinger. 


There are four varieties in society — 
the lovers, the ambitious, observe, 
qnd fools. The fools are the happiest, 
— Taine. 


Society is composed of two great 
classes^those who have more dinners 


, than appetite, and those who have 
i more appetite than dinners.— Cham- 
- fort. 


Society does not exist for itself, but 
for the individual; and man goes into 
it, not to lose, but to find himself.— 
Phillips Brooks. 


Man perfected by society is the best 
of all animals; he is the most terrible 
of all when he lives without law and 
without justice. — Aristotle. 


Society having ordained certain cus- 
toms, men are bound to obey the law 
of society, and conform to its harmless 
orders. — Thackeray. 


Man, like the generous vine, support- 
ed lives; the strength he gains is from 
the embrace he gives.— Pope. 


Society is like a lawn where every 
roughness is smoothed, every bramble 
eradicated, and where the eye is de- 
lighted by the smiling verdure of a 
velvet surface. — Washington Irving. 


Human society is made up of par- 
tialities. Bach citizen has an interest 
and a view of his own, which, if fol- 
lowed out to the extreme, would leave 
no room for any other citizen. — Em- 
erson. 


It is with a co-mpany as it is with 
a punch, everything depends upon the 
ingredients of which it is composed. — 
Bovee^ 


It is most true that a natural and 
secret hatred and aversation towards 
society, in any man, hath somewhat 
of the savage beast.— Bacon. 


Society is divided into two classes 5 
the shearers and the shorn. W« 
should always he with the forme* 
against the latter,— Talleyrand. 

Unhappy het who from the first of Joys, 

Society, cut off, is left alone 

Amid this world of death, — Thomson. 


Th^ eyes of the social herd, who 
always observe little things, and gen- 
erally fc^rm from them their opinions 
of great affairs.— Earl of BeaconsfielcL 
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Thefe is a sort of economy in Prov- 
idence that one shall excel where an- 
other is defective, in order to make 
men more useful to each other, and 
mix them in society. — Addison. 


Besides the general infusion of wit 
to heighten civility, the direct splen- 
dor of intellectual power is ever wel- 
come in fine society, as the costliest 
addition to its rule and its credit*. — 
Emerson. 


Man in society is like a flowV, 

Blown in its native bed. ’Tis there alone 
His faculties expanded in full bloom 
Shine out, there only reach their proper 
use. — Cowper. 


Society will pardon much to genius 
and special gifts; but, being in its 
nature conventional, it loves what is 
conventional, or what belongs to com- 
ing together. — Emerson. 

In this great society wide lying 
around us, a critical analysis would 
find very few spontaneous actions. It 
is almost all custom and gross sense. — 
Emerson. 


Society is a strong solution of books. 
It draws the virtue out of what is 
best worth reading, as hot water 
draws the strength of tea-leaves. — O. 
W. Holmes. 


Society is the offspring of leisure; 
and to acquire this forms the only 
rational motive for accumulating 
wealth, notwithstanding the cant that 
prevails on the subject of labot. — 
Tuckerman. 


It is the fine souls who serve us, 
and not what is called fine society. 
Pine society |s only a self-protection 
agftih^t the tulgarities of the street 
and the tavem.—Emerson. 

God. having designed man for a so- 
ciable creature, furnished him with 
language, which was to be the great 
Instrument add cerhenter of society.^ 
X#ocke. , 


Society will he obeyed ; if you refuse 
obediepce, you must take the conse- 
quences. Society has only one lawi 


and that is custom. Even religion 
itself is socially powerful only just 
so far as it has custom on its side. — 
Hamerton. 


Popular privileges are consistent 
with a state of society in which there 
is great inequality of position- Dem- 
ocratic rights, on the contrary, de- 
mand that there should be equality of 
condition as the fundamental basis of 
the society they regulate. — Earl of 
Beaconsfield. 


Society itself, which should create 
Kindness, destroys what little we had gat: 
To feel for none is the true social art 
Of the world’s stoics — men without a heart. 

— -Byron. 


Heaven forming each on other to depend, 
A master, or a servant, or a friend, 

Bids each on other for assistance call, 

Till one man’s weakness grows the strength 
of all, — Pope. 


A man who has tasted with pro- 
found enjoyment the pleasure of agree- 
able society will eat with a greater 
appetite than he who rode horseback 
for two hours. An amusing lecture is 
as useful for health as the exercise of 
the body. — Kant. 


The history of any private family, 
however humble, could it be fully re- 
lated for five or six generations, would 
illustrate the state and progress of 
society better than the most elaborate 
dissertation. — Southey. 


Unless society can effect by educa- 
tion what Lord Monboddo holds man 
TO have done by willing it, and can get 
rid of her tail, it will be wisest to let 
the educated classes ke^ their natural 
station at the head/ — Bfare. 


In all societies it is advisable to as- 
sociate* if possible' with the highest; 
not that the highest are always the 
b^t, but because, if disgusted there, 
we can at any time deslceind. But if 
we begin with the lowest, to ascend is 
impossible. — Colton. 


Society everywhere is ip conspir- 
acy against the manhood of every mm 
of its members. Society is a join^- 
stock company, in whScb the members 
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Society 


agree, for the better securing of his 
bread to each shareholder, to Surrender 
the liberty and culture of the eater. — 
Emerson. 


It is an aphorism in physic, that 
unwholesome airs, because perpetually 
sucked into the lungs, do distemper 
health more than coarser diet used but 
at set times. The like may be said of 
society, which, if good, is a better re- 
finer of the spirits than ordinary 
books. — E. Osborn. 


From social intercourse are derived 
some of the highest enjoyments of life ; 
where there is a free interchange of 
sentiments, the mind acquires new 
ideas ; and by a frequent exercise of its 
powers, the understanding gains fresh 
vigor. — ^Addison. 

Those can most easily dispense with 
society who are the most calculated to 
adorn it; they only are dependent on 
it who possess no mental resources, for 
though they bfing nothing to the gen- 
eral mart, like beggars, they are too 
poor to stay at home. — Counter of 
Blessington. 


As we ascend in society, like those 
who climb a mountain, we shall find 
that the line of perpetual congelation 
commences with the higher circles ; 
and the nearer we approach to the 
grand luminary the court, the more 
frigidity and apathy shall we expe- 
rience, — Colton. 


Society is the true sphere of human 
virtue. In social, active life, difficul- 
ties will perpetually be. met with, re- 
straints of many kinds will be necesr 
sary ; and studying to behave right in 
respect of these is a discipline of the 
human heart useful to others and im- 
proving to itself. — Elizabeth Carter. 


Society is, indeed, a contract. 
♦ * * It is a partnership i in all 
science; a partnership in all art, a 
partnership in every virtue, and in all 
perfection. As the ends of ^such ^a 
partnership cannot be obtained in 
many generations, it becomes a part- 
nership not only between those who 
are living, but between those who are 


living, those who are dead, and those 
who are to be born. — Burke. 


Wherever progress ends, decline in* 
variably begins; but remember that 
the healthful progress of society is 
like the natural life of man — it con- 
sists in the gradual and harmonious 
development of all its constitutional 
powers, all its component parts, and 
yo*u introduce weakness and disease 
into the whole system whether you at- 
tempt to stint or to force its growth. 
— Lord Lytton. 


We submit to the society of those 
that can inform us, but we seek the 
society of those whom we can inform. 
And men of genius ought not to be 
chagrined if they see themselves neg- 
lected. For when we communicate 
knowledge, we are raised in our own 
estimation ; but when we receive it, we 
are lowered. — Colton. 


Those who have resources within 
themselves, who can dare to live alone, 
want friends the least, but, at the 
same time, best know how to prize 
them the most. But no company is 
far preferable to bad, because we are 
more apt to catch the vices of others 
than their virtues, as disease is far 
more contagious than health. — Colton. 


Christian society is like a bundle ot 
sticks laid together, , whereof • one 
kindles another. Solitary men have 
fewest provocations to evil, but, again, 
fewest incitations to good. So much 
as doing good is better than not doing 
evil will I account Christian good- 
fellowship better than an hermitish 
and melancholy solitariness. — Bishop 
Hall 


. Society is the true sphere of human 
virtue. In social, active life, difficub 
ties will perpetually be met with; re- 
straints of many, kinds will be^neoes- 
sary ; and ^udying to behave right in 
respect of these is a discipline of the 
human heart useful to others and im- 
proving to itself. Suffering is no duty, 
but where it is necessary to avoid 
guilt, w to do good; nor pleasure a 
crime, bait where, it strengthens the 
infinence of bad inclinations, or lessens 
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the generous activity of nature. — I 
Elizabeth Carter. 


Society is a long series of uprising 
ridges, which from the first to the last 
offer no valley of repose. Whenever 
you take your stand, you are looked 
down upon by those above you, and 
reviled and pelted by those below you. 
Every creature you see is a farthing 
Sisyphus, pushing his little stone up 
some Liliputian mole-hill. This is our 
world. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


There is no security in evil society, 
where the good are often made worse, 
the bad seldom better, for it is the 
peevish industry of wickedness to find 
or make a fellow. It is like they will 
be birds of a feather that use to flock 
together. For such commonly doth 
their conversation make us as they 
are with whom we use to converse. — 
Arthur Warwick. 


'Tt is not safe for man to be alone,” 
nor can all which the cold-hearted 
pedant stuns our ears with upon the 
subject ever give one answer of satis- 
faction to the mind; in the midst of 
the loudest vauntings of philosophy, 
nature will have her yearnings for 
society and friendship. A good heart 
wants something to be kind to; and 
the best parts of our blood, and the 
purest of our spirits suffer most under 
the destitution.^ — Sterne. 


than others. Whoever, by the irre- 
sistible force of genius, rises above the 
common herd is certain to be ostra- 
cised by society, which will pursue 
him with such merciless derision and 
detraction that at last he will be com- 
pelled to retreat into the solitude of 
his thoughts. — Heine. 


Society, — the only field where the 
sexes have ever met on terms of equal- 
ity, the arena where character is 
formed and studied, the cradle and the 
realm of public opinion, the crucible 
of ideas, the world’s university, at 
once a school and a theater, the spur 
and the crovm of ambition, the tri- 
bunal which unmasks pretension and 
stamps real merit, the power that gives 
government leave to be, and outruns 
the lazy Church in fixing the moral 
sense of the eye. — Wendell Phillips. 

Soldier 

The worse the man, the better the 
soldier. — Napoleon I. 


^ War mends but few, and spoils mul- 
titudes. — Jeremy Taylor. 


It is cruelty in war that buyeth 
conquest — Sir P. Sidney.* 


A"" bright musket, but a ragged sol- 
dier. — Tilly. 


Against the flying ball no valor 
avails. — Luther. 


It is in the middle classes of society 
that all th^! finest feeling, and the most 
amiable propensities of our nature do 
principally flourish and abound. For 
the good opinion of our fellow-men is 
the strongest thou^ not the purest 
motive to virtue. The privations of 
poverty render us too cold and callous, 
apd the privileges of pi::operty top arro- 
gant and consequential, to feel; the 
firat . places us beneath fhe influence 
of opinion-^ the second, above it. — 
Co|ton, 


You may relish him more in the sol- 
dier than in the scholar. — Shake- 
“speare. 


' War, — the trade of barbarians !— 
Napoleon I. 


The victor’s pastime, and the sport 
of war* — ^Pfior. 

Fie, my lord, fle I a soldier and 
afear’d ? — Shakespeare. 


Society is a republic. When an in- 
dividual ^deavors to lift himself above 
his fellows* he is dragged down by the 
either by means of ridicule or of 
OLlumny. No one shall be more vir- 
tlOM or more intellectually gifted 


My only ambition is to bO first sol- 
dier of Italian independence. — Victor 
Emmanuel II. 


We are like cloaks, — one thinks of 
us only when it rains. — Marshal Saxe* 
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A solflier seeking the babble repn,ta- 
tion even in the cannon’s mouth. 
Shakespeare. 

* ' This the soldier’s life, ' 

To have their balmy slumbers wak’d with 
strife, Shakespeare. 


Nothing is more binding ^ than the 
friendship of companions-in-arms. — 
Greorge S. Hillard. 


The stem joy that warriors feel in 
fOernen worthy of their steel. — Sir 
Walter Scott. 


A soldier ought to consider peace 
only as a breathing-spell, which gives 
him leisure to contrive, and furnishes 
abiMty to execute, military plans.-— 
Macchiavelli. 


Such is the country maiden’s fright, 
When first a red-coat is in sight; 

Behind the door she hides her face; 

Next time at distance eyes the lace. 

• — Gay. 


I hate these potent madmen,* who keep all 
Mankind awake, while they by their great 
deeds 

Are drumming hard upon this hollow world. 
Only to make a sound to last for ages. 

— Crowne. 


A mere soldier, a mere tool, a kind 
Of human sword in a friend’s hand. > 

—Byron. 


Let the gulled fool the toil of war 
pursue, where bleed the many to en- 
rich ■‘■he few. — S hen stone. 


' The warrior who cultivates his mind 
polishes his arms.-^Boufflers. 


He is a soldier,^ fit to stand by Caesar 
And give direction. — Shakespeare. 

Though triumphs were to generals 
only due, crowns were reserved, to 
grace the soldiers too. — Pope. 


Soldier, rest I thy warfare o’er, 
dream of fighting fields no more.— Sir 
Walter Scott 


That in the captain’s but a choleric word, 
Wl^h in the soldier is flat blasphemy, 

— Shakespeare. 


The broken soldier, kipdly bade to stay, 

Sat by his fire, and talk’d the night away; 
Wept o’er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow 

ShouWe^d his crutch, and show’d^ how 
fields were won. — Goldsmith. 

Soldiers in arms I Defenders of our soill 
Who from destruction save us; who from 
spoil . , „ 

Protect the sons of peace, who tramc or 
who toil; . . , , 

Would I could duly praise you, that each 
deed , p , 

Your foe's might honor, and yor^r friends 
might read. — Crabbe. 

For it ’a Tomisny this, an’ Tommy that, an* 
“Tommy, wait ou^de,” . . . , 

But it ’s ^'Special tram for Atkms” when 
the trooper ’s on the tide. . „ 

— Rudyard Kipling. 

O it ’s Tommy this, an* Tommy that, an* 
“Tommy, go away,” 

But it ’s “Thank you. Mister Atkins,’ 
when the band begins to play.. 

— Rudyard Kiplmg. 


Without a home must the soldier go, 
a chai^eful wanderer, and can warm 
himself at no home-Rt hearth. — Schil- 
ler. 


Then it ’s Tommy, this, an’ Tommy that, an* 
“Tommy ’owa ycr soul?” 

But it ’p ‘^Thin red lines of ’erocs” when 
the drums begin to roll. , „ 

— Rudyard Kipling. 


Enough of merit has each'hoadred name 
To shine untarnished on the rolls of fame. 
And add new lustre to the historic page, 

— David Humphreys, 


You say, you are a better soldier: 

Let it appear so; make your vaunting true. 
And it shall please me well. 

— Shakespearev 


Soldiers looked at as they ought to 
be. They are to the world as poppies 
to corn-fields. — Douglas Jerrold,' 


What right has any free, reason- 
able soul on earth to sell himself for 
a shilling a day to iliurder any matt, 
right or wrong, even his own brother 
or his own father, just because such a 
whiskered, proffigate jackanapes as 
that oflfioer, without learning, without 
any tood' except his own looking-glass 
ana w * nperMancer,-^a fellow who, 
just becanie hS. born a gentleman, 
is set to command . gray-headed men 
beforo he can command his own mean^ 
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est passions. Good heavens I that the 
lives of free men should be intrusted 
to such a stuffed cockatoo; and that 
free men should be such traitors to 
their own flesh and blood as to sell 
themselves, for a shilling a day and 
the smirks of the nursery-maids, to do 
that fellow’s bidding. — Charles Kings- 
ley. 


To swear, to game, to drink, to show at 
home 

By lewdness, idleness, and Sabbath-breach, 
The great proficiency he made abroad, 

T* astonish and to grieve his gazing friends, 
To break some maiden’s and his mother’s 
heart, 

To be a pest where he was useful once, 

Are his sole aim, and all his glory now. 

— Cowper. 


Policy goes beyond strength, and 
contrivance before action ; hence it is 
that direction is left to the com- 
mander, execution to the sdldier, who 
is not to ask why, but to do what he 
is commanded. — Xenophon. 

Solitude 

Solitude is sometimes best society. — 
Milton. 


In solitude, where we are least 
alone. — Byron. 


Solitude’s the nurse of woe. — Par- 
nell, 


The thought, the deadly feel, of sol- 
itude. — Keats. 


,He makes a solitude^ and cftlls it 
peace. — Byron. 

There is a society in the deepest 
solitude. — Isaac Disraeli. 


Until I truly loved, I was alone.— 
Mrs, Norton. 


Par from the madding crowd’s ig- 
noble strife.^ — Gray. 


pie secret of solitpde is' that there 
is no solitude.^ Joseph Qook. 

Then never less alone than when 
alone. — Samuel Rogers. 


Pew are the faults we flatter when 
tlohe.-^Toung. 


Among them, but not of them. — 
Byron, 


Remote, unfriended, melancholy, 
slow. — Goldsmith. 


Solitude is the audience-chamber of 
God. — ^Anne 0. Lynch. 


Wholesome solitude, the nurse of 
sense ! — Pope. 


Sorrow’s faded form, and solitude 
behind. — Gray. 


I was never less alone than when 
by myself. — Gibbon. 


Nothing is achieved without soli, 
tude. — Lacordaire. 


Only the bad man is alone. — ^Did‘ 
erot. 


We enter the world alone, we leave 
it alone. — Froude. 


It is solitude should teach us how 
to die. — Byron. 


Solitude vivifies; isolation kills. — 
Joseph Roux. 


Solitude has a healing consoler, 
friend, companion : it is work. — Auer- 
bach. 


Solitude, the sly enemy that doth 
separate a man from well-doing. — Sir 
P. Sidney. 


Cursed be the social lies that warp 
UjS from the living truth ! — ^Tennyson. 

Prison’d in a parlour, snug and small. 

Like bottled wasp§ upon a southern wall. 

—'Cowper. 

Solitude IS the home of th^ strong ; 
silence, their prayer. — Ravi^nan. 


Solitude cherishes great virtues, and 
destroys little ones. — Sydney Smith. 


That inward eye which is the bliss 
of solitude. — Wordsworth. 


So lonely ’twas that God himself 
scarce seemed there to be.'-^— Oc^eridge 
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Eagles we see fly alone ; and they 
are but sheep which always herd to- 
gether. — Sir P. Sidney. 

O solitude! where are the charms 
that sages have seen in thy face? — 
Cowper. 

One can be instructed in society; 
one is inspired only in solitude. — 
Goethe. 


Solitude is the worst of all com- 
panions when we seek comfort and 
oblivion. — MiSry. 


Constant quiet fills my peaceful 
breast with unmixed joy. — Dillon. 


Alone each heart must cover up its 
dead ; alone, through bitter toil, 
achieve its rest. — Bayard Taylor. 


Ah ! wretched and too solitary he 
who loves not his own company! — 
Cowley. 

Where musing Solitude might love 
to lift her soul above this sphere of 
earthliness. — Shelley, 

Through the wide world he only is 
alone who lives not for another. — 
Rogers. 


So vain is the belief 

That the sequestered path has fewest flow- 
ers, * — Thomas Doubleday. 


They are never alone who are ac- 
companied with noble thoughts. — Sir 
P. Sidney. 


I love to he alone. I never found 
the companion that was so companion- 
able as solitude. — Thoreau. 


Man forms himself in his own in- 
terior, and nowhere else.— -DajCordaii'e- 

Through the lone groves would pace in sol- 
emn mood, 

Wooing the pensive charms of sOlitudel* 

— I^c. 


Haughtiness lives under the same 
roof with solitude. — Plato. 


Loneliness is the first thing which 
God*s eye named not good. — ^Milton. 


Those beings only are fit for soli- 
tude who are like nobody, and are 
liked by nobody. — Zimmermann. 


In the w’orld a man lives in his own 
age ; in solitude, in all the ages. — 
I\Tlliam Matthews. 


Solitude either develops the mental 
powers, or renders men dull and 
vicious. — Victor Hugo. 


Woe unto him that is never alone, 
and cannot bear to be alone. — Ham- 
erton. 


Him who lonely loves to seek the 
distant hills, and there converse with 
nature. — Thomson. 


He that lives alone lives in danger; 
society avoids many dangers. — Marcus 
Antoninus. 


Solitude shows us what we should 
be; society shows us w’hat we are. — 
Cecil. 


Solitude is as needful to the im- 
agination as society is wholesome for 
fhe character. — Lowell. 


He is never less at leisure than 
when at leisure, nqr less alone than 
when he is alone. — Cicero. 


^hall I, like an hermit^ dwell 
)n a rock or in a cell ? 

— Sir Walter Raleigb, 


The life of a solitary man will be 
certainly miserable, but not certainly 
devout. — Johnson. 


How sweet, bow passing sweet, is solitude; 
But grant me still a friend in my retreat» 
Whom I may wnisper*^oUtiide iS sweet. 

i •— Cowper- 


Wheni 'musing on companions gone, 

We doubly feel ourselves alone. -—Scott. 


Ajherpit .who has been shut wp in 
his cell ln„a college has oontvact^ a 
sort of mould and rust upon his soul. 
TTTT-Bf. Watts. 


The city does not take away, neither 
does the country give, solitude; soli 
tude is within os. — Joseida Roux. 
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Converse with men makes sharp 
the glittering wit; but God to man 
doth speak in solitude, — John Stuart 
Blackie. 


Oh, lost to virtue — lost to manly thought, 
Lost to the noble sallies of the soul I 
Who think it solitude to be alone. 

— Young, 


I am persuaded there is no such 
thing after all as a perfect enjoyment 
of solitude; for the more delicious the 
solitude the move one wants a com- 
panion, — Leigh Hunt. 


Oh, the solitariness of sin! There 
is nothing like it, except, perhaps, the 
solitariness of death. In that isola- 
tion none can reach you, none can feed 
you. — Hugh R. Haweis. 


There is always a part of our being 
into which those who are dearer to us 
far than our own lives are yet unable 
to enter. — Froude. 


Heaven often protects valustble souls 
charged with great secrets, great ideas, 
by long shutting them up with their 
own thoughts. — Emerson. 


To be exempt from the passions with 
which others are tormented is the only 
pleasing solitude. — Addison. 


No doubt solitude is wholesome, but 
so is abstinence after a surfeit. The 
true life of man is in society. — Simms, 


What would a man do if he were, 
compelled to live always in the sultry 
heat of society, and could never better 
himself in cool solitude? — Hawthorne. 


There is no man alone, because every 
man is a miorocopi, and carries the 
whole world about him.^Sir T. 
Browne. 


We could not endure solitude were 
it not for the powerful companionship 
of hope, or of some unseen one. — 
Richter. 


All that poets sing, and grief hath 
known, of hopes laid waste, knells in 
t^»at word **alone.” — Bulwer-Lyttmi. 


As there is no pleasure in military 
life for a soldier who fears death, so 
there is no independence in civil ex* 
istence for the man who has an over- 
powering dread of solitude. — Hamer- 
ton. 


I love tranquil solitude 

And such society 

As is quiet, wise, and good. 

—Shelley. 


If the mind loves solitude, it has 
thereby acquired a loftier character, 
and it becomes still more noble when 
the taste is indulged in. — ^Wilhelm von 
Humboldt. 


The great man is he who, in the 
midst of the crowd, keeps with per- 
fect sweetness the independence of sol- 
itude. — ^Emerson. 


An entire life of solitude contra- 
dicts the purpose of our being, since 
death itself is scarcely an idea of 
more terror. — Burke. 


It is shameful for a man to live as 
a stranger in his own country, and to 
be uninformed of her affairs and in- 
terests. — Manilius. 


There is no such thing as solitude, 
nor anything that can be said to be 
alone and by itself but God, who is 
His own circle, and can subsist by 
Himself. — -Sir T, Browne. 


Solitude holds a cup sparkling with 
bliss in her right hand, a raging dag- 
ger in her left. To the blest she offers 
her goblet, but stretches towards the 
wretched the ruthless steel. — Klop- 
stock. 


Luther deters me from solitariness; 
but he does not mean from a sober 
solitude that rallies our scattered 
strengths and prepares us against any 
new encounter from without. — Atter^ 
bury. 


Solitude, though it may be silen'-i 
as light, is like light, the mightiest of 
agencies; for solitude is essential to 
man. All men come into this world 
alone ; all leave it alone, — De Quince/n 
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It bas been from age to age an 
affectation to love the pleasure of soli- 
tude among those who cannot possibly 
be supposes qualified for passing life 
in that manner*— Steele. 


Solitude is the nurse of enthusiasm, 
and ‘enthusiasm is the true parent of 
genius. In all ages solitude has been 
called for, has been flown to. — ^Dis- 
raeli. 


What a brave privilege is it to be 
free from all contentions, from all 
envyir^ or being envied, from receiv- 
ing or paying all kinds of ceremonies ! 
— Cowley. 


I am monarch of all I survey. 

My tight there is none to dispute, 
]?rom tlte centre all roynd to the sea, 

I am lord of the fowl and the brnte. 

— Cowpcr. 


How use doth breed a habit in a man I 
Here can I sit alone, unseen of any. 

And, to the nightingale’s complaining notes, 
Tune my distresses, and record tny woes, 
— Shakespeare. 


T could live in the woods with thee in sight. 
Where never should human' foot intrude: 
Or with thee find light in the darkest night, 
And a social crowd in solitude- 

—■Tibullus. 


it had been hard to have put more 
truth afid pntruth together in a few 
words than in that speech, “Whoao- 
over is delightedjjwith solitude is eith.ei’ 
a wild beast or a god.” — Bacon. 


Such only can enjoy the country, 
who are capable of thinking when they 
are there; then they are prepared for 
solitude, and in that ease solitude is 
prepared for them.^Dryden. 


Solitude bears the same relation to I 
the mind that sleep does to the body, j 
It affords it the necessary opportu-l 
nities for repose and recovery. — 
Simms, ' 


Man dwells apart, though not alone; 

He walks among his peers unread; 

The best of thoughts which he hath, known. 
For lack of listeners are not said. 

—Jean Ingelow, 


Never does the soul feel so far from 
human life as when a man finds him-* 


self alone in the vistas of the moon, 
either in the streets of a sleeping city, 
the avenues of the woods, or by the 
border of the sea. — Elizabeth Stod- 
dard. 


Thus let me live, unseen, unknown. 

Thus unlamented let me die; 

Steal from the world, and not a stone 
Tell where I lie. —Pope. 


If solitude deprives of the benefit 
of advice, it also excludes from the 
mischief of flattery. But the absence 
of others’ applause is generally sup- 
plied by the flattery of one’s own 
breast. — W. B, Clulow. 


Why should we faint and fear to live alone, 

Since^all alone, so Heaven has will’d, we 
die, 

Nor even the tenderest heart, and next our 
own. 

Knows half the reasons why wc smjlc and 
sigh. — Keble. 


Solitude is not measured by the 
miles of space that intervene between 
a plan and his fellows. The really dil- 
igent etndent in one of the crowded 
hives of Cambridge college is as soli- 
tary as a dervis in the desert. — 
Thoreau. 


Thrice happy h?, who by some shady grove, 
' Far^ from the clamorous world, doth live 
his own; 

Though solitary, who is not alone, 

But doth converse with that eternal love. 

— vrwnmond. 


But little do men perceive what sob 
itude is, and how far its extendeth. 
For a crowd is not company: and 
faces are but a gallery of pictures; 
and talk but a tinkling cymbal, where 
there is no love.— Bacon. 


That which hai^pens to the soil 
when it ceases to be cultivated by the 
social man happens to man himself 
when he foolishly forsakes society for 
solitude; the brambles grow up in his 
desert heart.— RJvarol. 


Solitude is one of the highest enjoy- 
ments of which our nature is suscept- 
ible. Solitude is also, when too long 
continued, oapahk of being made the 
most Sfvet% • inde^ribable, unendur- 
abJe souros df anguish.— Delomine, 
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We must certainly acknowledge that 
solitude is a fine thing; but it is a 
pleasure to have some one who can 
answer, and to whom we can say, from 
time to time, that solitude is a fine 
thing. — Balzac. 


He enter’d in his house — his home no more, 
For without hearts there is no home; — 
and felt 

The solitude of passing his own door 
Without a welcome. — Byion. 


Leisure and solitude are the best 
effect of riches, because mother of 
thought. Both are avoided by most 
rich men, who seek company and busi- 
ness, which are signs of being weary of 
themselves. — Sir W. Temple. 


0 for a lodge in some vast wilderness. 
Some bound^ss contiguity of shade. 
Where rumor of oppression and deceit, 

Of unsuccessful or successful wan 
Might never reach me more. — Cowper. 


Solitude can be well applied and sit 
right upon but very few persons. 
They must have knowledge enough of 
the world to see the follies of it, and 
virtue enough to despise all vanity. — 
Cowley. 


Solitude has but one disadvantage — 
it is apt to give one too high an opin- 
ion of one’s self. In the world we 
are sure to be often reminded of every 
known or supposed defect we may 
have.’— 'Byron. 


Nature has presented os with a 
large faculty of entertaining ourselves 
alone, and often calls us to it, to teach 
us that we owe ourselves in part to 
society, but ohiefiy and mostly to our- 
selves.- — Montaigne. 


Solitude is a good school, but the 
world is the best theater; the institu- 
tion is best there, but the practice 
here; the wilderness hath the advan- 
tage of discipline, and society oppor- 
tunities of perfection. — Jeremy Tay- 
br. 


How many have found solitude, -not 
only, as Cicero calls it, the pabulum 
of the mindt but the nurse of their 
genius 1 How many of the world's 
most sacred oracles have been uttered, 


like those of Dodona, from the silence 
of deep woods! — Bulwer-Lytton. 


The wild bird that flies so lone and 
far has somewhere its nest and brood. 
A little fluttering heart of love im- 
pels its wings, and points its course. 
There is nothing so solitary as a soli- 
tary man. — Chapin. 


Living a good deal alone will, I be- 
lieve, correct me of my faults; for a 
man can do without his own approba- 
tion in much society, but he must make 
great exertions to gain it when be 
lives alone. Without it I am con- 
vinced solitude is not to be endured. — > 
Sydney Smith. 


0 sacred solitude 1 divine retreat 1 
Choice of the prudent! envy of the great 
By thy pure stream, or in thy waving shade. 
We court fair wisdom, that celestial maid: 
The genuine offspring of her lov’d embrace, 
(Strangers on earth!) are innocence 'and 
peace. — Young. 


And Wisdom’s self 
Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude. 

Where, with her best nurse, Contemplation, 
She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her 
wings, 

That in the various bustle of resort 
Were all too ruffled, and sometirnes im- 
paired. — Milton. 


’Tis not for golden eloquence I pray, 

A godlike tongue to move a stony heart— 
Methinks it were full well to be apart 
In solitary uplands far away, 

Betwixt pe blossoms of a rosy spray, 
Dreaming upon the wonderful sweet face 
Of Nj^ture, in a wild and pathless place. 

— Frederick Tennyson. 


The man how bless’d, who, sick of gaudy 
scenes 

(Scenes apt to thrust between us and our- 
selves,) 

Is led by choice to take his ffiv’rite walk 
Beneath death’s gloomy, silent, cypress 
shades. 

Unpierc’d by vanity’s fantastic ray; ^ 

To read his monuments, to weigh his dust, 
Visit his vaults, and dwell among the tombs, 
—-Young. 


Birds sing in vain to tbe ear, flowers 
bloom in vain to the eye, of mortified 
vanity and galled ambition. He who 
would know repose in retirement must 
carry into retirement his destiny, in- 
tegral and serene, as the Ceesars trans- 
ported the statue of Fortune into tbe 
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cbamber they chose for their sleep. — 
Bulwer-Lytton, 


The love of retirement has in^ all 
ages adhered closely to those minds 
which have been most enlarged by 
knowledge, or elevated by genius. 
Those who enjoyed everything gener- 
ally supposed to confer happiness have 
been forced to seek it in the shades of 
privacy. — J ohnson. 


The man to soUtude^ accustom/d long, 
Perceives in everything that lives a tongue; 
Not animals alone, hut shrubs and trees ^ 
Have speech for him, an^ understood with 

Aftcr^^long drought when rains abundant 
fall. 

He hears the herbs and flowers rejoicing 
all. — Cowper. 


A certain degree of solitude seems 
necessary to the full growth and 
spread, of the highest mind ; and there- 
fore must a very extensive intercourse 
with men stifle many a holy germ, and 
scare away the gods, who shun the 
restless tumult of noisy companies and 
the discussion of petty interests. — 
Novalis. 


One ought to love society, if he 
wishes to enjoy solitude. It is a social 
nature that solitude works upon with 
the most various power. If one is 
misanthropic, and betakes himself to 
loneliness that he may get away from 
hateful things, solitude is a silent 
emptiness to him. — Zimmermann. 


All weighty things are done in soli- 
tude, that is, without society. The 
means of improvement consist not in 
projects, or in any violent designs, for 
these cool, and cool very soon, but in 
patient practicing for whole long days, 
by which I make the thing clear to my 
highest reason.— Richter. 


When we withdraw from human in- 
tercourse into solitude, we are more 
peculiarly committed in the presence 
of the divinity; yet some men retire 
into solitude to devise or perpetrate 
crimes. This is like a man going to 
meet and brave a lion in his own 
gloomy desert, in the very precincts of 
his dread abode. — John Foster. 


There is no such thing as a perf^t 
secrecy to encourage a rational mind 
to the perpetration of any base action ; 
for a man must first extinguish and 
put out the great light within him, 
his conscience ; he must get away from 
himself, and shake off the thousand 
witnesses which he always carries 
about him, before he can be alone. — 
South. 


In solitude the mind gains strength, 
and learns to lean upon herself ; in the 
world, it seeks or accepts of a few 
treacherous supports — the feigned 
compassion of one, the flattery of a 
second, the civilities of a third, the 
friendship of a fourth— they all de* 
ceive, and bring the mind back to re- 
tirement, reflection, and books.— 
Sterne. 


Still this j?reat solitude is quick with life. 
Myriads of insects, gaudy as the flowers 
They flutter over, gentle quadrui>eds. 

And birds, that scarce have learned the tear 
of man, , 

Are here, and sliding reptiles of the ground, 
Startlingly beautiful. The graceful dc^ 
Bounds to the wood at my approach. The 

„ * # # # 

Fills the savannas with his murmurings. 

— William Cullen Bryant. 


Unsociable humors are contracted in 
solitude, which will, in the end, not 
fail of corrupting the understanding as 
well as the manners, and of utterly 
disqualifying a mnn for the satisfac- 
tions and duties of life. Men must be 
taken as they are, and we neither make 
them or ourselves better by flying 
from or quarreling with them.— Burke, 


My retirement was now become soli- 
tude ; the former is, 1 believe, the best 
state for the mind of man, the latter 
almost the worst. In complete soli- 
tude, the eye wants objects, the heart 
wants attachments, the understanding 
wants reciprocation. The character 
loses its tenderness when it has noth* 
ing to strengthen it, its sweetness 
when it has nothing to soothe it.— 
Hannah Mora. 


The love of solitude, when cultivated 
in the morn of life, elevates the mind 
to a noble ind^ndence, but to ao 
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quire tte advantages which solitude 
IS capable of affording, the mind must 
not be impelled to it by melancholy and 
discontent, but by a real distaste to 
the idle pleasures of the world, a ra- 
tional contempt for the deceitful joys 
of^ life, and just apprehensions of 
being corrupted and seduced by its in- 
sinuating and destructive gayeties. — 
Zimmermann. 


Solitude, the safeguard of medioc- 
rity, is to genius the stern friend, the 
cold, obscure shelter where moult the 
wings which will bear it farther than 
suns and stars._ He who would in- 
spire and lead his race must be defend- 
ed from traveling with the souls of 
other men, from living, breathing, 
reading, and writing in the daily time- 
worn yoke of their opinions. — Emer- 
son. 


0 Solitude! if I must with thee dwell. 

Let it not be among the jumbled heap 
Of murky buildings; climb with me the 
steep, — 

Nature’s observatorjr — whence the dell, 

In flowery slopes, its river’s crystal swell, 
May seem a span; let me thy vigils keep 
Mongst boughs pavilion’d, where the 
deer’s swift leap 

Startles the wild bee from the foxglove 
bell. — Keats. 


Solitude delighteth well to feed on many 
thoughts; 

There as thou sittest peaceful, communing 
with fancy, 

The precious poetry of life shall gild its 
leaden cares; 

There, as thou walkest by the sea beneath 
the jcrentle stars, 

Many kindling seeds of good will sprout 
within thy soul; 

Thou Shalt weep in Solitude, — thou shalt 
pray in Solitude. 

Thou shalt sing for joy of heart, and 
praise the grace of Solitude. 

— ^Tupper. 


In early youth, if we find It diflSi- 
cnlt to control our feelings, so we find 
it difficult to vent them in the presence 
of others. On the spring side of 
twenty, if anything affects us, we rush 
to lock ourselves up iu our room, or 
get away into the street or the fields; 
in our earlier years we are still the 
savi^ges of nature, aud we do as the 
poor hnxtm do. The wounded stag 
leaves the herd; and if there is any- 
thing on a dog’s faithful heart, he 


slinks away into a comer, — ^Bulwer* 
Lyttoru 

I am not alone, 

ror solitude like this is populous, 

a"® ^bmidant life of sky and sun, 
Hign-noatmg clouds, low mists, and wheel 
ing birds, 

And waves that ripple shoreward all day 
long, 

Whether the tide is setting in or out, 
borever rippling shoreward, dark and 
bright, 

As lights and shadows, and the shifting 
winds 

Pursue each other in their endless play, 
J.S more than the companionship of man. 

— R. H. Stoddard. 

But midst the crowd, the hum, the shock 
of men. 

To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess, 
i- along, the world’s tired denizen, 
With none who bless us, none whom we 
can bless: 

Minions of splendor shrinking from dis- 
tress! , 

None that, with kindred consciousness em 
dued. 

If we were not, would seem to smile the 
less, 

Of all that flatter’d, follow’d, sought and 
^ sued; 

This is to be alone; this, this is solitude 1 
— Byron. 


He who must needs have company 
must needs have sometimes bad com- 
pany. Be able to be alone; lose not 
the advantage of solitude and the so- 
ciety of thyself; nor bb only content 
but delight to be alone and single with 
Omnipotency. He who is thus pre- 
pared, the day is not uneasy, nor the 
night black unto him. Darkness may 
bound his eyes, not his imagination. 
In his bed he may lie, like Pompey 
and his sons, in all quarters of the 
earth ; may speculate the universe, and 
enjoy the whole world in the hermitage 
of himself. — Sir Thomas Browne. 

Song 

Faith and joy are the ascensive 
forces of song.-^tedman. 


The lively Shadow-World of Song. 
— ^Schiller. 


Songs consecrate to truth and lib- 
erty, — Shelley, 


Odds life! must one swear to the 
truth of a song? — Prior* 
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And heaven had wanted one immor- 
tal song. — Dryden. 

Song forbids victorious deeds to die. 
—■Schiller. 

Little dew-drops of celestial melody. 
— Carlyle. 


All great song, from the first day 
when human lips contrived syllables, 
has been sincere song. — Ruskin. 


Song is the tone of feeling. * .* * 

If song, however, be the tone ot reel- 
ing, what is beautiful singing? The 
balance of feeling, not the absence of 
it.— J. 0. and A. W. Hare. 


Vocal portraits of the national 
mind. — Lamb. 

Oh, she will sing the savageness out 
of a bear. — Shakespeare. 


That music m itself, whose sounds are song. 
The poetry of speech. — Byron. 

A careless song, with a little non- 
sense in it now and then, does not rnis- 
become a monarch. — Horace Walpole. 


Soft words, with nothing in them, 
make a song. — Edmund Waller. 

The fineness which a hymn or psalm af- 
fa when^he soul unto the lines accords. 


Unlike my subject now * * * shall be 


my song, 

It shall be witty and it sha n’t be long! 

.■Rnrl nf Chesterfield. 


Because the gift of Song was chiefly lent, 
To give consoling music for the joys 
We lack, and not for those which we 
possess. — Bayard Taylor. 


They sang of love^ and not of fame; 

Forgot was Britain’s glory; 

Each heart recalled a different 


But all sang 


„ name, 

Annie Laurie.” 

— Bayard Taylor. 


Every pert young fellow that has a 
moving fancy, and the least jingle of 
verse in his head, sets up for a writer 
of songs, and resolves to immortalize 
his bottle or his mistress. — Steele. 


Short swallow-flights of song^ that dip 

Their wings in tears, and skim away. 

— Tennyson. 

There is a certain flirnsiness of 
poetry which seems expedient in a 
song.— Shenstone. 

It was his nature to blossom into 
song, as it is a tree’s to leaf itself in 
April. — ^Alexander Smith. 

A song will outlive all sermons in 
the inemory.^ — Henry Giles. 

The sbbg that we hear ^ with our 
ears is only the song* that is sung in 
our hearts. — Ouida. 


The song on its mighty pinions , . 

Took every living soul, and lifted it gentlj 
to heaven. —Longfellow. 


What is the voice of song, when 
the world lacks the ear to taste? — 
Hawthorne. 


I never heard the. old song of Percy 
and Douglass, that T found not my 
heart moved more than with a trum- 
jDfit- — Phil in Sidney- 


Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 

And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 

— Longfellow. 


Now, good Cesario, but that piece of song. 
That old and antique song we heard last 
night; . , 

Methought it did relieve my passion much, 
More than light airs and recollected terms 
Of these most brisk and giddy-paced times: 
Come, but one verse. — Shakespeare. 


Although music appeals simply to 
the emotions, and represents no defi- 
nite images in itself, we are justified 
in using any language which may 
serve to convey to others our musical 
expressions. Words will often pave 
the way for the more subtle opera" 
tions of musk, and unlock the treas- 
ures which sound alone can rifle, and, 
hence the eternal popularity of song# 
-^Hugh E. Haweis. 


Every modulated sound is not a 
song, and every voice that executes a 
beautiful air does not sing. Ringing 
should enchant. But to produce this 
e!S!ect there must le a quality of sool 
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and voice which is by no means com- 
mon even with great singers. — Joubert. 

Sophistry 

Sophistry is the fallacy of argu- 
ment, — Beecher. 


Some men weave their sophistry till 
their own reason is entangled. — John- 
son. 


Sophistry is only fit to make men 
more conceited in their ignorance. — 
Locke. 


When a false argument puts on the 
appearance of a true one, then it is 
properly called a sophism or fallacy. — 
Dr. Watts. 


The juggle of sophistry consists, 
for the most part, in using a word in 
one sense in all the premises, and in 
another sense in the conclusion. — 
Coleridge. 


As creeping ivy clings to wood or stone, 
And hides the ruin that it feeds upon, 

So sophistry cleaves close to and protects 
Sin’s rotten trunk, concealing its defects. 

— Cowper. 


Dogmatic jargon learnt by heart, 
Trite sentences hard terms of art, 
To vulgar ears seemed so profound. 
They fancied learning in the sound. 

—Gay. 


There is no error which hath not 
some appearance of probability resem- 
bling truth, which, when men who 
study to be singular find out, strain- 
ing reason, they then publish to the 
^yorld matter oi contention and jang- 
ling. — Sir Walter Baleigh. 


Sophistry, like poison, is at once 
detected and nauseated, when pre- 
sented to us in a concentrated form; 
but a fallacy which, when stated bare- 
ly in a 'few sentences, would not de^ 
ceive a child, may deceive half the' 
world, if diluted in a quarto volume.) 
— Whately. ; 


Genius may dazssle, eloquence may 
persuade, reason may convince ; but 
to render popular cold and comfortless 
sophistry, unaided by these powers, is 
a hopel^s attempt. — Robert Hall. 


Sorrow 

Sorrow makes men sincere. — Beech* 
er. 


Social sorrow loses half its pain. — ■ 
Johnson. 


Plere let me sit in sorrow for man- 
kind. — Goldsmith. 


Brief is sorrow, and endless is joy. 
— Schiller. 


To live beneath sorrow, one must 
yield to it. — Mme. de Stael. 


Nothing comes to us too soon but 
sorrow. — Bailey. 


Till sorrow seemed to wear one 
common face. — Congreve. 


Wisely weigh our sorrow with our 
comfort. — Shakespeare. 


Sorrows remembered sweeten pres- 
ent joy. — Pollok. 


Hang sorrow, care ’ll kill a cat— 
Ben Jonson. 


Great sorrows cannot speak. — John 
Donne. 


Sorrow, the great idealizer. — Lowell. 


Sorrow is knowledge. — Byron. 


All sorrows are bearable, if there is 
bread. — Cervantes. 


Alas! sorrow from happiness is oft 
evolved. — Goethe. 


Borrow is held the eldest child of 
sin. — John Webster. 


By sorrbw of th^ heart the spirit 
Is broken. —Bible. 


Smit with exceeding sorrow unto 
Death, — T<^nnyson. 


Sorrow ends not when it seemeth 
I done. — Shakespeare. 

I 

I There can be no rainbow wiljiont' 
I a cloud and a stoimi — J. H. Vinceuit . 
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Down, thou climbing sorrow. — 
Shakespeare. 

And weep the more, because I weep 
in vain. — Gray, 

Sinks my sad soul with sorrow to 
the grave. — Homer. 

1 will instruct my sorrows to be 
proud. — Shakespeare. 

There is no day without sorrow. — 
Seneca. 


My peace is gone, my heart is heavy. 
—Goethe. 


The heart may be broken, and the 
soul remain unshaken. — Napoleon. 


It is easy in adversity to despise 
death; real fortitude has he who can 
dare to be wretched. — Seneca. 


The sorrowful dislike the gay, and 
the gay the sorrowful. — Horace. 

Sorrows are like thunder-clouds, — 
in the distance they look black, over 
our heads hardly gray. — Eichter. 


Joy, being altogether wanting, 

It doth remember me the more of sorrow. 

— Shakespeare. 


We pick our own sorows out of the 
joys of other men, and from their 
sorrows likewise we derive our joys. 
—Owen Feltham. 


Woes cluster; rare are solitary* woes; 

They love a train, they tread each other s 
heel. —Young, 


^ The deeper the sorrow, the less 
tongue hath it. — Talmud, 

Present unhappiness is selfish; past 
sorrow is compassionate. — J oseph 
Roux. 


Sorrow causes more absence of mind 
and concision than so-called levity. — 
— Richter. 


The natural effect of sorrow over 
the dead is to refine and elevate the 
tnind. — Washington Irving. 


Even by means of our sorrows we 
belong to the eternal plan. — Wilhelm 
von Humboldt. 


This sorrow’s heavenly; 

It strikes where it doth love. 

— Shakespeare. 


Sorrow conceal’d, like an oven stopp’d, 
Doth burn the heart to cinders. 

— Shakespeare. 


Give sorrow words: the grief that does not 
speak , , , , . . 

Whispers the o’er-fraught heart, and bids 
it break. — Shakespeare. 


There is a joy in sorrow which none 
but a mourner can know. — Tapper. 


Here I and sorrows sit: 

Here is my throne, bid kings come bow 
to it. — Shakespeare. 


Weep on; and, as thy sorrows flow, 
I’ll taste the luxury of woe. 

— Moore. 


One sorrow never comes, but brings an heir, 
That may succeed as his inheritor. 

—Shakespeare. 


That a sorrow’s crovm of sorrow is 
remembering happier things. — Tenny- 
son. 


Not to sorrow freely is never 1 1 
open the bosom to the sweets of th 
sunshine. — Simms. 


Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been and may be again. 

— Wordsworth. 


Sorrow turns the stars into mourn- 
ers, and every wind of heaven into 
a dirge. — Hannay. 


Light griefs do speak, while sor- 
row’s tongue is bound. — Seneca. 


Every noble crown is, and on earth 
will ever be, a crown of tborna — 
Carlyle. 


Sorrow is Mount Sinai. If one 
will, one may go and talk with 
God, face to face. — ^Meecher* 


He that would soothe sorrow must 
not argu^ un the vanity of the most 
deceitful hopes.— Walter Scott 
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The best enjoyment is half disap- 
pointment to what we mean, or would 
have, in this world. — Bailey. 


He who has most of heart, knows 
most of sorrow. — Bailey. 


How beautiful, if sorrow had not made 
Sorrow more beautiful than Beauty’s self. 

— Keats. 


The path of sorrow, and that path alone. 
Leads to the land where sorrow is un- 
known. — Cowper. 


Night brings out stars as sorrow 
shows us truths. — Bailey. 


Any mind that is capable of a real 
sorrow is capable of good. — Mrs. 
Stowe. 


Since sorrow never comes too late. 
And happiness too swiftly flies. 

— Gray. 


Affliction may one day smile again; 
and till then, sit thee down, sorrow! 
— Shakespeare. 


Sorrow breaks seasons and reposing 
hours, — 

Makes the night morning, and the noontide 
night. — Shakespeare. 


What signifies sadness, sir; a man 
grows lean on it. — Mackenzie. 


Bast sorrows, let us mod’rately lament 
them. 

For those to come, seek wisely to prevent 
them. — Webster. 


have that within which passeth show; 
hese, but the trappings and the suits of 
woe. — Shakespeare. 


Courage ! even sorrows, when once 
they are vanished, quicken the soul, as 
Tain tiie valley. — Sails. 


Gnarling sorrow hath less power to 
bite the man that mocks at it, and 
sets it ligbt.*^Shakespeare. 


If gri^f is to be mitigated, it must 
either wear itself out or be shared. 
— Madame Swetchine. 


Many an inherited sorrow that has 
marred a life has been breathed into 
no human ear* — George Eliot. 


Man alone is born crying, lives com- 
plaining, and dies disappointed. — Sir 
W. Temple. 


It is those who make the least dis- 
play of their sorrow who mourn the 
deepest. — Chapin. 


Sorrow is not evil, since it stimui 
lates and purifies. — Mazziini. 


Could my griefs speak, the tale 
would have no end. — Otway. 


Great sorrows have no leisure to complain: 
Least ills vent forth, great griefs within 
remain. — Goffe. 


Sorrows must die with the joys they 
outnumber. — Schiller. 


Sorrows humanize our race; 

Tears are the showers that fertilize this 
world. — ^Jean Ingelow. 


Blessed are they that mourn for 
they shall be comforted. — Bible. 


I do not know of a better cure for 
sorrow than to pity somebody else. — 
H. W. Shaw. 


To the old, sorrow is sorrow; to 
the young, it is despair. — George 
Eliot. 


Thou makest the man, O Sorrow ! — 
yes, the whole man, — as the crucible 
gold. — Lamartine. 


Ah, if you knew what peace there 
is in an accepted sorrow ! — Mme. 
Guyon. 


When sorrows come, they come not single 
spies. 

But in battalions I — Shakespeare. 


Sorrow is the mere rust of the souL 
Activity will cleanse and brighten it 
— Johnson* 


It is Vrith sorrows, as with coun- 
tries, each man has his own. — Cha- 
teaubriand. 


Year chases year, decay pursues de« 
cay; still drops some jo?r from witb 
ering life away. — ^Dr. Johnson. 
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Do not look at life’s long sori^ow; 
see how small each moment’s pain. 
Adelaide A, Procter. 


It eases some, though none it ever 
cured, to think their sorrows others 
have endured. — Shakespeare. 


The seal of suffering impressed upon 
our destiny announces in clear char- 
acters our high calling. — De Gerando. 


Whatever, below God, is the object 
of our love, will, at some time or oth- 
er, be the matter of our sorrow. — Ce- 
cil. 


As we retain but a faint remem- 
brance of our felicity, it is bnt fair 
that the smartest stroke of sorrow 
should, if bitter, at least be brief. — 
Earl of Beaconsfield. 


The first pressure of sorrow crushes 
out from our hearts the best wine; 
afterwards the constant weight of it 
brings forth bitterness, — the taste and 
stain from the lees of the vat. — Long- 
fellow. 


Believe me, every man has his se- 
cret sorrows ‘ which the world knows 
not; and oftentimes we call a man 
cold when he is only sad. — Longfeh 
low. 


In the voice of mirth there may be 
excitement, but in the tones of mourn- 
ing there is consolation. — W. G. 
Clarke. 


Sorrow, like a heavy hanging bell, 
once set on ringing, with his own 
weight goes ; then little strength rings 
out the doleful knell. — Shakespeare. 


Tell me what is sorrow? It is a garden- 
bed. 

And what is joy? It is a little rose. 
Which in that garden grows. 

— R. H. Stoddard. 


How beautiful is sorrow, when ’t is drest 
By virgin innocence? it makes 
Felicity in others seem cleformM. 

— Sir W. Davenant. 


Sorrow is a stone that crushes a 
single bearer to the ground, while two 
are able to carry it with ease. — Bailey. 


Whatever lives, lives to die in sor- 
row. We engage our hearts, and 
grasp after the things of this world, 
only to undergo the pang of losing 
them. — Schiller. 


In extent sorrow is boundless, — it 
X)ours from ten million sources, and 
floods the world; but its depth is 
small,— it drowns few.— Charles Bux- 
ton. 


Be of comfort, and your heavy sorrow 
Part equally among us; storms divided, 
Abate their force, and with less rage are 
guided. — Heywood. 


There are sorrows that are not pain- 
ful, but are of the nature of some 
acids, and give piquancy and flavor 
to life. — Beecher. 


Real sorrow is almost as difficult 
to discover as real poverty. An in- 
stinctive delicacy hides the rays of 
the one and the wounds of the other, 
— Madame Swetchine. 


Sorrow is knowledge ; they who 
know thee most must mourn the deep- 
est over the fatal truth; the tree 
of knowledge is not that of life. — By- 
ron. 


’T is the work of many a dark hour, 
many a prayer, to bring the heart 
back from an infant gone. — N. P. Wil- 
lis. 


There is enjoyment even in sadness ; 
and the same souvenirs which have 
produced long regrets may also soften 
them. — De Boufflers. 


We may learn from children how 
large a part of our grievances is im- 
aginary. But the pain is just as real. 
Bovee. 


Thou canst not tell how rich a 
dowry so|*row gives the soul, how firm 
a faith and eagle sight of God. — Dmn 
Alford. 


The mind profits by tbe wreck of 
every passiott, and we may measure 
our road to wisdom by the sorrowr 
we have undergone. — Bulwer-Lytton. 
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Sorrow seems sent for our instruc- 
tion, as we darken the cages of birds 
when we would teach them to sing. — • 
Richter. 


Affliction is a mother, 

Whose painful throes yield many sons, 
Each fairer than the other. 

> — Henry Vatighan. 


neath their load ; the brave bsar 
theirs without repining. — Mallet. 


There is a sacredness in tears. They 
are not the mark of weakness, but 
of power. They speak more eloquently 
than ten thousand tongues. — W. Irv- 
ing. 


Lookj who comes here! a grave unto a soul, 
Holding the eternal spirit, against her will. 
In the vile prison of afflicted breath. 

— Shakespeare. 


Here bring your wounded hearts, 
here tell your anguish: earth hath 
no sorrow that heaven cannot heal. — 
Moore. 


Sorrow is proi^erly that state of the 
mind in which onr desires are fixed 
upon the past without looking for- 
ward to the future. — Dr. Johnson. 


The sorrow which calls for help 
and domfort is not the greatest, nor 
does it come from the depths of the 
heart. — Wilhelm von Humboldt. 


Tt is foolish to pluck out one’s hair 
for sorrow, as if grief could be as- 
suaged by baldness. — Cicero. 


Joy cannot unfold the deepest 
truths. Cometh white-robed Sorrow, 
stooping and wan, and flingeth wide 
the door she must not enter. — George 
MacDonald. 


If hearty sorrow be a sufficient ran- 
som for ofence, I tender it here ; I do 
as truly suffer as e’er I did commit. — 
Shakespeare. 


It would seem that by our sorrows 
only we are called to a knowledge 
of the Infinite. Are we happy? The 
limits of life constrain us on all 
sides.— Madame Swetchine. 


Sorrow itself is not so hard to bear 
as the thought of sorrow coming. 
Airy ghosts that work no harm do 
terrify us more than men in steel 
with bloody purpose. — ^Aldrich. 


The human race are sons of sorrow 
bom ; and each must have his portion. 
Vulgar minds r^use, or crouch be- 


The dark in soul see in the universe 
their own shadow ; the shattered spirit 
can only reflect external beauty in 
form as untrue and broken as itself.— 
Binney. 


The capacity of sorrow belongs to 
our grandeur; and the loftiest of our 
race are those who have had the pro- 
foimdest grief, because they have had 
the profoundest sympathies. — Henry 
Giles. 


Men die, but sorrow never dies; 

The crowding years divide in vain. 
And the wide world is knit with ties 
Of common brotherhood in pain. 

— Susan Coolidge. 


0 sorrow, wilt thou rule my blood, 
But sometimes lovely, like a bride, 
And put thy harsher moods aside, 

If thou wilt have me wise and good, 
— Tennyson. 


A small sorrow distracts, a great 
one makes us collected ; as a bell loses 
its clear tone when slightly cracked, 
and recovers it if the fissure is en- 
larged. — Richter. 


’Tis^ better to be lowljr born. 
And range with humble livers in content. 
Than to be perk’d up in a glistering grief. 
And wear a golden sorrow. 

— Shakespeare, 


Alas I by some degree of woe 
We every bliss must gain: 

The heart can ne’er a transport know. 
That n^ver feels a pain. 

— Lord Lyttleton. 


Alas! I have n©t words to tell my grief; 
To vent my sorrow would be some relief; 
Light suffering? give us leisure to com- 
plain ; 

We groan, but cannot speak, in greater 
pain. — Dryden. 


When fresh sorro'^s have caused us 
to take some steps ip the ngjit way, 
we may not complain. We Jave in- 
vested in a life annuity, hut the in* 
come remains. — Madame Swetchine. 
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Short tinje seems long in sorrow’s 
sharp sustaining ; though woe be 
heavy, yet it seldom sleeps, and they 
who watch see time how slow it 
creeps. — Shakespeare. 

The path of sorrow, and that path alone. 
Leads to the land where sorrow is unknown; 
No traveller ever reach’d that blest abode, 
Who found not thorns and briars in his 
road, — Cowper. 

There is no wisdom in useless and 
hopeless sorrow ; but there is sorne- 
thing in it so like virtue that he who 
is wholly without it cannot be loved, 
nor will hy me, at least, he thought 
worthy of esteem.— Johnson. 

To each his sufferings: all are men 
Condemn’d alike to groan; ^ 

The tender for another’s pain, 

The unfeeling for his own. — Gray. 

We fancy that our afflictions are 
sent us directly from above ; sometimes 
we think it in piety and contrition, but 
oftener in moroseness and discontent. 
— Landor. 

The echo of the nest-life, the voice 
of our modest, fairer, holier soul, is 
audible only in a sorrow-darkened 
bosom, as the nightingales^ warble 
when one veils their cage. — Richter. 

Sorrows, as storms, bring down the 
clouds close to the earth; sorrows 
bring heaven down close ; and they 
are instruments of cleansing and purif 
fying.— Beecher. 

The violence of sorrow is not at the 
first to be striven withal; being, like 
a mighty beast, sooner tamed with fol- 
lowing than overthrown by withstand- 
ing. — Sir P. Sidney. 

To love all mankind, from the great- 
est to the lowest, a cheerful statt of 
being is required; but in order to see 
into mankind, into life, and still more 
into ourselves, suffering is requisite.— 
Richter. 

The sorrow for the dead Is the only] 
sorrow from which we refuse to bei 
divorced. Every other wound we seek j 
to heal, every other affliction to for- 
get; but this wound we consider it a 


I duty to keep open, this affliction we 
I cherish and brood over in solitude.— 

I Washington Irving. 

i Sorrow, being the natural and direct 
offspring of sin, that which first 
brought sin into the world, must, by 
necessary consequences, bring in sor- 
row also. — South. 

Sorrow is sin’s echo, and as the echo 
answers the voice best where there are 
broken walls and ruined buildings to 
return it, so is sorrow when reverber- 
ated by a broken ruined heart. — Philip 
Henry. 

Time, thy name is sorrow, says the stricken 

Heart of life, laid waste with wasting 
flame 

Ere the change of things and thoughts re» 
quicken, 

Time, thy name. — Swinburne. 

I have, as when the sun doth light a storm, 
Buried this sigh in wrinkle of a smile; 

But sorrow, that is couch’d in. seeming 
gladness, 

Is like that mirth fate turns to sudden 
sadness. — Shakespeare. 

As fate is inexorable, and not to be 
moved either with tears or reproaches, 
an excess of sorrow is as foolish as 
profuse laughter; while, on the other 
hand, not to mourn at all is insensi^ 
bility. — Seneca. 

Ter grieve for evils is often wrong ; 
but it is much more wrong to grieve 
without them. All sorrow that lasts 
longer than its cause is morbid, and 
should be shaken off as an attack of 
melancholy, as the forerunner of a 
greater evil than poverty or pain.— 
Johnson. 

It is the veiled angel of sorrow 
who plucks away one thing and an- 
other that bound us here in ease and 
security, and, in the vanishing of these 
dear objects, indicates the true home 
of our affections and our peace.-^ 
Chapin. 

Religion prescribes to every miser- 
able man the means of bettering his 
condition; nay, it shows him that the 
bearihg of his afflictions as he ought 
to will haturally end in the re^ 
moval of them. — ^Adaisom 
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Vital is the relation between earthly 
sorrow and eternal satisfaction. The 
travail to which God’s saints are 
subjected results in the birth of nobler 
natures and more sanctified spirits. 
Pain always promotes progress, and 
suffering invariably ensures success.^ — 
J, McC. Holmes. 


Sorrow preys upon 

Its solitude and nothing more diverts it 
From its sad visions of the other world 
Than calling it at moments back to this. 
The busy have no time for tears. 

— Byron. 


Elvery Calvary has an Olivet. To 
every place of crucifixion there is like- 
wise a place of ascension. The sun 
that was shrouded is unveiled, and 
heaven opens with hopes eternal to 
the soul which was nigh unto despair. 
—Henry Giles. 


Pairer and more fruitful in the 
spring the vine becomes from the skil- 
ful pruning of the husbandman; less 
pure had been the gums which the 
odorous balsam gives, if it had not 
been cut by the knife of the Arabian 
shepherd. — Metastasio. 


Part of our good consists in the 
endeavor to do sorrows away, and in 
the power to sustain them when the 
endeavor fails, — to bear them nobly, 
and thus help others to bear them as 
well. — Ijeigh Hunt. 


Earth may embitter, not remove. 

The love divinely given; 

And e’en that mortal grief shall prove 
The immortality of love, 

And lead us nearer heaven. 

— Mrs. E. B. Browning. 


Oil, look not at thy pains or sor- 
rows, how great soever ; but look from 
them, look off them, look beyond them, 
to the Deliverer, whose power is over 
them, and whose loving, wise, and 
tender spirit is able to do thee good 
by them! — Isaac Penington. 


Out of suffering have emerged the 
strongest souls ; the most massive char- 
acters are seamed with scars; martyrs 
have put on their coronation robes 
glittering with fire, and through their 
tears have the sorrowful first seen 
the gates of heaven, — Chapin, 


No wringing of the hands and knock* 
ing the breast, or wishing one’s self 
unborn; all which are but the cere- 
monies of sorrow, the pomp and os- 
tentation of an effeminate grief, which 
speak not so much the greatness of 
the misery as the smallness of the 
mind. — South. 


If there is an evil in this world, 
it is sorrow and heaviness of heart. 
The loss of goods, of health, of coro- 
nets and mitres, is only evil as they 
occasion sorrow; take that out, the 
rest is fancy, and dwelleth only in the 
head of man. — Sterne. 


As the Christian’s sorrows multi- 
ply, his patience grows, until, with 
sweet, unruffled quiet, he can con- 
front the ills of life, and, though in- 
wardly wincing, can calmly pursue his 
way to the restful grave, while his old 
harsh voice is softly cadenced inte 
sweetest melody, like the faint notes 
of an angei’s whispered song. As 
patience deepens, charity and sym- 
pathy increase, — George 0. Lorimer. 


There’s no way to make sorrow light 
But in the noble bearing; be content; 
Blows given from heaven are our due pun- 
ishment; 

All shipwrecks are not drowningsj you see 
buildings 

Made fairer from their ruins. 

— W. Rowley. 


Sorrow treads heavily, and leaves behind 
A deep impression, e’en when she de- 
parts : 

While joy trips by with steps light as the 
wind. 

And scarcely leaves a trace upon our 
hearts 

Of her faint foot-falls: only this is sure. 

In this world nought, save misery, can 
endure. — Mrs. Embury. 


And o’er that fair broad brow were wrought 
The intersected lines of thought; 

Those furrows, which the burning share 
Of sorrow ploughs untimely there: 

Scars of the lacerating mind. 

Which the soul's war doth leave behind. . 

— Byron. 


Nature always wears the colors of 
the spirit. To a man laboring under 
calamity the heat of his own fire hath 
sadness in it. Then there is a kind 
of contempt of the landscape felt by 
him who has just lost by death & 
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dear friend. The sky is less grand 
as it shuts down over less worth in 
the population. — Emerson. 


Whoever can turn his weeping eyes 
to heaven has lost nothing ; for there, 
above, is everything he can wish for 
here below. He only is a loser, who 
persists in looking down on the nar- 
row plains of the present time. — Rich- 
ter. 


Rash combat often immortalizes 
man ; if he should fall, he is renowned 
in song; but after-ages reckon not the 
ceaseless tears which the forsaken 
woman sheds. Poets tell us not of 
the many nights consumed in weeping, 
or of the dreary days wherein her an- 
guished soul vainly yearns to call her 
loved one back. — Goethe. 


The night of sorrow now is turn’d to day. 
Her two blue windows faintly she up- 
heaveth, , 

Like the fair sun, when in his fresh array 
He cheers the morn, and all the world re- 
lieveth; , , 

And as the bright sun glorifies the sky. 

So is her face illumined with her eye. 

— Shakespeare. 


Sorrows, because they are lingering 
guests, I will entertain but moderately, 
knowing that the more they are made 
of, the longer they will continue ; and 
for pleasures, because they stay not, 
and do but call to drink at my door, 
I will use them as passengers with 
slight respect’ He is his own best 
friend that makes least of both of 
them. — Bishop Hall. 


Do not cheat thy Heart and tell her, 
"‘Grief will pass away^ 

Hope for fairer times in future, 

And forget to-day.” 

Tell her, if you will, that sorrow 
Need not come in vain; 

Tell her that the lesson taught her 
Far outweighs the pain. 

— Adelaide A. Procter. 


one sorrow really makes in life. See 
scarce a page, perhaps, given to some 
grief similar to your own, and how 
triumphantly the life sails on beyond 
it. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


For the external expressions and 
vent of sorrow, we know that there 
is a certain pleasure in weeping; it 
is the discharge of a big and swell- 
ing grief, of a full and strangling dis- 
content; and therefore he that never 
had such a burden upon his heart as 
to give him opportunity thus to ease 
it has one pleasure in this world yet 
to come. — South. 


When the cold breath of sorrow is sweep- 
ing 

O’er the chords of the youthful heart, 

And the earnest eye, dimm’d with strange 
weeping, 

Sees the. visions of fancy depart; 

When the bloom of young feeling is dying, 
And the heart throbs with passion’s 
fierce strife, 

When our sad days are wasted in sighmg. 
Who then can find sweetness in life? 

— Mrs. Embury. 


Sorrow, the heart must bear, 

Sits in the home of each, conspicuous there. 
Many a circumstance, at least, 

Touches the very breast. 

For those 

Whom any sent away, — he knows: 

And in the live man’s stead, 

Armor and ashes reach 

The house of each. —Robert Browning. 


He that hath so many causes of joy, 
and so great, is very much in love with 
sorrow and peevishness, who loses all 
these pleasures, and chooses to sit 
down on his handful of thorns. Such 
a person is fit to bear Nero company 
in his funeral sorrow for the loss of 
one of Poppea’s hairs, or help to 
mourn for Lesbia’s sparrow; and be- 
cause he loves it he deserves to starve 
in the midst of plenty, and to want 
comfort whilst he is encircled with 
blessings. — Jeremy Taylor. 


^hen some one sorrow, that is yet 
reparable, gets hold of your mind like 
a monomania, — when you think, be- 
cause Heaven has denied you this or 
that, on which you had set your heart, 
that all your life must be a blank, — 
oh, then diet yourself well on biog- 
raphy, — the biography of good and 
great men. See how little a space 


From the very summit of his sor- 
rows, where he had gone to die, Moses, 
for* the first time in his life, caught 
a view of the land of Canaan. He did 
not know, as he went over the rocks, 
tom and weary, how lovely the pros- 
pect waa from the top. In this world, 
it frequently happens that when man 
has reached the place 6f anguish, Go^ 
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rolls away the mist from his eyes, and 
the very spot selected as the receptacle 
of his tears, becomes the place of his 
highest rapture. — J. T. Headley. 

Soul 

’T is the Divinity that stirs within 
us — Addison. 

Vital spark of heav’nly flame! — 
Pope. 

There is a divinity within our 
breast. — Ovid. 

• The soul is one with its faith. — C. 
A. Bartol. 

The temples perish, but the God 
still lives. — Bailey. 

The soul, immortal as its sire, shall 
never die. — Montgomery. 

A soul as white as Heaven. — Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. 

The soul never grows old— Long- 
fellow. 

The soul knows no persons, — Emer- 
son. 

A single soul i^ richer than all the 
worlds. — Alexander Smith. 

The soul has more diseases than 
the body. — H. W. Shaw. 

And her immortal part with angels 
lives. — Shakespeare. 

The dome of Thought, the palace of 
the Soul. — Byron. 

Life is the isoul% nursery.-— Thacke- 
ray. 

There are no twin souls in God’s ^ 
universe. — J. Q. Holland. 

Silence atid solitude, the soul’s best 
friends. — Longfellow. 

Grief dejects and wrings the tor- 
tured soul.— Roscommon. 

The soul, like the hod^ lives by 
w^iat it feeds on.— X G. Holland. 


A noble soul has no other merit 
than to be a noble soul. — Schiller. 

And keeps that palace of the soul 
serene. — Edmund Waller. 

The one thing in the world of value 
is the active soul. — Emerson. 

Think’st thou I’ll endanger my 
soul gratis? — Shakespeare. 

Above the vulgar flight of common 
souls. — Arthur Murphy. 

The feast of reason and the flow 
of soul. — Pope. 

A corporation has no soul. — Coke. 

Oh! how seldom the soul is silent, 
in order that God may speak. — F^ne- 
lon. 

The gods approve the depth, and 
not the tumult of the soul. — Words- 
worth. 


Tliy soul’s flight. 

If it find heaven, must find it out to-night 
— Shakespeare. 

In the scenes of moral life the soul 
is at once actor and spectator. — 
Degerando. 

The want of goods is easily re* 
paired, but the poverty of the soul is 
irreparable. — Montaigne. 


For of the soule the bodie forme doth take; 
For soule is forme and, doth the bodie 
make. — Spenser. 

Ah, could the soul, like the body, 
have a mirror! It has, — a friend.— 
W. R. Alger, 


’ would take an angel from above 
To paint th’ immortal soul. ; ' 
—Mrs. .Welbyw, 


The production of souls Is the secret 
of unfathomable depth. — Victor Hugo. 


There is a remedy for every tyrong 
and a satisfaction for every 
W. Emerson. 


Souls are dangerous things to cf^rry 
straight through ail the , 
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petrfe of this world. — Mrs, E. B. 
'Browning. 


Men possessing small souls are^ gen- 
erally the authors of great evils. — 
Goethe. 

The countenance is the portrait of 
th« soul, and the eyes mark its inten- 
tions — ^Cicero. 


And the weak soul, within itself un< 
blessed, leans for all pleasure on ail< 
other’s breast. — Goldsmith, 


A soul without reflection, like a pile 
Without inhabitant, to ruin runs. 

— Dr. Young. 


A happy soul, that all the way 
To heaven hath a summer s day. 

— Richard Crashaw. 


Christ bounds and terminates the 
vast desires of the soul; He is the 
very Sabbath of the soul. — John 
Flavel. 

The imaginative faculty of the soul 
must be fed with objects immense and 
eternal. — -Emerson. 


And rest at last where souls unbodied 
dwell, 

In ever-flowing meads of Asphodel. 

— Homer. 


The body, — that is dust ; the soul, — 
it is a bud of eternity. — Nathaniel 
Culverwell. 


From the looks — ^not the Ups, is the 
soul rejected, — McDonald Clarke. 


And he that makes his soul his surety, 
I think, does give the best security. 

— Butler, 


Ah, the souls of those that die 
Are but sunbeams lifted higher. 

— Longfellow. 


A soul, — a spark of the never-dying 
flame that separates man from all the 
other beings of earth.- — James Fenh 
more Cooper. 


Yet stab at thee who will, 

No stab the soul can killl 

— Sir Walter Rale:gh. 


The wealth of a soul is measured by 
how much it can feel; its poverty, by 
how little. — W. R. Alger. 


He had kept 

The whiteness of his soul, and thus men 
o’er him wept. — Byron. 


I have a soul that, like an ample shield, 
Can take in all, and verge enough for more. 

— Dry den. 


The heart may be broken, and the 
soul remain unshaken.- — Napoleon. 


The soul on earth is an immortal 
guest, compelled to starve at an unreal 
feast. — Hannah More. 


Every subject^? duty is the king’s; 
but every subject’s soul is his own. — 
Shakespeare. 


The faculties of our souls differ as 
widely as the features of our faces 
and the forms of our frames,-^J. G. 
Holland. 


Death only this mysterious truth unfolds. 
The mighty soul, how smaU a body holds. 

— Juyenal. 

The soul, uneasy and confin’d from home. 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come. 

—•Pope. 


The limbs will quiver and move 
after the soul is gone,— »^am’l Johnson. 


Gravity is the ballast of the soul, 
which keeps the mind steady. — Fuller, 


A man’s possessions are just aa 
large as his own soul. If his title- 
deeds cover more, the surplus acres 
own him, not he the acres. — R. F. 
Hallock. 


Not in the knowledge of things 
without, but in the perfection of the 
soul within, lies the empire of man 
aspiring to be more than man. — Bul- 
wer-Lytton. 


It seems to me as if not only the 
form, but the soul of man was made to 
<‘walk erect, and look upon the stars.^' 
Bulwer-Lytton. 


Everywhere the human soul stands 
between a hemisphere of light and an- 
other of darkness; on the confines of 
two everlasting hostile empires, Ne- 
cessity and Free WilL-^Oarlyle. 
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I am positive I have a soul; nor 
can all the books with which mate- 
rialists have pestered the world ever 
convince me to the contrary. — Sterne. 


But who would force the Soul, tilts with a 
straw 

Against a Champion cased in adamant. 

— Wordsworth. 


Some men have a Sunday soul, 
which they screw on in due time, and 
take off again every Monday morn- 
ing. — Kobert Hall. 


Alas! alas! why, all the souls that 
were, were forfeit once; and he that 
might the vantage best have took 
found out the remedy. — Shakespeare. 


There is nothing that is so wonder- 
fully created as the human soul. 
There is something of God in it. We 
are infinite in the future, though we 
are ifinite in the past — Henry Ward 
Beecher. 


Life was intended to be so adjusted 
that the body should be the servant 
of the soul, and always subordinate 
to the soul. — J. G. Holland. 


The soul has, living apart from its 
corporeal envelope, a profound habit- 
ual meditation which prepares it for 
a future life. — Hippel. 

The soul is a temple; and God is 
silently building it by night and by 
day. Precious thoughts are building 
it: disinterested love is building it; 
all-penetrating faith is building it. — 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


The strongest love which the hu- 
man heart has ever felt has been that 
for its Heavenly Parent. Was it not 
then constituteu for this love? — W, E3. 
Channitig. 


We all dread a bodily paralysis, and 
would make use of etetr contrivance 
to avoid it ; but none of us is troubled 
about A paralysis of the soul. — Hpic- 
tetus. 


Our souls must become expanded by 
the contemplation of Nature's grand- 
eur, before we can fully comprehend 
the greatness of man. — Heine. 


The saddest of all failures is that 
of a soul, with its capabilities and pos- 
sibilities, failing of life everlasting, 
and entering upon that night of death 
upon which morning never dawns. — 
Herrick Johnson. 


There is a god within us, and we 
have intercourse with heaven. That 
spirit comes from abodes on high. — 
Ovid. 


If our souls be immortal, this makes 
amends for the frailties of life and the 
sufferings of this state. — Tillotson. 


It is the soul itself which sees and 
hears, and not those parts which are, 
as it were, but windows to the soul. 
— Cicero. 

What is mind? No matter. What 
is matter? Never mind. What is 
the soul? It is immaterial. — Hood. 


The Egyptians, by the concurrent 
testimony of antiquity, were among 
the first who taught that the soul was 
immortal. — Bishop Warburton. 


Our immortal souls, while righteous, 
are by God himself beautified with the 
title of his own image and similitude. 
— Sir Walter Raleigh. 


The human soul is hospitable, and 
will entertain conflicting sentiments 
and contradictory opinions with 
much impartiality. — George Eliot. 


The soul of man is larger than the sky. 
Deeper than ocean, or the abysmal dark 
Of the un fathomed centre. 

— Hartley Coleridge, 


Within this wall of flesh 
There is a soul counts thee her creditor, 
And with advantage means to pay thy love. 

— Shakespeare. 


Our souls sit close and silently within, 

And their own weh from their own entrails 
spin; 

And when eyes meet far off, our sense is 
such, 

That, spidcr-like, we feel the tenderest 
touch. — Dry den. 


Why should I start at the plough 
of my Lord, that maketh deep fur- 
rows on my soul? I know he is no 
idle husbandman; he purposath. a 
crop. — ^Rutherford. 
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Whatever that be, which thinks, 
which understands, which wills, which 
acts, it is something celestial and 
divine; and, upon that account, must 
necessarily be eternal. — Cicero. 


A fiery soul, which, working out its way. 
Fretted tl^e pygmy^body to decay. 

And o’ er-in form’d the tenement of clay. 

— Dryden. 


Is not the mighty mind, that son of heaven! 
By tyrant life dethroned, imprison d, 

* , , , 

By death enlarg’d, ennobled, deify dr 
Death but entombs the body; life the souL 
— Young. 


Nothing gives us a greater idea of 
our soul, than that God has given us, 
at the moment of oar birth, an angel 
to take care of it. — ^Jerome. 


that by their force mankind has been 
able to find out God. — Dryden. 


What came from the earth returns 
to the earth, and the spirit that was 
sent from heaven, again carried back, 
is received into the temple of heaven. 
— Lucretius. 


The most regular and most perfect 
soul in the world has but too much 
to do to keep itself upright from being 
overthrown by its own weakness. — 
Montaigne. 


The light of love, the purity of grace, 

The mind, the music breathing from her 
face. 

The heart whose softness harmonized the 
whole — 

And, oh I that eye was in itself a soul I 
— Byron. 


The soul. 

Advancing ever to the source of light 
And all perfection, lives, adores, and reigns 
In cloudless knowledge, purity, and bliss. 

—Henry Ware. 


A sublime soul can rise to all kinds 
of greatness, but by an effort; it can 
tear itself from all bondage,^ to all 
that limits and constrains iL but 
only by strength of will. Conse- 
quently the sublime soul is only free 
by broken efforts. — Schiller. 


“No doubt,” replied Scipio, “those 
are alive who have broken loose from 
the chains of the body as from a 
prison; it is yours, that is called life, 
that is really death.” — Cicero. 


As all curves have reference to 
their centres or foci, so all beauty of 
character has reference to the soul, 
and is a graceful gesture of recogni- 
tion or waving of the body toward it. 
— Thoreau. 


Every thing here, but the soul of 
man, is a passing shadow. The only 
enduring substance is within. When 
shall we awake to the sublime great- 
ness, the perils, the accountableness, 
and the glorious destinies of the im- 
mortal soul? — W. E. Channing. 


Go and try to save a soul, and 
you will see how well it is worth 
saving, how capable it is of the most 
complete salvation. Not by ponder- 
ing about it, nor by talking of it, but 
by saving it, you learn its precious- 
ness. — Phillips Brooks, 


A charge to keep I have, 

A God to glorify: 

A never-dying soul to save. 

And fit it for the sky. 

' — Charles Wesley. 


Some of our philosophizing divines 
have too much e^ealted the faculties of 
epj* souls, when they have maintained 


The image of God was no less re- 
splendent in man’s practical under- 
standing, — namely, that storehouse of 
the soul in which are treasured up 
the rules of action and the seeds of 
morality. — South. 


The human soul is like a bird that 
is born in a cage. Nothing can de- 
prive it of its natural longings, or 
obliterate the mysterious remembrance 
of its heritage, — Epes Sargent. 


The soul's dark cottage, batter’d and de- 
' cay'd, 

Lets in new light through chinks that time 
has made; 

Stronger by weakness, wiser men become,* 
As they draw nearer to their eternal home. 

—Waller. 


Thete are souls which fall ft&m 
beaTon like flowers ; but m the pure 
and fresh buds can open, they are 
trodden in the dust of the earth, and 
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lie soiled and crushed under the foul 
tread of some brutal hoof. — Richter. 


^ A soul which is conversant with 
virtue is like an ever flowing source, 
for it is pure and tranquil and 
potable and sweet and communicative 
(social) and rich and harmless and 
free from mischief. — Epictetus. 


We may compare the soul to a linen 
cloth ; it must be first washed to take 
off its native hue and color, and to 
make it white ; and afterwards it must 
be ever and anon washed to preserve 
it white. — South. 


I hardly know a sight .that raises 
one’s indignation more than that of an 
enlarged soul joined to a contracted 
fortune; unless it be that so much 
more common one, of a contracted 
soul joined to an enlarged fortune. — 
Lord Greville. 


Embellish the soul with simplicity, 
with prudence, and everything which 
is neither virtuous nor vicious. Love 
all men. Walk according to God<; 
for, as a poet hath said, his laws 
govern all. — Marcus Antoninus, 


The health of the soul is as pre- 
carious as that of the body ; for when 
we seem secure from passions, we are 
no less in danger of their infection 
than we are of falling ill when we 
appear to be well — Rochefoucauld. 


The action of the soul is oftener 
in that which is felt and left unsaid 
than in that which is said in any 
conversation. It broods over every 
societyj and men unconsciously seek 
jfor it in each other. — Emerson. 


To me the external existence of my 
soul is proved from my idea of activ- 
ity. If I work incessantly until my 
death, nature will give me another 
form of existence when the present 
can no longer sustain my spirit. — 
Goethe. 


I am fully convinced that the soul 
is indestructible, and that its activity 
will continue through eternity. It i^ 
like the sun, which, to our eyes, seems 
to set in night; but it has m reality 


only gone to diffuse its light elsewhere, 
— Goethe, 


The mind is never right but w’ben 
it is at peace within itself*; the sc/lU 
is in heaven even while it is in the 
flesh, if it be purg^ of its natural 
corruptions, and taken up with divine 
thoughts, and contemplations. — Sen- 
eca. 


The soul languishing in obscurity 
contracts a kind of rust, or abandons 
itself to the chimera of presumption; 
for it is natural for it to acquire 
something, even when separated from 
any one. — Quintilian. 

The soul may be compared to a 
field of battle, where the armies are 
ready every moment to encounter. 
Not a single vice but has a more 
owerful opponent, and not one virtue 
ut may be overborne by a combina- 
tion of vices. — Goldsmith. 


The little flower that opens in the 
meadows lives and dies in a season ; 
but what agencies have concentrated 
themselves to produce it ! So the 
human soul lives in the midst of 
heavenly help. — Elizabeth Peabody. 


I consider the soul of man as the 
ruin of a glorious pile of buildings; 
where, amidst great heaps of rubbish, 
you meet with noble fragments or 
sculpture, broken pillars and obelisks, 
and a magnificence in confusion.— r 
Steele. 


Not all the subtilties of metaphysics 
can make me doubt a moment of the 
immortality of the soul, and of a 
beneficent Providence. I feel it, I be- 
lieve it. I desire it, I hope it, and 
will defend it to my last breath.— 
Ronsseau. 


There are some men’s souls that are 
so thin, so almost destitute of what is 
the true idea of soul, that were not 
the guardian angels so keen-sighted, 
they would altogether overlook them« 
— Beecher. 


To whatever world He carries our 
souls when they shall pass out of 
these imprisoning bodies, in those 
worlds these souls of oura shall find 
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themselves part of the same great 
temple ; for it belongs not to this 
earth alone. — Phillips Brooks. 


The sun meets not the springing 
bud that stretches towards him with 
half the certainty that God, the source 
of all good, coE^unicates himself to 
the soul that longs to partake of him. 
— William Law. 


Or looks on heav’n with more than mortal 
eyes, 

Bids his free soul expatiate in the skies. 
Amid her kindred stars familiar roam. 
Survey the region, and confess her home. 

— Pope. 


No iron chain, or outward force of 
any kind, could ever compel the soul 
of man to believe or to disbelieve : it 
is his own indefeasible light, that 
judgment of his ; he will reign and be- 
lieve there by the grace of God alone ! 
—Carlyle. 


What then do you call your soul? 
What idea have you of it? You can- 
not of yourselves, without revelation^ 
admit the existence within you of any- 
thing but a power unknown to you of 
feeling and thinking. — Voltaire. 


What is the elevation of the soul? 
'A prompt, delicate, certain feeling for 
all that is beautiful, all that is grand ; 
a quick resolution to do the greatest 

f ood by the smallest means; a great 
enevolence joined to a great strength 
and great humility. — Lavater. 


Whatever of earth is form’d, to earth re- 
turns, 

* * * The soul 

Of man alone, that particle divine, 
Escapes the wreck of worlds, when all 
things fail. — W. C. Sometville. 


There is, they say, (and I believe there is), 
A spark within us of th’ .immortal fire. 
That animates and moulds the grosser 
frame; 

And when the body sinks, escapes to 
heaven ; 

Its native seat, and mixes with the gods, 
^ — ^Armstrong. 


Never let man imagine that he can 
pursue a good end by evil means, 
without sinning against his own soul ! 
.Any other issue is doubtful; the evil 
effect on himself certain.— Southey. 


It is certain that the soul is either 
mortal or immortal. The decision of 
this question must make a total dif- 
ference in the principles of morals. 
Yet philosophers have arranged their 
moral system entirely independent of 
this. What an extraordinary blind* 
ness ! — Pascal. 


We endow 

Those whom we love, in our fond, passion- 
ate blindness, 

With power upon our souls too absolute 
To be a mortal’s trust. — Mrs, Hemans. 


Making one object, in outward or 
inward nature, more holy to a single 
heart is reward enough for a life; 
for the more sympathies we gain or 
awaken for what is beautiful, by so 
much deeper will be our sympathy 
for that which is most beautiful, — 
the human soul !— Lowell. 


The soul of man is not a thing 
which comes and goes, is builded and 
decays like the elemental frame in 
which it is set to dwell, but a very 
living force, a very energy of God’s 
organic will, which rules and moulds 
this universe. — Froude. 


0, how much greater is the soul of 
one man than the vicissitudes of the 
whole globe ! Child of heaven, and 
heir of immortality, how from some 
star hereafter wilt thoii look back on 
the ant-hill and its commotions, from 
Clovis to Robespierre, from Noah to 
the Pinal Fire Bulwer-Lytton. 


Now, believe me, God hides some 
ideal in every human soul. At some 
time in cfur life we feel a trembling, 
fearful longing to do some good thing. 
Life finds its noblest spring of ex- 
cellence in this hidden impulse to do 
OUT best. — Robert Collyer. 


The soul, the mother of deep fears. 
Of high hopes infinite, 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears. 
Of sleepless inner sight; 

Lovely, but solemn, it arose. 
Unfolding what no more might close. 

— Mrs. Hemans, 


The soul is a fire that darts its rays 
through all the senses; it is in this 
fire that existence consists; all the 
observations and ctU the efforts <yi 
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philosophers ought to turn towards 
this Me, the centre and moving power 
of our sentiments and our ideas. — Ma- 
dame de Stagl. 


Alas ! while the body stands so 
broad and brawny, must the soul lie 
blinded, dwarfed, stupefied, almost 
annihilated? Alas I this was, too, a 
breath of God, bestowed in heaven, 
but on earth never to be unfolded 1— 
Carlyle. 


If self-knowledge be a path to vir- 
tue, virtue is a much better one to 
self-knowledge. The more pure the 
soul becomes, it will, like certain, 
precious stones that are sensible to 
the contact of poison, shrink from the 
fetid vapors of evil impressions. — 
Richter. 


Qoj Soul, the Body’s guest, 
upon a thankless errand; 

Fear not to touch the best, 

The truth shall be thy warrant. 
Go, since I needs must die, 

And give them all the lie. 

-—Sir Walter Raleigh. 


pleasant error extorted from me ; and 
if, as some minute philosophers sup- 
pose, death shduld deprive me of my 
being, I need not fear the raillery 
of those pretended philosophers when 
they are no more. — Cicero. 


The Soul, secure in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point: 
The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in 
years: 

But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth. 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 

The wrecks of matter, and the crush of 
worlds! — ^Addison. 


^ As the flowers follow the sun, and 
silently hold up their petals to be 
tinted and enlarged by its shining, 
so must we, if we would know the 
joy of God, hold our souls, wills, 
hearts, and minds, still before Him*, 
whose voice commands, whose love 
warns, whose truth makes fair our 
whole being. God speaks for the 
most part in such silence only. If 
the soul be full of tumult and jang- 
ling voices, His voice is little likely 
to be heard. — Alexander Maclaren. 


It is th^ Soul’s prerogative, its fate, 

To shape the outward to its own estate. 

If right itself, then, all around is well; 

If wrong, it makes of all without a hell. 

So multiplies the Soul its joys or pain, 
Gives out itself, itself takes back again. 
Transformed by thee, the world hath but 
one face. — R. H. Dana. 


Who tells me he denies his soul’s immortal, 

Whate’er his boast, has told me he’s a 
knave ; 

His duty, ’tis to love himself alone, 

Nor care though mankind perish, if he 
smiles, ' 

Who thinks ere long the man shall wholly 
die. 

Is dead ali*ea<ib^; nought but brute survives. 

— Young. 


The soul that liv^s, ascends fre- 

S uently, and runs familiarly through 
m streets of the heavsply Jerusa^ 
lem, visiting the , patriarchs ana 
prophets, saluting the apOstles, and 
admiring the army of martyrs. So do 
thou lead on thy heart and bring it 
to the palace of the Great King.— 
l^cbard Baxter, 


If I am mistaken m my opinion 
that the human soul is immortal, I 
willingly err; nor would I have this 


This is my flirm persuasion, that 
since the human soul exerts itself 
with so great activity, since it has 
such a remembrance of the best, such 
a concern for the future, since it is 
enriched with so many arts, sciences, 
and discoveries, it is impossible but 
the being which contains all these 
must be immortal. — Cato. 


In the darkest hour through which 
a human soul can pass, whatever else 
is doubtful, this at least is certainu 
If there be no God and no future 
state, yet even then it is better to be 
generous than selfish, better to be 
chaste than licehtious, better to be 
true than false, better to be brave 
than to be a coward. — F. W. Robert^ 
son. 


Philosophers have widely differed as 
to ..the seat of the soul, and St Raul 
has told us that out of the heart 
proceed murmurings; but there can 
be no doubt that the seat of perfect 
contentment is in the head, for every 
individual is thoroughly satisfied with 
his own proportion of brains. — Coltom 
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For it is unknown wkaf is the real 
nature of the soul, whether it be born 
with the bodily frame or be infused 
at the moment of birth, whether it 
perishes along with us, when death 
separates the soul and body, or 
whether it visits the shades of Pluto 
and bottomless pits, or enters by 
divine appointment into other animals. 
- — Lucretius. 


After all, let a man take what 
pains he may to hush it down, a 
human soul is an awful, ghostly, un- 
quiet possession for a bad man to 
have. Who knows the metes and 
bounds of it? Who knows all its 
awful perhapses, — those shudderings 
and tremblings, which it can no more 
live down than it can outlive its own 
eternity? — Mrs. Stowe. 


My soul, the seas are rough, and thou a 
stranger 

In these false coasts; 0 keep aloof; there s 
danger; 

Cast forth thy plummet; see, a rock ap- 


pears; 

Thy ships want sea-room; make it with thy 
tears, — Quarles. 


This boundless desire had not its 
original from man itself ; nothing 
would render itself restless ; some- 
thing above the bounds of this world 
implanted those desires after a higher 
good, and made him restless in every- 
thing else. And since the soul can 
only rest is something infinite, there 
is something infinite for it to rest in. 
— Charnock. 


Build, thee more stately mansions, O my 
soul, 

As the swift seasons rolll 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple,r nobler than the last. 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more 
vast, 

Till thou at length are free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s 
unresting sea^ — O, W. Holmes, 


To look upon the soul as going on 
from strength to strength, to consider 
that she is to shine forever with new 
accessions of glory, and brighten to 
all eternity; that she will be still 
adding virtue to virtue, and knowl- 
edge to knowledge, — carries in it 
something wonderfully agreeable to 
that ambition which is natural to the 
mine, of man. — Addison. 


With what astonishment and ven- 
eration may we look into our own 
souls, w^here there are such hiddoJi 
stoijes of virtue and knowledge, such 
inexhaustible sources of perfection. 
We know not yet what we shall be, 
nor will it ever enter into tlie heart to 
conceive the glory that will be always 
in reserve for it. — ^Addison. 


Oh soull I said, “thy boding murmurs 
cease; 

Though sorrow bind thee as a funeral 
pall, 

Thy Father’s hand is guiding thee 
through all. 

His love will bring a true and perfect 


pcaLc* 

Look upward once again; though drear 
the night, 

Earth may be darkness, Heaven will give 
thee light 1” —Mrs. Neal. 


The soul, considered with its 
Creator, is like one of those mathema- 
tical lines that may draw nearer to 
another for all eternity^ without a 
possibility of touching it ; and can 
there be a thought so transporting 
as to consider ourselves in these per- 
petual approaches to Him, who is not 
only the standard of perfection, but 
of happiness? — ^Addison. 


Wander at will. 

Day after day, — 

Wander away, 

Wandering still — 

Soul that canst soarl 
Body may slumber: 

Body shall cumber 
Soul-flight no more. 

— Robert Browning. 


The soul of a true Christian ap* 
pears like such a little whit© flower 
a,s we see in the spring of the year, 
low and humble on the ground, open- 
ing its bosom to receive the pleasant 
beams of the sun’s glory, rejoicing, 
as it were, in a calm rapture, diffu- 
sing around a sweet fragrancy, stand- 
ing peacefully and lovingly in the 
midst of other flowers round about, 
all .in like manner opening their 
bosoms to drink in the light of the 
sun. — ^Jonathan Edwards. 


Ton can throw yourselves away. 
You can t^ecome of no nse in the 
universe except for a warning. You 
can Ip^e your souls. Obi what a loss 
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is that ! The perversion and degrada- 
tion of every high and immortal power 
for an eternity I And shall this be 
true of any one of you? Will you 
be lost when One has come from 
heaven, traveling in the greatness of 
His strength, and with garments dyed 
in blood, on purpose to guide you 
home — home to a Father’s house — to 
an eternal home? — Mark Hopkins. 


Where are Shakespeare’s imagina- 
tion, Bacon’s learning, Galileo’s 
dream? Where is the sweet fancy of 
Sidney, the airy spirit of Fletcher, 
and Milton’s thought severe? Me- 
thinks such things should not die and 
dissipate, when a hair can live for 
centuries, and a brick of Egypt will 
last three thousand years. 1 am con- 
tent to believe that the mind of man 
survives, somehow or other, his clay. 
— Barry Cornwall. 


The soul on earth is an immortal guest, 
CompelTd to starve at an unreal feast: 

A spark, which upward tends by nature’s 
force: 

A stream diverted from its parent source; 
A drop dissever’d from the boundless sea; 
A moment, parted from eternity; 

A pilgrim panting for the rest to come; 
An exile, anxious for his native home, 

— Hannah More. 


What, my soul, was thy errand here? 

Was it mirth or ease, 

Or heaping up dust from year to year? 
“Nay, none of these!” 

Speak, soul, aright in His holy sight. 
Whose eye looks still 
And steadily on thee through the night; 
“To do His will!” —Whittier. 


But whither went his soul, let such relate 
Who search the secrets of the future state: 
Divines can say but what themselves be- 
lieve; 

Strong proofs they have, but not demon- 
strative : 

Por,i were all plain, then all sides must 
agree, 

And faith itself be Ibst tn certainty. 

To live uprightly then is sure the best, 

To save ourselves, and not to damn the 
rest. — ^Drydctt, 

TVo things a master commits to 
his servant’s care — the child and the 
child’s clothes. It will be a poor 
excuse for the servant to say, at his 
master’s return, *^Sir, here are all the 
chiM’s clothes, neat and clean, hut 
the child is lost.” Much so of the 


account that many will give to God 
of their souls and bodies at the great 
day. “Lord, here is my body; I am 
very grateful for it; I neglected noth- 
ing that belonged to its contents and 
welfare; but as for my soul, that is 
lost and cast away forever. I took 
little care and thought about it.” — 
John Flavel. 


Either we have an immortal soul, 
or we have not. If we have not, we 
are beasts, — the first and the wisest 
of beasts, it may be, but still true 
beasts. We shall only differ in de- 
gree and not in kind, — ^just as the 
elephant differs from the slug. But 
by the concession of the materialists 
of all the schools, or almost all, we 
are not of the same kind as beasts, 
and ‘this also we' say from our own 
consciousness. Therefore, methinks, 
it must be the possession of the soul 
within us that makes the difference. 
— Coleridge. 


Our thoughts are boundless, though our 
frames are frail, 

Our souls immortal, though our limbs 
decay: 

Though darken’d in this poor life by a 
veil 

Of suffering, dying matter, we shall play 

In truth’s eternal sunbeams; on the way 
To heaven’s high capitol our cars shall roll; 

The temple of the Power whom all obey, 
That is the mark w,e tend to. for fhe soul 
Can take no lower flight, and seek no 
meaner goal. 

— Percival’s Prometheus. 


"We cannot describe the natural 
history of the soul, but we know 
that it is divine. AH things are 
known to the soul. It is not to be 
surprised by any communication. 
Nothing can be greater than it. let 
those fear and those fawn who will. 
The soul is in her native realm ; and 
it is wider than space, older than 
thne, wide as hope, rich as love. 
Pusillanimity and fear she refuses 
with a beautiful scorn ; they are not 
for her who putteth on her coronation 
robes, and goes out through universal 
I love to universal power. — Emerson. 

Sound 

I How deep is the magic of sound 
may be learned by breaking some 
sweet verses into prose. The opera- 
tion has been compared to gathering 
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dew-drops, which shine like jewels 
upon the flowei^ but run into water 
in the hand. The elements remain, 
but the sparkle is gone. — Willinott. 


Sweet is every sound. 
Sweeter thjt voice, but every sound is 
sweet; 

Myriads o£ rivulets hurrying through the 
lawn, ^ 1 

The moan of doves in immemorial elms. 
And murmuring of innumerable bees. 

— Tennyson. 


Sound — _ , 

That stealeth ever on the ear of him 

Who, musing, gazeth on the distance dim, 

And sees the darkness coming as a cloud— 

Is not its form — its voice — most palpable 
and loud? — 

Spain 

Fair land! ef chivalry the old domain. 

Land of the vine and olive, lovely Spain! 

Though not for thee with classic shores 
to vie , 

In charms that fix th’ enthusiast s pensive 
eye; 

Yet hast thou scenes of beauty, richly 
fraught 

With all that wakes the glow . of lofty 
thought ; 

Fountains, and vales, and rocks, whose an- 
cient name 

High deeds have raised to mingle with their 
fame. — Mrs. Hemans. 


Not all the blood at Talavera shed, 

Not all the marvels of Barossa’s fight, 

Not Albuera lavish of the dead. 

Have won for Spain her well-asserted right. 

When shall her olive-branch be free from 
blight? 

When shall she breathe her from the lj)lus- 
ing toil? 

How many a doubtful day shall sink, in 
night. 

Ere the Frank robber turn him from his 


spoil, 

And Freedom’s stranger-tree grow native of 
the soil’! — Bvron. 


Sparrow 

The sparrows chirped as if they still were 
proud 

Their race in Holy Writ should mentioned 
be. — Longfellow. 


The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long. 
That it had it head bit off by it young. 

— Shakespeare. 


And in thy own sermon, thou 
That the sparrow falls dost allow, 

It shall not cause me any alarm; 

For neither so comes the bird to_ harm. 
Seeing our Father, thou hast said. 

Is by the sparrow’s dying bed; 

Therefore it is a blessed place. 

And the sparrow in high grace. 

—George MacDonald. 

Specialty 

A man is like a bit of Labrador 
spar, which has no lustre as you 
turn it in your hand, until you come 
to a particular angle; then it shows 
deep and beautful colors. There is 
no adaptation or universal applicabil- 
ity in men. but each has his special 
talent, and the mastery of successful 
men consists in adroitly keeping them- 
selves where and when that turn shall 
be oftenest to be practised. — Emerson. 

Speculation 

Conjecture as to things useful is 
good: but conjecture as to what it 
would be useless to know, such as 
whether men went upon all-fours, is 
very idle, — Johnson. 


Wise man was he who counselled 
that speculation should have free 
course, and look fearlessly towards 
all the thirty-two points of the com- 
pass, whithersoever and howsoever it 
listed. — Carlyle. 


The history of humankind to trace 
Since Eve, the first of dupes, our doom un- 
riddled, 

A certain portion of the human race 
Has certainly a taste for being diddled. 
Witness the famous Mississippi dreams! 

A rage ^at time seems only to redouble — 
The banks, joint. stocks, and all the flimsy 
schemes. 

For rolling in Pactolian streams 
That cost our modern rogues so little . 
trouble 

No matter what, to pasture cows on stub.ble 
To twist sea-sand into a solid rope. 

To make French bricks and fancy bread of 
rubble. 

Or light with gas the whole celestial cope— 
Only propose to blow a bubble, 

And Lord! what hundreds will subscribe 
for soap I —Hood. 


Blithe wanderer of the wintry air, 
Now here, now there, now everywhere, 
Quick drifting to and fro, 

A cheerful life devoid of care, 

A shadow on the snow. 

— George W. Bungay, 


The besetting evil of our age is the 
Captation to squander and dilute 
thought on a thousand different lines 
of inquiry. — Sir John HerscheA 
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iSpeech is but the incorporation of 
thought. — Joubert 


Speak briefly and to the point — 
Cato. 


Speech is the index of the mind. — 
Seneca. 


A knavish speed' sleeps in a foolish 
ear. — Shakespeare, 


Speech is silvern, Silence is golden. 
-^German Proverb. 


She speaks poniards, and every 
word stabs. — Shakespeare. 


Be swift to hear, slow to speak. — 
Cleobulus. 


Speech is * * * the art of 

♦ * * stifling and suspending 

thought. — Carlyle. 


Hear much; speak little. — Bias, 


In man speaks God. — Hesiod. 


The silent countenance often speaks. 
—Ovid. 


My voice stuck in my throat. — 
Virgil. 


We must speak by the card, or 
equivocation will undo us. — Shake- 
speare. 


You drown him by your talk.— 
Plautus. 

I will apeak daggers to her, but 
nse none.^ — Shakespeare. 


Speech is reason’s brother, and a 
kingly prerogative of man. — Tupper. 


He mouths a sentence as curs 
mouth a bone. — Churchill. 


In laboring to be concise, I become 
obscute. — Horace. 


Speeches cannot be made long 
enough for the speakers, nor snort 
enough for the hearers. — Perry. 


Speak but little and well, if you 
would be esteemed as a man of merit, 
— ^Trench. 


The true use of speech is not so 
much to express our wants as to con- 
ceal them.— Goldsmith. 


All have the gift of speech, but fev? 
are possessed of wisdom, — Cato. 


Your fair discourse hath been as sugar. 
Making the hard way sweet and delectable. 

— Shakespeare. 


The heart seldom feels what the 
mouth expresses. — Campistron. 


Speech is a faculty given to man 
to conceal his thoughts. — Talleyrand. 


They only employ words to disguise 
their thoughts. — Voltaire. 


Speech is but broken light upon the depth 
Of the unspoken. — George Eliot 


Thou speakest a word of great mo- 
ment calmly. — Goethe. 


Where Nature’s end of language is 
declined, and men talk only to conceal 
the mind. — Young. 


It was whispered balm, it was sun- 
shine spoken ! — Moore. 


Speech is better than silence ; si- 
lence is better than speech. — Emerson. 


He who talks much cannot always 
talk well. — Goldoni. 


The mouth of a wise .man is in his 
heart; the heart of a tool is in his 
mouth. — Bible. 


Consider in sileiu^e whatever any 
one says : speech both conceals and re- 
veals the inner soul of man. — Cato. 


is speech was a fine sample, ori the whole, 
f rhetoric, which the learned call ‘''rig* 
marole.*’ —Byron, 


Seldom is there much spoke, but 
something or other bad better no'f 
been spoke. — South. 


Let him be sure to leave pthei 
men their turn to speak.— BacpUf. 
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The flowering moments of the mind 
drop half their petals in onr speech. — 
O. W. Holmes. 


Speech that leads not to action, 
still more that hinders it, is a nui- 
sance on the earth. — Carlyle, 


'ust at the age ’twixt boy and youth, 
ifV nen thought is speech, and speech is 
truth. — Scott. 


The Chinese have an excellent pro- 
verb : “Be modest in speech, but excel 
in action.” — Horace Mann. 


Speech is power: speech is to per- 
suade, to convert, to compel. — Emer- 
son. 


It is never so difficult to speak as 
when we are ashamed of our silence. 
— La Rochefoucauld. 


The truth thy speech doth show, 
within my heart reproves the swelling 
pride. — Dante. 


I shall make you an impromptu at 
my leisure. — iMolifere. 


A superior man is modest in his 
speech, but exceeds in his actions, — 
Confucius. 


Conversation is the image of the 
mind ; as the man, so is his speech. — 
Syrus. 


I have often regretted having 
spoken, never having kept silent. — 
Syrus. 


Do you wish people to speak well 
of you? Then do not speak at all 
yourself. — Pascal. 


Speech is the golden harvest that 
followeth the flowering of thoughti — 
Tupper. 


Let no one be willing to speak ill 
of the absent. — Propertius. 


We rarely repent of speaking little, 
but often of speaking too mueh.^ — 
BruySre. 


are proved, by their speeches, whethei 
they be wise or foolish. — Demosthenes, 


Rude am I in my speech 
And little bless’d with the soft phrase of 
peace. — Shakespeare. 

Ih^G thing to say, 

But I will fit it with soi^ better time. 

Hii iXShakespeare. 


For brevity is very good, 

Where we are or ane not understood. 

^ -—Butler. 


And endless are the modes of speech, and 
far 

Extends from side to side the field of 
words. — Homer. 


Concerning the dead nothing but 
good shall be spoken. — Plutarch. 


It is a tiresome way of speaking, 
when you should despatch the busi- 
ness, to beat about the bush. — 
Plautus. 


Such as thy words are, such will 
thy affections be esteemed; and such 
will thy deeds as thy affections, and 
such thy life as thy deeds. — Socrates. 


I would be loath to cast away my 
speech; for, besides that it is excel- 
lently well penn’d, I have taken great 
pajns to con it. — Sha,k6speare. 


The speech of the tongue is best 
known to men; God best understands 
the language of the heart. — Warwick. 


God has given us speech in order 
that we may say pleasant things to 
our friends, and tell bitter truths to 
our enemies. — Heinrich Heine. 


Man is born with the faculty of 
speech. Who ^ives it to him? He 
who gives the bird its song. — Joubert, 


One learns taciturnity best among 
people who have non^ and loquacity 
among the taciturn. — Jean Paul Rich- 
ter. 


Choice word and measured phrase, above 
the reach 

Of ordinary men, — Wordsworth. 


Speech is as a pump, by which we 
raise and pour out the water from the 


As a vessel is known by the sound, 
whether it be cracked or not; so men 
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great lake of Thought, — whither it 
flows back again. — John Sterling. 


Let your speech be always with 
grace, seasoned with salt, and ye may 
know how ye ought to answer every 
man. — Bible. 


When we are understood, we always 
speak well, and then all your fine 
diction serves no purpose. — Moli^re. 


O that grave speech would cumber our 
quick souls 

Like bells that waste the moments with 
their loudness. — George Eliot. 


When Adam first of men, 

To first of women Eve, thus moving speech, 
Turn’d him all ear to hear new utterance 
flow. — Milton. 


Speech was made to open man to 
man, and not to hide him ; to promote 
commerce, and not betray it. — David 
Lloyd. 


Speak not at all, in any wise, till 
you have somewhat to speak ; care not 
for the reward of your speaking, but 
simply and with undivided mind for 
the truth of your speaking. — Carlyle. 


A sentence well couched takes both 
the sense and the understanding. I 
love not those cart-rope speeches that 
are longer than the memory of man 
can fathom. — Deltham. 


Lovers are apt to hear through their 
eyes, but the safest way is to see 
through their ears. Who was it that 
said, “Speak, that I may see you?” — 
Sterne. 


Speech is like cloth of Arras opened 
and put abroad, whereby the imagery 
doth appear in figure ; whereas in 
thoughts they lie but as in packs. — 
Plutarch. 


Speak gently! ’tis a little thing 
Dropp’d in the heart’s deep well; 
The good, the joy, that it may bring 
Eternity shall tell,- — G. W, Langford. 


He who does not make his words 
rather serve to conceal than discover 
the sense of his heart deserves to have 
it nulled chit like a? traltor^s and shown 
publicly to the rahhle-r^utle^. 


Discretion of speech is more than 
eloquence; and to speak agreeably to 
him with w^hom we deal is more than 
to speak in good words or in good 
order. — Bacon. 


Depend upon it, sir, it is when you 
come close to a man in conservation 
that you discover what his real abili- 
ties are ; to make a speech in a public 
assembly is a knack. — Dr. Johnson. 


Half the sorrows of wofnen would 
be averted if they could repress the 
speech they know to be useless, — nay, 
the speech they have resolved not to 
utter. — George Eliot. 


Speech is too often not, as the 
Frenchman defined it, the art of con- 
cealing thought, but of quite stifling 
and suspending thought, so that there 
is none to conceal. — Carlyle. 


Themistocles replied that a man’s 
discourse was like to a rich Persian 
carpet, the beautiful figures and pat- 
terns of which can only be* shown by 
spreading and extending it out; when 
it is contracted and folded up, they 
are obscured and lost. — Plutarch. 


Sheridan once said of some speech, 
in his acute, sarcastic way, that “it 
contained a great deal both of what 
was new and what was true ; but that 
unfortunately what was new was not 
true, and what was true was not new. 
— Hazlitt. 


Abstruse and mystic thoughts you must ex- 
press 

With painful care, but seeming easiness; 
For truth shines brightest thro’ the plainest 
dress. — VVentworth Dillon. 


God, that all-powerful Creator of 
nature and Architect of the world, 
has impressed man with no character 
so proper to distinguish him from 
other animals, as by the faculty of 
speech. — Quintilian. 


Speech is the light, the morning of the 
mind: 

Tt spreads the beauteous images abroad, 
Which else lie furl’d and shrouded in the 
soul. — Dry den. 


WVen ydu speak to especially 
of quality, look them full in the facej 
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other gestures betraying want of 
breeding, confidence, or honesty; de- 
jected eyes confessing, to most judg- 
ments, guilt or folly, — F. Osborn. 


When speech is given to a soul holy 
and true, time, and its dome of ages, 
becomes as a mighty whispering-gal- 
lery, round which the imprisoned ut- 
terance runs, and reverberates forever. 
— James Martineau. 


Think all you speak; but speak not all you 
think: 

Thoughts are your own; your words are so 
no more. 

Where Wisdom steers, wind cannot make 
you sink : 

Lips never err, when she does keep the 
door. — Delaune4 


Boys flying kites haul in their white winged 
birds; 

You can’t do that way when you’re flying 
words. 

“Careful with fire,” is good advice we know. 

“Careful with words,’’ is ten times dou- 
bly so. 

Thoughts unexpressed may sometimes fall 
back dead; 

But God Himself can’t kill them when 
they’re said. — Will Carleton. 


by, also, than by their vices. — Sii 
Walter Raleigh. 


Rude am I in my speech, 
And little blessed with the soft phrase of 
peace; 

For since these arms of mine had seven 
years’ pith. 

Till now some nine moons wasted, they 
have us’d 

Their dearest action in the tented field, 
And little of this great world can I speak. 
More than pertains to feats of broil and 
battle. 

And therefore little shall I grace my cause 
In speaking for myself. — Shakespeare. 


Never is the deep, strong voice of 
man, or the low, sweet voice of wom- 
an, finer than in the earnest but mel- 
low tones of familiar speech, richer 
than the richest music, which are a 
delight while they are heard, which 
linger still upon the ear in softened 
echoes, and which, when they have 
ceased, come, long after, back to mem- 
ory, like the murmurs of a distant 
hymn. — Henry Giles. 

Spider 

The spider’s touch, how exquisitely fine! 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the 
line. — Pope. 


Oh, but the heavenly grammar did I hold 

Of that high speech which angels’ tongues 
turn gold! 

So should her deathless beauty take no 
wrong, 

Praised in 'her own great kindred’s fit and 
cognate tongue. 

Or if that language yet with us abode 

Which Adam in the garden talked with 
Godl 


But our untempered speech descends — poor 
heirs! 

Grimy and rough-cast still from Babel’s 
bricklayers : 

Curse on the brutish jargon we inherit. 
Strong but to damn, not memorise, a spirit! 
A cheek, a lip, a limb, a bosom, they 
Move with light ease in speech of working- 

And women we do use to praise even so. 

—Francis Thompson. 


According to Solomon, life and 
death are in the power of the tongue; 
and as Euripides truly affirmeth, every 
unbridled tongue in the end shall find 
itself unfortunate ; for in all that aver 
I observed in the course of worldly 
things, I ever found that men’s for- 
tunes are oftener made by their 
tongues than by their virtues, and 
jQore men’s fortunes overthrown there- 


“Will you walk into my parlor?” 

Said a spider to a ny; 

“ ’Tis the prettiest little parlor 
That ever you did spy.” 

— Mary Howitt 


Much like a subtle spider, which doth sit 
In middle of her web, which spreadcth 
wide; 

If aught do touch the utmost thread of it, 
She feels it instantly on every side. 

— Sir John Davies. 


Or (almost) like a spider, who, confin’d 
In her web’s centre, shakt with every 
winde; 

Moves in an instant, if the buzzing file 
Stir but a String of her lawn canopie. 

—Du Bartas. 

Spire 

Magnifie walls, and heaven-assahlt-* 
ing spires. — Smart. 


Who taught that heaven-directed 
spire to rise? — Pope. 


RusMng from the woods, the spires 
Sea$« from hence ascending fires! 

— r— —Dyer. 

These poifited eplres, that wound 
the ambient sky.-^Irior. 
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Nought but the heaven-directed 
spire. — W ordsworth. 


How the tall temples, as to meet their gods, 
Ascend the skies 1 —Young. 


The tapering pyramid, — whose spiky 
top has wounded the thick cloud. — 
Blair. 


Thy best type, desire of the sad 
heart, — the heaven-ascending spire. — 
Bulwer-Lytton. 


Yon towers, whose wanton tops do 
buss the clouds. — -Shakespeare. 


Ye swelling hills and spacious plains I 
Besprent from shore to shore with steeple 
towers. 

And spires whose “silent finger points to 
heaven.” —Wordsworth. 


View not this spire hy measure given, ’ 
To buildings raised by common hands; 
That fabric rises high as heaven, 

Whose basis on devotion stands. 

— Prior. 


The village church, among the trees, 
Where first our marriage-vows were 
given, 

With merry peals shall swell the breeze, 
And point with taper spire to heaven. 

— Rogers. 


Where’er a spire points up to heaven. 
Through storm and summer air^ 
Telling that all around have striven, 
Haivs heart, and hope, and prayer. 

— Mrs. Hemans. 


An instinctive taste teaches men to 
build their churches in flat countries 
with spire-steeples ; which, as they 
caunot be referred to any other object, 
point as with silent finger to the sky 
and stars. — S. T. Coleridge. ^ 

Spirits 

I can call spirits from the vasty 
deep.— Shakespeare, 


Beautiful spirit, with thy hair of 
light and daazling eyes of glory I — 
Byron. 


Beware what spirit rages in your 
breast; for ofie inspired, ten thousand 
are possessed. — Eoscommon. 


Spirits live inspbered, in regions 
miM, of calm and serene air. — Milton. 


The spirits perverse with easy inter- 
course pass to and fro, to tempt or 
punish mortals. — ^Milton. 


Spirits are not finely touched. 
But to fine issues. — Shakespeare. 


For spirits when they please 
Can either sex assume, or both. 

— Milton. 


There is an evil spirit continually 
active and intent to seduce. — South. 


Spirits of peace, where are ye? are ye all 
gone? 

And leave me here in wretchedness behind 
ye? —Shakespeare. 


Millions of spiritual creatures walk the 
earth 

Unseen, both when we wake, and when we 
sleep. — Milton. 


Without the notion and allowance 
of spirits, our philosophy will be lame 
and defective in one main part of it, 
— Locke. 


He had been indulging In fanciful 
speculations on spiritual essences until 
he had an ideal world of his own 
around him. — Washington Irving. 


Whither are they vanished? Into 
the air; and what seemed corporal 
melted, as breath into the wind, — 
Shakespeare. 


How must a spirit, late escaped 
from earth, the truth of things new 
blazing in its eyes, look back aston- 
ished on the ways of men, whose 
lives’ whole drift is to forget their 
graves ! — Young. 

All heart they live, all head, all eye, all 
ear. 

All intellect, all sense, and as they please 
They limb themselves, and color, shape, or 
size 

Assume, as Jikes them best, condense or 
rare. — Milton. 


There’s a spirit above, and a spirit below, 
A spirit of joy, and a spirit of woe, 

The spirit above is the spirit divine^ 

The spirit below is the spirit of wine. 

—Written About 1825. 


Wicked spirits may by their cun- 
ning caerry further in a seemiiig con- 
federacy or subserviency to the de- 
signs of a good angek— Dryden. 
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For my own part, I am apt to join 
in the opinion with those who believe 
that all the regions of Nature swarm 
with spirits, and that we have multi- 
tudes of spectators on all our actions 
when we think ourselves most alone. 
- — ^Addison. 


Aerial spirits, by great Jove design’d , 

To be on earth the guardians of mankina: 
Invisible to mortal eyes they go, 

And mark our actions, good or bad, below: 
The immortal spies with watchful care 
preside, , . , • 

And thrice ten thousand round their 
charges glide: 

They can reward with glory or with gold, 
A power they by divine permission hold. 

— Hesiod. 


Whether dark presages of the night 
proceed from any latent power of the 
soul during her abstraction, or from 
any operation of subordinate spirits, 
has been a dispute, — Addison. 

Spirituality 

As a dead man cannot inherit an 
estate, no more can a dead soul, inherit 
heaven. The soul must be resurrected 
in Christ. — D. ti. Moody. 


The contemplation of celestial 
things will make a man both speak 
and think more sublimely and mag- 
nificently when he descends to human 
affairs.-^icero. i 


Heaven is not gained by a single bound, 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted shies; 
And we mount to its summit round by 
round. — J. Cr* Holland. 


A man is a fool who sits looking 
backward from himself in the past. 
Ah, what shallow, vain conceit there 
is in man! Forget the things that 
are behind. That is not where you 
live. Your roots are not there. They 
are in the present ; and ^ you should 
reach up into the other life. — EL W. 
Beecher. 


As the reflections of our pride upon 
our defects are bitter, disheartening, 
and vexatious, so the return of the 
soul towards God is peaceful and sus- 
tained by confidence. You will find 
by experience how much more^ ywr 
progress will be aided by this simple, 
peaceful turning towards God, than 


by all your chagrin and spite at the 
faults that exist in you. — F^nelon, 

To bear adversity with meek sub- 
mission to the will of God; to endure 
chastisement with all Icng-suffering 
and joyfulness ; to appear cheerful 
amid surrounding gloom, hopeful 
amidst desponding circumstances, hap- 
py in God when there is nothing else 
to make us happy; he who does this 
has indeed made great advances in 
the divine life. — John Angel James. 


Progress, in the sense of acquisi- 
tion, is something ; but progress in the 
sense of being, is a great deal more. 
To grow higher, deeper, wider, as the 
years go on; to conquer difficulties, 
and acquire more and more power ; 
to feel all one’s faculties unfolding^ 
and truth descending into the soul, — 
this makes life worth living.— J. P. 
Clarke. 

The life of a godly man is like a 
river, not like a stagnant pool or a 
dead sea. It is ever in motion, some- 
times sparkling in the sunbeam, and 
sometimes shivering in the clouds ; 
sometimes chanting through scenery 
as beautiful as Eden, and sometimes 
moaning through districts of miser- 
able desolation ; sometimes clear as 
the day, and sometimes black as the 
night. Still it is ever moving to its 
ocean destiny — ^progress is its Taw, in- 
finitude is its home. — David Thomas. 


You are born super naturally 
through faith, by the grace of God, 
into the kingdom of righteousness ; 
but you are bom a little babe, that is 
all; andr if you make any progress 
frofii that point on, it must be by 
work, by sacrifice, by the pracfice of 
Christian virtues, by benevolence, by 
self-denial, by resisting the adversary, 
by making valiant war for God and 
against sin; and on no other basis, am 
I authorized in giving you a hope 
that you may come to manhood in 
Christ Jesus. — 0. H. Fowler. 


, Spirituality is best manifested on 
the ground, not in the air# Rapturous 
daydreams, flights of heavenly fancy, 
longings to see the Invisible, are less 
expensive and less expressive than the 
plain: 4oing. of, duty^ To have bread 
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excite thankfulness and a drink of 
water send the heart to God is better 
than sighs for the unattainable. To 
plow a straight furrow on Monday or 
dust a room well on Tuesday or kiss 
a bumped forehead on Wednesday is 
worth more than the most ecstatic 
thrill under Sunday eloquence. Spiri- 
tuality is seeing God in common 
things, and showing God in common 
tasks. — Maltbie Babcock. 


Voices of the glorified urge us on- 
ward. They who have passed from 
the semblances of time to the realities 
of eternity call upon us to advance. 
The rest that awaits us invites us 
forward. We do not pine for our rest 
before God wills it. We long for no 
inglorious rest. We are thankful 
rather for the invaluable training of 
difficulty, the loving discipline of dan- 
ger and strife. Yet in the midst of 
it all the prospect of rest invites us 
heavenward. Through all, and above 
all, God cries, “Go forward!” “Come 
up higher!” — Sir William Jones. 

Spite 

Spite is a little word, but it repre- 
sents as strange a jumble of feelings 
and compound of discords, as any 
polysyllable in the language. — ^Dick- 
ens. 


When, to gratify a private appetite, 
it is once resolved upon that an ig- 
norant and helpless creature shall be 
sacrificed, it is an easy matter to 
pick up sticks enough from any thicket 
where it has strayed, to make a fire 
to offer it up with, — Sterne. 

Spleen. 

Hail, wayward Queen 1 
Who rule the sex to fifty irom fifteen; 
Parent of vapors, and of female wit. 

Who give the hysteric, or poetic fit, 

On various totnpers act by various ways. 
Make some take physic, others scribble 
plays: 

Who cause the proud their visits to delay, 
And send the godly in a pet to pray. 

— Pope. 


The Spleen is seldom felt where Flora 
reigns; 

The lowering eye, the petulance, the frown, 
And sullen sadness, that o’ershade, distort, 
And m^ir the face of beauty, when no cause 

? or, , such immeasurable woe appears; , 
hfese li'Iora banishes, and gives the fair 
Bweet smiHel, and bloom less transient 
tnan her own. — -Cowper, 


Sport 

It is the first that ever I heard 
breaking of ribs was sport for ladies, 
— Shakespeare. 


Detested sport, 

That owes its pleasures to another’s pain, 
— Cowper. 


*Tis the sport to have the engineer 
Hoist with his own petar. 

— Shakespeare. 


He learn’d the arts of riding, fencing, 
gunnery, 

And how to scale a fortress or — a nunnery, 
— Byron. 


Ah, nut-brown partridges! ah, brilliant 
pheasants ! 

And ah, ye poachers! — *tis no sport for 
peasants, — Byron. 


Thick around^ 

Thunders the sport of those, who with the 
gun 

And dog, impatient bounding at the shot. 
Worse than the season desolate the fields. 

— Thompson. 


See from the brake the whirring pheasant 
springs, 

And mounts exulting on triumphant wings; 
Short is his joy; he feels the fiery wound, 
Flutters in blood, and panting beats the 
ground. — Pope. 


I bear to the wisdom of Sir Philip 
Sidney, who said that next to hunt- 
ing he liked hawking worst. How- 
ever. though he may have fallen into 
aa hyperbolical an extreme, yet who 
can put coo great a scorn upon their 
folly, that, to bring home a rascal 
deer, or a few rotten conies, submit 
their lives to the will or passion of 
such as may take them under a 
penalty no less slight than there ia 
discretion shown in exposing them. — 
F, Osborn. 

Spring 

Come, gentle Spring; ethereal Mild- 
ness, come! — Thomson. 

The boyhood of the year. — Teimy- 
son. 


Winter, lingering, chills the lap 
of May. — Goldsmith. 

The first pale blossom of the mi*' 
ripened year. — Mi's. Barbaul<D 
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Where smiling Spring 
visit paid. — Goldsmith. * 


its earliest 


Fresh as the lovely form of youths 
ful May, when nymphs and graces m 
the dance unite. — Wieland. 


Fair-handed Spring unbosoms every 
grace. — Thomson. 

He wakes into music the green 
forest-bowers.-'W. G. Clark. 


It is a natural resurrection, an ex- 
perience of immortality. — Thoreau. 


The holy spirit of the Spring 
Is working silently. 

— George MacDonald. 


O fresh-lit dawn! immortal life! 

O Earth’s betrothal, sweet and true! 

— E. C. Stedman. 


Airs, vernal airs, breathing the 
smell of fields and grove, attune the 
trembling leaves. — Milton. 


The spring, the summer, the chill- 
ing autumn, angry winter, change 
their wonted liveries. — Shakespeare. 


Sweet daughter df a rough and 
stormy sire, hoar Winter s blooming 
child, delightful Spring.— Mrs. Bar- 
bauld. 


The beauteous eyes of the spring’s fair 
night , j , 

With comfort are downward 


is a month before the month of 
May, and the spring comes slowly up 
this way. — Coleridge. 


There is no time like spring, that 
passes by, now newly born, and now 
hastening to die. — Christina G. Ros- 
setti. 


When Spring unlocks the flowers 
to paint the laughing soil-— Bishop 
Heber. 


The peach-bud glows, the wild bee 
hums, and wind-flowers wave in grace- 
ful gladness. — Lucy Larcom. 


Rough winds do shake the darling 
buds of May.— Shakespeare. 

When well-apparelled April on the 
heel of limping winter treads. — fehake- 
speare. 

Spring hangs her infant blossoms 
ou the trees. — Cowper. 

In the spring a young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of love. — 
Tennyson. 


Fled now the sullen murmurs o^f the North, 
The splendid raiment of the Spring peeps 
forth. — Bloomfield. 


When every brake hath found its 
note, ana sunshine smiles in every 
flower. — Edward Everett, 


Sweet Spring I full of sweet days 
and roses; a box where sweets com- 
pacted lie. — George Herbert. 


Came the Spring with all its splendor, 
All its birds and all its blossoms, 

All its flowers, and leaves, and grasses. 

— Longfellow. 


Spring flies, and with it all the train It 
leads; ^ , . 

And flowers, in fading, leave us but their 
seeds, —Schiller. 


Fair-handed Spring unbosoms every grace: 
Throws out the snowdrop and the crocus 
first — Thompson. 


But when shall spring visit the 
mouldering urn? 0, when shall St 
dawn on the night of the grave?-— 
il^attie. 


Winking Maybuds begin to ope their 
golden eyes. — Shakespeare. 

Still sweet with blossoms is the 
year’s fresh prime. — Bryant. 

Let us 'fill urns with rose-leaves in 
our May, and hive the thrifty sweet- 
ness for December !— Bulwer-Lytton. 


Spring, the Raphael of the northern 
earli, stood already out of doors, and 
covered all apartments of our "Vatican 
with his pictures. — Richter. 


Most gladly would .1 give the blood- 
stained laurel for the first violet which 
March brings us, the fragrant pledge 
of the new-fledged year.^ — ^Schiller* 
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Stately Spring I whose robe^folds 
are valleys, whose breast-bouquet is 
gardens, and whose blush is a vernal 
evening. — Richter. 


Ye may trace my step o^er the 
wakening earth by the winds which 
tell of the violet’s birth. — ^Mrs. 
Hemans. 


on the earth; the time of the singing 
of birds is come, and the voice of the 
turtle is heard in our land. — Bible. 


The breath o£ springtime at this twilight 
hour 

Comes through the gathering glooms. 

And bears the stolen sweets of many 4 
flower 

Into my silent rooms. 

—William Cullen Bryant. 


Thus came the lovely spring, with 
a rush of blossoms and music, flooding 
the earth with flowers and the air 
with melodies vernal. — Longfellow. 


Ah, how wonderful is the advent of 
the spring, — the great annual miracle 
of the blossoming of Aaron^s rod, 
repeated on myriads and myriads of 
branches ! — Longfellow, 


When daisies pied, and violets blue. 
And lady-smocks all silver-white, 

And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue 
Do paint the meadows with delight. 

— Shakespeare. 


Dip down upon the northern shore, 

O sweet new year, delaying long; 
Thou doest expectant nature wrong, 
Delaying long; delay no more. 

— Tennyson. 


I wonder if the sap is stirring yet. 

If wintry birds are dreaming of a mate. 

If frozen snowdrops feel as yet the sun. 
And crocus flres are kindling one by one, 
— Christina G. Rossetti. 


Gentle Spring 1 — in sunshine clad, 

Well dost thou thy power display*! 

For Winter maketh the light heart sad, 
And thou, — thou makest the sad heart 
gay. —Charles D’ Orleans. 


The lovely town was white with apple- 
blooms, , , , . 

And the great elms o erhead^ 

Dark shadows wove on their aerial looms. 
Shot through with golden thread. 

— Longfellow. 


All flowers of Spring are not May s own; 

The crocus cannot often kiss her; 

The snow-drop, ere she comes, has flown— 
The earliest violets always miss her. 

— Lucy Larcom. 


Sweet Spring, full of sweet dayca and 
roses, j. j 1- 

A box where sweets compacted he. 

My musick shows ye have your closes. 
And all must die. —Herbert. 


The spring’s already at the gate 
With looks nay care beguiling; 

The country round, appeareth sgaignt 
A flower-garden smiling. — Heme* 


It is the season now to go 
About the country highland lew, 
Among the lilacs hand m hand, 

And two by two m fairyland. 

— Robt. Louis Stevenson. 


For lo, the winter is past, the rain 
over and gone; the flowers appear 


Showers and sunshine bring, 
Slowly, the deepening verdure o’er the 
earth; 

To put^their foliage out, the woods are 

And one* by one the ringing-birds come 
back. — ^William Cullen Bryant. 


Winter is past; the heart of Nature warms 
Beneath the wrecks of unresisted storms; 
Doubtful at first, suspected more than seen. 
The southern slopes are fringed with ten* 
der green. — Oliver Wendell Holmes. - 


In that soft season, when descending 
show’rs 

Call forth the greens, and wake the rising 
flow’rs; , , 

When opening buds salute the welcome day, 
And earth relenting feels the genial ray*. 

—Pope. 


Sweet is the air with the budding^ haws, 
and the valley stretching for miles be- 
low . , .. 

Is white with blossoming cherry-trees, as if 
just covered with lightest snow. 

—Longfellow. 


Mighty nature bounds as from her, birth. 

The sun is in the heavens, and Tife on 
<iarth; ^ , ... 

Flowers m the valley, splendor in the 
beam, ... . 

Health on the gale, and freshness in the 
stream. —Byron. 


I Bright ‘April showers will bid ^gaifl 
the fresh green leaves expand; and 
May, light floating in a doud of 
. flowers, will cause then to, rehlooW 
Iwitb magic hand. — G. H* Lewes. 
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What child has a heart to sing in 
this capricious clime of ours, when 
spring comes sailing in from the sea, 
with wet and heavy cloud-sails and the 
misty pennon of the east-wind nailed 
to the mast, — Longfellow. 


Eternal Spring, with smiling Veidure here 
Warms the mild Air, and crowns the 
youthful Year. 

The Rose still blushes, and the vi’lets blow, 
— Sir Sami Garth. 


There is no time like Spring, 

When life’s alive in everything. 

Before new nestlings sing, 

Before cleft swallows speed their journey 
back 

Along the trackless track. 

— Christina G. Rossetti, 


Tlie Spring is here — the delicate footed 
May, 

With its slight fingers full of leaves and 
flowers, . 

And with it comes a thirst to be away, 

In lovelier scenes to pass these sweeter 
hours. — N, P. Willis. 


The clouds consign their treasures to the 
fields, 

And, softly shaking on the dimpled pool, 
Prelusive drops, let all their moisture flow 
In large effusion, o’er the freshen’d world. 

—-Thomson. 


Daughter of heaven and earth, coy Spring, 
With sudden passion languishing, 

Teaching barren moors to smile, 

Painting pictures mile on mile, 

Holds a cup of cowslij^ wreaths 
Whence a smokeless incense breathes, 

— Emerson, 


Once more the heavenly power 
Makes all things new, 

And domes the red-plough’d hills 
With loving blue; 

The blackbirds have their wills, 

The throstles too. — Tennyson. 


*Tis spring-time on the eastern hills! 

Dike torrents gush the summer nils: 
Through winter’s moss and dry dead leaves 
The bladed grass revives and lives, 

Pushes the mouldering waste away. 

And glimpses to the April day. 

— ^Whittier, 


What delights us in the spring is 
more a sensation than an appearance, 
more a hope than any visible reality. 
There is something in the softness of 
the air, in the lengthening of the dam 
in the very sounds and odors of the 
Bweet time, that caresses us and con- 


soles us after the rigorous weeks of 
winter. — Hamerton. 


When the measured dance of the 
hours brings back the happy smile of 
spring, the buried dead is born again 
in the life-glance of the sun. The 
germs which perished to the eye with- 
in the cold breast of the earth spring 
up with joy in the bright realm of 
day. — Schiller. 


Spring is a beautiful piece of work ; 
and not to be in the country to see it 
done is the not realizing what glor- 
ious masters we are, and how cheer- 
fully, minutely, and unfiaggingly the 
fair fingers of the season broider the 
world for us. — Willis. 


At last from Aries rolls the bounteous sun. 

And the bright Bull receives him. Then 
no more 

Th’ expansive atmosphere is cramp’d with 
cold: 

But, full of life and vivifying soul, 

Lifts the light clouds sublime, and spreads 
them thin, 

Fleecy and white, o’er all surrounding 
heaven. —Thomson. 


So then the year is repeating its 
old story again, We are come once 
more, thank God t to its most chann^ 
ing chapter. The violets and the 
Mayflowers are as its inscriptions or 
vignettes. It always makes a pleasant 
impression on us, when we open again 
at these pages of the book of life. — 
Goethe. 


I come, I come! ye have called me long, 

I come o’er the mountain with light and 
song: 

Ye may trace my step o’er the wakening 
earth. 

By the winds which tell of the violet’s 
birth. 

By the primrose-stars in the shadowy 
grassy 

By dae green leaves, opening as I pass. 

— Mrs. Hemans. 


And all the woods arc alive with the mur- 
mur and sound of spring, 

And the rosebud breaks into pink on the 
climbing briar. 

And the crocus bed is a guivering moon 
of fire 

Girdled round with the belt of an ame^ 
thyst ring. —Oscar Wilde. 


It is not th© variegated colors, the 
cheerfnl soasds* and the warf^ 
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breezes which enliven us so much in 
spring; it is the quiet prophetic spirit 
of endless hope, a presentiment of 
many happy days, the anticipation of 
higher everlasting blossoms and fruits, 
and the secret sympathy with the 
world that is developing itself. — Mar- 
tin Opitz. 


Alas! bright Spring! not long 
Shall I enjoy thy pleasant influence: 
ror thou shalt die the summer heat among. 
Sublimed tO' vapor in his fire intense. 

And, gone forever hence. 

Exist no more; no more to earth belong, 
Except in song. —Albert Pike. 


The bee buzz’d up in the heat, 

I am faint for your honey, my sweet.” 
The flower said, “Take it, my dear. 

For now is the Spring oi the year. 

So come, cornel” 

“Hum!” 

And the bee buzz’d down from the heat. 

- — Tennyson. 


O tender time that love thinks long to see, 
Sweet foot of Spring that with her foot- 
fall sows 

Late snow-like flowery leavings of the 
snows. 

Be not too long irresolute to be; 

O mother-month, where have they hidden 
thee ? — Swinburne. 


And softly came the fair young queen 
O’er mountain, dale, and dell; 

And where her golden light was seen 
An emerald shadow fell. 

The good-wife oped the window wide, 
The good-man spanned his plough; 
’Tis time to run, *tis time to ride. 
For Spring is with us now. 

— Leland. 


See where surly Winter passes off, 

Far to the north, and calls his ruffian 
blasts : 

His blasts obey, and quit the howling hill. 
The shattered forest and the ravished vale; 
While softer gales succeed, at whose kind 
touch, 

Dissolving snows- in livid torrents lost, 
The mountains lift their green heads to 
the sky. — Thomson. 


What change has made the pastures sweet 
And reached the daisies at my feet. 

And cloud that wears a golden hem? 

This lovely world, the hills, the sward — 
They all look fresh, as if our Lord 
But yesterday had finished them. 

— ^Jean Ingelow. 


It is not merely the multiplicity of 
tints, the gladness of tone, or the 
^Imlness of the air which .delight in 


the spring; it is the still consecrated 
spirit of hope, the prophecy of happy 
days yet to come ; the endless variety 
of nature, with presentiments of 
eternal flowers which never shall fade, 
and sympathy with the blessedness of 
the ever-developing world. — Novalis. 


Spring is strong and virtuous, 
Broad-sowing, cheerful, plenteous. 
Quickening underneath the mould 
Grains beyond the price of gold. 

So deep and large her bounties are, 
That one broad, long midsummer day 
Shall to the planet overpay 
The ravage of a year of war. — Emerson, 


Hark! the hours are softly calling 
Bidding Spring arise. 

To listen to the rain-drops falling 
From the cloudy skies. 

To listen to Earth’s weary voices. 
Louder every day, 

Bidding her no longer linger 
On her charm’d way; 

But hasten to her task of beauty 
Scarcely yet begun. 

— Adelaide A. Proctesw 


It was in the prime 
Of the sweet spring-time, 

In the linnet’s throat 
Trembled the love-note, 

And the love-stirred air 
Thrilled the blossoms there. 

Little shadows danced, 

Each a tiny elf. 

Happy in large light 
And the thinnest self. 

— George Eliot 


So forth issew’d the Seasons of the yeare: 

First, lusty Spring, all dight in leaves of 
flowres 

That freshly budded and new bloomes did 
beare, 

In which a thousand birds had built their 
bowres 

That sweetly sung to call forth paramours; 

And in his hand a javelin he did bearc; 

And on his head (as fit for warlike 
stoures) 

A guilt, engraven morion he did weare: 

That, as some did him love, so others did 
him feare. — Spenser. 


If spring came but once in a cen- 
tury, instead of once a year, or burst 
forth with the sound of an earthquake, 
and not in silence, what wonder and 
e^spectation there would be in all 
hearts to behold the miraculous 
change 1 But now the silent suces- 
sion suggests nothing but necessity. 
To most men only the cessation of 
the miracle would be miraculous, and 
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the perpetual exercise of God’s power 
geerus less wonderful than its with- 
drawal would be. — Longfellow. 


The trumpet winds have sounded a retreat. 
Blowing o’er land and sea a sullen strain; 
Usurping March, defeated, flies again. 

And lays his trophies at the Winter s feet. 
And lo! where April, coming in his turn. 

In changeful motleys, half of light and 
shade, , 

Leads his belated charge, a delicate maid, 
A nymph with dripping urn. 

— R. H. Stoddard. 


The golden line is drawn between 
winter and summer. Behind all is 
blac^ess and darkness and dissolu- 
tion. Before is hope, and soft airs, 
and the flowers, and the sweet season 
of hay ; and people will cross the 
fields, reading or walking with one 
another; and instead of the rain that 
soaks death into the heart of green 
things, will be the rain which they 
drink with delight; and there will be 
sleep on the grass at midday, and 
early rising in the morning, and long 
moonlight evenings. — Leigh Hunt. 

Stage (See Acting) 

The stage * * * is the mirror 

of human life. — William Winter. 


The world’s a theatre, the earth a stage 
Which God and nature do with actors nil. 

— T. Heywood. 


All the world’s a stage. 

And all the men and Vomen merely players : 
TTiey have their exits and their entrances; 
And one man in his time plays many parts. 

— Shakespeare. 


The stage I chose — a subject fair and free — 
’Tis yours — ’tis mine — ’tis public property. 
All common exhibitions open lie. 

For praise ox censure, to the common eye. 
Hence are a thousand hackney writers fed; 
Hence monthly critics earn their daily 
bread. 

This is a general tax which all must pay. 
From those who scribble, down to those 
who play. — Churchill, 

Stars 

The thoughts of God in the hear- 
ens. — Longfellow. 


Those gold candles fixed in heaven’s 
air. — Shakespeare. 


The eternal jewels of the short- 
Mved night — Mary Mapes Dodge. 


Ye stars! which are the poetry of 
heaven. — Byron. 

A sky full of silent suns. — Richter. 
The stars above govern our condb 
tion. — Shakespeare. 


Clad in the beauty of a thousand 
stars. — Marlowe. 


The planets in their station listen- 
ing stood. — Milton. 


Still singing as they shine. — O. W, 
Holmes. 


Our Jovial star reign’d at his birth. 
— Shakespeare. 


The stars have fought their battles 
leagued with man. — I)r. Young. 


The stars in their courses fought 
against Sisera. — Bible. 


The stars are so far, far away! — ■ 
L. E. Landon. 


This majestical roof, fretted with 
golden fire. — Shakespeare. 


Ye little stars, hide your diminish’d 
rays. — Pope. 


The evening star, love’s harbinger, 
appeared. — Milton. 


Surely the stars are images of love. 
— Bailey. 


Two stars keep not their motion in 
one sphere. — Shakespeare. 


The starres, bright sentinels of the 
skies. — Wm, Habington, 


The stars hang bright above, silent, 
as if they watched the sleeping earth. 
— Coleridge. 


Cry out upon the stars for doing 
HI offices, to cross their wooing. 

—Butler. 


While twilight’s curtain Mfhering far, 
Is pinned with a single diamond star. 

— McDonald Clark, 


And the sentinel stars set their 
watch in the sky.^ — Campbell 
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These blessed candles of the night. 
— Shakespeare. 

The unfolding star calls up the 
shepherd. — Shakespeare. 

What are ye orbs? 

The words of God? the Scriptures of the 
skies ? — Bailey. 

These preachers of beauty, which 
light the world with their admonish- 
ing smile. — Emerson. 

Canst thou bind the sweet influences 
of Pleiades, or loose the bands of 
Orion? — Bible. 

A broad and ample road, whose dust is 
gold, 

And pavement stars. ■ — Milton. 

Now the bright morning-star, day’s har- 
binger, 

Comes dancing from the east. — Milton. 

But who can count the stars of heaven? 
Who sing their influence on this lower 
world? —Thomson. 

The gems of heaven, that gild 
night’s sable throne. — Dryden. 

Heaven looks down on earth with 
all her eyes, — Young. 

The world is great; the stars are 
golden fruit upon a tree all out of 
reach. — George Eliot. 

Forever singing, as they shine, the 
hand that made us is divine. — ^Addi- 
son. 

Teach me your mood, O patient 
stars I who climb each night the an- 
cient sky. — Emerson. 

Day hath put on his jacket, and 
around his burning bosom buttoned it 
with stars, — O. W. Holmes. 

Shrines to burn earth’s incem^ on, 
the altar-^res of heaven ! — Whittier. 

The stars in order twinkle in. the skies, 
And fall in silence, and in silence rise. 

— Broome. 

The stars shall fade away, the sun 
himself grow dim with age, and Na- 
ture sink in years. — ^Addison. 


The innumerable stars shining in 
order, like a living hymn written in 
light. — Willis. 

In yonder pensile orb, and every sphere 
That gems the starry girdle of the year. 

— Campbell, 

Men at some time are masters of theii 
fates: 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves. — Shakespeare. 

Stars which stand as thick as dew* 
drops on the field of heaven. — Bailey. 

No star seemed less than what sci- 
ence has taught us that it is. — James 
Fenimore Cooper. 

Her blue eyes sought the west afar. 

For lovers love the western star. 

— Scott. 

Hither, as to their fountain, other stars 
Repairing in their golden urns draw light. 
And hence the morning planet gilds her 
horns. — Milton. 

One sun by day, by night ten thousand 
shine; 

And light us deep into the Deity; 

How boundless in magnificence and might. 

— Young. 

Each separate star 

Seems nothing, but a myriad scattered 
stars 

Break up the night, and make it beautiful, 
— Bayard Taylor, 

The very stars 

Tremble above, as though the Voice Divine 
Reverberated through the dread expanse. 

— Anna Katharine Green. 

The stars of the night 
Will lend thee their light, 

Like tapers clear without number! 

— Herrick. 

A single star is rising in the east, 
and from afar sheds a most tremulous 
lustre; silent Night doth wear it like 
a jewel on her brow. — ^Barry Com* 
wall. 

And lo, the star, which they saw in 
the east, went before them, till it 
came and stood over where the young 
child was. — Bible. 

O powers illimitable! it is but the 
outer hem of God’s great mantle our 
poor stars do gem. — Euskin. 
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I am constant as the northern star, 
of whose true-fixed and resting qual- 
ity there is no fellow in the firma- 
ment. — Shakespeare. 


When, like an Emir of tyrannic power, 
Sinus appears, and on the horizon black 
Bids countless stars pursue their mighty 
track, —Victor Hugo. 


The ignorant man takes counsel of 
the stars ; but the wise man takes 
counsel of God, who made the stars. 
— Jaafar, 


And made the stars, ^ 

And set them in the firmament of heav n, 
T illuminate the earth, and rule the day 
In their vicissitude, and rule the nignt. 

. — Milton. 


One naked star has waded through 
The purple shallows of the night, 
And faltering as falls the dew 
It drips iU 


When stars are in the quiet skies. 
Then most I pine for thee; 

Bend on me then thy tender eyes, 

As stars look on the sea. 

— Bulwer-Lytton. 


But soon, the prospect clearing, 

By cloudless starlight on he treads 
And thinks no lamp so cheering 
As that light which heaven sheds. 

— Moore. 


There is no light in earth or heaven 
But the cold light of stars 
And the first watch of night is given 
To the red planet Mars. 

' — Longfellow, 


Silently, one by one, in the infinite mead- 
ows of heaven, 

Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me- 
nots of the angels. — Longfellow. 

Many a night I saw the Pleiads, rising thro* 
the mellow shade, , 

Glitter like a swarm of fire-flies langled 
in a silver braid. — Tennyson. 


Just above yon sandy bar, 

As the day grows fainter and dimmer. 
Lonely and lovely, a single star 

Lights the air with a dusky glimmer. 

—Longfellow. 


It is a gentle and affectionate 
thought, that in immeasurable height 
above us, at our first birth, the 
wreath of love was woven with spark- 
ling stars for flowers. — Coleridge. 


Magnificence is likewise a source cf 
the sublime. A great profusion of 
things which are splendid or valu^le 
in themselves is magnificent. The 
starry heaven, though it occurs so 
very frequently to our view, never 
fails to excite an idea of grandeur.-— 
Burke. 


Who rounded in his palm these spacious 

orbs * * * 

***-*** 

Numerous as glittering gems of morning 
dew, , ... , , 

Or sparks from populous cities in a blaze, 
And set the bosom of old night on fire. 

— Young. 


The skies are painted with unnumber’a 
sparks, , j r.- 

They are all fire and every one doth shine, 
But there’s but one in all doth hold his 
place. —Shakespeare. 


The spacicus firmament on high, 

With all the blue ethereal SKy, 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Oripjinal proclaim. 

— Addison. 


So sinks the dar-star in, the ocean-bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 
And tricks his beams, and with new-span- 
gled ore , ^ , 

Flames in the forehead of the mormnff 
sky — Milton. 


You meaner beauties of the night, 

That poorly satisfy our eyes 
More by your number than your light; 
You common people of the skies,—- , 
What are you v;hen the moon shall riser 
— Sir Henry Wotton. 


Give me my Romeo: and, when he shall die, 
Take him and cut him out in little stars, 
And he will make the face of heaven so 
fine . , 

That all the world will be in love with 
night, ^ , 

And pay no worship to the gansh sun. 

— Shakespeare. 


The stars are mansions built by nature ft 
hand, . ^ , 1.1 .. 

And, haply, there the spirits of the blest. 
Dwell, clothed in radiance, their immortaJ 
rest. —Wordsworth. 


The chambers of the East are 
opened in every land, and the sun 
come forth to sow the earth with 
orient pearl. Night, the ancient 
mother, follows him with her diadem 
of stars. ♦ ♦ • Bright creatures I 

how they adeam like spirits througli 
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the shadows of innumerable eyes from 
their thrones in the boundless depths 
of heaven. — Carlyle. 


Lol from the dread immensity of space 
Returning, with accelerated course, 

The rushing comet to the sun descends: 
And as he sinks below the shading earth, 
With awful train projected o’er the heav- 
ens, 

The guilty nations tremble. — Thomson. 


If the stars should appear one night 
in a thousand years, how would men 
believe and adore ; and preserve for 
many generations the remembrance of 
the city of God which had been 
shown ! But every night come out 
these envoys of beauty, and light the 
universe with their admonishing smile. 

— Emerson. 

A star is beautiful ; it affords pleas- 
ure, not from what it is to do, or to 
give, but simply by being what it is. 
It befits the heavens ; it has congruity 
with the mighty space in which it 
dwells. It has repose ; no force dis- 
turbs its eternal peace. It has free- 
dom; no obstruction lies between it 
and infinity. — Carlyle. 


The sad and solemn night 
Hath yet her multitude of cheerful fires; 

The glorious host of light 
Walk the dark hemisphere till she re- 
tires; 

All through her silent watches, gliding 
slow. 

Her constellations come, and climb the 
heavens, and go. — Bryant. 


The number is certainly the cause. 
The apparent disorder augments the 
grandeur, for the appearance of care 
is highly contrary to our ideas of 
magnificence. Besides, the stars lie 
in such apparent confusion, as makes 
it impossible on ordinary occasions to 
reckon them. This gives them the 
advantage of a sort of infinity. — 
Burke. 


The night is calm and cloudless, 

And still as still can be, 

And the stars come forth to Hsteu 
To the music of the sea. 

Th^ gather, and gather, and gather, 
until they crowd the sky, 

And listen, in breathless silence, 

To the solemn litany. — Longfellow. 


On the wide-iStretching plains of 
western Asia, in the warm cloudless 


Assyrian night, with the lamps of 
heaven flashing out their radiance in 
uninterrupted splendor from the 
centre to the boundless horizon, it was 
no wonder that students and sages 
should have accepted for deities those 
distant worlds of fire on which eyes, 
brain, hopes, thoughts, and aspira- 
tions were nightly fixed. — G. J. W. 
Melville. 


Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold: 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou 
behold’ St 

But in his motion like an angel sings, ^ 
Still quiring to the young-ey’d cherubims: 
Such harmony is in immortal souls; 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it 
— Shakespeare. 


The sky 

Spreads like an ocean hung on high, 
Bespangled with those isles of light 
So wilaly, spiritually bright. 

Whoever gaz’d upon them shining. 

And turn’d to earth without repining. 
Nor wish’d for wings to flee away, 

And mix with their eternal ray? 

— Byron. 


All these stupendous objec^ are 
daily around us; but becau^ they 
are constantly exposed to our view, 
they never affect our minds, so nat- 
ural is it for us to admire new, rather 
than grand objects. Therefore the 
vast multitude of stars which diversi- 
fy the beauty of this immense body 
does not call the people together; but 
when any change happens therein, the 
eyes of all are fixed upon the heavens. 
— St, Basil. 


Ye stars! which are the poetry of heaven, 
If in your bright leaves we would read the 
fate 

Of men and empires, — ’tis to be forgiven, 
That in our aspirations to be great. 

Our destinies o’erleap their mortal state, 
And claim a kindred with you; for ye are 
A beauty and a mystery, and create 
th us such love and reverence from afar, 
That fortune, fame, power, life, have 
named themselves a star. — Byron. 


When I gaze into the stars, they 
look down ui>on me with pity from 
their serene and silent spaces, lik^ 
eyes glistening with tears over the 
little Tot of man. Thousands of gen- 
erations, all as noisy as our own, 
have been swallowed up by time, and 
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there remains no record of them any 
more. Yet Arcturus and Orion, Sir- 
ius and Pleiades, are still shining m 
their courses, clear and young, as 
when the shepherd first noted them 
in the plain of Shinar ! — Carlyle. 


Oh, Constellations of the early night 
That sparkled brighter as the twilight died, 
And made the darkness glorious 1 I have 
seen > 

Your rays grow dim upon the horizon s 
edge, . _ , 

And sink behind the mountains. I have 
seen . . 

The great Orion, with his jewelled belt, 
That large-limbed warrior of the skies, go 
down . - , j 

tnto the gloom. Beside him sank a crowd 
Of shining ones. — William Cullen Bryant. 


Ill fares the State where many 
masters rule ; let one be lord, one 
king supreme. — Homer. 

A State would be happy where phr 
losophers were kings, or kings phi- 
losophers. — Plato. 


The work of a State in the long 
run IS the work of the individuals 
composing it. — J. Stuart Mill. 

In States, arms and learning have 
a concurrence or near sequence in 
time. — Bacon. 


A nation to be great ought to be 
compressed in its increment by nations 
more civilized than itself. — Coleridge. 


O thou beautiful 
And unimaginable ether I and 
Ye multiplying masses of increased 
And still increasing lights I what are ye? 


what . . 

Is this blue wilderness of interminable 
Air, where ye roll along, as I have seen 
The leaves along the limpid streams of 
Eden? , j 

Is your course measur’d for ye^ Or do ye 
Sweep on in your unbounded revelry 
Through an aerial universe of etrdlesg 
Expansion, — at which my soul aches to 


thto, — 
Intoxi^ted wi 


with eternity? 


-Byron, 


It is a truly sublime spectacle when 
in the stillness of the night, in an 
unclouded sky, the stars, like the 
world’s choir, rise and set, and as it 
were divide existence into two por- 
tions, — the one, belonging to the 
earthly, is silent in the perfect still- 
ness of night; whilst the other alone 
comes forth in sublimity, pomp, and 
majesty. Viewed in this light, the 
starry heavens truly exercise a moral 
influence over us ; and who^ can read- 
ily stray into the paths of immorality 
if he has been accustomed to live 
amidst such thoughts and feelings, 
and frequently to dwell upon them? 
How are we entranced by the simple 
splendors of this wonderful drama of 
nature ! — Wilhelm von Humboldt. 


States 

Whenever government abandons 
law, it proclaims anarchy.— Burke. 


A thousand years scarce' serves to 
form a State; an hour may lay it in 
the dust — Byron. 


Without a humble imitation of the 
divine Adthor of our blessed religion 
we can never ^ hope to be a happy 
nation. — Washington. 


The ruin of a State is generally 
preceded by an universal degeneracy 
of manners and contempt of religion. 
— Swift. 


A very prosperous people, flushed 
with great victories and successes, are 
seldom so pious, so humble, so just, 
or so provident as to perpetuate their 
happiness. — Atterbury. 


Scotland by no means escaped the 
fate ordained for every country which 
is connected, but not incorporated, 
with another country of greater re- 
sources. — Macaulay. 


It will be worthy of a free, en- 
lightened, and, at no distant period, a 
great nation, to give to mankind the 
magnanimous and too novel example 
of a people always guided by an exalt- 
ed justice and benevolence. — Wash- 
ington. 


Those who attempt to level never 
equalize. In all societies consisting of 
various descriptions of citizens, some 
descriptions .must be uppermost. 
The levelers, therefore, only change 
and pervert the natural order of 
things; they load the edifice of society 
by setting up in the air what the 
solidity of the structure requires to 
be on the ground.^ — Burke. 
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Statesmen 

True statesmanship is the art of 
changing a nation from what it is 
into what it ought to be. — W. E. 
Alger. 


No statesman e’er will find it worth his 
pams . 

To tax our labours and excise our brains. 

— Churchill. 


It is strange so great a statesman should 
Be so sublime a poet. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


And lives to clutch the golden keys. 
To mould a mighty state s decrees, 

And shape the whisper of the throne. 

— Tennyson. 


Why don’t you show us a statesman 
who can rise up to the emergency, and 
cavo in the emergency’s head?— Arte- 
mus Ward. 


content and independence; which, re- 
quiring no superfluity at home, dis- 
tracts not the mind from the common 
good. — Plutarch. 


Statesman, yet friend to truth I of soul 
sincere, , 

In action faithful, and in honor clear; 
Who broke no promise, served no private 
end, . , , , 

Who gain’d no title, and who lost no 
friend; 

Ennobled by himself, by all approv d, 

And prais’d, unenvied, by the muse he 
lov’d. —Pope. 


You have not, as good patriots should do, 
studied , , 

The public good, but your particular ends: 
Factious among yourselves; preferring 
such 

To offices and honors, as ne er read 
The elements of saving policy ; 

But deeply skill’d in all the principles 
That usher to destruction. —Massinger. 


A disposition to preserve, and an 
ability to improve, taken together, 
would be my standard of a statesman. 
— Burke. 


I look upon an able statesman out 
of business like a huge whale, that 
will endeavor to overturn the ship 
unless he has an empty cask to play 
with. — Steele. 


An honest statesman to a prince, 

Is like a cedar planted by a spring; 

The spring bathes the tree’s root, the grate- 
ful tree , , , 

Rewards it with his shadow. — Webster. 


And statesmen at her council met 
Who knew the seasons when to take 
Occasion by the hand, and make 
The bounds of freedom wid« yet. 

— Tennyson* 


Forbear, you things 

That stand upon the pinnacles of state, 
To boast your slippery height 1 when you 
do fall, , . , . . 

You dash yourselves in pieces, ncertonse: 
And he that l< 3 tids you pity, is not wise. 

— Ben Jonson. 

Who would not praise Patricio’s high 

His h'fnd unstain’d, his uncorrupted heart 
His comprehensive head? all interests 

All Europe sav’d, yet Britain 


For as two cheats, that play ^ one game, 
Are both defeated of their aim; 

So those who play a game of state, 

And only cavil in debate, 

Altho’ there’s nothing lost nor won. 

The public bus’ness is undone, ^ 

Which still the longer ’tis in doing, 
Becomes the surer way to rum. — Butler. 


It is curious that we pay statesmen 
for what they say, not for what they 
do ; and judge of them from what 
they do, not from what they say. 
Hence they have one code of maxims 
for profession and another for prac- 
tice, and make up their consciences as 
the Neapolitans do their beds, with 
one set of furniture for show and 
another for use. — Colton. 

Station 

The best things are placed between 
extremes. — Aristotle. 

For my part, I adhere to the m'axim 
of antiquity : The throne is a glorious 
sepulchre. — Theodora. 

Koyalty is but a feather in a man’s 
cap; let children enjoy their rattle. 
— Cromwell. 


Would that I could live without 
care in the middle rank of life.-— 
Euripides. 


What most of all enables a man 
to serve the public is not wealth, but 


They that stand high have many 
blasts to shake them.— Shakespeare. 
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Eminent station makes great men 
more great, and little ones less. — 
BruySre. 


I shall show that the place does 
not honor the man, but the man the 
place. — ^Agesilaus. 


True dignity is never gained by 
place, and never lost when honors are 
withdrawn. — Massinger. 


He who thinks his place below him 
will certainly be below his place. — 
Saville. 


Accept the place the Divine Provi- 
dehce has found for you, the society 
of your contemporaries, the connec- 
tion of events. — Emerson. 


The French have a saying that what- 
ever excellence a man may exhibit in 
a public station he is very apt to be 
ridiculous in a private one. — Colton. 


Finding that the middle condition 
of life is by far the happiest, I look 
with little favor upon that of princes. 
— Pindar. 


It is not the mere station of life 
that stamps the value on us, but the 
manner in which we act our part. — 
Schiller. 


The crowns of kings do not prevent 
those who wear them from being tor- 
mented sometimes by violent head- 
aches. — Plutarch. 


Whatever high station you may be 
placed in by fortune, remember this, 
that God will not estimate you by the 
office, but by the manner in which 
you fill it. — Channing. 


Whatever our place, allotted to us 
by Providence, that for us is the post 
of honor and duty. God estimates us 
not by the position we are in, but by 
the way in which we fill it. — T. Ed- 
wards. 


The man who loves the golden mean 
is safe from the misery of a wretched 
hovel, and moderate in his desires, 
cares not for a luxurious palace, the 
subject of envy. — Horatius- 


How happy the station which every 
minute furnishes opportunities of do- 
ing good to thousands ! how danger- 
ous that which every moment expose* 
to the injuring of millions ! — BruySre, 


A true man never frets about his 
place in the world, but just slides into 
it by the gravitation of his nature, 
and swings there as easily as a star.— 
Chapin. 


Every man whom chance alone has, 
by some accident, made a public char- 
acter, hardly ever fails of becoming, 
in a short time, a ridiculous private 
one. — Cardinal de Retz. 


Whom the grandeur of his office ele- 
vates over other men will soon find 
that the first hour of his new dignity 
is the last of his independence. — 
Chancellor DAguesseau. 


What is station high? 

’Tis a proud mendicant; it boasts, and 
begs; 

It begs an alms of homage from the throng, 
And oft the throng denies its charity, 

' — Young. 


No more restless uncertainties, no 
more anxious desires, no more impa- 
tience at the place we are in ; for it is 
God who has placed us there, and who 
holds us in his arms. Can we be un- 
safe where he has placed us? — F4ne- 
lon. 


Men and statues that are admired in 
an elevated situation have a very dif- 
ferent effect upon us when w^e ap- 
proach them ; the first appear less than 
we imagined them, the last bigger. — > 
Lord Greville. 


Men in great places are thrice serv- 
ants ; servants of the sovereign or 
state, servants of fame, and servants 
of business; so as they have no free- 
dom, neither in their persons nor in 
their actions nor in their times. — 
Bacon. 


The station that has not its duty, 
its ideal, was never yet occupied by 
man. Yes, here in this poor, miser- 
able, ^ hampered, despicable actual, 
wherein thou even now standest,- — ^ 
here or nowhere is thy ideal ; work it 
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out therefrom ; and working, believe, 
live, be free. — Carlyle. 


Whatever poets may write, or fools 
believe, of rural innocence and truth, 
and of the perfidy of courts, this is 
most undoubtedly true, — that shep- 
herds and ministers are both men ; 
their natures and passions the same, 
the modes of them only different. — 
Chesterfield. 


If any man is rich and powerful^ he 
comes under the law of God by which 
the higher branches must take the 
burnings of the sun, and shade those 
that are lower ; by which the tall 
trees must protect the weak plants be- 
neath them. — Beecher. 


God is a kind Father. He sets us 
all in the places where he wishes us 
to be employed. He*chooses work for 
every creature which will be delightful 
to them if they do it simply and hum- 
bly. He gives us always strength 
enough and sense enough for what he 
wants us to do. — Ruskin. 


Lord Bacon has compared those who 
move in higher spheres to those heav- 
enly bodies in the firmament, which 
have much admiration, but little rest; 
and it is not necessary to invest a 
wise man with power, to convince 
him that it is a garment bedizened 
with gold, which dazzles the beholder 
by its splendor, but oppresses the 
wearer by its weight. — Colton. 


There is a kind of elevation which 
does not depend on fortune. It is a 
certain air which distinguishes us, 
and seems to destine us for great 
things; it is a price which we imper- 
ceptibly set on ourselves. By this 
quality we usurp the deference of 
other men ; and it puts us, in general, 
more above them than birth, dignity, 
or even merit itself. — Rochefoucauld. 

Steadfastness 

Is not this steadfastness to mark, to 
make, the character of your lives? Is 
it not God’s will that we should press 
steadily on to our goal in obedience to 
Him, in channels of His choosing, 
whether in sunshine or shadow, in the 
cheer of spring or in the chill of win- 


ter, neither detained by pleasure nor 
deterred by pain? — Maltbie Babcock. 

Stewardsliip 

Property is a divine trust. Things 
are tools, not prizes. Life is not for 
self-indulgence, but for self-devotion. 
When, instead of saying, “The world 
owes me a living,” men shall say, 
owe the world a life,” then the king- 
dom will come in power. We owe 
everything to God but our sins. Fath- 
erland, pedigree, home-life, schooling, 
Christian training, — all are God’s gifts. 
Every member of the body or faculty 
of mind is ours providentially. There 
is no accomplishment in onr lives that 
is not rooted in opportunities and 
powers we had nothing to do with in 
achieving. “What hast thou that thou 
didst not receive?’’ If God gives us 
the possibilities and the power to get 
wealth, to acquire influence, to be 
forces in the world, what is the true 
conception of life but divine owner- 
ship and human administration? “Of 
Thine own we render Thee.” All 
there is of “me” is God’s estate, and 
I am His tenant and agent. On the 
day of our birth a new lease is signed. 
On the day of our death accounts are 
closed. Our fidelity is the interest on 
God’s principal. “That I may receive 
mine own with interest,” is the divine 
intention. So live, that when thy 
summons comes to give an account of 
thy stewardship, it may be done with 
joy, and not with grief ! — Maltbie 
Babcock. 

Storm 

The storm is master. Man, as a 
ball, is tossed twixt winds and bil- 
lows. — Schiller. 


Unsparing as the scourge of war, 

Blasts follow blasts, and groves disman- 
tled roar. — Bloomfield. 


A mighty wind, like a leviathan. 

Ploughed through the brine, and from 
these solitudes 

Sent Silence frightened. — T. B. Aldrich. 


The winds with hymns of praise are loud, 
Or low with sobs of pain, — 

The thunder-organ of the cloud, 

The dropping tears of rain. — Whittier. 


It is a tenmest in a tumbler of 
water. — Paul, Grand-Due de Russie. 
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It is the flash which appears, the 
thunder bolt will follow. — Voltaire. 


Loud roared the dreadful thunder. 
The rain a deluge showers. 

— Andrew Cherry. 


Blow wind, swell billow, _ and swim bark I 
The storm is up, and all is on the hazard. 

— Shakespeare. 


The clouds are scudding across the moon, 
A misty light is on the sea; 

The wind in the shrouds has a wintry tune, 
And the foam is flying free. 

— Bayard Taylor. 


A red morn that ever yet betoken’d 
Wreck to the seaman, tempest to the field. 
Sorrow to shepherds, woe unto the birds. 
Gust and foul flaws to herdsmen and to 
herds. — Shakespeare. 


Hark, hark! Deep sounds, and deeper still, 
Are howling from the mountain’s bosom: 
There’s not a breath of wind upon the 

Yet quivers every leaf, and drops each 
blossom : 

Earth groans as if beneath a heavy load. 

— Byron. 


Merciful Heaven, 

Thou rather with thy sharp and sulphurous 
bolt 

Split’st the unwedgeable and gnarled oak 
Tlian the soft myrtle. — Shakespeare. 


Lightnings, that show the vast and foamy 
deep. 

The rending thunders, as they onward 
roll, 

The loud, loud winds, that o’er the billows 
sweep — 

Shake the firm nerve, appal the bravest 
soul 1 — Mrs. Radcliffe. 


The poplars showed 

The white of their leaves, the amber gram 
Shrunk in the wind, — and the lightning 
now , , ^ . 

Is tangled in tremulous skeins of rain! 

— T. B. Aldrich. 


The winds grow high; 
Impending tempests charge the sky; 

The lightning flies, the thunder roars; 
And big waves lash the frightened shores. 

— Prior. 


Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! rage! 
blow 1 

You cataracts and hurricane es, spout 
Till you have drench’d our steeples. 

— Shakespeare. 


Roads are wet where’er one Wendeth, 
And with rain the thistle bendeth, 

And the brook cries like a child! 

Not a rainbow shines to cheer us; 

Ahl the sun comes never near us, 

And the heavens look dark and wild. 

— Mary Howitt. 


I have seen tempests, when the scolding 
winds 

Have riv’d the knotty oaks, and I have 
seen 

The ambitious ocean swell and rage and 
foam. 

To be exalted with the threat’ning clouds 

But never till tonight, never till now. 

Did I go through a tempest dropping fire. 

— Shakespeare. 


We often see, against some storm, 

A silence in the heavens, the rack stand 
still, 

The bold winds speechless, and the orb 
below 

As hush as death. — Shakespeare. 


A thousand miles from land are we. 
Tossing about on the roaring' sea — 

From billow to bounding billow cast, 

Like fleecy snow on the stoiniy blast: 

The sails are scattered abroad, like weeds; 
The strong masts shake, like quivering 
reeds ; 

The mighty cables, and iron chains, 

The hull, which all earthly strength dis- 
dains — 

They strain and they crack, and hearts like 
stone 

Their natural hard proud strength disown. 

— Barry Cornwall. 


Defeating oft the labors of the year, 
The sultry South collects a potent blast. 
At first the groves are scarcely seen to stir 
Their trembling tops, and a still murmur 
runs 

Along the soft-inclining fields of corn; 

But as the aerial tempest fuller swells, 

And in one mighty stream, invisible, 
Immense, the whole excited atmosphere 
Impetuous rushes o’er the sounding world. 

— Tlioinson. 


Flash! 

Lightning, I swear! — there’s a tempest 
brewing 1 
Crash 1 

Thunder, too — swift-footed lightning pur- 
suing! 

The leaves are troubled, the winds drop 
dead. 

The air grows ruminant overhead — 

Splash i 

That great round drop fell pat on my nose. 
Flash! crash! splash! — 

I must run for it_^ I suppose. 

O what a flashing, and crashing, and 
splashing. 

The earth is rocking, the skies are riven— 
Jove in a passion* in god-like fashion, 

Is breaking the crystal urns of heaven, 
—Robert Buchanan. 
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Tlifi sky is changed! — and such a change I 
O night, 

And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous 
strong, 

Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman! Far along. 
From peak to peak the rattling crags 
among 

Leaps the live thunder! — Byron. 


Bursts as a wave that from the clouds ira- 
X>ends, 

And sweird with tempests on the ship de- 
scends; 

White are the decks with foam; the winds 
aloud 

Howl o’er the masts, and sing through 
every shroud: 

Pale, trembling, tir’d, the sailors freeze 
with fears; 

And instant death on every wave appears. 

— Homer. 


old men from the chimney corner.—^ 
Sir Philip Sidney. 


This story will never go down.— « 
Henry Fielding. 


A schoolboy’s tale, the wonder of 
an hour ! — Byron. 


For seldom shall she hear a tale 
So sad, so tender, yet so true. 

— Shenstone. 


I cannot tell how the truth may be; 

I say the tale as ’twas said to me. 

— Sir Walter Scott. 


I hate 

To tell again a tale once fully told. 

— Homer, 


At first, heard solemn o’er the verge of 
heaven, 

The Tempest growls; but as it nearer 
comes, 

And rolls its awful burden on the wind. 
The Lightnings flash a larger curve, and 
more 

The Noise astounds; till overhead a sheet 
Of livid flame discloses' wide, then shuts, 
And opens wider; shuts and opens still 
Expansive, wrapping ether in a blaze. 
Follows the loose’d aggravated Roar, 
Enlarging, deepening, mingling, peal on 
peal. 

Crush’d, horrible, convulsing heaven and 
earth. — Thomson. 


A boding silence reigns, 

Dread through the dun expanse; save the 
dull sound 

That from the mountain, previous to the 
storm, 

Rolls o’er the muttering earth, disturbs the 
flood, 

And shakes the forest-leaf without a 
breath. 

Prone, to the lowest vale, the aerial tribes 
Descend; the tempest-loving raven scarce 
Dares wing the dubious dusk. In rueful 
gaze, 

The cattle stand, and on the scowling 
heavens 

Cast a deploring eye; by man forsook 
Who to the crowded cottage hies him fast, 
Or seeks the shelter of the downward cave. 

— Thomson. 

Story Telling 

And thereby hangs a tale. — Shake- 
speare. 

Soft as some song divine, thy story 
flows. — Homer. 


He cometh unto you with a tale 
which holdeth children from nlny- 


Tell me the tales that to me were so dea , 
Long, long ago, long, long ago. 

-—Thomas Haynes Bayly. 


When thou dost tell another’s jest, therein 
Omit the oaths, which true wit cannot 
need; . 

Pick out of tales the mirth, but not the 
sin, — Herbert. 


And what so tedious as a twice- 
told tale. — Homer. 


A story should, to please, at least seem 
true, , 

Be apropos, well told, concise, and new: 
And whenso’er it deviates from these rules, 
The wise will sleep, and leave applause to 
fools. — Stillingfleet. 


In this our spacious isle I think there is 
not one ^ ^ , , 

But he hath heard some talk of Hooo and 
Little John, 

Of Tuck, the me: ry friar, which man; a 
sermon made 

In praise of Robin Hood, his outlaws, and 
their trade. —Drayton. 


A story, in which native humor reigns. 
Is often useful, always entertains; 

A graver fact enlisted on your side 
May furnish illustration, well applied; 

But sedentary weavers of long tales 
Give me the fidgets, and my patience fails. 
’Tis the most asinine employ on earth. 
To hear them tell of parentage and birth, 
And echo conversations dull and dry. 
Embellish’d with, — He said, — and, So said I. 

— Cowper. 


Story-telling is subject to two un- 
avoidable defects, — frequent repeti- 
tion and being soon exhausted ; so 
that, whoever values this gift in him- 
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self, lias need of a good memory, and 
ought frequently to shift his com- 
pany. — Swift. 


Strength alone knows conflict; 
weakness is below even defeat, and is 
horn vanquished.— Mme. Swetchine. 


An* all us other children, when the supper 
things is done, ^ 

Vye set around the kitchen fire an has tne 
mostest fun , , . . 

A-list’ n in’ to the witch tales at Annie 


tells about. 

An’ the gobble-uns ’at gits you 
Ef you 

Don’t 

Watch 

Out! 

— ^James Whitcomb Riley. 


Strength, wanting judgment and pol- 
icy to rule, overturneth itself. — Hor- 
ace. 

The virtue of Paganism was 
strength; the virtue of Christianity is 
obedience. — Hare. 

Strength is born in the deep silence 
of long-suffering hearts ; not amidst 
joy. — Mrs. Hemans. 


Dear Ellen, your tales are all plenteously 
stored, , , , - . 

With the joy of some bride and the wealth 
of her lord, 

Of her chariots and dresses, 

And worldly caresses, 

And servants that fly when she s waited 
upon: , 

But what can she boast if she weds unbe- 
loved? 

Can she e’er feel the joy that one morn- 
ing I proved, 

When I put on my new gown and waited 
for John? —Bloomfield. 

Strangei* 

Stranger is a holy name. — Walter 
Scott. 


A stranger, if just, is not only to 
be preferred before a countryman, but 
a kinsman. — Pythagoras. 

Strategy 

Those oft are stratagems which errors seem, 
Nor IS It Homer nods, but we that dream. 

— Pope. 


For her own breakfast she’ll project a 
scheme, 

Nor take her tea without a stratagem. 

— Young. 


O, it is excellent 

To have a giant’s strength; but it is tyran- 
nous . , 

To use it like a giant. —Shakespeare. 


But Hercules himself must yield to odds; 
And many strokes, though with a little 

Hew^^down and fell the hardest-timber’d 
oak. — Shakespeare. 


Men mighty- thewed as Samson was, 
dark-browed as kings in iron cast, 
broad-breasted as twin gates of brass. 
— ^Joaquin Miller. 


I would have you call to mind the 
strength of the ancient giants, that 
undertook to lay the high mountain 
Pelion on the top of Ossa, and set 
among those the shady Olympus.— 
Rabelais. 


The ideal of morality has no more 
dangerous rival than the ideal of high- 
est strength, of most powerful life. It 
is the maximum of the savage. — No- 
valis. 


There webs were spread of more than 
common size, 

And half-starved spiders prey’d on half 
starved flies. — Churchill. 

Strength 

To be strong 

Is to be happy! — Longfellow. 


And, weaponless himself. 

Made arms ridiculous. — Milton. 


The king's name is a tower of strength. 
Which they upon the adverse party want. 

— Shakespeare. 


Profan’d the God-given strength, and 
marr’d the lofty line. — Scott. 


We deceive ourselves when we fancy , 
that only weakness needs support.'! 
Strength needs it far more. A straw^ 
or a feather sustains itself long in the 
air. — Mme. Swetchine. 


The exhibition of real strength is 
never grotesque. Distortion is the 
agony of weakness. It is the dislo- 
cated mind whose movements are spas- 
modic. — Willmott. 


Although men are accused for not 
knowing their own weakness, yet per- 
haps as few know their own strength. 
It is ha men as in soils, where some* 
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times there is a vein of gold which the 
owner knows not of. — Swift. 


What is strength, without a double share 
Of wisdom? Vast, unwieldy, burdensome; 
Proudly secure, yet liable to fall 
By weakest subtleties; not made to rule. 
But to subserve where wisdom bears com- 
mand. — Milton. 


In that day’s feats, 

* * « * * * 

He prov’d best man i’ the field, and for 
his meed 

Was brow-bound with the oak. 

— Shakespeare. 


So let it be in God’s own might 
We gird us for the coming fight, 

And, strong in Him whose cause is ours 
In conflict with unholy powers, 

We grasp the weapons He has given, — 
The Light, and Truth, and Love of Heaven. 

— Whittier. 


Atlas, we read in ancient song. 

Was so exceeding tall and strong. 

He bore the skies upon his back, 

Just as the pedler does his pack; 

But, as the pedicr overpress^d 
Unloads upon a stall to rest, 

Or, when he can no longer stand, 
Desires a friend to lend a hand. 

So Atlas, lest the ponderous spheres 
Should sink, and fall about his ears. 

Got Hercules to bear the pile, 

That he might sit and rest awhile. 

—Swift. 

Strife 

There was war in the skies ! — Owen 
Meredith. 


Why all this toil for triumphs of an 
hour? — Young, 


One that, above all other strifes, 
.contended especially to know himself. 
—Shakespeare. 


The man who can be compelled 
knows not how to die. — Seneca. 


The self-educated are marked by 
stubborn peculiarities. — Disraeli. 


Man’s worst ill is stubbornness of 
heart. — Sophocles. 


Mules and human jackasses are 
proverbially stubborn. — Haliburton. 


If men were stubborn just in propor- 
tion as they were right, stubbornness 
would take her seat among the virtues ; 
but men are generally stubborn just in 
proportion as they are ignorant and 
wrong. — H. W. Shaw. 

Students 

Night after night. 

He sat and bleared his eyes with books. 

— Longfellow. 


The scholar who cherishes the love 
of comfort is not fit to be deemed a 
scholar. — Confucius. 


There is unspeakable pleasure at- 
tending the life of a voluntary student. 
— Goldsmith. 


Strange to the world, he wore a bashful 
look, 

The fields his study, nature was his book. 

— Bloomfield. 


The world’s great men have not 
commonly been great scholars, nor its 
great scholars great men. — 0. W. 
Holmes, 


Who climbs the grammar-tree, distinctly 
knows 

Where noun, and verb, and participle 
grows. — Dryden. 


If thou art of elephant-strength or 
of lion-claw, still peace is, in my opin- 
ion, better than strife. — Saadi. 


Strikes (See I^akor Bay) 

A mechanic his labor will often discard 
If the rate of his pay he dislikes; 

But a clock,— and its case is uncommonly 
hard, — 

Will continue to work though it strikes. 

—Hood. 

Stukkorauesf 


A stubborn mind conduces as little 
to wisdom or even to knowledge as a 
stubborn temper to happiness. — 
Southey. 


Upl up! my Friend, and quit your books; 

Or surely you’ll grow double: 

Upl upl my Friend, and clear our looks; 
Why all this toil and trouble? 

— Wordsworth. 


And then the whining schoolboy, with his 
satchel 

And shining morning face, creeping like 
snail 

Unwillingly to school. — Shakespeare. 


Where should the scholar live? In 
solitude, or in society? in the green 
stillness of the country, where he can 
hear the heart of Nature beat, or in 
the dark, gray town where he can hear 
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and feel the throbbing heart of man? — - 
Longfellow. 

He was a scholar, and a ripe and good 

Exceeding wise, fair-spoken, and persuad- 
ing; 

Lofty and sour to them that lov’d him not; 
But to those men that sou^t him sweet 
as summer. — Shakespeare. 


Ah, pensive scholar, what is fame? 

A fitful tongue pf leaping flame: 

A giddy whirlwind’s fickle gust, 

That lifts a pinch of mortal dust; 

A few swift years, and who can show 
Which dust was Bill, and which was Joe? 

— O. W. Holmes. 


Deign on the passing world to turn thine 

And%ause awhile from Learning to be 

There mark what ills the scholar’s life as- 
sail, . , 

Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the gaol. 
See nations, slowly wise and meanly just, 
To buried merit raise the tardy bust. 

— Sam’l Johnson. 


The studious class are their own 
victims ; they are thin and pale, their 
feet are cold, their heads are hot, the 
night is without sleep, the day a fear 
of interruption, — pallor, squalor, hun- 
ger, and egotism. If you come near 
them and see what conceits they enter- 
tain — they are abstractionists, and 
spend their days and nights in dream- 
ing some dream ; in expecting the hom- 
age of society to some precious scheme 
built on a truth, but destitute of pro- 
portion in its presentment, of justness 
in its application, and of all energy of 
will in the schemer to embody and 
vitalize it. — Emerson. 

Study 

Much study is k weariness of the 
flesh. — Bible. 


Iron sharpens iron ; scholar, the 
scholar. — Talmud. 


Studious of ease, and fond of bumble 
things. — ^Ambrose Philips. 

As turning the logs will make a dull 
fire burn, so change of studies a* null 
brain. — Longfellow. 


Strange to the world, he wore a 
bashful look ; the field his study, Na- 
ture was his book. — Bloomfield. 


There are more men ennobled by 
study than by nature. — Cicero. 


There is no study that is not capable 
of delighting us after a little applica- 
tion to it. — Pope. 


The more we study, we the more dis- 
cover our ignorance. — Shelley. 


Beholding the bright countenance of 
truth in the quiet and still air of de- 
lightful studies. — Milton. 


Whence is thy learning? hath thy toil 
O’er books consumed the midnight oil? 

— Gay. 


Exhausting thought, 

And hiving wisdom with each studious 
year. — Byron. 


When night hath set her silver lamp on 
high, 

Then is the time for study. — Bailey. 


Leisure without study is death, and 
the grave of a living man. — Seneca. 


Study is the bane of boyhood, the 
aliment of youth, the indulgence of 
manhood, and the restorative of age. — 
Landor. 


I study much, and the more I study, 
the oftener I go back to those first 
principles which are so simple that 
childhood itself can lisp them. — ^Mme. 
Swetchine. 


As land is improved by sowing it 
with various seeds, so is the mind by 
exercising it with different studies. — 
Melmoth. 


Studies teach not their own use; 
but that is a wisdom without them, 
and above them, won by observation. 
— Bacon. 


He has his Rome, his Florence, his 
whole glowing Italy, within the four 
walls of his library. He has in his 
Dooks the ruins of an antique world, 
and the glories of a modem one.— 
Longfellow. 


He that studies only men will get 
the body of knowledge without the 
soul; and he that studies only books, 
the soul without the body. — Coltcm. 
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Study detains the mind by the per- 
petual occurrence of something new, 
which may gratefully strike the imag- 
ination. — ^Dr. I. Watts, 


Fall to them, as you find your stomach 
serves you: 

No profit grows where is no pleasure 
ta’en; — 

In brief, sir, study what you most affect. 

— Shakespeare. 


The intellectual husbandry is a good 
field, and it is the worst husbandry in 
the world to sow it with trifles. — Sir 
M. Hale. 


Even those to whom Providence has 
allotted greater strength of under- 
standing can expect only to improve 
a single science. — Dr. Johnson. 


The mind of the scholar, if he would 
have it large and liberal, should come 
in contact with other minds. — Long- 
fellow. 


The resources of the scholar are pro- 
portioned to his confidence in the at- 
tributes of the intellect. — Emerson. 


Examples teach us that in military 
affairs, and all others of a like nature, 
study is apt to enervate and relax the 
courage of man, rather than to give 
strength and energy to the mind. — 
Montaigne. 


A few books, well studied, and thor- 
oughly digested, nourish the under- 
standing more tnan hundreds but gar- 
gled in the mouth, as ordinary stu- 
dents use. — E. Osborn. 


Histories make men wise ; poets, 
witty; the mathematics, subtle; natr 
ural philosophy, deep; moral, grave; 
logic and rhetoric, able to contend.— 
Bacon, 


Pi-actical application is the only 
mordant whicn will set things in the 
memory. Study without it is gymnas- 
tics, and not work, which alone will 
get Intellectual broad. — ^Lowell. 


The love of study, a passion which 
aerives fresh vigor from enjoyment, 
supplies each day, each hour, with a 


perpetual source of independent and 
rational pleasure. — Gibbon. 


If not to some peculiar end assign’d, 
Study’s the specious trifling of the mind; 
Or is at best a secondary aim, 

A chase for sport alone and not for game. 

— Young. 


Trust, therefore, for the overcoming 
of a difficulty, not to long-continued 
study after you have once become be- 
wildered, but to repeated trials at in* 
tervals. — Whately. 


Universal plodding prisons up 
The nimble spirits in the arteries; 

As motion, and long-during action tires 
The sinewy vigor of the traveller. 

—Shakespeare. 


As the soil, however rich it may be, 
cannot be productive without culture, 
so the mind without cultivation can 
never produce good fruit. — Seneca. 


One of the best methods of render- 
ing study agreeable is to live with able 
men, and to suffer all those pangs of 
inferiority which the want of knowl- 
edge always inflicts. — Sydney Smith. 


When two or three sciences are pur- 
sued at the same time if one of them 
be dry, as logic, let another be more 
entertaining, to secure the mind from 
weariness. — Dr. Watts. 


With curious art the hrain, too finely 
wrought. 

Preys on herself, and is destroy’d by 
thought : 

Constant attention wears the active mind, 
Blots out our powers, and leaves a blank 
behind. —Churchill. 

The love of study is in us the only 
lasting passion. All the others quit 
us in proportion as this miserable ma- 
chine which bolds them approaches its 
ruins. — Montesquieu. 


They are not the best students who' 
are most dependent on books. What 
can be got out of them is at best only 
material; a man must build his house 
for himself. — ^George MacDonald. 


If you devote your time to study, 
you will avoid all the irksomeness of 
this life ; nor will you long for the ap* 
proach of night, being tired of the day J 
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nor will you be a burden to yourself, 
nor your society insupportable to oth- 
ers. — Seneca. 


A boy will learn more true wisdom 
in a public school in a year than by a 
private education in five. It is not 
from masters, but from their equals, 
that youth learn a knowledge of the 
world. — Goldsmith. 


Mankind have a great aversion to 
intellectual labor, but, even supposing 
knowledge to be easily attainable, more 
people would be content to be ignorant 
than would take even a little trouble 
to acquire it. — ^Johnson. 


You are to come to your study as to 
the table, with a sharp appetite, where- 
by that which you read may the better 
digest. He that has no stomach to his 
book will very hardly thrive upon it. — 
Earl of Bedford. 


Study is like the heaven’s glorious sun. 
That will not be deep-search’ d with saucy 
looks, 

Small have continual plodders ever won, 
Save base authority from others’ bpoks. 

— Shakespeare. 


So study evermore is overshot; 

While it doth study to have what it would 
It doth forget to do the thing it should, 
And when it hath the thing it hunteth most, 
’Tis won as towns with fire, so won, so 
lost. — Shakespeare. 


The secret studies of an author are 
the sunken piers upon which is to rest 
the bridge of his fame, spanning the 
dark waters of oblivion. They are out 
of sight, but without them no super- 
structure can stand secure, — Longfel- 
low. 


Dr. Johnson held that “impatience 
of study was the mental disease of the 
present generation;” and the remark 
is still applicable. We may not be- 
lieve that there is a royal road to 
learning, but we seem to believe very 
firmly in a “popular” one. — Samuel 
Smiles. 


It is quite possible, and not uncom- 
mon, to read most laboriously, even so 
as to get by heart the words of a book, 
without really studying it at all, — that 
is, without ei^Ioying the thoughts on 
the subject. — Whately. 


The man who has acquired the habit 
of study, though for only one hour 
every day in the year, and keeps to the 
one thing studied till it is mastered, 
will be startled to see the way he has 
made at the end of a twelvemonth. — 
Bulwer-Lytton. 


Strive, while improving your one 
talent, to enrich your whole capital as 
a man. It is in this way that you es- 
cape from the wretched narrow-mind- 
edness which is the characteristic of 
every one who cultivates his specialty 
alone. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


The ancient practice of allowing 
land to remain fallow for a season is 
now exploded, and a succession of dif- 
ferent crops found preferable. The 
case is similar with regard to the un- 
derstanding, which is more relieved by 
change of study than by total inactivi- 
ty. — W. B. Clulow. 


What is the end of study? Let me know? 
Why, that to know, which else we should 
not know. 

Things hid and barr’d, you mean, from 
common sense? 

Ay, that is study’s god-like recompense. 

— Shakespeare. 


These (literary) studies are the food 
of youth, and consolation of age; they 
adorn prosperity; and are the comfort 
and refuge of adversity ; they are 
pleasant at home, and are no incum- 
brance abroad; they accompany us at 
night, in our travels, and in our rural 
retreats. — Cicero. 


A man may smoke, or drink, or take 
snuff, till he is unable to pass away 
his time without it, not to mention 
how our delight in anv particular 
study, art, or science, rises and im- 
proves in proportion to the application 
which we bestow upon it. Thus, what 
was at first an exercise, becomes at 
length an entertainment. — ^Addison. 


I remember to have heard a great 
painter say : “There are certain faces 
for certain painters, as well as certain 
subjects for certain poets.” This is as 
true in the choice of studies; and no 
one will ever relish an author tbor- 
oughly well who would not have been 
fit companion for that author, had 
they lived at the same time.— Steele. 
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Whatever study tends neither direct- 
ly nor indirectly to make us better men 
and citizens is at best but a specious 
and ingenious sort of idleness ; and the 
knowledge we acquire by it only a 
creditable kind of ignorance, nothing 
more. — Lord Bolingbroke. 

Stupidity 

Stupidity, — unconscious ignorance. 
—H. W. Shaw. 

Stupidity has no friends, and wants 
none. — Horace Greeley. 

Against stupidity the very gods fight 
unvictorious. — Schiller. 

The fault rests with the gods, who 
have made her so stupid. — Gresset. 

That fellow seems to me to possess 
but one idea, and that a wrong one. — 
Dr. Johnson. 

Heaven should be kind to stupid peo- 
ple, for no one else can be consistent- 
ly. — Balzac. 

The bookful blockhead, ignorantly read, 
With loads of learned lumber in his head. 

— Pope. 

He is not only dull himself, but the 
cause of dullness in others. — Samuel 
Johnson. 

The fool, of nature stood with stupid eyes 
And gaping mouth, that testified surprise. 

— Dryden. 

With various readings stored his empty 
skull, 

Learn'd without sense, and venerably dull. 

— Churchill. 

A pity about the people! they are 
brave enough comrades, but they have 
heads like a soapboiler^s. — Schiller. 

There is in it a placid inexhausti- 
bility, a calm, vicious infinitude, which 
will baffle even the gods. — Carlyle. 

In our wide world there is but one 
altogether fatal personage, the dunce, — 
he that speaks irrationally, that sees 
not, and yet thinks he sees. — Carlyle. 

Stupidity has its sublime as well as 
genius, and he who carries that qual- 


ity to absurdity has reached it; which 
is always a source of amusement t<r 
sensible people. — Wieland. 

For blocks are better cleft with wedges. 
Than tools of sharp or subtle edges, 

And dullest nonsense has been found 
By some to be the most profound. 

— Butler, 

Peter was dull; he was at first 
Dull, — Oh, so dull — so very dull I 
Whether he talked, wrote, or rehearsed-—?* 
Still with this dullness was he cursed — 
Dull — beyond all conception — dull. 

— Shelley. 

Style 

Style is the dress of thoughts. — Earl 
of Chesterfield. 

A temperate style is alone classical. 
• — Joubert. 

Every good writer has much idiom. 
— Landor. 

A good style fits like a good costume. 
— ^Alcott. 

Set off with numerous breaks and 
dashes. — Swift. 

Not poetry, but prose rim mad. — 
Pope. 

You gain your point if your indus- 
trious art can make unusual words 
easy. — Koscommon. 

The style of St. Jerome shines like 
ebony. — Joubert. 

A pure style in writing results from 
the rejection of everything superfluous. 
— Mme. Necker. 

Chancer, I confess, is a rough dia- 
mond, and must be polished ere he 
shine. — Dryden. 

Uncommon expressions are a disfig- 
urement rather than an embellishment 
of discourse. — Hume. 

A chaste and lucid style is indica- 
tive of the same personal traits in the 
author. — Hosea Ballou. 

The first requisite of style, not only 
in rhetoric, but in all compositions^ is 
perspicuity. — Whately. 
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Simplicity, without which no human 
performance can arrive at perfection. 
— Swift. 


Proper words in proper places. — 
Swift. 


In all you write be neither low nor vile: 
The meanest theme may have a proper 
style. — Dryden. 


The lives of trees lie only in the barks, 
And in their styles the wit of grptest 
clerks. — Butler. 


Montesquieu had the style of a ge- 
nius; Buffon, the genius of style. — 
Baron Grimm. 


Let us not write at a loose rambling 
rate, in hope the world will wink at 
all our faults. — Roscommon, 


Will no superior genius snatch the 
quill, and save me on the brink from 
writing ill?— Young. 


Nero was wont to say of his master, 
Seneca, that his style was like mortar 
without lime. — Bacon. 

An author can have nothing truly 
his own but his style. — ^Disraeli. 


A sentence, well couched, takes both 
the sense and the understanding. — 
Feltham. 


Style is the gossamer on which the 
needs of truth float through the world. 

' — Bancroft. 


Every good writer has much idiom; 
it is the life and spirit of language. — 
Landor. 


In the present day our literary ma- 
sonry is well done, but our architecture 
is poor. — Joubert. 


Grace was in all her steps, heaven 
in her eye, in every gesture dignity 
and love. — Milton. 


A good writer does not write as peo- 
ple write, but as he writes. — Montes- 
quieu. 


Xenophon wrote with a swan’s quill, 
Plato with a pen of gold, and Thucy- 
dides with a brazen stylus. — Joubert, 


The truly sublime is always easy, 
and always natural. — Burke. 

It is difficult to descend with grace 
without seeming to fall. — Blair. 


Proper words in proper places make 
the true delinition of a style. — Swift. 


Every style formed elaborately on 
any model must be affected and 
straight-laced. — Whipple. 

Men who make money rarely saun- 
ter ; men who save money rarely swag- 
ger. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

Style, after all, rather than thought, 
is the immortal thing in literature. — 
Alexander Smith. 


Style is only the frame to hold your 
thoughts. It is like the sash of a 
window; if heavy, it will obscure the 
light. — Emerson. 


One who uses many periods is a 
philosopher; many interrogations, a 
student ; many exclamations, a fanatic. 
— J. L. Basford. 


The lively phraseology of Montes- 
quieu was the result of long medita- 
tion. His words, as light as wings, 
bear on them grave reflections. — Jou- 
bert, 


If a book come from the h^rt, it 
will contrive to reach other hearts ; all 
art and author-craft are of small ac- 
count to that. — Carlyle. 


Oh, never will I trust to speeches 
penned I . * * * taffeta phrases^ 

silken terms precise, three-piled hyper- 
boles. — Shakespeare. ' 


Such labored nothings, in so strange 
a style, amaze the unlearned and make 
the learned smile. — Pope. 


Antithesis may be the blossom of 
wit, but it will never arrive at ma- 
turity unless sound sense be the trunk, 
and truth the root. — Colton. 


The old prose writers wrote as if 
they were speaking to an audience; 
while, among us, prose is invariably 
written for the eye alone. — Niebuhr, 
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Long sentences in a short composi- 
tion are like large rooms in a little 
house. — Shenstone. 


When we meet with a natural style, 
we are surprised and delighted, for we 
expected to find an author, and we 
have found a man. — Pascal. 


Obscurity in writing is commonly an 
argument of darkness in the mind. 
The greatest learning is to be seen in 
the greatest plainness. — Wilkins. 


If you would be pungent, be briefy 
for it is with words as with sunbeams 
the more they are condensed, the deep- 
er they burn. — Saxe. 


Submit your sentiments with difii- 
dence. A dictatorial style, though it 
may carry conviction, is always ac- 
companied with disgust. — Washington. 


Unconsciousness is one of the most 
important conditions of a good style 
in speaking or in writing. — Richard 
Grant White. 


Style supposes the reunion and the 
exercise of all the intellectual facul- 
ties. The style is the man. — Buffon. 


The least degree of ambiguity which 
leaves the mind in suspense as to the 
meaning ought to be avoided with the 
greatest care. — Blair. 


Wherever you find a sentence mu- 
sically worded, of true rhythm and 
melody in the words, there is some- 
thing deep and good in the meaning 
also. — Coleridge. 

With many readers brilliancy of 
style passes tor affluence of thought; 
they mistake buttercups in the grass 
for immeasurable mines of gold under 
ground. — Longfellow. 


As it is a great point of art, when 
our matter requires it, to enlarge and 
ve^r out all sail, so to take it in and 
contract it is of no less praise when 
the argument doth ask it. — Ben Jon- 
eon. 


There is nothing in words and styles 
out suitableness that makes them ac- 
ceptable and effective. — GlanvilL 


The sublime and the ridiculous are 
often so nearly related that it is diffi- 
cult to class them separately. One 
step above the sublime makes the ridi- 
culous; and one step above the ridicu- 
lous makes the sublime again. — 
Thomas Paine. 


Sir Francis Bacon observed that a 
well-written book, compared with its 
rivals and antagonists, is like Moses* 
serpent, that immediately swallowed 
up and devoured those of the Eg3rp- 
tians. — Addison. 


A sentence well couched takes both 
the sense and the understanding. I 
love not those cart-rope speeches that 
are longer than the memory of man 
can fathom. — Peltham. 


Style in painting is the same as in 
writing, — a power over materials, 
whether words or colors, by which con- 
ceptions or sentiments are conveyed. — 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


Some have a violent and turgid man- 
ner of talking and thinking; they are 
always in extremes, and pronounce 
concerning everything in the superla- 
tive. — Dr. Watts. 


Whatever professes to benefit by 
pleasing must please at once. The 
pleasures of the mind imply something 
sudden and unexpected ; that which 
elevates must always surprise. — Dr. 
Johnson. 


Mannerism is always longing to 
have done, and has no true enjoyment 
in work. A genuine, really great tal- 
ent, on the other hand, has its greatest 
happiness in execution. — Goethe. 


The scholars of Ireland seem not to 
have the least conception of style, but 
run on in a flat phraseology, often 
mingled with barbarous terms. — Swift. 

1 

• Style is indeed the valet of genius, 
and an able one too; 'but as the true 
gentleman will appear, even in rags, 
so true genius will shine, even through 
the coarsest style. — Colton. 


I hate a style, as I do a garden, that 
is wholly flat and regular, — that slides 
alot^g like an eel. and never rises to 
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what one can call an inequality* — 
Shenstone. 


The beautiful invariably possesses a 
visible and a hidden beauty; and it is 
certain that no style is so beautiful as 
that which presents to the attentive 
reader a half-hidden meaning. — Jou- 
bert 


Expression is the dress of thought, and 
still . 

Appears more decent as more suitable; 

A vile conceit in pompous woids ex- 
press’d, 

Is like a clown in regal purple dress d. 

— Pope. 


Persons are oftentimes misled in re- 
gard to their choice of dress by attend- 
ing to the beauty of colors, rather 
than selecting such colors as may in- 
crease their own beauty. — Shenstone. 


Justness of thought and style, re- 
finement in manners, good-breeding and 
politeness of every kind, can come only 
from the trial and experience of what 
is best. — Duncan. 


I look upon paradoxes as the impo- 
tent efforts of men who, not having ca- 
pacity to draw attention and celebrity 
from good sense, fly to eccentricities to 
make themselves noted. — Horace Wal- 
pole. 


Whoever wishes to attain an Eng- 
lish style, familiar but not coarse, and 
elegant but not ostentatious, must give 
his days and nights to the volumes of 
Addison. — Johnson. 


Those who make antitheses by forc- 
ing the sense are like men who make 
false windows for the sake of sym- 
metry. Their rule is not to speak 
justly, but to make accurate figures. — 
Pascal. 


He who would reproach an author 
for obscurity should look into his own 
mind and see whether it is quite clear 
there. In the dusk the plainest writ- 
ing is illegible. — Goethe. 


Propriety of thought and propriety 
of diction are commonly found togeth- 
er. Obscurity and affectation are the 
two greatest faults of style. — Macau- 
lay. 


A great writer possesses, so to 
speak, an individual and unchangeable 
style, which does not permit him easily 
to preserve the anonymous. — Voltaire. 


The way to elegancy of style is to 
employ your pen upon every errand; 
and the more trivial and dry it is, the 
more brains must be allowed for sauce, 
— F. Osborn. 


You know that in everything women 
write there are always a thousand 
faults of grammar, but, with your per- 
mission, a harmony which is rare in 
the writings of men. — Mme. de Main- 
tenon. 


The secret of force in writing lies 
not so much in the pedigree of nouns 
and adjectives and verbs, as in having 
something that you believe in to say, 
and making the parts of speech vividly 
conscious of it. — Lowell. 


One tires of a page of which every 
sentence sparkles with points, of a 
sentimentalist who is always pumping 
the tears from his eyes or your own. — 
Thackeray. 


It is far more difficult to be simple 
than to be complicated; far more dif- 
ficult to sacrifice skill and cease ex- 
ertion in the proper place, than to ex- 
pend both indiscriminately. — Ruskin. 


The way to acquire lasting esteem is 
not by the fewness of a writer’s faults, 
but the greatness of his beauties, and 
our noblest works are generally most 
replete with both. — Goldsmith. 


Nothing is so difficult as the appar- 
ent ease of a clear and flowing style; 
those graces which, from their pre- 
sumed facility, encourage all to at- 
tempt an imitation of them, are usual- 
ly the most inimitable. — Colton. 


D’Alembert tells us that Voltaire 
had always lying on his table the 
"‘Petit Car^me” of Massillon and the 
“Tragedies” of Racine; the former to 
fix his taste in prose composition, and 
the latter in poetry. — Dugald Stewart 

There is a certain majesty in plain- 
ness; as the proclamation of a prince 
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never frisks in its tropes or fine con- 
ceits, in numerous and well-turned 
periods, but commands in sober, nat- 
ural expressions. — South. 


Plutarch would rather we should ap- 
plaud his judgment than commend his 
knowledge, and would rather leave us 
with an appetite to read more than 
glutted with that we have already 
read. — Montaigne. 


As the air and manner of a gentle- 
man can be acquired only by living 
habitually in the best society, so grace 
in composition must be attained by an 
habitual acquaintance with classical 
writers. — Dugald Stewart. 


The censure of frequent and long 
parentheses has led writers into the 
preposterous expedient of leaving out 
the marks by which they are indicated. 
It is no cure to a lame man to take 
away his crutches. — Whately. 


Let the man who despises style, and 
says that he attends to the matter, 
recollect that if the lace is sold at a 
higher^ price^ than the noble metal, it 
owes its chief value to its elegance, 
and not to its material. — Yriarte. 


Redundancy of language is never 
found with deep reflection. Verbiage 
may indicate observation, but not 
thinking. He who thinks much says 
but little in proportion to his thoughts, 
^Washington Irving. 


Burke^s sentences are pointed at the 
end, instinct with pungent sense to 
the last syllable. They are like a 
charioteer's whip, which not only has 
a long and effective lash, but cracks 
and inflicts a still smarter sensation 
at the end. — John Foster. 


Miss Fdge worth and Mme. de StaSl 
have prov'ad that there is no sex in 
style; and Mme. la Roche Jacqueline, 
and the Buchesse d^Angouleme have 
proved that there is no sex in courage. 
— Colton. 


The want of a more copious diction, 
to borrow a* figure from Locke, is 
caused hj our supposing that the 
mind is like Fortiinatua’s purse, and 
Will always supply our wants, with- 


out our ever putting anything into it 
— Bovee. 


When you doubt between words, use 
the plainest, the commonest, the most 
idiomatic. Eschew fine words as you 
would rouge, love simple ones as you 
would native roses on your cheek. — 
Hare. 


The words in prose ought to ex- 
press the intended meaning; if they 
attract attention to themselves, it is a 
fault ; in the very best styles, as South- 
ey’s, you read page after page without 
noticing the medium. — Coleridge. 


Generally speaking, an author’s style 
is a faithful copy of his mind. If you 
would write a lucid style, let there 
first be light in your own mind; and 
if you would write a grand style, you 
ought to have a grand character. — 
Goethe. 


Whatever is pure is also simple. 
It does not keep the eye on itself. 
The observer forgets the window m 
the landscape it displays. A fine style 
gives the view of fancy — its figures, its 
trees, or its palaces, — without a spot. 
— Willmott. 


^ A copious manner of expression 
gives strength and weight to our ideas, 
which frequently make impression 
upon the mind, as iron does upon solid 
bodies, rather by repeated strokes than 
a single blow. — Melmoth. 


When I meet with any persons who 
write obscurely or converse confusedly, 
I am apt to suspect two things ; first, 
that such persons do not understand 
themselves; and secondly, that they 
are not worthy of being understood by 
others. — Colton. 


Only well-written works will descend 
to posterity. Fulness of knowledge, 
interesting facts, even useful inven- 
tions, are no pledge of immortality, for 
they may be employed by more skilful 
hands ; they are outside the man ; the 
style is the man himself. — Buffon. 


An era is fast approaching when no 
writer will be read by the majority, 
save and except those than can efl^ect 
that for bales of manuscriot that the 
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hydrostatic screw performs for bales of 
cotton, by condensing that matter into 
a period that before occupied a page. — 
Cottar. 


The flowery style is not unsuitable 
to public speeches or addresses, which 
amount only to compliment. The 
lighter beauties are in their place 
when there is nothing more solid to 
say; but the flowery style ought to be 
banished from a pleading, a sermon, 
or a didactic work. — Voltaire. 


To write a genuine familiar or truly 
English style is to write as anyone 
would speak in common conversation, 
who had a thorough command and 
choice of words, or who could dis- 
course with ease, force, and perspicui- 
ty, setting aside all pedantic and ora- 
torical flourishes. — Hazlitt. 


Style is the dress of thoughts; and 
let them be ever so just, if your style 
is homely, coarse, and vulgar, they will 
appear to as much disadvantage, and 
be as ill received, as your person, 
though ever so well proportioned, 
would if dressed' in rags, dirt, and 
tatters. — Chesterfield. 


In composing, think much more of 
your matter than your manner. To be 
sure, spirit, grace, and dignity of man- 
ner are of great importance, both to 
the speaker and writer ; but of infinite- 
ly more importance is the weight and 
worth of matter. — Wirt, 


■ As the mind of Johnson was robust, 
but neither nimble nor graceful, so his 
style was void of all grace and ease, 
and, being the most unlike of all styles 
to the natural effusion of a cultivated 
mind, had the least pretension to the 
praise of eloquence. — Sir J. Mackin- 
tosh. — 

Perhaps that is nearly the perfec- 
tion of good writing which is original, 
but whose truth alone prevents the 
reader from suspecting that it is so; 
and which effects that for knowledge 
which the lens effects for the sunbeam, 
when it condenses its brightness in or- 
der to increase its force, — Colton. 


It is curious for one who studies the 
action and reaction of national litera- 


ture on each other, to see the humor of 
Swift and Sterne and Fielding, after 
filtering through Richter, reappear in 
Carlyle with a tinge of Germanism 
that makes it novel, alien, or even dis- 
pleasing, as the case may be, to the 
English mind. — Lowell. 


Style! style, why, all writers will 
tell you that it is the very thing which 
can least of all be changed. A man's 
style is nea.dy as much a part of him 
as his physiognomy, his figure, the 
throbbing of his pulse, — in short, as 
any part of his being which is at least 
subjected to the action of the will. — 
F&ielon. 


The style of writing required in the 
great world is distinguished by a free 
and daring grace, a careless security, a 
fine and sharp polish, a delicate and 
perfect taste ; while that fitted for the 
people is characterized by a vigorous 
natural fulness, a profound depth of 
feeling, and an engaging naivete. — 

Goethe. 

We know much of a writer by his 
style. An open and imperious disposi- 
tion is shown in short sentences, direct 
and energetic. A secretive and proud 
mind is cold and obscure in style. An 
affectionate and imaginative nature 
pours out luxuriantly, and blossoms all 
over with ornament. — Beecher. 


Style is the physiognomy of the 
mind. It is more infallible than that 
of the body. To imitate the style of 
another is said to be wearing a mask. 
However beautiful it may be, it is 
through its lifelessness insipid and in- 
tolerable, so that even the moat ugly 
living face is more engaging, — Schop- 
enhauer. 

Any one may mouth out a passage 
with a theatrical cadence, or get upon 
stilts to tell his thoughts ; but to write 
or speak with propriety and simplicity 
is a more difficult task. Thus it is 
easy to affect a pompous style, to uae 
a word twice as big as the thing you 
want to express; it is not so easy to 
pitch upon the very word that exactly 
fits it — Hazlitt. 


In some exquisite critical hints on 
'‘Eurythmy,” Goethe remarks, “that 
the best composition in pictures is that 
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which, observing the most delicate laws 
of harmony, so arranges the objects 
that they by their position tell their 
own story.” And the rule thus ap- 
plied to composition in painting ap- 
plies no less to composition in litera- 
ture. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Propriety of thought and propriety 
of diction are commonly found togeth- 
er. Obscurity and affectation are the 
two great faults of style. Obscurity 
of expression generally springs from 
confusion of ideas ; and the same wish 
to dazzle, at any cost, which produces 
affectation in the manner of a writer, 
is likely to produce sophistry in his 
reasoning. — Macaulay. 


Harmony of period and melody of 
style have greater weight than is gen- 
erally imagined in the judgment we 
pass upon writing and writers. As a 
proof of this, let us reflect what texts 
of scripture, what lines in poetry, or 
what periods we most remember and 
quote, either in verse or prose, and we 
shall find them to be only musical ones. 
— Slienstone. 


The unaffected of every country 
nearly resemble each otjier, and a page 
of our Confucius and your Tillotson 
have scarce any material difference. 
Paltry affectation, strained allusions, 
and disgusting finery are easily at- 
tained by those who choose to wear 
them ; they are but too frequently the 
badges of ignorance or of stupidity, 
whenever it would endeavor to please. 
— Goldsmith. 


A composition which dazzles at tot 
eight by gaudy epithets, or brilliant 
turns or expression, or glittering trains 
of imagery, may fade gradually from 
the mind, leaving no enduring impres- 
sion; but words which flow fresh and 
warm from a full heart, and which are 
instinct with the life and breath of 
human feeling, pass into household 
memories, and partake of the immor- 
tality of the affections from which 
they spring. — Whipple. 


If I were to choose the people with 
whom I would spend my hours of con- 
versation, they should he certainly 
such as labored no further than to 


make themselves readily and cl^rly 
apprehended, and would have patience 
and curiosity to understand me. To 
have good sense and ability to express 
it 'are the most essential and necessary 
qualities in companions. When 
thoughts rise in us fit to utter among 
familiar friends, there needs but very 
little care in clothing them. — Steele. 


Young people are dazzled by the bril- 
liancy of antithesis, and employ it. 
Matter-of-fact men, and those who like 
precision, naturally fall into compari- 
sons and metaphor. Sprightly natures, 
full of fire, and whom a boundless im- 
agination carries beyond all rules, and 
even what is reasonable, cannot rest 
satisfied even with hyberbole. As for 
the sublime, it is only great geniuses 
and those of the very highest order 
that are able to rise to its height.— 
Bruyfere. 


lie who thinks much says but little 
in proportion to his thoughts. He se- 
lects that language which will convey 
his ideas in the most explicit and direct 
manner. He “tries to compress as 
much thought as possible into a few 
words. On the contrary, the man who 
talks everlastingly and promiscuously^ 
who seems to have an exhaustless mag- 
azine of sound, crowds so many words 
into his thoughts that he always ob- 
scures, and very frequently conceals 
them. — Washington Irving. 


Gentleness in the gait is what sim- 
plicity is in the dress. Violent ges- 
ture or quick movement inspires invol- 
untary disrespect. One looks for a 
moment at a cascade; but one sits for 
hours, lost in thought, and gazing upon 
the still water of a lake. A deliberate 
gale, gentle manners, and_ a gracious 
ton® of voice — all of which may be 
acquired — give a mediocre man an im- 
mense advantage over those vastly su- 
perior to him. To be bodily tranquil, 
to speak little, and to digest without 
effort are absolutely necessary to 
grandeur of mind or of presence, or to 
proper development of genius. — Balzac. 


Some authors write nonsense in a 
clear style, and others sense in an ob- 
scure one; some can reason withoni 
being able to persuade, others can per- 
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suade without being able to reason; 
some dive so deep that they descend 
into darkness, and others soar so high 
that they give us no light; and some, 
in a vain attempt to be cutting and 
dry, give us only that which is cut and 
dried. We should labor, therefore, to 
treat with ease of things that are diffi- 
cult; with familiarity, of things that 
are novel; and with perspicuity, of 
things that are profound, — Colton. 

Sublimity 

Above the vulgar flight of common 
souls. — Murphy. 

One source of the sublime is infinity. 
— ^Burke. 

Sublimity is Hebrew by birth. 
Coleridge. 

Hear we not the hum of mighty 
workings? — ^Keats. 

The palpable obscure. — Milton. 

Nothing so effectually deadens the 
taste of the sublime as that which is 
light and radiant — ^Burke. 

From the sublime to the ridiculous 
there is but one step. — Napoleon. 


How sublime is the audacious tau- 
tology of Mohammed, God is Godl — 
W. R. Alger. 

Anything which elevates the mind is 
sublime. Greatness of matter, space, 
power, virtue or beauty, are all sub- 
lime. — Ruskin. 


The sublime and the ridiculous are 
often so nearly related that it is diffi- 
cult to class them separately. One 
step above the sublime makes the ‘ri- 
diculous, and one step above the ridicu- 
lous makes the sublime again. — 
Thomas Paine. 


Stupidity has its sublime as well as 
genius, and he who carries that quali- 
ty to absurdity has reached it, which 
is always a source of pleasure to sen- 
sible people. — Wieland. 


The sublime, when it is introduced 
at a seasonable moment, has often car- 
ried all before it with the rapidity of 


lightning, and shown at a glance the 
mighty power of genius. — Longinus. 


“The sublime,” says Longinus, “is 
often nothing but the echo or image 
of magnanimity” ; and where this 
quality appears in any one, even 
though a syllable be not uttered, it 
excites our applause and admiration. 
— Hume. 


The sublime only paints the true, 
and that too in noble objects ; it paints 
it in all its phases, its cause and its 
effect; it is the most worthy expres- 
sion or image of this truth. Ordin- 
ary minds cannot find out the exact 
expression, and use synonymes. — 
Bruyfere. 


The sublime is the temple-step of 
religion, as the stars are of immeas- 
urable space. When what is mighty 
appears in nature, — a storm, thunder^ 
the starry firmament, death, — then ut* 
ter the word “God” before the child, 
A great misfortune, a great blessing, 
a great crime, a noble action, are 
building-sites for a child’s church. — 
Richter. 

Subordination 

I am a friend to subordination, ast 
most conducive to the happiness of so- 
ciety. There is a reciprocal pleasure 
in governing and being governed. — 
Johnson. 

Subtlety 

Subtlety may deceive you; integrity 
never will. — Cromwell. 


It is said that Windham, when he 
came to the end of a speech, often 
found himself so perplexed by his own 
subtlety that he hardly knew which 
way he was going to give his vote. 
This is a good illustration of the fal- 
laciousness of reasoning, and of the 
uncertainties which attend its prac- 
tical application. — Hare. 


Subtlety will sometimes give safety, 
no less than strength; and minute- 
ness has sometimes escaped, where 
magnitude would have been crushed. 
The little animal that kills the boa ia 
formidable chiefly from Its insignifi* 
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cance, which is incompressible by the 
folds of its antagonist. — Colton. 

Success 

Nothing succeeds so well as success. 
— Talleyrand. 


Success is the child of “audacity. — 
Beaconsfield. 


Success covers a multitude of blun- 
ders. — H. W. Shaw, 


Success consecrates the foulest 
grimes. — Seneca. 


A successful career has been full 
of blunders. — Charles Buxton. 


In success be moderate. — Franklin. 


Life lives only in success. — Bayard 
Taylor. 


Success often costs more than it is 
Worth. — E. Wigglesworth. 


He will succeed; for he believes all 
be says. — Mirabeau. 


Success is a fruit of slow growth. 
— Fielding. 


A strenuous soul hates cheap suc- 
cess — Fielding. 


Human success is a quotation from 
overhead. — Charles H. Parkhurst. 


Success makes success, as mohey 
makes money. — Ohamfort. 


The race by vigor, not by vaunts, is 
won. — Pope. 


The gods are on the side of the 
stronger. — Tacitus. 


Now, by St. ’Paul, the work goes 
bravely on. — Colley Cibber. 


The greater part performed achieves 
the less. — Dryden. 


Success causes us to be more praised 
than known.— Joseph Roux. 


The surest way not to fail is to de- 
termine to succeed.— Sheridan. 


To know how to wait is the grea^‘ 
secret of success. — De Maistre. 


There is a glare about worldly suc- 
cess, which is very apt to dazzle men’s 
eyes. — Hare. 


What succeeds we keep, and it be- 
comes the habit of mankind. — Theo- 
dore Parker. 


Who shall tax successful villany, or 
call the rising traitor to account?-- 
Havard. 


It is success that colors all in life; 
success makes fools admired, makes 
villains honest. — Thomson. 


The man who is always fortunate 
cannot easily have a great reverence 
for virtue. — Cicero. 


That which turns out well is better 
<-han any law. — Menander. 


In everything the ends well defined 
are the secret of durable success. — 
Cousin. 


Let them call it mischief ; when 
it is past and prospered, it will be 
virtue. — Ben Jonson. 


Success! to thee, as to a God, men 
bend the knee. — .®schylus. 


Didst thou never hear 

That things ill got had ever bad success? 

— Shakespeare. 


One thing is forever good; 

That one thing is Success. 

— Emerson. 


The earliest desire of succeeding is 
almost always a prognostic of suc- 
cess. — Stanislaus. 

Fortune is always on the side of 
the largest battalions. — Mme. de 
S§vign6. 

Providence is always on the side of 
the last reserve. — Attributed to Na- 
poleon I. ^ 

Success has a great tendency to con- 
ceal and throw a veil ow the evil 
deeds of men. — Demosth^es* 
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Successful minds work like a gim- 
let, — to a single point. — Bovee. 


Success is counted sweetest 
By those who ne’er succeed. 

— Emily Dickinson. 


When the shore is won at last. 

Who will count the billows past? 

— Keble. 


Th’ aspirer, once attain’d unto the top. 
Cuts off those means by which himself 
got up. — Sam’l Daniel. 

I came up-stairs into the world; for 
I was born in a cellar. — Congreve. 


From mere success nothing can be 
concluded in favor of any nation upon 
whom it is bestowed. — Atterbury. 


The surest way not to fail is to 
determine to succeed. — Sheridan. 


Singing and dancing alone will not 
advance one in the world. — Rousseau. 


’Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But we’ll do more, Sempronius; we’ll de- 
serve it. — Addison. 


They never fail who die 
In a great cause. — Byron. 


To climb steep hills 
Requires slow pace at first. 

— Shakespeare. 


The mind is hopeful ; success is in 
God’s hands, (Man proposes, God 
disposes) . — Plautus. 


The success of most things depends 
upon knowing how long it will take 
to succeed. — Montesquieu. 


The success of the wicked entices 
many more. — Phssdrus. 


With the losers let it sympathize; 
for nothing can seem foul to those 
that win. — Shakespeare. 


Almost everywhere men have become 
the particular things which their par- 
ticular work has made them. — J. G. 
Holland. 


Success serves men as a pedestal. 
It makes them seem greater when not 
measured by reflection. — Joubert 


The worst use that can be made of 
success is to boast of it. — Arthur 
Helps. 


The greatest success is confidence, 
or perfect understanding between sin- 
cere people. — Emerson. 


Give any one fortune, and he shall 
be thought a wise man. — South. 


What does it avail you, if of many 
thorns only one be removed. — Horace. 


He has carried every point, who has 
mingled the useful with the agreeable. 
— Horace. 


The stronger always succeeds. (The 
weakest goes to the wall.) — Plautus. 


Be commonplace and creeping, and 
you attain all things. — Beaumarchais. 


Success at first doth many times 
undo men at last. — Venning. 


Had I succeeded well, I had been 
reckoned amongst the wise ; our minds 
are so disposed to judge from the 
event. — Euripides. 


We tell our triumphs to the crowd, 
but our own hearts are the sole con- 
fidants of our sorrows. — Bulwer-Lyt- 
ton. 


Not that which men do worthily, 
but that which they do successfully, 
is what history makes haste to record. 
— Beecher. 


Success is full of promise till men 
get it; and then it is a last year’s 
nest, from which the bird has flown. 
— Beecher. 


Few things are impracticable in 
themselves ; and it ier for want of ap-* 
plication rather than of means, that 
men fail of success. — Rochefoucauld. 


Success produces confidence, confi- 
dence relaxes industry, and negligence 
ruins that reputation which accuracy 
had raised. — Johnson. 


Success surely come® with conscience 
in the long run, other things being 
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equal Capacity and fidelity are com- 
mercially profitable qualities. — Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


The rude reproaches of the rascal 
herd, who for the self-same actionJs, if 
successful, would be as grossly lavish 
in their praise. — Thomson. 


Success soon palls. The joyous time 
is when the breeze first strikes your 
sails, and the waters rustle under your 
bows. — Charles Buxton. 


Born for success, he seemed 

With grace to win, with heart to hold. 

With shining gifts that took all eyes. 

— Emerson. 


Better have failed in the high aim, as I, 
Than vulgarly in the low aim succeed 
As, God be thanked 1 I do not. 

— Robert Browning. 


Experience has always shown, and 
reason also, that affairs which depend 
on many seldom succeed. — Guicciar- 
dini. 


I have always observed that to suc- 
ceed in the world one should appear 
like a fool but be wise. — Montesquieu. 


There are but two ways of rising 
in the world : either by one’s own in- 
dustry or profiting by the foolishness 
of others. — La Bruyfere. 


It is a mistake to suppose that men 
succeed through success; they much 
oftener succeed through failure. — 
Samuel Smiles. 


Those who are prosperously unjust 
are entitled to panegyric, but afflicted 
virtue is stabbed with reproaches. — 
Dryden. 


Success does not consist in never 
making blunders, but in never making 
the same one the second time. — H. W. 
Shaw. 


There are none so low but that they 
have their triumphs. Small successes 
suffice for small souls. — Bovee. 


He that would relish success to pur- 
mse should keep his passion cool and 
(Is expectation low.-^eremy Collier. 


Such a nature, tickled with good 
success, disdains the shadow which 
he treads on at noon. — Shakespeare. 


If fortune wishes to make a man 
estimable, she gives him virtues ; if 
she wishes to make him esteemed, she 
gives him success. — Joubert. 


Nothing is impossible to the man 
that can will. Is that necessary ? 
That shall be. This is the only law 
of success. — Mirabeau. 


Whenever you see a man who is 
successful in society, try to discover 
what makes him pleasing, and if pos- 
sible adopt his system. — Beaconsfield. 


If you wish success in life, make 
perseverance your bosom friend, ex- 
perience your wise counselor, caution 
your elder brother, and hope your 
guardian genius. — Addison. 


Had I miscarried, I had been a vil- 
lain ; for men judge actions always by 
events; but when we manage by a 
just foresight, success is prudence, and 
possession right. — Higgons. 


To know a man, observe how he 
wins his object, rather than how he 
loses it; for when we fail, our pride 
supports us, — when we succeed, it be- 
trays us. — Colton. 


One line, a line fraught with in- 
struction, includes the secret of Lord 
Kenyon’s final success, — he was pru- 
dent, he was patient, and he perse- 
vered. — G. Townsend. 


He that climbs the tall tree has won right 
to the fruit, 

He that leaps the wide gulf should prevail 
in his suit. - — Scott. 


One of the greatest of a great man^a 
qualities is success : ’t is the result of 
all the others; ’t is a latent power 
in him which compels the favor of the 
gods, and subjugates fortune. — Thack- 
eray. 


It is success that colors all in life; 
success makes fools admired, makes 
villains honest ; all the proud virtue of 
this vaunting world fawns on success 
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and power, however acquired. — ^Thom- 
Bon. 

One way in which fools succeed 
where wise men fail is that through 
ignorance of the danger they some- 
times go coolly about a hazardous 
business. — Whately. 

It is a great presumption to ascribe 
our successes to our own management, 
and not to esteem ourselves upon any 
blessing, rather as it is the bounty of 
heaven, than the acquisition of our 
own prudence. — Addison. 

Virtue without success is fair pic- 
ture shown by an ill light; but Ipcky 
men are favorites of heaven : all own 
the chief when fortune owns the 
ca-^$e. — Dryden. 


y ow is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York; 
And all the clouds that lour’d upon our 
house , , . , 

In the deep bosom of the ocean buried. 

— Shakespeare. 


The great highroad of human wel- 
fare lies along ^ the old highway of 
steadfast well-doing ; and they who are 
the most persistent, and the work in 
the truest spirit, will invariably be 
fhe most successful; success treads on 
the heels of every right effort. — Sam- 
uel Smiles. 


The thinking part of mankind do 
wot form their judgment from events; 
and their equity will ever attach equal 
glory to those actions which deserve 
success, and those which have been 
crov/ned with it. — Washington. 


Constant success shows us but one 
side of the world; for, as it surrounds 
us with friends, who will tell us only 
our merits, so it silences those ene- 
mies from whom alone we can learn 
our defects.' — Colton. 


There may come a day 
Which crowns Desire with gift, and Art 
with truth, 

And Lore with bliss, and Life with wiser 
youth I — Bayard Taylor. 


Julius Ccesar owed two millions 
when he risked the experim^it of be- 


ing general in Gaul. If Julius Cae- 
sar had not lived to cross the Rubi- 
con, and pay off his debts, what would 
his creditors have called Julius Caesar 1 
— ^Bulwer-Lytton. 


It is possible to indulge too great 
contempt for mere success, which is 
frequently attended with all the prac- 
tical advantages of merit itself, and 
with several advantages that merit 
alone can never command. — W. B. Clu- 
low. 


Hast thou not learn’d what thou art often 
told, 

A truth still sacred, and believed of old, 
That no success attends on spears and 
swords 

Unblest, and that the battle is the Lord’s? 

— Cowper. 


The talent of success is nothing 
more than doing what you can do well, 
and doing well whatever you do with- 
out a thought of fame. If it comes 
at all it will come because it is de- 
served, not because it is sought after. 
— Longfellow. 


Yet the success of plans and the 
advantage to be derived from them 
do not at all times agree, seeing the 
gods claim to themselves the right 
to decide as to the final result. — ^Am- 
mianus Marcellinus. 


He that would relish success to a 
good purpose should keep his passions 
cool, and his expectations low; and 
then it is possible that his fortune 
might exceed his fancy; for an advan- 
tage always rises by surprise, and is 
almost always doubled by being un- 
looked for. — Jeremy Collier. 


Popularity disarms envy in well- 
disposed minds. Those are ever the 
most ready to do justice to others 'who 
feel that the world has done them jus- 
tice. When success has not this ef- 
fect in opening the mind it is a sign 
that it has been ill-deserved. — Hazlitt. 


The surest hindrance to success is 
to have too high a standard of refine- 
ment in our own minds, or too high 
an opinion of the judgment of the 
public. He who is determined not to 
be satisfied with anything short of 
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perfection will never do anything at 
all either to please himself or others. 
— Hazlitt. 


The secret of pleasure in life, as 
distinct from its great triumphs of 
transcendent joy, is to live in a series 
of small, legitimate successes. By le- 
gitimate I mean such as are not ac- 
companied by self-condemnation. — 
Sydney Dobell. . 


‘T confess,” says a thoughtful 
writer, “that increasing years bring 
with them an increasing respect for 
men who do not succeed in life, as 
those words are commonly used.” Ill 
success sometimes arises from a con- 
science too sensitive, a taste too fas- 
tidious, a self-forgetfulness too ro- 
mantic, a modesty too retiring. — G. A. 
Sala. 


To judge by the event is an error all 
commit : for in every instance courage, 
if crowned with success, is heroism; 
if clouded by defeat, temerity. When 
Nelson fought his battle in the Sound, 
it was the result alone that decided 
whether he was to kiss a hand at 
court or a rod at a court-martial. — 
Colton. 


Mankind worships success, but 
thinks too little of the means by which 
it is attained, — what days and nights 
'of watching and weariness; how year 
after year has dragged on, and seen 
the end still far off: all that counts 
for little, if the long struggle do not 
close in victory. — H. M. Field. 


Success seems to be that which 
forms the distinction between confi- 
dence and conceit. Nelson, _ when 
young, was piqued at not being no- 
ticed in a certain paragraph of the 
newspapers, which detailed an action 
wherein he had assisted. '‘But never 
mind,” said he; “I will one day have 
a Gazette of my own,” — Colton. 


The path of success in business is 
invariably the path of common-sense. 
Notwithstanding all that is^ said 
about “lucky hits,” the best kind of 
success in every man^s life is not that 
which comes by accident. The only 


“good time coming” we are justified 
in hoping for is that which we are 
capable of making for ourselves. — 
Samuel Smiles. 


Both as to high and low indiffer- 
ently, men are prepossessed, charmed, 
fascinated by success ; successful 
crimes are praised very much like vir- 
tue itself, and good fortune is not far 
from occupying the place of the whole 
cycle of virtues. It must be an atro- 
cious act, a base and hateful deed, 
which success would not be able to 
justify. — Bruyfere. 


There is nothing so sure of succeed- 
ing as not to be over brilliant, as to 
be entirely wrapped up in one’s self, 
and endowed with a perseverance 
which, in spite of all * the rebuffs it 
may meet with, never relaxes in the 
pursuit of its object. It is incredible 
what may be done by dint of impor- 
tunity alone ; and where shall we find 
the man of real talents who knows how 
to be importunate enough ! — Baron de 
Grimm. 


Salvation is the only real success. 
Men are called successful who succeed 
in a section or two. What if three 
air-tight compartments keep dry, 
when the bulkheads break and the 
ship sinks? What if a man wins a 
boat race, a horse race, a lottery prize, 
and cannot speak grammatically, and 
does not know one good book nor 
one star nor tune nor flower from 
another, nor ever had a real friend? 
Is- that success? Salvation is sound- 
ness. To have a splendid digestion, 
but a feeble mind; ^ to have 
muscles standing out like whip- 
cords, but lungs that are af- 
fected ; to have perfect sight and 
hearing, but a weak heart, is this 
success? Is this soundness? Salva- 
tion is health, wholeness, holiness. It 
is to be right all round. I may miss 
perfect success in the world of business 
and in the world of health. I need 
not in the real world — the moral, — 
in the real — the spiritual.^ God’s 
holiness is expressed in His love. 
Therefore love is wholeness, and ta 
love is to fulfil — to fill full — God’s 
law, and be right all round. Beam 
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then to love God and your brother 
and all things great and small. L^e 
is our “chance of learning love.” To 
make money, to win academic degrees, 
to lead political armies, and not to 
love .up and down, right and left, is 
to have missed success. Men suspect 
it now. They will know it by and 
by. — Maltbie Babcock, 

Suffering 

buffering is part of the divine idea. 
— Henry Ward Beecher. 

Mirth cannot move a soul in agony. 
— Shakespeare. 

Some of His children must go into 
the furnace to testify that the Son 
of God is there with them.— E. Pren- 
tiss. 


Knowledge by suffering entereth. 
And Life is perfected by Death. 

— E. B- Browning. 


A great part of human suffering 
has its root in the nature of man, 
and not in that of bis institutions. — 
Lowell. 


For there are deeds 

Which have no form, sufferings which 
have no tongue. — Shelley. 

We have suffered lightly, if we have 
suffered what we should weep for. — 
Seneca. 


What is deservedly suffered must he 
borne with calmness, but when the 
pain is unmerited, the grief is resist- 
less. — Ovid. 


Suffering is my gain; I bow 
To my heavenly Father’s wilU 
And receive it hushed and still: 
Suffering is my worship now. 

— Jean Paul Richter. 


Those who inflict must suffer, for they see 
The work of their own hearts, and that 
must be 

Our chastisement or recompense. 

—Shelley. 


And taste 

The melancholy joys of evils pass’d, 

For he who much has suffer’d, much will 
know. — Homer, 


The cross of Christ is the pledge to 
4S that the deepest suffering may be 


the condition of the highest blessing; 
the sign, not of God’s displeasure, but 
of His widest and most compassion* 
ate face. — Dean Stanley. 


They, the holy ones and weakly. 

Who the cross of suffering bore, 
Folded their pale hands so meekly, 
Spake with us on earth no more' 

— Longfellow. 


Our merciful Father has no pleas- 
ure in the sufferings of His children; 
He chastens them in love; He never 
inflicts a stroke He could safely spare ; 
He inflicts it to purify as well as to 
punish, to caution as well as to cure, 
to improve as well as to chastise. — 
Hannah More. 


Not till I was shut up to prayer 
and to the study of God’s word by 
the loss of earthly joys— sickness de- 
stroying the flavor of them all— did I 
begin to penetrate the mystery that is 
learned under the cross. ^ And won- 
drous as it is, how simple is that mys- 
tery I To love ■ Christ, and to know 
that I love Him — this is all. — E. Pren- 
tiss. 


To each his suff’rings; 'all are men, 
Condemn’d alike to groan; , 

The tender for another’s pam, 

Th’ unfeeling for his own. . 

Yet ah! why should they know their fate. 
Since sorrow never comes too late, 

And happiness too swiftly flies? 

Thought would destroy their paradise. 

— Gray. 

Suggestion 

Suggestion is generally better than 
Definition. There is a seeming dog- 
matism about Definition that Is often 
repellent, while Suggestion, on the 
contrary, disarms suspicion and sum- 
mons to co-operation and experiment. 
Definition provokes discussion. Sugges- 
tion provokes’ to love and good works. 
Defining is limiting, Suggestion is en- 
larging. Defining calls a halt ; Sug- 
gestion calls for an advance. Defining 
involves the peril of contentment: “I 
am here, I rest.” '‘Thus far,” says 
Definition, and draws a map. “West- 
ward,” cries Suggestion, and builds 
a boat. — Maltbie Babcock. 

Suicide 

We most not pluck death from tht 
Maker’s hand. — ^Bailey. 
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Suicide is not a remedy. — James 
Garfield. 


A. 


disagreeable, is not the part of a brave 
man, but of a coward. — ^Aristotle. 


Child of despair, and suicide by 
name. — Savage. 


He that cuts off twenty years of life 
Cuts off so many years of fearing death. 

— Shakespeare. 


He only who gave life has a power 
over it. — Richardson. 


’T is more brave to live than to die. 
— Owen Meredith. 


Bid abhorrence hiss it round the 
world. — Young. 


He is not valiant that dares lie; 
btit he that boldly bears calamity. — 
Massinger. 


When all the blandishments of life are 
gone, 

The coward sneaks to death, the brave 
live on. — G. Sewell. 


Against self-slaughter there is a pro- 
hibition so divine, that cravens my 
weak hand. — Shakespeare. 


God has appointed us captains of 
this our bodily fort, which, without 
treason to that majesty, are never to 
be delivered over till they are demand- 
ed. — Sir P. Sidney. 


That kills himself to avoid misery, fears 

And at the best shows but a bastard yalor. 

— Massinger. 


I do find it cowardly and vile, 
For fear of what might fall, so to prevent 
The time of life. —Shakespeare. 


He, with delirious laugh, the dagger hurl’d, 
And burst the ties that bound him to the 
world ! — Campbell. 


Howl leap into the pit our life to save? 
To save our life leap all into the grave. 

— Cowper. 


This is that rest this vain world lends, 
To end in death that all things ends. 

— S. Daniel. 


Beware of desperate steps. The darkest 

Live tili tomorrow, will have passM away. 

— Cowper. 


I^m weary of conjectures : this must 
end them. — Addison. 


It is no less vain to wish death 
than it is cowardly to fear it. — Sir 
P. Sidney. 


Shall Nature, erring from her first 
command, self;pr6servation, fall by her 
own band? — Granville. 


Self-murder, that infernal crime. 

Which all the gods level their thunder at I 

— Fane. 


There is no refuge from confession 
but suicide ; and suicide is confession. 
— Daniel Webster. 


To die in order to avoid the pains 
of poverty, love, or anything that is 


I look upon indolence as a sort of 
suicide ; for the man in efficiently de- 
stroyed, though the appetite of the 
brute may survive. — Chesterfield. 


Some indeed have been so affectedly 
vain as to counterfeit immortality, 
and have stolen their death in hopes 
to be esteemed immortal. — Sir T. 
Browne. 


By all human laws, as well as di- 
vine, self-murder has ever been agreed 
on as the greatest crime.— Sir W. 
Temple. 


You ever-gentle gods, take my breath from 
me; ... 

Let not my worser spirit tempt me again 
To die before you please! — Shakespeare. 


Bravest at the last^ 

She levelFd at our purposes, and, being 
royal, , 

Took her own way. — Shakespeare. 


What poetical suicides and sublime 
despair might have been prevented by 
a timely dose of blue pill, or the offer 
of a loge auoo Italiens Charles 

Morgan. 


The more pity that great folk should 
have countenance in this world to 
drown or hang themselves, more than 
their even Christian.-^Shakespeare. 
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We ought not to quit our post with- 
out the permission of Him who com- 
mands; the post of man is life.-^ 
Pythagoras. 


When affliction thunders over our 
roofs, to hide our heads, and run into 
our graves, shows us no men, but 
makes us fortune’s slaves. — Ben Jon- 
son. 


My spirit shrunk not to sustain 
The searching throes of ceaseless pain; 
Nor sought the self-accorded grave 
Of ancient fool and modem knave. 

— Byron. 


Fool I I mean not that poor-souled 
piece of heroism, self-slaughter. Oh, 
no ; the miserablest day we live there’s 
many a better thing to do than die ! — 
George Parley, 


Our time is fix’d; and all our days are 
number’d! 

Hew long, how short, we know not: this 
we know . 

Duty requires we calmly wait the sum- 
mons, , . 

Nor dare to stk till heaven shall give^per- 
missipn. — Blair. 


Ah yes, the sea is still and deep. 

All things within its bosom sleep! 

A single step, and all is o’er, 

A plunge, a bubble, and no more. 

— Longfellow. 


the ills we have, than fly to other* 
that we know not of. — Shakespeare. 


But if there be an hereafter, 
And that there is, conscience, uninfluenc’d 
And suffer’d to speak out, tells every man. 
Then must it be an awful thing to die; 
More horrid yet to die by one’s own hand. 

— Blair. 


Suicides pay the world a bad com- 
pliment. Indeed, it may so happen 
that the world has been beforehand 
with them in incivility. Granted. 
Even then the retaliation is at their 
own expense. — Zimmermann. 


Men would not be so hasty to aban- 
don the world either as monks or as 
suicides, did they but see the jewels 
of wisdom and faith which are scat- 
tered so plentifully along its paths; 
and lacking which no soul can come 
again from beyond the grave to gather. 
— Mountford. 


Suicide is not to fear death, but yet 
to be afraid of life. It is a brave 
act of valour to contemn death; but 
when life is more terrible than death, 
it is then the truest valour to dare 
to live ; and herein religion hath 
taught us a noble example, for all the 
valiant acts of Curtins, Scarvola, or 
Codrus, do not parallel or match that 
one Job. — Sir Thomas Browne. 


Those men who destroy a healthful 
constitution of body by intemperance 
as manifestly kill themselves as those 
who hang or poison or drown them- 
selves. — Sherlock. 


He who, superior to' the checks of 
Nature, dares make his life the vic- 
tim of his reason, does in some sort 
that reason deify, and take a flight 
at heaven, — Young. 


Suicide sometimes proceeds from 
cowardice, but not always; for cow- 
ardice sometimes prevents it, since as 
many live because they are afraid to 
die as die because they are afraid to 
live. — Colton. 


The dread ot something after death, 
that undiscovered country, from whose 
bourne no traveller returns, puzzles 
the will, and makes us raliier bear 


Suicide is a crime the most revolt- 
ing to the feelings; nor does any rea- 
son suggest itself to our understand- 
ing by which it can be justified. It 
certainly originates in that species of 
fear which we denominate poltroonery. 
For what claim can that man have to 
courage who trembles at the frowns 
of fortunes? True heroism consists in 
being superior to the ills of life in 
whatever shape they may challenge 
him to combat — Napoleon. 


Our pious ancestors enacted a law 
that suicides should be buried where 
four roads meet, and that a cart-load 
of stones should be thrown upon the 
body. Yet when gentlemen or ladies 
commit suicide, not by cord or steel, 
but by turtle-soup or lobster-salad, 
they may be burled in consecrated 
ground, and under the apspices of the 
Church ; and the publit are not 
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aybamed to read an epitaph on their 
tombstones false enough to make the 
marble blush. Were the barbarous 
old law now in force that punished the 
body of the suicide for the offence of 
his soul, we should find many a Mount 
Auburn at the cross-roads. — Horace 
Mann. 


To be, or not to be, that is the question: 

Whether ’tis nobler in the mind, to suffer 

The Slings and arrows of outrageous for- 
tune. 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And by opposing end them? To die — to 
sleep; — 

No more; and, by a sleep, to say we end 

The heart-ache, and the thousand natural 
shocks 

That flesh is heir to, ’tis a consummation. 

Devoutly to be wish’d. — Shakespeare. 


Who would bear the whips and scorns of 
time, 

The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s 
contumely, ' 

The pangs of dispriz’d love, the law’s de- 
lay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 

When he himself might his quieWs make 

With a bare bodkin? — Shakespeare. 

Summer 


Through the lightened air a higher 
lustre and a clearer calm, diffusive, 
trembles. — ^Thomson. 


Beneath the winter’s snow lie germs 
of summer flowers. — ^Whittier. 


Our summer such a russet liyery 
wears as in a garment often dyed ap- 
pears. — Dryden. 


Who loves not more the night of 
June than cold December’s gloomy 
noon? — Sir Walter Scott. 


’T is the summer prime, when the 
noiseless air in perfumed chalice lies. 
— Mrs. B. Oakes Smith. 


For men, like butterflies, show not 
their mealy wings but to the summer. 
— Shakespeare. 


Then crowned with flowery hay, 
came real joy, and summer, with his 
fervid-beaming eye. — Burns. 


It’s surely summer, for there’s a swallow: 
Come one swallow, his mate will follow. 
The bird race quicken and wheel and 
thicken. — Christina G. Rossetti. 


Thy eternal summer shall not fade. 
—Shakespeare, 


The Indian Summer, the dead Sum- 
mer’s soul.— Mary Clemmer. 


White clouds, whose shadows haunt the 
dee;), 

Light mists, whose soft embraces keep 
The sunshine on the hills asleep 1 

— Whittier. 


Child of sun, refulgent summer, 
comes. — Thomson. 


Summer’s parching heat. — Shake- 
speare. 


The air qf summer was sweeter than 
wine. — Longfellow. 


Now Simmer blinks on flowery braes, 
And o’er the crystal streamlet plays. 

— Burns. 


All green and fair the summer lies, 
just budded from the bud of spring. — 
Susan CooHdge. 


Bright summer Is crowned with 
roses; deep in the forest arbutus doth 
hide. — Dora Goodale. 


While the dog-roses blow and the 
dew^pangles shine, — Eliza Cook. 


Very hot and still the air was, 

Very smooth the gliding river, 
Motionless the sleeping shadows. 

— Longfellow. 


Then came the jolly summer, being flight 
In a thin sil'icen cassock, coloured green. 
That was unhned all, to be more light. 

— Spenser. 


Now, every field and every tree is 
in bloom ; the woods are now in full 
leaf, and the year is in its highest 
beauty. — Virgil. 


Before green apples blush, 

Before green nuts embrown, 

Why, one. day in the country 
Is worth a month in town. 

—-Christina G. Rossetti. 


Heat, ma’am! it was so dmdful 
here, that I found there was nothing 
left for it but to take off my flesh and 
sit in my bones. — Sydney Smith. 
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Patient o£ thirst and toil, i ^ , 

Son of the desert, e’en the camel feels, 
Shot through his wither’d heart, the hery 
blast. —Thomson. 


0 for a lodge in a garden of cucumbers. 

O for an iceberg or two at control! 

O for a vale that at midday the dew cum- 
bers! . . , 

O for a pleasure trip up to the polei 
— Rossiter Johnson. 


Here is the ghost _ 

Of a summer that lived for us. 

Here is a promise 

Of summer to be. . tt i 

— Wm. Ernest Henley. 


Thou’rt bearing hence thy roses, 

Glad summer, fare thee well! 
Thou’rt singing thy last melodies 
In every wood and dell. 

— Mrs. Hemans. 


All green and fair the Summer lies. 
Just budded from the bud of Soring, 
With tender blue of wistful skies, 

And winds which softly sing. 

— Susan Coolidge. 


The weary August day^s are long; 

The locusts sing a plaintive song. 

The cattle miss their master s call 
When they see the sunset shadows fall. 

— E. C. Stedman. 


But see, the shepherds shun ,the noonday 
beat, . 

The lowing herds to murmuring brooks 
retreat, ’ _ , 

To closer shades the panting flocks re- 
move; 

Ye gods I and is there no relief for love? 

— Pope. 


That beautiful season 
♦ * * the Summer of All-Saints! 

Filled was the air with a dreamy and 
magical light; and the landscape 
Lay as if new created in all the freshness 
of childhood. — Longfellow. 


From brightening fields of ether fair-dis- 
closed. 

Child of the Sun, refulgent Summer comes, 
In pride of youth, and felt through Na- 
ture’s depth; 

He comes, attended by the sultry Hours, 
And ever-fanning breezes, on his way. 

— Thomson. 


O summer day beside the jovous sea! 

O summer day so wonderful and white, 
So full of gladness and so full of pain! 
Forever and forever shalt thou be 
To some the gravestone of a dead delight, 
To some the landmark of a new domain. 

— Longfellow. 


O thou who passest through our valleys in 

Thy strength, curb thy fierce steeds, allay 
the heat 

That flames from their large nostrils! 
Thou, O Summer, 

Oft pitchest here thy golden tent, and oft 

Beneath pur oaks hast slept, while we be- 
held 

With ioy thy ruddy limbs and flourishing 
hair: — Wm. Blake. 


Oh, father’s gone to market-town, he was 
up before the day^ 

And Jamie’s after robins, and the man is 
making hay, 

And whistling down the hollow goes the 
boy that minds the mill, 

While mother from the kitchen door is 
calling with a will, 

**PollyI — Polly! — The cows are m the 
corn I Oh, where’s Polly?” 

— R. W. Gilder. 


Through the open door 
A drowsy smell of flowers — gay heliotrope, 
And white sweet clover, and shy mignon- 
ette-- 

Comes faintly in, and silent chorus lends 
To the pervading symphony of peace. 

—Whittier. 


The summer dawn’s reflected hue 
To purple changed Loch Katrine blue. 
Mildly and soft the western breeze 
Just kiss’d the lake, just stirr’d the trees. 
And the pleased lake, like maiden coy. 
Trembled but dimpled not fpr joy. 

— Scott. 


From all the misty morning air, there 
comes a summer sound, 

A murmur as of waters from ski^s, and 
trees, and ground. 

The birds they sing upon the wing, the 
pigeons bill and coo. — ^R. W. Gilder. 


The sun has drunk 

The dew that lay upon the morning grass; 
There is no rustling in the lofty elm 
That canopies my dwelling, and its shade 
Scarce^ cools me. All is silent save the 
faint 

And interrupted murmur of the bee, 
Settling on the sick flowers, and then 
again 

Instantly on the wing. —Bryant 


All-conquering Heat, O, intermit thy wrath! 

And on my throbbinjg temples, potent thus, 

Beam not so fierce! incessant still you flow. 

And still another fervent flood suecftds, 

Pour’d on the bead profuse. In vain I 
sigh, 

And restless turn, and look around fo# 
night; 

Night is far off; and hotter Hours ap- 
proach. ' —Thomson. 
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But how unlike to April’s closing daysl 

High climbs the sun, and darts his power- 
ful rays; 

Whitens the fresh drawn mould and 
pierces through 

The cumbrous clods that tumble round the 
plough. — Bloomfield. 


Dust on thy mantle! dust. 

Bright Summer, on thy livery of green! 
A tarnish as of rust, 

Dims thy late brilliant sheen; 

And thy young glories, — leaf and bud and 
flower, — 

Change cometh over them with every hour. 

— Wm. D. Gallagher. 

Sun. 

God’s lidless eye! — Horace Smith. 

O sun ! of this great world both 
eye and soul. — Milton. 


He maketh His sun to rise on the 
eyil and on the good. — Bible. 


Shines upon all men with impartial 
light.— Cowley. 


The glorious lamp of heaven, the 
sun. — Herrick. 


Her sun is gone down while it is 
yet day. — Bible. 


Suns are sunflowers of a higher 
light. — Richter. 


That orbed continent, the fire that 
severs day from night. — Shakespeare, 


The sun, God’s crest upon His az- 
ure shield, the heavens. — Bailey. 


The sun with one eye vieweth all 
the world. — Shakespeare. 


Neither the sun npr death can be 
looked at steadily, — Rochefoucauld. 

High In his chariot glowed the }amp 
of day. — Fafoowr, • 

’There sinks the ne|tilou,s star jwe 
cal! the Sun. — Tennysw. 

Tb^ heavetily-harr^esi’d ’ 

Begitrs his ^Id^ progress in the eai^r 
— *Shakessp6are. 

The sun, reacting upon the mhd 
of strands and shores^ is unpolluted 
3n his beam. — Jeremy Taylor. 


Siui 


But yonder comes the powerful king 
of day rejoicing in the east. — ^Thom- 
son. 


Now, ere the sun advance his burning eye, 
The day to cheer, and night’s dank dew ta 
dry. — Shakespeare. 


The glorious lamp of heaven, the 
radiant sun, is Nature’s eye. — Dryden, 


Let others hail the rising sun; 1 
bow to that whose course is run.— 
Garrick. 


The sun was set, and Vesper, to 
supply his absent beams, had lighted 
up the sky. — Dryden. 


All the world’s bravery that delights 
our eyes is but thy several liveries. — 
Cowley. 


He fires the proud tops of the east- 
ern pines, and darts his light through 
every guilty hole. — Shakespeare. 


The sun stands, at midnight, blood- 
red, on the mountains of the North. — 
Longfellow. 


In the warm shadow of her loveli- 
ness he kissed her with his beams. — 
Shelley. 


The sun is all about the world we 
see, the breath and strength of every 
spring. — Swinburne. 


The very dead creation from thy 
touch assumes a mimic life. — Thom- 
son. 


A sunbeam passes through pollution 
unpolluted. — Eusebius. 


The downward sun looks out ef- 
fulgent from amid the flash of broken 
clouds. — Thomson. 


Now deep in ocean sank the lamp- of light. 
And duftw behind' the^ cloudy veil of. .night. 

Pcjpe.. , 

^ . f, ) j< , , , . , 

Shine out, fair sun^ till I nave bought a 
glass, , , f ' 

That I may see* my shadp^W as/,1 

' , ^ ^ ^ " “Shtakfe^p'eafe. ^ 

He from our sight, retires awhile^ 
and; then, rises and shines p’er^ all thi, 
world agaim—Fieldins. , , 
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Sunlight is like the breath of life 
to the pomp of autumn. — Hawthorne. 


At length the sun began to peep, 
And gild the surface of the deep. 

— Somerville. 


chamber, “it is at least his cousin- 
german. ’ ’ — Carlyle. 


What light through yonder window breaks! 
It is the east, and Juliet is the sun! — 
Arise, fair sun, and kill the envious moon. 

— Shakespeare. 


Pleasantly, between the pelting 
showers, the sunshine gushes down. — 
Bryant. 

The sun shineth upon the dunghill 
and is not corrupted. — Lyly. 

The sun, too, shines into cesspools, 
and is not polluted. — Diogenes Daer- 
tius- 


. The great luminary 
Aloof the vulgar constellations thick, 

That from his lordly eye keep distance 
due, 

Dispenses light from far. — Milton 


She stood breast-high amid the corn, 
Clasp’d by the golden light of morn, 
Like the sweetheart of the sun. 

Who many a glowing kiss had won. 

— Hood. 


The selfsame sun that shines upon his 
<^ourt . r ... t. * 

Hides not his visage from our cottage, but 
Looks on alike. — Shakespeare. 


I ’gin to be aweary of the suri, 

And wish the estate o’ the world were now 
undone. — Shakespeare^ 


The sun, centre and sire of light, 
The keystone of the world-built arch of 
heaven. —Bailey. 


See the gold sunshine patching. 

And streaming and streaking _ across 
The gray-green oaks; and catching, 

By its soft brown beard, the moss. 

— Bailey. 


Though the sun scorches us some- 
times, and gives us the headache, we 
do not refuse to acknowledge that we 
sand in need of lii« warmth. — Philip 
de Mornay. 


In his east the glorious lamp was 
seen, regent of the day ; and all the 
horizon round, invested with bright 
rays. — Milton. 

The radiant sun sends from above 
ten thousand blessings down, nor is 
he set so high for show alone. — Gran- 
ville. 


Thou sun, whose beams adorn the 
spheres, and with unwearied swiftness 
move to form the circles of our years. 
— Dr. Watts. 


The weary sun hath made a golden 
Bet, and by tlje bright track of his 
fiery car, gives signal of a goodly day 
to-morrow. — Shakespeare. 


When the sun shines on you, yon 
see your friends. It reauires sunshine 
to be seen by them to advantage! — 
Lady Blessington. 


Busy old fool, unruly sun, 

Why dost thou thus, 

Through windows and through curtains 
call on us? — John Donne. 


“If that is not God,” said Mira- 
beau, as the sun shone into his death- 


There was not, on that day, a speck to 
stain 

The azure heaven; the blessed sun alon,^ 
In unapproachable divinity. 

Career’d, rejoicing in his fields of light. 

— Southey. 


The glorious sun stays in his course, 
and plays the alchemist, turning with 
splendor of his precious eye the meagre 
cloddy earth to glittering gol<J. — 
Shakespeare. 


The sngelB even 
Draw strength from gazing on its glance, 
Though none its meaning fathom may; 
The world’s tmwithcr’d countenance 
Is bright as at creation's day. — ^Gocthe. 


Thou tide of glory, which no rest doth 
know, 

But ever ebb and ever flow I 
Thou golden shower of a trpe Jovel 
Who doth in thee descend» and heaven 
to earth make love. — ^Cowley. 


The sun, which is as a bridegroom 
coming out of his chamber, and re- 
ioie^h as a strong man to run a race. 
His going forth is from the end of 
the heaven, and his circuit unto the 
en<fe of it. And there hi nothing Ilo 
from the heat thereof. — Bible. 
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Whence are thy beams, O sun ! thy 
everlasting light? Thou comest |orth 
in thy awful beauty; the stars hide 
themselves in the sky; the moon, cold 
and pale, sinks in the western wave: 
but thou thyself mo vest alone. — Mac- 
pherson. 

Through the soft ways of heaven, and air, 
and sea, 

Which open all their pores to thee, 

Like a clear river thou dost glide. 

And with they living stream through the 
close channel slide. — Cowley. 

And see — the Sun himself! — on wings 
Of glory up the East he springs. 

Angel of Light! who from the time 
Those heavens began their march sublime. 
Hath first of all the starry choir 
Trod in his Maker’s steps of fire! 

— Moore. 

Most glorious art thoul when from thy 
pavilion 

Thou lookest forth at morning; flinging 
wide 

Its curtain clouds of purple and vermillion. 
Dispensing life and light on every side. 

— Barton, 

Till, as a giant strong, a bridegroom gay. 
The sun Springs dancing through the gates 
of day, 

He shakes his dewy locks, and hurls his 
beams 

O'er the proud hills, and down the glowing 
streams : 

His fiery coursers hound above the main, 
And whirl the car along th’ ethereal plain: 
The fiery courses and the car display 
A stream of glory and a flood of day. 

— Broome. 

And the sun had on a crown 
Wrought of ^Ided thistledown. 

And a scarf of velvet vappr 
And a raveled rainbow gown; 

And his tinsel -tangled hair 
Tossed and lost upon the air 
Was glossier and flossier 
Than any anywhere. 

— blames Whitcomb Riley. 

Failing yet gracious, 

Slow pacing, soon homing, 

A patriarch that strolls 
Through the tents of his children, 

The sun as he journeys 
His round on the lower 
Ascents of the blue, 

Washes the roofs ^ 

^ And the hillsides with clarity. 

— Wm. Ernest Henley. 

The glorious sun — the centre and 
soul of our system — the lamp that 
ights it,— the nre that heats it. — the 


magnet that guides and controls it; 
—the fountain of colour, which gives 
its azure to the sky, its verdure to the 
fields, its rainbow-hues to the gay 
world of flowers and the purple light 
of love to the marble cheek of youth 
and beauty, — Sir David Brewster. 

More joyful eyes look at the setting 
than at the rising sun. Burdens are 
laid down by the poor, whom the sun 
consoles more than the rich. No star 
and no moon announce the rising sun ; 
and does not the setting sun, like a 
lover, leave behind his image in the 
moon? I yearn towards him when he 
sets, not when he rises. — Richter. 

Blest power of sunshine! genial day. 
What balm, what life are in thy ray I 
To feel thee is such real bliss. 

That, had the world no joy but this. 

To sit in sunshine calm and sweet, 

It were a world too exquisite 
For man to leave it for the gloom. 

The deep cold shadow of the tomb. 

— Moore. 

The golden sun, in splendor likest heaVn, 
Dispenses light from far; they, as they 
move 

Their starry dance, in numbers that com- 
pute 

Days, months, and years, towards his all- 
cheering lamp, 

Turn swift their various motions, or are 
turn’d 

By his magnetic beam, that gently warms 
The universe; and to each inward part, 
With gentle^ penetration, though unseen, 
Shoots invisible virtue ev'n to the deep. 

— ^Milton. 

Thou material God I 
And representative of the Unknown, 

Who chose thee for His shadow! Thou 
chief star! 

Centre of many stars! — which mak'st our 
earth 

Endurable, and temperest the hues 
And hearts of all who walk within thy 
rays! 

Sire of the seasons! Monarch of the 
climes, 

And those who dwell in them! for near or 
far, 

Our inborn spirits have a tint of thee, 
Even as our outward aspects,— thpu dost 
rise. 

And shine and set in glory! -—Byron. 

Sunday (See Sa'bbactb) 

Sunday SeHool (See Children’s 
Day) 

Oh, be assured fellow teachers, thht 
there is no time in life so favorable 
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to sound conversion as early child- 
hood.— T. L. Cuyler. 


Let the Sunday-school for the chil- 
dren teach Christ first, Christ last, 
Christ in the middle, Christ all the 
time. And the school that shall be 
so single-eyed for the Master, shall 
have the full beam of His eyes which 
smile as the sun shining in its strength 
ever upon them. — Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr. 


Bring the little ones to Christ Lord 
Jesus, we bring them today, the chil- 
dren of our Sunday-schools, of our 
churches, of the streets. ^ Here they 
are ; they wait Thy benediction. The 
prayer of Jacob for his sons shall be 
my prayer while I live, and when I 
die: “The angel which redeemed me 
from all evil, bless the lads.” — T. De- 
Witt Talmage. 


Learn to teach the children to look 
at this world as a beautiful symbol of 
Jesus; every thing, Jesus; Christ, all; 
Christ, in all. So shall you educate 
the imaginations of the children to re- 
ceive, and their memories to retain and 
to use, that Christian truth ; and you 
yourself shall be lifted up, as onhan- 
gers wings, to see with John things 
which are unspeakable, but which the 
sanctified imagination realizes. — Ste- 
phen H. Tyng, Jr. 


It is quite likely that the modern 
contrivances for making Sunday- 
schools amusing have given them a 
distate for the more solemn services of 
the sanctuary. If so, the amusement 
is a sin. The schools should feed the 
church. Children ought to be led by 
one into the other, exposed to the 
preaching of the gospel, taught the 
ways of God^s house, and brought up 
under its influence^ with all its hallow- 
ed and elevating influences. — -S. Iren- 
seus Prime. 


Begin in prayer; continue in pray- 
er; end in prayer. All the help that 
we have in the conversion of the chil- 
dren comes from God. We cannot 
convert their sou\s, but God cap by 
the influence of His Spirit. When we 
study our lessons, let us go first for 
illumination to God, that we may so 
impress it on the minds and hearts 6f 


those we are teaching, that they may 
bring forth fruit for salvation; that 
they may see our earnestness — see that 
our desire is for their conversion. Let 
us pray individually for each one of 
our scholars. — A. O. Van Lennep. 


The hope of the nation and of Chris- 
tendom, and of the lands called hea- 
then, alike is to be found in the indoc- 
trination of little children in the 
knowledge of God’s truth; for the 
missionaries will tell you that the 
adult heathen population of to-day are 
to die heathen ; the minister will tell 
you that the adult, virtually heathen 
population of Christian lands to-day 
are to die in that condition, unless God 
showers down altogether unprecedent- 
ed grace — with only such occasional ex- 
ceptions as confirm this general and 
terrible law. If this be so, the hope 
of Christianity is in childhood. To- 
wards childhood must be directed the 
work of the sappers and miners of the 
church. Here is the weak point of 
the enemy’s fortress. Here let the 
breach be made, and his topmost tur^ 
ret shall be laid low. — C. D. Foss. 


It is a grand thing to train the hm 
man mind in the academy and in the 
college and university to freat intel- 
lectual achievements. It is a grand 
thing for you to leap, as it were^ 
by the lightning of your thought, from 
crag to crag or discovery. It is well 
to make paths for tender feet through 
the morasses and over the mountains 
of study. These bring honor and pow- 
er. But it is also well to remember 
that the diplomas of colloges and uni- 
versities can never bring pardon for 
sin; that all the scholarships and all 
the titles in the world can never bring 
peace to the dying. Oh, brethren, it 
is this discipleship with the Man of 
Galilee who trod the wine-press alone, 
and carried His cross up Calvary’s 
hill; this discipleship with the man 
Christ .Tesus, that constitutes the 
moral and spiritual power in our work. 
That power it is yours to impart to 
the children under your care. Aye, 
this is gran%r than all human achieve- 
ments. — J. Clement French. 

Snfiflowev 

Kestless ; cease to move* 

— Calderon. 
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And the yellow sunflower by the 
brook, in autumn beauty stood. — 
Bryant. 


Yonder fly his scattered golden arrows. 
And smite the hills with day, 

— Bayard Taylor. 


Sunflowers hy the sides of brooks. 
Turn’d to the sun. —Moore. 


And here the sunflower of the spring 
Burns bright in morning’s beam. 

— Ebenezer Elliott. 


As the sunflower turns on her god when 
he sets, 

The same look which she turn’d when he 
rose. — Moore. 


The lofty follower of the sun, 

Sad when he sets, shuts up her yellow 
leaves, 

Drooping all night; and when he warm re- 
turns, 

Points her enamor’d bosom to his ray. 

— Thomson. 


See how there 
The cowled night 

Kneels on the Eastern sanctuary-stair. 

— Francis Thompson. 


It is light precious to behold 

The first long surf of climbing light 

Flood all the thirsty east with gold. 

— ^James Russell Lowell. 


As when the golden sun salutes the morn. 
And, having gilt the ocean with his beams. 
Gallops the zodiac in his glistering coach. 
And overlooks the highest-peering hills. 

— Shakespeare. 


Angel of light 1 who from the time 
Those heavens began their march sublime. 
Hath first of all the starry choir 
Trod in his Maker’s steps of fire! 

— Moor^ 


With zealous step he climbs the upland 
lawn, 

And bows in homage to the rising dawn; 
Imbibes with eagle eye the golden ray, 
And watches, as it moves, the orb of day. 

— Erasmus Darwin. 


The sun had long since in the lap 
Of Thetis taken out his nap, 

And, like a lobster boil’d, the mom 
From black to red began to turn. 

— Butler. 


Ah, sunflower, weary of time, 

Who^ countest the steps of the sun, 
Seeking after that sweet golden clime 
Where the traveller’s journey is done, 
— William Blake. 


Eagle of flowers I I see thee stand, 

And on the sun’s noon-glory gaze: 

With eye like his, thy lids expand, 

And fringe their disk WJth golden rays; 
Though fixed on earth, in darkness rooted 
there, 

Light is thy element, thy dwelling air, 
Thy prospect heaven. 

—James Montgomery. 

Sunrise (See Dawn) 

And lol in a flash of critason splen- 
dor, with blazing scarlet clouds run- 
ning before his chariot, and heralding 
his miestic approach, God’s sun rises 
upon the world^7rr’3Chaokeray. 


The heavenly*-hamess’d team 
Begins his golden progress in the east. 

— Shakespeare. 


He Arcs the proud tops of the, eastern pines 
And derts his light through every guilty 
hole. — Shakespeare. 


l^t yonder comes the powerful King of 
. Day, 

Rejoicing in the East. —Thomson. 


The morning light, which rains its quiveiN 
ing beams 

Wide o’er the plains, the summits, and the 
streams, 

In pne broad blaze expands its golden glow 
On all that answers to its glance below. 

— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


The whole east was flecked 
With flashing streaks and shafts of ame- 
thyst, 

While a light crimson mist 
Went up before the mounting luminary, 
And all the strips of cloud began to vary 
Their hues, and all the zenith seemed to 
Ope 

A^ if to show a cope beyond the cope! 

— Epes Sargent. 


I say the sun is a most glorious sight, 

I’ve s^ep him rise fu(l oft, indeed of late 
I haye sat up on pnfpbse all the 
Which hastens, as physicians pay, one’§ 
fate; _ , ' 

And so all ye, whd would be in 'the right 
In health and purse, begin your day to dhte 
Fro-m daybreak, and when edflin’d at four- 


score, 

Engrave upon the plate, you rose at four, 
— Byron- 


Scel led by Morn, with dewy feet, 

Apollo mounts his golden seat, 

Replete with seven- fpld fire; 

While, dazzsled by his C9nquering, light 
Heaven’s glittering host and awful ni.^ 
Suhmissivtly retire. — Thomas Taylor. . ' 
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When from the opening chambers of the 
east 

The morning springs in thousand liveries 
drest, 

The early larks their morning tribute pay, 
And, in shrill notes, salute the blooming 
day. — Thomson. 

The rising sun complies with our weak 
sight, 

First gilds the clouds, then shows his globe 
of light 

At such a distance from our eyes, as 
though 

He knew what harm his hasty beams would 
do. — Edmund Waller. 

’Tis morn. Behold the kingly Day now 
leaps 

The eastern wall of earth with sword in 
hand, 

Clad in a flowing robe of mellow light, 
Like to a king that has regain’d his throne, 
He warms his drooping subjects into joy, 
That rise rejoiced to do him fealty, 

And rules with pomp the universal world. 

— Joaquin Miller. 

Prime cheerer, light! 

Of all material beings first and best! 

Efflux divine! Nature’s resplendent robe! 
Without whose vesting beauty all were 
wrapt 

In unessential gloom; and thou, O sun! 
Soul of surrounding worlds! in whom best 
seen 

Shines out thy Maker! — Thomson. 

But yonder comes the powerful king* of 
day, 

Rejoicing in the east. The lessening cloud, 
The kindling azure, and the mountain’s 
brow, 

Illum’d with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betoken glad. Lol now, apparent all, 
Aslant the dew-bright ^rth, and colour’d 
air, 

He looks in boundless majesty abroad; 

And sheds the shining day, that burnish’d 
plays 

On rocks, and hills, and towers, and 
wand’ring streams, 

High gleaming from aiar. — Thomson. 

The east is blossoming! Yea, a rose, 

Vast as the heavens, soft as a kiss^ 

Sweet as the presence of woman is. 

Rises and reaches, and widens and grows 
Large and luminous up from the sea, 

And out of the sea, as a blossoming tree, 
Richer and richer, so higher and higher, 
Deeper and deeper it takes its, hue; 

Brighter and brighter it reaches through 
The space of heaven and the place of stars, 
Till all is as rich as a rose can be, 

And my rose-leaves fall into billows of 
fire. — Joaqtrin Miller. 

Onl^ the country-liver can fully feel 
jt — this dying of night with the birth 


i of day — this supreme moment when 
the mists and dimness and low voices 
of the one exhale into the melody and 
brightness of the other. It is 
a daily miracle — this sudden tran- 
sition from gray to rosy light — 
this unrolling of the dew-covered land- 
scape — this assumption, in delicious 
crescendo, of sound — this quickening 
of the day’s life over the sleep of 
night — this flying of darkness, as of 
a ghost pursued, before the flooding of 
light — this oldest of all stories again 
told. Awake, for the day has dawn- 
ed. — E. H. Arr. 


When the breaking day is flushing 
All the East, and light is gushing 
Upward through the horizon’s haze, 
Sheaf-like, with its thousand rays 
Spreading, until all above 
Overflows with joy and love, 

And below, on earth’s green bosom. 

All IS chang’d to light and blossom; 

Then, O Father' — Thou alone, 

From the shadow of Thy throne, 

To the sighing of my breast, 

And its rapture answerest: 

All my thoughts, with upward winging, 
Bathe where Thy own light is springing! 

— Whittier. 

Sunset 

Gilding Mle streams with heavenly 
alchemy. — ^Shakespeare. 

The death-bed of a day, how beau- 
tiful. — Bailey. 


Long on the wave reflected lustres 
play. — Sam’l Rogers, 

The sacred lamp of day 
Now dipt in western clouds his parting 
ray. — Falconer, 

The setting sun, and music at the close. 
As the last taste of sweets, is sweetest last. 

— Shakespeare. 

When the sun, sets, who doth not 
look for night? — Shakespeare. 

Cscsar-Hke the son 

Gathered his robes around him as he fell 
—Alexander Smith. 

The weary sun hath made a golden set. 
And, by the bright track of his fiery car, 
Gives token of a goodly day to-morrow. 

—Shakespeare. 

SunaetB in themselve« are generally 
superior to sunrises; but with the 
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sunset we appreciate images drawn 
from departed peace and faded glory. 
—Hillard. 


Down sank the great red sun, and in gold- 
en, glimmering vapors 

Veiled the light of his face, like the 
Prophet descending from Sinai. 

— Longfellow.' 


Oft did I wonder why the setting sun 
Should look upon us with a blushing face: 
Is’t not for shame of what he hath seen 
done, 

Whilst in our hemisphere he ran his 
race? — Heath. 


Come watch with me the shaft of fire that 
glows 

In yonder West: the fair, frail palaces. 
The fading Alps and archipelagoes, 

And great cloud-continents of sunset-seas. 

— T. B. Aldrich. 


See the descending sun, 
Scatt’ring his beams about him as he sinks. 
And gilding heaven above, and seas be- 
neath, 

With paint no mortal pencil can express. 

— Hopkins. 


Now in his Palace of the West, 

Sinking to slumber, the bright Day, 

Like a tired monarch fanned to rest, 

'Mid the cool airs of Evening lay; 

While round his couch’s golden rim 
The gaudy clouds, like courtiers, crept — 
Struggling each other’s light to dim, 

And catch his last smile e’er he slept. 

— Moore. 


Softly the evening came. The sun from 
the western horizon 

Like a magician extended his golden wand 
o’er the landscape; 

Twinkling vapors arose; and sky and water 
and forest 

Seemed all on fire at the touch, and melted 
and mingled together. 

— Longfellow. 


Purple, violet, gold and white, 

Royal clouds are they; 

Catching the spear-like rays in the west-* 
Lining theiewith each downy nest. 

At the close of Summer day. 

Forming and breaking in the sky, 

I fancy all shapes are there ; ^ 

Temple, mountain, monument, ^ire; 

Ships rigged out with sails of nre. 

And blown by the evening air. 

— J. K. Hoyt 


Dipp’d in the hues of sunset, wreath’d in 
zones. 

The clouds are resting on their mountain- 
thrones: 

One peak alone exalts its glacier crest, 

A golden paradise, above the rest; 

Thither the day with lingering steps retires, 
And in its own blue element expires. 

— James Montgomery. 


’Tis' sunset: to the firmament serene, 

The Atlantic wave reflects a gorgeous 
scene; , , . ,, 

Broad in the cloudless west a belt of gola 
Girds the blue hemisphere; above, unroll d. 
The keen clear air grows palpable to sight, 
Imbodied in a flush of crimson light. 

•—James Montgomery. 


Aft^ a day of cloud and wind and rain 
Sometimes the setting sun breaks out again. 
And, touching all the darksome woods 
with light, , . , , , 

Smiles on the fields until they laugh and 

Then ule a ruby from the horizon’s ring. 
Drops down mto the night, 

— Longfellow. 


Seet be sinks 

Without a word; and his ensanguined bier 
Is vacant in the west, while far and near 
^boldt each coward shadow eastward 
l^rinkt, . ^ ^ 

Thou aost not strive, O sun, nor do«t thoo 

Amil^hy cloud-Mlt streets^ —Faber. 


Touched by a light that hath no name, 
A glory never sung, 

Aloft on sky and 'mountain wall 
Arc God’s great pictures hung. 

Plow* changed the summits vast and old! 
No longer granite-browed, 

They melt in rosy mist; the rock 
Is softer than the cloud; 

The valley holds its breath; no leaf 
Of all its elms is twirled; 

The silence of eternity 

Seems falling on the world. — ^Whittier. 


Methought little space ’tween those hills 
intervened, 

But nearer, — more lofty,— more shaggy 
they seemed. , 

The clouds o’er their summits they calmly 
did rest, , . 

And hung on the ether’s invisible breast; 

TTian the vapours of earth they seemed 
purer, more bright,— , . 

Oh I could they be clouds? ’Twas the 
necklace of night. — Ruskin. 


Now the noon, 

Wearied with sultry toil, declines and falhs, 
Into the mellow eve:— the west puts on 
Her gorgeous beauties — palaces and halls, 
And towers, all carv’d of the unstable 
cloud, . , , 

Welcome the calmly waning monarch— he 
Sinks gently midst that glorious canopy 
Down on his couch of rest— even like e 
proud 

King of the earth— the ocean.— Bownng. 
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It was the cooling hour, just when the 
rounded 

Red sun sinks down behind the azure 
hill, 

Which then seems as if the whole earth 
IS bounded, 

Circling all nature, hush’d, and dim, and 
still. 

With the far mountain-crescent half sur- 
rounded 

On one side, and the deep sea calm and 
chill 

Upon the other, and the rosy sky 

With one star sparkling through it like an 
eye. — Byron. 


How fine has the day been! how bright was 
the sun, 

How lovely and joyful the course that he 
run! 

Though he rose in a mist when his race 
he begun, 

And there followed some droppings of 
rain; 

But now the fair traveller’s come to the 


wcat. 

His rays are all gold, and his beauties are 
best; 

He paints the skies gay as he sings to his 
rest, 

And foretells a bright rising again. 

— Watts. 

Superfluities 

It is impossible to diminish poverty 
by the multiplication of effects, for, 
manage as we may, misery and suffer- 
ing will always cleave to the border 
of superfluity.— Jacobi. 


Were the superfluities of a nation 
valued, and made a perpetual tax or 
benevolence, there would be more alms- 
houses than poor, schools than schol- 
ars, and enough to spare for govern- 
ment besides. — William Penn. 


What man in his right senses, that 
has wherewithal to live free, would 
make himself a slave for superfluities? 
What does that man want who has 
enough? Or what is he the better for 
abundance that can never be satisfied. 
— L’Estrange. 

Superiority 

The object of the superior man is 
truth. — Confucius. 


It is a great art to be superior to 
others without letting them know it. — 
H. W. Shaw. 


The faults of the superior man are 
like the eclipses of the sun and moon. 
He has his faults, and all men see 


them ; he changes, and all men look up 
to him. — Confucius. 

Superstition 

Superstition is a senseless fear of 
God. — Cicero. 


Superstition is but the fear of belief. 
— Lady Blessington. 


Superstition is part of the poetry 
of life. — Goethe. 


Hold each strange tale devoutly true. 
— Collins. 


Superstition renders a man a fool. — > 
Fielding. 


My right eye itches, some good lucfc 
is near. — Dryden. 


There are proselytes from atheism, 
but Vione from superstition. — Junius. 


I die adoring God, loving my friends^ 
not hating my enemies, and detesting 
superstition. — Voltaire. 


Religion worships God, while super- 
stition profanes that worship. — Seneca. 


Superstition is the only religion of 
which base souls are capable, — Jou- 
bert , 


Religion is not removed by removing 
superstition. — Cicero. 


Superstition is a quality that seems 
indigenous to the ocean.— James Feni- 
more Cooper. 


Men are probably nearer to the es- 
sential truth in their superstitions 
than in their science. — Thoreau. 


Look how the world’s poor people 
are amazed at apparitions, signs and 
prodigies t — Shakespeare. 


Hearfc-chilUng superstition I thou 
canst glaze even Pity’s eye with her 
own frozen tear. — Coleridge. 


Danger is the very basis of super- 
stition. It produces a searching after 
help supiernaturally when human 
means are no longer supposed to be 
available.— B, E. Haydom 
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A foolish superstition introduces the 
influences of the gods even in the 
JBmallest matters. — Livy. 


Superstition always inspires little- 
ness, religion grandeur of mind ; the 
superstitious raises beings inferior to 
himself to deities. — Lavater. 


I think we cannot too strongly at- 
tack superstition, which is the dis- 
turber of society ; nor too highly re- 
spect genuine religion, which is the 
support of it. — Rousseau, 


Why is it that wo entertain the be- 
lief that for every purpose odd num- 
bers are the most effectual? — Pliny. 


The greatest burden in the world is 
superstition, not only of ceremonies in 
the church, but of imaginary and scare- 
crow sins at home. — Milton. 


Superstition is the poesy of prac- 
tical life; hence, a poet is none the 
worse for being superstitious. — Goethe. 


Superstition changes a man to a 
beast, fanataciam makes him a wild 
beast, and despotism a beast of burden. 
—La Harpe. 


A peasant can no more help believ- 
ing in a traditional superstition than 
a horse onn help trembling when be 
sees a camel. — George Eliot. 


Suiierstition moulds nature into an 
arbitrary semblance of the super- 
natural, and then bows down to the 
work of its own hands. — John Ster- 
ling. 


These terrors are not to be charged 
upon religion ; they proceed either from 
the want of religion or from supersti- 
tions mistakes about it. — Bentley, 


Engtandj a fortimc-tclling host, 

As fuimVcras as the stara could boast; 
Matrons, who tost the cup, and see 
The grounds of fate in grounds of tm, 
—Churchill. 


There Is but one thing that can free 
a man from superstition, and that is 
belief. All history proves It TOe most 
have eyer b^n the most 
emulouii,— -(Jeorge MacBohaim 


The child taught to believe any oc- 
currence a good or evil omen, or amy 
day of the week lucky, hath a wide in- 
road made upon the soundness of his 
understanding. — Dr. Watts. 


You will not think it unnatural that 
those who have an object depending, 
which strongly engages their hopes and 
fears, should be somewhat inclining to 
superstition. — Burke. 


Piety is different from superstition. 
To carry piety to the extent of super- 
stition is to destroy it. The heretics 
reproach us with this superstitious 
submission. Tt is doing what they re- 
proach us with. — Pascal. 


The master of superstition is the 
people, and in all superstition wise 
men follow fools, and arguments are 
fitted to practice in a reversed order. — 
Bacon. 


Death approaches, which is always 
impending over us like the stone over 
Tantalus ; then comes superstition, 
with which he who is racked can never 
find peace of mind. — Cicero, 


Superstitious notions propagated ii\ 
infancy are hardly ever totally eradi- 
cate, not even in minds grown strong 
enough to despise the like credulous 
folly in others. — Richardson. 


The general root of superstition is 
that men observe when things hit, and 
not when they miss ; and commit to 
memory the one, and forget and pass 
over the other. — Bacon. 


Superstition is not, as has been de- 
fined, an excess of religious feeling, 
but a misdirection of it, an exhausting 
of , It on vanities of man’s devising. — 
Wbately. 


Midnight hags, 

By force of potent spells, of bloody char- 
acters, 

And conjurations horrible to hear, 

Call fiends and spectres from the yawning 
deep, 

And set the ministers of hell at work. 

—Nicholas Rowe. 


They that are against superstition 
oftentimes run into it of the wrong 
side. If I wear all colors bnt blacki 
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then I am superstitious in not wearing 
black. — Selden. 


’Tis a history 

Handed from ages down; a nurse's tale — 
Which children, open-ey’d and mouth’d, 
devour; 

And thus as garrulous ignorance relates, 
We learn it and believe. — Southey. 


Superstition is related to this life, 
religion to the next; superstition is 
allied to fatality, religion to virtue ; it 
is by the vivacity of earthly^ desires 
that we become superstitious ; it is, on 
the contrary, by the sacrifice of these 
desires that we become religious. — 
Mme. de StaSl. 


Superstition, without a veil, is a de- 
form^ thing; for, as it addeth de- 
formity to an ape to be so like a man, 
so the similitude of superstition to re- 
ligion makes it the more deformed ; and 
as wholesome meat corrupteth to little 
worms, so good forms and orders cor- 
rupt into a number of petty observ- 
ances, — Bacon. 


That the corruption of the best thin|: 
produces the worst, is grovra into a 
maxim, rnd is commonly proved, 
among other instances, by the per- 
nicious effects of superstition and en- 
thusiasm, the corruptions of true re- 
ligion. — Hume. 


Superstition is the poetry of life. It 
is inherent in man^s nature ; and when 
we think it is wholly eradicated, it 
takes refuge in the strangest holes and 
comers, whence it peeps out all at 
once, as soon as it can do it wifh 
safety. — Goethe. 


It were better to have no opinion of 
God at all than such an opinion as is 
unworthy of him ; for the one is un- 
belief, and the other is contumely ; 
and certainly superstition is the re- 
proach Qf the Beity. — Bacon. 


Foul Superstition I howsoe’er disguised, 
Idol, saint, virgin, prophet, crescent, 
cross, 

For whatsoever symbol thon art prized, 
Thou sacerdotal gain, but general lossl 
Who from true worship’s gold can sep- 
arate thy dross? — Byron. 


We are all tattooed in our cradles 
tvith the beliefs of our tribe; the rec- 


ord may seem superficial, but it is in- 
delible. You cannot educate a man 
wholly out of the superstitious fears 
which were implanted in his imagina- 
tion, no matter how utterly his reason 
may reject them. — O. W. Holmes. 


Superstition ! that horrid incubus 
which dwelt in darkness, shunning the 
light, with all its racks, and poison 
chalices, and foul sleeping draughts, is 
passing away without return. Religion 
cannot pass away. The burning of a 
little straw may hide the stars of the 
sky; but the stars are there and will 
reappear, — Carlyle. 


Alas! you know the cause tof< well; 

The salt is spilt, to me it fell. 

Then to contribute to my loss, 

My knife and fork were laid across; 

On Friday, too! the day I dread; 

Would I were safe at home, in bed! 
Last night (I vow to Heaven ’tis true) 
Bounce from the fire a coffin flew. 

Next post some fatal news shall tell: 

God send my Cornish friends be well! 

— Gay. 


Force first made conquest, and that con- 
quest law, 

Till Superstition taught the tyrant awe, 

Then snar’d the tyranny, then lent it aid, 

And gods of conqu’rors, slaves of subjects 
made; 

She, ’midst the lightning’s blaze and thun- 
der’s sound, 

When rock’d the • mountains, and when 
groan’d the ground. 

She taught the weak to bend, the proud to 

To fower unseen, and mightier fat than 
they: 

She, from the rending earth and bursting 
skies, 

Saw gods descend, and fiends infernal rise; 

Here fixed the dreadful, there the blest 
abodes; 

Fear made her devils, and weak h^e her 
gods. —Pope. 


Superstition, in all times and amorw 
all nations, is the fear of a spirit 
whose passions are those of a man, 
whose acts are the acts of a man ; who 
is preseat in some places, not In others : 
who makes some places holy and not 
others : who is kind to one person, 
unkind to another ; who is pleased 
QX nnpy according to the degree of 
attention you pay him. or praise you 
refuse to him; who is hostile gen* 
erally to human pleasure, but may 
be bribed by sacrifice of a part <yt 
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that pleasure into permitting the rest. 
This, whatever form of faith it colors, 
is the essence of superstition. — Rus- 
kin. 

Suspense 

It is a miserable thing to live in sus- 
pense; it is the life of the spider. — 
Swift. 

Of all the conditions to which the 
heart is subject suspense is one that 
most gnaws and' cankers into the 
frame. One little month of that sus- 
pense, when it involves death, we are 
told by an eye witness in “Wakefield 
on the Punishment of Death,” is suffi- 
cient to plough fixed lines and furrows 
in a convict of five and twenty, — ^suf- 
ficient to dash the brown hair with 
grey, and to bleach the grey to white. 
— Bulwer-Lytton. 

Susploiou 

Suspicion always haunts the guilty 
mind. — S hakespeare. 

Suspicion invites treachery. — Vol- 
taire. 

Whoever is suspicious invites 
treason, — Voltaire. 

Suspicion shall be all stuck full of 
eyes. — Shakespeare. 

The virtue of a coward is suspicion. 
— George Herbert. 

Cesar’s wife should be above sus- 
plcion.—FIutarch. 

Iterance is the mother of suspicion. 

W. R. Alger. . 

Bee what a ready tongue suspicion 
hath Shakespeare. 

Suspicion is very often a useless 
pain -Johnson. 

Suspicion follows close on mistrust. 
— I^essing. 

Suspicion is the poison of true 
frien^hip. — Augxistine. 

A woman of honor should not sus- 
pe^ another of things she would not 
lo heraelt— Marguerite de Valois. 


Rakes are more susijicious than hon- 
est men. — Richardson. 

The losing side is full of suspicion. — > 
Syrus, 

Suspicion has its dupes, as well as 
credulity. — Mme. Swetchine. 

There is no killing the suspicion that 
deceit has once begotten. — George 
Eliot. 

Suspicion is ever strong on the suf 
fering side. — Publius Syrus. 

All seems infected that the infected 
spy, and all looks yellow to the jaun- 
diced eye. — Pope. 

That knave preserves the pearl in 
his purse who considers all people 
purse-cuts. — Saadi. 

Don’t seem to be on the lookout for 
crows, else you’ll set other people 
watching. — George Eliot. 

Suspicion is as great an enemy to 
wisdom as too much credulity. — 
Thomas Fuller. 

Suspicion and persecution are weeds 
of the same dunghill, and flourish best 
together. — Thomas Paine. 

Disagreeable suspicions are usually 
the fruits of a second marriage. — Ra- 
cine. 

Suspicion is a heavy armor, and 
with its own weight impedes more than 
protects. — Byron. 

Open suspecting of others comes of 
secretly condemning ourselves. — Sir P. 
Sidney. 

Whose own hard dealings teaches 
them suspect the thoughts of others I 
— Shakespeare. 

I confess it is my nature’s plague 
To spy into abuses; and, oft, my jealousy 
Shapes faults that are not. 

Suspicions amongst thoughts are 
like bats amongst birds, they ever fly 
by twilight.^ — Bacon. 
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Suspicions * ♦ * are weeds of 

the mind which grow of themselves, 
and most rapidly when least wanted. 
— Lew Wallace. 


All is not well; 

I doubt some foul play. — Shakespeare- 


Many men provoke others to over- 
reach them by excessive suspicion ; 
their extraordinary distrust in some 
sort justifies the deceit. — Seneca, 

There is no rule more invariable 
than that we are paid for our sus- 
picions by finding what we suspect. 
Thoreau. 


The wolf dreads the pitfall, the hawk 
suspects the snare, and the kite the 
covered hook. — Horace. 


Suspicion is far more apt to be 
wrong than right ; oftener unjust than 
just. It is no friend to virtue, and 
always an enemy to happiness. 
Hosea Ballou. 


A dull head thinks of no better way 
to show himself wise, than by suspe<^- 
ing everything in his way. — Sir P, 
Sidney. 


It is hardly possible to suspect an- 
other without having in one’s self the 
seeds of baseness the party is accused 
of. — Stanislaus. 


Nature itself, after it has done an 
injury, will ever be suspicious; and 
no man can love the person he sus- 
pects. — Sohth. 


See, what a ready tongue suspicion hathl 
He that but fears the thing he would not 
know, 

Hath, by instinct, knowledge from others 

That what he feared is chanced. 

— Shakespeare, 


Better confide and be deceiv d, 

A thousand times, by treacherous foes. 
Than once accuse the innocent. 

Or let suspicion mar repose. 

— Mrs. Osgood. 


There is nothing that makes a man 
suspect much, more than to know lit- 
tle; and, therefore, men should rem- 
edy suspicion by procuring to know 


more, and not to keep their suspicions 
to smother. — Bacon. 


Suspicions among thoughts are like 
bats amongst birds, they ever fly to 
twilight ; they are to be repressed, or, 
at least, well guarded, for they cloud 
the mind. — Bacon. 


Suspicion is not less an enemy to 
virtue than to happiness: he that is 
already corrupt is naturally suspi- 
cious ; and he that becomes suspicious 
will quickly be corrupt. — Dr. Johnson, 


All persons as they become less pros- 
perous, are the more suspicious. They 
take everything as an affront; and 
from their conscious weakness, pre- 
sume that they are neglected.— Ter- 
ence. 


Surmise is the gossamer that malice 
blows on fair reputations, the corrod- 
ing dew that destrova the choice blos- 
som. Surmise is primarily the squint 
of suspicion, and suspicion is estab- 
lished before it is confirmed. — Zimmer- 
mann. 


He that lives in perpetual suspicion 
lives the life of a sentinel, — of a senti- 
nel never relieved, whose business it is 
to look out for and expect an enemy, 
which is an evil not very far short or 
perishing by him. — Young. 


As there are dim-sighted people who 
live in a sort of perpetual twilight, so 
there are some who, having neither 
much clearness of head nor a very ele- 
vated tone of morality, are perpetually 
haunted by suspicions of everybody 
and everything. — Whately. 


Never put much confidence in such 
as put no confidence in others. A man 
prone to suspect evil is mostly looking 
in his neighbor for what he sees in 
himself. As to the pur© all things are 
pnre, even so to the impure all things 
are impure. — Hare. 


Any base heart can devise means of 
vileness, and affix the ugly shapings of 
its own 2ancy to the actions of those 
around him; but It reqtiiria? loftiness 
of mind, and the heaven-bom spirit of 
virtue, to imagine greatness where it 
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is not, and to deck the sordid objects 
of nature in the beautiful robes of 
loveliness and light. — Jane Porter, 

Surety 

Beware of suretyship for thy best 
friend. He that payeth another man's 
debt seeketh his own decay. But if 
thou eanst not otherwise choose, rath- 
er lend thy money thyself upon good 
bonds, although thou borrow it ; so 
shalt thou secure thyself, and pleasure 
thy friend. — Lord Burleigh. 


If any friend desire thee to be his 
surety, give him a part of what thou 
hast to spare; if he press thee fur- 
ther, he is not thy friend at all, for 
friendship rather chooseth harm to it- 
self than offereth it. If thou be bound 
for a stranger, thou art a fool; if for 
a merchant, thou puttest thy estate to 
learn to swim. — Sir Walter Raleigh. 


The swallow is come! 

The swallow is cornel 
O, fair are the seasons, and light 
Are the days that she brings, 

With her dusky wings, 

And her bosom snowy white! 

— LongfelloWe 

Swau 

The* swan, like the soul of the poet. 

By the dull world is ill understood. 

— Heine. 


The swan murmurs sweet strains 
with a faltering tongue, itself the 
singer of its own dirge. — ^Martial. 


The swan, with arched neck 
Between her white wings mantling proudly, 
rows 

Her state with oary feet. — Milton. 


The swan in the pool is singing, 

And up and down doth he steer, 

And; singing gently ever. 

Dips under the water clear. — Heine. 


Such as are betrayed by their easy 
nature to be ordinary security for 
their friends leave so little to them- 
selves, as their liberty remains ever 
after arbitrary at the will of others; 
experience having recorded many, 
whom their fathers had left elbow- 
room enough, that by suretyship have 
expired in a dungeon. — P. Osborn, 

Swallow 

It’s surely summer, for there’s a swallow: 
Come one swallow, his mate will follow, 
The bird race quicken and wheel and 
thicken, — Christina G. Rossetti. 


True hope is swift, and flies with swallow’s 
wings; 

Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures 
d^nga. —Shakespeare. 


scatters his departing 


When Autumn 
gleams. 

Warned of approaching Winter, gathered, 
play 

The swallow-pCOTle ; and tossed wide around 
O’er the calm sfey, in oopvoluidon swift* 
The feathered eddy floats; rejoicing once, 
Ere to their wintry slumbers they retire. 

— Thomson. 


But, as old Swedish legends say, 

Of all the birds upon tnat day, 

The swallow felt the deepest grief, 

And longed to give her Lord relief, 

And chirped when any near would come, 
swah mal konomt** 
Meaning, as they who tell it deem, 

Ob, cool, oh, cool and comfort Himt 

— Leland. 


As I have seen a swan 
With bootless labour swim against the tide 
And spend her strength with over-matching 
waves, — Shakespeare. 


The stately-sailing swan 
Gives out his snowy plumage to the gale; 
And, arching proud his neck, with oary feet 
Bears forward fierce, and guards his osier 
isle, 

Protective of his young. — Thomson. 


And over the pond are sailing 
Two swans all white as snow; 

Sweet voices mysteriously wailing 

Pierce through me as onward they go. 
They sail along, and a, rin^ng 
Sweet melody rises on high; 

And when the swans begin singing. 

They presently must die. — ^tleine. 

Swearing (See Oatli) 

Take not His name, who made thy tongue 
in vain; 

It gets thee nothing, and hath no excuse. 

—Herbert. 


Profane swearing never did any 
man any good. N4.man in the richer 
or wiser or happkrt^r it.—Louth. 


F,rom a common ciAotn of swear- 
ingr nien easily slide %to perjury; 
therefore, If thou would^ not be per- 
jured, do not use to swear.— "Hler- 
odes. \ 

1 

But if you swear by t^at that la 
not, you are not forsworn; no ipore 
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was this kuight, swearing by bis 
honor, for he never had any. — Shake- 
speare. 


And then a whoreson jackanapes 
must take me up for swearing; as if I 
borrowed mine oaths of him,^ and 
might not spend them at my leisure. 
— Shakespeare. 


When perjury, that heaven-defying vice,^ 
Sells oaths by tale, and at the lowest price. 
Stamps God’s own name upon a lie just 
made, 

To turn a penny in the way of trade. 

— Cowper. 


And hast thou sworn, on every slight pre- 


Sweet is the vintage, when the showering 
grapes 

In Bacchanal profusion reel to earth. 

Purple and gushing; sweet are our escapes 

From civic revelry to rural riiirth; 

Sweet .to the miser are his glittering heaps; 

Sweet to the father is his first born’s birth; 

Sweet is revenge — especially to women, 

Pillage to soldiers, prize-money to seamen. 

’Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog’s honest 
bark 

Bay deep-mouth’d welcome as we draw* near 
home: 

’Tis sweet to know there is an eye will 
mark 

Our coming, and look brighter when we 
come: 

’Tis sweet to be awaken’d by the lark, 

Or lull’d by falling waters; sweet the hum 

Of bees, the voice of girls» the song of 


tence. 

Till perjuries are common as had pence, ^ 
While thousands, careless of the damning 


birds, 

The lisp of children and their earliest 
words. — Byron. 


sin, . , , , t 1 

Kiss the book’s outside who ne’er look 
within? —Cowper. 


The accusing spirit, which flew up 
to heaven's chancery with the oath, 
blushed as he gave it in ; and the re- 
cording angel, as he wrote it down, 
dropped a tear upon the word and 
blotted it out forever. — Laurence 
Sterne. 


Maintain our rank, vulgarity despise, , 

To swear is neither brave, polite, nor wise. 
You would not swear upon a bed of death — 
Reflect — your Maker now may stop your 
breath. — Anonymous. 

Sweetness 

The two noblest of things, which 
are sweetness and light. — Swift. 


Swimming 

The torrent roar'd; and we did buffet it 
With lusty sinews; throwing it aside, 

And stemming it with hearts of contro- 
versy. , — Shakespeare. 


I saw him beat the surges under him, 

And ride upon their backs; be trod the 
water. 

Whose enmity he flung aside, and breasted 
The surge most swoln that met him. 

— Shakespeare. 


There was one did battle with the storm 
With careless, desperate force; full man^? 
times 

His life was won and lost, as though hf 
reck’d not — 

No hand did aid him, and he aided none— 
Alone he breasted the broad wave, alone 
That man was sav’d. — Maturin. 


Th^- 


ii- sweetest thing that ever grew 
Beside a human door. — Wordsworth. 


Sweets to the sweet; farewell. 

— Shakespeare. 


The sweetest garland to the sweet- 
est maid. — Tickell. 


’Tis sweet to hear 

At midnight, on the blue and moonlight 
deep, 

The song and oar of Adria’s gondolier. 

By distance mellow’d, o’er the waters 
sweep; 

'Tis sweet to see the evening star appear; 

’Tis sweet to listen as the night winds 
creep 

From leaf to leaf; 'tis sweet to view on 

hi^ 

The rainbow, based on ocean, span the sky. 

V 


How many a time have I 

Cloven with arm still lustier, breast more 
daring 

The wave all roughen'd; with a swimmer's 
stroke 

Flung the billows back from my drench’d 
hair, 

And laughing from my lip the audacious 
brine 

Which kiss'd it like a wine*cup rising o’er 

The waves as they rose, and prouder still 

The loftier they uplifted me, ■ — Byron. 


Symliols (See Sisii**) 

Science sees signs; poetry the thing 
signified.^. C. and A. W. Hare. 


It (Oathollcigm) snpiiHee a mnlti* 
tude of external forms In which the 
spiritual may be clothed and mank 
fested.^ — ^Nath, Hawthorne. 
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All things are symbols: the external shows 
Of Nature have their image in the mind. 
As flowers and fruits and falling of the 
leaves. — Longfellow. 


Thus in the beginning the world 
was so made that certain signs come 
before certain events. — Cicero. 


Oft on the dappled turf at ease 
I sit, and play with similes, 

IXKise type of things through all degrees. 

—•Wordsworth. 


More helpful than all wisdom is 
one draught of simple human pity 
that will not forsake us. — George 
Eliot. 


Speed the soft intercourse from soul 
soul. 

And waft a sigh from Indus to the Pole. 

— Pope. 


We pine for kindred natures 
To mingle with our own. 

— Mrs. JHemans. 


If he be not in love with some wom- 
an, there is no believing old signs; a* 
brushes his hat o’ mornings ; what 
should that bode? — Shakespeare. 


With crosses, relics, crucifixes, 

Beads, pictures, rosaries, and pixes; 

The tools of working out salvaflion 
By mere mechanic operation. — Butler. 


There is nothing so great or so gobd- 
ly in creation, but that it is a mean 
s.ymbol of the gospel of Christ, and of 
the things He has prepared for them 
that love Him. — Kuskin. 


If thou art something, bring thy 
soul and interchange with mine. — 
Schiller. 


Never elated while one man’s oppress’d; 
Never dejected while another’s blessed. 

“Pope. 


The sympathy of sorrow stronger 
than the sympathy of prosperity. — 
Earl of Beaconsfield. 


It is only kindred griefs that draw 
forth our tears, and each weeps really 
for himself. — Heine. 


Sometime we see a cloud that’s dragonish; 
A vapour sometime like a bear or lion, 

A tower’d citadel, a pendant rock, 

A forked mountain, or blue promontory 
With trees upon ’t, that nod unto the 
world, 

And mock our eyes with air; thou hast seen 
these signs; 

They are black vesper’s pageants. 

•—Shakespeare. 

Sympathy 

Sympathy is espacially a Christian 
duty. — Spurgeon, 


Sympathy is two hearts tugging at 
one ioad.-^harles H. Parkhurst. 


Of a truth men are mystically 
united.-“Carlyle. 


Strengthen me by sympathizing 
with nw strength not my weakness. — 
Amos Bronson Alcott. 

Pity and need 

Make all flesh kin. There is no caste 
blood. — Edwin Arnold. 


At a certain depth all bosoms com- 
municate, all hearts are one. — Pred- 
rika Bremer. 


The craving for sympathy is tbe 
common boundary-line between joy 
and sorrow. — J. 0. and A. W. Hare. 


The human heart 

Finds nowhere shelter but in human kind. 

— George Eliot. 


A sympathy in choice. — Shake- 

There is in souls a sympathy with 
sounds, — Cowper. 


l^lndred weaknesses Induce IHend- 
ships as oft^ as kindred virtues. — ' 
Bovee. 


What my tongue dares not that my 
heart shall say/— Shakespeare* 


Nothing precludes sympathy so 
much as a perfect indifference to it. — 
Hazlitt 


We are governed by sympathy; and 
the extent of our sympathy is deter- 
mined by that of our sensibility. — 
Hazlitt 


True sympathy is beyond what can 
be seen and touched and reasoned 
upon. — Mra Campbell Praed. 
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Not being untutored in suffering, I 
learn to pity those in affliction. — 
Virgil. 


Striking the electric chain where- 
with we are darkly bound. — Byron. 


The secret of language is the secret 
of sympathy, and its full charm is 
possible only to the gentle. — Ruskin. 


We ou:e to man higher succors than 
food and fire. We owe to man, man. 
— Emerson. 


Love and death are the two great 
hinges on which all human sympathies 
turn. — B. R. Haydon. 


He watched and wept and prayed 
and felt for all. — Goldsmith. 


One man pins me to the wall, while 
with another I walk among the stars. 
— Emerson. 


Sympathy is the golden key that un- 
locks the hearts of others. — Samuel 
Smiles. 


Ah! thank heaven, travelers find 
Samaritans as^well as Levites on life’s 
bard way. — ^Thackeray. 


Next to love, sympathy is the 
divinest passion of the human heart. 
— Burke. 


And share the inw'ard fragrance of 
each other’s heart. — Keats. 


A , crowd always thinks with its 
sympathy, never with its reason. — 
W. R. Alger. 


Truth is the root, but human sym- 
pathy is the flower of practical life. — 
Chapin. 


Our own cast-off sorrows are nft 
sufficient to constitute sympathy for 
others. — Mme. Necker. 


All sympath 3 ^ not consistent w|th 
acknowledged virtue is but disguised 
selfishness. — Coleri(5ge. 


All powerful souls have kindred 
■wRJj iajmh other. — Coleridge, 


A brother’s sufferings claim a 
brother’s pity. — Addison. 


Like will to like; each creature loves his 
kind. 

Chaste words proceed still from a bashful 
mind. — Herrick. 


He who steps on stones is glad to feel 
The smallest spray of moss beneath his 
feet. — Anna Katharine Green. 


How in the turmoil of life can love stand, 
Where there is not one heart, arai one 
mouth and one hand. — Longfellow. 


The secrets of life are not shown 
except to sympathy and likeness. — 
Emerson. 


The more we know, the better we 
forgive ; whoe’er feels deeply, feels for 
all who live. — Mme. de Staffl. 


Far better one unpurchased heart 
than glory’s proudest name. — Tucker- 
man. 


The individual soul should seek for 
an intimate union with the soul of the 
universe. — Novalis, 


To commiserate is sometimes more 
than to give ; for money is external to 
a man’s self, but he who bestows com- 
passion communicates his own soul.— 
Mountford. 


A helping word to one in trouble is 
often like a switch on a railroad 
track — but one inch between wreck 
and smooth-rolling prosperity. — - 
Beecher. 


The greatest pleasures of which the 
human mind is susceptible are the 
pleasures of consciousness and sym- 
pathy. — Parke Godwin, 


One of the greatest of all mental 
pleasures is to have our thoughts 
often divined: ever entered into with 
sympathy,— Miss TU I*andon. 


Women have the genius of charity. 
A man gives but his gold ; a woman 
adds to it her sympathy. — B. W. 
LegouvA 


Natu?e has concatenated our foi> 
^nes and affiectlona together with lur* 
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dissoluble bands of mutual sympathy. 
—Barrow. 


When a man can look upon the 
simple wild-rose, and feel no pleasure, 
his taste has been corrupted. — 
Beecher. 


Sympathetic people are often un- 
communicative about themselves; they 
give back reflected images which hide 
their own depths. — George Eliot 


A face which is always serene pos- 
sesses a mysterious and powerful at- 
traction ; sad hearts come to it as to 
the sun to warm themselves again. — 
Joseph Roux, 


The man who melts 

With social sympathy, though not allied. 

Is than a thousand kinsmen of more worth. 

— Euripides. 


Thou hast given me. in this beauteous face, 
A world of earthly blessings to my soul, 

If sympathy of love unite our thoughts. 

— Shakespeare. 


Yet, taught by time, my heart has learned 
to glow 

For other’s good, and melt at other’s woe. 

— Homer, 


To rejoice in another’s prosperity is 
to give content to your own lot; to 
mitigate another’s grief is to alleviate 
or dispel your own. — T, Edwards. 


It is certain my belief gains quite 
Inflnitely the very momaat I can con- 
vince another mind thereof. — Novalis, 


The world has no sympathy with 
any but ^Itlve griefs. It will pity 
you for what you lose ; never for what 
you lack.*— Madame Swetchine. 


Wortd'wlde apart, and yet akin» 

As snowing that the human heart 
Beats on forever as of old. 

— Longfellow. 


No one is so accursed by fate. 

No one so utterly desolate, 

t ut some heart, though unknown,^ 
espohds unto his own. —Longfellow. 


It ii an eternal truth in the politi- 
cal as well as the mystical body, that 
^‘where one memher snflferi, all the 
members snfe? with it/’*— Junius. 


There is some danger lest there be 
no real religion in the heart which 
craves too much daily sympathy. — ' 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 


It is a lively spark of nobleness to 
descend in most favor to one when he 
is lowest in affliction. — Sir P. Sidney. 


A marriage or a refusal or a pro- 
posal thrills through a whole house- 
hold of w'omen, and sets their hyster- 
ical sympathies at work. — Thackeray. 


Public feeling now is apt to side 
with the persecuted, and our modern 
martyr is full as likely to be smoth- 
ered with roses as with coals. — 
Chapin. 


True sympathy is putting ourselves 
in another’s place; and we are moved 
in proportion to the reality of our 
imagination. — Hosea Ballou. 


The sympathy of most people con- 
sists of a mixture of good-humor, 
curiosity, and self-importance. — Marie 
Ebner-Eschenbach. 


One common calamity makes men 
extremely affect each other, though 
they differ in every other particular. — 
Steele* 


It seems to me that we become 
more clear one to the other, in together 
admiring works of art, which apeak 
to the soul by their true grandeur. — 
Mme. de Stafll. 


'there’s nought in this bad world like 
sympathy : 

’Tis so becoming to the soul and face — 
Sets to soft music the harmonious sigh. 
And robes sweet friendship in a Brussels 
lace. — Byron. 


Sympathy is in great degree a re- 
sult of the mood we are in at the 
moment ; anger fotblds the emotion. 
On the other hand, it is easiest taken 
on when w© are in a state of most 
absolute self-satisfaction. — Lew Wal- 
lace. 


Be willing to pity the misery of 
the stranger! Thou giveat to-day thy 
bread to the poor ; to-morrow the poor 
may give it **0 thee.— -MlchaelW. 
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Women have a smile for every joy, 
a tear for every sorrow, a consolation 
for every grief, an excuse for every 
fault, a prayer for every misfortune, 
and encouragement for every hope. 
Saint-Fois. 


Somewhere or other there must sureh'" be 
The face not seen, the voice not heard, 
The heart that not yet— never yet— ah me I 
Made answer to my word. 

— Christina G. Rossetti. 


Outward things don’t give ; they 
draw out. You find in them what 
you bring to them. A cathedral 
makes only the devotional feel 
tional; scenery refines only the fine- 
minded. — Charles Buxton. 


I live not in myself, but I become 
Portion of that around me, and to me 
High mountains are a feeling, but the hum 
Of human cities torture. —Byron. 


O! ask not, hope thou not too much 
Of sympathy below; 

Few are the hearts whence one same touch 
Bids the sweet fountains flow. 

—Mrs. Hemans. 


The capacity of sorrow belongs to 
our grandeur, and the loftiest of our 
race are those who have had the pro- 
foundest sympathies, because they 
have had the profoundest sorrows. — 
Henry Giles. 


Something the heart must have to chensh, 
Must love, and joy, and sorrow learn; 
Something with passion clasp or perish. 
And in itself to ashes burn. — Longfellow, 


Whom the heart of man shuts out, 
Sometimes the heart of God takes in, 
And fences them all round about 
With silence 'mid the world's loud din. 

— ^James Russell Lowell. 


It [true love] is the secret sympathy, 
The silver link, the silken tie. 

Which heart to heart, and mind tp mmd 
In body and in soul can bind. — Scott* 


For I no sooner in my heart divin’d, 

My heart, which by a secret harmony 
Still moves with thine, joined in connec- 
tion sweet. — Milton. 


Helpless mortal I Thine arm can 
destroy thousands at once, but can- 
not enclose even two of thy fellow- 
creatures at once in the embrace of 
love and sympathy! — Richter. 


Man is one; and he hath one great 
heart. It is thus we feel, with a 
gigantic throb athwart the sea, each 
other’s rights and wrongs; thus are 
we men. — Bailey. 


But better far it is to speak 

One simple word, which now and then 
Shall waken their free nature in the weak 
And friendless sons of men, 

— Lowell. 


In the desert a fountain is springing, 

In the wide waste there still is a tree. 
And a bird in the solitude singing, 
Which speaks to my spirit of thee. 

— Byron. 


We are accustomed to sec men de- 
ride what they do not understand, and 
snarl at the good and beautiful be- 
cause it lies beyond their sympathies. 

— Goethe. 

Every man rejoices twice when he 
has a partner of his joy; a friend 
shares my sorrow and makes it but a 
moiety, but he swells my joy and 
makes it double. — Jeremy Taylor. 


There is poetry and there is beauty 
in real sympathy; but there is more 
— there is action. The noblest and 
most powerful form of sympathy is 
not merely the responsive tear, the 
echoed sigh, the answering look; it is 
the embodiment of the sentiment in 
actual help.— Octavius Winslow. 


Our souls sit close and silently within, ^ 
And their own web from their own entrails 
spin; ^ „ , 

And when eyes meet far off, our sense is 
such, ... , 

That, spider like, we feel the tenderest 
touch. Bryden. 


Sympathy wanting, all is wanting; 
its personal magnetism is the con- 
ductor of the sacred spark that lights 
our atoms, puts us m human com- 
munion, and gives us to company, 
conversation, and ourselves,— Aleott. 


The most reservetl of men, that will 
not exchange two syllables together in 
an English coffee-house, should they 
meet at Ispahan, would drink sherbet 
and eat a mm of rice together.— 
Bhenstone. 


He that aympathi*^ tn all the hap- 
piness of others perhaps himself en* 
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Joys the safest happiness, and he 
that is warned by all the folly of oth- 
ers has perhaps attained the soundest 
wisdom. — Colton. 

We are much bound to them that do suc- 
ceed; 

But, in a more pathetic sense, are bound 
To such as fail. They all our loss ex- 
pound: 

They comfort us for work that will not 
speed. 

And life — itself a failure. 

— Jean Ingelow. 

What gem hath dropp’d and sparkles o’er 
his chain? 

The tear most sacred, shed for other’s pain. 
That starts at once— bright — pure — from 
pity’s mine, 

Already polish’d by the Hand Divine. 

' — Byron. 

No man can force the harp of his 
®wn individuality into the people’s 
heart; but every man may play upon 
the chords of the people’s heart, who 
draws his inspiration from the peo- 
ple’s instinct. — Kossuth. 

It may, indeed, be said that sym- 
athy exists in all minds, as £''araday 
as discovered that magnetism exists 
in all metals; but a certain tempera- 
ture Is required to develop the hidden 
property, whether in the metal or 
the mind. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

I would go fifty miles on foot to 
kiss the hand of that man whose gen- 
erous heart will give up the reins 
of his imagination into his Author’s 
hands; be pleased, he knows not why, 
and cares not wherefore. — Sterne. 

There are secret ties, there are 
sympathlai, by the sweet relationship 
of which souk that are well matched 
attach themselves to each other, and 
are afected by I know not what, 
which cannot he explained. — Corneille, 

Oar baarts, my love, wer« farm’d to be 
The genuine twins of Sympwy, 

Th^ live with one s«n»tions 
In foy or grief, but meet In lore, 

Like dwjrde in unison, they move. ^ 

And will with like vibration. —Moore. 

Of all the virtues necessary to the 

rt etion of the perfect man, there 
le to be more delicately implied 
and leas ostentatiously vaunted than 


that of exquisite feeling, or universal 
benevolence. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

But there is one thing which we 
are responsible for, and that is for 
our sympathies, for the manner in 
which we regard it, and for the tone 
in which we discuss it. What shall 
we say, then, with regard to it? On 
which side shall we stand? — John 
Bright. 

Whose hearts in every thought are one, 
Whose voices utter the same wills, 
Answeiing, as echo doth, some tone 
Of fairy music ’mong the hills. 

So like itself we seek in vain 
I Which is the echo; which the strain. 

' — Moore, 

Th^ making one object, in outward 
or inward nature, more holy to a 
single .heart, is reward enough for a 
life; for the more sympathies we gain 
or awaken for what is beautiful, by 
so much deeper will bo our sympathy 
for that which is most beautiful, the 
human soul. — Lowell. 

We often do more good by our sym- 
pathy than by our labors. A man 
may lose imsition, influence, wealth, 
and even health, and yet live on in 
comfort, if with resignation; hut 
there is one thing without which life 
becomes a burden — that is human 
sympathy, — Canon Farrar. 

Conversation augments pleasure and 
diminkhes pain by our having shares 
in either ; for silent woes are greatest, 
as silent satisfaction least ; since 
sometimes our pleasure would be none 
but for telling of it, and our grief in- 
supportable but for participation.— 
Wycherley. 

Kvery human feeling is greater and 
larger than the exciting cause — a 
proof, I think, that man k designed 
for a higher state of existence, and 
this k ‘oeeply implied in music, in 
which there is always something more 
and beyond the immediate expression. 
—Coleridge. 

A man may be buoyed up by the 
efflation of his wild desires to brave 
any imaginable peril; but he cannot 
calmly see one he loves braving the 
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same peril; simply because be cannot 
feel within him that which prompts 
another. He sees the danger, and 
feels not the power that is to over- 
come it. — George Henry Lewes. 


How bless’d the heart that has a friend 
A sympathizing ear to lend 
To troubles too great to smother^ 

For as ale and porter, when flat, are re- 
stor’d , , „ , 

Till a sparkling, bubbling head they ^afford, 
So sorrow is cheer’d by being pour’d 
From one •vessel into another. — Flood. 


Sympathy is the first great lesson 
which man should learn. It will be 
ill for him if he proceeds no farther; 
if bis emotions are but excited to roll 
back on his heart, and to be fostered 
in luxurious quiet. But unless he 
learns to feel for things in which he 
has no personal interest he can 
achieve nothing generous or noble. — 
Talfourd. 


There are eyes which need only to 
look up, to touch every chord of a 
breast choked by the stifling atmo- 
sphere of stiff and stagnant society^ 
and to call forth tones which might 
become the accompanying music of a 
life. This gentle transfusion of mind 
into mind is the secret of sympathy. — 
Eichter. 


Nature always wears the colors of 
the spirit To a inan^ laboring under 
calamity the heat of his own fire hath 
sadness in it. Then there is a kind 
of contempt of the landscape felt by 
him who has just lost by death a dear 
friend. The sky is less grand^ as it 
shuts down over less worth in the 
population. — Emerson. 


The devil himself would be but a 
contemptible adversary were he not 
sure of a correspondent, and a party 
that held intelligence with him in our 
own breasts. All the blowing- of a 
fire put under a caldron could nevejr 
make it boil over, were there not a 
fullness of water within it,' — $outh. 

Let us cherish sympathy. By at- 
tention and exercise it may be im- 
proved in every man. It prepare 
the mind for receiving the impressions 
of virtue; and without it there can 


be no true politeness. Nothing is 
more odious than that iuscnaibility 
which wraps a man up in himself and 
his own concerns, and prevents his 
being moved With either the joys or 
the sorrows of another. — Beattie. 


It is by sympathy we enter into the 
concerns of others, that we are moved 
as they are moved, and are never 
suffered to be indifferent spectators 
of almost anything which men can do 
or suffer. For sympathy may be con- 
sidered as a sort of substitution, by 
which we are put into the place of 
another man, and affected in many 
respects as he is affected. — Burke. 


Like warp and woof all destinies 
Are woven fast, 

Link’d in sympathy like the keys 
Of an organ vast; 

Pluck one thread, and the web ye mar; 
Break but one 

Of a thousand keys, and the paming; jar 
Through all will run. — Whittier. 


Graceful, particularly in youth, is 
the tear of sympathy, and the heart 
that melts at the tale of woe; we 
should not permit ease and indulgence 
to contract our affections, and wrap 
us up in selfish enjoyment. But we 
should accustom ourselves to think 
of the distresses of human life, of 
the solitary cottage, the dying parent, 
and the weeping orphan. Nor ought 
we ever to sport with pain and ain- 
tress in any of our amusements, or 
treat even the meanest insect with 
wanton cruelty. — Blair. 


No radiant pearl, which crested fortune 
wears, 

No gem, that twinkling hangs, from beau- 
ty’s ears; 

Not the bright stars, which nighrs blue 
arch adorn ; 

Nor rising sun, that gilds the vernal morn: 

Shine with such lustre as the tear that flows 

Lown virtue’s manly cheek for others 
woes. -—Darwin, 


Happy is the man who has that in 
his soul which acts upon th© dejected 
as April airs upon violet roots* Gifts 
from the hand are silver and gold, but 
the heart gives that which neither 
silver, nor gold car 
of goodn^s, full o; 
of fall 

causes a wn td 


f cheerfulness, fall 
of helpful nope, 
carry bl^sints or 
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which he is himself as unconscious 
as a lamp is of its own shining. Such 
a one moves on human life as stars 
move on dark seas to bewildered 
mariners; as the sun wheels, bring- 
ing all the seasons with him from the 
south. — Beecher. 

System 

Nothing truly precious swims help- 
lessly in the great wake of God’s clear 


method, but every part of the man 
can be, and therefore strives to be, 
abreast of the other. The mountains 
follow the earth, the air has clasped 
the mountains, and daylight and star- 
light stream forward entangled in the 
air. Clutching for dear life to each 
other, all solid and tenuous things de- 
scribe the great invariable motion, and 
God is in the manifoldness, drenching 
it with uniformity. — John Weiss. 



T 


» I ■^a.'ble Talk 

I Table talk, to be perfect, 
should be sincere without big- 
otry, differing without discord, 
sometimes grave, always agreeable, 
touching on deep points, dwelling most 
on seasonable ones, and letting every- 
body speak and be heard. — ^Leigh Hunt. 


front of a house, to inform the neigh* 
bors and passengers, but not the own* 
er "Within. — Swift, 

Tailor 

Great is the tailor, but not the 
greatest. — Carlyle, 


Thy clothes are all the soul thou 
hast. — Beaumont and Fletcher. 


Tact 

Grant graciously what you cannot 
refuse safely, and conciliate those you 
cannot conquer. — Colton. 


Without tact you can learn noth- 
ing. Tact teaches you when to be 
silent. Inquirers who are always in- 
quiring never learn anything. — Earl 
of Beaconsfield. 


Tact is one of the first of mental 
virtues, the absence of which is fre- 
quently fatal to the best of talents. 
Without denying that it is a talent of 
itself, it will suffice if we admit that 
it supplies the place of many talents. 
— Simms. 


Thou art a strange fellow : a tailor 
make a man? Ay, a tailor, sir; a 
stone-cutter or a painter could not 
have made him so ill, though he had 
been but two hours at the trade.-— 
Shakespeare. 


Thy gown? why, ay, — come, tailor, let iis 
see’t. 

O mercy, God I what masquing stuff is 
here’ 

What’s this? a sleeve; ’tis like a demi-can- 
non: 

What, up and down, carv’d like an apple- 
tart? 

Here’s snip and nip and cut and slish and 
slash. 

Like to a censer in a barber’s shop; 

Why, what i’ devil’s name, tailor, caH’st 
thou this! —Shakespeare, 


Talent is something, but tact is 
everything. Talent is serious, sober, 
grave, and respectable ; tact is all 
that, and more, too. It is not a 
seventh sense, but is the life of all the 
five. It is the open eye, the quick 
ear, the judging taste, the keen smell, 
and the lively touch ; it is th^ inter- 
preter of all riddles, the surmounter 
of all difficulties, the remover of all 
obstacles. — W. P, Sargill. 


I have known some men possessed 
of good qualities, which were very 
senuceable to others, but useless to 
themselves* ; like a sundial on the 


O monstrous arrogance, thou Ikst, thou 
thread, 

Thou thimble. 

Thou yard, three-quarters, half-yard, quar. 
ter, nail, 

Thou nea, thou nit, thou winter-cricket, 
thou; — 

Brav’d in mine own house with a skein of 
thread! 

Away thou rag, thou quantity, thou rem- 
nant; 

Or I shall so be-mete thee with thy yard, 

As thou shalt think on prating whilst thou 
liv’sti —"Shakespeare, 


What a tine man 
Hath your tailor made you! 

— Mawlnger. 
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Sister, look ye, 

How, by a new creation of my tailor s 
I’ve shook off old mortality. 

— John Ford. 


Yes, if they would thank their maker, 

And seek no further; but they have new 
creators, 

God tailor and god mercer. — Massinger, 


Great talents have some admirers, 
but few friends. — Niebuhr. 


Talent is that which is in a man’s 
power. — Lowell. 


To do easily what is difficult for 
others is the mark of talent. — ^Amiel. 


Thou villain base, 
Know’st me not by my clothes^ 

No, nor thy tailor, rascal, 

Who is thy grandfather; he made those 
clothes, 

Which, as it seems, make thee. 

— Shakespeare. 


As if thou e’er wert angry 
But ■with thy tailor 1 and yet that poor shred 
Can bring more to the making up of a man, 
Than can be hoped from thee; thou art his 
creature; 

And did he not, each morning, new create 
thee, 

Thou’dst stink and be forgotten. 

— Massinger. 

Tale 

An honpst tale speeds best, beingr 
plainly told. — Shakespeare. 


This act is an ancient tale new told; 
And, in the last repeating, troublesome. 
Being urged at a time unseasonable. 

—Shakespeare. 


Who gather round, and wonder at the tale 
Of horrid apparition, tall and ghastly. 

That walks at dead of night, or takes his 
stand 

0*er some new-open d grave, and, strange 
to tell, . 

Evanishes at crowing of the cock. 

—Blair, 


Talent 


Talents constitute our very essence. 
—Charles UolUn. 


rules without a sceptre.- 


Talent 

Csallus* 

Talent is always queer-tempered.— 
Miss Braddon, 


Talent k a cistern; genius, a foun- 
tairu — ^Whlpple, 

Talent Is something, hut tact Is 
everything,— W.‘ P. Sargill. 

Talent without tact Is only half 
talent. — Horace Greeley. 


It in unfortunate that superior 
talent and superior men are so seldom 
united. — Marie Bbner-Blschenbach. 


The true eye for talent presupposes 
the true reverence fc^ it. — Carlyle. 


No one shall have wit save we and 
our friends. — MoliOre. 


The world is always ready to re-* 
ceive talent with open arms. — O. W. 
Holmes. 


Talent, like beauty, to be pardoned, 
must be obscure and unostentatious. — 
Lady Blessington. 


Let us not overstrain onr talents, 
lest we do nothing gracefully : a 
clown, whatever he may do, will never 
pass for a gentleman — La Fontaine.’ 


With the talents of an angel a 
man may be a fool. — Young. 


It always seemed to me a sort of 
clever stupidity only to have one sort 
of talent — almost like a carrier- 
pigeon. — George Eliot 


Talent of the highest order, and 
such as is calculated to command ad- 
miration, may exist apart from wis- 
dom. — Bobert Hall. 


It is an uncontrolled truth that no 
man ever made an ill figure who un- 
derstood his own talents, nor a good 
one who mistook them. — Swift 


Men of great and shining qualities 
do not always succeed in life, but the 
fault lies more often in themselves 
than In others. — Colton, 


It Is a great proof of talents to be 
able to recall the mind from the 
senses, and to separate thought from 
habit— Cicero. 


Talents, to strike the eye of pos^ 
terity, should be concentrated, Ray% 
powerless while they are scatter^ 
burn in a point — Willmott, 
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Talent is some one faculty unusual- 
ly developed ; genius commands all the 
faculties. — F. H. Hedge. 


And sure th’ Eternal Master found 
His single talent well employ’d. 

— Samuel Johnson. 


Talents are best nurtured in soli- 
tude ; character is best formed in the 
stormy billows of the world. — Goethe. 

It is not always the highest talent 
that thrives best. Mediocrity, with 
tact, will outweigh talent oftentimes. 
^Joseph Cook. 


Talent, lying in the understanding, 
is often inherited ; genius, being the 
action of reason or imagination, rarely 
or never. — Coleridge. 


Now this is how I define talent; 
it is a gift God has given us in secret, 
which we reveal without knowing it. 
^Montesquieu. 


Talent for talents’ sake is a bauble 
and a show. Talent working with 
Joy in the cause of universal truth 
lifts the possessor to new power as a 
benefactor. — Emeraon. 


Talents angel-bright, 

If wanting worth, i are .shining instruments 
In false ambition’s band, to finish faults 
Illustrious, and give infamy renown. 

— Young. 


The talents lost — the moments run 
To waste — the sins of act, of thought. 
Ten thousand deeds of folly done, 

And countless virtues cherish’d not. 

— Bowring. 


A map with great talents, but void 
of discretion, is like Polyphemus in 
the„ fable, strong and blind, endued 
with an irresistible force, which for 
want of sight is of no use to him. — 
Addison. 


Talent is the cgpa^ity of doing 
anything that depends on application 
and industry and it is a voluntary 
power, while genius is involuntary. — 
Hazlitt. 


Talents giye a man a superiorjty 
far more agreeable than that which 
proceeds from riches, birth, or em- 


ployments, which are all external. 
Talents constitute our very essence. — 
Rollin. 


Have you not observed that there 
is a lower kind of discretion and reg- 
ularity, which seldom fails of rais- 
ing men to the highest station in the 
court, the church, and the lawV — 
Swift. 


We must despise no sort of talents; 
they all have their separate duties 
and uses, all the happiness of man 
for their object ; they all improve, ex- 
alt, and gladden life. — Sydney Smith. 


Whatever you are from nature, 
keep to it ; never desert your own 
line of talent Re what nature in- 
tended you for, and you will succeed; 
be anything else, and you will be ten 
thousand times worse than nothing. — ‘ 
Sydney Smith. 


The most fertile soil docs not neces^ 
sarily produce the most abundant har-* 
vest. It is the use we make of oui 
faculties which renders them val- 
uable. Talent, like other things, may 
lie fallow. — T. W. Higginson. 


Gross and vulgar minds will always 
pay a higher respect to wealth than 
to talent; for wealth, although it be 
a far less efficient source of power 
than talent, happens to be far more 
intelligible. — Colton. 


As to great and commanding tal- 
ents, they are the gift of Provi- 
dence in some way unknown to us. 
They rise where they are least expect- 
ed. They fail when everything seems 
disposed to produce them, or at least 
to call them forth. — Burke. 


The world is always ready to re- 
ceive talent with open arms. Very 
often it does not know what to do 
with genius. Talent is a docile crea- 
ture. It bows its head meekly while 
the world slips the collar over it. It 
hacks into the shafts like a lamb.— 
Holmes, 


Tlje difference between talent and 
genins is this : while the former 
usually develops some special brannh 
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of our faculties, the latter commands 
them all. When the former is com- 
bined with tact, it is often more than 
a match for the latter. — Beaconsfield. 


It seems that nature has concealed 
at the bottom of our minds, talents 
and abilities of which we are not 
aware. The passions alone have the 
privilege of bringing them to light, and 
of giving us sometimes views more 
certain and more perfect than art 
could possibly produce. — La Roche- 
foucauld. 


That talent confers an inequality 
of a much higher order than rank 
x^ould appear from various views of 
the subject, and most particularly 
from this — many a man may justly 
thank his talent for his rank; but 
no man has ever yet been able to re- 
turn the compliment, by thanking his 
rank for his talent. When Leonardo 
da Vinci died, his sovereign ex- 
claimed : *T can make a thousand 
lords, but not one Leonardo.'^ — Col- 
ton. 


Men of splendid talents are gener- 
ally too quick, too volatile, too adven- 
turous, and too unstable to be much 
relied on ; whereas men of common 
abilities, in a regular, plodding rou- 
tine of business, act with more regu- 
larity and greater certainty. Men of 
the beat intellectual abilities are apt 
to strike off suddenly, like the tan- 
gent of a circle, and cannot be brought 
into their orbits by attraction or grav- 
ity — ^they often act with such eccen- 
tricity as to be lost in the vortex of 
their own reveries. Brilliant talents 
in general are like the fatui; 

they excite wonder, but often mis- 
Ima* They are not, however, with- 
out their use; like the fire from the 
flint, once produced. It may be con- 
verted, by soUdi thinking men, to very 
salutary and nobk purposes.-— Trus- 
ler. 


Talent repeats; genlw creates. 
Talent ia a cistern; aenius a foun*^ 
tain. Talent deals with the actual, 
with discovered and realissed truths, 
analyzing, arranging, combining, ap- 
plying iKmItive knowledge, and in 
action looking to preoedenb; genius 


deals with the possible, creates new 
combinations, discovers new laws, and 
acts from an insight into principles. 
Talent jogs to conclusions to which 
genius takes giant leaps. Talent ac- 
cumulates knowledge, and has it 
packed up in the memory; genius as- 
similates it with its own substance, 
grows with every new accession, and 
converts knowledge into power. 
Talent gives out what it has taken 
in; genius what has risen from its 
unsounded wells of living thought. 
Talent, in difficult situations, strives 
to untie knots, which genius instantly 
cuts with one swift decision. Talent 
is fuP of thoughts, genius of thought; 
one has definite acquisitions, the other 
indefinite power. — E, P. Whipple. 

Talking 

Talkers are no good doers. — Shake- 
speare. 


Error is always talkative. — Gold- 
smith. 


Brisk talkers are generally slow 
thinkers. — Swift. 

Who talks much, must talk in vain, 
— Gay. 


What a spendthrift he is of his 
tongue ! — Shakespeare. 


Men of few words are the best men. 
— Shakespeare. 


Alas for the folly of the loqua- 
cious I — Seneca. 


We talk little if we do not talk 
about ourselves. — Hazlitt. 


Madame de Sta?!l talks herself into 
a beauty. — Curran. 


Even wit is a burden when it talks 
too long.— Dryden. 


Men talk only to conceal the mind 
— Young, 


They always talk who never think. 
— Prior, 


They only babble who practice ziol 
reflection. — Sheridan, 
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Intemperance in talk makes a 
dreadful havoc in the heart. — Thomas 
Wilson. 


The inexhaustible talk that was the 
flow of a golden sea of eloquence and 
wisdom. — William Winter. 


We speak little if not egged on by 
vanity. — Rochefoucauld. 


No season now for calm, familiar 
talk. — Homer. 


The tongue of a fool is the key of 
his counsel. — Socrates. 


Things are often spoke and seldom 
meant. — Shakespeare. 


With vollies of eternal babble. — 
Butler. 


Fie, fie, how frantically I square 
my talk! — Shakespeare. 


Evil tongues never want a whet- 
Le Sage. 


Consider, I'm a peer of the realm, 
and I shall die if I don’t talk. — 
Reynolds. 


Long talking begets short hearing, 
for people go away. — Richter. 


Length of sayi^ makes languor of 
hearing. — Joseph Roux. 


A person who talks with equal 
vivacity on every subject excites no 
interest in any. — Hazlitt 


Blessed is the man who, having 
nothing to say, abstains from giving 
us wordy evidence of the fact. — 
George Eliot. 


But far more numerous was tke herd of 
such, 

Who think too little, and who talk too 
much. — Dryden. 


Those who have few affairs to at- 
tend to are great speakers. TTbe less 
men think, the more they talk.— Mon- 
tesquieu. 


Much tongue and much judgment 
eeldom go together. — L’Estrahge. 


No one would talk much in society 
if he only knew how often he mis- 
understands others.— Goethe. 


A merrier man, 

Within the limit of becoming mirth, 

I never spent an hour’s talk withal. 

— Shakespeare. 


What you keep by you, you may change 
and mend; 

But words once spoken can never be re- 
called. — Roscommon. 


Nor is drunkenness censured for 
anything so much as its intemperate 
and endless talk. — Plutarch. 


He who indulges in liberty of 
speech will hear things in return 
which he will not like. — Terence. 


To talk without effort is, after all, 
the great charm of talking. — J. C. and 
A. W. Hare. 


She stammers; oh, what grace in 
lisping lies! — Dryden. 


Whether one talks well depends 
very much upon whom he has to talk 
to. — Bovee. 


A wise man reflects before he 
speaks; a fool speaks, and then re- 
flects on what he has uttered. — Prom 
the French. 


Less pains in the world a mail can- 
not take than to hold his tongue.— 
Sir Walter Raleigh. 


However irregular and desultory his 
talk, there is method In the fragments, 
— Coleridge. 


I were queen, I would order 
Madame de StaSl to talk to me all 
day. — Mme. de TessA 


But still his tongue ran on, the hm 
of weight it bore, with greater ease. 
— Butler. 


People who have nothing to say are 
never at a loss in talking,— H. W 
Shaw. 

The vanity of shining In conversa* 
tion is usually auhverrfv# of Its owm 
desires. — Sigourney, 
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I think the first wisdom is to ^ 
strain the tongue. — Cato. 


In after-dinner talk, across the wal- 
nuts and the wine. — Tennyson. 


No great talker ever did any great 
thing yet in this world. — Ouida. 


In general, those who have nothing 
to say contrive to spend the longest 
time in doing it. — Lowell. 


Learn to hold thy tongue. Five 
words cost Zacharias forty weeks’ 
silence. — Thomas Fuller. 


If I chance to talk a little wild, 
forgive me : I had it from my father. 
— Shakespeare. 


The tongue is the instrument of the 
greatest good and the greatest evil 
that is done in the world. — Sir Walter 
Raleigh. 


Speaking much is a sign of vanity; 
for he that is lavish in words is a 
niggard in deed. — Sir Walter Raleigh. 


I prefer the wisdom of the unedu- 
cated ta the folly of the loquacious, — 
Cicero. 


Every absurdity has a champion to 
defend it; for error is always talka- 
tive. — Goldsmith. 


Though we have two eyes, we are 
supplied with but one tongue. Draw 
your own moral. — ^Alphonse Karr. 


Those whose tongues are gentlemen 
ushers to their wit, and still go before 
it. — Ben Jonson. 


Talking and eloquence are not the 
same ; and to speak well are two 
things. — Ben Jonson. 


Thy talk is the sweet extract of all speech. 
And holds mine ear in blissful slavery. 

• — Bailey. 


A gopd talker, even more than a 
good orator, implies a good audience. 
— Leslie Stephen. 

The pleasure of talking is the in- 
extinguishable passion of woman, co- 


talkii.^ 

bert. 

We seldom 
but very often* 
La Bruy§re. 


It is not of so mut, ^ 
what you say, as how yt 
Alexander Smith. 


What cracker is this same that deafs 
ears 

With this abundance of superfluous breath.'^ 
— Shakespeare. 


I prythee, take the cork out of thy 
mouth that I may drink thy tidings. 
— Shakespeare. 


It is a sad thing when men have 
neither wit to speak well nor judg- 
ment to hold their tongues. — La 
Bruy^re. 


He hath a heart as sound as a bell, 
and his tongue is the clapper; for 
what his heart thinks his tongue 
speaks. — Shakespeare. 


Butler compared the tongues of 
these eternal talkers to race-horses, 
which go the faster the less weight 
they carry. — Colton. 

The greatest talkers in the days of 
peace have been the most pusillani- 
mous in the day of temptation. — 
Jeremy Taylor. 


A talkative person runs himself 
upon great inconvenience by blabbing 
out his own and others’ secrets. — John 
Ray. 


Whom the disease of talking still 
once possesseth, he can never hold his 
peace. Nay, rather than he' will not 
discourse he will hire men to hear 
him. — Ben Jonson. 


Talking is like playing on the harp ; 
there is as much in laying the hands 
on the strings to stop their vibrations 
as in twanging them to bring dut 
their music. — ^Holmes. 
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^xk is to 
.ill to mod- 
. aat else ; for 
. dance. — Bacon. 

.ne things which you 
a your companions fixes 
mind. — ^Br, Watts. 


^ing is one of the fine arts — the 
lest, the most important, the most 
difficult— and its fluent harmonies 
may be spoiled by the intrusion of a 
single harsh note. — Holmes. 

Why, what a wasp-tongued and impatient 
fool , . , , 

Art thou, to break into this woman s mood; 
Tying thine ear to no tongue but thine 
ownl — Shakespeare. 


Such as thy words are, such will 
thy affections be esteemed 4 and such 
will thy deeds as thy affections, and 
such thy life as thy deeds. — Socrates. 


He must be little skilled in the 
world who thinks that men’s talking 
much or little shall hold proportion 
only to their knowledge. — Locke. 

He who seldom speaks, and with 
one calm well-timed word can strike 
dumb the loquacious, is a genius or a 
hero. — Lavater. 


We oftener say things because we 
^n say them well than because they 
are sound and reasonable. — Landor. 


One learns taciturnity best among 
those people who have none, and 
loquacity among the taciturn. — Rich- 
ter. 


If you light upon an impertinent 
talker* that sticks to you like a burr, 
to the disappointment of your impor- 
tant occasions, deal freely with him, 
break off the discourse, and pursue 
your business. — Plutarch. 


There are many who talk on from 
ignorance rather than from knowl- 
edge, and who find the former an ia- 


.dustible fund of conversation.— 
^jiazlitt. 


A man who always talks for fame 
never can be pleasing. The man who 
talks to unburthen his mind is the 
man to delight you. — Johnson. 


In great families, some one false, 
paltry, tale-bearer, by carrying stories 
from one to another, shall inflame the 
minds and discompose the quiet of 
the whole family. — South. 


But still his tongue ran on, the less 
Of weight it bore, with greater ease; 
And with its everlasting clack. 

Set all men’s ears upon the rack. 

— Butler. 


She sits tormenting every guest, ^ 

Nor gives her tongue one moment s rest. 
In phrases batter’d, stale, and trite, 
Which modern ladies call polite. 


There are prating coxcombs in the 
world who would rather talk than lis- 
ten, although Shakespeare himself 
were the orator, and human nature the 
theme ! — Colton. 


A gentleman that loves to hear 
himself talk, and will speak more in a 
minute than he will stand to in a 
month. — Shakespeare. 


She spake, 

And his love-wilder’d and idolatrous soul 
Clung to the airy music of her words, ^ 
Like a bird on a bough, high swaying 11? 
the wind. — Bailey. 


Nor did we fail to see within ourselves 
What need there is to be reserved in 
speech, 

And temper all our thoughts with chanty. 

— W or dsworth. 


My lord shall never rest: 

I’ll watch him, tame and talk him out of 
patience : j 

His bed shall seem a school, his board a 
shrift. — Shakespeare. 


Talking, is a digestive process which 
is absolutely essential to the mental 
constitution of the man who devours 
many hooks. — William Matthews. 


As empty vessels make the loudest 
sound, so they that have the least wit 
are the greatest babblers. — Plato. 
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If you don’t wish a man to 
thing you had better get him to u 
about it; for the more men talk, tht, 
more likely they are to do nothing 
else. — Carlyle. 


Stop not, unthinking, every friend you 
meet 

To spin your wordy fabric in the street; 
While you are emptying your colloquial 


pack. 

The fiend Lumbago jumps upon his back. 

— 0. W, Holmes. 


Words learn’d by rote, a parrot may re- 
hearse. 

But talking is not always to converse; 

Not more distinct from harmony divine. 
The constant creaking of a country sign. 

— Cowper. 


Where village statesmen talk’d with looko 
profound, 

And news much older than their ale went 
round. — Goldsmith. 


Talk without truth is the hollow 
brass; talk without love is like the 
tinkling cymbal, and when it does 
not tinkle it jingles, and when it does 
not jingle, it jars. — Mrs. Jameson. 


The talkative listen to no one, for 
th(hv are over speaking. And the first 
evil that attends those who know not 
to be silent is that they hear nothing. 
— Plutarch. 


There is the saras difference be- 
tween their tongues as between the 
hour and the minute-hand; one goes 
ten times as fast, and the other sig- 
nifies ten times as much. — Sydney 
Smith. 


it is jx 
the heart 
itself upon 
others’ ears. — 

There are bray. 
world as well as bra.> 
what’s loud and senseless 
swearing, any other than it 
Sir Roger L’Estrange. 


Cautiously avoid talking of the u 
mestic affairs either of yourself or ot 
other people. Yours are nothing to 
them but tedious gossip, theirs are 
nothing to you. — Chesterfield. 


A dearth of words a woman need not fear, 
But ’t is a task indeed to learn — to hear; 

In that the skill of conversation lies; 

That shows or makes you both polite and 
wise. —Young. 


He' gives the bastinado with his tongue ; ^ 
Our ears are cudgell’d; not a word of ms, 
But buffets better than a fist of France: ^ 
Zounds! I was never so bethump d with 
words, 

Since I first called my brother s father, dad. 

— Shakespeare. 


This great author (Horace), who 
had the nicest taste* of conversation, 
and was himself a most agreeable 
companion, had so strong an an- 
tipathy to a great talker, that be was 
afraid, some time or other, it would 
be mortal to him. — Steele. 


I tannot tell thee, hour by hour. 

That I adore thee dearly; 

I cannot talk of passion’s power — 

But oh I I feel sincerely! 

— Mrs. Osgood, 


The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words; and I do know 
A many fools that stand in better place, 
Garnish’d like him, that for a tricksy word 
Defy the matter. —Shakespeare. 


"Discretion of speech is more than 
eltMlucnce; and to speak agreely to 
him with whom we deal is more than 
to speak in good words or in good 
ord(»r.— Bacon. 


Speak gently! ’Tis a little thing 
l)ropt»’d in the heart’s deep well; 

The good, the joy which it may^bring 
Kternity shall tell. -r-David Bates. 


They who are great talkers in com- 
pany imve never been any talkers by 


Philosophy finds talkativeness a dis- 
ease very difficult and hard to cure. 
For its remedy, conversation, requires 
hearers : but talkative people bear no- 
body, for they are ever prating. And 
the first evil this inability to keep 
silence produces is an inability to 
l‘ listen. — Plutarch. 


When I think of talking, it is of 
course with a woman ; for, talking at 
its best being an inspiration, it wantn 
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^leat 
^soner. 
fsword in 
v^ented, thy 
*xand. If thou 
^e, be so wise as 
— Quarles. 


^on it, if a man talks of 
.cunes, there is something 
^ that is not disagreeable to 
for where there is nothing but 
.re misery, there never is any re- 
course to the mention of it. — John- 
son. 


There is such a torture, happily un- 
known to ancient tyranny, as talking 
a man to death. Marcus Aurelius ad- 
vises to assent readily to great talk- 
ers — in hopes, I suppose, to put an 
end to the argument. — Sterne. 


Does a man speak foolishly? — 
suffer him gladly, for you are wise. 
Does he speak erroneously?— stop 
such a man’s mouth with sou^ words 
that cannot be gainsaid. Does he 
speak truly? — rejoice in the truth. 
Oliver Cromwell. 


The man who talks everlastingly 
and promiscuously, who seems to have 
an eshaustless magazine of sound, 
crowds so many words into his 
thoughts that he always obscures, and 
very frequently conceals them. — ^Wash- 
ington Irving. 


If thy words be too luxuriant, con- 
fine them, lest they confine thee; he 
that thinks he never can speak enough 
may easily speak too much. A full 
tongue and an empty brain are sel- 
dom parted. — Quarles. 


It has been well observed that the 
tongue discovers the state of the mind 
no less than that of the body ; but in 
either case, before the philosopher or 
the physician can judge, the patient 
must open his mouth. — Colton. 

The ear and the eye are the mind’s 
receivers ; but the tongue is only busy 


spending the treasures received, 
therefore, the revenues of the mind 
oe uttered as fast or faster than they 
are received, it must needs be bare, 
and can never lay up for purchase.— 
Bishop Hall. 


If any man think it a small rnat- 
ter, or of mean concernment, to bridle 
his tongue, he is much mistaken; for 
it is a point to be silent when occa- 
sion requires, and better than to 
speak, though never so well. — Plu- 
tarch. 


This I always religiously observed, 
as a rule, never to chide my husband 
before company nor to prattle abroad 
of miscarriages at home. What passes 
between two people is much easier 
made up than when once it has taken 
air. — Erasmus. 


Brisk talkers are usually slow 
thinkers. There is, indeed, no wild 
beast more to be dreaded than a com- 
municative man having nothing to 
communicate. If you are civil to the 
voluble they will abuse your patience ; 
if brusque, your character. — Swift. 


To hear him (Emerson) talk was 
like watching one crossing a brook on 
stepping-stones. His noun had to 
wait for its verb or its adjective until 
he was ready; then his speech would 
come down upon the word he 
wanted, and not Worcester nor Web- 
ster could better it from all the wealth 
of their huge vocabularies. — O. W. 
Holmes. 


Talk often, but never long; in that 
case, if you do not please, at least 
you are sure not to tire your hearers. 
Pay your own reckoning, but do not 
treat the whole company; this being 
one of the few cases in which people 
do not care to be treated, every one 
being fully convinced that he has 
wherewithal to pay. — Lord Chester* 
field. 


The common fluency of s^ech ^ in 
many men, and most women, is owing 
to a scarcity of matter and a scarcity 
of words; for whosoever is a master 
of language, and hath a mind full of 
ideas, will be apt, in speaking, to 
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I think the first wisdom 
strain the tongue. — Cato. 


In after-dinner talk, across the wal- 
nuts and the wine. — Tennyson. 


No great talker ever did any great 
thing yet in this world. — Ouida. 

In general, those who have nothing 
to say contrive to spend the longest 
time in doing it. — Lowell. 

Learn to hold thy tongue. Five 
words cost Zacharias forty weeks’ 
silence. — Thomas Fuller. 


If I chance to talk a little wild, 
forgive me: I had it from my father. 
— Shakespeare. 

The tongue is the instrument of the 
greatest good and the greatest evil 
that is done in the world. — Sir Walter 
Baleigh. 

Speaking much is a sign of vanity; 
for he that is lavish in words is a 
niggard in deed. — Sir Walter Raleigh. 

I prefer the wisdom of the unedu- 
cated ta the folly of the loquacious. — 
Cicero. 




ant hraaph out into a long extempore 
dissection on the edging of a petti- 
coat, and chide her servant for 
_^ing a china cup, in all the figures 
talkflSjoJ^ic.-— Addison, 
bert. 

^d — oh, how we talk’d 1 her 
We seldoa^fe^jf. talking, 
but very ® 

La Bruybre. woodlands, hum* 

walking. 

It is not of SO muCNihy — sweet,— as 
what you say, as how ycv 
Alexander Smith. ^^natural, 

What cracker is this same that deais® 
cars 

With this abundance of superfluous breath? 

— Shakespeare. 


I prythee, take the cork out of thy 
mouth that I may drink thy tidings. 
— Shakespeare. 

It is a sad thing when men have 
neither wit to speak well nor judg- 
ment to hold their tongues. — La 
Bruyfere. 

He hath a heart as sound as a bell, 
and his tongue is the clapper; for 
what his heart thinks his tongue 
speaks. — Shakespeare. 


Every absurdity has a champion to 
defend it; for error is always talka- 
tive. — Goldsmith, 


Though we have two eyee, we are 
supplied with but one tongue. Draw 
your own moral — Alphonse Karr. 


Those whose tongues are gentlemen 
ushers to their wit, and still go before 
it.^ — Ben Jonson. 


Talking and eloquence are not the 
mme ; and to speak well are two 
things. — Ben Jonison, 


Thy talk it the tweet extract of all speech, 
And boldt mim ear in blissful slavery. 

— Batley. 


A good talker, evea more than a 
good orator. Implies a good audience. 
—Leslie Btephen. 

The pleaimre of talking Is the In- 
extinguuihahle passifm of woman, co* 


Butler compared the tongues oi 
these eternal talkers to race-horses, 
which go the faster the less weight 
they carry. — Colton. 


The greatest talkers in the days of 
peace have been the most pusillani- 
mous in the day of temptation. — 
Jeremy Taylor. 


A talkative person runs himself 
upon great inconvenience by blabbing 
out his own and others’ secrets. — John 

Ray. 


Whom the disease of talking still 
once possosseth, he can never hold his 
peace. Nay, rather than he' will not 
aiscourse he will hire men to hear 
him.--"Ben Jonson. 


Talking is like playing on the harp ; 
there is as much in laying the hands 
on the strings to stop their vibrations 
as in twanging them to bring dnt 
their music, — HolmeB, 
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A taste which plenty does deprave 
loathes lawful goods, and lawless ill 
does crave. — Dryden 

We taste the fragrance of thg^se. 
— Akenside. 

For age but tast^><bf pleasures 
youth devours. — Bryd^n. 

Taste .is impj^^fed by cultivation. — 
Willmott. 

Tast^^s often one of the aspects of 
fasjjilSn. — Willmott. 

Taste is the mind^s tact. — ^De Bouf- 
flers. 


Good taste consists first ^ upon fit- 
ness.-' — George William, Curtis. 

Taste and good-nature are univer- 
sally connected- — Shenstone. 

The cause of a wrong taste is a 
defect of judgment. — Burke. 

Taste is pursued at a less expense 
than fashion. — Shenstone. 

Mock jewelry on a woman is tang- 
ible vulgarity. — Bayard Taylor. 

My tastes are aristocratic; my ac- 
tions democratic. — Victor Hugo. 

A good taste is often unconscious; 
a just taste is always conscious. — 
Mrs. Jameson. 


Taste is something quite different 
from fashion, superior to fashion. — 
Thackeray. 

Talk what you will of taste, my 
friend, you’ll find two of a face as 
soon as of a mind. — Pope. 


Mistaking taste for genius is the 
rock on which thousands have split. 
— J, T. Headley. 

* Good tast^ comes more from the 
judgment than from the mind.—’ 
Eochefoucauld. 


I wish' yon all sorts of prosperity, 
5^!th a little more taste. — Lg Sage. 


^ fruly elegant taste is generally 
Companied with an excellency of 
"Sieart — Fielding. 

Taste is, so to speak, the micros 
scope of judgment. — Rousseau. 

Taste consists in the power of judg- 
ing; genius, in the power of execu- 
ting. — Blair. 

A man loves the meat in bis youth 
that he cannot endure in bis age. — 
Shakespeare. 

The instability of our tastes is the 
occasion of the irregularity of our 
lives. — Stanislaus. 

They never taste who always drink; 

They always talk who never think. 


•Prior. 


Taste depends upon those finer emo- 
tions which make the organisation of 
the soul. — Sir J. Reynolds. 


A well-dressed woman in a room 
should fill it with poetic sense, like 
the perfume of flowers. — .Mias Oakey. 

Men more easily renounce their in- 
terests than their tastes. — Rochefou- 
cauld. 


Taste, that eternal wanderer, which flics 
From head to ears, and now from cart to 
eyes. -—Pope. 

Perfect taste is the faculty of re- 
ceiving the greatest possible pleasure 
from those material Bour(‘es which are 
attractive to our moral nature in its 
purity and perfection.— Ruskin. 

It seems with wit and good-natnre, 
Utrum honm mavi^ aceipe. Taste 
and good -nature are universally con- 
nected. — Shenstone. 


Taste is the power of retishing or 
rejecting whatever is offered for the 
entertainment of the imagination.-— 
Goldsmith. 

Our purity of taste is best tested. by 
its universality, for if w© can only ad- 
mire this thing or that, we may he 
sure that our cause for liking is of 9 
finite and false nature.^ — Euskln. 
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Taste 


I have heard of some kind of 
that put quarrels purposely on other# 
to taste their valor. — Shakespeare. 

NotMTig is so improving to the tem- 
per as the study c":' the beauties either 
of poetry, eloquence, music, or paint- 
ing. — Hume. 

Fine taste is an aspect of genius 
itself, and is the faculty of delicate 
appreciation, which makes the best 
effects of art our own. — N. P. Willis. 


hearts — they read another’s 
they can their own.-^ 


Delicacy of taste has the same effect 
as delicacy of ijassion; it enlarges the 
sphere both of our happiness and our 
misery. — Hume. 

It is genius that brings into being, 
and it is taste that preserves. With- 
out taste genius is nought but sublime 
folly. — Chateaubriand. 

<?ood taste cannot supply the place 
of genius in literature, for the best 
proof of taste, when there is no genius, 
wotild be, not to write at all. — Mme. 
de Sta^l. 



A’"' 
teel air 
fancied 
writer gives 
tence by a 

I think I may de^hl 
faculty of the soul which ' , . 
beauties of an author with' 
and the imperfections with 
Addison. 


give a gen- 
by a w<dl- 
fudicioiu 


A fastidious taste is like ^ a 
squeamish appetite; the one has its 
origin in some disease of the mind, 
as the other has in some ailment of 
the stomach. — iSouthey. 

Taste is, in general, considered as 
that faculty of the human mind by 
which we perceive and enjoy what- 
ever is beautiful or sublime in the 
works of nature or art. — Sir A. 
Alison. 


For the perception of the beautiful 
we have the tenn “taste” — a metaphor 
taken from that which is passive in 
the body and transferred to that which 
IS active in the mind.^ — Thomas Reid. 


A cultivated taste increases sensi- 
bility to all the tender and humane 
passions by giving them frequent ex- 
erclse^ while it tends to weaken the 
more violent and fierce emotions, — 
Blair, 


It is not strange to me that per- 
sons of the fair sex should like, in all 
things about them, the handsomeness 
for which tbey find themselves most 
liked.— Boyle, 


Few women have both taste and 
truth ; and indeed, this special bit of 
moral mosaic is jnst the most difficult 
piece of carpentry In the whole of 
the human workshop. — ES* Lynn Lin- 
ton. 


Women alwtya show more taste In 
adorning others than thtmselvea: and 
^ Reason fs that their persons are 


There may be something petty m 
a refined taste; it easily degeneratea 
into effeminacy. It does not considei 
the broadest use. It is not content 
with simple good and bad, and so is 
fastidious and curious or nic*' only,— 
Thoreau, 


A delicacy of taste is favorable to 
love and friendship, by confining our 
choice to few people, and making 
us indifferent to the company and con- 
versation of the greater part of men, 
— Hume. 


For what has Virro painted, built, and 
planted ? 

Only to show how many taste* he wanted. 
What brought Sir Visto’s ill-got wealth to 

Some demon whispered, “Visto! have a 
taste.” —Pope. 


We Imperatively require a percep- 
tion of and a homage to beauty in 
out companions. Other virtues are in 
reauest m the field and workyard. but 
a certain degree ol taste is not, to b« 
^red in those w© sit with.— Fmer’ 
fton. 
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. May "Bol taist^ to that 

wcctuMte seaSe the bee, which in- 
stantly discovers and extracts the 
fluintessence of every flower, and dits- 
f^€^ds all the rest of it? Lord Gre- 
ville. 

It is known that the taste — ^what- 
ever it is — is improved exactly as we 
improve our judgment, by extending 
our knowledge, by a steady attention 
£0 our object, and by frequent exer- 
cise. — Burke. 


Good native Taste, tho’ rude, is seldom 
wrong. 

Be it in music, painting, or in song: 

But this, as well as other faculties, 
Improves with age and ripens by degrees. 

— 'Armstrong, 


True taste is forever growing, 
learning, reading, worshipping, laying 
its hand upon its mouth because it is 
astonished, casting its shoes from off 
its feet because it finds all ground 
holy. — Ruskin. 

In art there is a point of perfec- 
tion, as of goodness or maturity in 
nature : he who is able to perceive it, 
and who loves it, has perfect taste; 
he who does not feel it, or loves on 
this side or that, , has an imperfect 
taste. — BruySre. 


It is for the most- part in our skill 
in manners, and in the observations 
of time and place ‘and of decency in 
general, that what is called taste by 
way of distinction consists ; and which 
is in reality no other than a more 
refined judgment. — Burke. 


ris chiefly taste, or blunt, or gross, or fine. 
Makes life insipid, bestial, or divine. 

Better be borit with taste to little rent 
Than the dull monarch of a continent; 
Without this bounty which the gods bestow. 
Can Fortune make one favorite happy? 
No. — Armstrong. 


Taste and elegance, though they are 
reckoned only among the smaller and 
secondary morals, yet are of no mean 
importance in the regulation of life. 
A moral taste is not of force to turn 
vice into virtue; but it recommends 
virtue with something like the bland- 
ishments of pleasure. — Burke. 


There are some readers who have 
never read an essay on taste ; and 
if they take my advice they never 
will, for they can no more improve 
their taste by so doing thanj they 
could improve their appetite or diges- 
tion by studying a cookery-book. — 
Southey. 


Talent, taste, wit, good sense, are 
very different things, but by no means 
incompatible. Between good sense 
and good taste there exists the same 
difference as between cause and effect, 
and between wit and talent there is 
the same proportion as between a 
whole and its parts.— BruySre. 


If it were only that people nave 
"diversities of taste, that is reason 
enough for not attempting to shape 
them all after one model. But dif- 
ferent persons also require different 
conditions for their spiritual develop- 
ment, and can no more exist healthily 
in the same moral, than all the varie- 
ties of plants can in the same 
physical, atmosphere and climate. — J. 
Stuart Mill. 


A good taste in art feels the pres- 
ence or the absence of merit; a just 
taste discriminates the degree — the 
poco piti' and the pooo meno. A good 
taste rejects faults ; a just taste selects 
excellences. A good taste is often un- 
conscious; a just taste is always con- 
scious. A good taste may be lowered 
or spoilt ; a just taste can only go on 
refining more and more. — Mrs. Jame- 
son. 


What, then, is taste, but those in- 
ternal powers, active and strong, and 
feelingly alive to each fine impulse? 
a discerning sense of decent and 
sublime, with quick disgust from 
things deformed, or disarranged, or 
gross in species? This, nor gems, 
nor stores of gold, nor purple state, 
nor culture, can bestow, but God 
alone when first his sacred hand Im- 
prints the secret bias of the soul— 
Akenside. 


It is tha^ faculty by which we dis 
cover and enjoy the bMUtlful, the pic- 
turesque, md the sublime in litera- 
*«ire, and nature; which mooth 
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aizes a noble thought, as a 
mind welcomes a pure sentiment by ^ 
nvoluntary glow of satisfaction. But 
vvhile the principle of perception is 
vuherent in the soul, it requires a cer- 
;ain amount of knowledge to draw out 
ind direct it. — Willmott. 

Taste, when once obtained, may be 
said to be no acquiring faculty, and 
must remain stationary; but knowl- 
edge is of perpetual growth and has 
infinite demands. Taste, like an ax’ti- 
ficial canal, winds through a beautiful 
country, but its borders are confi;n€d 
and its term is limited. Knowledge 
navigates the ocean, and is perpetually 
m voyages of discovery. — ^Disraeli. 

Taste is not stationary. It grows 
every day, and is improved by culti- 
vation, as a good temper is refined by 
religion. In its most advanced state 
It takes the title of judgment. Hume 
quotes Fontenelle’s ingenious distinc- 
tion l)etween the common watch that 
tells the hours, and the delicately con- 
structed one that marks the seconds 
and smallest differences of time. — 
Willmott. 

True purity of taste is a auality of 
the mind; it is a feeling which can, 
with little difficulty, be acquired by 
the refinement of intelligence; where- 
as purity of manners is the result of 
wise habits, in which all the interests 
of the soul are mingled and in har- 
mony with the progress of intelligence. 
That is why the harmony of good 
taste and of good manners is more 
common than the existence of taste 
without manners, or of manners with- 
out taste, — Ra»derer. 

Taste, if it mean anything but a 
paltry wnnoisseunihlp, must mean a 
general suseeptiblUty to truth and 
nobleness, a sense to discern, and a 
heart to love and reverence all beaut 
order, goodness, wheresoever, or %n 
whatsoever forms and accompaniments 
they art to be seen. This surely Im- 
pli^, as Its chief condition, not any 
given eatemal rank or situation, but 
a flnelyigifted mind, purified into har- 
mony with itself, into keeness and 
Inatnem above all, kindled 


into love and generous admiration.— 
is the worst part of a 


' Fire and sworSs^,^ 
gines of destructiom'^^ 
with the babbler. — ^Steel 


but slow^en^ 
a comparison 


We acknowledge that we shc^Si^Jd not 
talk of our wives ; but we seem 
know that we should talk still l^P 
of ourselves. — Rochefoucauld. 

Yet have I ever heard it said that 
spies and tale-bearers have done more 
mischief in this world than poisoned 
bowl or the assassin’s dagger. — Schil 
ler. 

Who evor keeijs an open ear 
For tattlers, will be sure to hear 
The trumpet of contention; 

Aspersion is the babbler’s trade, 

To listen is to lend him aid, 

And rush into dissension. — Cowper. 

I will be silent and barren of dii 
course when I chance to hear a tale 
rather than go with child therewith, 
till another’s ears be my midwife, U 
deliver me of such a deformed mon 
ster. I may hear a tale of delight, 
and perhaps smile at an innocent jest)} 

I will not jest nor joy at a tale diS' 
gracing an innocent person. — Arthuit 
Warwick. 

Be careful that you believe noO 
hastily strange news and strange 
stories; and be much more carefua 
that you do not report them, though 
at the second hand; for if it prov^ 
an untruth ( as commonly strange 
stories prove so), it brings an im* 
putation of levity upon him that re- 
ports it, and possibly some disadvan- 
tage to others. — Sir Matthew Hale. 

Merrily and wittily said Plautus, 
who was on© of the merry wits of his 
time, “I would,” said he, “by my will 
have tale-bearers and tale-bearers pun- 
ished— the one hanging by the tongue, 
the other by the ears.” Were his 
will a law in force with us, many a 
tattling gossip would have her vowels 
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?efth afyour table-Arthur^ 

wick. 

•Savern of Uuman 

A tavern is the 
felicity. — 'J ohnsoD^ 

^ ^ v£e mine ease in mine 

^ Shall I j ^re, 

ji^inn? nothing which has yet 

ae rwfSiitrived by man, by which so 
mttch happiness is produced as by 
good tavern or inn. — Johnson. 

He who has not been at a tavern 
knows not what a paradise it is. O 
^oly tavern! O miraculous tavern! 
— holy, because no carking cares ^re 
there, nor weariness, nor pain; and 
niiraculous, because of the spits, which 
of themselves turn round and round I 
— Aretino. 


^e have always considered taxes to 
[be the sinews of the state. — Cicero. 

Over-taxation cost England her 
colonies of North America. — Burke. 

The taxes of government are heavy 
enough, but not so heavy as the taxes 
we lay upon ourselves. — Dewey.' 

The law takes measure of us all for clothes^ 
Diets us all, and in the sight of all, 

To keep us from all “private leagues with 
wealth. ' — Crown. 

These exactions whereof my sover- 
eign would have note, they are most 
pestilent to the hearing; and, to bear 
^em, the back is sacrifice to the load. 
— Shakespeare. 


Taxes are a universal burden in 
moral as well as in civil life. There 
is not a pleasure, social or otherwise, 
which is not assessed by fate at its 
full value! — Alfred de Musset. 


Taxes 

Taxation is the legitimate support 
of government. — Thiers. 


Death and taxes are inevitable. — 
Haliburton. 


Kings ought to shear, not skin 
their sheep. — Herrick, 


Millions for defence, but not a cent 
for tribute. — Charles Goatesworth 
Pinckney. 


' .No laws, however liberal, will re- 
lease us from our self-imposed taxes. 
— ^Abbott Lawrence. 


The repose of nations cannot be se- 
cure without arms/ armies cannot he 
maintained without nay, nor can the 
pay be produced except by taxes, — 
Tacitus. 


By heaven, I had rather coin my heart, 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to 
wring 

From the hard hands of peasants their vile 
trash, 

By any indirection. -—Shakespeare. 


I The general rule always holds good. 
In constitutional states liberty Is a 
compensation of the heaviness of tax- 
ation. In despotic sfaics tlie equiva- 
lent for liberty Is the lightness of 
taxation, — Montesquieu. 


Who nothing has to lose, the war bewails; 
And he who nothing pays> sit taxes rails. 

— Congreve. 

Idleness and pride tax with a 
heavier hand than kings and parlia- 
ments.' — Franklin. 


Men’s virtues I have commended as 
freely as I have taxed their crimes. — 
Dryden. 


Men who prefer any load of infamy, 
however great, to any pressure of tax- 
ation, however light. — Sydney Smith. 


Taxing is an easy business. Any 
; projector can contrive new imposl- 
tion^, any bungler can add to the old ; 
but is it altogether wise to have no 
other bounds to your Imimsitions than 
the patience of those who are to bear 
them ? — Burke. 

We must not rend our subjects 
from our laws, and stick them in mir 
will. Sixth part of each? A trem- 
bling contribution I Why, we take 
from every tree lop, bark, and part 
o' the timber; aiid though we leave it 
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with a root thus hacked, the air will 
drink the sap. — Shakespeare. 

That in which every man is inter- 
ested,. is every man’s duty to support ; 
and any l)urden which falls equally 
on all men, and from which every 
man is to receive an equal benefit, is 
consistent with the most perfect ideas 
of liberty. — Thomas 1‘uine. 

Why tribute? why should we pay tribute? if 
Ca*sar can hide the sun from us with a 
blanket, or put the moon in his pocket, 

We will pay hnn tribute for baht; else, sir, 
No more tribute. — Sliakespeaie. 

There is ono passage in the Scrip- 
tures to which all the potentates of 
Europe seem to have given their unan- 
imcus assent and approbation, and to 
have studied so thoroughly as to have 
it quite at their fingers’ ends : 
“There went out a decree in the days 
of Claudius Cflesar, that all the world 
should be taxed.” — Colton. 

The taxes were indeed very heavy, 
and if those laid on by the government 
were the only ones we had to pay, we 
might more easily discharge them ; 
but we have many others, and much 
more grievous to gome of us. We are 
taxed twice as much by our idleness, 
three times as much by our pride, and 
four times as much by our folly; and 
from these taxes the commissioners 
cannot ease or deliver us, by allowing 
an abatement — Franklin. 

What is *t to us, if taxes rise or f&ll, 
Thanks to our fortune, we pay none at all, 
let muckworms who in dirty acres deal, 
Lament those hardships which we cannot 
feel, 

Eis t^aee who smarts, may bellow if he 
please, , ^ 

But must I bellow too, who sit at ease? 

By custom safe, Ihe poets’ numbers flow, 
Free as the light and air some years ago. 

No statesman e’er will And it worth his 
pains 

To tax our labours, and excise our brains. 
Burthens like these will earthly buildings 
bear, ^ , 

No tributes laid on castles in the air. ^ 
-^Churchill. 

What ft benefit would th© Amerkan 
gov^mm©ntt not relieved of lt« ex-- 
twin© n#©d, wider to iliNilf, and tol 
every city, vlllair©, mi, bamlet In tbel 


that he 
triots? 
the love of 
be glad to know 
would pay him as 
and opium have broad 
cheerfully carry the loa 
if you choose to make them 
for such joy as they give an 
harm as they do. — Emerson. 

Tea 

To warm without heating, to cheer 
but not inebriate. — Bishop Berkeley. 

And sip with nymphs their ele^ 
mental tea. — Pope. 

Matrons, who toss the cup, and see 
The grounds of fate in grounds of tea. 

— Churchill. 

Tea does our fancy aid, 
Repress those vapours which the head in- 
vade 

And keeps that palace of the soul serene. 

— Kdmund Waller. 

Til© ship from Ceylon, Inde, or far 
Cathay, unloads for him the fragrant 
produce of each trip. — Byron. 

Thank God for teal Wliat would 
the world do without tea? how did 
it exist? I am glad I was not bbrn 
before tea. — Sydney Smith. 

Here, thou, great Anna! whom three realms 
obey, 

Dost sometimes counsel take— and some* 
times tea. — Pope. 

The gentle fair on nervous tea relies, 
Whilst gay good-nature sparkles in hej* 
eyes; 

An inoffensive scandal fluttering round, 

Too rough to tickle, and too light to wound, 
— -Crabbe. 

Teal thon soft, thou sober, sage^ 
and venerable liquid ; — thou female 
1 0 n g u © — running, smile-smoothing, 
heart-opening, wink-tippling cordial, 
to whose glorious insipidity I owe the 
happiest moment of my life, let me 
fail pi?ostyat©.**-“Colley Cibber. 


1 Indeed, Madam, your ladyship ie 
I very sparing your tea: I protest 
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was no more than 
cvlP^tcbed.' — Swift. 

■’''Ind afterwards I ^ 

ctip of tee (a China d^) . of which 
I aever had drun^^>®®tore. Pepys. 

Teaching 

The scho^^i is the manufactory of 

humanity.— -Comenius. 


If ever I am an instructress, it 
will be to learn more than to teach. 
— Madame Deluzy. 


Experience teaches slowly, and at 
the cost of mistakes.^ — Froude. 

Public instruction should be the 
first object of government. — Napo- 
leon I. 


[Hie sounding jargon of the schools. 
'Cowper. 


The teacher is like the candle which 
lights others in consuming itself. — 
Euffini. 


Teach the art of living well. — Sen- 
eca. 


Edrfcation is our only political safe- 
ty. — Horace Mann. 

Teachers should be held in highest 
honor. — Mrs. Sigourney. 


It is a luxury to learn ; but the lux- 
ury of learning is not to be compared 
with the luxury of teaching. — Eos- 
well B. Hitchcock. 


You cannot, by all the lecturing in 
the world, enable a man to make a 
shoe. — Dr. Johnson. 


Teach erring man to spurn the rage 
of gain. — Goldsmith. 

He who honestly instructs rever- 
ences God, — Mohammed. 


What’s all the noisy jargon of the 
schools ? — Pomf ret. 


None can teach admirably if not 
loving his task. — A. Bronson Alcott. 


We’ll set thee to school to an ant, 
to teach thee there’s no labouring i' 
the winter. — Shakespeare. 


The growth of the intellect is strict* 
ly analogous in all individuals. — Em^ 
erson. 


Tutors should behave reverently be^- 
fore their pupils. — L^Estrange. 


Yon cannot teach a man anything; 
you can only help him to find it within 
himself. — Galileo. 


I do present you with a man, of mine. 
Cunning in music and the mathematics, 
To instruct her fully in those sciences, 
—Shakespeare. 


Men must be taught as though you 
taught them not. — Pope. 


Whilst that the childe is young, 
let him be instructed in vertue and 
lytterature. — Lyly. 


Whetstones are not themselves able 
to cut, but make iron sharp and ca- 
pable of cutting.— 'Isocrates. 


The one exclusive sign of a tho- 
rough knowledge is the power of teach- 
ing.— Aristotle. 


The temper of the peda^gue suits 
not with the age ; and the world, 
however it may be taught, will not 
bd tni-ored. — Shaftesbury. 


A true teacher should penetrate to 
whatever is vital in his pupil, and de- 
velop that by the light and heat of his 
own intelligence,— i. P. Whipple, 


A teacher who is attempting to 
teach without inspiring the pupil with 
a desire to learn is hammering on cold 
iron. — Horace Mann. 


Garden work consists much more in 
uprooting weeds than in planting seed, 
This applies also to teaching.— Auer- 
bach. 


It is a good divine that follows his 
own instructions; I can easier teach 
twenty what were good to be dona 
than to be one of the twenty to follow 
mine own teachings. — Sbak^peare, 
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Though one devote himself to many 
teachers, he must extract the essence, 
as the bee from the flower, — Kassila. 


Worried and tormented into monot- 
onous feebleness, the best part of his 
life ground out of him in a mill of 
boys.— Dickens. 

How shall he give kindling in whose 
own inward man there is no live coal, 
but all is burnt out to a dead gram- 
matical cinder?— Oarlyle. 

A teacher should, above all things, 
first induce a desire in the pupil for 
the acquisition he wishes to Impart — 
Horace Mann, 



It is a . 
care is had — yeaT" 
wise men — to fina 
ning man for their 
ning man for their chilUi? 
Ascham. 


Instructors should not only be 
skilful in those sciences which they 
teach, but have skill in the method of 
teaching, and patience in the practice. 
— Dr. Watts. 


Do not allow your daughters to be 
taught letters by a man, though he be 
a St. Paul or St. Francis of Assissium. 
The saints are in Heaven.— Bishop 
Liguori. 


The authority of those who teach is 
very often an impediment to those 
Who desire to learn. — Cicero. 


The best teacher is the one who sug- 
gests rather than dogmatizes, and in- 
spires his listener with the wish tq 
teach himself — Bulwer-Lytton. 


To sentence a man of true genius to 
the drudgery of a school is to put a 
race-horse in a mill. — Colton. 


There is nothing more frightful than 
for a teacher to know only what his 
scholars are intended to know. — 
Goetlie. 


Attempt to tench the young but lit^ 
tie at a time; this will be easier to 
impart, easier to receive, and surer to 
be retained. — Hosea Ballou. 


Be understood in thy teaching, and 
Instruct to the measure of capacity; 
precepts and rulM are repulsive to a 
child, but happy illustration winneth 
him. — Tupper. 


Those who educate children well are 
more to be honored titan they who mro- 
duce thent; for these only gave them 
life, those the art of Hvli^ well. — 
Aristotle. 


Pa»ilonate words or blows from the 
tutor fill the child's mind with terror 
aM atHghtmwt, whkii iwuKiediately 
takes It wholly np and ktvea no room 
for other impr^wloni.— Dodfee* 


A good schoolmaster minces his pre- 
cepls for children to swallow, hanging 
clogs on the nimbleness of his own 
soul, that his scholars may go along 
with him. — Fuller. 


It would be a great advantage to 
some schoolmasters if they would steal 
two hours a day from their pupils and 
give their own minds the benefit of the 
robbery, — J. F. Boye^. 


Bducatioh of youth is not a bow for 
every man to shoot in that counts him- 
self a teacher; but will require sinews 
almost equal to those which Homer 
gave to ulyssea.^ — Milton. 


In the education of children there in 
nothing like alluring the appetites and 
affection ; otherwise you make so 
many asses laden with books. — IMon- 
taigne. 


Full well they laughed, with counterfeited 
glee. 

At all hi9 jokes, for many a joke had he; 
Full well the busy whisper, circling round. 
Convey’d the dismal tidings whei| he 
frown’d. — Goldmnth, 


Schoolmagters will I keep within my house, 
hit to instruct her youth. “* * * 

* * To cunning men 

I will very kind, and liberal 
To mine own children in good bringtng up. 

—Shakespeare. 


If, in instructing a diild, you are 
vextd with it for a want of adroitness, 
try* it you have never trkd before, to 
write with your left hand# and uhea 
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^^^mber that a child Jgr'M left hand. 

F. Boyes. 

There is n9/*f^ching until the pupil 
is brough±,^o the same state or prin- 
ciple ha^hich you are; a transfusion 
takgfgpiace ; he is you, and you are he ; 

is a teaching; and by no un- 
friendly chance or bad company can 
he ever quite lone the benefit. — Emer- 
son. 


Do not, then, train boys to learning 
by force and harshness ; but direct 
them to it by what amuses their minds, 
so that you may be the better able to 
discover with accuracy the peculiar 
bent of the genius of each. — Plato. 


It is the duty of a man of honor to 
teach others the good which he has not 
been able to do himself because of the 
malignity of the times, that this good 
finally can be done by another more 
loved in heaven.— Machiavelli. 


It is by the promulgation of sound 
morals in the community, and more 
especially by the training and instruc- 
tion of the young, that woman per- 
forms her part towards the preserva- 
tipn of free government. — Daniel Web- 
ster. 


Men want to. be reminded, who do 
not want to be taught; because those 
original ideas of rectitude to which the 
mind is compelled to assent when they 
are proposed, are not always as pres- 
ent to us as they ought to be. — Burke. 


Count it one of the highest virtues 
upon earth to educate faithfully the 
children of others, which so few, and 
scarcely any, do by their own. — Lu- 
ther. 


ing spirit, and to fix the generous pir-- 
pose in the glowing breast. — Thomson, 


To know how to suggest is the great 
art of teaching. To attain it we must 
be able to guess what will interest; 
we must learn to read the childish 
soul as we might a piece of music. 
Then, by simply changing the key, we 
keep up the attraction and vary the 
song.— Amiel. 


Improvement depends far less upon 
length of tasks and hours of applica- 
tion than is supposed. Children can 
take in but a littlfe each day ; they are 
like vases with a narrow neck; you 
may pour little or pour muc)i, hut 
much will not enter at a time. — Mi- 
chelet. 


Unless a wbman has a decided pleas- 
ure and facility in teaching, an honest 
knowledge of everything she professes 
to impart, a liking for children, and, 
abovb all, a strong moral sense of her 
responsibility towards them, for her to 
attempt to enroll herself in the scho- 
lastic order is absolute profanation. — 
Miss Mulock. 


For my part, I am convinced that 
the method of teaching which ap- 
proaches' most nearly to the method of 
investigation is incomparably the best ; 
since, not content vi^ith serving up a 
few barren and lifeless truths, it leads 
to the stock on which they grew.— 
Burke. 


Whoe’er excels in what we priate, 

Appears a hero in our cyes^; 

Each girl, when pleased with what is taught, 
Will have the teacher in her thought. 

A blockhead with melodious voice, 

In boarding-schools may have his choice. 

—Swift. 


All preceptors should have that kind 
of genius described by Tacitus, “equal 
to their business, but not above it;” 
a patient industry, with competent 
erudition; a mind <^epending more on 
its correctness than its originality* 
and on its memory rather than on its 
invention. — Colton. 


Delightful task I to rear the tender 
thought, to teach the young idea how 
to shoot, to pour the fresh instruction 
over the mind, to breathe the enliven- 


’-Tis pleasing to he achoord in a strange 
tongue . . - 

By female Hpa and eye* — that in, I mean, 
When both the teacher and the taught are 
young, 

As was the case, at ka»t, where I have 
been; , , , , , 

They smile so when one s right; and when 


one s 


They smile 


-Byron* 


Teachers should be held in thm hlgh^ 
est honori They are the allies of legis* 
lators; they have atency In the pre* 
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vention of crime; they aid Sn regula- 
ting the atmosphere, whose incessant 
action and pressure cause the life-blood 
to circulate, and to return pure and 
healthful to the heart of the nation. — ■ 
Mrs. Sigourney. 


0 ye! who teach the ingenious youth of na- 

tions, 

liolland, France, England, Germany or 
Spain, 

1 pray ye fiog them upon all occasions. 

It mends their morals, never mind the 
pain. ' — Byron. 


Teaxra 


Tears a 
Virgil. 



They that sow in 
joy. — Bible. 


Tears such as angels wee^ 
ton. 


Sad, unhelpful tears. — Shakespeare. 

Those lender tears that humanize 
the soul. — Thomson. 


Go to the place where the thing you 
wish to know is native; your oest 
teacher is there. Whore the thing you 
wish to know is so dominant that you 
must breathe its very atmosphere, 
there teaching is most thorough, and 
learning is most easy. You acquire 
a language most readily in the coun- 
tvf where it is spoken ; you study 
mineralogy best among miners ; and so 
with everything else. — Goethe. 


My eyes are dim with childish 
tears. — Wordsworth. 


Tears are sometimes as weighty as 
words. — Ovid. 


Tears soothe suffering eyes. — Kich« 

ter. 


Tears are the noble language of the 
eye. — Herrick. 


A tutor should not be continually 
thundering instruction into the ears of 
his pupil, as if he were pouring it 
through a funnel, but, after having 
put tlie lad, like a young horse, on a 
trot, before liim, to observe his paces, 
and see what he is able to perform, 
should, according to the extent of his 
capacity, induce him to taste, to dis- 
tinguish, and to find out things for 
himself; sometimes opening the way, 
at other times leaving it for him to 
open; and by abating or Increasing 
his own pace, accommodate his pre-, 
ceptB to the capacity of his pupu, — 
Montaigne. 


Hi 


Grave is the Maater*i look; hk forehead 
wears 

Thick rows of wrinkles, prints of worry- 
ing cares; 

'neasy lies the beads of all that rule, 
is worst of all whose kingdom Is a school. 
Supreme he sits: before the awful frown 
That bind* his brows the boldest eye goes 
down; 

Not more sa^laslve Israel heard and saw 
At Slnai s foot the Giver of the Law. 

— -O. W. Holmes. 

TemxM 


Tears are the sflent language ,o? 
grieL--Voltaire, 


If you have tears, prepare to shed 
them now. — Shakespeare. 


Hence these tears. — Horace. 


For Beauty’s tears are lovelier than 
her smile. — Campbell. 


Without the meed of some melodious 
tear. — Milton. 


Ope the sacred source of sympa- 
thetic tears. — Gray. 


Certain drops of salt — Shakespeare. 


Tears are a good altei’ative, but a 
poor diet, — H. W. Shaw. . 


The tears that stood considering in 
her eyes. — Dryden. 


Tearless grief bleeds Inwardly,--^ 
Bovee. 


Venus smiles not in a house of tears. 
— Shakespeare. 


The tears, live in an onion that 
shoiild water this sorrow.^Sbake- 
spears. 


Mom at® shid in playhouses 
that ih chni:clm»--^athrle» 


’Ti« the best brine a maiden can 
season her praise in.— Shakespeare* 
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Sympathizing and selfish people ar^e 
alike given to tears. — ^Leigh Hunt. 

Words that weep and tears that 
speak. — ^Abraham Cowley. 


A stoic of tne woods, — a man with- 
out a tear. — Campbell. 


Weep not, sweet queen, for trick- 
ling tears are vain. — Shakespeare. 


Tears may soothe the wounds they 
cannot heal. — Thomas Paine. 


Nature’s tears are reason’s merri- 
ment. — Shakespeare. 


The tears of penitents are the wine 
of angels. — St. Bernard. 


Bye-offending brine. — Shakespeare. 


Like Niobe, all tears. — Shakespeare. 


Every tear is a verse, and every 
heart is a poem. — Marc Andre. 


And weep the more, because I weep 
in vain. — Gray, 


Love is loveliest when embalmed in 
tears. — ^Walter Scott 


The April is in her eyes ; it is love’s 
spring, and these the showers to bring 
it on» — Shakespeare. 


The tear of joy is a pearl of the 
first water; the mourning tear, only 
of the second. — Richter. 


All the rarest hues of human life 
take radiance and are rainbowed out 
in tears.- — Massey. 


Friends, I owe more tears to this 
dead man than you shall see me pay. — , 
Shakespeare. 


We often shed tears which deceive 
ourselves after having deceived others. 
— Rochefoucauld. 


The safety-valves of the heart, when 
too much pressure is laid on. — ^Albert 
Smith. 


Man is the weeping animal bom to 
govern all the rest.— Bliny. 


1 The graceful tear that streams for 
1 others’ woes. — ^Akenside. 


Scorn the proud man that is 
ashamed to weep. — Young. 


Weep for love, but not for anger ; a 
cold rain will never bring flowers. — 
Duncan. 


After his blood, that which a man 
can next give out of himself is a tear. 
— Lamartine. 


Tears of joy, like summer rain- 
drops, are pierced by sunbeams. — 
Hosea Ballou. 


Shame on .those breasts of stone 
that cannot melt in soft adoption of 
another’s sorrow. — Aaron Hill. 


Every tear of sorrow sown bv the 
righteous springs up a pearl. — Mat- 
thew Henry. 


The waiting tears stood ready for 
command, and now they flow to var- 
nish the false tale, — Rowe. 


So bright the tear in Beauty’s eye. 
Love half regrets to kiss it dry, 

— Byron, 


How rnuch better is it to weep at 
joy than to joy at Weeping I — Jane 
Porter. 


Believe these tears, which from my 
wounded heart bleed at my eyes. — 
Dryden. 


O, let not woman’s weapons, water- 
drops, stain my man’s cheeks I — 
Shakespeare. 


Let me wipe off this honorable dew, 
that silverly doth progress on thy 
cheeks. — Shakespeare. 


showcra arise, 

niown with the windy tempest of my heart 
— Shakespeare. 


In youth, one has tears without 
grief; in a^e, griefs without tears, — 
Joseph Roux. 


Teare are often to be found where 
there is little sorrow, and the deepest 
sorrow without any tetra----Jobnsc)5a. 
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Tears harden lust, tnough marble 
wear with raining. — Shakespeare. 

I can approve of those only who 
seek in tears for happiness, — Pascal. 

Tears are the tribute of humanity to 
its destiny, — W, R. Alger, 

O, banish the tears of children! 
Continual rains upon the blossoms are 
hurtf u 1. — Richter, 

There is something so moving in the 
very image of weeping beauty. — 
Steele. 

He has strangled 
His language in his tears. 

— Shakespeare. 

Ttust not those cunning wat^ of 
his eyes, for villainy is not without 
Buch rheum. — Shakespeare. 

Weeping may endure for a night, 
but joy cometh in the morning. — Bible. 

It is some relief to weep; grief is 
^atisfted and carried oft by team — 
Ovid- 

But woe awaits a country, when 
She sees the tears of bearded men. 

— ^o<tt. 

Here tears and sighs ^ak his imperleet 
moan, . . . , , 

In language far more moving than his 
own. —Cowley. 

I perceive with joy, m s^»t shower 

Riwi down hie silver beard. 

— Lee. 

O father, what a hell of wltchoraf* Bes 
In the small ©rh of one particular tear! 

— Shakespeare. 

All kin* o’ sn^ round the lips 
An* teary roim** me lashes. 

— IrfOweil. 

I)cvotion*s self shall stesA a thottgfct fifwnci i 
heaven, 

One human tear shall drop,, and ^ for* 
l^en. —Fog)©, 

Bimi ttdnri the awftel lUBgmge 
do<iBent of infinite eftection, far too 
hlg ftor wrda — WcikHu 


A mourner o’er the humblest grave. 

— Byron. 

My tears must stop, for every dlrop 
Hin ders needle and thread. — Hood. 

Upon her cheeks she wept, and from those 
showers 

Sprang up a sweet nativity of flowers. 

— Herrick. 

Tears of joy aro the dew in whicli 
the sun of righteousness is mirrored. 
— Richter. 

*o me the meanest flower that blows cais 
give 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears. — ~W ordsworth. 

Thy heart is big; gset thee apart nncl 
Passion. I see, is catching; for .nine fyw 
Seeing those beads of sorrow stano m thine. 
Begin to water. — Shakespeare. 

The tide is now: nay, not thy tide of 
tears, ^ . 

That tide will stay me longer ''han. 
should. — Shakospeaxci 

Her tears, Hk© drops molten lead, 

With torment burn the passage to my 
heart. —Young. 

To weep, is to make less the depth of 
grm; , . 

Tears, then, few babes; blows and re- 
venge for aie. — Shakespeare. 

E’en like the passage of an angel’s tear 
That fsdls* through the clear ether ailently. 

— Kent& 

Accept these grateful tears! for thee they 
now 

For thei that ever felt another’s woe! 

— Komer. 

These eyes of thine from mine have drawn 
salt t^rs : 

Sham’d their aspects with store of chEdisJi 
drops. — Shakespeare. 

Uolty zUQiintaha« ate f utH of agitings ; 
groat beatte are* full of tearsw— Josei^li 
Rouat. 

Om present tears here, mot cw present 
taug^tser 

Are bujt the handeelU of omr fey» heier 
after. — EtorricIL 

Tear* axe nature’s ktlon fox 
eyes. The eyes see better! fox befiag 
wmghed with them.— Bo^ea 
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By heav'ems**^ ^ love, thou dost distract my 
ftouli ^ ’’ 

TMere’Js itiot a tear that tails from those 
dear eyes, . t 

But makes my heart weep Dlood. — L.Gt, 


How sometimes nature will betray 
its folly, its tenderness, and make it- 
self a pastime to harder bosoms I — - 
Shakespeare. 


If that the earth could teem with woman’s 
tears. 

Each drop she falls would prove a croco- 
dile. — Shakespeare. 


With sad unhelpful tears, and with dimm’d 
eyes 

Look after him and cannot do him good, 
— Shakespeare. 


My plenteous joys, 

Wanton in fullness, seek to hide them- 
selves 

In drops of * sorrow. — Shakespeare. 


I had not so much of man in me^ 

And all my mother came into mine eyes 
And gave me up to tears. — Shakespeare. 


N6ne are so desolate but something dear. 
Dearer than self, possesses or possess’d 
A thought, and claims the homage of a 
tear. —Byron. 


A smile is ever the most bright and 
beautiful with a tear upon it. What 
is the dawn without the dew? The 
tear is rendered by the smile precious 
above the smile itself. — Landor. 


The cloudy weather melts at length 
into beauty, and the brightest smiles 
of the heart are born of its tears. — 
Hosea Ballou. 

I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries; but thou hast forc’d me, 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the wo- 
man. — Shakespeare. 


I cannot weep; for all my body’s moisture 
Scarce serves to quench my furnace-burn- 
ing heart — Shakespeare. 


The big round tears run down his dappled 
face; 

He groans in anguish. — Thomson. 


I so lively acted with my tears 
That my poor mistress, moved therewithal. 
Wept bitterly. — ^Shakespeare. 


Vet tears to human suffering are due; 

And mortal hopes defeated and o’erthrown 
Are mourned by. matn, and not by man 
alone. — ^Wordsworth. 


Hide not thy tears; weep boldly, 
and be proud to give the flowing virtue 
manly way; it is nature’s mark to 
know an honest heart by. — Aaron Hill. 


Tears are the natural penalties of 
pleasure. It is a law that we should 
pay fov all that we enjoy^ — Stmui^, 


And the tear that is wiped with a little 
address, 

Hay be follow’d perhaps by a smile. 

— Cowper. 


It is delightful to kiss the eyelashes 
of the beloved, — is it not? But never 
so delightful as when fresh tears are 
on them. — Landor. 


Nature confesses that she has be* 
stowed on the human race hearts of 
softest mould, in that she has given 
us tears.-^Juvenal. 


Tears are the softening showers 
which cause the seed of neaven to 
spring up in the human heart — Wal* 
ter Scott. 


Easy-crying widows take new hus^ 
bands soonest; there is nothing like 
wet weather for transplanting.—* 
Holmes. 


How many a holy and obsequiouti 
tear hath dear religious love stoleii 
from mine eye, as interest of the dead! 
— Shakespeare. 


What I fhould say 

My tears gainsay; for every word I spcaki 
Ye see, I drink the water of mine eyes. 

—Shakespeare. 


The sweet dew that nngera<l in her 
eye for pity’fe sake was — like an ex- 
halation in the atm — dried and ab- 
sorbed by love. — Barry Cornwall. 


Those who are surly and Imperious 
to their Inferiors are generally hum- 
ble, flattering, and cringing to their 
supteriors. — Fuller, 


The big round tears 

CoursM one another down his tnnocent 
nose 

In pitftous — Shakespeare, 


Why, man, if the idver were dry, X 
am able to fill it with my tears : if the 
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wind were down, I could drive the 
boat with my sighs. — Shakespeare. 


So looks the lily after a shower, 
while drops of rain run gently down 
its silken leaves, and gather sweetness 
as they pass. — Fielding. 


There she shook 

The holy water from her heavenly eyes, 
And clamour moisten’d. — Shakespeare. 


That instant shut 

My woeful self up in a mourninp’ house. 
Raining the tears of lamentation. 

— Shakespeare. 


What is the matter, that this dis- 
tempered messenger of wet, the many- 
colored Iris, rounds thine eye? — 
Shakespeare, 


Then fresh tears 

Stood on her cheeks, as doth the honey- 
dew 

Upon a gather’d lily almost wither’d. 

— Shakespeare. 


Down her cheeks flow’d the round drops: 
And as we see the sun shine thro’ a show’r, 
So look’d her beauteous eyes, 

Casting forth light and tears together. 

— Lansdowne, 


The tear down childhood’s cheek that 
flows, 

Is like the dewdrop on the rose; 

When next the summer breeze comes by, 
And waves the bush, the flower is dry. 

^Walter Scott. 


Of all the portions of life it is in 
the two twilights, childhood and age, 
that tears fall with the most fre- 
quency : like the dew at dawn and eve. 

R. Alger. 


Pride dries the tears of anger'^^M 
vexation ; humility, those of gri^ 
The one is indignant that we should 
suffer ; the other calms us by the re- 
minder that vt’^o deserve nothing else. 
— Madame Swetchine. 


See yonder rock from which the 
fountain gushes ; is it less compact of 
adamant, though waters flow from it? 
Firm hearts have moister eyes. — Wal- 
ter Scott. 


Hide thy tears, — I do not bid thee 
not to shed them, — it were easier to 
stop Euphrates at its source than one 
tear of a true and tender heart, — 
Byron. 


The liquid drops of tears that you have 
shed 

Shall come again, transfoitn’d to orient 
pearl, 

Advantaging their loan with interest 
Of ten times double gain of happiness. 

— Shakespeare. 


Heaven is not gone, but we are blind with 
tears, 

Groping our way along the downward slope 
ot years! — R. H. Stoddard. 


What gem hath dropp’d and sparkles o’er 
his chain? 

The tear most sacred, shed for others’ pain, 
That ^ starts at once — bright — pure — from 
pity’s mine, 

Already polished by the hand divine! 

— Byron. 


So bright the tear in Beauty’s eye, 
Love half regrets to kiss it dry; 

So sweet the blush of Bashfulness^ 
Even Pity scarce can wish it less! 

— Byrop. 


Tears, except as n private demon- 
fltratiou, are an ill-disguised expres- 
sion of self-consciousness and vanity, 
which is Inadmissible in good society, 
— Holmes. 


0 dear, dear Jeanfe Morriioni 
The thocrifs o’ bygane years 
Still fling their shadows ower my path, 
And bund my een wi* tears, 

— Wtn. MothcrWelf. 


Down she bent her head upon an 
arm so white that tears seemed but 
the natural melting of Itf snow, 
touted by the fiushea cheek’s crimson. 

U m Bandom 


T wish’d but for a single tear, 

As something welcome, new and dear, 

I wish’d it then, I wish it still. 

Despair is stronger than my will. — Byro \ 


When friendship or love our syrapathie?! 
move, 

When truth in a eUance should appear. 

The Bps may beguile with a dimple ov 
smile, 

But the test of affection’s a tear. — Byroa 


One, whose subdu’d eyes, 
Albeit unused to the melting mood, 
Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum. -—Shakespeare. 


Tears, O Aspasia, do not dwell long 
npon the cheeks of youth. Rain drops 
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easily bud, rests on tbe 

boSiC» m tbe maturer flower, and 
down that one only wh icb bath, 
6ved Its day,— “Landor. 


Oh I too convincing-— dangerously dear — 

In woman’s eye the unanswerable tear I 
That weapon o£ her weakness she can 
wield. 

To save, subdue— at once her spear and 
shield. —Byron. 


That very law which moulds a tear 
And bids it trickle from its source. 

That law preserves the earth a sphere. 
And guides the planets in their course. 

— S. Rogers. 


May no marble bestow the splendor of woe. 
Which the children of vanity rear; 

No fiction of fame shall blazon my name. 
All I ask— all I wish— is a tear. — Byron. 


Why wilt thou ever scare me with thy 
tears, ^ i 

And make me tremble lest a saying learnt. 
In days far-off, on that dark earth, be true? 
The gods themselves cannot recall their 
gets. —Tennyson, 


She was a good deal shock’d; not shock’d 

tor ^winen' shed and use them at their 

But there’ is something when man’s eye 
atopeSTS . 

Wet, still more disagreeable and striking. 
’ — Byron. 


kmdixess,— there are uo faces truer 
than those that are so washed.— 
Shakespeare. 

Heaven and God are best discerned 
through tears; scarcely perhaps are 
discerned at all without them. The 
constant association of prayer with 
the hour of bereavement and the 
scenes of death suffice to show this.— 
James Martineau. 


The good widow’s sorrow is no 
storm, but a still rain; commonly it 
comes to pass that that grief is quick- 
ly emptied that streameth out at so 
large a vent, whilst their tears that 
but drop will hold running a long 
time. — Fuller. 


I would hardly change the sorrowful 
words of the poets for their glad ones. 
Tears dampen the strings of the lyre, 
but they grow the tenser for it, and 
ring even the clearer and more ravish^ 
ingly. — ^Lowell, 


Tears, idle tears, I know not what 
they mean, — tears^ from the depth of 
some divine despair rise in the heart, 
and gather in the eyes, in looking on 
the happy autumn fields, and thinking 
of the days that are no more. — Tenny- 
son. 


From his big heart o’ercharg’d with geu- 
cfrhus Sofsro'W^; . 

Se'e tide working ^upward to his eye. 
And stealing from him in large silent 

Witlfouf^te Ifcave. — Totmg. 


And that same dew, which some 
time on the buds was wont to swell 
like round and orient pearls, stood 
now wSthm the pretty flowerets eyes, 
like tears that did their o#n disgrace 
bewail.— fehafeespeate. 


As Hubens by one stroke converted 
a laughing into a crying child, so m- 
ture frequently makes this stiwe xn 
the original ; a child’s eye, like the! 
sun, never draws water so nefa^ly asl 
in the hot temperature of pleasure. — I 
Richter. i 


Two aged men, that had been foes for Jif«, 
Met by a grav«» and werpt— and, in thoae 
tears 

They washed away the memory of their 
strife; 

Then wept again the loss of all those 
s, — Frederick T<mnys<m. 


years. 


How, thro’ her tears, with pftle and trefR- 
bling radiance, 

The eye of beauty shines, and lights her 
sorrows I 

As rises o’er the ■Storm some silver atar. 
The seamsfn’s hope, and promise of hlfi 
— Francsit. 


Heav’n, that knows 

The weakness of our natures, will forgive, 
Nay, must ^Uiid lover’s debt, when de- 
cent paid; 

Nor can the bravest mortal blame the tear 
Whioh gHttors on Idie bier of fallen worth, 

' — Shirley, 


There appears much Joy ha him, 
even so much that joy could not show 
modest enough widaont n badge 
^ bififeemess. Al Mna overflow ^ 


I ts a McrednesR In tmr«^ 

I They are not the naarfc of 
I hut of power. They speak more 
Jqn^iSy than thoa«a»d tongue 
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They are the messengers of over- 
whelming grief, of deep contrition, and 
of unspeakable love, — Washington Irv- 
ing. 


sorrow from becoming despair 
madness; and laughter is one of the 
very privileges of reason, being con- 
fined to the human species.— Leign 
Hunt 


I weep, ’tis true; but Machiavel, I swear 

They’re tears of vengeance; drops of hquid 
firel 

So marble weeps, when flames surround the 
quarry, 

And the pil’d oaks spout forth such scald- 
ing bubbles, 

Before the general blaze. —Lee. 


A man is seldom more manly than 
when he is what you call unmanned,— 
the source of his emotion is cham- 
pionship, pity, and courage; the in- 
fetinctive desire to cherish those who 
are innocent and unhappy, and defend 
those who are tender and weak. — 
Thackeray. 


And friends, dear friends, — when it shall 
be 

That this low breath is gone from me. 

And round my bier ye come to weep, 
Let One, most loving of you all, 

Say, “Not a tear must a’er her fall; 

He giveth His beloved sleep.” 

— E. B. Browning. 


Our funeral tears from different causes 
rise: 

Of various kinds they flow. From tender 
hearts, 

By soft contagion call’d, some burst at 
once 

And stream obsequious to the leading eye. 

Some ask more time, by curious art distilf’d. 

Some hearts, in secret hard, unapt to melt, 

Struck by the public eye, gush out amam. 

—Young. 


The smile that illumines the features of 
beauty, 

When kindled by virtue, alluring appears; 

But smiles, tho’ alluring, no magic can 
borrow, 

To vie with the softness of beauty in tears. 

The smiles that are sweetest are often de- 
ceiving; 

Too often a mask which the cold-hearted 
wears; ^ 

But a tear is the holiest offspring of feeKng, 

And monarchs are weak before beauty m 
tears. — Bohn. 


No radiant pearl, which crested fortune 


Her eye did seem to labour with a tear, 
which suddenly took birth, out over- 
weigh’d 

With its own weight, swelling, dropp’d 
upon her bosom, 

•Which, by reflection of her light, appear’d 
Ad nature meant her sorrow tor an orna- 
ment. — Shirley. 


You have seen 

Sunshine and rain at once: her smiles and 
tears 

Were like a better day: those happy smiles 

That play’d on her npe lip, seem d not to 
know 

What guests were in her eyes; which parted 
thence, 

As peat Is from diamonds dropp’d. 

— Shakespeare. 


Thank God for grace. 

Ye who weep ootyl If, as some have done. 
Ye grope tear-blinded in a desert place 
And touch but tombs, — look up I Those 
tears will run 

%>ow in long rivers down the lifted face, 
And leave the vision dear for stars and 
sun. —E. B. Browning. 


(lod made Iwyrit team and lawhter, 
and both for kind purposes; fw as 
laughter enables mtrta and surprise to 
breathe freely, »o tears a:table sorrow 
to vent itaelf patiently, Tears hinder 


wears, 

No gem, that twinkling hangs from beauty’a 
cars; , , , 

Not the bright stars, which night’s blue arch 
adorn; 

Nor rising sun that gilds the vernal morn; 

Shine with such lustre as the tear, the, 
flows 

I>own virtue’s manly check for others* 
woes. < — Darwin. 


X found her on the floor 
In alt the storm of grief; yet beautiful I 
Sighing such a breath of sorrow, that her 
lips, , , 

Which late appear’d like buds, were now 
o’cr-blown I 

Pouring forth tears, at such a lavish rate. 
That were the world on Are, they might 
have drown’d 

The wrath of heaven, and quench’d the 
mighty ruin. —Lee. 


The glorious Angel, who was keeping 
The gates of Light, beheld her^ weeping; 
And, as he nearer drew and listen’d 
To her sad tong, a tear-drop glisten'd 
Within bis eyelids, like the spray 
From Eden’s fountain, where it nes 
On the blue now’r, which— Bramms say— 
Blooms nowhere but in Paradise. 

— Moore. 


Boomer maymt thou trust thy pookrf 
to a pickpocket thau glye loyal friends 
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shii^ nian who boasts of eyes to 

WW6b the heart never moTints in dew I 
^Nniy** when man weeps he should be 
a|one, not because tears are weak, but 
they should be secret. Tears are akin 
to prayer, — Pharisees parade prayers, 
imposters parade tears. — Bulwer-Lyt- 
ton. 

'Astronomers have built telescopes 
which can show myriads of stars un- 
seen before ; but when a man looks 
through a tear in his own eye, that is 
a l4ns which opens reaches in the un- 
known, and reveals orbs which no 
telescope, however skilfully construct- 
ed^ could do; nay, which brings to 
view even the throne of God, and 
pierces that nebulous distance where 
are those eternal verities in which 
true life consists. — ^Beecher. 

Tediondness 

The sin of excessive length. — Shir- 
ley. 

Wearisome nights are appointed to 
me. — Bible. 

Oh, he is as tedious as a tired horse ! 

■ — Shakespeare. 

I st^ too long by thee; I weary 
thee. — Shakespeare. 

For not to irksome toil, but to de- 
light, He made us. — Milton. 

Pity only on fresh objects stays, but 
with the tedious sight of woes decays. 
— Dryden. 

Life is as tedious as a twice-told 
tale, vexing the dull ear of a drowsy j 
man. — Shakespeare. 

Is there anything more tedious than 
the often repeated tales of the old and 
forgetful ? — Colton. 

A man would die, though he were 
neither valiant nor miserable, only 
pip on a weariness to do the same thing 
so often over and over again.- — ^Bacon. 

Teeth 

Such a pearly row of teeth, that 
sovereignty would have pawned her 
jewels for them.— ^Sterne. ' 


Teeth, like falling snow 

For white, were placed in a double row. 

— Cowley. 

Some ask’d how pearls did grow, and 
where ? 

Then spoke I to ifty girl. 

To part her lips, and show’d them there 
The Quarrelets of Pearl. 

I — Herrick. 

Temper 

A sunny temper gilds the edges of 
lifers blackest cloud. — Guthrie. 

And mistress of herself though china 
fall. — Pope. 

The happiness and misery of men 
depend no less on temper than fortune. 

' — La Rochefoucauld, 

In vain he seeketh others to suppress, 
j Who hath not learn’d himself first to sub- 
due. —Spenser. 

I But certain winds will make men’s 
I temper bad. — George Eliot* 

Oh I blest with temper, whose unclouded ray 
Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day. 

— Pope. 

The difficult Ptirt of good temper 
consists in forbearance, and accommo- 
dation to the ill-humors of others.— 
Empson. 

^ a 

ni make them live as brothers should 
with brother, 

And keep them in good-humor with each 
other. —Churchill. 

Thos^ who are surly and imperious 
to their inferiors, are generally hum- 
ble, flattering, and cringing to their 
superiors. — Puller. 

The brain may devise laws for the 
blood; but a hot temper leaps o’er a 
cold decree: such a hare is madness, 
the youth, to skip o’er the meshes of 
good counsel, the cdpple. — Shake- 
speare. 

With “gentleness’^ in h!s own char- 
acter, “oomfort” in his house, and 
“good temper” in his wife, the earthly 
felkify of man is compIete,^ — From the 
German. 

^Jontte^ of temper, when it is used 
to veil churlishn^ of deed, is but a 
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knight’s girdle around the breast of a 
base clown. — Sir Walter Scott. 


Nothing leads more directly to the 
breach of charity, and to the injury 
and molestation of our fellow-creatures 
than the indulgence of an ill temper. — 
Blair. 


Through certain humors or passions, 
and from temper merely, a man may 
be completely miserable, let his out- 
ward circumstances be ever so for- 
tunate. — Lord Shaftesbury. 


Instability of temper ought to be 
checked when it disposes men to wan- 
der from one scheme to another : since 
such a fickleness cannot but be at- 
tended with fatal consequences. — Ad- 
dison. 


If wo desire to live securely, com- 
fortably, and quietly, that by all hon- 
est means we should endeavor to pur- 
chase the good will of all men, and 
provoke no man’s enmity needlessly; 
sin<;e any man’s love may be useful, 
and every man’s hatred is dangerous. 
— Isaac Barrow. 


A cheerful temper, joined with in- 
nocence, will make beauty attractive, 
knowledge delightful, and wit good 
natured. It will lighten sickness, 
poverty and affliction ; convert igno- 
rance into an amiable simplicity, and 
render deformity itself agreeable. — 
Addison. 


Think you, a little din can daunt mine 
ears? , , _ 

Have I not in my time heard lions roar? 
Have I not heard the sea. puffM up with 
winds, , , , 

Rage like an angry boar, chaffed with 


Have I not heard great ordnance ia the 
field, 

And heaven’s artillery thunder in the skies? 
Have I not in a pitched battle heard 
I^oud ’1 arums, neighing steeds, and trum- 
pets’ clang 

And do you tell me of a womans tongue? 

—Shakespeare. 


his conversion as b^o-lfeJt, what is he 
converted from or 1jo?^-^ohn Angell 
James. . " ^4 

Temperament r 

Temperament is the thermomeiteE * 
character. — Balzac. 


AVomen speak in the superlative.-— 
Emile Souvestre. 


Such is the active power of good 
temperament ! Great sweetness of 
temper neutralizes such vast amounts 
of acid. — Emerson. 


Temperament is wax before the hu- 
man will and God. Natural traits are 
powerless before moral decisions. 


The reason that women are so much 
more sociable than men is because they 
act more from the heart than the in- 
tellect. — Lamartine. 


In love we do not think of moral 
qualities, and scarcely of intellectual 
ones. Temperament and manner 
alone, with beauty, excite love. — Haz- 
lit 

Temporanoe 

The universal medicine of life. — Sir 
W. Temple, 


Temperance is the nurse of chastity. 
— Wycherley. 


Temperance in eve^thfng is re^ 
quisite for happiness — B. R. Haydon. 


Satan o’ercomes none but by wil- 
lingness. — Ilerriok. 


Temperance adds zest to pleasure.- 
Mme. de Lambert. 


That cardinal virtue, temperance.* 
Burke. 


Drinking water neither makes a 
man sick, nor in debt, nor his wife a 
widow.— “John Kenl. 


Too many have no Idea of the sub- 
jection of their temper to the in** 
fluence of religion, ami yet what !s 
chf^ngei temper Is not? If a 

man !» as passionate, malicious, re- 
sentful, sullen, moody, or morose after 


Use, do not abuse; neither ab- 
stinence nor excess ever renders man 
happy.— V oltaire, 


Temperance to be a virtue must hs 
free, and not forced. — Bartol. 


Temperance. 
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He 'wjie wWd keep himself to him- 
pifeteeW Imitate the dumb animals, 
and drink water. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

Every inordinate cup is unblessed, 
and the ingredient is a devil. — Shake- 
speare. 

In temperance there is ever clean- 
liness and elegance. — Jouhert. ’ 

If you wish to keep the mind clear 
and the body healthy, abstain from all 
fermented liquors. — Sydney Smith. 

Temperance is a bridle of gold; he 
who uses it rightly is more like a god 
than a man. — Burton. 

Moderation is the silken string run- 
ning through the pearl chain of all 
virtues. — Fuller. 

Temperance is corporeal piety ; it is 
the preservation of divine order in the 
body. — Theodore Parker. 

Great men should dring with har- 
ness on their throats. — Shakespeare. 

Above all, let the poor hang up the 
ajpulet of temperance in their homes. 
— Horace Mann. 

And he that yill to bed go sober, 

Falls with the leaf still in October. 

— Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Though I look old, yet I am strong 
and lusty, ^ for in my youth I never 
did apply hot and rebellious liquors 
in my blood. — Shakespeare, 

Except thou desire to hasten thine 
end, take this for a general rule, that 
thou never add any artificial heat to 
thy body by wine or spice. — Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh. 

Men live best on moderate means: 
Nature has dispensed to all men 
wherewithal to be happy, if mankind 
did but understand how to use her 
gifts . — Claudian . 

It is all nonsense about not being 
able to work without ale and eider 
and fermented liquors. Do lions and 
cart-horses drink alef — Sydney Smith, 


The smaller the drink, the clearer 
the head, and the cooler the blood; 
which are great benefits in temper 
and business. — William Penn. 

Temperance is reason’s girdle and 
passion’s bridle, the stren^h of the 
soul and the foundation of virtue. — 
Jeremy Taylor. 

The first draught serveth for health, 
the second for pleasure, the third for 
shame, and the fourth for madness. — 
Anacharsis. 

Every moderate drinker could 
abandon the intoxicating cup if he 
would; every inebriate would if he 
could. — J. B. Gough. 

Temperance gives nature her full 
play, and enables her to exert herself 
in all her force and vigor. — ^Addisou 

With '‘iotous banquets, sicknesses came 
When death ’gan muster all his dismal band 
Of pale ^seases. ■ — May. 

If it is a small sacrifice to discoo- 
tinue the use of wine, do it for the 
sake of others; if it is a great sacri- 
fice, do it for your own. — Samuel J. 
May. 

Temperance is a tree which has for 
a root very little contentment, and for 
fruitj cato and peace. — Buddha. 

If temperance prevails, then educa- 
tion can prevail; if temperance fails, 
then education must fail. — Horace 
Manin 

There is hardly any noble quantity 
or endowment of mind but must 
own temperance, either for its parent 
or its nurse. — South. 


Make leas thy body hcnc«, «nd rnmrm thy 
grace; 

Leave gormandizing. •— Sbideespeiire. 

Ask God for temperance; that’s the ap- 
pliance only 

Which yoar requires. 

ShikB»»ear<u 

Temperance puts wood on the ftr©) 
meal in the barrel, flour In tub, 
money in the purse, credil M the 
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country, contentment in the house, 
clothes on the back, and vigor in the 
body. — Franklin. 


A Spartan, being asked why his peo- 
ple drank so little, replied : “That we 
may consult concerning others, and 
not others concerning us.”— Plutarch. 


Caird to the temple of impure delight 
He that abstains, and he alone, does right. 
If a wish wander that way, call it home; 
He cannot long be safe whose wishes roam. 

— Cowper. 


Fools 1 not to know how far an humble lot 
Exceeds abundance by injustice got; 

How health and temperance bless the rustic 
swain, 

While luxury destroys her pamper’d train. 

— Hesiod. 


Temp’rate in every , place, — abroad, at 
home, 

Thence will applause, and he"nce will profit 
come ; 

And health from either — ^he in time pre- 
pares 

FoV sickness, age, and their attendant cares. 

— Crabbe. 


Philosophy, religious solitude 
And labour wait on temperance; in these 
Desire is bounded; they instruct the mind s 
And body’s action. — Nabb. 


There is uo difference between 
knowledge and temperance ; for he who 
knows what is good and embraces it, 
who knows what is bad and avoids it, 
is learned and temperate. — Socrates. 


The receipts of cookery are swelled 
to a volume, but a good stomach ex- 
cels them all ; to which nothing con- 
tributes more than industry and tem- 
perance. — ^Montaigne. 


O tempemime, thou fortune with- 
out envy; thou universal medicine of 
life, that clears the head and cleanses 
the hlood, eases the stowadh, strength- 
ens the nervest and perfed» digestion. 
»--Bir W. Temple. 


Temperance, in the nobler seime, 
does not mean a subdued and im- 
perfect eneprgy; it does not mean a 
stopping short In any good thing, as 
In love or in faith; hut it means the 
pmme which governs the most intaase 


energy, and prevents its acting in 
way but as it ought. — Ruskin. 


We ought to love temperance for it- 
self, and in obedience to God who has 
commanded it and chastity ; but what 
I am forced to by catarrhs, or owe to 
the stone, is neither chastity nor tem- 
perance. — ^Montaigne. 


If all the world 

Should in a pet of temp’rance, feed on 
pulse. 

Drink the clear stream, and nothing wear 
but frieze, 

Th* All-giver would be unthank’d, would be 
unprais’d. — Milton. 


Impostor! do not charge most innocent Na- 
ture 

As if she would her children should be 
riotous 

With her abundance. She, good cateress, 
Means her provision only to the good, 

That live according to her sober laws, 

And holy dictate of spare Temperance. 

— Milton. 


0 madness, to think use of strongest wines 

And strongest drinks our chief support of 
health 

When God, with these forbidden, made 
choice to rear 

His mighty champion, strong above com- 

Whose drink was only from the hqnid 
brook. — Milton. 


Health and liberty 

Attend on these bare meals; if all were 
blest 

With such a temperance, what man would 
fawn, 

Or to his belly sell his liberty? 

There would be then no slaves, no syco- 
phants* 

At great men’s tables. — May. 


Temperance keeps the senses clear 
and unembarrassed^ and makes them 
selase the object with more k^nness 
and satisfaction. It appears with life 
in the face, and decorum in the per- 
son ; , it gives you the command of 
your head, secures your health, and 
preserves you In a condition for busi- 
ness.— Jeremy Collier. 

Temperance, that virtue without 
pride, and fortune without envy, that 
gives indolence of body with an equal- 
ity of mind; the best guardian of 
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youtM. ain^ sii^brt of old age; the 
precept as well as religion, 

and physician of the sonl as well as 
the wdy ; the tutelar goddess of heahh 
and universal medicine of life. — Sir 
W. Temple. 


Temperance is a virtue which 
casts the truest lustre upon the per- 
son it is lodged in, and has the most 
general influence upon all other par- 
ticular virtues of any that the soul of 
man is capable of ; indeed so general, 
that there is hardly any noble quality 
or endowment of the mind, but must 
own temperance either for its parent 
or its nurse ; it is the greatest 
strengthener and clearer of reason, 
and the best preparer of it for re- 
ligion, the sister of prudence, and the 
handmaid to devotion. — Dean South. 


From our tables here, no painful surfeits, 
No fed diseases grow, to strangle nature, 
And suffocate the active brain; no fevers, 
No apoplexies, palsies or catarrhs 
Are here; where nature, not entic’d at all 
With such a dang’rpus bait as pleasant 
cates, 

Takes in no more than she can govern well. 

—-May. 


Drink not the third glass, which thou canst 
not tame, 

When once it is within thee; but before • 

Mayst rule it, iis thou list; and pour the 
shame, 

Which it would pour on thee, upon the 
floor 

It is most just to throw that on the 
, ground, 

Which would throw me there, if I keep 
the round. —Herbert. 


If thou well, observe 

The rule of — not too much,— by temperance 
taught 

In what thou eat’st arid drink’st, seeking 
from thenc^ , 

Due nourishment, ri,ot gluttotious delight, 
Till many years over thy head return:' 

So may’s thou KVe, till like ripe fruit th6u 
drop, ' 

Into thy mother’s lap, or be with ease ' 
Gather’d, not harshly pluck’d; in death ma- 
ture. — »Mi]t<wi. • 

Temperance (Fro]h.ibition and 
Abstinence) 

What then ia the conclusian of fhe 
mtter? The destinies of the Ameiv 
ican people are practically in the 


grasp of a group of less than twenty 
liquor dealers! Were it not for cer- 
tain moral restraints put, upon this 
formidable power by public sentiment 
the outlook would be as black as mid- 
night. As it is it behooves every 
lover of law and or-der and national 
prosperity to use his utmost influence 
against the dramshop. It is not for 
us at this point either to call in ques- 
tion or to concede the right of the in- 
dividual to take a social or even a 
convivial glass. AVe are not talking 
about rights, but about Christian 
duties and privileges. There is one 
right which in the Christian life tow- 
ers above all others ; it is the right to 
surrender all rights for the sake of 
one’s fellow men. This is the mind 
that was in Christ Jesus, who, pos- 
sessing all the inalienable rights of 
Godhead, emptied himself and be- 
came of no reputation for us. This 
the mind that was in the Apostle Paul 
also when he said, “If meat make my 
brother to offend, I will eat no meat 
while the world standeth !” Neyer 
was a grander manifesto of human 
rights — never a siihlimer declaration 
of independence tlian that ! Oh, 
young men, to whom the welfare of 
the nation is presently to be commit- 
ted, be “on duty” just there. — llev. D. 
J. Burrell. 


We are completely in bondage and 
slavery by the vile influence of the 
saloon in our country. We talk of 
our great and free institutions. We 
know, of course, that we have the 
grandest nation upon which the sun 
ever shines. We know that here with 
US the richest and ratest opportunities 
tha"^ have 4ver been known in the his- 
tory of human civilization are pre- 
sented to every man that he may avail 
himself of them to advance his posi- 
tion in, life.! We know that evw 
man’s rights and every man’s privi- 
leges are guarded and protected by 
the grandest flag that it has ever been 
the privilege of free men to defend. 
We have no criterion of birth, of 
caste, of or of creed. The 

only cjrftevioa ttot we recognize is the 
criterion of Inaividnal merit and of 
indiv^ual, worth* But yet we must 
stand before nations of the civilisGed 
world guilty of thk gross and inexcm 
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sable folly of squandering enormous 
sums of money and wasting the life 
and strength of. our people, year after 
year, in supporting this giant curse 
among us. — Father J. M. Cleary. 

It is a fact and no fancy that we 
have all lived to see the abolition of 
slavery.^ Why is it incredible that 
some of us may live to see a greater 
evil, namely, the liquor traffic, made 
an outlaw by both state and national 
constitutional enactment? There is 
more money behind the liquor traffic 
than was ever behind slavery. Those 
who used to be called by Charles 
Sumner “the Lords of the Lash’" 
never worked, or whipped, or burned, 
or starved to death in any circuit of 
the seasons before the Civil War so 
many victims as the liquor traffic now 
destroys every year in our republic. 
Slfi^very never added so much to the 
wastes and burdens of the nation in 
any one year before our military con- 
flict began, as the liquor traffic now 
adds every year. Slavery never cost 
ns a thousand millions annually. 
Slavery never destroyed eighty thous- 
and lives a year. Slavery did not pro- 
duce nine-tenths of the crime of the 
land. It is on account of the unity 
of the liquor traffic and Its growing 
audacity that I predict its overthrow. 
— Joseph Cook. 

“We never can create a public senti- 
ment strong enough to suppress the 
dram-shops until God’s people take 
hold of the temperance reform as a 

S a.rt of their religion.’^ — Theodore L. 
uyler. 

Here is a fearful enemy of God and 
man— the Uquor traffic ; it makes ruth- 
less war upon the people; it blaats 
and destroys thek hom^ as with 
pestilence and it kills savagely, 
cruelly, more than a hundred thousand 
of them every year; robbing them 
first and driving wives and children to 
ruin and deapair.--NetI Dow* 


What’s a drunken man Ifket-^-Like 
a drowned man, a fool, and a mad- 
man: one draught above heiCt mak^ 
him a fool ; the second mads him, and 
a third drowns him*— Sliakespeare. 


The man who is a drunkard haAisi 
intellectual freedom. Science declares 
that alcohol seeks the intellectual fac- 
ulties, clogs the brain cells, distorts 
the reason, vitiates the mind, shat- 
ters the nerve centres, and he who is 
diseased with inebriety cannot enjoy 
intellectual freedom. — Thos. C. Mur- 
pby. 

I say we, the people who create the 
governing power, have a duty to per- 
form. What is it? That we shall 
exert our efforts and put forth our 
energies to hasten the dawn of that 
day when the sentiment which now 
sustains the drink traffic shall be re- 
placed by a total abstinence senti- 
ment — Thos. C. Murphy. 

We are here to confront the great 
enemy of our time ; to handle the 
greatest living question. This mon- 
ster has the world for a home, the 
flesh for a mother, and the devil for 
a father. He stands erect, a monster 
of fabulous proportions. He has no 
head, and cannot think. He has no 
heart, and cannot feel. He has no 
eyes, and cannot see. He has no ears, 
and cannot hear. He has only an in- 
stinct by which to plan, a pabion by 
which to allure, a coil by which to 
bind, a fang with which to sting, and 
an infinite maw in which to con- 
sume his victims. I impeach this 
monster, and arraign* him before the 
bar of public judgment, and demand 
his condemnation in the name of in- 
dustry robbed and beggared; of the 
public peace disturbed and broken ; of 
private safety gagged and garroted; 
of common justice violated and 
trampled: of the popular conscience 
debauched and prostituted; of royal 
manhood wrecked and ruined; and of 
helpless innocence waylaid and assas- 
,slnated. — Uev. Charles H* ITowler, 
B. D. 

H6W, If that sovereignty in the 
KJOtinty mys saloon must go, we 
call it local option. It is the voice o€ 
[the same authority in a limited area, 

I which speaks in constitutional prohibi- 
tion concerning thl^ territory oi an en- 
tire State, as in Maine or Kansas. 
The good reisnlts are small or great, 
in proportion as the area is limited ox 
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exteisKdfedi Tke« intelligent and robWst 
worker will contend for 
asttok of territory he can conquer ; 
ke will begin at the threshhold of kis 
nwn home and not lay down the war^ 
fare while there is a dramshop in any 
spot the flag floats over.-^Mrs. E. 
Foster. 

Wanted — a crusade; something ob- 
jective ; something all-enlisting ; some- 
thing to set souls on fire with indig- 
nktion and resolve. That is the per- 
petual need of any organization with 
the breath of true and enduring li^e in 
it. That is the need of the united 
young people of all our churches, of 
whatever denomination, _ throughout 
America. Out of the Ohristian train- 
ing-school into the Christian arena — 
is not that the true law of spiritual 
development and accomplishment? — 
Zion’s Herald. 

, Think how the foremost champion, 
King Alcohol, is suffering defeat. He 
cannot now ingratiate himself into the 
stomachs of clergymen, as he once 
could ; and/ now they are training their 
guns upon him. Not now as formerly 
does he find favor among thoughtful 
physicians. Science casts him out of 
the camp and brands him as an 
avowed enemy, while oUly a few years 
ago he was greeted as a trusted friend. 
Thoughtful people are waking up and 
taking sides against him. They are 
framing laws to expel him from the 
land, from many parts of , which he has 
already gone. Girls and boys all 
abroad are being taught to see that he 
is wholly evil, and that continually; 
and that is a quiet work now, but will 
show itself in mighty power in the 
next generation.-— 'E. Cbevery, M. D. 

If the strength and the Sustaining 
force of the traffic were in the ballot 
box, there would be a possibility of 
dethroning it in that way. But, un- 
fortunately, the root of the evil is not 
there, nor is it in the open saloon, nor 
is it to be found in the distillery, but 
it is grounded, and, I regret to say, 
it flourishes in the' passions, the ap- 
petites, and the customs of the people, 
who are the governing power. Pub- 
lic sentiment is the basis of law, 
and public sentiment is simply in- 


dividual sentiment taken in the ag- 
gregate. A spring cannot rise higher 
than its source. And, prohibition, tc 
be successful, must be the outgrowth 
of a sentiment which is based upon 
the self-sacrifice involved in total ab- 
stinence, enforced in the individual 
life of the nation. This involves agi- 
tation, education, and regeneration. 
To educate the public mind and to 
awaken the public conscience is equiv- 
alent to enacting laws upon the sub 
ject, because out of the niind and 
heart of the people the laws of the 
land are made. The people need to 
realize their responsibility as individ- 
uals; and we should lay down a prin- 
ciple that, while men are licensed to 
sell liquor, none have a license to 
take tye cunning from the hand of 
any man, the genius from his brain, 
or the happiness from his home. If 
these are laid upon the altar of Bac- 
chus, it is by the consent of the pos- 
sessor of them.— Thos, C. Murphy. 

Tempests 

The southern wind 
Doth play the trumpet to his purposes; 
And; by nis hollow whistling in the leaves, 
Foretells a tempest and a blustering day. 

—Shakespeare. 

The sky ... 

Is overcast, and musters muttermg thunder. 
In clouds that seem approaching fast, and 
show 

In forked flashes a commanding tempest. 

— Byron. 

Suddeine they see from midst of all the 
maine 

The surging waters like a mountaine rise^ 
And the great sea, puft up with proud dis- 
daine, 

To swell above the measure of his gtiise, 
As threatning to devour© all that his powre 
, despise, —Spenser. 

From cloud to cloud the rending light- 
nings rage; 

Till, in the furiotia elemental war 
Dissolv’d, the whole precipitated mass 
Unbroken floods and solid torrents pour. 

— Tliomion. 


I have seen tempests, when the scolding 
winds 

Have riv’d the knotty oaks: and T have seen 
Tlie ambitious ocean swell* and rage, and 
* foam, 

To be ex^lt^ with the threat'ia|ng clouds, 
But never till tomight, never till now. 

IM I go through a tempest dropping lire. 

— Shakeipeara. 
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An horrid stillness first invades the ear, 
And in that silence we the tempest fear. 

— Dryden. 


Who shall face 

The blast that wakes the fury of the sea? 

^ ^ ^ ^ ’Vr ^ 

The vast hulks 

Are whirled like chaff upon the waves; the 
sails 

Fly, rent like webs of gossamer; the masts 
Are snapped asunder. 

— William Cullen Bryant. 


Along the woods, along the moorish fens. 
Sighs the sad genius of the coining storm; 
And up among the loose disjointed cliffs, 
And fractured mountains wild, the brawl- 
ing brook 

And cave, presageful, send a hollow moan. 
Resounding long in listening fancy’s ear. 

■ — Thomson. 


Meanwhile 

The sun, in his setting, sent up the last 
smile 

Of his power, to baffle the storm. And, 
behold I 

O’er the mountains embattled, his armies, 
all gold, 

Rose and rested: while far up the dim airy 
crags, 

Its artillery silenced, its banners in rags, 

The rear of the tempest its sullen retreat 

Drew off slowly, receding in silence, to 
meet 

The powers of the night, which, now gath- 
ering afar, 

Had already sent forward one bright, single 
star. -—Owen Meredith. 


Took, from the turbid south 
What flootls of flame in red diffusion burst, 
Frequent and furious, darted thro’ the dark 
And broken ridges of a thousand clouds, 
Pil'd hill on hill; and hark, the thunder 
rous’d, 

Groans in long roarings through the distant 
gloom. — Mallet 


Blow, wind, and crack your cheeks I ragtel 
blowl 

You catartoti and hurricanoes, spout 

till you have drench'd cur steeples, drown'd 
the cocks! 

You sulphurous and thought-executing fires, 

Vaunt'couriers to oak-cleaving thunder- 
bolts, 

Singe my white head I . And thou, all-shak* 
ing thunder, 

Strike fiat the thick rotundity o’ the world! 

Crack nature’s moulds, all germens spill at 
once, 

that make ungrateful man. ^ 

^•&kalce^>eare. 


There is war in the skies! 

Lo! the black-winged legions of tempest 
arise 

O’er those sharp splinter’d rocks that are 
gleaming below 

In the soft light, so fair and so fatal, as 
though 

Some seraph burn’d through them, the 
thunderbolt searching 

Which the black cloud unbosom’d just now, 
— Owen Meredith. 


A boding silence reigns, 

Dread through the dun expanse; save the 
dull sound 

That from the mountain, previous to the 
stoim, 

Rolls o’er the muttering earth, disturbs the 
flood. 

And shakes the forest leaf without a breath. 

Prone, to the lowest vale, aerial tribes 

Descend: the tempest-loving raven scarce 

Dares wing the dubious dusk. In awful 
gaze 

The cattle stand, and on the scowling heav- 
ens 

Cast a deploring eye; by man forsook, 

Who to the crowded cottage hies him fast, 

Or seeks the shelter of the downward cave. 

— Thomson. 


And sometimes too a burst of rain, 
Swept from the black horizon, broad, de- 
scends 

In one continuous flood. Still over head 
The mingling tempest weaves its gloom, and 
still 

The deluge deepens; till the fields around 
Lie sunk, and flatted, in the sordid wave. 
Sudden the ditches swell; the meadows 
swim. 

Red, from the hills, innumerable streams 
Tumultuous roar; and high above its banka 
The river lift; before whose rushing tide. 
Herds, flocks, and harvests, cottages, and 
swains, 

Roll mingled down; all that the winds had 
spar’d 

In one wild moment ruined; the big hopes 
And well-earned treasures of the painful 
year. — Thomson. 

Temptation 

Watch and pray, that yc enter not 
Into temptation,— Bible, 


When a man resists sin on human 
motives only, he will not hold out 
long. — Bishop Wilson. 


Temptation is the fire that brings 
up the scum of the heArt. — Boston. 
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Betted shun the bait than struggle 
in the snare. — Dryden. 


Life hath quicksands; life hath 
snares. — Longfellow. 


It is opportunity that makes the 
thief. — Seneca. 


Keep away from the fire ! — Sterne. 


The woman that deliberates is lost. 
' — ^Addison. 


Teuaptation hath a music for all 
ears. — N. P. Willis. 


Might shake the saintship of an an- 
chorite. — Byron. 


To beguile many and be beguil’d by 
one. — Shakespeare. 


How oft the sight of means to do 
ill deeds makes deeds ill done I — 
Shakespeare. 


It is one thing to be tempted, an- 
other thing to fall. — Shakespeare. 


God is better served in resisting a 
temptation to evil than in many for- 
mal prayers. — -William Penn. 


Temptations are a file which rub off 
much of the rust of self-confidence. — 
P6nelon. 


We like slipping, but not falling: 
our real desire is to be tempted 
enough. — Hare. 


Most dangerous is that temptation 
that doth goad us on to sin in loving 
virtue.— Shakespeare. 


Honest bread is very well — it’s the 
butter that makes the temptation. — 
Douglas Jerrold. 


If you take temptations into ac- 
count, who is to say that he is better 
than his neighbor? — Thackeray. 


Devils soonest tempt, resembling 
spirits of light, — Shakespeare. 


In part she is to blame that has been tried 
He comes too late that comes to be denied, 
—-Lady M. W. Montagu. 


Some temptations come to the in- 
dustrious, but all temptations attack 
the idle. — Spurgeon. 


Pew men have virtue to withstand 
the highest bidder. — Washington. 


Many a dangerous temptation 
comes to us in fine gay colors, tliat are 
but skin-deep. — Matthew Henry. 


I am that way going to temptation, 
Where prayers cross. — Shakespeare. 


Bell, book and candle shall not drive me 
back, 

When gold and silver becks me to come on. 

— Shakespeare. 


Know’st thou not any whom corrupting gold 
Would tempt unto a close exploit of death? 

— Shakespeare, 


He who has no mind to trade with 
the Devil should be so wise as to keep 
from his shop. — South. 


Find out what your temptations 
are, and you will find out Iarg(dy 
what you are yourself. — Henry Ward 
Beecher. 


The realization of God’s presence is 
the one sovereign remedy against 
temptation. — F^nelon. 


The devil tempts us not; 'tis we tempt him, 
Beckoning his skill with opportunity. 

—George EHot. 


It is the bright day that brings 
forth the adder, and that craves wary 
walking. — Shakespeare. 


Temptations, like misfortunes, arc 
sent to test our moral strength.-— 
Marguerite de Valois. 

Obscurity and innocence, twin sls-^ 
ters, escape temptations which would 
pierce their go^mer armor in eon* 

I tact with the world. — Chamfort 
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Virtue, alas I not unfrequently trips 
and falls on the sharp-edged rock of 
poverty. — Eugene Sue. 


How many penis doe enfold 
The righteous man to make him daily fall. 

— Spenser. 


Great possessions and great want 
of them are both strong temptations. 
— Goethe. 


When devils will the blackest sins 
put on, they do si^gest at first with 
heavenly shows. — ^akespeare. 


The devil was piqued such saint- 
ship to behold, and longed to tempt 
him. — Pope. 


There are times when it would seem 
as if God fished with a line, and the 
devil with a net. — Mme. Swetchine. 


Love cries victory when the tears 
of a woman become the sole defence 
of her virtue. — La Fontaine. 


The virtue which has never been at- 
tacked by temptation is deserving of 
no monument. — Mile, de Scuded. 


Every Christian is endued with a 
power whereby he is enabled to resist 
temptations, — Tillotson. 


Every bird has its decoy, and every 
man is led and misled in his own pecu- 
liar way. — Goethe. 


No man Is matriculated to the art 
of life tin he has been well temp tea. 
—George EUot. 


One learns more metaphysics from 
a single temptation than from all the 
philosophers.— Ijowell 


Every temptation Is an opportunity 
of our getting nearer to God. — J. Q, 
Adams. 


An honest heart Is not to be 
trusted with itself In bad company. — 
Elehardson. 


An acknowledged love sanctifies 
every little freedom; and little free- 
doms beget great ones. — Richardson. 


The devil is very near at hand to 
those who, like monarchs, are ac- 
countable to none but God for their 
actions. — Gustavus Adolphus. 


My brethren, count it all joy when 
ye fall into divers temptations; know- 
ing this, that the trying of your faith 
worketh patience. — Bible. 


When a beautiful woman yields to 
temptation, let her consult her pride, 
though she forgets her virtue. — Jun- 
ius. 


If thou wouldst conquer thy weak- 
ness, thou must never gratify it. No 
man is compelled to evil ; his consent 
only makes it his. It is no sin to be 
tempted, but to be overcome. — Wil- 
liam Penn. 


But Satan now is wiser than of yore, 

And tempts by making rich, not making 
poor. . —Pope. 


The time for reasoning is before we 
have approached near enough to the 
forbidden fruit to look at it and ad- 
mire. — Margaret Percival. 


Shut the door of that house of 
pleasure which you hear resounding 
wilh the loud voice of a woman. — 
Saadi. 


In part to blame is she. 

Which hath without consent bin only tride; 
He comes too neere, that comes to be 
denide. -—Sir Thus. Overbury. 


Temptations hurt not, though they have 
accesse ; , 

Satan overcomes none but by willingnessc. 

— Herrick. 


Sometimes we are devils to ourselves, 
When we will tempt the frailty of our 
powers, 

Presuming or* their changeful potency. 

—Shakespeare, 


Occasions of adversity beat discover 
how great virtue or strength each one 
hath. For occasions do nbt make a 
man frail, but they show what he is. — 
Thomas ft Kempis. 


T>o not give dalliance too much 
rein; the strongest oaths are straw to 
the fire in the blood, — ‘Shakespeare. 
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A tmutiful woman, if poor, should 
Bcse double circumspection ; for her 
beauty will tempt others, her poverty 
herself. — Colton. 


To % the boar, before the boar pursues. 
Were to incense the boar to follow us. 

And njake pursuit where he did mean no 
chase. — Shakespeare. 


about it. It is down in your shopj 
among bales and boxes, ten-penny 
nails, and sand-paper. — Chapin. 


A vacant mind invites dangerous in- 
mates, as a deserted mansion tempts 
wandering outcasts to enter and take 
up their abode in its desolate apart- 
ments. — Hillard. 


The Devil has a great advantage 
against us inasmuch as he has a 
strong bastion and bulwark against us 
in our own flesh and blood. — Luther. 


If men had only temptations to 
great sins, they would always be 
good; but the daily fight with little 
ones accustoms them to defeat. — Rich- 
ter. 


Christian ! thou knowest thou ear- 
liest gunpowder about thee. Desire 
them that carry fire to keep at a dis- 
tance. It is a dangerous crisis, when 
a proud heart meets with flattering 
lips. — John Flavel. 


Temptations, when we meet them at 
first, are as the lion that roared upon 
Samson ; but if we overcome them, 
the next time we see them we shall 
find a nest of honey within them. — 
John Bunyan. 


Every man living shall assuredly 
meet with an hour of temptation, a 
certain critical hour, which shall more 
especially try what mettle his heart is 
made of. — South. 


In the hour of my distress, 

When temptations me oppress, 
And when I my sins confess, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me. 

— Robert Herrick. 


Oftentimes, to win us to our harm. 

The instruments of darkness tell us truth*'; 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray us 
fn deepest consequence. — Shakespeare. 


We are surrounded by abysses, but 
the greatest of all depths is in our 
own heart, and an irresistible leaning 
leads us there. Draw thyself from 
thyself I — Goethe. 


The temptation is not here, where 
your are reading about it or praying 


Let a man be but in earnest in 
praying against a temptation as the 
tempter is in pressing it, and he needs 
not proceed by a surer measure. — 
Bishop South. 


I may not here omit those two main 
plagues, and common dotages of 
human kind, wine and women, which 
have infatuated and besotted myriads 
of people : they go commonly together. 
— Burton. 


Humanly speaking, there is a cer- 
tain degree of temptation which will 
overcome any virtue. Now, in so far 
as you approach temptation to a man, 
you do him an injury, and if he is 
overcome, you share his guilt. — John- 
son. 


The difference between those whom 
the world esteems as good and those 
whom it condemns as bad, is in many 
cases little else than that the former 
have been better sheltered from temp- 
tation. — Hare. 


When tempted, the shortest and 
surest way is to act like a little child 
at the breast; when we show It a 
frightful monster, it shrinb? back and 
buries its face in its mother's bosom, 
that it may no longer behold it — 
FSnelon. 


No place, no company, no age, no 
person is temptation-free; let no man 
boast that he was never let 

him not be high-minded, but fear, for 
he may be surprised in that very in- 
stant wherein he boasteth that he was 
never tempted at all.— Spencer. 


Prince Uugene informed a confiden- 
tial friend that in the course of his 
Hfe^ he had been exposed to many 
Potiphars, to all of whom he had 
proved a Joseph, merely becamie he 
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had so many other things to attend to. 
— Golton. 


Who ever lives looking for pleasure 
only, his senses uncontrolled, immod- 
erate in his enjoyments, idle and 
weak, the tempter will certainly over- 
come him, as the wind blows down a 
weak tree. — Buddha. 


When the flesh presents thee with 
delights, then present thyself with 
dangers ; where the world possesses 
thee with vain hopes, there possess 
thyself with true fear; when the devil 
brings thee oil, bring thou vinegar. 
The way to be safe is never to be 
secure. — ^Quarles. 


To attempt to resist temptation, to 
abandon our bad habits, and to con- 
trol our dominant passions in our own 
unaided strength, is like attempting 
to check by a spider’s thread the pro- 
gress of a ship of the first rate, borne 
along before wind and tide. — Rev. Dr. 
Waugh. 


A world of little cares is contin- 
ually arising, which busy or affluent 
life knows nothing of, to open the first 
door to distress. Hunger is not 
among the postponable wants; and a 
day, even a few hours, in such a con- 
dition is often the crisis of a life of 
ruin. — Thomas Paine. 


Life is very difficult. ,It seems 
right to me sometimes that we should 
follow our strongest feelings ; but then 
such feelings continually come across 
the ties that all our former life has 
made for us,— the ties that have made 
others depndent on us, — and would 
tut them* In two. — George Eliot. 


If you wish to be like the gods on 
*tarth, to be free in the realms of the 
dead, pluck not the .fruit ftom the 
garden I In appearance it may glisten 
to the eye; but the perishable pleasure 
of possession qui<^ly avenges the 
curse of curl<mlty.— ^Schiller. 


One does not require nor think of a 
fire often in spring or autumn; yet t 
dkm't know how it is, but when we 
have Imi^ned by chance to pass near 
one, the sensation it communicates is 


so pleasant that we feel rather in- 
clined to indulge it. This is anal- 
ogous to temptation, — and the moral 
is, “keep away from the fire.” — 
Sterne. 


St. Augustine teaches us that there 
is in each man a Serpent, an Eve, and 
an Adam. Our senses and natural 
propensities are the Serpent ; the ex- 
citable desire is the Eve ; and reason is 
the Adam. Our nature tempts us per- 
petually; criminal desire is often ex- 
cited; but sin is not completed till 
reason consents. — Pascal. 


It has been wisely said, “that well 
may thy guardian angel suffer thee to 
lose thy locks, when thou darest wil- 
fully to lay thy head in the lap of 
temptation I” Was it not easier for 
the hero of Judsea to avoid the touch 
of the fair Philistine, than to elude 
her power when held in her arms? — 
Jane Porter. 


Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream: 
The genius and the mortal instruments 
Arc then in council; and the state of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection. 

— Shakespeare. 


When I cannot be forced, I am 
fooled out of my integrity. He can- 
not constrain if I do not consent. If 
I do but keep possession, all the posse 
of hell cannot violently eject me; but 
I cowardly surrender to his summons. 
Thus there needs no more to be my 
undoing but myself. — Fuller. 

Temptation is a* fearful word. It 
indicates the beginning of a possible 
series of infinite evils. It is the ring- 
ing of,, an alarm bell, whose melan- 
choly sounds may reverberate through 
eternity. Like the sudden, sharp cry 
of “Fire!” under our windows by 
night, it should rouse us to instan- 
taneous action, and brace every mus- 
cle to its highest tension, — Horace 
Mann. 


On this earth all is temptation. 
Crosses tempt us by irritating oui 
pride, and prosperity by flattering It. 
Our life is a continual combat, but 
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one in which Jesus Christ fights for 
ns. We must pass on unmoved, while 
temptations rage around us, as the 
traveler, overtaken by a storm, simply 
wraps his cloak more closely about 
him, and pushes on more vigorously 
toward his destined home. — F^nelon. 


*Tis the temptation of the devil 
That makes all human actions evil; 

For saints may do the same things by 
The spirit, in sincerity, 

Which other men are tempted to, 

And at the devil’s instance do: 

And yet the actions be contrary, 

Just as the saints* and wicked vary. 

—Butler. 


We often wonder that certain men 
and women are left by God to the 
commission of sins that shock us. 
We wonder how, under the temptation 
of a single hour, they fall from the 
very heights of virtue and of ^ honor 
into sin and shame. The fact is that 
there are no such falls as these, or 
there are next to none. These men 
and wo^en are those who have dal- 
lied with temptation — have exposed 
themselves to the influence of it, and 
have been weakened and corrupted by 
it — J. G. Holland. 

Tenderness 

Tenderness is the infancy of love. 
— Rivarol. 


Tenderness is a virtue. — Goldsmith, 

Tenderness is tne- repose of passion. 
— Joubert 


The dew or compassion is a tear. — 
Byron. 


Want of tenderness is want of 
, parts, ' and is no less a proof of stu- 
pidity than depravity, — Johnson. 


The less tepdemess a mkn has in 
his nature, the more he tenuires from 
others. — Rahel. 


I was never fit to say a word to a 
sinner, except when I had a broken 
heart myself. — Rdward Payson. 

There never was any heart truly 
great and generous that w^s not also 
tender and companionate, — South, 


When death, the great Reconciler, 
has come, it is never our tenderness 
that we repent of, but our severity.— 
George Eliot. 


The quiet tenderness of Chaucer, 
where you alrao.st seem to hear the 
hot tears falling, and the simple chok- 
ing words sobbed out, — Lowell. 


Tenderness, without a capacity of 
relieving, only makes the man who 
feels it more wretched »than the object 
which sues for assistance. — Goldsmith. 


The most powerful symptom of love 
is a tenderness which, a times, be- 
comes almost insupportable. — Victor 
Hugo. 


Higher than the perfect song 
For which love longeth, 

Is the tender fear of wrong. 

That never wrongeth. . 

— Bayard Taylor. 


We shall never learn to feel and re- 
spect our real calling and destiny, un- 
less we have taught ourselves to con- 
sider everything as moonshine, com- 
pared with the education of the heart. 
— Sir Walter Scott 


While we would have our young sis- 
ters imitate, as they cannot fail to 
love, the conduct of Ruth, will not 
their elders do well to ponder on, and 
imitate the tenderness of Naomi! 
Would we have our daughters Ruths, 
we must be Naomis.— (5 race Aguilar. 


Courage is by no means incompat- 
ible with tenderness. On the con- 
trary, gentleness and tenderness have 
been found to characterize the men, 
no less than the women, who have 
done the most courageous deeds.— 
Samuel Smiles. 


A tender-hearted and compassionF 
ate disposition, which inclines men to 
pity and feel the misfortunes ol 
others, and which is, even for its own 
sake, incapable of involving any inan 
in ruin and misery, is of all tempers 
of mind the most amiable ; and though 
it seldom receives much honor, is 
worthy ^ tb* higdtest— Fielding. 
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I have great admiration for power, 
a great terror of weakness, especially 
in my own sex, yet feel that my love 
is for those who overcome the mental 
and moral suffering and temptation 
through excess of tenderness rather 
than through excess of strength. — Mrs. 
Jameson. 


Thames 

O, could I flow like thee, and make th> 
stream 

My great example, as it is my theme I 

1 hough deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet 
not dull; 

Strong without rage, without o’erflowing 
full. — Denham. 


Terror 

The most terrible of all things is 
terror. — W. R. Alger. 


By the Apostle Paul, shadows to- 
night have struck more terror to the 
soul of Richard than can the sub- 
stance of ten thousand soldiers. — 
Shakespeare- 


Terror itself, when once grown 
transcendental, becomes a kind of 
courage ; as frost sufficiently intense, 
accordii^ to the poet Milton, will 
burn, — Carlyle. 


The bay-trees in our country are all with- 
er’d, 

And meteors fright the fixed stars ' of 
heaven ; 

The pale-fac’d moon looks bloody on the 
earth, 

And lean-look’d prophets whisper fearful 
change. —Shakespeare. 


Most terrors are but spectral illu- 
sions. Only have the courage of the 
man who could walk up to his spectre 
seated in the chair before him, and sit 
down upon it; the horrid thing will 
not partake the chair with you. — 
Helps. 


Slow let us trace the matchless vale of 
Thames ; 

Fair winding up to where the Muses haunt 
In Twit’nham bowers, and for their Pope 
implore. — Thomson. 


There is a hill beside the silver Thames, 
Shady with birch and beech and odorous 
pine; 

And brilliant underfoot with thousand gems, 
Steeply the thickets to his floods decline. 

— Robert Bridges. 


The time shall come, when, free as seas or 
wind, 

Unbounded Thames shall flow for all man- 
kind, 

Whole nations enter with each swelling tide. 
And seas but join the regions they divide; 
Earth’s distant ends our glory shall behold, 
And the new world launch forth to seek 
the old. — Pope. 

Tkankfulness 

Evermore thanks, the exchequer of 
the poor. — Shakespeare. 


Thanks, oftenest obtrusive, — Shen* 
stone. 


Beggar that I am, I am even poor 
in thanks. — Shakespeare. 

I am glad that he thanks , God for 
anything.— Samuel Johnson. 


No divine terror will ever be found 
in the work of the man who wastes a 
colossal strength in elaborating toys; 
for the first lesson that terror is sent 
to teach m is, the value of the human 
soul, and the shortness of mortal 
time,— Ruskin. 

Teatixxio3i.y 

Testimony is like an arrow ^ shot 
from a long bow ; the force of ,it de- 
peiis on the strength of the hand that 
draws It Argument Is like an arrow 
from t ero^*bow, which has equal 
force ttongl^ shot by a child,— John- 
eon. 


The poorest service is repaid with 
thanks. — Shakespeare. 


Thanks to men 

Of noble minds, is honorable meed. 

— Shakespeai^ 


I thank you for your voices: thank you: 
Your most sweet voices. 

— ^Shakcspeare. 


t*et never day nor night unhallow’d pass, 
But still remember what the Lord hath 
done. —Shakespeare. 


Our whole life should speak forth 
our thankfulness ; every condition and 
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place we are in should be a witness of 
our thankfulness. This will make the 
times and places we live in better for 
us. When we ourselves are monu* 
ments of God’s mercy, it is fit we 
should be patterns of His praises, and 
leave monuments to others. We 
should think it given to us to do 
something better than to live in. We 
live not to live : our life is not the end 
of itself,, but the praise of the giver. — 
R. Libbes. 


Thou thought’s! to help me; and such 
thanks I give 

As one near death to those that wish him 
live. — Shakespeare. 


When I’m not thank’d at all, I’m thank’d 
enough* 

I’ve done my duty, and I’ve done no more. 

— Henry l^ielding. 


Your bounty’s beyond my speaking, 

But though my mouth be dumb, my heart 
shall thank you. — Nicholas Rowe. 


Some hae meat and canna eat. 

And some would eat that want it; 

But we hae meat, and we can eat, 

Sae let the Lord be thankit. — Burns. 


To receive honestly is the best 
thanks for a good thing. — George Mac- 
Donald. 

Thanksgiving Day 

Praise ye the Lord. — Bible. 

**Oh, that men would praise the 
Lord for His goodness, and for His 
wonderful works to the children of 
men !” — Bible. 


“O give thanks unto the liord; for 
He is good; for His mercy endureth 
forever.’* — Bible. 


For the fruit of the time of our toil; 

For whate’er we have fought for; 
Whether born of the brain or the soil 
Be the meed we have sought for; 

For the gifts we have had from His hand 
Who is Lord of the living, 

Let there ring through the length of the 
land 

A Thanksgiving I Thanksgiving 1 

— Clinton Scollard. 


Thanksgiving Day is only our an- 
nual time for saj«ng grace at the 


table of eternal goodness. — James M, 
Ludlow, D. D. 


“Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget— lest we forget I” 

— Kipling. 


Great as the preparations were for 
the dinner, everything was so con- 
trived that not a soul in the house 
should be kept from the morning ser- 
vice of Thanksgiving in the church. 
— H. B. Stowe. 


Let us give 'thanks to God upon 
Thanksgiving Day. Nature is beauti- 
ful and fellowmen are dear, and duty 
is close beside us, and God is over us 
and in us. We want to trust Him 
with a fuller trust, and so at last to 
come to that high life where we shall 
“be careful for nothing, but in every- 
thing, by prayer and supplication, 
with thanksgiving, let our re<iuest be 
made known unto God” ; for that, and 
that alone, is peace.— Phillips Brooks. 


Ahl on Thanksgiving day, when from East 
and from West, 

From North and South, come the pilgrim 
and guest,. 

When the gray-haired New Englander sees 
round his board 

The old broken links of affection restored, 

When the care wearied man seeks his moth- 
er once more, 

And the worn matron smiles where the girl 
smiled before. 

What moistens the Ups and what brightens 
the eye? 

What calls back the past, like the rich 
pumpkin pie? -—Whittier. 


How well I remember that old 
Thanksgiving dinner! B’ather at one 
end, mother at the other end, the chil- 
dren between wondering if father will 
ever get done carving the turkey. O, 
that proud, strutting hero of the barn- 
yard, upside down, his plumes gone 
and minus his gobble! Stuffed with 
that which he can never digest. The 
day before, at school, we had learned 
that Greece was south of Turkey, but 
on the table we found that turkey was 
bounded by grease.’ The brown sur- 
face wait^ tor the knife to plunge 
astride the breast-bone, and with 
knife sharpened on the Jambs of the 
fire-place, lay bare the folds of white 
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meat. Give to the disposed to be 
sentimental, the heart. Give to the 
one disposed to music, the drumstick. 
Give to the one disposed to theological 
discussion, the “parson’s nose.” Then 
the pies ! h^or the most part a lost 
art. What mince pies ! in which you 
had all confidence fashioned from all 
rich ingredients, instead of misceh 
laneous leavings which are only short 
of glorified hash ! Not mince pies 
with profound mysteries of origin ! 
But mother made them, sweetened 
them, flavored them, and laid the 
lower crust and the upper crust, with 
here and there a puncture by the fork 
to let you look through the light and 
flaky surface into the substance be- 
neath. — T. t)eWitt Talmage, D. D. 


If Thanksgiving would but be ob- 
served in a becoming spirit, how much 
wmold it accomplish in the way of 
purifying and strengthening the senti- 
ment of nationality, which was fos- 
tered by ancestral memories, cemented 
by the blood of our fathers, and 
wrought into the structure of our con- 
tinent by the hand of God, in the flow 
of rivers, the clasp of lakes and ridges, 
and the embracing arm of an un- 
broken seaboard I “The Lord hath 
done great things for us; whereof we 
are glad.” If there is one peril more 
than another which threatens our 
prosperity it is that indifference to our 
mercies which might provoke God to 
withdraw them. May God i/icline us 
more and more to that unambitious, 
unselfish, contented, cheerful, thank- 
ful temper which is at once a medi- 
cine and a feast, an ornament and a 
protection. — William Adams, D. B. 


No, there is nothing that should 
hinder the praises of God’s sons and 
daughters on Thanksgiving Bay* We 
are much too prone to sadness; not 
overserious, but ovetmelancholy. In 
the Talmud w© are told of a stringed 
instrument that hung over King 
David’s bed in such a position that 
when the pleasant north winds blew 
in the night it sounded sweetly of 
Itself; **and he forthwith 'arose and 
occupied himself with the law until 
he saw the pillars of the dawn.” Our 
Hyes are environed with God’s jgood- 
neim We sleep In the midst of un- 


touched harps of blessing. Bet us 
arise and sweep their strings on this 
Thanksgiving Day. — David J. Burrell, 

D. D. 


THE FIRST PRESIDENTIAL 
THANKSGIVING PROCLA- 
MATION. 

Bl THE PEESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 

A Proclamation. 

Whereas, It is the duty of all Na- 
tions to acknowledge the Providence 
of Almighty God, to obey his Will, 
to be grateful for his Benefits, and 
humbly to implore his Protection and 
Favour : And whereas both houses 
of Congress have, by their joint Com- 
mittee, requested me “To recommend 
to the People of the UNITED 
STATES, a Day of PUBLIO 
THANKSGIVING and PRAYER, to 
be observed by acknowledging with 
grateful Flearts the many Signal Fav- 
ours of Almighty God, especially by 
affording them an opportunity peace- 
ably to establish a Form of Govern- 
ment for their Safety and Happiness.” 

Now, THEREFORE, I do recom- 
mend and assign THURSDAY the 
Twenty-Sixth Day of November next, 
to be devoted by the People of these 
States, to the Service of that great 
and glorious Being, who is the benefi- 
cent Author of all the good that was, 
that is, or that will be : That we 
may then all unite in rendering unto 
him our sincere and humble thanks 
for his kind Care and Protection of 
the People of this Country previous 
to their becoming a Nation; — for the 
signal and manifold Mercies, and the 
favourable Interpositions of his Provi- 
dence in the Course & Conclusion of 
the late War; — for the great Degree 
of Tranquility, Union, and Plenty, 
which we have since enjoyed;— for 
the peaceable and rational Manner in 
whl<» we have been enabled to ©stab- 
liah Constitutions of Government for 
oun Safety and Happiness, and par- 
ticularly the national one now lately 
instituted for the civil and relig- 
ion® Liberty with which we are 
bl^ed, and the mean® we have of ac- 
quiring and diffusing useful knowl- 
^ge and in general, for all the 
great and various Favours which he 
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hath been pleased to confer upon us. 

AND ALSO, that we may then 
unite in most humbly ofEering our 
Prayers and supplications to the great 
Lord and Ruler of Nations, and be* 
seech him to pardon bur National and 
other Transgressions ; — to enable us 
all, whether in public or private Sta- 
tions, to perform our several and rela- 
tive Duties properly and punctually; 
— to render our national Government 
a Blessing to all the people, by con- 
stantly being a government of wise, 
just and Constitutional Laws, directly 
and faithfully obeyed ; — to protect and 
guide all Sovereigns and nations, 
(especially such as have shown kind- 
ness unto us) and to bless them with 
good Government, Peace and Con- 
cord ; — to promote the Knowledge and 
Practice of true Religion and Virtue, 
and the increase of Science among 
them and us;-^and generally to grant 
unto all mankind such a Degree of 
temporal Prosperity as He alone 
knows to be best. 

Given under my Hand at the City 
of New York, the third Day of Octo- 
ber, in the Year of our Lord One 
Thousand Seven Hundred and Eighty- 
Nine. 

G. Washington. 


We tWnk of Thanksgiving in harvest time — 
In the yielding, gathering gplden time; 
When the sky is fringed with a hazy mist, 
And the blushing maples by frost lip kissed; 
When the barns are full with the harvest 
cheer, 

And the crowning, thankful day draws near. 

We think of Thanksgiving at resting time — 
The circle completed is but a chime 
In the song of life, in the lives of men; 

We harvest the toils of our years, and then 
We wait at the gate of the Ki^’s highway, 
For the dawn of our souTs Thanksgiving 
Pay. — Rose Hartwich Thorpe. 


Let us, then, as good citizens, as be- 
lievers in God, gratefully keep 
Thanksgiving day. Let us crowd to 
his sanctuaries, aud: praise God, from 
whom all blowings now. Let house- 
holds and friends gather about their 
fir^ides^ and well-spread boaxds, and 
let charities to the i>oor brighten and 
commemorate the day, that it toay be 
to ns all long a pleasant memory,. — J. 
B, Walker, D. D. 


No thanksgiving is complete with- 
out its generous thought of those who 
are not so favored as we are. The 
truly grateful heart always thinks of 
giving blessing to some other. Says 
George MacDonald : “When God 
comes to man, man looks around for 
his neighbor.” Our own Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner will be sweeter if we have 
shared it with another household. An 
unshared meal on this glad day will 
not bring its best possible blessing.—. 
J. R. Miller, D. D. 


We thank Thee, 0 Father, for all that ia 
bright — 

The gleam of the day and the stars of the 
night, 

The flowers of our youth and the fruits of 
our prime, 

And the blessings that march down the 
pathway of time. 

We thank Thee, 0 Father, for all that is 
drear — 

The sob of the tempest, the flow of the 
tear; 

For never in blindness, and never in vain, 

Thy mercy permitted a sorrow or pain. 

We thank Thee, 0 Father of all, for the 
power 

Of aiding each other in life’s darkest hour: 

The generous heart and the bountiful hand 

And all the soul-help that sad souls under- 
stand. 

We thank Thee, O Father, for days yet to 
be; 

For hopes that our future will call us to 
Thee. . 

Let all our eternity form, through Thy 
love, 

One Thanksgiving Day in the mansions 
above. — Will Carleton. 


This world o' God’s is brighter than we 
ever dream or know; 

Its burdens growin' lighter — an' it’s Love 
that makes 'em sol 

An' I’m thankful that I'm livin' where 
Love’s blessedness I se^ 

'Neath a heaven that’s forgivin', where the 
bells ring “Home" to met 

—Frank L. Stanton. 


Yet it is meet and proper that a 
nation should set apart an annual 
day foi: national giving of thanks. It 
ia a pnh;iic recognition of God m the 
Author of all prosperity. It in the 
erection of a memoriai to the honor 
ot him who has led us through an* 
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other year. The annual i;)roclama-' 
tions which call to the duty of thanks- 
giving are calculated to remind the 
people of their indebtedness to God, to 
stir in their minds and hearts emo- 
tions of gratitude and praise, and to 
call out thanks and sincere worship 
which otherwise might not find ex- 
pression. But if the observance of 
the diiy be not marked by real remem- 
bering 'of mercies and by real lifting 
of hearts to God in thanks, what bless- 
ing can possibly come with it? — J. R. 
Miller, D. D. 


As wo gather about the family 
board to-day let us remember the 
houseless and homeless and unbe- 
friended, and be sure that we have 
done something to make sunshine in 
their hearts, no matter what Novem- 
ber gloom may reign without And 
as we grasp the hand and look into 
the eyes of friend and kinsman, be 
tliis the greeting wo give: “Brother, 
whatever else our homes provide to- 
day of plenty and good cheer, let us 
provide things honest in the sight 
of all men,^^ and then, in the name 
of that Master whom we serve and 
who has loved us with such a great 
exceeding love, ‘Met all bitterness and 
wrath and anger and clamor and evil- 
speaking be put away from us with 
all malice; and let us be kind to one 
another, tender-hearted, forgiving one 
another,’' whatever the old wound 
that aches and burns to-day, “even as 
God for Christ's sake hath forgiven 
U8."^Henry 0, Potter, D. D. 


It seems to me that these thoughts 
are sufficient to awaken your grat- 
itude. Let me, however, in conclu^ 
sion, cast the horoscope and prophesy 
of the coming future of my beloved 
country. Poets have sung of the 
“parliament of nations, the federa- 
tion of the world,” and that great 
soldier who drew his sword only to 
conquer, who has visited all lands, 
and who to-day is a citlaaa of the 
world-— that great soldier is the John 
the Baptist of this “parliament of 
nations, this federation of the world,” 
it proclaiming everywhere a citizen- 
ship intelligent, cultured, Christian, 
ana we are to follow in his glorious 
wake in our mission to the nations 


of the world. I do not look for a 
universal republic, but I dream of 
this parliament of nations, when wars 
shall cease, when the drum shall be 
silent, when the cannon shall be heard 
no more, wheh the sword shall be 
sheathed. I dream of this federation 
of the world, when the nations shall 
gather somewhere — on the banks of 
the Potomac, or on the banks of the 
Thames, or on the banks of the Ti- 
ber. And in this parliament of na- 
tions all men shall be brothers; war 
shall be abolished, and Jesus Christ 
proclaimed the Saviour of mankind, 
the Prince of peace, and the Lord 
of lords. Then will go forth these 
beautiful words of the Psalmist, “He 
hath not dealt so with any other na- 
tion.” — J. P. Newman, D. D. 


Let all pleasures be more pleasant, let all 
grief with help be nerved, 

Let all blessings praise their sources, with 
the thanks that are deserved I 
Every spirit should look heavenward, every 
heart should tribute pay, 

To the Soul of souls that treats us to the 
Grand Old Day. — Will Carleton. 


However flowerless the ways 
Of grim November, 

However dull and drear her days, 

We should remember 
One happy time she sets apart 
For royal living, 

A gift to cheer and bless each heart,— 
It is Thanksgiving! 

Emma C. Dowd. 


Lord, for the erring thought 
Not into evil wrought; 

Lord, for the baffled will 
Betrayed, and baffled still; 

For the heart from itself kept 
Our thanksgiving accept. 

bor Ignorant hopes that were 
Broken to our blind prayer; 

For pain, death, sorrow, sent 
Unto our chastisement; 

For all loos of seeming good 
Otdeken our gratitude. — C. 0. 


But some may think this Is not 
the time oi year for a Feast of Tab*- 
emacles, since the summer is gone, 
and even the glory of autumn has 
disappeared. The forests are strippeeL 
of their foliage, and the mountains 
around our valley are bleak and bare. 
But our Thanksgiving, being more 
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t^an a month later than the Feast 
cf Tabernacles as kept by the Jews, 
cannot be observed, as that was, out 
cf doors, in tents and booths that 
were pitched on all the hills round 
about Jerusalem. Our festival is not 
out of doors, but indoors, where we 
laugh at the winds that blow and 
the storms that rage without, which 
do but add to our sense of comfort 
and security. If some city-bred 
stranger, whose blood is thin and 
whose face is pale, should come up 
among these hills at this season of 
the year, and straightway begin to 
shiver as he muffles himself up in 
hiS; overcoat lined with furs, and chat- 
ters between his teeth, **How the 
wind howls !” we answer, ‘'Let it 
howl ! Little harm can it do us, as we 
sit before the great open fireplace, 
and pile on the logs, and h^ar t^he 
flames roar up the chimney 1 In- 
deed, it is the contrast between the 
wintry scene without and the warmth 
and glow within that gives a ^pecu- 
liar charm to a Thanksgiving m the 
country, as it does to Christmas also. 
And so let ns gather round the fire 
to-night. Do not light the lamp, for 
there is nothing to stir up old inem- 
ories like the fire on the hearth, that 
flashes up in the faces of those we 
love. — Henry M. Field, D. D. 


This is Thanksgiving day. Its ob- 
servance ought to be in the best sense 
religious. And it might be well to 
this end to review the feelings and 
emotions with which we approach it. 
Much of our thankfulness may be 
purely selfish. There are some with 
whom things have gone well this year. 
The family circle has remained un- 
broken. No wasting sickness has 
come into the home. Prosperity has 
left its blessings. The table m laden 
with plenty. There is meat in the 
larder and grain in the storehouse. 
Because of these things they imagine 
they are grateful ; but such gratitude 
is of the essence of selfishness. It is 
dependent upon exterior conditions. 
It finds its basis in circumstances, at 
draws its inspiration from clear skies 
and smooth sailing, and hence it is 
fitful and evanescent as the alterna- 
tions of sunlight and shadow. If 


these conditions of personal comfort 
and prosperity are in themselves the 
ground of thankfulness, where in the 
hour of adversity shall we find occa- 
sion for rei®kiing? The record of 
the past has its graver side. There 
have been pain and losses and dis- 
appointments and bereavements and 
heartaches. Where in these things 
is there reason and ground for grat- 
itude? Has the empty larder, the 
bare table, the desolate home, the va- 
cant chair, the fresh mound in the 
cemetery, no place for thanksgiving? 
Ah, just here is the point of stum^ 
bling vdth many an earnest soul. We 
find in the bitter chill of adversity 
the true test of oiir gratitude. And 
that is true gratitude which, triumph-* 
ing over conditions merely physical 
and external, finds its ground of 
thankfulness in God Himself. It is 
independent of circumstances. It 
goes beneath the surface of life* 
whether sad or joyous, and founds 
itself upon God. 


For the festival of Thanksgiving 
to-day tho an American institution 
and a matter of proclamation on the 
part of the administration, is a thing 
that goes deeper than its national 
significance, and finds its firm root, 
not merely in the affections and the 
customs of one people, but in that 
potent imagination everywhere that 
speaks the aspirations of mankind, 
and voices in no vague tones the tri- 
umph of common humanity. To us 
individually Thanksgiving signifies a 
reunion of kinsfolk under the natal 
roof, at the hearthstone, which is the 
heartstone, and this reunion is for a 
joyous discussion of especially good 
cheer and a gentle rewelding of the old 
associations of consanguinity. But to 
us collectively as a people Thanks* 
giving means more. It stands to-day 
for what it stood in that almost 
primeval wilderness when the for- 
lornly brave little band which came 
over on the Mayflower celebrated their 
gratitude to Him who had preserved 
them from the perils of the deep: 
when they performed the rites of 
hospitality to the savages whose 
minds had been inclined toward them 
in kindness; and when furthermowb 
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they gave shape example to that 
spirit of co-operat',on and fraternal 
love which was destined to ripen in 
the following century into a repub- 
lic broad-based on the rights of ev- 
ery man. — Henry Austin. 


One cycle more, with rich fruition crowned. 
Hastes to fulfilment of its perfect round, — 
Great year of wonder, and of vast em- 
prise! — 

For all its gifts, ay, let Thanksgiving rise, 
The hero’s prowess — bloodless victory won; 
The martyr’s patience, sternest duty done, — 
Yet, loftier paeans still, for war’s sur- 
cease, — 

For God’s best gift, — the precious boon of 
peace! 

For garnered opulence of flock and field, 
Joys ever new, revolving seasons yield,-—- 
Fo* those bright presences of radiant 
night, — 

The garment-hem of Glory Infinite, — 

Blithe speech of birds, and bloom of sunny 
bower, 

Health, home, and love, — the best of earth- 
ly dower, — 

Yet in thy gracious time of strife’s release, 
Thank God, ye people, for His gift of 
peace. — ^J. Zitella Cocke. 


It should be the aim of Christian 
people, in all their keeping of the 
day, whether in the sacred gladness 
of the home, in public services in 
church or Sunday-school, or in festiv- 
ities of whatever kind, to have the 


true meaning of Christmas remem- 
bered, that the influence of the child 
Jesus may pervade all the thought of 
the day. So should xt be with Thanks- 
giving day. To leave God out is to 
make the day an empty name without 
meaning. Thanksgiving is nothing if 
not a glad and reverent lifting of the 
heart to God in honor and praise for 
His goodness. As an annual festi- 
val it is meant to gather into one 
day the gratitude of a nation for the 
favors and mercies of a year. This 
does not imply that we can put all 
our thanksgiving for a year into one 
day* We may not be murmurers for 
three hundred and sixty-four days, and 
then atone for our k^ratitude by 
praisinf and bluing G^ for one 
whole w- The normal Christian life 
is one whose thanksgiving fills eve^ 
day of the year with song and giaa- 
ne8s.----J* pL Miller* Ba B» 


We must conclude, therefore, that 
the great hymn of thanksgiving is 
not of local origin ; it was not writ- 
ten in our prairies alone, but it was 
composed by the human soul when it 
first sat down and pondered over the 
mysterious visit it was making to this 
realm; and it has been sung ever 
since by each person who has reached 
the power of mind that is capable of 
a deep or sweet or sad thought. 
This Kslumbering hymn or prayer 
simply broke out in 1621. There must 
have been in that Mayflower group 
some heart of man or woman which 
had no concealment. It sang aloud 
the thanksgiving song of the world, 
and prayed its prayer to the God of 
man’s being. This one soul said, 
‘‘Let us have a great autumn feast 
soon.” When New England possess- 
ed only about a hundred people it was 
easy for a feast to become national. 
What a change since then! For now 
the feast is proclaimed to ^ sixty-five 
millions of citizens, and eight hun- 
dred railroads are busy carrying the 
food for the banquet — roads from Cal- 
ifornia with fruits, roads from the 
South with the products of a long 
summer-time, trains from the North- 
west with bread, trains from the At- 
lantic coast with food from the trop- 
ics and from the sea. What a change 
since the four men went hunting! 
And yet the then and the now blend 
in one song, and that to the God of 
our life. — Prof. David Swing. 


The blessings we are used to, be* 
come so much the habit of our lives 
that we are apt to take them for 
granted and to fail to be stirred by 
them to any positive emotion of 
thankfulness. There are those who, 
ever mindful of the unequal measure 
in which privilege, opportunity and au 
material goods are distributed in this 
world, ate always consciously grate- 
ful for the ordinary, every-day com* 
forts ; for rood and shelter and de^nt 
surroundings and a peaceful hie. Wut 
most of us, differently constructed, 
are prone to consider that all we are 
used to have is ours by a natur^ 
right, and that on the whole it is 
rather a hardship that we cannot 
contrive to have an ever-increasing 
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share of sugar-plums allotted to us. 
We that are of that disposition must 
try at Thanksgiving to come to a 
fuller appreciation of our more re- 
condite blessings, as well as of those 
which we accept as matters of course. 
As Eiley puts it in his Thanksgiving 
poem — 

Let us he thankful, thankful for the 


prayers 

Whose gracious answers were long, long 
delayed. 

That they might fall upon us unawares, 
And bless us, as in greater need we 

-E. C. Martin. 


Along the hills that autumn’s grace 
^ Hath lit with sudden tints of flame, 
One comes, with sweet, uplifted face. 
Singing her praises to His name. 
Whose hand the ready blessings heap, 
Whose endless love a world doth keep. 


A spirit of thanksgiving horn 

Of grateful people, blessed of God, 
Whose barns He fills with golden corn; 

Whose level fields of lifeless sod. 
His sunshine and His fragrant rains, 
Have quickened into fruitful plains. 


E’en should the angry clouds uplift 
Dark faces on the trembling days, 

The seeming ill is yet God’s gift; ^ 

Out of the shadows hft^ His praise. 
Calm as the child who, smiling, hears 
The footsteps of advancing years. 

—Mrs. L. B. Hall. 


They staked and laid out two rows 
of huts for the nineteen families that 
composed the colony; but within the 
first year they had to make seven 
times more graves for the dead than 
houses for the living. Notwithstand- 
ing all their trials and hardsliips, 
these brave founders of a great and 
glorious race had so much to be thank- 
ful for that they had to appoint “an 
especial day on ■which to give especial 
thanks for all their mercies.” So 
they agreed among themselves that, 
since their prudence and fore- 
thought had been so wonderfully 
blessed of God, they w’ould send ont 
four men hunting, that they might 
rejoice together in a special manner 
after the fruit of their labors had 
been gathered. According to the his- 
torian, barley and Indian corn were 
their only crops; the “pease were not 
worth, gathering; for, as we feared, 
they were too late sown.” This was 
under the good Governor Bradford. 
The four men who went hunting 
brought in as much game as served 
the company for a week. The recre- 
ations of the day consisted of the 
exercise of their arms, Massasoit, the 
Indian chief, and ninety of his men, 
coming among . them for thrc'e days, 
i during which they were entertained 
and feasted by the colonists, the In- 
dians killing and bringing to the feast 
five deer. This was in 1621, and was 
the beginning of Thanksgiving day 
in America. — American Agriculturist 


To recall the circumstances of the 
first day of thanksgiving may serve 
to remind us of how much more we 
have to be thankful for than had 
those early Pilgrims. History tells 
us that of the one hundred and two 
emigrants that landed on the bleak 
and rocky coast of Cape Ood Bay in 
the winter of 1620, almost half died 
before the following winter fairly set 
in. To-day, in our comfortable coun- 
try and city homes, we cannot even 
imagine the sufferings of the survi- 
vors, both from destitution and the 
inclement weather, which they were 
not prepared, either as to clothes or 
habitations, to brave. The most of 
the brave people were not inured to 
hardships; among them were deli- 
iately nurtured men and women. 


It is not a good spiritual policy for 
us who are now living to thank God 
only for the material progress of our 
times; because these material things 
will soon give place to something bet- 
ter, and then our prayers and hymns 
will seem lost, and we who livtm for 
them will seem to perish with them; 
but if we bless God for the sun that 
has held us in Its arms, and for the 
autumns that have painted the fields 
and have set in messssotint the sky and 
sea and land, then have we a worship 
which the future cannot take away 
from our souls or memories. To noth- 
ing better can far-off times ever come. 
As in this worship of life we cam all 
run back and bend with Bradford and 
Standish in their prayers, mod ilt 
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down with them at their feast, thus 
can the far future come back to us, 
and see in our religious acts and sen- 
timents something good enough for 
their more golden age. Man’s world 
changes, but human life may easily 
find an unchanging greatness. As 
the goodness of old Governor Brad- 
ford shines out through his irregular 
verse and distorted syntax, thus the 
merit of our race often is mingled 
with little defects, but still it may 
possess a beautiful and everlasting 
part. As the game and fruits on 
the table in 1621 would be good for 
o-ur table to-day, so their happiness 
would be all we could wish this week 
in our reunions at home, because 
man’s happiness comes chiefly from 
the fact of a heart at peace with the 
universe. Man must, for the most 
part, give thanks for his life rather 
than for the field through which it 
flows. — Prof. David Swing. 


Theft 

Stolen sweets are best. — Colley Cib- 
ber. 


Every true man’s apparel fits your 
thief. — Shakespeare. 


In limited professions there’s bound- 
less theft. — Shakespeare. 


Let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 
Are much condemn’d to have an itching 
palm. — Shakespeare. 

O theft most base, that we have 
stolen what we do fear to keep! — 
Shakespeare. 


Thieves for their robbery have authority 
When judges steal themselves. 

— Shakespeare. 

A plague upon it when thieves can- 
not be true one to another! — Shake- 
speare. 


The Thanksgiving need bring us no 
special boasting that we live to-day, 
because such boasting reproaches that 
yesterday in which Christ lived, and 
‘in which the earth is all marked with 
the footsteps of the mighty. The day 
need bring no laments that we are 
poor or full of toil, for the words 
**poor” and ^^rich” play only a small 
part in the vast history of true hap- 
pinesfei; no laments that we cannot 
live a hundred years from the present, 
for each century has the same God 
and the same personal questions, just 
as It has the same sunshine. The 
one task and joy of each mortal, in 
whatever age or land, is to weave 
a song out of his own days and years, I 
and, in any time or condition, to 
breathe a prayer in the name of his 
BQul The long and rich procession 
of humanity seen m filing over the 
great plains of the past — a 
headed by such beings as Jesus Christ 
-—carrying banners of love, and chant- 
ing, as they match, the feymp 
mortality, giv^ ai^urance that ’t is 
an amaslng event for us to be carried 
through these many centuries in the 
threat chariot of existence, and rea- 
son enough for our hymn and prayer 
of thanksgiving to the God of our life. 


No Indian prince has to his palace 
More followers than a thief to the gallows. 

— Butler. 


What is dishonestly got vanishes 
in profligacy. — Cicero. 

Suspicion always haunts the guilty 
mind; the thief still fears each bush 
an officer. — Shakespeare. 


Well, well, be it so, thou strongest thief of 
all, . , , . 

For thou hast stolen my will, and made it 
thine. —Tennyson. 


Kill a man’s family, and he may brook it, 
But keep your hands out of his breeches’ 
pocket. — Byron. 


The robb’d that smiles steals something 
from the thief; 

He robs himself that spends a bootless 
grief. —Shakespeare. 


H« that is robb’d, not wanting what^ is 
stol’n, 

Let him not know ’t, and he’s not robb d 
at all. —Shakespeare. 


Whether we force the man’s prop- 
erty from him by pinching his stom- 
ach, or pinching his fingera, makes 
some difference anatomically; morally, 
none whatsoever.— Buskin. 
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Virtuosi have been long remarked 
to have little conscience in their fa- 
vorite pursuits. A man will steal a 
rarity who "would cut off his hand 
rather than take the money it is 
worth. Yet, in fact, the crime is the 
same. — Horace Walpole. 


Stolen sweets are always sweeter: 
Stolen kisses much completer; 

Stolen looks are nice in chapels: 
Stolen, stolen be your apples. 

— Thomas Randolph. 


Nay, take my life and all, pardon not that; 
You take my house, when you do take the 
prop 

That doth sustain my house; you take my 

life, r. t. T 

When you do take the means whereby 1 
live — Shakespeare. 


Who, to patch up his fame — or fill hij 
purse — 

Still pilfers wretched plans, and makea 
them worse; 

Like gypsies, lest the stolen brat be known, 
Defacing first, then claiming for his own. 

— Churchill. 


Thou hast stolen both mine office and my 
name; 

The one ne’er got me credit, the other 
mickle blame. —Shakespeare. 

Tlieology 

Theology is Anthropology. — Feuer- 
bach. 


All my theology is reduced to this 
narrow compass — “Jesus Christ came 
into the world to save sinners.” — 
Archibald Alexander. 


Shun such as lounge through afternoons 
and eves, - 

And on thy dial write— Beware ot 
thieves!” 

Felon of minutes, never taught to feel 
The worth of treasures which thy fingers 


steal; . . ., 

Pick my left pocket of its silver dime, 

But spare the right,— it holds my golden 
time. ””0. W'. Holmes. 


Your thief looks 

Exactly like the rest, or rather better; 

’Tis only at the bar, and in the dungeon, 
That wise men know your felon by his fea- 
tures. — Byron. 


Who steals my purse steals trash; ’tis some- 
thing, nothing; 

’Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to 
thousands ; 

But he that filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him. 
And makes me poor indeed. 

— Shakespeare. 


I’ll example you with thievery: 

The sun’s a thief, and with his great attrac- 
tion 

Robs the vast sea: the moon’s an arrant 
thief. 

And her pale fire she snatches from the 
sun : 

The sea’s a thief, whose liquid surge re- 
solves 

The moon into salt tears: the earth’s a 
thief, 

That feeds and breeds by a composture 
stolen 

From general excrement: each thing’s a 
thief. r-Shakesoear<t. 


The theological systems of men and 
schools of men are determined always 
by the character of their ideal of 
Christ, the central fact of the Chris- 
tian system. — J. G. Holland. 


We can no more have exact religious 
thinking without theology, than ex- 
act mensuration and astronomy with- 
out mathematics, or exact iron-mak- 
ing without chemistry. — John Hall. 


Comparative theology testifies that 
Jesus Christ, who is not less truly 
the incarnation of the Christianas the- 
ology than of the Christian’s God, is 
indeed the desire of the nations, but 
not their product;, their invention, or 
their discovery. — George D. B. Pep- 
per. 


A theology at war with the laws of 
physical nature would be a battle of 
no doubtful issue. The laws of our 
spiritual nature give still less chance 
of success to the system which would 
thwart or stay them.— Ohanning. 


He that seeks perfection npon earth 
leaves nothing new for the saints 
to find in heaven; for whilst men 
teach, there will be mistakes in divi- 
nity, and as long as no other govern, 
errors in the State. — F. Osborn. 


Theology is but a science of mini 
applied to God. As schools change 
theology must necessarily change 
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Truth is everlasting, but our ideas of 
truth are not. Theology is but our 
ideas of truth classified and arranged. 
— Beecher. 


A man must have a stout digestion 
to feed upon some men’s theology ; 
no sap, no sweetness, no life, but all 
stern accuracy, and fleshless definition. 
Proclaimed without tenderness, and 
argued without affection, the gospel 
from such men rather resembles a mis- 
sile from a catapult than bread from 
a Father’s hand. — G. H. Spurgeon. 

Theory 

To despise theory is to have the ex- 
cessively vain pretension to do without 
knowing what one does, and to speak 
without knowing what one says. — 
Fontenelle. 


The theory that can absorb the 
greatest number of facta, and persist 
in doing so, generation after genera- 
tion, through all changes of opinion 
and of detail, is the one that must 
rule all observation. — Johii Weiss. 


*Tis mighty easy o’er a glass of wine 
On vain refinements vainly to refine, 

To laugh at poverty in plenty’s reign, 

To boast of apathy when out of pain, 

And in each sentence, worthy of the 
schools, 

Varnish’d with sophistry, to deal out rules 
Most fit for practice, but for one poor fault 
That into practice they can ne’er be brought. 

— Churchill. 


The human mind feels restless and 
dissatisfied under the anxieties of ig- 
norance. It longs for the repose of 
conviction; and to gain this repose it 
will often rather precipitate its conclu- 
sions than wait for the tardy lights 
of observation and experiment. There 
is such a thing, too, as the love of 
simplicity and sp»tem. — a prejudice 
of the nnderstandtng which disposes 
it to include all the phenomena of na- 
ture under a few sweeping generali- 
ties, -*^n indolence which loves to re- 
pose on the beauties of a theory rath- 
er than encounter the fatiguing de- 
tail of Its evidences.— Chalmers. 

Those who have finished by mak- 
ing all others think with them, have 


usually been those who began by dar 
ing to think with themselves. — Colton. 


The profound thinker always sus- 
pects that he is superficial. — Earl of 
Beaconsfield. 


A thinker is a person. — Joseph 
Cook. 


Beware when the great God lets 
loose a thinker on this planet. — Em- 
erson. 


In every epoch of the world, the 
great event, parent of all others, is 
it not the arrival of a Thinker in the 
world? — Carlyle. 


The greater part of mankind may 
be divided into two classes ; that of 
shallow thinkers who fall short of the 
truth; and that of abstruse thinkers 
who go beyond it. — Hume. 


There are very few original think- 
ers in the world; the greatest part 
of those who are called philosophers 
have adopted the opinions of some who 
went before them. — Dugald Stewart 


Thinkers are scarce as gold ; but 
he whose thoughts embrace all his 
subject, and who pursues it uninter- 
ruptedly and fearless of consequences, 
is a diamond of enormous size. — La- 
vater. 

TMrst 

There is no small pleasure in pure 
water.— Ovid, 


It is wretched business to he dig- 
ging a well just as thirst is mastering 
you. — Plautus. 


The incessant fever of that arid thirst 
Which welcomes as a well the clouds that 
burst 

Above their naked heads, and feels delight 
In the cold drenchings of the stormy night. 

— Byron. 


The panting thirst, which scorches in the 
oreath 

Of those that die the soldier’s Eery death, 

In vain impels the burning mouth to crave 
One drop— one last— to cool it for the 
grave* —Byron. 
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Till taught by pain, ^ 
Men really know not what good waters 


Great thoughts ensure musical exi 
pression. — Emerson, 


worth , 

If you had been in Turkey or in Spain, 

Or with a famish’d boat’s-crew had your 
berth. 

Or in the desert h^cird the camel s bell,_ 
You’d wish yourself where truth is— in a 
well. —Byron. 


Those thoughts that wander through 
eternity. — Milton. 

A thought often makes us notter 
than a fire. — Longfellow. 


Tlioroiigliiiess 

Whatever is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well* — Lord Chesterfield. 


There is large difference between 
indolent impatience of labor and in- 
tellectual impatience of delay, large 
difference between leaving things un- 
finished because we have more to do 
or because we are satisfied with what 
we have done. — Ruskin. 


Our century is a brutal thinker.— 
B6ranger. 

Make your best thoughts into ac^ 
tion. — Mme. Necker. 

A woman’s thought runs before her 
actions. — Shakespeare. 

Thought will not work except in si- 
lence. — Carlyle. 


TlrongRt 

Thought alone is eternal. — Owen 
Meredith. 

Thoughts rule the world. — Emer- 
son. 

Thought is silence. — Sheridan, 


Thought is free.— Shakespeare. 

Thought is the seed of action. — 
Emerson. 

Thought is invisible nature. — Heine. 

As he thinketh in his heart, so is 
he. — Bible. 

Our thoughts are heard in heaven I 
< — ^Young, 

Great thoughts proceed from the 
heart. — V au venargues. 


Second thoughts, they say, are best. 
— Dryden. 


Thinking nurseth thinking, — Sir P. 
Sidney. 


Thoughts are winged. — Shakespeare. 


Learning without thought is labor 
lost. — Confucius. 


Thoughts that breathe and words 
that burn.— Gray. 


Their own second and sober 
thoughts. — Matthew Henry. 

Thought is parfint of the dead. - 
Carlyle. 

In solitude all great thoughts are 
born.— Moses Harvey. 


Those who think must govern those 
that toil. — Goldsmith. 


Great thoughts reduced^ to practice 
become great acts. — Hazlitt. 


Thought takes man out of servitude 
into freedom. — Emerson. 


Thought once awakened does not 
again slumber. — Carlyle. 


The mind grows by what it feeds 
on. — J. G. Holland. 


Our best thoughts eoroe from oth- 
ers.- — Emerson. 


He that never thinks never can be 
wise.— Johnson. 


A delicate thought l« a flower of the 
mind. — Charles Rollin. 


Impromptu thougMs are ' mental Place out oar iBipw-faettona wftb 
wild-flowers.— Mfue. du Deffand. I your thoughts.— (ShiuBaepeara. 
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Thought is the measure of life. — 
0. G. Leland. 


Still are the thoughts to memory 
dear. — Scott. 


The ancestor of every action is a 
thought. — Emerson. 


My thoughts and I were of another 
world. — Ben Jonson. 


Labor is life; thought is light. — 
Victor Hugo. 


Every thought was once a poem. — 
Charles H. Parkhurst. 


Nurture your minds with great 
thoughts. — Beaconsfield. 


The dome of thought, the palace of 
the soul. — Byron. 


All our dignity lies in our 
thoughts. — Pascal. 


Strange thoughts beget strahge 
deeds. — Shelley. 


Thought discovered is the more pos- 
sessed.'— Young. 


First thoughts are not always the 
best. — Alfieri. 


The value of a thought cannot be 
told.^ — Bailey. 


Sky - aspiring and ambitious 
thoughts. — Shakespeare. 


My thoughts are whirled like ’a pot- 
ter^s wheel. — Shakespeare. 


The material of thought re-acts up- 
on the thought itself.*— Ijowell. 


Thought is the wind, knowled^ the 
sail, and mankind the vessel.— ^are. 


Many men^s thoughts are not acorns, 
but merely pebbles.— Charles Buxton. 


Men poemsed with an Idea cannot 
be reasoned with.— Fronde. 


In the o«!ck forge and working 
homm of thought. — Shak^peara* 


Thought precedes the will to think, 
and error lives ere reason can be born. 
— Congreve. 


The power of thought — the magic of 
the mind. — Byron. 


Everywhere that a great soul gives 
utterance to its thoughts, there also 
is a Golgotha. — Heinrich Heine, 


What the Puritans gave the world 
was not thought, but action. — Wen- 
dell Phillips. 


Earnest men never think in vain, 
though their thoughts may be errors. 
— Bulwer-Lytton. 


Through aisles of long-drawn cen- 
turies my spirit walks in thought. — 
Lowell. 


One thought cannot awake without 
awakening others. — Marie Ebner* 
Eschenbach. 


It is godlike to unloose the spirit, 
and forget yourself in, thought. — N. 
P. Willis. 


Chamfort makes me laugh and think 
at the same time; that is true wit. — 
Mme. Roland. 


One can see him [Thiers] think 
through his skin. — Xmmartine. 


Man thinks, and at once becomes 
the master of the beings that do not 
think. — Buffon. 


The man of thought strikes deepest 
and strikes safest. — -Savage. 


Reflection increases the vigor of 
the mind, as exercise does the strath 
of the body.— Ldvis. 


It is fine to stand upon some lofty 
mountain thought, and feel the spirit 
stretch into a view. — Bailey. 

A moment’s thought Is passion’s 
passing knell. — Keats. 


To live thy better, let thy worst 
thoughts die. — Sir Walter Raleigh. 
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One does not see his thought dis- 
tinctly till it is reflected in the im- 
age of another’s. — ^Alcott 


Slow seems their speed whose 
thoughts before them run. — Sir Wil- 
liam Davenant 


In matters of conscience first 
thoughts are best; in matters of pru- 
dence last thoughts are best. — Robert 
Hall. 


Not a single path 

Of thought I tread, but that it leads to God. 

— Bailey. 


And Thought leapt out to wed with 
Thought, 

Ere Thought could wed itself with Speech. 

— Tennyson. 


Sudden a thought came like a full-blown 
rose, 

Flushing his brow. — Keats. 


Thoughts so sudden, that they seem 
The revelations of a dream. 

— Longfellow. 


They are never alone that are ac- 
companied with noble thoughts. — Sir 
Philip Sidney. 


If you are not a thinking man, to 
what purpose are you a man at all? 
— S. T. Coleridge. 


Cod put in man thought; society, 
action; nature, revery. — Victor Hugo. 


Crowing thought makes growing 
revelation. — George Eliot. 


Faster than spring-time showers 
comes thought on thought. — Shake- 
speare. 


High-erected thoughts, seated in a 
heart of courtesy. — Sir P. Sidney, 


A single grateful thought towards 
heaven is the most perfect prayer.^ — 
Lessing. 


One thought settles a life, an im- 
mortality. — Bailey. 


“^n the interchange of thought use 
no coin but gold and silvev. — Joubert. 


Those flimsy webs that break aw 
soon as wrought, attain not to the dig- 
nity of thought. — Cowper. 


Ours is the age of thought; hearts 
are stronger than swords. — Wendell 
Phillips. 


I and my bosom must debate awhile, 
and then I would no other company. 
— Shakespeare. 


One thought includes all thought, 
in the sense that a grain of sand in- 
cludes the universe. — Coleridge. 


Most men think indistinctly, and 
therefore cannot speak with exact- 
ness. — Johnson. 


Thoughts shut up want air, and 
spoil like bales unopened to the sun. 
— Young. 


Thought is the property of him who 
can entertain it, and of him who can 
adequately place it. — Emerson. 


Thoughts that do often lie too deep 
for tears. — Wordsworth. 


The surest pledge of a deathless name 
Is the silent homage of thoughts un- 
spoken. — Longfellow. 


My own thoughts 

Arc my companions. — Longfellow. 


Our thoughts are ours, their ends 
none of our own. — Shakespeare. 


To dazzle let the vain design; to 
raise the thought, and touch the heart, 
be thine. — Pope. 


All thoughts that mould the age begin 
Deep down within the primitive soul, 

—Lowell. 


Mind is the great lever of all 
things; human thought Is the procesa 
by which human ends are alternately 
answered. — I>anlel Webster. 


Among mortala second thoughts are 
the wisest. — Euripides. 


Thought Is valuable in proportfo* 
as it is generative.— Bulw©r-I>ttcm. 
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There is a wide difference between 
the original thinker and the merely 
learned man. — Schopenhauer. 


Thoughts are but dreams till their 
effects be tried. — Shakespeare, 


Kindred objects kindred thoughts inspire. 
As summer clouds flash forth electric fire. 

— Rogers. 


Bad thoughts quickly ripen into 
bad actions. — Bishop Porteous. 


From this time forth 

My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing 
worth 1 — Shakespeare, 


Clearness is the ornament of pro- 
found thought. — Vauvenarguea. 


Constant thought will overflow in 
words unconsciously. — Byron, 


At Learning's fountain it is sweet to drink, 
But ’tis a nobler privilege to think. 

G. Saxe. 


Thought is alwas^s troublesome to 
him who lives without his own ap- 
probation. — Johnson. 


In that sweet mood when pleasant 
thoughts bring sad thoughts to the 
mind. — Wordsworth. 


The busiest of living agents are 
certain dead men’s thoughts. — Bovee. 


Speech is external thought, and 
thought internal speech. — RivaroL 


Orthodoxy is the Bourbon of the 
world of thought. It learns not, 
neither can it forget. — Professor Hux- 
ley. 


*T i» a baa« abandonment of reason 
to resign our right of thought — By- 


The ffotind 

Of an great thought k aadueas. _ 


Great thoughts, like great deeds, 
need no trumpet.— Bailey. 


High erected thoughts seated in the 
heart of ccmrteBy.-*-Sir P. Sidney. 


There is nothing either good or bad, 
but thinking makes it so. — Shaken 
speare. 


No thought which ever stirred 
A human breast should be untold. 

■ — Robert Browning. 


Our growing thought 
Makes growing revelation. 

— George Eliot. 


The rich are too indolent, the poor 
too weak, to bear the insupportable 
fatigue of thinking, — Cowper. 


Every thought which genius and 
piety throw into the world, alters the 
world. — Emerson. 


A thought is often original, though 
you have uttered it a hundred times. 
— O. W. Holmes. 


A thought embodied and embrained 
in fit words walks the earth a living 
being. — Whipple. 


But hushed be every thought that springs 
From out the bitterness of things. 

Wordsworth. 


Knocks at our hearts, and finds our 
thoughts at home. — Young. 


For thoughts are so great—aren’t they, 
sir? 

They seem to He upon us like a deep flood. 

— George Eliot. 


Not from a vain or shallow thought 
His awful Jove young Phidias brought 

—Emerson. 


Every day a little life, a blank >to 
be inscribed with gentle thoughts. — 
Rogers. 


Man is but a reed, the weakest in 
nature, but he is a thinking reed. — 
Bl4l»e Pascal. 


The three foundations of thought: 
Perspicuity, amplitude and justness. 
The three ornaments of thought : 
Clearness, correctness and novelty.— 
OatheralL 


Bpeech is the vestment of thought 
and expression its armor.— Rivarol 
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His bold brow bears but tbe scars 
«f mind, the thoughts of years, not 
their decrepitude. — Byron. 

Every man has some peculiar train 
of thopght which he falls back upon 
when he is alone. This, to a great 
degree, moulds the man. — Dugald 
Stewart. 

Eully to understand a grand and 
beautiful thought requires, perhaps, 
as much time as to conceive it. — Jou- 
bert. 

Thoughts perhaps, which, like field- 
mice of the soul, leap under the feet 
and stick like adders. — Richter. 

It is the hardest thing in the world 
to be a good thinker without being 
a good self-examiner. — Shaftesbury. 

Yet I doubt not through the ages one in- 
creasing purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widened with 
the process of the suns. ——Tennyson. 

Fine thoughts are wealth, for the right use 
of which 

Men are and ought to be accountable, — 

If not to Thee, to those they influence. 

—Bailey. 

There is no thought in any mind, 
but it quickly tends to convert itself 
into a power, and organizes a huge 
instrumentality of means, — Emerson. 

There are few who have at once 
thought and capacity for action. 
Thought expands, but lames; action 
animates, but narrows. — Goethe. 

His thoughts are like mummies, em- 
balmed in spices and wrapped about 
with curious envelopments ; but, 
within, those thoughts themselves are 
kings. — Longfellow. 

Many thoughts are so dependent 
upon the language in which they are 
clothed that they would lose half their 
beauty if otherwise expressed. — Rns- 
kin. 

If ill thoughts at any time enter 
into the mind of a good man, he doth 
not roll them under his tongue as a 
sweet morsel. — ^Matthew Henry. 


A single thought is that which it is 
from other thoughts as a wave of the 
sea takes its form and shape from 
the waves which precede and follow 
it. — Coleridge. 

Thinking is creating with God, as 
thinking is writing with the ready 
writer ; and worlds are only leaves 
turned over in the process of compo- 
sition, about his throne. — Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Love’s heralds should be thoughts, 
Which ten times faster glide than the sun* 
beams, 

Driving back shadows over lowering hills. 

— Shakespeare. 

All the past of Time reveals 

A bridal dawn of thunder-peals, 

Whenever Thought hath wedded Fact. 

— Tennyson. 

Whatsoe’er thy birth, 

Thou wert a beautiful thought and softly 
bodied forth. —Byron. 

Could we but keep our spirit to that height, 
We might be happy; but the clay will sink 
Its thoughts immortal. — Byron. 

Acquire a government over your 
ideas, that they may come down 
when they are called, and depart when 
they are bidden. — Hr. I. Watts. 

Thought means life, since those who 
do not think do not live !n any high 
or real sense. Thinking makes the 
man. — Alcott. 

Who, with tame cowardice familiar 
grown, would hear my thoughts, but 
tear to speak their own. — Churchill. 

Give thy thoughts no tongue, nor 
any unproportioned thought his act. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means 
vulgar. — Shakespeare. 

It is strange that thought should 
depend upon the stomach, and still 
that men with the best stomachs are 
not always the best thinkers. — Vol- 
taire. 

With thought, with the ideal, Is im- 
mortal hilarity, the rose of 5oy. Round 
it all the muses sing. — Umeraon. 
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Those recesses of the inner life, 
which the God who made us keeps 
from every eye but His own.— -Mrs. 
Jameson. 


Only those thoughts which the most 
profound earnestness has produced 
and perfected take a cheerful form. — 
Jacobi. 


He who would govern his actions 
by the laws of virtue must regulate 
his thoughts by those of reason. — 
Dr, Johnson. 


Man is a thinking being, whether 
he will or no ; all he can do is to turn 
his thoughts to best way. — Sir W. 
Temple. 


The walls of rude minds are scrawl- 
ed all over with facta, with thoughts. 
They shall one day! bring a lantern 
and read the inscriptions. — Emerson. 


Thought is the slave of life, and 
life time’s fool; and time, that takes 
survey of all the world, must have a 
stop* — Shakespeare. 


Thought can wing its way 
Swifter than lightning-flashes or the beam 
That hastens on the pinions of the morn. 

— Petctval. 


Those who have hniahed by mak- 
ing all others think with them, have 
usually been those who began hj dar- 
ing to think with themselves. — Colton, 


What a man thinks in his spirit In 
the world, that he docs after his de- 
parture from the world when he be- 
comes a spirit. — Bwedenborg. 


What would he the state of the 
highway of lire, if we did not drive 
our thought-sprinklers through them, 
with valve open, sometimes W. 
Holmes. 


Thought is the fiffst faculty of man ; 
to express It Is one of his first desires ; 
to spread It, his dearest privllegt.— - 
Abba Eaynab 


Thought is the property ol him who 
tan entertain it, and of him who can 
adequately place it.— Imersom 


Thought can never be compared 
with action, but when it awakens in 
us the image of truth. — -Madame de 
Stael. 


Thinking is but an idle waste of thought, ^ 
And naught is everything, and everything is 
naught. — Horace and James Smith, 


I scarcely understand my own in- 
tent, but, silkworm-like, so long within 
have wrought, that I am lost in my 
own web of thought. — Dryden. 


A vivid thought brings the power 
to paint it; and in proportion to the 
depth of its source is the force of its 
projection. — Emerson. 


Mark this well, ye proud men of 
action! Te are, after all, nothing 
but unconscious instruments of the 
men of thought. — Heinrich Heine. 


Ah ! as you say, we should slip over 
many thoughts and act as though we 
did not perceive them. — Mme. de S6- 
viguC. 


Sometimes a dark thought crossed 
my fancy, like the sullen bat that flies 
athwart the melancholy moon at eve. 
— Owen Meredith. 


The greatest events of an age are 
its best thoughts. It is the nature 
of tho^ht to find its way into ac- 
tion. — Bovee. 


Time is of no account with great 
thoughts, which are as fresh to-day 
as when they first passed through 
their author’s minds, ages ago. — Sam- 
uel Smiles. 


Her pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheeks, and so distinctly 
wrought, 

That one would almost say her body 
thought — Br. Bonne. 


Grand Thoughts that never can be wearied 
out, 

Showing the unreality of Time, 

-—Richard Monckton Milnes, 


Thought on thought pressed o’ei 
his soul, like those ocean waves, which 
tore thee, distant America, from the 
three continents.— Klopstocfc. 
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Beatitiful thoughts flit across the 
brain, like butterflies in the sun’s 
rays, and are as difficult to cai)ture. 
—Anna Cora Mowatt. 

If the thought is slow to come, a 
glass of good wine encourages it ; and 
when it does come, a glass of good 
wine rewards it. — Sheridan. 


Our brains are seventy year clocks. 
The Angel of Life winds them up 
once for all, then closes the case, and 
gives the key into the hands of the 
Angel of the Resurrection. — Holmes. 


At the end of life thoughts hitherto 
Impossible come to the collected mind, 
like good spirits which let themselves 
down from the shining heights of the 
Past. — Goethe. 


‘'Give me,” said Herder to his son, 
as he lay in the parched weariness of 
bis last illness, — “give me a great 
thought, that I may quicken myself 
with it.” — Richter. 


Our dispositions will be suitable 
to ’that which we most frequently 
think on ; for the soul is, as it were, 
tinged with the colour and complexion 
of its own thoughts. — Antoninus. 


A nation may be in a tumult to-day 
for a thonght which the timid Eras- 
mus placidly penned in his study more 
than two centuries ago. — Whipple. 


Whatever that be which thinks, 
which understands, which wills, which 
acts, it is something celestial and di- 
vine, and upon that account must 
necessarily be eternal. — Cicero. 


A man by tumbling his thoughts, 
and forming them into expressions,, 
gives them a new fermentation, which 
works them into a finer body. — Jeremy 
Collier. 


Large elements in order hronght. 

And tracts of calm from tempest made, 
And world-wide fluctuation sway’d, 

In vassal tides that follow’d thought. 

— Tennyson. 


There are very few original think- 
ers in the world, or ever have been; 


the greatest part of those who are 
called philosophers have adopted the 
opinions of some who went before 
them.— Dugald Stewart. 


Who can mistake great thoughts? 
They seize upon the mind; arrest and 
search and shake it; bow the tall soul 
as by wind; rush over it like rivers 
over reeds. — Bailey. 


Goc-d thoughts are blessed guests, 
and should be heartily welcomed, well 
fed, and much sought after. Like 
rose leaves, they give out a sweet 
smell if laid up in the jar of memory. 
— Spurgeon. 


For thought, all bodiless, will soar 
above; and thus her Maker’s image 
can display,— a boon nor time nor 
place nor death shall snatch away. — 
W. H. Leathamf^ 


What exile from himself can flee? 

To zones, though more and more remote, 
Still, still pursues, where’er I be, 

The blight of life— the demon Thought. 

— Byron. 


Thoughts must come naturally, like 
wild-flowers; they cannot be forced 
in a hot-bed, even although aided by 
the leaf-mould of your past. — Alex- 
ander Smith. 


Thoughts there are, that need no 
embodying, no form, no expression. It 
is enough to hint at them vaguely; a 
word, and they are heard and seen. 
— Joubert. 


Thoughts! what are they? They 
are my constant friends, who, when 
harsh fate its dull brow bends, tm- 
cloud me with a smiling ray, and in 
the depth of midnight force a day, — 
Flatman. ^ 


When our thoughts are horn, 
Though they be good and humble, one 
should mind 

How they are reared, or some will go astray 
And shame their mother. 

— Jean Ingelow. 


The more we examine the mechan- 
ism thought, the more we ihall see 
that the .automatic, unconst^oos ac* 
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tion of the mind enters largely into 
all its processes. — O. W. Holmes, 


Perhaps ’tis pretty to force together 
Thoughts so all unlike each other; 

To mutter and mock a broken charm. 

To dally with wrong that does* no harm. 

— Coleridge. 


py; and the two cannot be separated 
with impunity. — Buskin. 


There is a thread in our thoughtSr 
as there is a pulse in our feelings i 
he who can hold the one knows how 
to think, and he who can move the 
other knows how to feel. — Disraeli. 


Old things need not be therefore true, 

O brother men, nor yet the new; 

Ah I still awhile the old thought retain. 
And yet consider it again I 

— Arthur Hugh Clough. 


Alas, we make a ladder of our 
thoughts, where angels step, but sleep 
ourselves at the foot ; our high resolves 
look down upon our slumbering acts* 
— Miss L. E. Landon. 


Men’s thoughts and opinions are 
in a great degree vassals of him who 
invents a new phrase or re-applies an 
old epithet. The thought or feeling 
a thousand times repeated becomes bis 
at last who utters it best. — Lowell. 


The thinker requires exactly the 
same light as the painter, clear, with* 
out direct sunshine, or blinding re* 
flection, and, where possible, from 
above. — Schlegeh 


The highest thoughts are those 
which are least dependent on lan- 
guage, and the dignity of any compo- 
sition and praise to whicl\ it is en- 
titled are in exact proportion to its 
dependency of language or expression. 
— Buskin. 


A very sea of thought ; neither calm 
nor clear, if you will, yet wherein the 
toughest pearl-diver may dive to ms 
utmost depth, and return not ^ only 
with sea-wreck but with true orients. 
— Carlyle. 


Thoughts come maimed and plucked 
of plumage from the Ups, which, from 
the pen. In the silence of your own 
lelsifre and study, would be born 
with far more beauty.— -Lady Blessing- 
ton* 


We should round every day of stir- 
ring action with an evening of 
thought. We Warn nothing of our 
experience except we muse upon it.— 
Bovei* 

0 guard, thy roving thoughts with 
jfealous care, for speech is but the diai- 
plate of thought; and every 
plainly in thy words what is the hour 
of thy thought — Tenny son. 

^ It Is only by labor that thought 
be made healthy, and only ^ 
thought that labor can be made hap- 


It is curious to note the old sea- 
margins of human thought ! Each 
subsiding century reveals some new 
mystery ; we build where monsters 
used to hide themselves. — Longfellow, 


By virtue of the Deity thought re- 
news itself inexhaustibly every day 
and the thing whereon it shines, 
though it were dust and sand, is a 
new subject with countless relations. 
— Emerson. 


Liberty of thinking, and of express ’ 
ing our thoughts, is always fatal to 
priestly power, and to those pioiiti' 
frauds on which it is commonly found- 
ed. — Hume, 


Sweetest mother, I can weave no more to* 
day, 

For thoughts of him come thronging, 

Him for whom my heart is longing — 
For I know not where my weary fingers 
stray. —Sappho. 


Though man a thinking being is defined, 
Few U8« the grand prerogative of mind, 
How few think justly of the thinking fewl 
How many never think, who think they do, 
— ^Jane Taylor. 


Come near me! T do weave 
A chain I cannot break — 1 am possest 
With thoughts too swift and strong for one 
ione human breast. — Shelley. 


Thoughts come into our miuds by 
avenues which we never left open. 
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and thoughts go out of our minds 
through avenues which we never vol- 
untarily opened. — Emerson, 


A thought is often original, though 
you have uttered it a hundred times. 
It has come to you over a new route, 
by a new and express train of associa- 
tion. — Holmes. 


It is because we underrate thought, 
because we do not see what a great 
element it is in religious life, that 
there is so little of practical and con- 
sistent religion among us. — Chapin. 


Ingenious philosophers tell you, per- 
haps, that the great work of the steam- 
engine is to create leisure for man- 
kind. Do not believe them; it only 
creates a vacuum for eager thought 
to rush in. — George Eliot. 


A man would do well to carry a 
pencil in his pocket, and write down 
the thoughts of the momeut Those 
that come unsought for are common- 
ly the most valuable, and should be 
secured, ^cauae they seldom return. 
— Bacon. 


The happiness of your life depends 
upon the quality of your thoughts; 
therefore guard accordingly, and take 
care that you entertain no notions 
unsuitable to virtue and reasonable 
nature. — Marcus Antoninus. 


Plowing water is at once a picture 
and a music, which causes to flow at 
the same time from my brain, like a 
limpid and murmuring rivulet, sweet 
thoughts, charming reveries, and mel- 
a n c h o 1 y remembrances. — Alphonse 
Karr. 


Unless a man can link his written 
thoughts with the everlasting wants of 
men, so that they shall draw from 
them as from wells, there is no more 
immortality to the thoughts and feel- 
ings of the soul than to the muscles 
and the bones.-— Beecher. 


It may be said that it is with our 
thoughts as with our flowers. Those 
whose expression is simple carry their 
seed with them ; those that are double 


by their richness and pomp charm the 
mind, but produce nothing. — Joubert. 


A thought by thought is piled, till some 
great truth , . , . 

Is loosened, and the nations echo round, 
Shaken to their roots, as do the mountains 
now. — Shelley. 


The old thoughts never die. Immortal 
dreams , 

Outlive their dreamers and are ours for 

No thought once form’d and utter’d can ex- 
pire. — h)r. Mackay. 


He that has light within his own clear 
breast, 

May sit i’ th’ centre and enjoy bright days 
But he that hides a dark soul, and foul 
thoughts, 

Benighted walks under the midday sun. 

— Milton. 


Casual thoughts are sometimes of 
great value. One of these may prove 
the key to open for us & yet unknown 
apartment in the palace of truth, or a 
yet unexplored tract in the paradise 
of sentiment that environs it.— John 
Poster. 


And yet, as angels in some brighter dreams 
Call to the soul when man doth sleep, 

So some strange thoughts transcend our 
wonted themes, 

And into glory peep. 

— Henry Vaughan. 


Though an inheritance of acres may 
be bequeathed, an inheritance of 
knowledge and wisdom cannot. The 
wealthy man may pay others for do^ 
ing his work for him; but it is im-» 
possible to get his thinking done for 
him by another, or to purchase any 
kind of self-culture.— Samuol Bmiles. 


Such as are thy habitual thoughts, 
such also will be the character of thy 
mind; for the soul is dyed by the 
thoughts. Dye it then with a con- 
tinuous series of such thoughts as 
these; that where a man can live, 
there ha can also live welt — Marcus 
Antoninus. 


All that we are is the result of 
what we have thought; it Is founded 
on our thoughts, It is made np of our 
thoughts. If a man speaks or actf 
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with an @vil thought, pain follows 
him, as the wheel follows the foot of 
him who draws the carriage. — * 
Buddha. 


'V^'O should manage our thoughts as 
shepherds do their flowers in making 
a garland: first, select the choicest, 
and then dispose them in the most 
proper places, that every one may re* 
fleet a part of its color and brightness 
on the next. — Coleridge. 


We may divide thinkers into those 
who think for themselves and those 
who think through others*, the latter 
are the rule, the former the exception.' 
Only the light which we have kindled 
in ourselves can illuminate others. — 
Schoixmhauer. 


We met, and we drank from the crystalline 
well, 

That flows from the fountains of science 
above ; 

On the beauties of thought we would si- 
lently dwell, 

Till we looVd — though we never were 
talking of love. — Percival. 


The key to every man is his 
thought. Sturdy and defying though 
he look, he has a helm which he obeys, 
which 18 the idea after which all his 
facts are clawsifled. He can only be 
reformed by showing him a new idea 
which commands his own.—Emerson. 


When the great God lets loose a 
thinker on this planet, then all things 
are at risk. There is not a piece of 
science, but its flank may he turned 
to-morrow; there is not any literary 
reputation, nor the so-called eternal 
names of fame, that may not be re- 
vised and condemned,-— Emerson* ' 


I can readily conceive of a man 
without hands or feet; and I could 
conceive of him without a head, if ex* 
perience had not tauj^ht me that by 
this he thinks. Thought, then, is tha 
essence of man, and without this we 
cannot conceive of him. — Pascal. 


Before men we stand as opaque 
bee-hives. They can see the thoughts 
go in and out of us; but what work 
they do inside of a man they cannot 
tell. Before God we are as glass bee- 


hives, and all that our thoughts are 
doing within us he perfectly sees and 
understands. — Beecher. 


The only thought in the world that 
is worth anything is free thought 
To free thought we owe all past pro- 
gress and all hope for the future. 
Since when has any one made it ap- 
pear that shackled thought could get 
on better than that which is free? 
Brains are a great misfortune if one 
is never to use them. — Savage. 


Thinking leads man to knowledge. 
He may see and hear, and read and 
learn, as much as he please; he will 
never know any of it, except that 
which he has thought over, that which 
by thinking he has made the property 
of his^ mind. Is it then saying too 
much if 1 say, that man by thinking 
only becomes truly man? Take away 
thought from man’s life, and what 
remains ? — Pestalozzi. 


I imagine that thinking is the 
great desideratum of the present age; 
and the cause of whatever is done 
amiss may justly be reckoned the gen- 
eral neglect of education in those who 
need it most, the people of fashion. 
What can be expected where those 
who have the most influence have the 
least sense, and those who are sure tp 
bo followed set the worst examples? — 
Bishop Berkeley. 


Thought is the seed of action; but 
action is as much its second form as 
thought is its first. It rises in 
thought, to the end that it may be ut- 
tered and acted. Tim more profound 
tho thought, the more burdensome, 
Always in proportion to the depth of 
,ita sense does it knock importunately 
at the gati^ of the soul, to be spoken, 
to be done. — Emerson. 


It is by thought that has aroused 
my Intellect from its slumbers, which 
has *^given lustre to virtue, and dlg- 
ntty to truth,” or by those examples 
which have inflamed my soul with the 
love of goodness, and not by means of 
sculptured marble, that I hold com- 
munion with Shakespeare and Milton, 
with Johnson and Burke, with How* 
ard and Wilberforce. — Wayland. 
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Those recesses of the inner life, 
which the God who made us keeps 
from every eye but His own, — ^Mrs. 
Jameson. 


Only those thoughts which the most 
profound earnestness has produced 
and perfected take a cheerful form. — 
Jacobi. 


He who would govern his actions 
by the laws of virtue must regulate 
his thoughts by those of reason.— 
Dr. Johnson. 


Man is a thinking being, whether 
he will or no ; all he can do is to turn 
his thoughts to best way.— Sir W. 
Temple. 


The walls of rude minds are scrawl- 
ed all over with facts, with thoughts. 
They shall one day f bring a lantern 
and read the inscriptions. — Emerson. 


Thought is the slave of life, and 
life time’s fool ; and time, that takes 
survey of all the world, must have a 
stop. — Shakespeare. 


Thought can wing its way 
Swifter than lightning-flashes or the beam 
That hastens on the pinions of the morn. 

— Peccival. 


Those who have finished by mak- 
ing all others think with them, have 
usually been those who began by dar- 
ing to think with themselves. — Colton, 


What a man thinks in his spirit in 
the world, that he does after his de- 
parture from the world when he be- 
comes a spirit. — Bwedenborg. 


What would be the state of the 
highway of life. If we did not drive 
our thought-sprinklers through them, 
with valve open, sometimes?— O. W. 
Holmes. 


Thought Is the first faculty of man ; 
to express It is one of his first desires *, 
to spread It, hi» dear^t privilege.— 
Ahb^ EaynaL 


Thought is the property ol him who 
etn entertain It, and of him who can 
adequately place it.— Emerson* 


Thought can never be compared 
with action, but when it awakens in 
us the image of truth. — Madame de 
Stael. 


Thinking is hut an idle waste of thought, 
And naught is everything, and everything ig 
naught. — Horace and James Smith. 


I scarcely understand my own in- 
tent, but, silkworm-like, so long within 
have wrought, that I am lost in my 
own web of thought. — -Dryden. 


A vivid thought brings the power 
to paint it; and in proportion to the 
depth of its source is the force of its 
projection. — Emerson, 


Mark this well, ye proud men of 
action 1 Ye are, after all, nothing 
but unconscious instruments of the 
men of thought. — Heinrich Heine. 


Ah r as you say, we should slip over 
many thoughts and act as though we 
did not perceive them. — Mme. de 
vignA 


Sometimes a dark thought crossed 
my fancy, like the sullen bat that flies 
athwart the melancholy moon at eve* 
— Owen Meredith. 


The greatest events of an age are 
its best thoughts. It is the nature 
of tho^ht to find its way into ac- 
tion. — Bovee. 


Time is of no account with great 
thoughts, which are as fresh to-day 
as when they first passed through 
their author’s minds, ages ago. — Sam- 
uel Smiles. 


Her pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheeks, and so distinctly 
wrought, 

That one would almost say her body 
thought — Pr. Donne. 


Grand Thoughts that never can be wearied 
out, 

Showing the unrtality of Time. 

•^Richard Monckton Milnes. 


Thought on thought pressed o’ei 
his soul, like those ocean waves, which 
tore thee, distant America, from the 
three continents. — Klopstocfc. 
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For Christian shame, put by this barbarous 
brawl; 

He that stirs next to carve for his own 
rage, 

Holds his soul light; he dies upon his 
motion. — Shakespeare. 


Set hills on hills betwixt me and the man 
That utters this, and I will scale them all; 
And from the utmost top fall on his neck, 
Like thunder from a cloud. 

— Beaumont and Fletcher. 


is sure to call them. — Sheridan 
Knowles. 


The thunder, 

That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pro- 
nounc’d 

The name of Prosper; it did bass my tres- 
pass. — Shakespeare. 


To stand against the deep, dread-bolted 
thunder ^ 

In the most terrible and nimble stroke 
Of quick, cross lightning? — Shakespeare. 


Hence, 

Horrible villain! or I’ll spurn thine eyes 
Like balls before me; I’ll unhair thy head: 
Thou Shalt be whipt with wire, and stew’d 
in brine, 

Smarting in ling’ring pickle. — Shakespeare. 


Leave wringing of your hands: Peace; sit 
you down, 

And let me wring your heart: for so I 
shall, 

If it be made of penetrable stuff; 

If damned custom have not braz’d it so. 
That it be proof and bulwark against sense. 

—Shakespeare. 


I consider it a mark of great pru- 
dence in a man to abstain from threats 
or any contemptuous expressions, for 
neither of these weaken the enemy, 
but threats make him more cautious, 
and the other excites his hatred, and a 
desire to revenge himself. — Maohia" 
vein. 


Stand there, damnM meddling villain, and 
be silent: 

For if thou ftttTest but a single word, 

A cough or hem, to cross mein my speech, 
I’ll send thy cursed spirit from the earth, 
To bellow with the damn’d! 

—Joanna BaitUc* 

Thunder 


^re there no stones in heaven 
But what serve for the thunder? 

—Shakespeare. 


Thy thunder, conscious of the new com- 
mand, 

Rumbles reluctant o'er our fallen house. 

—Keats. 


Far along, 

From peak to peak the rattling crags 
amor^, ^ 

ILeaps the iFvO thunder. —Byron. 


h^mld, earfh-accrodited, of 
heawa, — whieb wticm men hear, they 
think upon heaven’s king, and run the 
hmM over of th© account to which ha^ 


The thunder, 

Wing’d with red lightning and impetuous 
rage. 

Perhaps hath spent his shafts, and ceases 
now 

To bellow through the vast and boundless 
deep. —Milton. 


A storm-cloud lurid with lightning, 

And a cry of lamentation, 

Repeated and again repeated, 

Deep and loud 

As the reverberation 

Of cloud answering unto cloud, 

Swells and rolls away in the distance, 

As if the sheeted 
Lightning retreated. 

Baffled and thwarted by the wind’s resist- 
ance. — Longfellow. 

Tide 

Love has k tide ! — Helen Hunt 
Jackson. 


The punctual tide draws un the bay, 
With ripple of wave and hiss of spray. 

— Susan Coolidge. 


I saw the long line of the vacant shore, 
The sea-weed and the shells upon the 
sand, 

And the brown rocks left bare on every 
hand. 

As if the ebbing tide would flow no more. 

— Longfellow. 


All nijtht the thirsty beach has listening 
With patience dumb, 

Counting the slow, sad moments or her 
pain; 

Now morn has come, 

And with the morn the punctual tide agafn, 
— Susan Coolidge. 


The western tide crept up along the sand, 
And o’er and o’er the sand, 

And round and round the sand, 

As far as eye could see 
The rolling mist came down and hid tn© 
land: 

And never home enme she. 

— Charles Kingsley* 
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The tide rises, the tide falls, 

The twilight darkens, the curlew calls; 

* * * * * * 

The little waves, with their soft, white 
hands, 

Efface the footprints in the sands. 

And the tide rises, the tide falls. 

— Longfellow. 


Tide flowing is feared, for many a thing, 
Great danger to such as be sick, it doth 
bring; . , 

Sea ebb, by long ebbing, some respite doth 

And sSdeth good comfort, to such as shall 
live. — Tusser. 

Time 

Time is the chrysalis of eternity. — 
Bichter. 

Time is an herb that cures all dis- 
eases. — Franklin. 

Time is the Life of the Soul. — Long- 
fellow. 

Time’s abyss, the common grave of 
all. — Dryden. 

Time is the greatest of innovators. 
—Bacon. 

Time tries the troth in everything. 
— Tusser. 


Time is the herald of truth. — 
Cicero, 


I wasted time^ and now doth time 
waste me.-^Shakespeare. 

The inaudible and noiseless foot of 
time. — Shakespeare. 


Time is the nurser and breeder of 
all good. — Shakespeare. 

Time wasted is existence; used, is 
life. — Young. 


Time is the wisest counsellor. — 
Pericles. 


Old Time, the clock setter, that bald 
selton, Tirnsv— Shakespeare. 


Time makes more converts than rea- 
son.— Thomas Paine. 


We should count time by heart- 
throbs — Jftgaes Martineau. 


The use of time is fate.— Chapman. 

Time stoops to no man’s lure. — 
Swinburne. 


Time is the greatest remedy for 
anger. — Seneca. 

When time itself shall be no more. 
— Addison, 

We take no note of time but from 
its loss. — Young. 

And panting Time toil’d after him 
in vain. — Samuel Johnson. 


Who loses a day loses life.— Emer- 
son. 


Art is Long, and Time is fleeting.— 
Longfellow. 

If you have time don’t wait for 
time. — Franklin. 


Time has only a relative existence. — 
Carlyle. 


Rich with the spoils of time. — Gray. 


They that drive away time spur a 
free horse. — Robert Mason, 


The happier the time, the quicker it 
passes. — Pliny the Younger. 


These are the times that try men’s 
souls. — Thomas Paine. 


Thou nursest all, and murdereat all, 
that are.— Shakespeare. 


The sublime is contained in a grain 
of dust — Landor. 


To choose time is to save time.- 
Bacon. 


Time,— the moat independent of all 
things. — Hazlitt 


Time passes, Time the consoler, 
Time the anodyne. — ^Thackeray. 


Time, which str^thans frlendahip, 
weakens love.— T^a Bruyfere. 


Time that devours all things. — Ovid 
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He who gains time gains everything. 
Earl of Beaconsfield. 


Every day travels toward death ; 
the last only arrives at it — Alexan- 
der Smith. 


Thus the whirligig of time brings 
in his revenges. — Shakespeare. 


Time flies over us, but leaves its 
shadow behind. — Hawthorne. 


Time is generally the bt:st medicine. 
—Ovid. 


The hours fly along in a circle. — 
Manilius. 


Time stands with impartial law. — 
Manilius. 


On© day is pressed on by another. — 
Horace. 


Alas I the fleeting years are passing 
away. — Horace, 


Time steals away without any in- 
convenience. — Montaigne. 


That old bald cheater, Time — Ben 
Jonson. 


Time is itself an element. — Goethe. 


Time will run back and fetch the 
age of gold. — Milton. 


The swift hour flies on double 
w!ngB."T-Beneca. 


In records that defy the tooth of 
time.— -Young. 


The longest day soon comea to an 
end — Pliny the Younger. 


Time conquers all, and we must 
Time obey.— Pope. 


The irreclaimable time flies. — ^Vir- 


O, call back yeert^ay, bid time re- 
turn,— Shakespeare. 


Heaaure and acthm make the hours 
geam short.— Shakeapetre* 


Time goes on crutches till love have 
all his rites. — Shakespeare. 


Time rolls his ceaseless course.— 
Scott. 


Thus at Time’s humming loom I 
ply. — Goethe. 


The clock upbraids me with the 
waste of time. — Shakespeare. 


His time’s forever, everywhere his 
place. — Abraham Cowley. 


Nae man can tether time or tide.— 
BurnS;. 


What does not destructive time de- 
stroy?— Horace. 


Man seems to be deficient in noth-* 
ing so much as he is in time. — Zeno. 


Time, — that black and narrow isth- 
mus between two eternities. — Ooltori. 


Thou shoreless flood, which in thy 
ebb and flow claspest the limits of 
mortality. — Shelley. 


As if you could kill time without 
injuring eternity. — Thoreau. 


The end crowns all; and that old 
common arbitrator, Time, will one 
day end it. — Shakespeare. 


The great rule of moral conduct i», 
next to God, to respect time. — Ba- 
vater. 


Whatever passes away is too vile 
to be the price of time, which is itself 
the price of eternity.— Massillon. 


0 time I whose verdicts mock our 
own, the only righteous judge art 
thoul — T, W. Parsons. 


Time doth transfix the flouri.sh set 
on youth, and delves the parallels in 
beauty^ brow. — Shakespeare. 


One always has time enough, if one 
will apply it well — Goethe. 


Think with terror on the slow, tbs 
q.ulet power of time. — ^Schiller 
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Time neyer bears sucb moments on 
bis wing as when he flies too swiftly 
to be marked. — Joanna Baillie. 

Time is, after all, the greatest of 
poets; and the sons of Memory stand 
a better chance of being the heirs of 
Fame. — Lowell. 

Those that dare lose a day are dan- 
gerously prodigal ; those ^ that dare 
misspend it, desperate. — Bishop Hall. 

Time antiquates antiquities, and 
hath an art to make dust of all things. 
^8ir Thomas Browne. 

Time travels in divers paces with 
divers persons. — Shakespeare. 

The velocity with which time flies 
is infinite, as is most apparent to 
those who look back. — Seneca. 

Time destroys the speculations of 
man, but it confirms the judgment of 
nature. — Cicero. 

Time well employed is Satan^s 
deadliest foe ; it leaves no opening for 
the lurking fiend. — Wilcox. 

Dost thou love life, then do not 
squander time, for that is the stuff 
life is made of. — Franklin. 

Time, O my friend, is money ! Time 
wasted can never conduce to money 
well managed. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

What^s ^ast, and what’s to come, is strewM 
with husks, 

And formless ruin of oblivion. 

— Shakespeare. 

Come what come may; 

Time and the hour runs through the rough- 
est day. — Shakespeare. 

As every thread of gold is valuable, 
so Is every minute of time. — Mason. 

The curtains of Yesterday drop 
down, the curtains of To-morrow ’ roll 
up ; but Yesterday and To-mprrow 
both are. — Carlyle. 

He is a good time-server that im- 
proves the present for God’s glory and 
his own salvation. — Thomas Fuller. 


No person will have occasion to 
complain of the want of time, who 
never loses eny. — Thomas J enerson. 

Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure 

Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest 
now. —Byron. 

The vicious count their years; the 
virtuous their acts. — Dr. Johnson. 

Redeem the misspent time that’s past, 
And live this day as ’twere thy last. 

— Ken. 

Noiseless falls the foot of time 
That only treads on flowers. 

— Spencer. 

How slowly the hours pass to th<! 
unhappy. — Saurin. 

Forever haltless hurries Time, the Durable 
to gam. ^ 

Be true, and thou shall fetter Time with 
everlasting chain. — Schiller. 

Time shakes the stable tyranny of thrones, 
And tottering empires rush by their own 
weight. — Armstrong. 

Time is a wave which never mur- 
murs, because there is no obstacle to 
its flow. — Mme. Swetchine. 

He briskly and cheerfully asked him 
how a man should kill time. — llalH^Uus, 

Well, Time is the old justice that 
examines all such offenders, and let 
Time try. — Shakespeare. 

We see time’s furrows on another’s 
brow; how few themselves in that just 
mirror seel — Young. 

It is only necessary to give to each 
thing the time which it claims. — An- 
gelo Bandolfini. 

Time is a great ocean which, like 
the other ocean, oversows with our 
remains. — ^Lamartlne. 

Time steals on and escapes us, like 
the swift river that glides on with 
rapid stream, — Ovid 

*‘Time restores all things.** Wrong! 
Time restores many thiMs, but eter- 
nity alone restore all— /oseph Rouat. 
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How long the night seems to one 
feept awake by pain. — Saurin. 

Each passing year robs ns of some 
possession . — Horace. 

Stones are hollowed out by the con- 
stant dropping of water. — Ovid. 

Time, the prime minister of death! 
there's nought can bribe his honest 
will. — Marvell. 

Great events are the hour-hands of 
time, while small events mark the 
minutes. — Itamsay. 

Triumph not, O Time! strong 
towers decay, but a great name shall 
never pass away.^ — Park Benjamin. 

The slow sweet hours that bring us 
all things good. — Tennyson. 

The quarter of an hour before din- 
ner is tlie worst that suitors can 
choose. — Zimmermann. 

Time is the shower of Danae; each 
drop is golden.— -Mme. Swetchine. 

Time hath often cured the wound 
whicli reasoti failed to heal. — Seneca. 

Time, that takes survey of all the world. 
Must have a stop. ---Shakespeare, 

Time is lord of thee: 

Thy wealth, thy sdory, md thy name are 
his, —Thomas l.ove Peacock. 

All must yield to the weight of 
years; conquest is not difficult for 
time. — Calderon. 

But how many moments are already past I 
Ahf who thinks of those that are past? 

—Lessing. 

When Youth and PJeasure mpt 
To chase the flowing Hours with flying 
feet. —Byron. 

Tims on his head has snowed, yet 
f^ll *tls borne alc^t. — Younf, 

A flg for Time! Use him well, and 
he’s a hearty fellow.— Dickens. 

Ton may he more prodipl of time 
Hmn of rntmey. — ^Mme^ N©<^en* 


Let time that makes you homely, 
make you sage. — Parnell. 

The wisest are the most annoyed at 
the loss of time. — Dante. 

We must improve our time; time 
goes with rapid foot. — Ovid. 

The wheel of time rolls downward 
through various changes. — Silius 
Italicus. 

No time is too short for the wicked 
to injure their neighbors. — Seneca. 

How short our happy days appear! 

How long the sorrowful! 

— ^Jean Ingelow. 

Like a dart the present glances, 

Silent stands the past sublime 

— Schiller. 

I see that time divided is never 
long, and that regularity abridges all 
things. — Abel Stevens. 

To wind the mighty secrets of the past, 

And turn the key of time. 

—Henry Kirk White. ■ 

So many hours must I take my rest; 

So many hours must I contemplate. 

— Shakespeare. 

Eternity gives nothing back of what 
one leaves out of the minutes. — Schil- 
ler. 

1 To the true teacher, time’s hour- 

f lass should still run gold-dust. — 
)ouglas Terrold. 

! The flood of time is setting on ; we 
stand upon its brink. — Shelley. 

Old Time, who changes all below to 
'wean men gently for the grave. Mrs. 
Norton. 

Time is like money; the less we 
have of it to spare, the further we 
make it go. — H . W. Sh aw. 

See Time has touched me gently in his 
I race, . . 

And left no odious furrows in my face. 

— Crabbe. 

Time Is precious ; but truth is more 
precious than time.— Beaconsfield. 
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The crutch of Time accomplishes 
more than the club of Hercules. — 
Balthasar Gracian. 


I am satisfied to trifle away my 
time, rather than let it stick by me. — 
Pope. 


River is time in water; as it came, 
still so it flows, yet never is the same. 
- — Barton Holyday. 


For time consecrates, and what is 
:ray with age becomes religion. — 
Schiller. 


Short as life is, we make it still 
shorter by the careless waste of time. 
■ — Victor Hugo. 


Time, as he passes us, has a dove’s wing, 
Unsoil’d, and swift, and of a silken sound. 

— Cowper. 


Nothing is there to come, and nothing past, 
But an eternal Now does always last. 

— Abraham Cowley. 


Who knows what may be slumber- 
ing in the background of time ! — 
Schiller, 


Grief counts the seconds; happiness 
forgets the hours. — De Finod. 


I dislike clocks with second-hands; 
they cut up life into too small pieces. 
— Mme. de S^vignS. 


Long is the calm brain active in creation; 
Time only strengthens the fine fermenta- 
tion. — Goethe. 


Threefold the stride of Time, from first to 
last ! 

Loitering slow, the Future creepeth. 

— Schiller. 


O Time I Time ! how it brings forth 
and deyonrs! And the roaring flood 
of existence rushes on forever similar, 
forever changing ! — Carlyle. 


Time is like a river, in which 
metals and solid substances are sunk, 
while chaff and straws swim upon the 
surface.-— 'Bacon. 


Remorseless time ! fierce spirit of 
the glass and scythe, — what power can 
stay him in his silent course, or melt 


his iron heart with pity I — George D, 
Prentice. 


Time is the king of men ; he is both 
their parent, and he is their grave, 
and gives them what he will, not what 
they crave. — Shakespeare. 


Time destroys the groundless con- 
ceits of man, but confirms that which 
is founded on nature and reality. — 
Cicero. 


Time is a continual over-dropping 
of moments, which fall down one upon 
the other and evaporate. — Richter. 


Time knows not the weight of sleep 
or weariness, and night’s deep dark- 
ness has no chain to bind his rushing 
pinion. — George D. Prentice. 


^ Time will bring to light whatever is 
hidden; it will conceal and cover up 
what is now shining with the greatest 
splendor. — Horace. 


Man has here two and a half min- 
utes, — one to smile, one to sigh, and 
half an one to love ; for in the midst of 
this minute he dies. — Richter. 


Time, with all its celerity, moves 
slowly on to him whose whole em- 
ployment is to watch its flight— 
Johnson. 


Who shall contend with time, — un- 
vanquished time, the conqueror of con- 
querors and lord of denolation?^ — it 
K. White. 


Time has been given only for na to 
exchange each year of our life with 
the remembrance of truth. — ^Bt Mar- 
tin. 


Time is the measurer of ail things, 
but is itself immensureabl© ; and tM 
,?rand disw'loser of all tilings, but is 
itself undiscloHed.— Colton. 


Nobody has ever found the gods m 
much his friends that he can promi*ift 
himself another day.— Beneca. 


Look not mournfully into the past; 
it comes not back again. Wisely Im- 
prove the present; It is thine. 0a 
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forth to meet the shadowy future 
without fear, and with a manly heart 
—Longfellow. 


Beauty, wit, high birth, vigor of 
bone, desert in service, love, friend- 
ship, charity, are subjects all to en- 
vious and calumniating time. — 
Shakespeare. 


Day follows on the murkiest night, 
and, when the time comes, the latest 
fruits will ripen. — Schiller. 


Part with it as with money, spa- 
ring ; pay no moment but in purchase 
of its worth : and what its worth ask 
death-beds; they can tell. — Young. 


God Is the only being who has time 
enough ; but a prudent man, who 
knows how to seize occasion, can com- 
monly make a shift to find as much 
as he needs.' — Lowell. 


Twenty ages sunk in eternal night. 
They are without movement, without 
light, and without noise. — Lemoine. 


Time is given us that we may take 
earo for eternity; and eternity will not 
be too long to regret the loss of our 
time if we have misspent it — Fdne- 
loii. 


Time is the ^eatest of all tyrants. 
Ah we go on towards age, he taxes 
our health, limbs, faculties, strength, 
and features. — Jonn Foster. 


If you could throw as an alms to 
those who would use it well the time 
that you fritter away, how many beg- 
gars would become rich I — Elizabeth, 
Queen of Roumania. 


Time, as a river, hath brought down 
to us what is more light and super- 
ficial, while things more solid and sub- 
stantial have been immersed. — Glan- 
vill. 


Backward, turn backward, 0 Time in your 
flight 1 

Make me a child again, just for to-night! 

—Elizabeth Akers Allen. 


The bell strikes one. We take no note of 
time, 

But from its loss. To give it then a 
tongue, 

Is wise in man. — Young. 


Time shall unfold what plighted cunning 
hides; 

Who covers faults, at last shame them dc’ 
rides. —Shakespeare. 


I never knew the old gentleman 
with the sythe and hour-glass bring 
anything but gray hairs, thin cheeks, 
and loss of teeth. — ^Dryden. 


Nor do they speak properly who 
say that time consumeth all things; 
for time is not effective nor are bodies 
destroyed by it — Sir T. Browne. 


Still on it creeps, each little mo- 
ment at another’s heels, till hours, 
days, years, and ages are made up. — 
Joanna Baillie. 


Imitate time; it destroys everything 
slowly; it undermines, it wears away, 
it detaches, it does not wrench. — Jou- 
bert. 


Observe a method in the distribu- 
tion of your time. Every hour will 
then know Its proper employment, and 
no time will be lost- — Bishop Home. 


Time, the corrector when our judg- 
ments err, the t®&t of truth and love; 
sole philosopher, for all besides are 
sophists, — Byron. 


Time Is a blooming field: nature Is 
ever teeming with life ; and all is seed, 
isnd aR ts fruit. — SchlUer. 


But what minutes ! Count them by 
sensation, and not by calendars, and 
each moment is a day and the race a 
life.-— Benj. Disraeli. 


^ * So often do the spirits 

Of great events stride on before the events, 
Ana in to*day already walks to-morrow. 

— Coleridge. 


Swift, speedy Time, feathered with fiyin| 
hours, 

Bissolvcs the beauty of the fairest brow, 
— Samuel Daniel. 


Time, to the nation as to th« indi- 
vidual, is nothing absolute; its dura- 
tion depends on the rate of thor^hfe 
and feeling,— Draper. 
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Loitering slow^ the future creepeth; 
arrow-swift, the present sweepeth ; 
and motionless forever stands the past. 
• — Schiller. 

Seven hours to law, to soothing slumber 
^ seven, 

Ten to the world allot, and all to heaven. 

— Sir Wm. Jones. 

When time is flown, how it fled 
It is better neither to ask nor tell, 

Leave the dead moments to bury their dead. 

— Owen Meredith. 

Time eftsoon will tumble 
All of us together like leaves in a gust, 
Humbled indeed down into the dust. 

— ^Joaquin Miller. 

While man is growing, life is in decrease. 
And cradles rock us nearer to the tomb; 
Our birth is nothing but our death begun. 

— Young. 

How many ages hence 
Shall this our lofty scene be acted over 
In states unborn and accents yet unknown. 

— Shakespeare. 

Who well lives, long lives: for this age of 
ours , , . 

Should not be numbered by years, daies, 
and hours. — Du Bartas. 

Nothing lies on our hands with 
such uneasiness as lime. Wretched 
and thoughtless creatures t In the 
only place where covetousness were a 
virtue we turn prodigals.->-Addison. 

There are no fragments so precious 
as those of time, and none are so heed- 
lessly lost by people who cannot make 
a moment, and yet can waste years. — 
Montgomery. 

As nothing trul^ valuable can be 
attained without industry, so there 
can be no perseyering industry with- 
out a deep sense of the value of time. 
—Mrs. Sigourney. 

Time sheds a softness on remote 
objects or events, as local distance 
imparts to the landscape a smooth 
ness and mellowness which disappear 
on a nearer approach, — W. B. CIulow. 

We sleep, but the loom of life never 
stops; and the pattern which was 
weaving when the sun went down is 


weaving when it comes up to-morrow. 
— Beecher. 

Opinions, theories, and systems pass 
by turns over the grindstone of 
time, which at first gives them bril- 
liancy and sharpness, but finally 
wears them out. — Hivarol. 

A year! A life! What are they! 
The telling of a tale, the passing of 
a meteor, a dim speck seen for a mo- 
ment on time’s horizon dropping into 
eternity. — Thomason. 

Time is painted with a lock before, 
and bald behind, signifying thereby, 
that we must take time (as we say) 
by the forelock, for when it is once 
passed there is no recalling it. — Swift. 

Lost, yesterday, somewhere between 
sunrise and sunset, two golden hours, 
each set with sixty diamond minutes. 
No reward is offered, for they are 
gone forever! — Horace Mann. 

Make use of time, if thou valuest 
eternity. Yesterday cannot be re- 
called; to-morrow cannot be assured; 
to-day only is thine, which, if thou 
procrastinatest, thou losest ; which 
loss is lost forever. — Jeremy Taylor. 

Let’s take the instant by the forward top; 
For we are old, and on our quickest decrees 
The inaudible and noiseless foot of Time 
Steals ere we can effect them. 

—Shakespeare. 

O, how shall summer's honey breath hold 
out 

Against the wreckful siege of battering 
dfys, 

When rocks impregnable are not to stout, 
Nor gates of steel so strong, but Time de- 
cays r — Shakespeare, 

Gather ye rosebuds white ye may, 

Old time is still a»flying; 

And this same flower that smllea to-day, 
To-morrow will be dying, —“Herrick. 

Like as the waves make towards the pebbled 
shore, 

So do cmr minutes hasten to their end; 
Each changing place with that which goes 
before, 

In sequent toil all forwards do contend, 
—Shakespeare, 

Write ft m your heart that every 
day is the beat ^ In the year. Ne 
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man ha^ learned anything rightly 
until he knows that every day is 
Doomsday. — Emerson. j 

And, looking on it with lack-lustre eye, j 
Says very wisely, “It is ten o’clock: 

Thus we may see,” quoth he, “how the 
world wags.” — Shakespeare. 

Minutes, hours, days, months, and years. 
Pass’d over to the end they were created. 
Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave. 
Ah, what a life were this! — Shakespeare. 

Make use of time, let not advantage slip; 
Beauty within itself should not be wasted: 
Fair flowers, that are not gather’d in their 
prime 

Rot and consume themselves in little time. 

— Shakespeare. 

0 Timel Why dost not pause? Thy 
scythe so dirty 

With rust, should surely cease to hack and 
hew. 

Reset it; shave more smoothly, also slower, 
If but to keep thy credit as a mower. 

—Byron. 

Come, Time, and teach me many years, 

I do not suffer in dream; 

For now so strange do these things seem. 
Mine eyes have leisure for their tears. 

— Tennyson. 

Ever eating, never cloying, 
AU-devoiinng, all-destroying, 

Never finding full repast, 

Till I eat the world at last. — Swift. 

Time, tbe eradle of hope, but the 
grave of ambition, is the stern cor- 
rector of fools, but the salutary coun- 
selor of the wise, bringing all they 
dread to the one, and all they desire 
to the other. — Colton. 

We push time from us, and we wli^ him 


Ufe we think long and short; death seek 
and shun* -—Young. 

The more we live, more brief appear 
Our Hfc‘8 succeeding stages; 

A day to childhood seems a year, 

And rears like passing ages. ^ 

—-Campbell. 

Know the trua vtlbt o! time; 
«natch, seize, and enjoy eveiT moment 
of It No Idleness, no laziness, no 
procrastination ; never put of till 
to*morrow what you can do to-day*—-* 
Said of Chesterfield. 


Procrastination is the thief of time: 

Year after year it steals, till all are fled. 
And to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vast concerns of an eternal scene. 

—Young. 

The present is our own; but while w« 
speak. 

We cease from its possession, and resign 
The stage we tread on, to another race, 

As vain, and gay, and mortal as ourselves# 
— Thomas Love Peacock. 

Time, still as he flies, adds increase to her 
truth. 

And gives to her mind what he steals from 
her youth. — Edward Moore. 

This day was yesterday to-mdrrow nam’d:. 
To-morrow shall be yesterday proclaimed: 
To-morrow not yet come, not far away. 
What shall to-morrow then be call’d? 
To-day. — Owen. 

Time has laid his hand 
Upon my heart, gently^ not smiting it, 

But as a harper lays his open palm 
Upon his harp, to deaden its vibrations. 

— Longfellow. 

Day and night, 

Seedtime and harvest, heat and hoary frost 
Shall hold their course, till fire purge all 
things new. — Milton. 

A handful of red sand from the hot clime 
Of Arab deserts brought, 

Within this glass becomes the spy of Time, 
The minister of Thought. 

— Longfellow. 

Like wind flies Time ’tween birth and 
death ; 

Therefore, as long as thou hast breath, 

Of care for two days hold thee free: 

The day that was and is to be. 

' ' — Omar IChayyS.m. 

K^fs are golden links, God’s token 
Reaching heaven; but one by one 
Take them, lest the chain be broken 
Ere th4i pilgrimage be done. 

—A. A. Proctor. 

Think’st thou existence doth depend on 
time? 

It doth; but actions are our epochs; mine 
Have made my days and nights imperish- 
able, 

Endless, and all alike. —Byron. 

Time hurries ou with a resistless, 
uBremittlng stream, yet treads more 
soft thau e’er did midnight thief, that 
slides his hand under the miser^s pil- 
low and carries of the prize,— -Blsin 
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Time* whoee tooth gnaws away 
everything else, is powerless against 
truth; and the lapse of more than 
two thousand years has not wea^ned 
the force of these wise words. — Hux- 
ley. 


Catch! then, Oh, catch, the transient hour; 
Improve each moment as it flies; 
life’s a short summer — man a flower— 

He dies — alas! how soon he dies! 

— Dr. Johnson. 


centuries-— these are but arbitrary and 
outward signs, the measure of ^ time, 
not time itself. Time is the life of 
the soul. — Longfellow. 


Our lives are either spent in doing 
nothing at all, or in doing nothing to 
the purpose, or in doing nothing that 
we ought to do. We are always com- 
plaining that our days are few, and 
acting as though there would be no 
end to them. — Seneca. 


Time passes cold and indifferent 
over us ; it knows nothing of our joys 
or sorrows ; it leads us with ice-cold 
hand deeper. and deeper into the laby- 
rinth. — Ludwig Tieck. 


Time is the most undefinable yet 
paradoxical of things ; the past is 
gone, the future is not come, and the 
present becomes the past, even while 
we attempt to define it, and, like the 
flash of the lightning, at once exists 
and expires. — Colton. 


0 Time! the beautifier of the dead, 
Adorner of the ruin, comforter , , , . 
And only healer when the heart hath bled— 
Time! the corrector where our judgments 

The test of truth, love,— sole philosopher! 

— Byron* 


Time is eternity, 

Pregnant with all eternity can give: 
Pregnant with all that makes Archangels 
smile. , . , , 

Who murders time, he crushes m the birth 
A power ethereal, only not adored. 

— Young, 


God, who is liberal in all his other 
gifts, shows us, by the wise economy 
of His providence, how circumspect 
we ought to be in the management of 
our time, for He never gives us two 
moments together. — F^neloru 


Time is hastening on, and we 
What our fathers are shall be,— 
Shadow-shapes of memory! 

Joined to that vast multitude 
Where the great are but the good. 

—Whittier. 


There is nothing of which we are 
apt to be so lavish as of time, and 
about which we ought to be more 
solicitous, Since without it we can do 
nothing in this world. Time is what 
we want mostj but what, alas! we 
use worst. — William Penn. 


Time is like a ship which never an- 
chors; while I am on board, I had 
better do those things that may profit 
me at my landing, than practice such 
as shall cause my commitment when I 
come ashore. — Feltbam. 


Out upon Time! it will leave no more 
Of the things to come than the things be- 
fore 1 

Out upon Time! who forever will leave 
But enough of the past for the future to 
grieve. — Byron. 


What is time? The shadow on the 
dial, the striking of the clock, the 
running of the sand-— day and night, 
•ummer and winter, months, years, 


Daughters of Time, the hypooritic Days, 
Muffled and dumb like barefoot dervishes. 
And marching single in an endless file. 

To each they offer gifts after his will. 
Bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds 
them all. — Kmcrson. 


Time is like a fashionable host, 

That slightly shakes his parting guest by 
the hand ; ... 

And with his arms outstretch d, as he 
would fly, 

GraspS’in the comer: Welcome ever smiles, 
And farewell goes out sighing, 

— Shakespeare. 


He that lacks time to mourn, lacks time to 
mend : 

Eternity mourns that Tis an ill cure 
For life’s worst ills to have no time to fed 
them* —Sir Henry Taylor, 


Our acts of kindness we reserve for 
our friends, our bounties for our 
pendants, our riches for our children 
and relatione, our praises for those 
who appear worthy of them, our time 
we give all to the world; we expose 
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it, I may say, a prey to all mankind. 
— Massillon. 


See the minutes how they run. 
How many make the hour full complete; 
How many hours bring about the day; 
How many days will nnish up the year; 
How many years a mortal man may live. 

— Shakespeare. 


who smite like the scythe. It is our- 
selves who abolish, ourselves who con- 
sume ; we are the mildew and the 
flame, and the soul of man is to its 
own work as the moth that frets 
when it cannot fly, and as the hidden 
flame that blasts where it cannot 
illumine. — Ruskin. 


However we pass Time, he passes still. 
Passing away whatever the pastime. 

And, whether we^ use him well or ill, 

Some day he gives us the slip for the last 
time. — Lord Lytton. 


If time, like money, could be laid 
by while one was not using it, there 
might be some excuse for the idleness' 
of half the world, but yot not a full 
one. B'or oven this would be such an 
economy as the living on a principal 
gum, without making it purchase in- 
terest — Sterne. 


Observe a method in the distribu- 
tion of your time. Every hour will 
then know Its proper employment, 
and no time will be lost. Idleness 
will be shut out at every avenue, and 
with her that numerous body of vices 
that make up her train, — Bishop 
Horne. 


The greatest loss of time is delay 
and expectation, whioh depends upon 
the future, We let go the present, 
which we have in our power, and look 
forward to that which depends upon 
chance — and so relingulsh a oertafnty 
for an uncertainty. — Seneca* 


Time is hut a stream I go a fishing 
in. I drink at it; but while I drink 
I see the sandy bottom, and detect 
how shallow it is. Its thin current 
slides away, but eternity remains. I 
would drink deeper, fish in the sky, 
whose bottom is pebbly with stars, — 
Thoreau, 


A wonderful stream is the River Time, 

A« it runs thrdugh the realms of Tears, 
With a faultless rhythm, and a musical i 
rhyme, 

And a broader sweep, and a surge sublime 
As it blends with me ocean or rears. 

—Benjamin R. Taylor, 


Tima is »eythe!e»8 and toothless; it 
Cft we who gnaw like the worm; we 


Expect, but fear not. Death: Death cannot 
kill, 

Tin Time (that first must seal his patent) 
will. 

Would’st thou live long? keep Time iu 
high esteem: 

Whom gone, if thou canst not recall, re- 
deem. — Quarles. 


His golden locks Time hath to silver 
turned, 

O time too swift! O swiftness never ceas- 
ing! 

His youth ’gainst Time and Age hath ever 
spumed, 

But spurned in vain! Youth waneth by 
increasing. — Geofge Peele. 


Time rides with the old 
At a great pace. As travellers on swift 
steeds 

See tlie near landscape fly and flow behind 
them. 

While the remoter fields and dim horizons 
Go with them, and seem wheeling round to 
meet them, 

So in old age things near us slip away, 

And distant things go with us. 

— Longfellow. 


Old Time, in whose banks we deposit our 
notes, 

Is a miser who always wants guineas for 
groats; 

He keeps all his customers still in arrears 

By lending them minutes and charging 
them years. —0. W. Holmes. 


Time sadly overcometh all things, 
aud is now dominaut, and aitteth upon 
a ^hinx, and looketh unto Memphis 
ana old Thebes, while his sister 
Oblivion recUneth semi-somnous on a 
pyramid, gloriously triumphing, mak^ 
ing puzzles of Tltantan erections, and 
turning old glories into dreams«'™-Blr 
Thomas Browne. 


Alast it is not till Time, with reck- 
less hand, has tom out half the leaver 
from the Book of Human Life to fight 
the fires of human passion with, from 
day to day, that man begins to see 
that the l^ves which remain are few 
in number*— Longfellow. 
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Think not thy time short in this 
world, since the world itself is not 
long. The created world is but a 
small parenthesis in eternity, and a 
short interposition, for a time, be- 
tween such a state of duration as was 
before it and may be after it. Sir 
Thomas Browne. 


I made a posy while Jthe day ran hy; 

Here will I smell my remnant out, and tie 
My life within this band. 

But time did beckon to the flowers, and 
they 

By noon most cunningly did steal away. 
And wither’d in my hand. 

— Herbert- 


That great mystery of time, were 
there no other; the illimitable, silent, 
never-resting thing called time, roll- 
ing, rushing on, swift, silent, hh© an 
all-embracing ocean-tide, on which we 
and all the universe swim like exhala- 
tions, like apparitions which are, and 
then are not: this is forever very 
literally a miracle; a thing to strike 
us dumb, for we have no word to 
speak about it. — Carlyle. 

The best general means to insure 
the profitable employment of our tiine 
is to accustom ourselves to living^ in 
continual dependence upon the Spirit 
of God and His law, receiving, every 
instant, whatever He is pleased to 
bestow ; consulting Him in every 
emergency requiring instant action, 
and having recourse to^ Him in our 
weaker moments when virtue seems to 
fail. — Ffinelon. 


In the spirit of faith let us begin 
each day, and we shall be sure to “re- 
deem the time” which it brings to us, 
by changing it into something definite 
and eternal. There is a deep meaning 
in this phrase of the apostle, to re- 
deem time. We redeem time, and do 
not merely use it We transform it 
into eternity by living it aright. — 
J. F. Clarke. 


The time which passes oven bur 
heads so imperceptibly makes the same 
gradual change in habits, manners 
and character as in personal appear- 
ance. At the revolution of every five 
years we find ourselves another and 
vet the same — there is a change of 


views and no less of the light in which 
we regard them; a change of motives 
as well as of action.— Walter Scott. 


Time is a feathered thing, 

And, whilst I praise , , 

The sparkling of thy looks, and call theif 

Takes wing. 

Leaving behind him as he flics 
An unperceived dimness in thine eyes. 

— ^Jasper Mayne, 


Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back. 
Wherein he puts alms for oblivion, 

A great-sized monster of ingratitudes; 
Those scraps are good deeds past; which 
are devour’d 

As fast as they are made, forgot as soon 
As done. —Shakespeare. 


If time be of all things the most 
precious, wasting time must be the 
greatest prodigality, since lost time 
is never found again; and what we 
call time enough always proves little 
enough. Let us then be up and 
doing, and doing to the nurpose; so 
by diligence shall we do more with 
less perplexity. — Franklin. 


How silent, how spacious, what 
room for all, yet without place to 
insert an atom — in graceful succes- 
sion, in equal fullness, in balanced 
beauty, the dance of the hours goes 
forward still. Like an odor of in- 
cense, like a strain of music, like a 
sleep, it is inexact and boundless. It 
will not be dissected, nor unravele-'l* 
nor shown. — Fmerson. 


Hour after hour departs* 

Recldessly flykig; 

The golden time of our hearts 
Is last a-dybg: 

O, how soon it will have faded I 
Joy droops, with forehead shaded; 
And Memory starts. 

— *john Hamilton Reynolds, 


Time’s glory is to calm contending kinif*. 
To unmask falsehood, and bring truth 
light, 

To stamp the seal of time in aged thinga. 
To wake the morn and sentinel the night, 
fo wrong the wronger till he render right, 
To. ruinate proud buildings with tny hours. 
And smear with dust their glittering guide* 
towers. —Shakespeare. 


Tim© III tbe subtle yet ths 
most matatiabla of aepredutorg, and b| 
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appearing to take nothing is permitted 
to take all; nor can it be satisfied 
until it has stolen the world from us, 
and us from the world. It constantly 
flies, yet overcomes all things by 
flight; and although it is the present 
ally, it will be the future conqueror 
of death. — Colton. 


The hours of a wise man are length- 
ened by his ideas, as those of a fool 
are by his passions. The time of the 
one is long, because he does not know 
what to do with it; so is that of the 
other, because he distinguishes every 
moment of it with useful or amusing 
thoughts — or, in other words, because 
the one is always wishing it away, 
and the other always enjoying it. — 
Addison. 


He who cannot find time to consult 
his Bible will one day find he has time 
to be sick; he who has no time to 
pray must find time to die; he who 
can find no time to reflect is most 
likely to find time to sin ; he who can- 
not find time for repentance will find 
an eternity in which repentance will 
be of no avail ; he who cannot find 
time to work for others may find an 
eternity in which to suffer for him- 
self, — Hannah More* 


There is nothing that we can prop- 
erly call our own but our time, and 
yet everybody fools us out of it who 
has a mind to do it. If a man bor- 
rows a paltry sum of money, there 
must ne^s be bonds and securities, 
and every common civility is pres- 
ently charged upon account But he 
who has my time thinks he owes me 
nothing for it, though it be a debt 
that gratitude itself can never repay. 
— Seneca, 


Tobacco, coffee, alcohol, hashish, 
prussic acid, strychnine, are weak 
dilutions; the surest poison is time. 
This cup which nature puts to our 
lips, has a wonderful virtue, surpass- 
ing that of any other draught II 
opens the senses, adds power, fills us 
with exalted dreams, which we call 
hope, love, ambition, science ; espe- 
cially It creates a cmving for larger 
draughts of itselt-^-Hmerson, 


Time is never more misspent than 
while we declaim against the want of 
it; all our actions are then tinctured 
with peevishness. The yoke of life 
is certainly the least oppressive when 
we carry it with good-humor ; and in 
the shades of rural retirement, when 
we have once acquired a resolution to 
pass our hours with economy, sorrow- 
ful lamentations on the subject of 
time misspent and business neglected 
never torture the mind. — Zimmer- 
mann. 


Time rolls his ceaseless course. The race 
of yore, 

Who danced our infancy upon their knee. 

And told our marvelling boyhood legends 
store. 

Of their strange ventures happ’d by land 
or sea, 

How are they blotted from the things that 
be I 

How few, all weak and wither’d, of their 
^ force 

Wait, on the verge of dark eternity, 

Like stranded wrecks, the tide returning 
hoarse, 

To sweep them from our sight I — Scott. 


‘‘Where is the world?” cries Young, at 
eighty. “Where 

The world in which a man was born?” 
Alas I 

Where is the woild of eight years past? 
’Twaa there — 

I look for it — 'tis gone, a globe of glass 
Cracked, shivered, vanished, scarcely gazed 


on ere 

A silent change dissolves the glittering 
mass. 

Statesmen, chiefs, orators, queens, patriots, 
kings, 

And dandies, all are gone on the wind^s 
wings. — Byron. 


O, how shall summer’s honey breath hold 
out 

Against the wreckful siege of battering 
days, 

When rocks impregnable are not so stout, 
Nor gates of steel so strong, but Time 
decays? 

O fearful meditation I where, alack, 

Shall Time’s best jewel from Time's chest 
lie hid? 

Or what strong hand can hold his swift 
foot back? 

Or who his spoil of beauty can forbid? 

—Shakespeare, 


To-day, to-morrow, every day, to 
thousands the of the world is 
close at hand. And why should we 
fear it? We walk here, as it 
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in tlie crypts of life; at tunes, from 
the great cathedral above us, we can 
hear the organ and the chanting 
choir; we see the light stream through 
the open door, when some friend goes 
up before us; and shall We fear to 
mount the narrow staircase of the 
grave that leads ns out of this un- 
certain twilight into life eternal . 
Longfellow. 

E’en such is time ! which takes in trust 
Our youth, our joys, and all we have; 
And pays us naught but age and dust. 
Which, in the dark and silent grave, 
When we have wandered all our ways. 
Shuts up the story of our days. , , ^ 

And from which grave, and earth, and dust. 
The Lord will raise me up, I trust. ^ 

— Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Timidity 

Women do not fancy timid men. — 
Mme. Deluzy. 

Timidity is a disease of the mind. — 
Dr. Johnson. 


Timidity challenges the scorn of 
women. — Massias. 


That mute elociuence which passeth 
speech. — Rogers. 


Looks that asked, yet dared not 
hope relief. — Rogers. 

No woman dares express all she 
thinks. — Jp Petit-Senn. 


Silent when glad ; affectionate, 
though shy. — Beattie. 

An ounce of courage will go farther 
with women than a pound of timidity. 
— Balzac. 


Death of thy soul I those linen 
cheeks of thine are counsellors to fear. 
■ — Shakespeare. 


Early and provident fear Is the 
mother of safety. — Burke. 


The absent danger greater still ap- 
pears; less fears he who is near the 
thing he fears. — Daniel 


A thousand fears still overawe 
when she appears. — Granville. 


Bestow, base man. thy idle threats 
elsewhere ; my mother’s daughter 
knows not how to fear. — Dryden. 


Women, somehow, have the same 
fear of witty men as of fireworks.— 
Douglas Jerrold. 

The beings who appear cold, but 
are only timid, adore ^Jv1lere they dare 
to love. — Mme. Swetcliine. 


Speechless with wonder and half 
dead with fear. — ^Addison. 


A woman is seldom merciful to the 
man who is timid. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


One with more of soul in his face 
than words on his tongue. — Words- 
worth. 


Presumption will be easily correct' 
ed; but timidity is a disease or the 
mind .more obstinate and fatal — 
Johnson. 


Until every good man is brave, we 
must expect to find many good women 
timid — too timid even to believe in 
the correctness of their own best 
promptings, when these would place 
them in a minority, — George Eliot. 


Love is frightened at the intervals 
of insensibility and callousness tliat 
encroach by little and little ou the 
domain of grief, and it makes efforts 
to recall the keenness of the first an- 
guish. — George Eliot 

Titles 

Virtue is the first title of nobility,-— 
Molifere. 


The fool or knave who wears a title 
lies. — Young. 


Titles do not count with posterity. 
-—Thomas Paine. 


Of the king's creation you may he; 
but he who makes a cwtmc never made 
a man*-~~Bouthem- 


Hlgh titles debase, Instead of 
vate, those who know not how to sup- 
port them. — EodbefoueanM. 
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A truce to titles; I will none. — 
Garibaldi. 


Titles of honor add not to his 
worth, who is himself an honor to his 
title. — John Ford. 


Of all trifles, titles are the lightest. 
—J. Petit-Senn. 


For it is not titles that reflect honor 
on men, but men on their titles. — 
Machiavelli. 


Titles are too “thin” for the nine- 
teenth century. — Beecher. 


A successive title, long and dark, 
drawn from the mouldy rolls of Noah’s 
ark. — Dryden. 


The three highest titles that can 
be given a man are those of martyr, 
hero, saint. — Gladstone. 


I can make a lord, but only God Al- 
mighty can make a gentleman. — 
James X. 


Titles, indeed, may be purchased; 
but virtue is the only coin that makes 
the bargain valid. — Burton. 


Titles are of no value to posterity; 
the name of a man who has achieved 
great deeds imposes more respect than 
any or all epithets. — Voltaire. 


All transitory titles I detest; a vir- 
tuous life I mean to boast alone. Our 
birth’s our sires’; our virtues be our 
own. — Drayton. 


Titles of honor are like the impres- 
sions on coin; which add no value 
to gold and silver, but only render 
brass curiwt.^ — ^Steme. 


How impious is the title of sacred 
majesty applied to a worm, who, in 
the midst of his splendor, is crum- 
bling into dust. — Thomas Paine. 


Kings do with men as With pieces of 
money; they give them what value 
they please, and we ate obliged to re- 
ceive them at their current and not 
at their real value* — Bochefoucauld* 


I would not cross the street to make 
a Baptist, but I would go round the 
world to make a Christian. — Rev. Dr. 
Sharp. 


A fool, indeed, hath great need of 
a title; it teaches men to call him 
count and duke, and to forget his 
proper name of fool. — Crowne. 


Titles are valuable; they make us 
acquainted with many persons who 
otherwise would be lost among the 
rubbish. — H. W. Shaw. 


Title and ancestry render a good 
man more illustrious, but an ill one 
more contemptible. Vice is infamous, 
though in a prince; and virtue honor- 
able, though in a peasant. — Addison. 


Everything made by man may be 
destroyed by man. There are no in- 
effaceable characters except those en- 
graved by nature ; and she makes 
neither princes, nor rich men, nor 
lords. — Rousseau. 


Titles and mottoes to books are like 
escutcheons and dignities in the hands 
of a king. The wise sometimes con- 
descend to accept of them; but none 
but a fool would imagine them of any 
real importance. We ought to de- 
pend upon intrinsic merit, and not 
the slender helps of the title. — Gold- 
smith. 


Titles the servile courtier’s lean re- 
ward. — Rowe. 


We are all soldiers, and all venture 
lives ; 

And where there’s no difference in 
men’s worths 
Titles are all jests. 


These are the lords 

That have bought titles: men may 
merchandise 

Wares, ay and traffic in all com- 
modities 

From sea to sea, and from shore to 
shore : 

But in my thought, of all things that 
are sold. 

’Tis pity honor should be bought foy 

It cuts off all desert. —Haywood. 
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Titles and profit I resign, 

The post of honor shall be mine. 

— Gay. 


When I can read my title clear 
To mansions in the skies. 

— Watts. 

These people, however fallen, are 
still men, and that is a very good title 
to my affection. — Goldsmith. 


Thrones, dominions, princedoms, vir- 
tues, powers — 

If these magnific titles yet remain 
Not merely titular. — Milton. 


Some people are all quality; you 
would think they are made up of 
nothing but title and genealogy. The 
stamp of dignity defaces in them the 
very character of humanity and trans- 
ports them to such a degree of haugh- 
tiness that they reckon it below them- 
selves to exercise either good nature 
or good manners. — L’Estrange. 


A lawyer is sometimes required to 
search titles, and the client who thinks 
he has good right to an estate, puts 
the papers, in his hands, and the at- 
torney goes into the public records 
and finds everything right for three or 
four years back ; but after a time he 
comes to a break in the title. So he 
finds that the man who supposed he 
owned it owns not an acre of the 
ground which belongs to someone else. 
I trace the title of this world from 
century to century until I find the 
whole right vested in God. Now to 
whom did he give it? To his own chil- 
dren. All are yours. — Talmage. 


X look down upon him 

With such contempt and scorn, as on 
my slave ; 

lie’s a name only, and all good in him 

He must derive from his great grand- 
sire’s ashes. 

For had not their victorious acts be- 
queathed 

His titles to him, and wrote on his 
forehead, 

“This is a lord,” he had lived un- 
observed 

By any man of mark and died as one 

Amongst the common rout. 

— ^Beaumont and Fletcher. 


Tittle-Tattle 

Take not into your ear that scum 
of hell that people call tittle-tattle. 
Whosoever willingly listens to a slan- 
der is equally guilty with the one who 
tells it, and an old writer says they 
ought both to be hanged ; the one by 
the tongue and the other by the ear. 
Do not smile upon such a spaniel, lest 
like a pleased dog, he puts his dirty 
paw upon you. — Talmage. 

Toasts 

Quiet days, fair issue, and long life. 
— Shakespeare. 


Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine. 

— Ben Jonson. 


And he that will this health deny, 
Down among the dead men let him lie. 

— Dyer. 


To the old, long life and treasure; 
To the young, all health and plt^isure. 

— Ben Jonson. 


The cannons to the heavens, the heav- 
ens to earth, 

“Now the king drinks to Hamlet.” 

— Shakespeare. 


Here’s a health to the lass with the 
merry black eyes ! 

Here’s a health to the lad with the 
blue on4s ! — Win. Winter. 


First pledge our Queen this solemn 
night, 

Then drink to England, every guest ; 
That man’s the best Cosmopolite 
Who loves his native cotintry bent. 

— Tennyson. 


My boat is on the shore, 

And my bark is on the sea : 
But, before I go, Tom Moore, 
Here’s a double health to thee! 

—•Byron. 


Were ’t the last drop in the well, 
As I gasp’d upon the brink, 

Ere ray fainting spirit fell. 

’Tis to thee that I would drink. 

—Byron. 

Toasts (To Sweotliea^rt) 

Here’s to one; may she be won« 
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May their joys be as deep as the 
ocean, 

And their misfortune as light as its 
foam. 


May we have the uispeakable good- 
fortune to win a true heart, and the 
merit to keep it. 


Here’s to the heart 
Though another’s it be; 

Here’s to the cheeks, 

Though they bloom not for me. 


Here’s to the wings of love ; 

May they never moult a feather 
Until your little barque and my little 
barque 

Sail down the stream of life together. 

Toasts (To Wives) 

The greatest blessing heaven can 
send — a good wife. 


A good wife and health 
Are a man’s best wealth. 


May those who enter the rosy paths 
of matrimony never meet with thorns. 


May all single men be married, and 
all married men be happy. 


Here’s to woman. Before marriage 
a queen. After marriage — a subject. 


Here’s to our sweethearts and our 
wives ; 

May our sweethearts soon become our 
wives, 

And our wives ever remain our sweet- 
hearts. 

Toasts (To Womam) 

The ladies — ijrod bless ’em. 


The Ladies : With assiduity we 
court their smiles; with sorrow we 
receive their frowns; but smiling or 
frown ing+ w© love them. 


The Xjidles: We admire them for 
their beauty, respect them for their 
intelligence, adore them for their vir- 
tue, and love them because we can’t 
help it 


The fair daughters of Columbia : 
May they add virtue to beauty, sub- 
tract envy from friendship, multiply 


amiable accomplishments by sweet- 
ness of temper, divide time by social- 
ity and economy, and reduce scandal 
to its lowest denomination by a mod- 
est Christian deportment. 


To America’s daughters — Let all fill 
their glasses, 

Whose beauty and virtue the whole 
world surpasses ; 

May blessings attend them, go where- 
ever they will, 

And foul fall the man who e’er offers 
them ill. 

Toasts (To Man.) 

He who thinks the most good and 
speaks the least ill of his neighbors — 
the man we love. 

Toasts (Patriotic) 

The American Navy: May it ever 
sail on a sea of glory. 


Columbia : My country — with all 
thy faults, I love thee still. 


Our Country: May she always be 
in the right — but our country, right 
or wrong. 


Our Native Land: May it ever be 
worthy of our heartiest love. 


The Nation : May there be no 
north, no south, no oast, no west, but 
only one broad, beautiful, glorious 
land. 


We mutually pledge to each other 
our lives, otu* fortunes and our sacred 
honor. — Jefferson. 


Here’s to American valor: May no 
war require it, but may it ever be 
ready for every foe. 


May the joys of America be as pure 
as its air of freedom, and its virtues 
be as firm as its mountains. 


Our President : May he always 
merit the esteem and affection of a 
people ever ready to bestow gratitude 
on those who deserve it. 

Toasts (Miscellaneous) 

May we never speak to deceive, nor 
listen to betray. 
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May the lamp of friendship be light- 
ed with the oil of sincerity. 

May care be a stranger to the 
honest heart. 

Here’s wishing us all more friends 
and less need of them. 

Here’s to love, the only fire against 
which there is no insurance. 

May the hinges of friendship never 
grow rusty. 

May the happiest days of your past 
Be the saddest days of your future. 

May the road to happiness be light- 
ed by virtue. 

May the pleasures of youth never 
bring us pain in old age. 

May we never know want till relief 
is at hand. 

May fortune fill the cup where 
charity guides the hand. 

May we never want bread to make 
a toast or a good cook to prepare it. 

May the sunshine of comfort dispel 
the clouds of despair. 

May we never murmur without 
cause, and never have cause to mur- 
mur. 

May Dame Fortune ever smile on you. 
But never her daughter — Miss For- 
tune. 

May we always look upon the faults 
©f others with the sanae eye we look 
upon our own. 

May we have the unspeakable good 
fortune to win a true heart, and the 
merit to keep it. 

May we always be under the orders 
of General Peace, General Plenty and 
General Prosperity. 

Say why are beauties praised and 
honored most, 

The wise man’s passion and the vain 
man’s Toast. — ^Pope- 


Here’s a sigh to those who love me, 
And a smile for those who hate ; 
And whatever sky’s above me, 

Here’s a heart for every fate. 

A little health, a little wealth, 

A little house and freedom. 

With some few friends for certain 
ends. 

But little cause to need ’em. 

Here’s to friends both near and far ; 
Here's to woman, man’s guiding star; 
Here’s to friends we’ve yet to meet, 
Here’s to those here, all hero I greet; 
Here’s to childhood, youth, old age; 
Here’s to prophet, bard and stige, 
Here’s a health to every one, 

Peace on earth, and heaven won ! 

Come in the evening, or come in the 
morning — 

Come when you’re looked for, or come 
without warning; 

A thousand welcomes you’ll find here 
before you, 

And the oftener you come here the 
more I’ll adore you I 

— Thomas Moore. 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to min’? 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And the days o’ auld Inng syne? 
For auld iang syne, my dear. 

For auld lang syne, 

We’ll tak a cun o’ kindness yet 
For auld lang syne ! 

— Robert Burns. 

A garland for the hero’s crest. 

And twined by her he loves the best; 
To every lovely lady bright, 

What can I wish but faithful knight? 
To every faithful lover, too, 

What can I wish but lady true? 

And knowledge to the studious smge; 
And pillow soft to head of age. 

To thee, dear school-hoy, whom my lay 
Has cheated of thy hotir of play, 
Light task and merry holiday ! 

To all, to each, a fair good-night, 

And pleasing dreams and slumber 
light I ' — Bir Walter Scott. 

Tobacco 

Thou through such a mist dost show 
us, 

That our best friends do not know us, 
-^-Ohades Lamb. 
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Pernicious weed ; whose scent the fair 
annoys, 

Unfriendly to society’s chief joys, 

Thy worst effect is banishing for hours 
The sex whose presence civilizes ours. 

— Cowper. 


The pipe with solemn interposing puff, 

Makes half a sentence at a time 
enough ; 

The dozing sages drop the drowsy 
strain, 

Then pause, and puff — and ^eak, and 
pause again. — Cowper. 


Tol)acN2o, an outlandish weed, 

X>oth in the land strange wonders 
breed ; 

It taints the breath, the blood it dries, 
It burns the head, it blinds the eyes; 
It dries the lungs, scourgeth the lights, 
It ’numbs the soul, it dulls the sprites ; 
It brings a man into a maze, 

And makes him sit for other^s gaze ; 
It mars a man, it mars a purse, 

A lean one fat, a fat one worse; 

A white man black, a black man white, 
A night a day, a day a night; 

It turns the brain like cat in pan, 

And makes a Jack a gentleman. 

— Fairholt. 


Thou in such a cloud dost hind us, 
That our worst foes cannot find us, 
And ill fortune, thai would thwart us, 
Shoots at rovers, shooting at ua; 
While each man, through thy height- 
’ning steam. 

Dots like a smoking Etna seem. 

— Charles I^unb. 


To-day 

One to-day is worth two to-mor- 
rows.—Benjamin Franklin. 


To-morrow life is too late: live to- 
day. — ^Martial. 


Be wise to-day; ’tis madness to 
defer.— -Young* 


To-day is always different from yes- 
terday.— Alexander Smith. 


We know nothing of to-morrow: 
our business is to be good and happy 
to-day.— S. Smith. 


Again he limiteth a certain day, 
saying jta Bavld, “To-day, after so 


long a time; as it is said, To-day if 
ye will hear his voice harden not your 
hearts.” — Bible, 


Then what is the use of repining? 
For where there’s a will there’s a 
way. 

To-morrow the sun may be shining 
Although it is cloudy to-day. 

— Old . Song. 


To-day is yesterday returned ; re- 
turned 

Full-powered to cancel, expiate, raise, 
adorn, 

And reinstate us on the rock of peace : 
Let it not share its predecessor’s fate, 
Nor like its elder sisters die a fool. 

— Young. 


So here hath been dawning 
Another blue dav. 

Think wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away? 

Out of eternity 

This new day is born; 

Into eternity 
At night will return. 

Behold it aforetime 
No eye ever did; 

So soon it for ever 
From all eyes is hid. 

—“Carlyle. 


A liberal worlding, gay philosopher 

Art thou that lift’st thy young and 
yellow head 

O’er the dim burial of the scarce-cold 
dead, 

Building above thy brother’s sepulchre 

A home of love, that sense might 
almost err. 

Dreaming thine end therein to woo 
and wed 

The flower-haired earth forever. Yet 
the red 

In yonder West may well such dreams 
deter ! 

Yes, thou all-h ail’d to-day, whose oub 
stretched hand 

Scatters loose riches on a bankrupt 
land 

Even though thou art but a leaf from 
off the tree 

Of yellowing time; — a grain of glis- 
tening sand, 

Dashed from the waters of that un- 
aailcd sea 

Where thou to-night shall sink, and I 
as soon may be. ■ — Blanchard. 
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Thou art no dreamer, O thou stern To-day! 
The dead past had its dreams; the real is 
thine, — ^Julia C. R. Dorr. 


What dost thou bring tb me, O fair To-day, 
That comest o’er the mountains with swift 
feet? — ^Julia C. R. Dorr. 


Our cares are all To-day, our joys are all 
To-day; , . . 

And in one little word, our life, what is it 
but— To-day? — Tupper. 

Why shouldst thou fill to-day with 
Borrow about to-morrow, my heart? 
Paul Flemming. 


Every hour comes with some little 
fagot of God’s will fastened upon its 
back. — F. W. Faber. 


Oh, how short are the days ! How 
soon the night overtakes us! — Long- 
fellow. 


Out of eternity this new day is 
born; into eternity at night will re- 
turn. — Carlyle. 


Happy the man, and happy he alone 
— he who can call to-day his own.— — 
Dryden. 


To-morrow comes, and we are 
where? Then let us live to-day. — 
•Schiller. 


To-morrow do thy worst, for I have 
lived to-day. — Dryden. 


Days that need borrow no part of 
their good morrow from a forespent 
night of sorrow. — Crashaw. 


It is when to-morrow’s burden is 
added to the burden of to-day that the 
weight is more than a man can bear. 
— George MacDonald. 


To-day is ours; what do we fear? 
To-day is ours; we have it here. 

Let’s treat it kindly, that it may 
Wish, at least, with us to stay. 

Let’s banish business, banish sorrow; 
To the gods belongs to-morrow. 

“T-Cowley. 


Let the day’s work be done as its 
hours are passing. Let not the op- 
portunity that is so Meeting, yet so 


full, pass neglected away. — Frothing, 
ham. 

Often do the spirits great events 
stride on before the events; and in 
to-day already walks to-morrow.— 

Coleridge. 

To-day alone, I count my own, — 

For God alone doth know, 

Where I shall be, when o’er the lea, 
The morrow’s sun doth glow. 

— Chas. Noel Douglas. 


Nothing that is can pause or stay^ 

The moon will wax, the moon will wane. 
The mist and cloud will turn to rain, 

The rain to mist and cloud again, 

To-morrow be to-day. — -Longfellow. 

Toll 

Bodily labor alleviates the pain of 
the mind; whence arises the happi- 
ness of the poor. — Rochefoucauld. 


Toil and pleasure, in their natures 
opposite, are yet linked together in a 
kind of necessary connection. — Livy. 


He chooses best, whose labor entertains 
His vacant fancy most; the toil you hate 
Fatigues you soon, and scarce improves 
your limbs. — Armstrong. 


Toil to some is happiness, and rest 
to others. This man can only breathe 
in crowds, and that man only in sol- 
itudes. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Toil, and be strong; by toil the flaccid 
nerves 

Grow firm, and gain a more compacted 
tone : 

The greener juices are by toil subdued. 
Mellow’d, and subtilis’d; the vapid old 
ExpcU’d, and all the rancor of the blood. 

—Armstrong. 


The body ♦ * * 

Much toil demands; the lean clastic less. 
While winter chills the blood and binds th, 
veins. 

No labors are too hard; by those yot 
’scape 

The slow diseases of the torpid year, 
Endless to name. —Armstrong. 

Toleration 

The religion that fosters intolerance 
needs another Christ to die for it— 
Beecher. 


Tolerance does not mark the 
progress of a religion. It is the fatal 
sign of its decline. — Isidore yan Gleet 
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Toleration is the best religion. — 
Victor Hugo. 


Clemency alone makes us equal to 
the gods. — Claudianus. 


A fallible being will fail somewhere. 
— Dr. Johnson. 


Every man must get to heaven his 
own way. — Frederick the Great. 


Let us often think of our own in- 
firmities, and we shall become in- 
dulgent toward those of others. — F$n- 
elon. 


Tolerance is the only real test of 
civilization. — Arthur Helps. 


I would have all intoleration intol- 
erated in its turn. — Chesterfield. 


The responsibility of tolerance lies 
with those who have the wider vision. 
'—George Eliot. 


We are all of one dying, one im- 
mortal family. — Henry Giles. 


It is intolerance to speak of tolera- 
tion. Away with the word from the 
dictionary I — Mirabeau. 

Hardly a man will you find who 
could live with his door open. — Sen- 
eca. 


The knowledge bevond all other 
knowledge is the knowledge how to ex- 
cuse. — Bovee, 


Has not God home with you these 
many years? Be ye tolerant to others. 
— Hosea Ballou. 


If thou canst not make thyself such 
an one as thou wouldst, how canst 
thou expect to have another In all 
things to thy liking? — ^Thomas k Kem- 
pis. 


Let those who celebrate by name, 
by waxlight at noonday, tolerate such 
as are content with the light of the 
sun, — Voltaire, 


Generosity is In nothing more seen 
than In a candid estimation of other 


men’s virtues and good qualities.- — • 
Barrow, 


Let us be very gentle with our 
neighbors’ failings, and forgive our 
friends their debts as we hope our- 
selves to be forgiven. — Thackeray. 


The moderation and toleration of 
the priests of any sect are in an in- 
verse ratio to its authority and power. 
— Isidore van Cleef. 


No human power can force the en- 
trenchments of the human mind: com- 
pulsion never persuades it ; only 
makes hypocrites. — P^nelon. 


Choose out the wisest, brightest, 
noblest of mankind, and how many of 
them could bear to be pursued into 
the little corners of their lives? — 
Brskine. 


He (Charles Lamb) had felt, 
thought, and suffered so much that he 
literally had intolerance for nothing. 
— Leigh Hunt. 


There is nothing to do with men 
but to love them ; to contemplate 
their virtues with admiration, their 
faults with pity and forbearance, and 
their injuries with forgiveness. — ^ 
Dewey. 


Let us people who are so uncom- 
monly clever and learned have a great 
tenderness and pity for the poor folks 
who are not endowed with the pro- 
digious talents which we have. — 
Thackeray. 


They who boast of their toler- 
ance merely give others leave to be as 
careless about religion as they are 
themselves. A walrus might as well 
pride itself on its endurance of cold. 
— Hare. 


It requires far more of constraining 
love of Christ to love our cousins and 
neighbors as members of the heavenly- 
family than to feel the heart warm to 
our suffering brethren in Tuscany and 
jMadeira.-*EHzabeth Charles. 


Be thankful that your lot has fallen 
on times when, though there may be 
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many evil tongues and exasperated 
spirits, there are none who have fire 
and fagot at command, — Southey. 


Men in excess ^ of^ happiness ^ or 
misery are equally inclined to severity. 
Witness conquerors and monks ! It 
is mediocrity alone, and a mixture of 
prosperous and adverse fortune that 
inspire ns with lenity and pity. — ^Mon- 
tesquieu. 


Np oni?, judging from his own feel- 
ings and powers, can be aware of the 
%;$nd or degree of temptation or terror, 
or the seeming incapacity to resist 
them, which may induce others to de- 
viatew — Abernethy. 


I would recommend a free com- 
merce both of matter and mind. I 
would let men enter their own 
churches with the same freedom as 
their own houses ; and I would do it 
without a homily or graciousness or 
favor, for tyranny itself is to me a 
word less odious than toleration. — 
Landor. 


Whenever we cease to hate, to de- 
spite, and to persecute those who think 
differently from ourselves, whenever 
we look on them calmly, we find among 
them men of pure hearts and un- 
biased judgments, who, reasoning on 
the same data with ourselves, have ar- 
rived at different conclusion on the 
subject of the spiritual world. — Sis- 
mondi. 


What higher praise can we bestow 
on any one than to say of him that he 
harbors another’s prejudices with a 
hospitality so cordial as to give him, 
for the time, the sympathy next best 
to, if indeed it be not edification in, 
charity itself. For what disturbs 
more and distracts mankind than the 
uncivil manners that cleave man from 
man? — ^Alcott* 


Let us all resolve, first, to attain 
the grace of silence; second, to deem 
all fault-finding that does no good a 
sin, and to resolve, when we are our- 
selves happy, not to poison the at- 
mosphere for our neighbors by calling 
upon them to remark every painful 


and disagreeable feature in their daily 
life, third, to practice the grace and 
virtue of praise. — Mrs. Stowe. 


Have charity; have patience; have 
mercy. Never bring a human being, 
however silly, ignorant, or weak — 
above all, any little child — to shame 
and confusion of face. Never by 
petulance, by suspicion, by ridicule, 
even by selfish and silly haste — never, 
above all, by indulging in the devilish 
pleasure of a sneer — crush what is 
finest and rouse up what is coarsest 
in the heart of any fellow-creature. — 
Charles Kingsley. 

Tomb 

Dark lattice t letting in eternal day. 
— Young. 


The house appointed for all living. 
—Bible. 


Who’s a prince or beggar in the 
grave?— Otway. 


Hang an epitaph on her tomb.— 
Shakespeare. 


The most magnificent and costly 
dome is but an upper chamber to a 
tomb. — Young. 


The earth, that is nature’s mother, 
is her tomb. — Shakespeare. 


Death ends our woes, and the kind 
grave shuts up the mournful scene.—' 
Dryden. 


All that tread the giobe are but a 
handful to the tribes that slumber in 
its bosom. — Bryant. 


Men shiver when thou art named; 
nature appalled shakes off her wonted 
firmness. — Blair. 


A tomb is a monument placed on 
the limits of two worlds. — Bernardln 
de St. Pierre. 


Prom its peaceful bosom spring non« 
but fond regrets and tender recolleo 
tions. — Washington Irving. 


By an unfaltering trust, approach 
thy grave, like one that wraps the 
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drapery of his couch about him, and 
lies down to pleasant dreams. — 
Bryant. 

It buries every error, covers every 
defect, extinguishes every resentment. 

< — Washington Irving. 

And so sepulchred, in such pomp 
dost lie, that kings for such a tomb 
would wish to die. — Milton. 

I would rather sleep in the south- 
ern corner of a little country church- 
yard than in the tomb of the Capulets. 
— Burke. 

To-morrow 

To-morrow is, ah, whose? — D. M. 
Mulock. 

To-morrow do thy worst, for I have 
lived to-day. — Dryden. 

Ask me questions concerning to- 
toorrow. — Ck)ngreve. 

To-morrow is a satire on to-day, 

And shows its weakness. — Young. 

*‘)reaming of a to-morrow, which to-morrow 
Will be as distant then as ’tis to-day. 

— Tome Burguillos, 

To-morrow the dreams and flowers 
will fade. — Moore. 

Boast not thyself of to-morrow ; for 
thou knowest not what a day may 
bring forth. — Bible. 

To-morrow even may bring the final 
reckoning. — Spurgeon. 

Who knows whether the gods will 
add to-morrow to the present hour? — 
Horace. 

To-morrow comes, imd we are where? 
Then let m live to-day. — Schiller. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day. 
To the last syllable of reeorded time. 

— Shalcespeare. 

To-morrow to fresh woods, and pas- 
tures new. — ^Milton, 

In human hearts what bolder 
thoughta can rise than man’s presump- 


tion on to-morrow’s dawn? Where is 
to-morrow? — Young, 

To-morrow ! — it is a period no- 
where to be found in all the hoary 
registers of time, unless perchance in 
the fool’s calendar. — Colton. 

There is no to-morrow; though be- 
fore our face the shadow named so 
stretches, we always fail to o’ertake 
it, hasten as we may. — Margaret J. 
Preston. 

Heaven makes sport of human af- 
fairs, and the present hour gives no 
1 sure promise of the next. — Ovid. 

I Far off I hear the crowing of the cocks, 
[And through the openmg door that time 
i ^ unlocks 

: Feel the fresh breathing of To-morrow 
i creep. — Longfellow. 

I 

! To-morrow; never yet was born 
. In earth’s dull atmosphere a thing so fair — ■ 
Never tripped, with footsteps light as air, 

So glad a vision o’er the hills of morn. 

— Julia C. R. Dorr, 

To-morrow yet would reap to-day, 

As we bear blossoms of the dead; 

Earn well the thrifty months, nor wed 
Raw Haste, half-sister to Delay. 

-—Tennyson. 

How oft my guardian angel gently cried, 
“Soul, from thy casement look, and thou 
Shalt see 

How he persists to knock and wait for 
theel” 

And, 01 how often to that voice of sorrow, 
“To-morrow we will open,” I replied, 

And when the morrow came I answered 
still, “To-morrow.” 

— ^Tome EurguilloSi 

A shining isle in a stormy sea, 

We seek it ever with smiles and sighs; 
To-day is sad, In the bland To-be, 
Serene and lovely To-morrow lies. 

— Mary Clemmer. 

Some say **to-morrow” never comes, 

A saymg oft thought right; 

But if to-morrow never came* 

No end were of “to-night” 

The fact is this, time- flies so fast, 

That e’er we’ve time to say 
“To-morrow’s come,” presto I behold! 
^*To-monw” proves “To-day.” 

—Anon. 

To-morrow thou wilt live, didst thou 
say, Poethumus? to-day k too latoi 
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he is the wise man who lived yester- 
day. — Martial. 

To-morrow’s fate, though thou be wise* 
Thou canst not tell nor yet surmise; 

Pass, therefore, not to-day in vain. 

For it will never come again. 

—Omar Khayyam. 


To-morrow, what delight is in to-morrow I 
iWhat laughter and what music, breathing 
joy, 

Float from the woods and pastures, waver- 
ing down, , 1 ^ 

Dropping like echoes through the long to- 
day. 

Where childhood waits with weary ex- 
pectation. —T. B. Read. 


O, fair To-morrow, what our souls have 
missed . ^ , 

Art thou not keeping for us, somewhere, 
still? . 

The buds of promise that have never 
blown — ^ . j 

The tender lips that we have never kis^d— 
The song whose high, sweet strain eludes 
our skill, , . 

The one white pearl that life hath never 
known. —Julia C. R. Dorr. 


hind the veil of glittering constella- 
tions.— Chapin. 

To-morrow is that lamp upon the marsh, 
which a traveller never reacheth; 
To-morrow, the rainbow’s cup, coveted 
prize of ignorance; 

To-morrow, the shifting anchorage, danger- 
ous trust of manners; 

To-morrow, the wrecker’s beacon, wily 
snare of the destroyer. 

Reconcile conviction with delay, and to- 
morrow is a fatal he; ^ 

Frighten resolutions into action, To-mor- 
row is a wholesome truth. — Tupper. 

Tongne 

The tongue is a world of iniquity. 

—Bible. ^ ^ 

The artillery of words. — Swift. 

The windy satisfaction of the 
tongue. — Homer. 

The tongue, the ambassador of the 
heart. — Lyly. 

A maiden hath no tongue but 
thought. — Shakespeare. 


To-morrow cheats us all. Why dost thou 
stay, 

And leave undone what should he done to- 

day ? . , - t- 

Begin — the present minute’s in thy power; 
But still t’ adjourn, and wait a fitter hour, 
Is like the clown, who at some rivers side 
Expecting stands, in hopes the running tide 
Will all ere long be past.— Fool I not to 
know 

It still has flow’d the same, and will for 
ever flow. — Hughes. 


The tongue is the vile slave’s vilest 
part. — Juvenal. 

Death and life are in the power of 
the tongue. — Bible. 


The heart’s attorney. — Shakespeare, 


Restrain thy mind, and let mild- 
ness ever attend thy tongue. — The- 
ognis. 


To-morrow’s action I Can that hoary wis- 
dom, 

Borne down with years, still dote upon to- 


morrow, — 

That fatal mistress of the young, the lazy. 
The coward, and the fool, condemn’d to 
lose 

A useless life in waiting for to-morrow, 
To gaze with longing eyes upon to-morrow, 
Till interposing death destroys the pros- 
pect 1 — Dr. Johnson. 


Is there a tongue like Delia’s o’er her cup, 
That runs for ages without winding up? 

— ^Young. 


Tongues I’ll hang on every tree, 
That shall civil sayings show. 

— Shakespeare. 


The heart hath treble wrong 
When if is barr’d the aidance of the tongue, 
— Shakespeare. 


To-morrow may never come to us. 
We do not live in to-morrow. ^ We can- 
not find it in any of our title-deeds. 
The man who owns whole blocks of 
real estate, and great ships on the sea, 
does not own a single minute of to- 
morrow. To-morrow! It is a mys- 
terious * possibility, not yet bom. It 
iies under the seal of midnight, her 


My tongue, though not my he^rtf 
shall have his will. — Shakespeare. 


My tongue’s use is to me no more 
Than an unstringed viol or a harp. 

— Shakespeare. 


While thou livest, keep a good 
tongue in thy bead. — Shakespeare. 
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Many a man’s tongue shakes out his 
masteif’s undoing. — Shakespeare. 


I should think your tongue had 
broken its chain ! — Longfellow. 


The firste vertue, sone, if thou wilt lerne. 
Is to restreyne and kepen wel tlw tonge. 

— Chaucer. 


A sharp tongue is the only edge-tool 
that grows keener with constant use. 
— Washington Irving. 


A fool’s heart is in his tongue; but 
a wise man’s tongue is in his heart — 
Quarles. 


To many men well-fitting doors are 
not set on their tongues. — Theognis. 


The tongue of the wise useth knowl- 
aright, and is as choice silver. — 


Woman’s tongue is her sword, 
which she never lets rust — Madame 
Necker. 


The tongue should not be suffered to 
outrun the mind. — Chilo. 


Give your tongue more holiday than 
your hands or eyes. — Rabbi Ben-Azai. 


By examining the tongue of a 
patient, physicians find out the dis- 
eases of the body, and philosophers 
the diseases of the mind. — Justin, 


The tongue of a fool is the key of 
his counsel, which, in a wise man, 
wisdom hath in keeping. — Socrates. 


You play the spaniel, 

And think with wagging of your tongue to 
win me. —Shakespeare. 


The chameleon, who is said to feed 
upon nothing but air, has of all ani- 
mals the nimblest tongue. — Swift 


When we advance a little into life, 
we find that the tongue of man creates 
nearly all the mischief of the world. — 
Paxton Hood, 


When thou are obliged to speak, be 
sure to speak the truth; for equivoca- 
te Is half-way to lying, and lying 


is the whole way to hell. — William 
Penn. 


If any man think it a small mat- 
ter, or of mean concernment, to bridle 
his tongue, he is much mistaken.— 
Plutarch. 


The man that hath a tongue, I say, 
is no man, if with his tongue he can- 
not win a woman. — Shakespeare. 


A wound from a tongue is worse 
than a wound from the sword; the 
latter affects only the body — the for- 
mer, the spirit, the soul. — Pythagoras. 


Since I cannot govern my own 
tongue, though within my own teeth, 
how can I hope to govern the tongue 
of others? — Franklin. 


Open, candid, and generous, his 
heart was the constant companion of 
his hand, and his tongue the artless 
index of his mind. — George Canning. 


A wound made by an arrow will 
cicatrize and heal; a forest felded by 
the axe will spring up again in new 
growth; but a wound made by the 
tongue will never heal. — Mahabharata. 


The tongue is, at the same time, 
the beat part of man and his worst; 
with good government, none is more 
useful, and without it, none is more 
mischievous. — Anacharsis. 


Give not thy tongue too great a lib- 
erty, lest it take thee prisoner. A 
word unspoken is like the sword in 
the scabbard, thine ; if vented, thy 
sword is in another’s hand. If thou 
desire to be held wise, be so wise as 
to hold thy tongue, — Quarles. 


When thou dost toll another » jest, therein 
Omit the oaths which true wit cannot need; 
Pick out of tales the mirth, but not the sin; 
He pares his apple that will cleanly 


T^e tongue of man is powerful 
enough to render the ideas wnich the 
human intellect conceives; but in the 
realm of true and deep sentiments it 
is but a weak interpreter. These are 
inexpressible, like the epdless glory of 
the Omnipotent. — Koisuthu 
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In the use of the tongue Ood hath 
distinguished us from beasts, and by 
the well or ill using it we are distin- 
gui^ed from one anc^ber; and tkere- 
foi^, though silence be innocent as 
death, harmless as a rose’s breath to 
a distant passenger, yet it is rather, 
the state of death than life. — Jeremy j 
Taylor. . | 


Sacred interpreter of kuman thought. 

How few respect or use thee as they ought I 
But all shall give account of every wrong. 
Who dare dis^nor or defile the tongue; 
Who prostitute it in the cause of vice, 
th sen their glory at a market-price 1 

— Cowper. 


It is observed in the course of 
worldly things, that men’s fortunes 
are oftener made by their tongues than 
by their virtues; and more men’s for- 
tunes overthrown thereby than by 
vices. — ^Sir W. Raleigh. 

Taiusorlal 

Hoary whiskers and a forky beard. 
—Pope. 

Our courteous Antony, 

# # < * * * 

Being barfeer’d ten tiroes o’er, ^es to the 
feast. — Shakespeare. 


I must to the barber’s ; * * * 

for methinks I am marvelous hairy 
about the face- — Shakespeare. 


And his chin new reap’d, 
Show’d like a stubble-land at harvest- 
home. —Shakespeare. 


Ere on thy chin the springing beard began 
To spread a doubtful down, and promise 
man. — Prior. 


But he shaved with a shell when he chose, 
'Twas the manner of primitive man. 

— Andrew Lang. 


What a beard hast thou got! thou 
hast got more hair on thy chin than 
Dobbin my fill-horse has on his tail — 
Shakespeare. 


Thy boist’rous lo4^ no worthy match 
For valor to assail, nor by the sword. 

* * '»» » <«■ « 

But by the barber's ra 2 or best subdued. 

— Milton. 


Of a thousand havers, two do not 
shave 6o much a^ke as not to be dis- 
tinguished. — Samuel Johnson. 


The first (barbers) that entered Italy 
came out of Sicily and it was in the 
454 yeare after the foundation of 
Rome. Brought in they were by P. 
Ticinius Mena as Varra doth report 
for before that time they never cut 
their hair. The first that was shaven 
every day was Scipio Africanus, and 
after him cometh Augustus the Em- 
peror who evermore used the rasor. — 
Pliny. 

Trade 

He that hath a trade hath an es- 
tate; and he that hath a calling hath 
a place of profit and honor. A plough- 
man on his legs is higher than a gentle- 
man on his knees. — B^ranklin. 


But ti^ are alter'd; trade’s unfeeliug 
train 

Usurp the land, and daspossesa the swaan; 

Along the lawn, where scatter’d hamlets 
rose, 

Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp re- 
pose. — Goldsmith. 


Some men make gain a fountain, whence 
proceeds . 

A stream of liberal and heroic deeds; 

The swell of pity, not to be confua^ 

Within the scanty limits of tlie mind. 

— Cowper. 


There is a Spanish proverb, that a 
lapidary who would grow rich must 
buy of those who go to be executed, as 
not caring how cheap they sell; and 
sell to those who go to be married, 
as not caring how dear they buy. — 
Puller. 


There is nothing so useful to man 
in general, nop so beneficial to particu- 
lar societies and Individuals, as trade. 
This is that aiwea mater, at whose 
plentiful breast all mankind are nour- 
ished. — Flekiing. 

TradiAkm 

Tradition wears a snowy beard.— 
Whittier, 


There is only one thing better than 
tradition, and that is the original and 
etenaal life out of which all tradition 
takes its rise. — Lowell 


What on emrmoi^ ^^camera-ob- 
seura” magnifier i» tradlthm! How* 
a thing grows in the hvmm 
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in the human imagination, when love, i 
worship, and all that lies in the 
human heart, is there to encourage it ; 
and in the darkness in the entire igno- 
rance, without date or document, no 
book, no Arundel marble, only here 
and there some dull monumental cairn I 
— Carlyle. 

Tragedy 

Tragedy has the great moral defect 
of giving too much importance to life 
and death. — Ohamfort. 


Tragedy warms the soul, elevates 
the heart, can and ought to create 
heroes. In this sense, perhaps, France 
owes a part of her great actions to 
Corneille. — Napoleon. 


The pleasure arising from an ex- 
traordinary agitation of the mind is 
frequently so great as to stifle human- 
ity; hejQce arises the entertainment of 
the common people at executions, and 
of the b^'tter sort at tragedies. — 
L’Abbd du Bois. 

Traitor 

The man who fights against his own 
country is never a hero, — Victor 
Hugo. 


’Tis not sensible to call a man 
traitor that has an army at his heels. 
— Selden. 


An arrant traitor as any is in the 
universal world, or in France, or in 
England.-”Shn kespea re. 


When Philip of Macedon was told 
that a certain city was impregnable, 
*^8 there not a pathway to it.” he 
asked, ‘‘wide enough for an ass kden 
with gold!” — Plutarch. 

Tranquil pleasures last the longest 
— Bovee. 


There is a majestic grandeur in 
tranquillity-— Washinttm X^^ing. 


The calmest and serenest hours of 
life, when the nations of nature are 
all silent and the mind 
10^ perleot composure. — ^Pr. Watts. 


Thou wilt enjoy tranquillity if thy 
heart condemn thee not. — Thomas h 
Kempis. 

Smooth runs the water where the 
brook is deep. — Shakespeare. 


One may live tranquilly in a dun- 
geon; but does life consist in living 
quietly ? — Rousseau. 


The fountain of tranquillity is witV 
in ourselves; let us keep it pure.— 
Phocian. 

Travel 

Travel is fatal to prejudice. — Mark 
Twain. 


Travel to learn character. — Miss 
Pardoe. 


To see the world to judge the 
judges. — ^Joubert. 


Long traveled in the ways of men. 
— Young. 


Restless at home, and ever prone 
to range. — Dryden. 


Never travel by sea when you can 
go by land. — Cato. 

Traveling is a fooFs paradise, — Em- 
erson. 

Travelers must be content.— Shake- 
speare. 

Travel teaches toleration. — Earl of 
Beaconsfield. 


»o«8 the pilgrim count the mites 
i^hen he travels to some distant shrine? 

—Schiller. 


IT put a girdle round abotrt the eaxdi 
In forty minutes, - — Shakespeare. 


I pity the man who can travel from 
Ban to Reersbeba and cry, “ Tis all 
barren I” — Sterne. 


Every traveler has a home of his 
own, and he learns to appreciate it the 
more from his wandering. — Dickens. 


Traveling is no fooPs errand to him 
who carries his eyes and Itinerary 
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along with him. — Amos Bronson Al- 
cott. 

He who never leaves his country is 
Ml of prejudices. — Carlo Goldoni. 

When I was at home, I was in a 
better place; but travelers must be 
content. — Shakespeare. 


He travels safest in the dart night 
who travels lightest.— Fernando Cor- 
tez. 

The traveled mind, is the catholic 
mind educated from exclusiveness and 
egotism. — Amos Bronson Alcott. 

The value of life deepens incal- 
culably with the privileges of travel. — 
N. P. Willis. 


To roam giddily, and be everywhere 
but at home, such freedom doth a 
banishment become. — Donne. 

Where’er I roam, whatever realms 
to see, my heart, untraveled, fondly 
turns to thee. — Goldsmith. 


Nothing tends so much to enlarge 
the mind as traveling. — Dr. Watts. 


Usually speaking, the worst-bred 
person in company is a young traveler 
just returned from abroad. — Swift. 

A pilgrimage is an admirable rem- 
edy for over-fastidiousness and sickly 
refinement. — Tuckerm an. 

People travel to learn ; most of them 
before they start should learn to 
travel. — H. W. Shaw. 


Ancient travelers guessed; modern 
travelers measure. — Dr. Johnson. 


A traveler without observation is a 
bird without wings. — ‘Saadi. 


The dust is old upon my “sandal- 
shoon,” and still I am a pilgrim. — 
N. P. Willis. 


The world is a great book, of which 
they that never stir from home read 
only a page. — St. Augustine. 


Travelers never did lie, though fools 
at home condemn them. — Shakespeare. 


He travels safe, and not unpleas- 
antly, who is guarded by poverty and 
guided by love. — Sir P. Sidney. 

He foreign countries knew, but they were 
known 

Not for themselves, but to advance his own. 

— Lluellin. 


He that would travel for the en- 
tertainment of others should remember 
that the great object of remark is 
human life. — Johnson. 

Ay, now am I in Arden: the more 
fool I ; when I was at home, I was in 
a better place; but travellers must be 
content. — Shakespeare. 


I always love to begin a journey 
on Sundays, because I shall have the 
prayers of the chtirch to preserve all 
that travel by land or by water.—* 
Swift. 


* ♦ * the sundry contemplation 

of my travels, in which my often 
rumination wraps me in a most 
humorous sadness. — Shakespeare. 


In travelling 

I shape myself betimes to idleness ' 
And take fools’ pleasure. 

— George Eliot. 


Travel makes all men countrymen, 
makes people noblemen and kings, 
every man tasting of liberty and do- 
minion. — Alcott. 


Rather see the wonders of the world 
abroad, than, living dully sluggard ized 
at home, wear out thy youth with 
shapeless idleness. — Shakespeare, 


The use of traveling is to regulate 
imagination by reality, and instead of 
thinking how things may be, to see 
them as they are. — Dr. Johnson. 


He that travels into a country be- 
fore he has some entrance into the 
language, goeth to school and not to 
travel. — Bacon. 


Tmvelers find virtue In a seeming 
minority m all other countries, an« 
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forget that they have left it in a foreign country, when he might live 
minority at home.— T. W. Higginson. with lustre in his own. — Swift. 


The useful science of the world to 
know, which books can never teach, 
nor pedants show. — Lord Lyttleton. 


Know most of the rooms of thy 
native country before thou goest over 
the threshold thereof. — Thomas Ful- 
ler. 


Travel gives a character of expe- 
rience to our knowledge, and brings 
the figures upon the tablet of memory 
into strong relief. — Tuckerman. 


Railway traveling is not traveling 
at all; it is merely being sent to a 
place, and very little different from 
becoming a parcel. — Ruskin. 


The proper means of increasing the 
love we bear our native country is to 
reside some time in a foreign one. — 
Shenstone. 


Travel is a ceaseless fount of surface edu- 
cation, 

But its wisdom will be simply superficial, if 
thou add not thoughts to things. 

— Tupper. 


I depart, 

Whither I know not; but the hour’s gone 
by 

When Albion’s lessening shores could 
grieve or glad mine eye. — Byron. 


He did request me to importune you, 

To let him spend his time no more at home. 
Which would be great impeachment to his 
age, 

In having known no travel in his youth. 


The bee, though it finds every rose 
has a thorn, comes back loaded with 
honey from his rambles ; and why 
should not other tourists do the same? 
— Haliburton. 


Men may change their climate, but 
they cannot change their nature. A 
man that goes out a fool cannot ride 
or sail himself into common sense. — 
Addison. 


Returning he proclaims by manjr a grace. 
By shrugs and strange contortions of his 
face, 

How much a dunce that has been sent to 
roam. 

Excels a dunce that has been kept at "lome, 
— Cowper. 


Only that traveling is good which 
reveals to me the value of homo, and 
enables me to enjoy it better. — 
Thorean. 


They, and they only, advantage 
themselves by travel, who, well 
fraught with the experience of what 
their own country affords, carry ever 
with them large and thriving talents. 
—F. Osborn. 


Much have I traveHM in the realms of gold. 
And many goodly states and kingdoms 
seen; 

Round many western islands have I been, 
iWhich bards in fealty to Apollo hoM. 

—Keats. 


Yon sun that sets upon the sea 
We follow in his fiight; 

Farewell awhile to him and^thec, 
My native Land— Good-mghtl 

—Byron. 


I used to wonder how a man of 
birth and spirit could endure to be 
wholly inslgnidcant and obscure in a 


I travel all the irksome night. 

By ways to me unknown; 

I travel, like a bird of flight, 
Onward, and all alone. 

— James Montgomery. 


We love old travelers : we love to 
hear them prate, drivel and lie; we love 
them for their asinine vanity, 'their 
ability to bore, their luxuriant fer- 
tility of imagination, their startling, 
brilliant, overwhelming mendacity. — ' 
Mark Twain. 


Does the road wind up-hill all the way? 
Yes, to the very end. 

Will the day’s journey take the whole long 
day? 

From morn to night, my friend. 

— Christina Rossetti. 


With every step of the recent trav- 
eler our inheritance of the wonderful 
is diminished. Those beautiful pic- 
tured notes of the possible are re- 
deemed at a ruinous discount in the 
hard coin of the actual. — Lowelh 
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As the Spanish proverb 'says. He 
who would bring home the wealth oi 
the Indies must carry the wealth or 
the Indies with him ” so it is in travel- 
ing ; a man must carry knowledge with 
him if he would bring home knowl- 


riety that some count him unhappy 
that never traveled — a kind of pris- 
oner, and pity his case : that, from his 
cradle lo his old age, he beholds the 
same still, still,— still, the same, the 
same, — Burton. 


edge. — J ohnson. 


To be a good traveler argues one no 
ordinary philosopher. A sw^t lai^d- 
scape must sometimes be allowea to 
atone for an indifferent supper, and 
an interesting ruin charm awny the 
remembrance of a hard bed. Tucker- 
man. 


She had resolved that he should travel 
through , , . 

All European climes, by land or sea, 

To mend his former morals, and get new. 
Especially in Prance and Italy, 

(At least this is the thing most people^do). 


Joy! the lost one is restor’d 1 
Sunshine comes to hearth and board. 
From the far-off countries old. 

Of the diamond and red gold, 

From the dusky archer bands, 
Roamers of the desert sands, ^ 

He hath reach’d his home again. 

— Mrs. Hemans. 


The man who, with undaunted toils 
Sails unknown seas to unknown soils, 
With various wonders feasts his sight; 
What stranger wonders does he write! 
We read, and in description view 
Creatures Which Adam never knew: 

For, when we risk no contradiction ^ 

It prompts the tongue to deal in fiction. 

— Gay. 


They change their sky not their 
mind who cross the sea. A busy idle- 
ness possesses us : we seek a hapiy^ 
life, with ships and carriages : the ob- 
ject of our search is present with us. 
—Horace. 


There is probably no country so 
barbarous that would not disclose all 
it knew, if it received etjuivalent in- 
formation ; and I am apt to think 
that a person who was ready to give 
more knowledge than he received 
would be welcome wherever he came. 
• — Goldsmith. 


Thqse who visit foreign nations, but 
who associate only With their own 
countrymen, change their climate, but 
not their customs; they see new meri- 
dians, but the same men ; and with 
heads as empty as their pockets, re- 
turn home with traveled bodies, but 
untraveled minds. — Colton. 


Though sluggards deem it but a foolish 
chase, 

And marvel men should quit their easy 
chair, 

The toilsome way, and long, long league to 


trace; 

Oh! there is sweetness in the mountain air. 
And life, that bloated case can never hope 
to share. — Byron. 


Better sit still where born, I say, 

Wed one sweet woman and love her wellf 
Love- and be loved in the old East way, 
Drink sweet waters, and dream in a spell. 
Than to wander m search of the Blessed 
Isles, 

And to sail the thousands of watery miles 
In search of love, and find you at last 
On the edge of the world, and a curs’d 
outcast. — Joaquin Miller. 


There is nothing gives a man such spirits, 
Leavening his blood as cayenne doth a 
curry, 

As going at full speed— no matter where ita 
Direction be, so ’tis hut in a hurry, 

And merely for the sake of its own merits; 
For the less cause there is for all this 
flurry, 

The greater is the pleasure in arriving 
At the great end of travel— which is driv^ 
ing. —Byron, 


His travel has not stopp’d him 

As you suppose, nor alter’d any freedom, 

But made him far more clear and excellent; 

It drains the grossness of the understand- 
ing, 

And readers active a^d industrious spirits: 

He that knows men’s manners, must of ne* 
cessity 

Best know his own, and mend those by ex* 
amples : 

’T is a dull thing to travel like a mill-horse. 

Still in* the place be was bom in, round 
and blinded. 

.—Beaumont and Fletcher. 


There are two things necessary for 
a traveler to bring him to the end of 
his journey — a knowledge of bis way, 


Perigrination charms onr senses 
with such unspeakable and sweet va- 
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a perseverance in his walk. If he 
walk in a wrong way, the faster he 
goes the farther he is from home; 
if he sit still in the right way, he 
may know his home, but never come 
to it : discreet stays make speedy 
journeys. I will first then know my 
way, ere I begin my walk ; the knowl- 
edge of my way is a good part of my 
journey. — ^Arthur Warwick. 


M« other cares in other jclimes engage, 
Cares that become my birth, and suit my 
age: 

In various knowledge to instruct my 
youth, 

And conquer prejudice, worst foe to truth. 
By foreign arts, domestic faults to mend, 
Enlarge my notions, and my views extend; 
The useful science of the world to know, 
Which books can never teach, nor pedants 
show. — Lord Lyttleton. 

Treachery 

.It is time to fear when tyrants seem 
to kiss. — Shakespeare. 


Men are oftener treacherous through 
weakness than design. — Rochefou- 
cauld. 


In general, treachery, though at 
first sufficiently cautious, yet in the 
end betrays itself. — Livy. 


There’s neither honesty, manhood, 
nor good fellowship in thee. — Shake- 
speare. 


There is no knife that cuts so sharp- 
ly and with such poisoned blade as 
treachery. — Ouiaa. 


There is no traitor like him whose 
domestic treason plants the poniard 
within the breast which trusted to his 
truth. — Byron. 


Deliberate treachery entails punish- 
ment upon the traitor. There is no 
possibiuty of escaping it, even in the 
highest rank to wnlch the consent of 
society can exalt the meanest and 
worst of men.^ — ^Junte. 

Tneaaon 

Treason seldom dw^ with cour- 
age.— Sir Walter Scott 


Rebellion must be managed with 
many 8W<Hrd8; treason to his prince’s 


person may be with one knife. — 
Thomas Fuller. 


Treason pleases, but not the traitor. 
— Cervantes. 


Treason must be made odious. — ^An- 
drew Johnson. 


Treason is not own’d when ’tis descried; 
Successful crimes alone arc justified. 

— Dryden. 


For while the treason I detest. 

The traitor still I love. — Hoole. 


In the clear mind of virtue treason 
can find no hiding-place. — Sir P. Sid- 
ney, 


Treason, which begins by being cau- 
tious, ends by betraying itself. — La- 
martine. 


This principle is old, but true as fate, 

Kings may love treason, but the traitor 
nate. 


— Thomas Dekker. 


The man who pauses on the paths of trea- 
son, 

Halts on a quicksand, the first step en|;ulfs 
him. — Aaron Hill. 


Fellowship in treason is a bad 
ground of confidence. — Burke. 


Tellest thou me of *fifs”? Thou art a 
traitor: 

Off with his bead I ' — Shakespeare. 


Treason is like diamonds*; there ia 
nothing to be made by the small tra- 
der. — Douglas Jerrold. 


Thou art a traitor, and a miscreant; 

Too good to be so, and too bad to live. 

— Shakespeare, 


So Judas kissM Master, 

And erkd — All baiit when as he meant— 
aU barm. — Shakespeare. 


Love of country is one of the loi^- 
est virtue® which the Almighty has 
planted in the human heart, and so 
treason against it has been consid- 
ered among the moat damning sins. 
— Eknery A. Storrs. 


It is the just dec3?ee of Heaven that 
a traitor never sees his danger tiB 
Ms min is at band. — Metastasis, 
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Treason and murder ever kept to- 
gether, as two yolk-devils sworn to 
either’s purpose.— Shakespeare. 


Though those that are betrayed do 
feel the treason sharply, yet the trai- 
tor stands in worse case of woe. — 
Shakespeare. 


er) — may proBt by their example. If 
this be treason, make the most of it 
— Patrick Henry. 

Oh, colder than the wind that freezes 
Founts, that but now in sunshine play’d, 
Is that congealing pang which seizes 
The trusting bosom, when betray’d. 

— Moore. 


Treason doth never prosper; what 
is the reason? Why, if it prosper, 
none dare call it treason. — Sir John 
Harrington. 


Treason is but trusted like the fox; 
Who, ne’er so tame, so cherished, and 
lock’d up. 

Will have a wild trick of his ancestors. 

— Shakespeare. 


The traitor to Humanity is the traitor most 
accursed; 

Man is more than Constitutions; better rot 
beneath the sod, 

Than be true to Church and State while we 
are doubly false to God. — Lowell. 

Trees 

The groves were God’s first temples. 

— Bryant. 


Some guard these traitors to the block of 
death; 

Treason’s true bed and yielder up of breath. 

— Shakespeare. 


Is there not some chosen curse. 

Some hidden thunder in the stores of hea- 
ven, 

Red with uncommon wrath, to blast the 
man , . , 

Who owes his greatness to his country’s 
ruin ? -—Addison. 


A brotherhood of venerable trees. 
— Wordsworth. 


'The mourner yew and builder oak 
were there. — Dryden. 


This is the forest primeval. — Long- 
fellow. 


Grove nods at grove. — Pope. 


Oh, for a tongue to curse the slave. 
Whose treason, like a deadly blight, 
Comes o’er the councils of the bravOj 
And blasts them in their hour of might—! 

— Moore. 


He loves his old hereditary trees.— 
Cowley. 


Slips of yew, silvered in the moon^s 
eclipse. — Shakespeare. 


The man was noble, but with his 
last attempt he wiped it out, destroyed 
his country ; and his name remains to 
the ensuing age abhorred. — Shake- 
speare. 


I know that there are angry spirits 
And turbulent mutterers of stifled treason, 
Who lurk in narrow places, and walk out 
Muffled to whisper curses to the night; 
Disbanded soldiers, discontented ruffians,^ 
And desperate libertines who brawl in 
taverns. — Byron. 


Spare, woodman, spare the beech- 
en tree! — Campbell. 


The dureful oak, whose sap is not 
yet dried. — Spenser. 


Cause not a tree to die. — King of 
Siam. 


A tree in the desert is still a tree. 
— Talmud. 


With evil omens from the harbor sails 
The ill-fated ship that worthless Arnold 
bears; 

God of the southern winds, call up thy 
gales, 

And whistle in rude fury hound his cars. 

— Philip Freneau, 


No tree in all the grove but has its charms^ 
Though each its hue peculiar. 

— Cowper. 


The highest and most lofty trees 
have the most reason to dread the 
thunder. — Rollin. 


Caesar had his Brutus — Charles the 
First, his Cromwell — and George the 
Third — (“Treason!’^ cried the speak- 


A large, branching, aged oak i# 
perhaps the most venerable of all lit* 
animate objects. — Bbenstone* 
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All the tree-tops lay asleep, like 
green waves on the sea. — Shelley. 


A forest of all manner of trees is 
poor, if not disagreeable, in effect ; 
a mass of one species of tree is sub- 
lime. — Ruskin, 


Hence it is that old men do plant 
young trees, the fruit whereof anoth- 
er age shall take. — Sir J. Davies. 


Like some tall tree, the monster 
of the wood, o’ershading all that un- 
der him would grow. — Dryden. 


A tree is a nobler object than a 
prince in his coronation robes. — Pope. 


No gale disturb the trees, nor aspen 
leaves confess the gentle breeze. — ■ 
Gay. 


The trees were unctuous fir, and 
mountain ash. — Dryden. 


The whispering breeze pants on the 
leaves, and dies upon the trees. — Pope. 


Old trees in their living state are 
the only things that money cannot 
command. — Landor, 


Whose roots earth’s centre touch, 
whose heads the skies. — Walter Harte. 


Worn, gray olive-woods, which 
seem the fittest foliage for a dream. 
— Mrs. Browning. 


Next to ye both I love the palm, 
with his leaves of beauty, his fruit 
of balm. — Bayard Taylor. 


Poplars and alders ever quivering 
clayed, and nodding cypress formed a 
fragrant shade, — Pope, 


An oak whose boughs were mossed 
with age, and high top bald with dry 
antiquity,— Shakespeare. 


What planter will attempt to yoke 
a sapling with a falling oak? — Swift* 


Trees the moat lovingly shelter and 
shade us when, like the willow, the 
higher soar their summits the lowlier 
dtwp their boughs. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


In heaven the trees of life ambro- 
sial fruitage bear, and vines yield 
nectar. — Milton. 


The fir-trees dark and high; I used 
to think their slender tops were close 
against the sky. — Hood. 


That forbidden tree, whose mortal 
taste brought death into the world, 
and all our woe. — Milton. 


The osier good for twigs, the pop- 
lar for the mill. — Spenser. 


And winter, that grand old harper, 
smote his thunder-harp of pines. — 
Alexander Smith. 


With every change his features 
played, as aspens show the light and 
shade. — Sir Walter Scott. 


Those green-robed senators of 
mighty woods, tall oaks, branch- 
charmed by the earnest stars, dream, 
and so dream, all night without a stir. 
— Keats. 


But, pcK)r old man, thou prunest a rotten 
tree, 

That cannot so much as a blossom yield 
In lieu of all thy pains and husbandry. 

— Shakespeare. 


Some to the holly hedge 
Nestling repair; and to the thicket some; 
Some to the rude protection of the thorn. 

— Thomson. 


I sit where the leaves of the maple 
and the gnarled and knotted pm are 
circling and drifting around me. — 
Alice Gary. 


I wonder how it is that so cheer- 
tuMooking a tree as the willoT/ should 
ever have become associated with Ideas 
of sadness. — Hamerton. 


These blasted pines, wrecks of a 
single winter, barkless, branchless, a 
blighted ttumk upon a cursed root.^ — ■ 
Byron. 


When we plant a tree, we are doing 
what we can to make our planet a 
more wholesome and happier dwell- 
ing-place for those who come after 
m a not for ourselves.^ — Holmes. , 
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BeaBtiful isles! beaeatb tbe sbh- 
get skies tall, silver-shaftea palm- 
trees rise, between fall orange-^ees 
that shade the living colonade. — Bry- 
ant. 


such doleful supporters. The twigs 
are physic to drive out the folly of 
children. — Fuller. 


A barren detested vale, you see it is; 

The trees, though summer, yet forlorn and 


The trees were ga2i]ig up into the sky. 
Their bare arms stretched in prayer for the 
I snows. — Alex. Smith. 


lean, 

Overcome with moss 


and baleful mistletoe. 
—Shakespeare. 


Ihe trees by the way should^ have 
borne men, and expectation tainted, 
longing for what it had not. Shake- | 
speare. 


Woodman, spare that tree I 
Touch not a single bough! 

In youth it sheltered me. 

And I’ll protect it now. 

— George P. Morris. 


In lands of palm and southern pine ; 
in lands of palm, of orange-blossom, 
of olive, aloe, and maize, and wine. 
Tennyson. 


In all. great arts, as in trees, it is 
the height that charms us; we care 
nothing for the roots or trunks, yet 
it could not be without the aid of 
these. — Cicero. 


Welcome, ye shades I ye bowery Thicketi 
hail! 

Ye lofty Pines! ye venerable Oaks! 

Ye Ashes wild, resounding o’er the steep! 

Delicious is your shelter to the soul. 

—Thomson. 

Hath not old custom made this life more 

Than'^That of painted pomp? Are not 
these woods 

More free from peril than the cnvioua 
court ? —Shakespeare. 


The oak roars when a high wind 
wrestles with it ; the beech shrieks ; 
tbe elm sends forth a long, deep 
groan; the ash pours out moans of 
thrilling anguish. — T. Starr King. 


And all amid them stood the Tree of Life, 
High eminent, blooming ambrosial fruit 
Of vegetable gold. — Milton. 


When the sappy boughs 
Attire themselves with blooms, sweet rudi- 
ments 

Of future harvest. —John Phillips. 


Cedar, and pine, and fir, and branching 
palm, 

A sylvan scene, and as the ranks ascend 
Shade above shade, a woody theatre^ 

Of stateliest view. — Milton. 


Now rings the woodland loud and long, 
The distance takes a lovelier hue. 

And drowned in yonder living blue 
The lark becomes a wghtlcss song. 

— Tennyson.^ 


The woods appear 

With crimson blotches deeply dashed and 
crossed, — 

Sign of the fatal pestilence of Frost. 

— Bayard Taylor. 


The willow is a sad tree, whereof 
such who have lost their love make 
their mourning garlands, and we know 
what exiles hung up their harps upon 


The place is all awave with trees, 
Limes, myrtles, purple-beaded* 

Acacias having drunk the lees 
Of the night-dew, faint headed, 

And wan, grey olive-woods, which seem 
The fittest foHage for a dream. 

— E. B. Bi*owmag. 


But see the fading many-colored Woods, 
Shade deepening over shade, the conmry 
round 

Irabrown; crowded umbrage, dusk and dun, 
Of every hue from wan declining green 
To sooty dark. — Thomsoix. 


Under tbe greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me, 

And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat. 

Come hither, c<Mnc hither, come hither; 

No enemy here shall he see, 

But winter and rough weather, 

— Shakespeare. 


These shades 

Are still the abodes of gladness; the thick 
roof 

Of green and stirring branebea is alive 

And musical with biros, that ting and 
sport 

In wantonness of spirit; while below 

The squirrel, with raised paws and form 
erect, 

Chirps merrily. 

— WiMiam Cullen Bryant. 


The works of a person that builds 
be^la Immediately to decay^ while 
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those of him who plants begin directly 
to improve. In this, planting prom- 
ises a more lasting pleasure than build- 
ing ; which, were it to remain in equal 
perfection, would at best begin to 
moulder and want repairs in imagina- 
tion. Now trees have a circumstance 
that suits our taste, and that is an- 
nual variety. — Shenstone. 


Where is the pride of Summer, — the green 
prime, — 

The many, many leaves all twinkling? — 
three 

On the mossed elm; three on the naked 
lime 

Trembling, — and one upon the old oak treel 

Where is the Dryad’s immortality? 

—Hood. 


Father, thy hand 

Hath reared these venerable columns, thou 

Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou didst 
look doWn 

Upon the naked earth, and, forthwith, rose 

All these fair ranks of trees. They, in thy 
sun, 

Budded, and shook their green leaves in 
thy breeze, 

And shot towards heaven. 

— William Cullen Bryant. 


The woods are hush’d, their music is no 
more; 

The leaf is dead, the yearning past away; 

New leaf, new life — the days of frost are 
o’er: 

New life, new love, to suit the newer 
day: 

New loves are sweet as those that went be- 
fore: 

Free love— free fieldi — we love but while 
we may. —Tennyson. 


The groves were God’s first temples. Ere 
man learned 

To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave. 

And spread the roof above them— ere he 
framed 

The lofty vault, to gather and roll beck 

The sound of anthems; in the darkling 
wood, 

Amidst the cool and silence, he knelt 
down, 

And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 

And supplication. 

— WilHam Cullen Bryant 


The linden broke her ranks and rent 
The woodbine wreaths that bind her, 
And down the middle buss I she went 
“^th au her ^es behind hcrt 
The poplars, in long order due, 

With cypress promenaded* 

The ihodfe^hetd willows two and two 
By rivers gaUopaded. — Tennyson. 


Sure thou did’st flourish oncel and many 
springs, 

Many bright mornings, much dew, many 
showers, 

Passed o’er thy head; many light hearts and 
wings, 

Which now are dead, lodg’d in thy living 
bowers. 

And still a new succession sings and flies; 

Fresh groves grow up, and their green 
branches shoot 

Towards the old and still-enduring skies; 

While the low violet thrives at their root. 

— Henry Vaughan. 


The laurell, meed of mightie conquerours 

And poets sage; the flrre that weepeth 
still; 

The willow, worne of forlorne paramours; 

The eugh, obedient to the bender’s will; 

The birch, for shafts; the sallow for the 
mill; 

The mirrhe sweete-bleeding in the bitter 
wound; 

The warlike beech; the ash for nothing 
ill; 

The fruitfull olive; and the platane round; 

The carver holme; the maple seldom in- 
ward sound. — Spenser. 


Trees have about them something 
beautiful and attractive even to the 
fancy, since they cannot change their 
places, are witnesses of all the changes 
that take place around them; and as 
some reach a great age, they become, 
as it were, historical monuments, and 
like ourselves they have a life, grow- 
ing and passing away, — not being in- 
animate and unvarying like the fields 
and rivers. One sees them passing 
through various stages, and at last 
step by step approaching death, which 
makes them look still more like our- 
selves* — Wilhelm von Humboldt. 


The tremendous unity of the pine 
absorbs and moulds the life of a race. 
The pine shadows rest upon a nation. 
The northern peoples, century after 
century, lived u»der one or other of 
the two great powers of the pine and 
the sea, both infinite. They dwelf 
amidst the forests as they wandered 
on the waves, and saw no end nor 
any other horison. Still the dark, 
green trees, or the dark, green waters 
Jag^ the dawn with their fringe or 
their foam. And whatever elements 
of Imagination, or of warrior strength, 
or of domestic justice were brought 
down by the Norwegian or the Goth 
against the dissoluteness or degra^ 
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datfon of the south of Europe were 
taught them under the green roofs 
and wild penetralia of the pine. 
Euskin. 

Trials 

Trials teach us what we are. — Spur- 
geon. 

C^reat faith must have great trials. 
—Spurgeon. 

When He hath tried me, I shall 
come forth as gold. — Bible. 

Under the shadow of earthly dis- 
appointment, all unconscious to our- 
selves, our Divine Redeemer is walk- 
ing by our side. — E. H. Chapin. 


Prosperity tries the fortunate, ad- 
versity the great. — Pliny the Younger. 


But noble souls, through dust and heat. 

Rise from disaster and defeat 

The stronger. —-Longfellow. 

There are no crown-wearers in hea- 
ven who were not cross-bearers here 
below.— Spurgeon. 

As sure as ever Ood puts His chil- 
dren in the furnace, He will be in 
the furnace with them. — Spurgeon. 


A grievous burthen was thy birth to me; 
Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy, 

— Shakespeare. 


Rocks whereon greatest men have 
oftest wreck’d. — Milton. 


Our dearest hopes in pangs are born, 

The kingliest Kings are crown'd with thorn. 

— Gerald Massey. 


By His trials, God means to purify 
us, to take away all our self-confi- 
dence, and our trust in each other, and 
bring tis into implicit, humble trust 
in Himself. — Horace Bushnell. 


There will be no Christian but w'ill 
have a Gethsemane: but every pray- 
ing Christian will find that there is 
no Gethsemane without its angell — • 
T. Binney. 


“Tribulation worketh patience; and 
atience, experience; and e:meri€nee, 
ope.^’ That Is the order. You can- 


not put patience and experience into 
a parenthesis, and, omitting them, 
bring hope out of tribulation. — Alex- 
ander Maclaren. 


Jesus wept once ; possibly more than 
once. There are times when God 
asks nothing of His children except 
silence, patience, and tears. — Charles 
S. Robinson. 


Reckon any matter of trial to thee 
among thy gains. — Rev. T. Adam. 

All the lessons He shall send 
Are the sweetest:^ 

And His training, in the end, 

Is completest. —F. R. Havergai. 


When our troubles are many we are 
often by grace made courageous in 
serving our God ; we feel that we 
have nothing to live for in this world, 
and we are driven, by hope of the 
world to come, to exhibit zeal, self- 
denial, and industry. — C. H. Spur- 
geon. 


In the time of Jesus the mount ot 
transfiguration was on the way to the 
cross. In our day the cross is on 
the way to the mount of transfigura- 
tion. If you would be on the moun- 
tain, you must consent to pass over 
the road to it. — H. Clay TrumbulL 


Great trials seem to be a necessary 
preparation for great duties. It would 
seem that the more important the en- 
terprise, the more severe the trial 
to which the agent is subjected in his 
preparation. — Edward Thomson. 


Never was there a man of deep 
piety, who has not been brought into 
extremities — who has not been put 
into fire — who has been taught to 
say„ “Though He slay me, yet will I 
trust in Him.” — Richard Cecil. 


God has not chosen to save us with- 
out crosses ; as He has not seen fit to 
create men at once in the full vigor 
of manhood, but has suffered them to 
grow utl by degrees amid all the j^r- 
ils and weaknesses of youth. — Fl^n- 
elon. 


Blessed be the discipline which 
makes me reach out my soul’s root* 
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into closer union with Jesus! Blessed 
be the dews of the Spirit which keep 
my leaf ever green ! Blessed be the 
trials which shake down the ripe, 
golden fruits from the branches. — T. 
L. Cuyler. 


The child of trial, to mortality 

And all its changeful influences given; 
On the green earth decreed to move and 
die, 

And yet by such a fate prepared for 
heaven. — Sir Humphrey Davy. 


God hath many sharp-cutting instu- 
ments and rough files for the polish- 
ing of Ilia jewels; and those He es- 
pecially loves and means to make the 
most resplendent, He hath oftenest 
His tools upon. — Leighton. 


God often lays the sum of His 
amazing providences in very dismal 
afflictions ; as the limner first puts 
on the dusky colors, on which he 
intends to draw the portraiture of 
some illustrious beauty. — Charnock. 


As the musician straineth his 
strings, and yet he breaketh none of 
them, but maketh thereby a sweeter 
melody and better concord; so God, 
through affliction, makes His own bet- 
ter unto the fruition and enjoying of 
the life to come. — Daniel Cawdrey. 


Bvery man will have his own cri- 
terion in forming his judgment of 
others. I depend very much on the 
effect of affliction. I consider how a 
man comes out of the furnace; gold 
will lie for a month in the furnace 
without losing a grain. — Cecil. 


Trials are medicines which our gra- 
?;ious and wise Physician prescribes, 
because we need them; ana He pro- 
portions the frequency and the weight 
of them to what the case requires. 
Let us trust in his skill, and thank 
him for His prescription. — Newton. 


Nothing is intolerable that is nec- 
essary. Now God hath bound thy 
trouble upon thee by His special prov- 
idence, and with a design to try thee, 
and with purposes to reward and 
.-^rown thee. These cords thou canst 
not break, and therefore lie thou down 
gently, and suffer the hand of God 


to do what He pleases. — Jeremy Tay- 
lor. 


The way is dark, my child 1 hut leads to 
light; 

I would not have thee always walk by 
sight. 

My dealings now, thou canst not under- 
stand. 

I meant it so; but I will take thy hand, 

And through the gloom^ lead safely home 
My child! 

— Henry N. Cobb. 


Life has no smooth road for any 
of us; and in the bracing atmosphere 
of a high aim, the very roughness 
only stimulates the climber to stead- 
ier and steadier steps, till that legend 
of the rough places fulfills itself 
at last, “per c.^peru ad astra,^^ over 
steep ways to the stars. — Bishop W. 
0. Doane. 


Pray, pray, thou who also weepest, — 

And the drops will slacken so; 

Weep, weep — and the watch thou keepesL 
With a quicker count will go. 

Think, — the shadow on the dial 
For the nature most undone, 

Marks the passing of the trial, 

Proves the presence of the sun. 

— E, B. Browning. 


It is the easiest thing in the world 
for us to obey God when lie com- 
mands us to do what we like, and to 
trust Him when the path is all sun- 
shine. The real victory of faith is 
to trust God in the dark, and through 
the dark. Let us be assured of this, 
that if the lesson and the rod are of 
His appointing, and that His all-wise 
love has engineered the deep tunnel 
of trial on the heavenward road. He 
will never desert us during the disci- 
pline. The vital thing for us is not 
to deny and desert Him. — T. L. Cuy- 
ler. 


Purge me, or Lord, though it be 
with fire. Bum up the chaff of van- 
ity and self-indulgence, of hasty 
prejudice, second-hand dogmas — husks 
which do not feed my soul, with which 
I cannot be content, of which I feel 
ashamed daily — and if there be any 
grain of wheat in me, any word or 
thought or power of action which 
may be of use as seed for my nation 
after me, gather it, oh Lord, into Thy 
garner. — Charles Kingsley, 
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Maa shows his character best in 
trifles. — Schopenhauer. 

Trifles themselves are elegant in 
him. — Pope. 

Men are led by trifles. — Napoleon. 

These little things are great to little 
men. — Goldsmith. 


Things fit only to give weight to 
smoke. — Persius. 

A snapper-up of unconsidered tri- 
fles. — Shakespeare. 

A small imkindness is a great of- 
fence. — Hannah More. 


Triflers not even in trifles can ex- 
cel. — Young. 

There iis nothing insignificant, noth- 
ing ! — Coleridge. 

The gay motes that people the sun- 
beams. — Milton. 


The smallest hair throws its shad- 
ow. — Goethe. 


Trifles make up the happiness or 
the misery of mortal life. — ^Alexander 
Smith. 


We must not stand upon trifles. — 
Cervantes. 


A trifle makes a dream, a trifle 
breaks. — Tennyson. 


By great efforts obtain great trifles. 
— ^Terence. 


These trifles will lead to serious 
mischief. — Horace. 


The chains which cramp us most are 
those which weigh on us leasts — ^Mme. 
Swetchine. 


It is but the littleness of man that 
seeth no greatness in trifles.-^ Wendell 
Phillips. 


Affection, like melancholy, magni- 
fies trifles. — Leigh Hunt, 


Trifles discover a character, more 
than actions of importance. — S hen- 
stone. 


Contentions for trifles can get but 
a trifling victory. — Sir P. Sidney. 


The journey of a thousand miles 
begins with one pace. — Lao-Tze. 


Little things console us, because lit- 
tle things afflict us. — Pascal. 


Alas I by what slight means are 
great affairs brought to destruction. — 
Claudianus, 


A drop of water is as powerful as 
a thunder-bolt — Huxley. 


There is a kind of latent omnis- 
cience, not only in every man, but 
in every particle. — Emerson. 


Trifles light as air are to the jeal- 
ous confirmations strong as proofs of 
holy writ. — Shakespeare. 


The pathetic almost always con- 
sists in the detail of little circum- 
stances. — Gibbon. 


Trifles render us miserable, but tri- 
fles also console ns. — Eomamville. 


What mighty contests rise from 
trivial things! — Pope. 


A stray hair, by its continued irri- 
tation, may give more annoyance than 
a smart blow. — Lowell. 


There some trifles well habited, as 
there are some fools well clothetl. — 
Chamfort 


Trifles lighter than straws are lev- 
ers in the building up of character, 
— ^Tapper, 


The creation of a thousand forests 
is in one acorn.-— Emerson. 


The earth hath bubbles, as the wa- 
ter has, and these are of them. — 
I Shakespeare, 


The power of duly appreciating 

little thmga belongs to a great mind; 
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% narrow-minded man lias it not, for 
to him they are great things. — Whate- 
ly. 

At every trifle scorn to take offence; 

That always shows great pride or little 
sense. — Pope. 

Seeks painted trifles and fantastic toys, 

And eagerly pursues imaginary joys. 

— Akenside. 

A weak mind is like a microscope, 
which magnifies trifling things, but 
cannot receive great ones. — Chester- 
field. 

Those who bestow too much appli- 
cation on trifling things become gen- 
erally incapable of great ones. — 
Eochefoucauld. 

Think nought a trifle, though it 
small appear; small sands the moun- 
tain, moments make the year. — Young 

Each particle of matter is an im- 
mensity, each leaf a world, each in-' 
sect an inexplicable compendium, — 
Iiavater. 

Those who place their affections at 
first on trifles for amusement, will 
find these trifles become at last their 
most serious concerns. — Goldsmith. 

A fly is a very light burden ; but if 
it were perpetually to return and set- 
tle on one’s nose; it >*aight weary us 
6t our very lives. — Fredrika Bremer. 

A grain of sand leads to the fall 
of a mountain when the moment has 
come for the mountain to fall. — Ernest 
Renan. 

Trifles we should not let plague us 
only, but also gratify us; we should 
seise not their polson-biM|« hut 
their honey-bags also. — Richter. 

gentlemen, we sit too long on trifles. 
And waste the time, whkh looks for other 
revels. —Shakespeare, 

Exploding many things under the 
name of trifles is a very false proof 
either of wisdom or magnanimity, and 
a great check to virtnous actions with 
r^rd to fame, — Swift 


The soft droppes of raine perce the 
hard marble, many strokes overthrow 
the tallest oke, — Lyly. 

Rivers from bubbling springs 
Have nse at first; and great, from abject 
things. — Middleton. 

What will this boaster produce 
worthy of this mouthing? The moun- 
tains are in labor ; a ridiculous mouse 
will be born. — Horace, 

When I see the elaborate study and 
ingenuity displayed by woman in the 
pursuit of trifles, I feel no doubt of 
their capacity for the most herculean 
undertakings. — -Tulia Ward Howe, 

The great moments of life are but 
moments like the others. Your doom 
is spoken in a word or two. A single 
look from the eyes, a mere pressure 
of the hand, may decide it; or of the 
lipg though they cannot speak.— 
Thackeray. 

Petty vexations may at times be 
petty, but still they are vexations. 
The smallest and most inconsiderable 
annoyances are the most piercing. — 
Montaigne. 

It has been well observed that the 
misery of man proceeds not from any 
single crush of overwhelming evil, but 
from small vexations continually re- 
peated.— J ohnson. 

A slight answer to an intricate and 
useless question, is a fit cover to such 
a dish, — a cabbage-leaf is good 
•enough to cover a dish of mushrooms. 
— Jeremy 'Taylor. 

There is a vigilance and judgment 
I about trifles which men only get by 
living in a crowd; and those are the 
ttlfim of detail, on which the suc- 
cess of execution depen ds.^ — Horner. 

A little, and a little, collected to- 
gether become a great deal; the heap 
in the bam consists of single grains, 
and drop and drop from an Inunda- 
tion.-^Saadi. 

There is nothing too little for so 
little a creature as mam It Is by 
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studying little things that we attain 
the great art of having as little mis- 
ery and as much happiness as pos- 
sible. — Johnson. 


Whoever shall review his life, will 
find that the whole tenor of his con- 
duct has been determined by some 
accident of no apparent moment. — 
Johnson. 


We are not only pleased, but turn- 
ed, by a feather. The history ^ of 
man is a calendar of straws. It 
the nose of Cleopatra had been short- 
er,” said Pascal, in his brilliant way, 
“Antony might have kept the world. 
— ^Willmott. 


Nothing is small or great in God’s 
sight. Whatever He wills^ becomes 
great to us, however seemingly tri- 
fling; and if once the voice^ of con- 
science tells us that He requires any- 
thing of us, we have no right to meas- 
ure its importance. — Jean Nicolas 
Grou. 


As small letters hurt the sight, so 
do small matters him that is too much 
intent upon them; they vex and stir 
up anger, which begets an evil habit 
in him in reference to greater affairs. 
— Plutarch. 


There is no real elevation of mind 
in a contempt of little things ; it is, 
on the contrary, from too narrow 
views that we consider those things 
of little importance which have in 
fact such extensive consequefices. — 
F6nelon. 


It is in those acts called trivialities 
that the seeds of joy are forever 
wasted, until men and women look 
around with haggard faces at the de- 
vastation their own waste has made, 
and say the earth bears no harvest 
of sweetness, calling their denial 
knowledge. — George Eliot. 


He that resigns his peace to little 
castalties, and suffers the course of 
his life to be interrupted for fortui- 
tous inadvertencies or offences, deliv- 
lffc*s up himself to the direction of the 
wind, and loses all that constancy and 


equanimity which constitutes the chief 
praise of a wise man. — Dr. Johnson. 


There is not one grain in the uni- 
verse, either too much or too little, 
nothing to be added, nothing to be 
spared ; nor so much as any one par- 
ticle of it, that mankind may not be 
either the better or the worse for, ac- 
cording as it is applied. — L’Estrange. 


A spark is a molecule of matter, 
yet may it kindle the world; vast is 
the mighty ocean, but drops have 
made it vast. Despise not thou small 
things, either for evil or for good ; 
for a look may work thy ruin, or a 
word create thy wealth. — Tupper. 


Frivolous curiosity about trifles, and 
laborious attentions to little objects 
which neither require nor deserve a 
moment’s thought, lower a man, who 
from thence is thought (and not un- 
justly) incapable of greater matters. 
Cardinal de Retz very sagaciously 
marked out Cardinal Chigi for a little 
mind, from the moment he told him 
that he had wrote three years with the 
same pen, and that it was an excellent 
go^d one still. — Chesterfield. 


In mortals there is a care for tri- 
fles which proceeds from love and con- 
science, and is most holy; and a care 
for trifles which comes of idleness 
and frivolity, and is most base. And 
so, also, there is a gravity proceeding 
from thought, which is most noble? 
and a gavity proceeding from dul- 
ness and mere incapability of enjoy- 
ment, which is most base, — Ruskim 


Great merit or great failings will 
make you respected or despised ; but 
trifles, little attentions, mere nothings, 
either done or neglected, will make you 
either liked or disliked, in the general 
run of the world. Examine yourself, 
why you like such and such people and 
dislike such and such others; and you 
will find that those different senti- 
ments proceed from very slight causea 
— Chesterfield. 


The mind of the greatest man on 
earth is not so independent of circum- 
stances as not to feel inconvenienced 
by the merest buazing noise about 
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him ; it does not need the report of 
a cannon to disturb his thoughts. The 
creaking of a vane or a pully is quite 
enough. Do not wonder that he rea- 
sons ill just now ; a fly is buzzing 
by his ear; it is quite enough to un- 
fit him for giving good counsel. — 
Pascal. 


It is curious to observe the tri- 
umph of slight incidents over the 
mind ; and what incredible weight 
they have in forming and governing 
our opinions, noth of men and things, 
that trifles light as air shall waft a 
belief into the soul, and plant it so 
immovable within it, that Euclid's 
demonstrations, could they be brought 
to batter it in breach, should not all 
have power to overthrow it I — Sterne. 

Trinity Sunday 

To-day we are called upon to keep 
the festival of revelation. Every oth- 
er great festival of our Church com- 
memorates a fact through which God 
has been pleased to teach men some- 
thing of Ilis purpose of love; Trin- 
ity Sunday encourages us to reflect 
for a brief space on that final truth, 
most absolute, mosl; elementary, most 

E raotical, which gives unity and sta- 
ility to all knowledge. The view 
of the Divine nature which it offers 
for our devout contemplation is the 
charter of human faith. — Bishop 
Brook F. Westcott, D, D. 


The light of the sun, the light of the 
moon, and the light of the air, in^ 
nature and substance are one and the^ 
same light, and yet they are there dis- 
tinct lights: the light of the sun be- 
ing of itself, and from none; the light 
of the moon from the sun ; and the 
light of the air from them both. So the 
Divine Nature is one, and the per- 
sona three; subsisting, after a diverse 
manner, in one and the same Nature* 
— R. Newton. 


He who goes about to speak of the 
mystery of the Trinity, and does it 
by words, and names of man’s inven- 
tion, talking of essence and existence 
hypostases and personalities, priority 
in oo-equaiity, and unity in plurali- 
ti«», may amuse himself and build 


a tabernacle in his head, and talk 
something — he knows not what ; but 
the renewed man, that feels the pow- 
er of the Father, to whom the Son is 
become wisdom, sanctification, and re- 
demption, in whose heart the love 
of the Spirit of God is shed abroad — 
this man, tho he understand nothing 
of what is unintelligible, yet he alone 
truly understands the Christian doc- 
trine of the Trinity. — Jeremy Taylor. 


The two principal names which are 
applied to Deity in the Old Testament 
are Jehovah and God (in Hebrew, 
EloMm). The former is God’s prop- 
er name, and clearly applies to the 
divine essence. This name is always 
singular, and may be rendered, “He 
who exists.” The other name, Aleim 
or Elohim, in plural. And the question 
occurs. Why is the name Jehovah, 
which refers to His essence, always 
singular? Plainly, to express the uni- 
ty of the divine essence. Why is the 
other, Elohim, plural? As clearly to 
denote a plurality of persons in the 
(godhead. — Field. 


Father of heaven, whose love profound 
A ransom for our souls hath found, 
Before Thy throne we sinners bend: 

To us Thy pardoning love extend. 

Almi^ty Son, incarnate Word, 

Our rronhet, Priest, Redeemer, Lord, 
Before lliy throne we sinners bend: 

To us Tliy saving grace extend. 

Eternal ^i^irit, by whose breath 

The soul is raised from sin and death, 

Before Thy throne we sinners bend: 

To us Thy quickening power extend. 

Jehovah,- — Father, Spirit, Son, — 
Mysterious Godhead, Three in One, 
Before Thy throne we sinne^^s bend: 
Grace, pardon, life, to us extend, 

—Edward Cooper. 


This symbol, light, is composed of 
three parts, one visible and two in- 
visible; first, illuminative rays, which 
affect our vision, and by tbeir Fraun- 
hofer lines bring to us a knowledge 
of the substance of the suns from 
which they spring; second, chemical 
rays, which cause growth, and give the 
results of photography; ajid, third, 
the principle called heat, separate from 
either. Bo is God revealed— three per- 
sons in one God. No man hath seen 
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the Father, or the Holy Ghost: hut 
the Sou has been seen of men. Each 
of these component parts is capable 
of separate and independent action. 
Bach can be sundered from the oth- 
er, and still retain its full efficiency. 
The illuminative rays still stream with 
their incredible swiftness, still bloom 
with incomprehensible color, ana still 
bear their records of other worl^, 
after the other two component parts 
have been turned to other work. There 
could be no other so happy illustra- 
tion of the incomprehensib^ triune 
nature of God.— Dr. H. W. Warren. 


Here is a mystery, the stupendop 
mystery of the Christian religion, the 
ineffable mystery of three persons in 
one God. We cannot define it. Ev- 
ery human attempt at definition in- 
volves it in deeper mystery. The ar^h- 
metic of heaven is beyond us. Xet 
this is no more mysterious and in- 
explicable than the trinity of ^our 
own nature ; body, soul, and spirit ; 
and no man has ever shown that it 
involved a contradiction or in any 
way conflicted with the testimony of 
our senses or with demonstrated truth ; 
and we must accept it by the power 
of a simple faith, or rush into trithe- 
ism on the one hand or unitarianism 
on the other. — Fredk. D. Power, D. B. 


This, then, appears to be the solu- 
tion of our trinitarian difficulty; to 
concentrate our thoughts and our af- 
fections on God the Son as He is re- 
vealed to us in Christ; to adore Him 
as the Creator, Preserver, all-wise 
Ruler and Redeemer of the world; to 
worship Him as the ever-present King 
and Head of His Church; and to look 
forward to the eternal enjoyment of 
His presence in heaven, as the con- 
summation of our happiness, as “all 
our salvation and all our desire.” 
“Almighty God, who hast given us 
grace at this time with one accord 
to make our common supplications 
unto Thee, and dost promise that 
when two or three are gathered to- 
gether in Thy name, Thou wilt grant 
their requests, fulfil now, 0 Lord, the 
desires an<J petitions of Thy servants, 
as may be most expedient for them; 
granting us in this world knowle^e 


of Thy tfuth, and in the world tc 

come life everlasting. Amen .” — A 

Prayer of St. Chrysostom. 

There be three grand principles — life, gen- 
eration, and obedience — 

Shadowing, in every creature, the Spirit, 
and the Father, and the Son. 

There be three ^ grand unities, variously 
mixed in trinities, 

The rose, and the ruby, and the pearl; 
each one is made of three; 

And the three be the like ingredients, min- 
gled in diverse measures. 

Thyself hast within thyself body, and life, 
and mind; 

Matter, and breath, and instinct, unite in 
all beasts of the field; 

Substance, coherence, and weight, fashion 
the fabrics of the earth; 

The will, the doing, and the deed, combine 
to frame a fact; 

The stem, the leaf, and the flower; begin- 
ning, middle, and end; 

Cause, circumstance, consequent; and every 
three is one. 

Yea, the very breath of man’s life consist- 
eth of a trinity of vapors. 

And the noonday light is a compound, the 
triune shadow of Jehovah. 

— Martin F. Tupper. 


Holy, holy, holy! Lord God Almighty; 
Early in the morning our song shall rise to 
Thee, 

Holy, holy, holy, merciful and mighty; 

God in three persons, blessed Trinity. 



the glassy sea, 

Cherubim and seraphim falling down before 
Thee, 

Which wert, and art, and evermore shalt 
be. 


Holy, holy, holyl tho the darfcn^a hide 
iTiee, 

Tho the eye of sinful man Thy glory may 
not see. 

Only Thou art holy; there is none beside 
Thee 

Perfect in power, in love, and purity. 


Holy, holy, holy! I-ord Cod Almighty; 

All Thy works shall praise Thy name, in 
earth and sky and sea: 

Holy, holy, holy, merciful and mighty; 
God in three persons, blesiJed Trinity. 
Amen. — Reginald Heber. 


Tlronlileg 

Troubles, like babies, grow larger 
by nursing. — Lady Holland. 


Trifling troubles find utterance; 
de^ltr telt pangs are — Seneoa, 
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It is not designed that the road 
should be made too smooth for us here 
upon earth. — Jane Porter, 

The true way to soften one’s trou- 
bles is to solace those of others. — Mme. 
de Maintenon. 


No evil lost is wailed when it is 
gone. — Shakespeare. 

Man is born to trouble, as the sparks 
fly upward. — Bible. 


Trouble and perplexity drive us to 
prayer, and prayer driveth away trou- 
ble and perplexity, — Melancthon. 


In this wild world the fondest and 
the best are the most tried, most 
troubled and distressed. — Crabbe. 


The greater our dread of crosses, 
the more necessary they are for us. — 
F^nelon. 


Know this, that troubles come 
swifter than the things we desire. — 
Plautus. 


Crosses are of no use to us but In- 
asmuch as we yield ourselves up to 
them and forget ourselves. — Pfinelon. 


There are people who are always 
anticipating trouble, and in this way 
they manage to enjoy many sorrows 
that never really happen to them. — 
H. W. Shaw. 


Many minds that have withstood 
the most severe trials have been bro- 
ken down by a auceession of ignoble 
cares.““Lady Blessington. 


Annoyance is man’s leaven; the el- 
ement of movement, without which 
we would grow mouldy. — Feuchters- 
IdDon. 


Troubles are exceedingly gregarious 
in their nature, and flying in flocks 
are apt to perch capriciously. — Dick- 
ens, 


Are yon home down by trouble, re- 
member the apt words of Carlyle: 
‘^he eternal stars shine out as soon 
as it Is dark enough.” — ^Beecher. 


We are born to trouble; and we 
may depend upon it, whilst we live 
in this world, we shall have it, though 
with intermissions. — Sterne. 


Men are born to trouble at firsts 
and exercised in it all their days. 
There is a cry at the beginning of 
life, and a groan at its close. — ^Bev. 
W. Arnot. 


In adverse hours the friendship of 
the good shines most; each prosper- 
ous day commands its friends. — Eu- 
ripides, 


Thou art never at any time nearer 
to God than when under tribulation; 
which He permits for the purifica- 
tion and beautifying of thy soul. — 
Miguel Molinos. 


Tribulation will not hurt you un- 
less it does — what, alns! it too often 
does — unless it hardens you, and 
makes you sour and narrow and scep- 
tical. — Chapin. 


It is a note 

Of upstart greatness to observe and waich 
For tnese poor trifles, which the noble mind 
Neglects and scorns. — Ben Jonson. 


Men’s happiness springe mainly 
from moderate troubles, which afford 
the mind a healthful stimulus, and are 
followed by a reaction which produces 
a cheerful flow of spirits. — E- Wig- 
glesworth. 


Petty vexations may at times be 
patty, but still they are vexations. 
The smallest and most inconsiderable 
annoyances are the most piercing. As 
small letters weary the eye most, so 
also the smallest affairs disturb us 
most — Montaigne. 


Det a man who wants to find abun- 
dance of employment procure a wom- 
an and a ship : for no two things do 
produce more trouble if you begin to 
eailp them; neither are these two 
things ever eauipped enough. — Flautus. 


Outward attacks and trouble rath- 
er fix than unsettle the Christian, as 
tempests from without only serve to 
root the oak faster; whilst an inward 
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canker will gradually rot and decay 
it. — Hannak More. 


If you tell your troubles to God, 
you put them into the grave ; they 
will never rise again when you have 
committed them to him. If you roll 
your burden anywhere else, it will roll 
back again, like the stone of Sisyphus. 
— Spurgeon. 


Now, God hath bound thy troubles 
upon thee with a design to try thee, 
and with purposes to reward and 
crown thee. The cords thou eanst 
not break ; and therefore lie thou 
down gently, and suffer the hand of 
God to do what He please.— J eremy 
Taylor, 


Troubles are usually the brooms 
and shovels that smooth the road to a 
good man’s fortune, of which he little 
dreams; and many a man curses the 
rain that falls upon his head, and 
knows not that it brings abundance 
to drive away hunger. — Basil. 


Quick is the succession of human 
events. The cares of to-day are sel- 
dom the cares of to-morrow ; and when 
we lie down at night, we may safely 
say to most of our troubles, “Ye have 
done your worst, and we shall meet 
no more.” — Cowper. 


Make up your mind to the prospect 
of sustaining a certain measure of 
pain and trouble in your passage 
through life. By the blessing of God 
this will prepare you for it; it will 
make you thoughtful and resigned 
without interfering with your cheer- 
fulness. — ^J. H. Newman. 


You can imagine thistle-down so 
light that when you run after it your 
running motion would drive it away 
from you, and that the more you tried 
to catch it the faster it would fly from 
your grasp. And it should be with 
every man, that, when he ia chased 
by ‘troubles, they, chasing, shall raise 
hhn higher and higher. — Beecher. 


I saw a delicate flower had grown 
up two feet high between the horse’s 
path and the wheel tracks An inch 
more to the right or left had sealed 


its fate, or an inch higher; and yet 
it lived to flourish as much as if it 
had a thousand acres of untrodden 
space around it, and never knew the 
danger it incurred. It did not borrow 
trouble, nor invite an evil fate by 
apprehending it. — Thoreau. 

Trust 

Whoso trusteth in the Lord, happy 
is he. — Bible. 


There is none deceived but he that 
trusts. — Franklin. 


Public office is a public trust.— 
Dan. S. Lamont. 


You may trust him in the dark. — 
Cicero. 


Treason is greatest where trust ia 
greatest. — Dryden. 


To be trusted is a greater compli- 
ment than to be loved. — George Mac- 
Donald. 


Women are proverbially credulous. 
— Lavater. 


Women are more credulous than 
men. — Victor Hugo. 


To build upon a foolish woman’s 
promise ! — Shakespeare. 


Will cast the spear and leave the 
rest to Jove. — Homer. 


I believe in God, and I trust myself 
in His hands. — J. A. Garfield. 


Make not Christ a liar in distrust- 
ing His promise. — Rutherford. 


Trust few men ; above all, keep 
your follies to yourself. — Bir Waite* 
Raleigh. 


I think we may safely trust a good 
deal more than we do. — Thoreau. 


Who has passed bv the gates of dls* 
illusion has died twice. — Ouida. 


I repeat, * ♦ ♦ that all power is a 
trust— **that we are accountable foi 
its exercise. — BenJ. Dkraell 
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The soul and spirit that animates 
and keeps up society is mutual trust. 
— South. 


Trust in God for great things. With 
your five loaves and two fishes He 
will show you a way to feed thou- 
sands. — Horace Bushnell. 


When a man assumes a public trust, 
he should consider hinaself as public 
property. — Thos. Jefferson. 


The less you trust others, the less 
you will be deceived. — Rochefoucauld. 

The greatest trust between man and 
man is trust of giving counsel.— Ba- 
con. 


How calmly may we commit oui> 
selves to the hands of Him who bears 
up the world! — Jean Paul Richter. 


An undivided heart, which worships 
God alone, and trusts Him as it 
^uld, is raised above anxiety for 
earthly wants.— J. 0. Geikie. 


If, like Jacob, you trust God in 
little things, He may answer you by 
great things. — ^J. R. Macduff. 


I can forgive a foe, but not a mis- 
tress and a friend; treason is there 
in its most horrid shape, where trust 
is greatest! — Dryden. 


That, in tracing the shade, I shall find out 
the sun, 

Trust to me! — Lord Lytton. 


If he were 

To he made honest by an act of parliament 
I should not alter in my :^lth of him. 

—Ben Jonson. 


Trust men, and they will be true 
to you; treat them greatly, and they 
will show themselves great, — Bmer- 
mxL 


The confidence which we have in 
ourselv^ gives birth to much of that 
which we have in others. — La Roche- 
foucauld. 


There is something so beautiful in 
tm%t that even the moet hardened liar 
must needs feel a certain respect for 


those who confide in him. — Marie Eb- 
ner-Eschenbach. 


The woman who yields to promises 
sets her bark afloat upon a raging 
sea. In fulfillment alone lies safety. — ■ 
Alfred Bougeart. 


When we trust our brother, whom 
we have seen, we are learning to trust 
God, whom we have not seen, — James 
Freeman Clarke. 


I well believe » 

Thou wilt not utter what thou dost not 
know; 

And so far will I trust thee. 

— Shakespeare. 


The mistakes committed by women 
are almost always the result of her 
faith in the good and her confidence 
in the truth. — Balzac. 


to the blind” 

Thou art, 0 Godl Earth I no longer see, 
Yet trustfully my spirit looks to thee. 

— Alice Bradley NcaL 


The appointing power of the Pope 
is treated m a public trust, and not 
as a personal perquisite.-Ohas. Sum- 
ner, 


You must cast yourself on God’s 
gospel with all your weight, without 
any hanging back, without any doubt, 
without even the shadow of a suspi- 
cion that it will give. — Alexander 
Maclaren. 


I would sooner walk in the dark, 
and hold hard to a promise of my 
God, than trust in the light of the 
brightest day that ever dawned.— 0. 
H. Spurgeon. 


t know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

X only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 

—Whittier. 


Exercise your God-given power of 
trust I<ook up I Salvation is pro- 
vided, and nothing remains to be done. 
Take hold I Take hold I Bo not wait I 
— Bishop Janes. 


I trust you as holy men trust God ; 
you could do nought that was not 
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pure and loving, though the deedj 
might pierce me unto death. — George 
Eliot. 


The world is an old woman, that 
mistakes any gilt farthing for a gold 
coin; whereby, being often cheated, 
she will henceforth trust nothing but 
the common copper. — Carlyle. 


Public officers are the servants and 
agents of the people, to execute laws 
which the people have made and with' 
in* the limits of a constitution which 
they Have established. — Grover Cleve- 
land. 


It is not fit the public trusts should 
be lodged in the hands of any till they 
are first proved and found fit for the 
business they are to be entrusted with. 
— Mathew Henry. 


Better trust all and be deceived, 

And weep that trust and that deceiving. 
Than doubt one heart, that, if believed, 
Had^ blessed one’s life with true believ- 
ing. — Frances Anne Kemble. 


To execute laws is a royal office; to 
execute orders is not to be a king. 
However, a political executive magisr- 
tracy, though merely such, is a great 
trust. — Burke. 


O holy trust! 0 endless sense of rest! 

Like the beloved John 
To lay his head^ upon the Saviour’s breast. 
And thus to journey on! 

— Longfellow, 


Youth, health, and hope may fade, but 
there is left 

A soul that trusts in Heaven, though thus 
of all bereft. 

— Emma Catherine Embury. 

If thou be subject to any great van- 
ity or ill (from which I hope God will 
bless thee) , then therein trust no man ; 
for every man’s folly ought to be his 
greatest secret.— Sir Walter Raleigh. 


The ordinary saying is, Count money 
after your father; so the same pru- 
dence adviseth to measure the ends of 
all counsels, though uttered by never so' 
intimate a friend. — F. Osborn. 


Women are safer in perilous situa- 
wone and emergencies than men, and 


might be still more so if they trusted 
themselves more confidingly to the 
chivalry of manhood. — Hawthorne. 


Father, perfect my trust; 

Let my spirit feel in death 
That her feet are firmly set 
On the rock of a living faith! 

— Phoebe Cary. 


If thou couldst trust, poor soul! 

In Him who rules the whole, 

Thou wouldst find peace and rest; 
Wisdom and sight are well, but trust it 
best. — A. A. Proctor. 


Take special care that thou never 
trust any friend or servant with any 
matter that may endanger thine estate ; 
for so Shalt thou make thyself a bond- 
slave to him that thou trustest, and 
leave thyself always to his mercy. — 
Sir Walter Raleigh, 


Trust not any man with thy life, 
credit, or estate. For it is mere folly 
for a man to enthrall himself to his 
friend, as though, occasion being of- 
fered, he should not dare to become an 
enemy. — ^Lord Burleigh. 


That which befits us, embosomed In 
beauty and wonder as we are, is cheer- 
fulness, and courage, and the endeavor 
to realize our aspirationa Shall not 
the heart which has received so much 
.trust the power by which it lives?— 
Emerson. 


Happy he with such a mother! 
Faith in womankind beats with his 
blood, and trust In all things high 
comes easy to him ; and though he trip 
and fall he shall not blind his soul with 
clay, — Tennyson. 


Let not the titles of consanguinity 
betray you into a prejudicial trust; nn 
blood being apter to raise a fever, or 
cause a consumption sooner in your 
poor estate, than that which Is nearest 
your own. — F. Osborn. 


’All persons poss^sing any portion of 
power ought to be strongly and aw* 
fully impressed with an i^a that they 
act in trust, and that they are to ac* 
count for their conduct in that trust 
to the one great Master, Author and 
Founder of society.— Bnrka 
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Public office is a public trust, the 
authority and opportunities of which 
must be used as absolutely as the pub- 
lic moneys for the public benefit, and 
not for the purposes of any individual 
or party. — Dorman B. Eaton. 


]\Iy trust is not that I am holy, hut 
that, being unholy, Christ died for me. 
]My rest is hero, not in what I am 
or shall bo or feel or know, but in 
wliat Christ is and must be,' — in what 
Christ did and is still doing as He 
stands before yonder throne of glory. 

C. II. Spurgeon. 


Wo come, in onr trust, unto Cod, 
and the moment we so embrace Him, 
by coiumitling our total being and eter- 
nity to Him, wo find every thing is 
transformed. Ther 4 ‘ is life in us from 
God; a kind of Cjlirist-oonsciouHnesa is 
opened in us, testifying with the 
apostle, — Christ liveth in me. — Horace 
Buahnelh 


We nre only asking you to give to 
Christ that which you give to others, 
to transfer tlio old emotions, the bless- 
ed eniotlcms, the exercise of which 
makes gladness in the fife here below, 
to transfer them to Him, and to rest 
safe in the Lord. Faith is trust — ' 
Alexander Maclaren. 


A friend called on me when I was 
ill. to settle some business. My head 
was too much confused bv my indis- 
position to understand fullv what he 
said, but I had such unfiuiited confi- 
dence In him that I did whatever he 
bid me, in the fullest assurance that it 
was right. How simply I can trust in 
man, and how little in God I How nn- 
rensonable la a pure act of faith in 
one like ot^rsclves, if we cannot repose 
die lam© faith In God.— -Hichard C^ii. 


Other rtfiige have t none; 

Hangi my helpless smtl on Thee| 
Leave, sfe, leivo me not slonc. 

Still support and comfort mei 
AU my trust on Thins is stayed, 

All my help from Thee i bring; 
Cover my dttttiseless bttd 
With the shadow of Thy wbiK. 

—Charles Wesley. 


ConQinlt yourself thni to God! He 
Will bi yottf Himself wifi 


travel with you, as we are told He did 
with the Israelites, to bring them step 
by step across the desert to the prom- 
ised land. Ah ! what will be your 
blessedness, if you will but surrender 
yourself into the hands of God, per- 
mitting Him to do whatever Pie will, 
not according to your desires, but ac- 
cording to His own good pleasure?— 
F^neion. 


It IS a view of God that compensates 
every thing else, and enables the soul 
to rest in His'bosom. How, when the 
child in the night screams with terror, 
hearing sounds that it knows not of, 
is that child ^omforted and put to rest? 
Is it by a philosophical explanation 
that the sounds were made by the rats 
111 the partition? Is it by imparting 
entomological knowledge? No ; it is by 
the mother raking the child in her lap, 
and singing : sweetly to it, and rocking 
it. And th'if* child thinks nothing of 
the explanation, but only of the moth- 
er. — II. W, feeccher. 


Trust with a child-like dependence 
upon God, and you shall fear no evil, 
for be assured that even “if the enemy 
comes in like a flood’' the Spirit of the 
Lord will lift up a standard against 
him. While at that dread hour, when 
the world cannot help you, when all 
the powers of nature are in vain, yea, 
when your heart and your flesh shall 
fail you, you will be enabled still to 
rely with peace upon Him who has 
said, “I will be the strength of thy 
heart and thy portion forever.” — Ii, 
Blunt, 

Tratli 

Truth is mighty and it will prevail 
— Esdras. 


Sacrifice life to truth. — Rousseau. 


Pure truth is for God alone. — Les» 
afng. 


The language of truth Is simple.-— 
Euripides. 


Abstract truth Is the eye of reaeon. 
■Eousseau, 


Truth and luatlce are the immutable 
laws of social order.— Laplace, 
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Truth needs no color; beauty, no 
pencil. — Shakespeare. 

Truth is always straightforward.— 
Sophocles. 

Truth is truth, to\the end of reckon* 
ing. — Shakespea re. \ 

Truth hath a~quiS^breast.— Shake- 
speare. 

All truth contains an echo of sad- 
ness. — F. W. Trafford. 

Arm thyself for the Hruth !— Bul- 
wer-Lytton. 

The jealous keys of tilth’s eternal 
doors. — Shelley. 

Truth is the summit of being. — 
Emerson. 

The naked truth. — Horace. 

Endless is the sear 9 fii of truth. — 
Sterne. ( 

The expression of tfuth Is simplicity, 

- — Seneca. 

Truth needs no flowers of speech. — 
Pope. 

Truth is the edict of God. — H. W. 
Shaw. 

Truth alone wounds. — Napoleon I. 


0 mighty power or truth! — Cicero. 


Truth is truth howe’er it strike. — 
Robert Browning. 

How sweet the words of truth 
breathed from the lips of lore ! — James 
Beattie. 


There is no need of words; believe 
facts. — Ovid. 


The truth of truths is love.— 'Bafley. 


For truth is unwelcome, however 
divine. — Cowper. 

Whoever lives true life will love 
true love. — B. Broy^ning, 


Don’t be ‘‘consistent, ” but be simply 
true. — Holmes. 

There is but one poetry,-— true 
poetry. — Goethe. 

Verity is nudity. — Alfred de Musset. 

At times truth may not seem prob- 
able. — Boileau. 

Truth tiates delays. — Seneca. 

History has its truth; Legend has 
hers. — Victor Hugo. 

Peace, if possible, but the truth at 
any rate. — Martin Luther. 

Truth is the root of all the charities. 
— ^Dewey. 


Truths that wake to perish never.— ^ 
Wordsworth. 


Truth takes no account of centuries. 
— Wordsworth, 


God’s word lasts forever. — Ulric von 
Wiirtemberg. 


Truth has rough flavors if we bite 
it through. — George Eliot. 


Truth is more than a dream and a 
song. — Schiller. 


Truth for authority, not authority 
for truth. — Lucretia Mott. 


The genuine essence of truth never 
dies. — Carlyle. 


I am as true as truth’s simplicity, 

And simpler than the infancy of truth. 

—Shakespeare, 


Truth is the daughter of Time.— 
Mazzini. 


Lay t^ face low on the threshold of 
truth. — Fefsi. 


The nobler the truth or sentiment, 
the less im|K)rts the qu^tion of author- 
ship. — Emerson. 


O, while you live, tell trutli, and 
shame the devih — ShaloB^peare. 
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To truth belongs freedom. — Richter. 


Point thy tongue on the anvil of 
truth. — Pindar. 


What we have in us of the image of 
God is the love of truth and justice.— 
Demosthenes. 


Individuals may perish ; but truth is 
eternal — Joseph Gerrald. 


Our minds possess by nature an in- 
satiable desire to know the truth. — 
Cicero. 


Truth illuminates and gives joy ; and 
it is by the bond of joy, not of pleas- 
ure, that men’s spirits are indissolubly 
held. — Matthew Arnold. 

If I held all of truth in my hand 1 
would beware of opening it to men. — 
Fontenelle. 


My cares and my inquiries are for 
decency and truth, and in this I am 
wholly occupied. — ^Ilorace. 


Truth la sensitive and jealous of the 
least encroachment upon its sacred- 
ness.— A, Bronson Alcott. 


Truth does not do so much good in 
the world as the appearance of it does 
evil— La Rochefoucauld. 


The opiKmite of what is noised about 
concerning men and things Is often the 
truth.— La Bruyera. 


Bvery man seeks for truth: but God 
only knows who has found it. — Chee- 
terSield. 


Truth Is inclusive of all the virtues, 
Is. older than sects and schools, and, 
Ilka charity, more ancient than man- 
kind,— A. Bronson Alcott. 


Truth Is always present; it only 
needs to lift the Iron lids of the m!nd*a 
eye to read its oracles. — Emerson, 


The dignity of truth in tost 
With much protesting. •— Jonson, 


Truth Is a good dog; but beware of 
barking too mose to the heels of m 


error, lest you get your brains kicked 
out. — Coleridge. 


Dare to be true. Nothing can need a lie; 
A fault, which needs it most, grows two 
thereby. — ^Herbert. 


Truth is as impossible to be soiled 
by any outward touch as the sunbeam. 
> — Milton. 


A good man, thiough obscurest aspirationSj 
Has still an instinct of the one true way. 

— Goethe. 


But there is no veil like light — no 
adainantino armor against hurt like 
the truth. — George MacDonald. 


Truth, when not sought after, some- 
times comes to light. — Menander. 


Truth forever on the scaffold. Wrong 
forever on the throne. — Lowell. 


Who ever knew truth put to the 
wor.se in a free and open encounter? — 
Milton. 


best men suspect your tale untrue, 
Keep probability in view. — Gay. 


True a.s the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shin’d upon. 

— Butler. 


AU that I know is, that the facts T state 
Are true as truth has ever been of late. 

— Byron, 


Truth is strengthened by observa- 
tion and time, pretences by imste and 
uncertainty,— Tacitus. 


The thing is not only to avoid error, 
but to attain immense masses of truth. 
— Carlyle, 


Truth, such as is necessary to the 
regulation of life, is always found 
where it is honestly sought-^ John- 
son. 


Truth sometimes comes unawares 
upon Caution, and sometimes speaks in 
public as unconsciously as in a dream. 
— Landor, 


Truth only smells sweet forever, and 
Illusions, however innocent, are deadly 
as the canker worm, — Froude. 
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Truth, like the sun, submits to be 
obscured; but, like the sun, only for a 
time. — Bovee. 


Truth shall never strike her top- 
sails in compliment to ignorance or 
sophistry. — Father Taylor. 

Truth irritates those only whom it 
enlightens but does not convert. — 
Quesnel. 


Truly, r see he that will but stand 
to the truth, it will carry him out. — 
George Fox. 

All truth is precious, if not all di- 
vine ; and what dilates the powers 
must needs refine. — Cowper. 


Veracity is a plant of Paradise, and 
the seeds have never flourished beyond 
the walls. — George Eliot, 


Old truths are always new to us, if 
they come with the smell of heaven 
upon them. — Bunyan. 


Nothing is really beautiful but 
truth, and truth alone is lovely. — 
Boileau. 


Truth will be uppermost one time or 
another, like cork, though kept down 
in the water. — Sir W. Temple. 


Truth is too simple for us ; we do 
not like those who unmask our illu- 
sions. — Bmerson. 


Truth is truth, though from an en- 
Sfny, and spoken in malice. — G. Lillo* 


He who seeks the truth should be 
of no country, — Voltaire. 


The greatest truths are commonly 
the simplest. — Malesherbes. 


Blessed be the God’s voice; for it is 
true, and falsehoods have to cease be- 
fore it! — Carlyle. 


A departure from tBe truth was 
hardly ever known to be a single one. 
— Bichardson. 


There are few persons to whom 
truth is not a sort of insult — S^r. 


As scarce as truth is, the supply has 
always been in excess of the demand. 
— H. W. Shaw« 


If thou art wise, incline to truth; 
for truth, not the semblauce, remains 
in its place. — Saadi. 


O truth divine! enlightened by thy 
ray, I grope and guess no more, but 
see my way. — ^Arbuthnot. 


It is easier to be mistaken about the 
true than the beautiful, — Joubert. 


Truth is the highest thing that man 
may keep. — Chaucer. 


Truth is only developed in the hour 
of need; time, and not man, discovers 
it. — Bonald. 


It is strange, but true; for truth is 
always strange, stranger than fiction* 
— Byron. 


The advent of truth, like the dawn 
of day, agitates the elements, while it 
disperses the gloom. — E. L. Magoon. 


Truth will ever be unpalatable to 
those who are determined not to relin- 
quish error.-— E. W. Montagu. 


We must never throw away a bushel 
of truth because it happens to contain 
a few grains of chaff. — Dean Stanley, 


We must not let go manifest truths 
because we cannot answer all ques- 
tions about them. — Jeremy Collier. 


No truth can be said to be seen as 
it is until it is seen in its relation to 
all other truths. In this relation only 
is it true. — Elizabeth Prentiss, 


Truth does not consist in minute 
accuracy of detail ; but in conveying a 
right impression.— Dean Aifori 


The truth yon speak doth laok iome gentle- 
ness, 

And time to spesk it in; you mb the sore, 
When you should bring the pleiter. 

— Shak®ioear«. 


Truth makes on the ocean of nature 
no one track of light— every one look- 
ing on finds its own*— 
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^ The golden beams of truth and the 
silken cords of love, twisted together, 
will draw men on with a sweet vio- 
lence whether they will or not. — Cud- 
worth, 


If circumstances lead me, I will find 
Where truth is hid, though it were hid in- 
deed 

Within the centre. — Shakespeare. 


This is all as true as it is strange; 
Nay, it is ten times true; for truth is truth 
To th’ end of reckoning, 

— Shakespeare. 


Give us that calm certainty of truth, 
that nearness to Thee, that conviction 
of the reality of the life to come, 
which we shall need to bear us through 
the troubles of this. — II. W. Beecher. 


Pray over every truth; for though 
the renewed heart is not ^‘desperately 
wicked/’ It is ^ite deceitful enough to 
become so, if God be forgotten a mo- 
ment.—Charlea Kingsley. 


An unproductive truth is none. But 
there are products which cannot be 
weighed even in patent scales, nor 
brought to market. — John Sterling. 


The man who loves with his whole 
heart truth will love still more he 
who suffers for, truth. — Lavater. 


There is small chance of truth at 
the goal, where there is not childlike 
humility at the starting-post. — Cole- 
ridge. 


Thy tctkms to thy word* accord; thy words 
To thy large heart give utterance oue; thy 
heart 

Contain* of good, wise, lust, the perfect 
shape. — Miltott. 


To love truth for truth’s sake Is 
principal part of human perfection in 
this worlof and the seea-plot of all 
other virtues,-— John I^oofce. 


If I had a device,, it would he the 
vrue, the true only, leaving the beauti’- 
ful and the good to settle matters after- 
wards as best they could. — Salnte- 
Btuve. 


I have found out the art of deeeiv- 
iug diplomatists; I i^>eak the truth, 


and I am certain they will not believe 
me. — Count Oavour. 


You need not tell all the truth, un- 
less to those who have a right to know 
it; but let all you tell be truth. — 
Horace Mann. 


Whenever you look at human nature 
in masses, you find every truth met by 
a counter truth, and both equally true. 
— Charles Buxton. 


It is only when one is thoroughly 
true that there can be purity and free- 
dom. Falsehood always punishes it- 
self. — Auerbach. 


Liars act like the salt miners ; they 
undermine the truth, but leave just so 
much standing as is necessary to sup- 
port the edifice. — Richter. 


God offers to every mind its choice 
between truth and repose. Take which 
you please, and you can never have 
both. — Emerson. 


One' truth discovered is immortal, 
and entitles its author to be so; for, 
like a new substance in nature, it can- 
not be destroyed. — Hazlitt. 


Truth never turns to rebuke false- 
hood; her own straightforwardness is 
the severest correction. — Thoreau. 


All high truth is poetry. Take the 
results of science: they glow with 
beauty, cold and hard as ace the metb^ 
ods of reaching them. — Charles Bux- 
ton, 


lu all nations truth is the most sub- 
lime, the most simple, the most diffi* 
cult and yet the most natural thing, 
— Mme. de S^vign^. 

Tenth is so g?eat a perfeotion thaf^ 
if God would render himself visible 
men, he would choose light for his bod^ 
and truth for his soul— Pythagoras. 


If an offence come out of the truth 
better is it that the offence come, thar 
the truth be concealed.— St Jerome. 


Truth is a torch, but a terrific one? 
therefore we all try to reach it wlt| 
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closed eyes, lest we should be scorched. 
— Goethe. 


Some modern zealots appear to have 
no better knowledge of truth, nor bet- 
ter manner of judging it, than by 
counting noses. — Swift. 


The face of Truth is not less fair 
and beautiful for all the counterfeit 
vfsors which have been put upon her. 
— Shaftesbury, 

Theory is continually the precursor 
of truth; we must pass through the 
twilight and its shade, to arri^ at the 
full and perfect day. — James Douglas. 


Truth and reason are common to 
everyone, and are no more his who 
spake them first than his who speaks 
them after. — Montaigne. 


The smallest pebble in the well of 
truth has its peculiar meaning, and 
will stand when man’s best monuments 
have passed away. — Willis. 

Truth is the ground Of science, the 
centre wherein all things repose, and 
is the type of eternity.— -Sir P. Sidney. 


The usefullest truths are plainest; 
and while we keep to them, our differ- 
ences cannot rise high. — William 
Penn. 


0 man, little hast thou learnt of 
truth in things most true, and how 
therefore shall thy blindness wot of 
truth in things most fallen? — Tapper. 


Truth is a queen who has her eter- 
nal throne in heaven, and her seact of 
empire in the heart of God. — BosSuet. 


Truth may be stretched, but cannot 
be broken, and always gets above false- 
hood, as oil does above water. — Cer- 
vantes. 


When the truth offends no one it 
should come from our lips as naturally 
as the air we breathe.—^Stanislaus. 


I will be mindful of the truth, so 
long as I shall be able. Mayest thou 
grant me the truth, tell me the best to 
be done. — ^Zend Avesta, 


Childhood often holds a truth with 
its feeble fingers, which the grasp of 
manhood cannot retain, — which it is 
the pride of utmost age to recover. — ■ 
Euskin. 


Scientific truth is marvellous, but 
moral truth is divine; and whoever 
breathes its air and walks by its light 
has found the lost paradise. — Horace 
Mann. 


Truth will never be tedious unto 
him that travelleth in the secrets of 
nature ; there is nothing but falsehood 
that glutteth us. — Seneca. 


Knowledge, or more expressively 
truth,— for knowledge is trut^ received 
into our intelligence, — truth is an ideal 
whole. — John Sterling. 


Truth is a gem that is found at a 
great depth ; whilst on the surface of 
this world all things are weighed by 
the false scale of custom. — Byron. 


General abstract truth is the mos( 
precious of all blessings; without it; 
man is blind ; it is the eye of reason, 
— Eousseau. 


Great truths always dwell a long 
time with small minorities, and the 
real voice of God is often that which 
rises above the masses, not that which 
follows them. — Francis Lieber. 


The firmest and noblest ground on 
which people can live is truth; the 
real with the real ; a ground on which 
nothing is assumed. — Fmerson. 


Truth takes the stamp of the souls 
it enters. It is rigorous and rough in 
arid souls, but tempers and softens 
itself in loving natures. — Joubert, 


There are truths that shield them- 
selves behind veils, and are best spoken 
by implication. Fven the sun veils 
himself in his own rays to blind the 
gaze of the too curious starer.— Af 
Bronson Alcott. 


Truth is like a pearl : he alone pos- 
sesses it who has plunged into tbs 
depths of Mfe and tom Sis hands on 
the rocks of Time.— I^boUlays. 
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He who has once deviated from the 
truth usually commits perjury with as 
little scruple as he would tell a lie. — 
Cicero. 


Oh truth, 

Thou art, whilst tenant in a noble breast, 
A crown of crystal in an iv’ry chest! 

— Davenport. 


Vice for a time may shine, and virtue sigh ; 
But truth, like heav’n's sun, plainly doth 
reveal, 

And scourge or crown, what darkness did 
conceal. —Davenport. 


I have seldom known any one who 
deserted truth in trifles that could be 
trusted in matters of importance.— 
Paley. 


The greatest friend of truth is time; 
her greatest enemy is prejudice: and 
her constant companion is humility. — 
Colton. 


While we are examining into every- 
thing we sometimes find truth where 
we least expected it. — Quintilian. 


A man protesting against error is 
on the way towards uniting himself 
with all men that believe in truth. — 
Carlyle. 


touches it keenly; but when it is ac- 
cu.stomed to it, it becomes very im 
sensible there. — Nicole. 


Truth can hwrdly be expected to 
adapt herself to the crooked policy 
and wily sinuosities of wordly affairs ; 
for truth, like light, travels only in 
straight lines. — Colton. 


Truth is a naked and open daylight, 
that doth not show the masks and 
mummeries *^f the world half 'so stately 
and daintily as candlelights. — ^Bacon. 


But God himself is truth ; in propa- 
gating ‘which, as men display a greater 
integrity and zeal, they approach near- 
er to the similitude of God, and pos- 
sess a greater portion 6f his love. — 
Milton. 


But yet, I say, if imputation and 
strong circumstances, which lead di- 
rectly to the door of truth, will give 
you satisfaction, you may have it — 
Shakespeare. 


When by night the frogs are croaking, kin- 
dle but a torch’s fire; 

Hal how soon they all are silent! Thus 
Truth silences the liar. 

— P’ricdrich von Logau. 


But what is truth? ’Twas Pilate’s question 

To 'fruth itself, that deign’d him no reply. 

— Cowper. 


Love of truth will bless the lover all 
his (lays; yet when he brings her 
home, hi« fair-faced bride, she comes 
empty-handed to his door, herself her 
only dower.— Theodore Parker. 

A man has no more right to utter 
untruths to his own disparagement 
than to his own praise. Truth is ab- 
solute. It Is obligatory under all Hr- 
cumstsnees, and in all relations. — ^Dt. 

mm. 

Boms men are more beholden to 
tbelf bitterest enemfes than to friends 
who appear to b# sweetness Itself. The 
former ff^utatly tel! the truth, but 
the latter never.---€ato. 


A truth which one has never beard 
mmm the soul surprise at first, which 


’Tis not enough your counsel still be true, 
Blunt truths more mischief than nice false- 
hoods do. 

# # # 1* * 
Without good breeding, truth is diaap' 
prov’d; 

That only makes superior sense belov’d. 

—Pope. 


Truth crushed to earth shall rise again: 
The eternal years of God are hers; 

But Error, wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies among his worshippers, 

—William Cullen Bryant 


Get but the truth once uttered, and ’tis 
like 

A star new-born that dre^ into its place 
And which, once circling in its placid 
round, 

Not all the tumult of the earth can shake. 

—Lowell. 


Truth Is the object of our uuder- 
atauding, as good i« of our will; arid 
the understanding can no more be de- 
lighted with a lie than the will can 
choose an apparent evil. — Drydem 
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The best way to come to truth be- 
ing to examine things as' really they 
are, and not to conclude they are, as 
we fancy of ourselves, or have been 
taught by others to imagine. — Locke. 


Put golden padlocks on Truth s hps, be cal- 
lous as ye will, 

From soul to soul, o’er all the world, leaps 
one electric thrill. — Lowell, 


Truth is tough. It will not break, 
like a bubble, at a touch nay, you 
may kick it about all day, like a foot- 
ball, and it will be round and full at 
evening. — 0. W. Holmes. 


Though love repine and reason chafe, 
There came a voice without reply, 
*'’Tis man's perdition to be safe. 
When for the truth he ought to die.” 

— Emerson. 


Truth is one; 

And, in all lands beneath the sun. 
Whoso hath eyes to see may see 
The token of its unity. — Whittier. 


Attach thyself to truth ; defend jus- 
tice; rejoice in the beautiful. That 
which comes to thee with time, time 
will take away ; that which is^ eternal 
will remain in thy heart. — Esaias Teg- 
ner. 


In order to discover truth, we must 
be truthful ourselves, and must wel- 
come those who point out our errors 
as heartily as those who approve and 
confirm our discoveries. — Max Miiller. 


Truth, like the juice of the poppy, 
in small quantities, calms meU; in 
large, heats and irritates them, and is 
attended by fatal consequences in ex- 
cess. — Landor, 


Truth is the source of every good to 
ods and men. He who expects to be 
lessed and fortunate in this world 
should be a partaker of it from the 
earliest moment of his life. — Plato. 


Truth only needs to be for once 
spoken out; and there’s such music in 
her, such strange rhythm, as makes 
men’s memories her joyous slaves. — 
Lowell 


The way of truth is like a great 
road. It is not diflScult to know it. 


The evil is only that men will not seek 
it. Do you go home and search for it, 
— Mencius. 


Every man has a right to utter what 
he thinks truth, and every other man 
has a right to knock him down for it 
Martyrdom is the test. — Dr. Johnson. 


Truth is congenial to man. Moral 
truth is then most consummate when, 
like beauty, it commends itself without 
argument. The righteous not only does 
right, but loves to do right. — P. W. 
Newman. 


O Truth! pure and sacred virgin, 
when wilt thou be worthily revered? 
O Goddess, who instructs us, why 
didst thou put thy palace in a well?— 
Voltaire. 


Clear and round dealing is the 
honor of man’s nature ; the mixture of 
falsehood is like alloy in coin of gold 
and silver, w^hich may make the metal 
work the better, but it embaseth it — 
Bacon. 


The greatest truths are wronged if 
not linked with beauty, and they win 
their way most surely and deeply into 
the soul, when arranged in this their 
natural and fit attire. — Channing. 


The golden beams of truth and the 
silken cords of love, twisted together, 
will draw men on with a sweet vio- 
lence whether they will or no.— Oud- 
worth. 


Of all the duties, the love o! truth, 
with faith and constancy in it, ranks 
first and highest. Truth is God. To 
love God and to love truth are one and 
the same. — ^Silvio Pellico. 


“Can this be true”? an arch observer 
cries,—- 

“Yes,” rather moved, “I saw it with these 
eyes.” 

“Sir! I believe it on that around alone: 
I could not had I seen it with my own,” 
— Cowper. 


If you can but give to the fainting 
soul at your door a cup of water from 
the wells of truth, it shall flash back 
on you the radiance of God, At you 
save, so shall you be saved.— Gonway. 
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Seven years of silent inquiry are 
needful for a man to learn the truth, 
but fourteen in order to learn how to 
make it known to his fellow-men. — 
Plato. 


Truths on which depend our main concern, 
That ’tis our shame and misery not to 
learn, 

Shine by the side of every path we tread 
With such a lustre, he that runs may read. 

— Cowper. 

“Truth,” I cried, “though the 
heavens crush me for following her ; 
no falsehood, though a whole celestial 
Lubberland were the price of apos- 
tasy I” — Carlyle. 


Every newly discovered truth judges 
the world, separates the good from the 
evil, and calls on faithful souls to 
make sure of their election. — 
Ward Howe. 


Truth comes home to the mind so 
naturally that when we learn it for 
the first time, it seems as though we 
did no more than recall it to our mem- 
ory. — Fontenelle. 


Certainly, truth should be strenu- 
ous and bold ; but the strongest things 
are not always the noisiest, as any one 
may see who compares scolding with 
iogic.— Chapin, 


Weigh not so much what men say, 
as what they prove ; remembering that 
truth is simple and naked, and needs 
not Invective to apparel her comeliness. 
— Sir P. Sidney, 


Truth \n the band of union and the 
baaia of human happiness. Without 
this virtue there is no reliance upon 
language, no confidence in friendship, 
no sicoritj In promisea and oaths* — 
Jeremy CJoUier, 

Just as soon as any conviclbn of 
important truth hmemm central and 
vital, there comes the desire to utter It 
•—a desire which is immediate apa Ir- 
resistible. Sacrifice is gladness, service 
Is joy, when such an idea becomee a 
tommandfng power— E. B. Storrs. 


The germs of all truth lie in the 
ecml, ana when the ripe moment comes, 


the truth within answers to the fact 
without as the flower responds to the 
sun, giving it form for heat and color 
for light. — Hamilton W. Mabie. 


Truth always has a bewitching savor 
of newness in it, and novelty at the 
first taste recalls that original sweet- 
ness to the tongue; but alas for him 
who would make the one a substitute 
for the other. — Lowell. 


it has been finely expressed, 
Principle is a passion for truth.” And 
as an earlier and homelier writer hath 
it, “The truths w^o believe in are the 
pillars of our world.” — Bulwer-Lytton. 

Oh, how great is the power of truth ! 
which of its own power can easily de- 
fend itself against all the ingenuity 
and cunning and wisdom of men, and 
against the treacherous plots of all 
the world. — Cicero. 


Liberty is the parent of truth, but 
truth and decency are sometimes at 
variance. All men and all propositions 
are to be treated here as they deserve, 
and there are many who have no claim 
either to respect or decency. — John- 
son. 


Truth is a thing immortal and per- 
petual, and it gives to us a beauty that 
Fades not away in time, nor doe® it 
take away the freedom of speech 
which proceeds from justice ; but it 
gives to us the knowledge of what is 
just and lawful, separating from them 
the unjust and refuting them. — Epic- 
tetus. 


Truth is a very different thing from 
fact; it is the loving contact of the 
soul with spiritual fact, vital and 
potenf. It does not work in the soul 
mdejpiidently of all faculty or qualt- 
ucatlon there for setting it forth or 
defendtaf it. Truth in the inwaro 
parts is a wwer, not an opinion.^^ 
George MacDonald. 


There is an inward state of the 
heart which makes truth credible the 
moment it is stated. It is credible to 
some men because of what they are. 
Love is credible to a loving heart; 
purity is credible to a pure mind i Ufa 
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is credible to a spirit in^ which life 
beats strongly^ — it is incredible to other 
men. — F. W. Robertson. 


More proselytes and converts use t accrue 
To false persuasions than the right and 
true; . 

For error and mistake are infinite. 

But truth has but one way to be i th 
right. — -Fntler. 


Did the Almighty, holding in his 
right hand truth, and^ in his left hand 
search after truth, deign to proffer me 
the one I might prefer, in all humility, 
but without hesitation, I should re- 
quest search after truth. — Lessing. 


Ev’n them who kept thy truth so pure of 

old, 

When all our fathers worshipp d Stocks 


Morality has need, that it may be 
well received, of the mask of fable and 
the charm of poetry: truth pleases 
less when it is naked; and it is the 
only virgin whom we best like to see a 
little clothed,— Boufflers. 


Truth is to be sought with a mind 
purified from the passions of the body. 
Having overcome evil things, thou 
Shalt experience the union of tke im- 
mortal divinity with the mortal man. 
— Pythagoras. 


Since truthfulness, as a conscious 
virtue and sacrifice, is the blossomj 
nay, the pollen, of the whole moral 
growth, it can only grow with its 
growth, and open when it has reached 
Its height. — Richter. 


and stones, 

Forget not, — Milton, 


The love of truth is the stimulus to 
all noble conversation. This is the 
root of all the charities. The tree 
which springs from it may have a 
thousand branches, but they will all 
bear a golden and generous fruitage. — 
Orville Dewey. 


The dictum that truth always tri- 
umphs over persecution is one of those 
pleasant falsehoods which men repeat 
after one another till they pass into 
commonplaces, but which all experience 
refutes.— J. Stuart Mill. 


There are those who hold the opin- 
ion that truth is only safe when di- 
luted, — about one-fifth to four-fifths 
lies, — as the oxygen of the air is with 
its nitro^n. Else it would burn us 
all up. — ^Holmes. 


We have oftener than once endeav- 
ored to attach some meaning to that 
aphorism, vulgarly imputed to Shaftes- 
bury, which however we can find no- 
where in his works, that ^‘ridicule is 
the test of truth. — Oarlyle. 


Truth, whether in or out of fashion, 
is the measure of knowledge and the 
business of the understanding; what- 
^ever is besides that, however author- 
ized by ^ consent or recommended by 
rarity, is nothing but ignorance or 
something worse. — ^John Locke. 


It is not always necessary that truth 
should be embodied ; enough if it hover, 
spirit-like, around us and produce har- 
mony, if it float through the aid like 
the sweetly solemn chiming of a min- 
ster bell. — Goethe. 


Jane borrow’d maxims from a doubting 
school, 

And took for truth the test of ridicule; 
Lucy saw no such virtue in a jest, 

Truth was with her of ridicule the test. 

Crabbe. 


Truth travels down from the heights 
of philosophy to the humblest walks of 
life, and up from the simplest percep- 
tions of an awakened Intellect to the 
discoveries which almost change the 
face of the world. At every stage of 
its progress it is genial, luminous, cre- 
ative. — Edward Everett 


The confusion and undesigned inac- 
curacy so often to be observed in con- 
versation, especially in that of un- 
educated persons, proves that truth 
needs to be cultivated as a talent, as 
well as recommended as a virtue, — 
Mrs. Pry. 


For who knows not that truth Is 
strong, next to the Almighty; she 
needs no politics, nor stratagems, nor 
licensings to make her victoriona ; 
those are the shifts and the defenses 
that error oses against her power: 
give her but room, and do not bmd 
when she sleeps,— MlltoiX 
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Truth gathers itself spotless and un- 
hurt after all our surrenders and con'- 
cealments and partisanship ; never hurt 
by the treachery or ruin of its best 
defenders, whether Luther, or William 
Lenn, or St. Paul. — Emerson. 


futed. He is not to be answered by 
general assertions or general re- 
proaches. He may want .eloquence to 
amuse and persuade; but, speaking 
truth, he must always convince. — 
,Tunius. 


For all the practical purposes of life, 
truth might as well be in a prison as 
in the folio of a schoolman; and those 
who release her from the cobwebbed 
shelf, and teach her to live with men, 
have the merit of liberating, if not of 
discovering her. — Colton. 


There is something very sublime, 
though very fanciful, in Plato’s de- 
scription of the Supreme Being, — that 
truth is His body and liglit His 
shadow. According to this definition 
there is nothing so contradictory to 
his nature as error and falsehood. — 
Addison. 


The very essence of truth is plain- 
ness and brightness; the darkness and 
crookedness is our own. The wisdom 
of God created understanding, fit and^ 
proportionable to truth, the object and 
end of it, as the eye to the thing vis- 
ible. If our understanding have a 
film of ignorance over it, or be blear 
with gassing on other false glitterings, 
what Is that to truth? — Milton. 


He who seeks truth must be content 
with a lonely, little-trodden path. If 
he cannot worship her till she has 
been canonized by the shouts of the 
multitude, he must take his place with 
the members of that wretch • hI crowd 
who shouted for two long hours. 
‘‘Great is Diana of the Ephesians I’* 
till truth, reason and calmness were 
all drowned in noise. — F. W, Robart- 
som 


Though all the winds of doctrine 
were let loose to play upon the earth, 
so truth be in the field, we do in- 
juriously by licensing and prohibiting 
to miwoubt her strength. Let her 
and falsehood grapple ; who ever knew 
truth put to the worse, in a free and 
open encounter? Her confuting is the 
best and surest suppressing.— Milton. 


Truth 1 why shall every wretch of letters 
Daxc to speak truth against his betters! 
l.et ragged virtue stand aloof, 

Nor mutter accents of reproof; 

Let ragged wit a mute bccqme, 

When wealth and power would have her 
dumb. — Churchill. 


Truth is the beginning of every 
good thing, both in heaven and on 
earth ; and he who would be blessed 
and happy should be from the first a 
partaker of the truth, that he may live 
a true man as long as possible, for 
then he can be trusted; but he is not 
to be trusted who loves voluntary 
falsehood, and he who loves involun- 
tary falsehood is a fool. — Plato. 


The nimble lie 

Is like the second-hand upon a clock; 

We see it fly; while the hour-hand of truth 
Seems to stand still, and yet it moves un- 
seen, 

And wins, at last, for the clock will not 
strike 

Till it has reached the goal 

— Longfellow. 


Truths of all others the most awful 
and interesting are too often consid- 
ered as so true that they lose all the 
power of truth, and lie bed-ridden in 
the dormitory of the soul, side by 
side with the moat despised and ex- 
ploded errors. — Ooleridge. 


The power to bind and loose lo Truth is 
given; 

The mouth that speaks it is the mouth of 
Heaven. 

The power, which in a sense belongs to 
none. 

Thus understood belongs to every one. 

-—Abraham Coles. 


He is an adorer of chaste truth, 

And speaks religiously of ev’nr man: 

He will not trust obscure traditions. 

Or faith implicit, but concludes of things 
Within his own clear knowledge; what he 
says 

You may believe, and pawn your soul 
upon ‘t. —Shirley. 


A writOT who builds his arguments 
upon facts is not etsllv to be con- 


All that happens in the world of 
natu»*f and — every war, every 
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peace, e'very horn of prosperity, every 
horn of adversity, every election, every 
death, every life, every success and 
every failure, all change, all per- 
manence, the perished leaf, the un- 
utterable glory of stars — all things 
speak truth to the thoughtful spirit. 
Rufus Choate. 


Truth, whether in or out of fashion, 
is the measure of knowledge, and the 
business of the understanding; what- 
ever is besides that, however author- 
ized by consent, or recommended by 
rarity, is nothing but ignorance, or 
something worse. — Locke. 


Truth has no gradations ; nothing 
which admits of increase can be so 
much what it is, as truth is truth. 
There may be a strange thing, and a 
thing more strange. But if a proposi- 
tion be true, there can be none more 
true. — Johnson. 


Falsehood and delusion are allowed 
in no case whatever; but, as in the 
exercise of all the virtues, there is an 
economy of truth. It is a sort of tem- 
perance, by which a man speaks truth 
with measure, that he may speak it 
the longer. — Burke. 


Truth lies in a small compass ! 
The Aristotelians say, all truth is con- 
tained in Aristotle, in one place or an- 
other. Galileo makes Simplicius say 
so, but shows the absurdity of that 
speech by answering all truth is con- 
tained in a lesser compass, namely, in 
the alphabet. — Zimmermann. 


Corrupt as men are, they are yet so 
much the creatures of reflection, and 
so strongly addicted to sentiments of 
right and wrong, that their attach- 
ment to a public cause can rarely be 
secured, or their animosity be kept 
alive, unless their understandings are 
engaged by some appearance of truth 
and rectitude. — Robert Hall. 


After all the most natural beauty 
in the world is honesty and moral 
truth ; for all beauty is truth. True 
features make the beauty of a face, 
and true proportions the beauty of 
arehiteoture, as true measures that of 
harmony and music. In poetry. 


which is all fable, truth still is the 
perfection.— Shaftesbury. 

Pure truth, like pure gold, has been 
found unfit for circulation, because 
men have discovered that it is far 
more convenient to adulterate the 
truth than to refine themselves. They 
will not advance their minds to the 
standard, therefore they lower the 
standard to their minds.— Colton. 


Each truth sparkles with a light of 
its own, yet it always reflects some 
light upon another; a truth, while 
lighting another, springs from on^, in 
order to penetrate another. The first 
truth is an abundant sense, from 
which all others are colored, and each 
particular truth, in its turn, resembles 
a great river that divides into an in- 
finite number of rivulets. — Scheuch* 
zer. 


Truth, after all, wears a different 
face to everybody, and it would be 
too tedious to wait till all are 
agreed. She is said to lie at the bot- 
tom of a well, for the very reason, 
perhaps, that whoever looks down in 
search of her sees his own image at 
the bottom, and is persuaded not only 
that he has seen the goddess, but that 
she is far better-looking than he had 
imagined. — Lowell. 


Truth should be the first lesson of 
the child and the last aspiration of 
manhood; for it has been well said 
that the inquiry of truth, which is 
the love-making of it, the knowledge 
of truth, which is the presence of Ft, 
and the belief of truth, which is the 
enjoying of it, is the sovereign good 
of human nature, — Whittier* 


Truth is the most powerful thing 
in the world, since even fiction itself 
must be governed by it, and can only 
please by its resemblance. The ap* 
pearance of reality is necessary to 
make any passion agreeably represent- 
ed, and to be able to move otners we 
must be moved ourselves, or at least 
seem to be so* upon some probable 
grounds. — Shaftesbury. 


According to Democritus, truth lies 
at the bottom of a well, the depth 
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of which, alas! gives but little hope 
of release. To be sure, one advan- 
tage is derived from this, that the 
water serves for a mirror, in which 
truth may be reflected. I have heard, 
however, that some philosophers, in 
seeking for truth, to pay homage to 
her, have seen their own image and 
adored it instead. — Richter. 

Not a truth has to art or to science been 
given, 

But brows have ached for it, and souls 
toil’d and striven; 

And many have striven, and many have 
fail’d. 

And many died, slain by the truth they 
assaird. — Lord Lytton. 

Then to side with Truth is noble when we 
share her wretched crust, 

Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and 
’tis prosperous to be just; 

Then it is the brave man chooses, while 
the coward stands aside, 

Doubting in his abject spirit, till his Lord 
is crucified. — Lowell. 


Truth I Truth! where is the sound 
Of thy calm, unflatt’ring voice to be found? 
We may go to the Senate, where Wisdom 
rules, 

And find but deceivM or deceiving fools: 
Who dare trust the sages of old, 

When one shall unsay what another has 
told? 

And even the lips of childhood and youth 
But rarely echo the tone of Truth. 

—Eliza Cook, 


Marble and recording brass decay, 

And, like the 'graver’s memory, pass away; 
The works of man inherit, as is just. 

Their author’s frailty, and return to dust; 
But Truth divine forever stands secure, 

Its head as guarded, as its base is sure; 
Fixed in the rolling flood of endless years. 
The pillar of the eternal plan appears; 

The waving storm and dashing wave defies. 
Built by that Architect who built the skiea, 
— Cowper. 

TvBp 

The tulip’s pe^ls sbinc in dew, 

AU beautiful^ but none alike. 

— Montgomery. 

Dutch tullpi frtm thdr beds 
Flaunted tnefr stately iweds. 

— Montgomery. 

And tulfpe, children love to stretch 
Thdr fingers down, to feel in each 
Its beaut’s secret nearer. 

— E, B. Browning. 


’Mid the sharp, short emerald wheat, scarce 
risen three fingers well, 

The wild tulip at end of its tube, blows out 
its great red bell, 

Like a thin clear bubble of blood, for the 
children to pick and sell. 

— Robert Browning. 

Bring the tulip and the rose, 

While their brilliant beauty glows. 

— Eliza Cook. 

Like tulip-beds of different shape and dyes, 
Bending beneath the invisible west-wind’s 
sighs. — Moore. 


Turkey 

How bless’d, how envied were our life, ^ 
Could we but ’scape the poulterer’s knife! 
But man, curs’d man, on turkeys preys. 
And Christmas shortens all our days: 
Sometimes with oysters we combine, 
Sometimes assist the savory chine. 

From the low peasant to the lord, 

The turkey smokes on every board. 

— Gay. 

Twlligkt 

The curfew tolls the knell of parb 
ing day. — Gray. 

Like our dawn, merely a sob of 
light — Victor Hugo. 

Dim eclipse, disastrous twilight. — 
Milton, 

Hail, twilight I sovereign of one 
peaceful hour! — Wordsworth. 

Gilding pale streams with heavenly 
alchemy. — Shakespeare, 

As twilight melts beneath the moon 
away. — Byron. 

The deathbed of a day, how beauti- 
ful.— Bailey. 

The skies yet blushing with depart- 
ied light— Pope. 

Nature hath appointed the twilight 
i as a hri^ to pass us out of day into 
night— HnUer. 

I 

The gaudy, blabbing, and remorse- 
ful day is crept into the bosom of the 
sea.— Shakespeare. 

Last of the hours that track the 
fading day. — Mrs. Radcllffe. 
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Fair, fleeting sister of tlie mourn- 
ful night. — Mrs. Norton. 

How dear to my soul is the mild 
twilight hour! — ^Moore. 

As thus into the quiet night the twi- 
light lapsed away. — Whittier. 


Of evening tinct the purple, stream- 
ing amethyst is thine. — Thomson. 

The lengthening shadows wait the 
first pale stars of twilight.— 0. W. 
Holmes. 

Faint and sweet thy light falls 
round the peasant’s homeward feet. 
Mrs. Norton. 


When the sun’s last rays are fading 
Into twilight soft and dim. 

—Theodore L. Barker. 


Twilight gray hath in her sober 
livery all things clad. — Milton. 

Twilight’s soft dews^ steal o’er -the 
village green, with magic tints to har- 
monize the scene. — Rogers. 


Now the last red ray is gonej . 

Now the twilight shadows hie. 

— Susan Coolidge. 


A tender sadness drops upon my 
soul, like the soft twilight dropping 
on the world. — Alexander Smith. 


Night was drawing and closing hei^ 
curtain up above the world, and 
down beneath it. — Richter. 


In the vale beneath the hill 
The evening’s growing purple strengthens. 

— Margaret J. Preston. 


The hour before the heavenly-hamcss’d 
team 

Begins his golden progress in the east. 

—Shakespeare. 


Beauteous Night lay dead 
Under the pall of twilight, and the love- 
star sickened and shrank. 

— George Eliot. 


How beautiful the silent hour, when 
morning and evening thus sit together, 
hand in hand, beneath the starless sky 
of midnight I — Longfellow, 


Twilight makes us pensive; Aurora 
is the goddess of activity; despau 
curses at midnight ; hope blesses at 
noon. — Beaconsfield. 


How lovely are the portals of the night, 
When stars come out to watch the day- 
light die. — Thomas Cole. 


Twilight is like death; the dark 
portal of night comes upon us, to oj^en. 
again in the glorious morning of im- 
mortality. — James Ellis. 


The day is done; and slowly from 
the scene the stooping sun upgathera 
his spent shafts, and puts them back 
into his golden quiver ! — Longfellow. 


The babbling day has touched the 
hem of night’s garment, and, weary 
and still, drops asleep in her bosom. — 
Longfellow. 


And not a breath crept through the 
rosy air, and yet the forest leaves 
seemed stirred with prayer. — Byron. 


In the June twilight, in the soft 
gray twilight, the yellow^ sun-glow 
trembling through the rainy eve.— 
Miss Mulock. 


The weary sun hath made a golden set, 
And, by the bright track of his fiery car, 
Gives signal of a goodly day to*morrow, 
—Shakespeare. 


Look, the gentle day 

Before the wheels of Phoebus, round about 
Dapples the drowsy cast with spots of grey. 

—Shakespeare. 


The west is broken into bars 
Of orange, gold* and gray; 

Gone is the sun, come are the stars, 
And night infolds the day. 

-—George MacDonald. 


The gloaming comes, the day is ^pent, 

* The sun goes out of sight, 

And painted is the accident 
With purple sanguine bright. 

—Alexander Hume, 

0, the sweet, sweet twilight Just before the 
time of rest. 

When the black clouds are driven away, 
and the stormy winds suppressed. 

— D, M. Mulock. 


Softly the evening came. The aun 
from the western horisson, like a magi 
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cian, extended his golden wand o’er the 
landscape. — Longfellow. 

Ah, County Guy, the hour is nigh, 

The sun has left the lea, 

The orange flower perfumes the bower, 
The breeze is on the sea. — Scott. 

The sky is blue above, 

And cool the green sod lies below; 

It IS the hour that claims for love 
The halcyon moments as they flow. 

— James T. Fields. 

O Twilight I spirit that dost render birth 
To dim enchantments — melting heaven to 
earth — 

Leaving on craggy hills and running 
streams 

A softness like the atmosphere of dreams. 

— Mrs. Norton. 


The summer day is closed — the sun is set: 
Well they have done their office, those 
bright hours, 

The latest of whose train goes softly out 
In the red west. 

— William Cullen Bryant. 

The west yet glimmers with some streaks of 
day: 

Now spurs the lated traveller apace, 

To gain the timely inn. — Shakespeare. 

The air is full of hints of grief, 

Strange voices touched with pain — 
The pathos of the falling leaf 
And rustling of the rain. 

— T. B. Aldrich. 


The twilight is sad and cloudy, 

The wind blows wild and free. 

And like the wings of sea*birds 
Flash the white caps of the sea. 

— Longfellow. ^ 

The sun is set; and in his latest beams 
Yon little cloud of ashen gray and gold, 
Slowly upon the amber air unrolled, 

The falling mantle of the Prophet seems. 

— Longfellow. 

The sunbeams dropped 
Their gold, and, passing in porch and niche, 
Softened to shadows, sOvery, pale# and dim. 
As if the very Day paused and grew Eve. 

— Edwin Arnold. 

Peacefully 

The quiet stars came out, one after omi 
The holy twilight fell upon the sea. 

The summer day was done. 

—Celia Thaxter. 

The fitra, declined, was .hastening 
now with prone career to the ocean 


isles, and in the ascending scale of 
heaven the stars that usher evening 
rose. — Milton. 

The summer’s songs are hushed. Up the 
lone shore 

The weary waves wash sadly, and a grief 
Sounds m the wind, like farewells fond and 
brief. 

The cricket’s chirp but makes the silence 
more. — Celia Thaxter. 

* * * th’ approach of night 

The skies yet blushing with departing light, 
When falling dews with spangles de^’d 
the glade, 

And the low sun had lengthen’d ev’ry 
shade. — Pope. 

From that high mount of God whence light 
and shade 

Spring both, the face of brightest heaven 
had changed 

To grateful twilight. — Milton. 

Twilight, ascending slowly from the east, 
Entwined in duskier wicaths her braided 
locks 

O’er the fair front and radiant wyes of 
day; 

Night followed, clad with stars. 

— Shelley. 

Along 'the west the golden bars 
Still to a deeper glory grew; 

Above our heads the faint few stars 
Looked out from the unfathomed blue; 
And the fair city’s clamorous jars 
Seemed melted in the evenirm hue. 

— -W. B. Glazier. 

One by one the flowers close, 

Lily and dewy rose 

Shutting their tender petals from the 
moon: 

The grasshoppers are stillj but not so soon 
Are still the noisy crows. 

—Christina G, Rossetti. 

’Twas twilight, and the sunless day went 
down 

Over the waste of waters; like a veil, 
Which, if withdrawn, would but disclose 
the frown 

Of one whose hate is masked but to as- 
saiL — Byron, 

Parting day 

Pits like the dolphin, whom each pang hn** 
hues 

With a new color as it gasps away, 

The last still loveliest, till — ^tis gone — apq 
all is gray. —Byron. 

What heart has not acknowledgeci 
the Influence of this hour, the sweet 
and «K>othing hour of twilight, the 
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hour of love, the hour of adoration, 
the hour of rest, when we think of 
those we love only to regret that we 
have not loved them more ^ dearly, 
when we remember our enemies only 
to forgive them. — Longfellow. 


Now the soft hour 

Of walking comes j for him who lonely 
loves 

To seek the distant hills, and there con- 
verse . 

With Nature, there to harmonize his heart. 
And in pathetic Song to breathe around 
The harmony to others. — Thomson, 


The moon is bleached as white as wool. 
And just dropping under; 

Every star is gone but three, 

And they hang far asunder, — 

There’s a sea-ghost all in gray, 

A tall shape of wonder 1 

— Jean Ingelow. 


Sweet shadows of twilight 1 how calm their 
repose, 

While the dewdrops fall soft in the breast 
of the rose! 

How blest to the toiler his hour of release 

When the vesper is heard with its whisper 
of peace I — 0. W. Holmes. 


In the twilight of morning to climb to the 
top of the mountain, — 

Thee to salute, kindly star, earliest herald 
of day, — 

And to await, with impatience, the gaze of 
the ruler of heaven, — 

Youthful delight, oh, how oft lurest thou 
me out in the night. — Goethe. 


Twilight’s soft dews steal o’er the village- 
green. 

With magic tints to harmonize the scene. 

Stilled is the hum that through the hamlet 
broke 

When round the ruins of their ancient oak 

The peasants flocked to hear the minstrel 
play, 

And games and carols closed the busy day. 

— Samuel Rogers. 


Still Twilight, welcome I Rest, how sweet 
art thoul 

Now eve o’erhangs the western cloud’s 
thick brow; 

The far-stretch’d curtain of retiring light. 

With fiery treasures fraught; that on the 
sight 

Flash from its bulging sides, where dark- 
, ness lowers, 

In Fancy’s eye, a chain of mould’ ring 
tow’rs; 

Or craggy coasts just rising into view. 

Midst jav’lins dire and darts of streaming 
blue. — Bloomfield. 


Fades the light, 

And afar 

Goeth day, cometh night. 

And a star 
Leadeth all 
Speedeth all 

To their rest. ^Bret Harte. 

Tyranny 

Eebellion to tyrants is obedience t<i 
God. — Anonymous. 


Be sure there are domestic tyrants 
also. — Thackeray. 

Bad laws are the worst sort of 
tyranny. — B urke. 

A wicked tyrant is better than a 
wicked war. — Luther. 

Love reigns a very tyrant in my 
heart. — Otway. 


Hardness ever of hardness is moth- 
er. — Shakespeare. 


’Tis time to fear, when tyrants seem 
to kiss. — Shakespeare. 


A man^s tyranny is measured onlj 
by his power to abuse. — Donn Piatt. 


Clever tyrants are never punished. 
— Voltaire. 


Is there no tyrant but the crowned 
one?^ — Chenier. 


What is more cruel than a tyrant’s 
ear? — Juvenal. 


There is a remedy in human na- 
ture against tyranny, tjbat will keep 
us safe under every form of govern- 
ment — J ohnson. 


A company of tyrants is inaccess- 
ible to all s^uctions. — Voltaire. 


The sovereign is called a tyrant 
who knows no laws but his caprice. — 
Voltaire. 


I knew him tyrannoui, and tyrants’ fears 
Decrease not, but grow faster than the 
years. —Shakespeare. 


Still when the lust of tyrant power 
succeeds, some Athens perishes, or 
some Tully bleeds. — Pope, 
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The tyrant, it has been said, is but abused to licentiousness. — Washing- 
a slave turned inside out. — Samuel ton. 

Smiles. 


He hath no friends but what are friends 
for fear; 

Which, in his dearest need, will fly from 
him. — Shakespeare. 


A king rules as he ought, a tyrant 
as he lists ; a king to the profit of all, 
a tyrant only to please a few. — Aris- 
totle. 


None but tyrants have any business 
to be afraid. — Hardouin de P6r6fixe. 


How can tyrants isafely govern home, 
Unless abroad, they purchase great alliance, 
— Shakespeare. 


He who strikes terror into others is 
himself in continual fear. — Claudian. 


It is not the rigor, but the inex- 
pediency, of laws and acts of author- 
ity, which makes them tyrannical. — 
Paley. 


Unlimited power corrupts the pos- 
sessor; and this I know, that, where 
law ends, there tyranny begins. — Chat- 
ham. 


Where the hand of tyranny is long 
we do not see the lips of men open 
with laughter. — Saadi. 


Tyrants have not yet discovered any 
chains that can fetter the mind. — 
Colton. 


Of all the tyrants that the world 
affords, our own affections are the 
fiercest lords. — Earl of Sterling. 


Oppressive government is more cruel 
than a tiger. — Confucius. 


Whoever is ri^t, the persecutor 
must be wrong. — William Penn, 


*Twixt kings and tyrants therc^s this dif- 
ference known 

Kings seek their subjects* good, tyrants 
their own. — Herrick. 


The most insupportable of tyrants 
exclaim against the exercise of arbi- 
trary power. — L’Estrange^ 


When the will of man is raised 
above law it is always tyranny and 
despotism, whether it is the will of a 
bashaw or of bastard patriots. — Noah 
Webster. 


' Tyrants commonly cut off the stairs 
by which they climb up unto their 
thrones * * * for fear that, if 

they still be left standing, others will 
get up the same way. — Thomas Puller. 


0 nation miserable, with an un- 
titled tyrant bloody-sceptered, when 
shalt thou see thy wholesome, days 
again ? — Shakespeare. 

Bleed, bleed, poor country! 

Great Tyranny! lay tnou thy basis sure. 
For goodness dares not check thee! 

— Shakespeare. 


He that by harshness of nature 
rules his family with an iron hand 
is as truly a tyrant as he who mis- 
governs a nation. — Seneca. 


Kings will be tyrants from policy, 
when subjects are rebels from prin- 
ciple. — Burke. 


Tyrants seldom die 

Of a dry death: it waiteth at their gate, 
Brest in the colour of their robes or state. 

— Alleyn. 


There is no tyranny so despotic as 
that of public opinion among a free 
people. — Piatt 


Arbitrary power is most easily 
established on the ruins of liberty 


A great deal of the furniture of 
ancient tyranny is torn to rags; the 
rest Is entirely out of fashion. — 
Burke. 


An extreme rigor is sure to arm 
everything against it, and at length 
to relax into a supine neglect. — 
Burke, 


The most imperious masters over 
their own servants are at the same 
time the most abject slaves to the 
servants of others.-— Beneca. 
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Every wanton and causeless re- 
straint of the will of the subject, 
whether practiced by a monarch, a 
nobility, or a popular assembly, is a 
degree of tyranny. — Blackstone. 


I grant him bloody,^ 
■Luxurious, avaricious, false, deceitful. 
Sudden, malicious, smacking of every sin 
That has a name. — Shakespeare. 


The tyrant should take heed to what he 
doch, 

Since every victim-carrion turns to use, 
And drives a chariot, like a god made 


wroth, , , . . 

Against each piled injustice. 

— Mrs. Browning. 


Men are still men. The despot’s wicked- 
Comes oi ill teaching, and of powers ex- 

Comes of the purple he from childhood 
wears, . _ , 

Slaves would be tyrants if the chance were 
theirs. —Victor Hugo. , 


There is nothing more hostile to a 
city than a tyrant, under whom in the 
first and chiefest fjlace, there are not 
laws in common, but one man, keep- 
ing the law himself to himself, has 
the sway, and this is no longer equal. 
— Euripides. 


Tyranny 

Is far the worst of treasons. Dost thou 
deem 

None rebels except subjects? The prince 
who 

Neglects or violates his trust is more 
A brigand than the robber-chief. 

— Byron. 


And many an old man’s sigh, and many a 
widow’s, 

And many an orphan’s water-standing 
eye — 

Men for their sons’, wives for their hus- 
bands’ fate, 

And orphans for their parents’ timeless 
death, — 

Shall rue the hour that ever thou wast 
born. — Shakespeafe. 


The lust of dominion innovates so 
imperceptibly that we become com- 
plete despots before our wanton abuse 
of power is perceived; the tyranny 
first exercised in the nursery is ex- 
hibited in various shapes and degrees 
in every stage of our existence. — 
Zimmerman. 


Tyranny 

Absolves all faith; and who invades out 
rights, 

Howe’er his own commence, can never be 
But an usurper. — Henry Brooke. 


Each animal, 

By natural instinct taught, spares his own 
kind, 

But man, the tyrant man I revels at large. 
Freebooter unrestrain’d, destroys at will 
The whole creation; men and beasts his 
prey; 

These tor his pleasure, for his glory those. 

— Somerville. 


It is the nature of tyranny and 
rapacity never to learn moderation 
from the ill-success of first oppres- 
sions ; on the contrary, all oppressors, 
all men thinking highly of the methods 
dictated by their nature, attribute the 
frustration of their desires to the want 
of sufficient rigor. — Burke. 


Th’ oppressive, sfurdy, man-destroying vil- 
lains, 

"Who ravag’d kingdoms, and laid empires 
waste, 

And in a cruel wantonness of power, 
Thinn’d states of half their people, and 
gave up 

To want the rest -—Blair. 


Think’st thou there is no tyranny but that 
Of blood and chains? The despotism of 
vice — 

The weakness and the wickedness of lux- 
ury — 

The negligence — the apathy— the evils 
Of sensual sloth— produce ten thousand ty- 
rants, 

Whose delegated cruelty surpasses 
The worst acts of one energetic master, 
However harsh and hard in his own bear» 
-^Byron. 
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U glixiess 

Absolute and entire ugliness 
is rare. — Ruskin. 


Better an ugly face than an ugly 
mind, — James Ellis. 


Nothing is Irredeemably ugly but 
sin. — Balzac. 


Some men’s ugliness is hard to beat, 
— G. t). Prentice. 


Nobody’s sweetheart is ugly. — J. J. 
Vade. 


Ugliness without tact is horrible.-— 
Hawthorne. 


Oh. I have passed a miserable night, 
so full of ugly sights, of ghastly 
dreams I — Shakespeare. 


Wrinkles and ill-nature together 
made a wcrman hideoua—Chamfort. 


'I’he ugliest roan was he who came 
to Troy ; with squinting eyes and one 
distort^ foot. — Homer. 


Ugliness,, after virtue, is the best 
guardian of a young woman. — Mme. 
de Genlls. 


Proper deformity seems not in the 
fiend so horrid as in woman.— Shake- 
speare. 


An ngly face and the want of ex- 
terior beauty gwterally increases the 
interior beauty.— Chatneld, 


Ugliness Is a letter of credit for 
gome sjpecial purposes.— Chesterfield. 


Lord Chesterfield designated ugly 
women as the third Sfex ; hOw shall 
we place ugly men. — Anna Cork 
Mowatt. 


There are no ugly women ; there ard 
only women who do not know hoV?" td 
look pretty. — Antoine Berryer. 


An ugly woman in a rich habit set 
out with jewels, nothing can become. — • 
Dryden. 


Pew persons comprehend the power 
of ugliness.-' — Mirabeau. 


In nature there’s no blemish but the 
mind ; none can be called deformed 
but the unkind. — Shakespeare. 


Their dull ribaldry must be offien^ 
sive to any one who does not, for the 
sake of the sin, pardon the ugliness of 
its circumstances. — South. 


Both beauty and ugliness are 
equally to be dreaded; the one as a 
dangerous gift, the other as a melan- 
choly aflSiction.— Eliza Cook. 


Nothing keeps me in such awe as 
perfect beauty; now, there is some- 
thing consoling and encouraging in 
ugliness. — -Bheridan. 


There is a sort of charm in ugliness, 
if the person has some redeeming qual- 
ities and is only ugly enough,—^. W. 
Shaw. 


I do not know that she was vir^ 
tuoua; but she was always ugly, and 
with a woman, that is half the battle* 
—Heinrich Heine. 
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Un'belief 


Nature has hardly formed a woman 
ugly enough to be insensible to flattery 
bpon her person. — Chesterfield. 


It is no advantage to be near the 
light if the eyes are closed. — St. 
Augustine. 


Homeliness has its advantage over 
its enemy, personal beauty ; it is as 
difficult for an ugly woman to be 
calumniated as for a pretty woman not 
to be, — Stahl. 


•feold gives to the ugliest thing a certain 
charming air, • 

for that without it were else a miserable 
affair. — Moliere. 


Though ugliness be the opposite of 
beauty, it is not the opposite to pro- 
portion and fitness ; for it is possible 
xuat a thing may be very ugly with 
any proportions, and with a perfect fit- 
ness "ior^ any use. — Burke, 

Absolute ugliness is admitted as 
rarely as perfect beauty; but degrees 
of it more or less distinct are asso- 
ciated with whatever has the nature 
of death and sin, just as beauty is 
associated with what has the nature 
of virtue and of life. — Ruskin. 

TJnanimity 

Unanimity is the mistress of 
Strength, — ^Lamartifie. 


All concord’s born of contraries. — 
Ben Jonson. 


Two souls with hut a single thought, 
two hearts that heat as one. — Maria 
liowell. 

The multitude which does not reduce 
itself to unity is confusion exemplified. 
— Pascal. 


When all shoot at one mark, the 
gods join in the coxnbat.^ — Emerson. 

By union the smallest states thrive ; 
by discord the greatest are destroyed. 
— Sallust. 

Uii'belief 

Unbelief is blind. — Milton. 


Men always grow vicious before 
they become unbelievers, — Swift 


Doubt that creed which you cannot 
reduce to practice. — Hosea Ballou, 


The fearful unbelief is 'Unbelief in 
yourself. — Carlyle. 

More strange than true. I never may 
believe ^ , 

These antique fables, nor these fairy toys. 

' — Shakespeare. 


A refusal to believe that God loves 
us is the unbelief which destroys the 
soul. — E. N. Kirk, 


Faith always implies the disbelief 
of a lesser fact in favor of a greater. 
— O. W. Holmes. 


How deeply rooted must unbelief be 
in our hearts when wo are surprised 
to find our prayers answered. — Hare. 


I would rather dwell in the dim 
fog of superstition than in air rarefied 
to nothing by the air-pump of unbe- 
lief. — Richter. 


I know of no condition worse than 
that of the man who has little or no 
light on the supreme religious ques- 
tions, and who at the same time 
is making no effort to come to the 
light. — E. F. Burr. 


There is no strength !n unMht 
Even the unbelief of what is false is 
no source of might. It is th© truth 
shining from behind that gives the 
strength to disbelieve, — George Mac- 
Donald. 


Surely scripture is right when it 
makes the sin of sins that unbelief, 
which is at bottom nothing els© than 
a refusal to take the cup of salvation. 
Surely no sharper grief can b© inflicted 
upon the Spirit of God than when we 
leave His gifts neglected and unap- 
propriated. — Alexander Maciaren. 


At the conscious approach of death, 
faith in the biblical religion, with Its 
God and Christ and written revela- 
tion, never weakens, but almost or 
quite always strengthens, and very 
often advances to a splendid assur- 
ance; while unbelief under tp0 aam# 
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circumstances never strengtlaens, but 
almost or quite always weakens and 
falters, and very often fails utterly. — 
E. F. Burr, 


There is but one thing without 
honor, smitten with eternal barren- 
ness, inability to do or to be — insin- 
cerity, unbelief. He who believes 
nothing, who believes only the. shows 
of things, is not in relation with na- 
ture and fact at all. — Carlyle. 

TTxLoertainty 

All that lies betwixt the cradle and 
the grave is uncertain. — Seneca^ 


* Everything is sweetened by risk.— 
Alexander Smith. 


When the mind is in a state of un- 
certainty the smallest impulse directs 
it to either side. — Terence. 


Who knows whether the gods will 
add to-morrow to the present hour?— 
Horace, 


All human things hang on a slender 
thread : the strongest fall with a sud- 
den crash, — Ovid. 


Uncertainty! 

Fell demon of our fears! the human soul. 
That can support despair, supports not thee. 

— Mallet. 


Heaven makes sport of human af- 
fairs and the present hour gives no 
sure promise of the next. — Ovid. 


Most men make the voyage of life as 
If they carried sealed orders which 
they were not to open till they were 
fairly in mid-ocean. — liowell. 


Delude not yourself with the notion 
that you may be untrue and uncer- 
tain In triies and in important things 
the contrary. Trlfies make up exist- 
ence, and give the observer the meas^ 
ure by which to try us ; and the fear- 
ful power of habit, after a time, suf- 
fers not the best will to ripen into 
action. — 0. von Weber. 

tTxeoutlmftSi 

To reject wisdom because the person 
^ho communicates It is uncouth and 


his manners are inelegant, what is it 
but to throw away a pine-apple, and 
assign for a reason the roughness of 
its coat? — Bishop Horne. 

XTnderstanding 

Humility is the light of the under- 
standing. — Bunyan, 


The light of the understanding, 
humility kindleth and pride coveretL 
— Quarles. 


They understand but little who un- 
derstand only what can be explained. 
— Marie Ebner-Eschenbach. 


The understanding also hath its 
idiosyncrasies as well as other facul- 
ties. — Glanvill, 


Obtuseness is the rule, not the ex- 
ception. — Mme. Dufresnoy. 


His understanding at the best is of 
the middling size. — Swift. 


, The power of perception is that 
which we call the understanding.—* 
Locke. 


Fools usually know best that which, 
the wise despair of ever comprehend-^ 
ing. — Marie Ebner-Eschenbach. 


Women have the understanding of 
the heart, which is better than that 
of the head.— Rogers. 


It is by no means necessary to un- 
derstand thin^ to speak confidently 
about them.— Beaumarchais. 


Whatever we well understand w© 
express clearly, and words flow with 
ease. — ^Boileau. 


The defects of the understanding, 
like those of the face, grow worse as 
we grow old. — Rochefoucauld. 


What we do not understand we da 
not possess, — Goethe. 


The understanding of some men is 
clear, that of others .brilliant. Tbs 
former illumines its surroundings 5 
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Ihe latter obscures them. — Marie 
Ebner-Escbenbach. 


We can sometimes love wbat we do 
not understand, but it is impossible 
completely to understand wbat we do 
not lov€u — ^Mrs. Jameson* 


When be to whom one speabs does 
not understand, and he who speaks 
(himself does not understand, this is 
metaphysics. — V oltaire. 

Do not crowd the understanding ; it 
can comprehend so much and no more. 
A pint pot will not contain the meas- 
ure of a quart. — J. Petit-Senn. 

I know no evil so great as the abuse 
of the understanding, and yet there is 
no one vice more common. — Steele. 


Fully to understand a grand and 
beautiful thought requires, perhaps, 
as much time as to conceive it. — Jou- 
bert. 


Knowing is seeing. ^ ♦ Until 

we ourselves see it with our own eyes, 
and perceive it by our own unaer^ 
standings, we are as much in the dark 
and as void of knowledge as before, 
let us believe any learned author as 
much as we will. — John Locke- 


It is the understanding that sees 
and hears; it is the understanding 
that improves everything, that orders 
everything, and that .acts, rules, and 
reigns. — Epicharmus. 


The improvement of the understand- 
ing is for two ends: first, oiir own 
increase of knowledge; secondly, to 
enable us to deliver and make out that 
knowledge to others. — Locke. 


It is the same with understanding 
as with eyes; to a certain size and 
make, just so much light is neces- 
sary, and no more. Whatever is be- 
yond brings darkness and confusion. — 
Shaftesbury. 


A distinction has been made between 
acuteness and subtlety of understand- 
ing, This might be illustrated by say- 
ing that acuteness consists in taking 


up the points or solid atoms, subtlety 
in feeling the air of truth.— -Hazlitt. 


He who calls in the aid of any 
equal understanding, doubles his own ; 
and he who profits of a superior un- 
derstanding, raises his powers to a 
level with the height of the superior 
understanding he unites with. — Burke. 


It is not the eye, that sees the 
beauty of the heaven, nor the ear, that 
hears the sweetness of music or the 
glad tidings of a prosperous accident, 
but the soul, that perceives all the 
relishes of sensual and intellectual 
perfections; and the more noble ana 
excellent the soul is, the greater and 
more savory are its perceptions.— 
Jeremy Taylor. 


The understanding, that should be 
eyes to the blind faculty of the will, 
is blind itself; and so bxings all the 
inconveniences that attend a blind 
follower under the conduct of a blind 
guide. — South. 

I --I ■ ■■ 

‘ The eye of the understanding is like 
the eye of the sense; for as you may 
see great objects through emau 
crannies or holes, so you may see great 
axioms of nature through small and 
contemptible instances. — Lord Bacon. 

TJndertakei* — Sesrtozi 

The houses that he makes last till 
doomsday. — Shakespeare. 


Nigh to a grave that was newly m«de, 
Leaned a aexton old on hi# earth-worn 
Bpadc. —Park Benjamin. 


Ye undertaker^ tell tia, 

*Midst all the gorgeou# tore# you exhibits 
Why is the principal conceal'd, for which 
You make this mighty stir? —Blair* 


Ala#, poor Tomt how oft, with mert^ heart 

Have w« beheld thee play the 
part; 

Each' comic heart must now be grieved to 
sec 

The Sexton"# dreary part performed oo 
thee. —Robert l^rguison* 


Has this fellow no f««llng of hii 
business, that he sings at grnvrmsk- 
ing? Custom bath msdt if in him a 
property of easIness.^ — Shakespeare. 
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See yonder maker of the dead man’s bed, 
The sexton, hoary^headed chronicle, 

Of hard, unmeaning face, down which 
ne’er stole 

A gentle tear. — Blair. 


Why is the hearse with scutcheons blazon’d 
round, 

And with the nodding plume of ostrich 
crown’d? 

No; the dead know it not, nor profit gain; 
It only serves to prove the living vain, 

—Gay. 


There was a man bespake a thing, 

Which when the owner home did bring. 
He that made it did refuse it; 

And he that brought it would not use it. 
And he that hath it doth not know 
Whether he hath it yea or no. 

— Sir John Davies. 

TTneasixLess 

Men tire themselves in pursuit of 
rest. — Sterne, 


Is it not astonishing that the love 
of repose keeps us in continual agita- 
tion ? — Stanislaus, 


Generally we are occupied either 
with the miseries which now we feel, 
or with those which threaten ; and 
even when we see ourselves sufficiently 
secure from the approach of either, 
still fretfulnesH, though unwarranted 
by either present or expected afflic- 
tion, fails not to spring up from the 
deep recesses of the heart, where its 
roots naturally grow, and to fill the 
soul with its poison, — Pascal 

TlniaitkfnlnesB 

Infidelity, like death, admits of no 
degrees, — Mme. de Girardin. 


Doubt the man who swears to his 
devotion. — Mme. de Colet 


fefow easy It is for the proper-false 
in women’s waxen hearts to set their 
forms I — Shakespeare. 


Stealing her soul with many vows 
of faith, and ne^er a true one.-~^hake- 
speare. 


The firmest purpose of a woman’s 
heart to well-timed, artful flattery 
may yield. — Lillo. 


We pardon infidelities, but we do 
aot forget them. — Mme. de la Fayette. 


O fatal beauty! why art thou be- 
stowed on hapless woman still to make 
her wretched? Betrayed by thee, how 
many are undone! — Patterson. 


It is to be feared that they who 
marry where they do not love, will 
love where they do not marry.— 
Thomas Fuller. 


There’s no trust, no faith, no 
honesty, in men ; all perjured, all for- 
sworn, all nought, all dissemblers.— 
Shakespeare. 


How delightful it would be to love 
if one loved always ! But alas ! there 
are no eternal loves. — Mile. Scud^ri. 


The reason why women grown bad 
are worse than men is because it is 
the best that turns to the worst. — 
Dumas, Fils. 


The unfaithful woman, if she is 
known for such by the person con- 
cerned, is only unfaithful. If she ia 
thought faithful, she is perfidious.— 
BruySre. 


Such an act, that blurs the grace 
and blush of modesty, calls virtue 
hypocrite, takes off the rose from the 
fair forehead of an innocent love, and 
sets a blister there. — Shakespeare. 


^ There is not so agonizing a feeling 
m the whole catalogue of human suf- 
fering as the first conviction that the 
heart of the being whom we most ten- 
derly love ia estranged from us. — 
Bulwer-Dytton. 


Who should be trusted, when one’s own 
I right hand 

ijs perjured to the, bosotp? Proteus, 

;! am sorry I must' never trust thee more. 
But count the world a stranger for 
sake, 

I The private wound is deepest 

—Shakespeare. 

Tmroriiuiaie 

i The brave unfortunate are our best 
; acquaintance. — Francis. 


It 18 not becoming to turn from 
friends in adversity, but then it is for 
those who have basked in the sun- 
shine of their prosperity to adhere 
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them. No one was ever so foolish as 
to select the unfortunate for a friend. 
— ^Lucan. 

Ungratefulness 

Ungratefulness is the very poison 
of manhood. — Sir P. Sidney. 

Unhappiness 

The good time when I was unhappy. 
— Mme. Sophie Arnould. 

The wretched hasten to hear of their 
own miseries.~Seneca. 


I believe that man to be wretched 
whom none can please. — Martial. 


Present sufferings seem far greater 
to men than those they merely dread. 
— ^Livy. 


The most unhappy of all men is he 
who believes himself to be so. — Henry 
Home. 


Have patience and endure ; this un- 
happiness will one day be beneficial. — 
Ovid 


True happiness is exotic; its birth- 
place is in heaven; unhappiness is of 
native growth. — Hu Ooeur. 


Oh, give me thy hand, one writ with 
me in sour misfortune^s book ! — 
Shakespeare. 


What thing so good which not some 
harm may bring? — Earl of Sterling. 


A perverse temper and fretful dis- 
imsition will, wherever they prevail, 
render any state of life whatsoever 
unhappy. — Cicero. 


What do people mean when they 
talk about unhappiness? It is not so 
much unhappiness as impatience that 
from time to time possesses men, and 
then they choose xo call themselves 
miserable. — Goethe. 


Man’s unhappiness, as I construe, 
comes of his greatness; it is because 
there is an infinite in him, which with 
all his cunning he cannot quite bury 
under the finite. — Carlyle- 


When men are unhappy, they do not 
imagine they can ever cease to be so ; 
and when some calamity has fallen on 
them, they do not see how they can 
get rid of it. Nevertheless, both ar- 
rive; and the gods have ordered it so, 
in the end men seek it from the gods. 
— Epictetus. 

Union — Unity 

The force of union conquers all. — 
Homer. 


By uniting we stand, by dividing we 
fall. — John Dickinson. 


Two souls in one, two hearts into 
one heart! — Du Bartas. 


One country, one constitution, one 
destiny. — Daniel Webster. 


We are one people and will act as 
one. — Schiller. 


Union gives strength to the humble. 
— Syrus. 


Liberty and Union, now and for- 
ever, one and inseparable. — Daniel 
Webster. 


Nothing is fair or good alone. — 
erson. 


Our Federal Union : it must be pre- 
served. — Andrew Jackson. 


God plans all perfect combinations. 
— David Brainard. 


Unite; for combination Is stronger 
than witchcraft — Touseaint I’Ouver- 
ture. 


The union of the states is indis- 
soluble; the country is undivided and 
indivisible forever. — David Dudley 
Field. 


The multitu<^ which does not re- 
duce itself to unity is confusion.-^ 
Pascal. 


Our national constitution shall pre- 
vail; the Union, which can alone in- 
sure internal peace and external secur- 
ity to mdix state, *%iust nud shall be 
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preserved,” cost what it may in time, 
treasure, and blood. — George B. Mc- 
Clellan. 


Men’s hearts ought not to be set 
against one another, but set with one 
another, and all against the evil thing 
only. — Carlyle. 


By union the smallest states thrive, 
by discord the greatest are destroyed. 
— Sallust, 


We must all hang together or assur- 
edly we shall all hang separately- — 
Benj. Franklin. 


Two souls with but a single thought. 
Two hearts that beat as one. 

— Maria White Lowell. 


Their meetings made December June, 
Their every parting was to die. 

— ^Tennyson. 


The constitution in all its provisions 
looks to an indestructible union com- 
posed of indestructible states. — Sal- 
mon P, Chase. 


When bad men combine, the good 
must associate, else they will fall, one 
by one, an unpitied sacrifice in a con- 
temptible struggle. — Burke. 


There is no more sure tie between 
friends than when they are united in 
their objects and wishes. — Cicero. 


All the arts which belong to pol- 
ished life have some common tie, and 
are connected as it were by some re- 
lationship. — Cicero. 


The union of lakes^the union of lands— 
The union of States none can sever — 
The uni(^ of hearts — ^the union of hands — 
And the fiag of our Union for ever! 

— George P. Morris. 


When our two grew like two Imds that 
Mss 

At lightest thrill from the bee's swinging 
chime. 

Because the cne so near the other Is. 

—George Eliot. 


Union does everything when It i« 
Iierfect ; It satisfies desires, it simplifies 
needs, It foresees ^he wishes of the 
Imag ination ; it is an aisle always 


open, and becomes a constant fortune, 
— De S^nancour. 


I do not want the walls of separa- 
tion between different orders of Chris- 
tians to be destroyed, but only lowered, 
that we may shake hands a little 
easier over them. — Rowland Hill. 


I never use the word “nation” in 
speaking of the United States. I al- 
ways use the word “Union” or “Con- 
federacy.” We are not a nation but 
a union, a confederacy of equal and 
sovereign states. — J. C. Calhoun. 


When my eyes shall be turned to 
behold for the last time the sun in 
heaven, may I not see him shining on 
the broken and dishonored fragments 
of a once glorious union; on states 
dissevered, discordant, belligerent; on 
a land rent with civil feuds, or 
drenched, it may be, in fraternal blood. 
— ^Daniel Webster. 


The advice nearest to my heart and 
deepest in my convictions is that the 
union of the states be cherished and 
perpetuated. Let the open enemy to 
it be regarded as a Pandora with her 
box opened, and the disguised one as 
the serpent creeping with his deadly 
wiles into paradise. — James Madison. 


This glorious union shall not perish I 
Precious legacy of our fathers, it shall 
go down honored and cherished to our 
children. Generations unborn shall 
enjoy its privileges as we have done; 
and if we leave them poor in all be- 
sides, we will transmit to them the 
boundless wealth of its blessings J — 
Edward Everett. 


Our Union is river, lake, ocean, and sky: 

Man breaks not the medal, when God cuts* 
the dial 

Though darkened with sulphur, though- 
cloven with steel j 

The blue arch will brighten, the waters will 
heall — O. W, Holmes. 


If this hill (for the admission of 
Orleans Territory as a state) passes, it 
is my deliberate opinion that it is 
virtually a dissolution of the union; 
that it will free the states from their 
moral obligation, and, as it will be 
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the Tjglit of all, so it ■will be the duty 
of some, definitely to prepare for a 
separation — amicably if they can, vio- 
lently if they must. — Josiah Qnxncy. 


So we grew together, 

Like to a double cherry, , seeming parted, 
But yet a union in partition; 

Two lovely berries moulded on one 
So, with two seeming bodies, but one heart. 
Two of the first, like coats in heraldry. 
Due but to one and crowned with one crest. 

— Shakespeare. 


I know that there is one God^ in 
heaven, the Father of all humanity, 
and heaven is therefore one. I hnow 
that there is one sun in the sky, which 
gives light to all the world. As there 
is unity in God, and unity in the light, 
so is there unity in the principles of 
freedom. Wherever ^ it is broken, 
wherever a shadow is cast ux>on the 
sunny rays of th^ sun of liberty, there 
is always danger of free principles 
everywhere in the world. — Kossuth. 


It is to that union we owe our 
safety at home, and our consideration 
and dignity abroad. It is to that 
union that we are chiefly indebted for 
whatever mak^ us most proud of our 
country. That union we reached only 
by the discipline of our virtues in the 
severe school of adversity. It had its ' 
origin in the necessities of its dis- 
ordered finance, prostrate commerce, 
and ruined credit. Under its benign 
influences these great interests imme- 
diately awoke, as from the dead, and 
sprang forth with newness of life. 
Every year of its duration has teemed 
with fresh fruits of its utility and its 
blessings; and although our territory 
has stretched out wider and wider, and 
our population spread farther and 
farther, they have not outrun its pro- 
tection or its benefits. It has been 
to us all a copious fountain of na- 
tional, social, and personal happiness. 

• — Daniel Webster. 

Universe 

Is it not a firmer foundation for 
tranquillity to believe that all things 
were created, and are ordered for the 
best, than that the whole universe is 
mere bungling and blundering; noth- 
ing effected for any purpose or design, 
but all ill-favorably cobbled and 


jumbled together by the unguided agi- 
tation and rude shuffles of matter. — ■ 
Bentley. 


Never was a human machine pro- 
duced without many trials and many 
failures; whereas this universe in all 
its endless complication was perfect at 
its production, perfected in the ideas 
of its great Author, even for eternity. 
— ^Macculloch. 


What blessedness it is to^ dwell 
amidst this transparent air, which the 
eye can pierce without limit, amidst 
these floods of pure, soft, cheering 
light, under this ipameasureable arc> 
of heaven, and in sight of these count 
less stars! An infinite universe if 
each moment opened to onr view, 
And this universe is the sign and 
symbol of Infinite Power, Intelligence, 
Purity, Bliss, and Love. — W. K, Ohan- 
ning. 

Unkindness 

This was the most unkindest cut of 
all. — Shakespeare. 


And in their height of kindness are 
unkind. — ^Young. 


Rich gifts wax poor when givers 
prove unkind. — Shakespeare* 


There is nothing that needs to be 
said in an unkind manner. — Ilosea 
Ballou. 


Hard unkindness* alter'd eye. 

That mocks the tear it forced to flow. 

— Gray. 


She hath tied 

Sharp-tooth’d unkindness, like a vulture 
here. - — Shakespeare. 


Unkind language is sure to produce 
the fruits of unkindness — ^that 
fering in the bosom of others. — Bent- 
hem. 


Come, we have a hot venison pasty 
to dinner ; come, gentlemen, I hope w© 
shall drink down all unkindness.--* 
Shakespeare. 


A real grief I ne*er can find yil thou 
provest perjnred or unkind,— Prior* 
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A blow struck in anger oft causes 
less pain than a deliberate act of un- 
kindness. — Chas. Noel Douglas. 


As ‘^unkindness has no remedy at 
law,” let its avoidanee be with you a 
point of honor. — Idosea Ballou. 


More hearts pine away in secret an- 
guish for unkindness from those who 
should be their ^ comforters than for 
any other calamity in life. — Young. 


*CT8efTi.lness 

Live for something. — Chalmers, 


The great aim of human life.*— • 
Horace Mann. 


The useful and the beautiful are 
never separated. — Periander, 


Have I done aught of value to my 
fellow-men? Then have I done much 
for myself. — Lavater. 


Unhindtiesa may do much; 

And his unhindness may defeat my life, 
But never taint my love. 

— Shakespeare. 


It is my humble prayer that I may 
be of some use in my day and genera* 
tion. — Hosea Ballou. 


In nature there’s no blemish but the mind; 
None can be call’d deform’d, but the un- 
kind : 

Virtue is beauty; but the beauteous, evil. 
Are empty trunks o’erflourish’d by the 
deviU — Shakespeare, 


He who has once stood beside the 
grave, to look back upon the com- 
panionship which has been forever I 
closed, feeling how impotent there are 
the wild love, or the keen sorrow, to 
give one instant’s pleasure to the 
pulseless heart, or atone in the lowest 
measure to the departed spirit for the 
hour of unkindness, will scarcely for 
the future incur that debt to the 
heart which can only be discharged to 
the dust.^ — Ruskiru 

tTnfelftslmeMi 

There is but one virtue — the eternal 
aacrihee of self. — George Sand. 


A cock, having found a pearl, said 
that a grain of corn would be of 
more value to him. — Pierre Leroux, 


Foul cankering rust the hidden treasure 
frets, 

But gold that’s put to use, more gold be* 
gets, —Shakespeare. 


Have I done anything for society? 
I have then done more for myself. 
Xjet that truth be always present to 
thy mind, and work without cessation. 
— Simms. 


When the air balloon was first dis- 
covered, some one flippantly asked Dr. 
Franklin what was the use^of it. The 
doctor answered this question by ask- 
ing another: *^What is the use of a 
new-born infant? It may become a 
man.” — Colton. 


Self-abnegation is a trait most often 
seen in women, rarely in men.— * 
Achilles Poincelot 


He who is wise puts aside all claims 
which may dissipate his attention, and 
conftnlng himself to one branch ex- 
cels in that — Goethe, 


Nought so vile that on the earth doth uvb, 

But to the earth some special good doth 
give; 

Nor aught so good, but, strain’d from that 
fair use 

Revolts from true birth, stumbling on 
abuse; 

Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied; 

And vice sometime 's by action dignified. 

— Shakespeare!. 


The essence of true nobility 
lect of self. I»et the thought of self 
pass In, and the beauty of great action 
is gone, like the bloom from a soiled 
dower. — Froude, 


The secret of being loved is in being 
lovely; and the secret of being lovely 
is in being unselfish.— J. G, Holland, 


Thousands of men breathe, move* 
and live ; pass off the sta^ of life and 
are heard of no more. Why? They 
did not a particle of good In the 
world; and none were blest by them, 
none could point to them as the in- 
strument of their redemption; not a 
line they wrote, not a word they spok& 
could be recalled, and so they perishea 
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< »-“their light went out in darkness, and 
they were not remembered more than 
the insects of yesterday. Will you 
thus live and die, O man immortal.^ 
[Live for something. — Chalmers. 


his plough goeth every Sunday. — 
Bacon, 

Usury is the lancl-shark and devil- 
fish of commerce. — J. L. Basford. 


Nothing in this world is so good as 
usefulness. It binds your fellow- 
creatures to you, and you to them; it 
tends to the improvement of your own 
character ; and it gives you a real im- 
portance in society, much beyond what 
any artificial station can bestow. 
Sir Benjamin Brodie, 


How often do we sigh^ for oppor- 
tunities of doing good, whilst we neg- 
lect the openings of Providence in 
little things, which would frequeritly 
lead to the accomplishment of most im- 
portant usefulness ! Dr. J ohnson 
used to say, “He who waits to do a 
great deal of good at once will never 
do any.” Good is done by degrees. 
However small in proportion the ben- 
efits which follow individual attemi^s 
to do good, a great deal may thus be 
accomplished by perseverance, even in 
the midst of discouragements and dis- 
appointments. — Orabb. 

Usury 

The s3monyme of usury is ruin.— 
Dr. Johnson, 


Extra interest signifies extra risk. — 
Wellington. 


Poor rogues, and usurers’ men! 
bawds between gold and want I — - 
Shakespeare. 


Usury dulls and damps all indus- 
tries, improvements, and new inven- 
tions, wherein money would be stir- 
ring if it were not for this slug. — 
Bacon. 


Many have made witty invectives 
against usury. They say that it is a 
pity the devil should have God’s part, 
which is the tithe; that the usurer is 
the greatest Sabbath-breaker, because 


A money-lender. He serves you in 
the present tense ; he lends you in the 
conditional mood ; keeps you m the 
subjunctive ; and ruins you in the fu- 
ture ! — ^Addison. 


Go not to a covetous old man with 
I any request too soon in the morn- 
I ing, before he hath taken in that day s 
prey ; for his covetousness is up be- 
fore him, and he before thee, and ho 
is in ill-humor; but stay till the 
afternoon, till he be satiated upon 
some borrower. — Fuller, 


He was a man . 

Versed in the wcrld as pilot m his com- 

The ^ee(!le pointed ever to that interest 
Which was his loadstar; and he spread his 
sails , ...... 

With vantage tc the gale of others pas- 
sions. —Ben Jonson. 


Utility 

Use almost can change the stamp of 
nature. — Shakespeare^ 


The superfluous, a thing highly 
necessary. — Voltaire* 


-Thou shaTt learn 
The wisdom early to discern 
True beauty in utility. — -I-ongtellow, 


The use of a thing is only a part of 
its significance. To know anything 
thoroughly, to have the full command 
of it in all its appliances, we must 
study it on its own account, Independ- 
ently of any special application.— 
Goethe, 


Of all parts of wisdom, the practice 
is the best. Socrates was esteemed 
the wisest man of his time because he 
turned his aoquirejd * knowledge Into 
morality, and aimed Sit goodness tuore 
than greatness,— TOIoti^mu 
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The resolution of the combat 
is seldom equal to the vehemence 
of the charge, — Dr. Johnson. 


Unstable as water, thou shalt not 
excel.-— Bible. 


The fickle populace have no fixed 
principles.— Ofaudianus. 


Vacillation is the prominent feature 
of weakness of character. — Voltaire. 


He wears his faith but as the fash- 
ion of his hat; it ever changes with 
the next block. — Shakespeare. 


It is as common for men to change 
their taste as it is uncommon for them 
to change their inclination. — Roche- 
foucauld. 

Vaomity 

The fool of Tfature stood with stupid eyee. 
And gaping mouth that teatified aurprUe. 

— Dry den. 


You heat your pate, and fancy wit will 
come, 

Knock a» you pleaae, thereto nobody at 

home. —Pope. 


He titK^ed idcmg, unknowing what he 
•ought, , , 

And whittled at he wcntt for went of 
thought , 0ryd«n. 

An honest man Is seldom a vagrant. 


Beware of those who are homely 
hf gholce! Ton have no hold on a 


human being whose affections are witb* 
out a top-root ! — Southey. 


That beauteous Emma vagrant 
courses took. — Prior. 


The true vagrant Is the only king 
above all comparison. — Lessing. 


A vagrant is everywhere at home, 
— Martial. 

Valentliie^s Day 

My valentine I pray that thou wilt be. 
Not for a day, but for eternity. 

-Charles Noel Douglas. 


Ssdnt Valentine is past; 

Begin these wood-birds but to couple now? 

— Shakespeare. 


And now' the lads and lasses, follow- 
ing the example of the birds, bill and 
coo together. — H. W. Shaw. 


Now all nature seemed in love, and 
birds had drawn their valentines.— Sir 
Henry Wotton. 


It was Shakespeare’s notion that on 
this day birds begin to couple; hence 
probably arose the custom of sending 
fancy love-billets. — Washington Irv- 
ing. 


On paper curiously shaped, scrib- 
blers to-day of every sort, in verses 
val^tines ycleped, to Venus chime 
their annual court.— H. O. Bohn. 


All birds during the pairing season 
become more or less sentimental, and 
murmur soft nothings in a tone very 
unlike the grinding-organ repetitiou 
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and loudness of their habitual song. 
The crow is very comical as a lover; 
and to hear him trying to soften his 
croak to the proper Saint-Preux stand- 
ard has something the effect of a 
Mississippi boatman quoting Tenny- 
son. — Lowell. 


To-morrow is Saint Valentine’s day, 
All in the morning betime, 

And I a maid at your window, 

To be your Valentine. 

— Shakespeare. 


Valor 


Valor consists in the power of self» 
recovery. — Emerson. 


Apollo has peeped through the shutter. 
And awaken’d the witty and fair; 

The boarding-school belle’s in a nutter. 
The twopenny post’s in despair;^ 

The breath of the morning is flinging 
A magic on blossom, on spray, 

And cockneys and sparrows are singing 
In chorus on Valentine’s day. 

— Praed. 


Discretion, the best part of valor.— 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 


Valor is abased by too much lofti- 
ness. — Sir P. Sidney. 

Let me die facing the enemy. — ^Bay- 
ard. 


Oft have I heard both youths and virgins 

Birds* choose their mates, and couple too, 
this day; . 

But by their flight I never can divine 
When I shall couple with my Valentine. 

— Hernck. 


Oh, truel heart! ere these posthumous pa- 

Have met thine eyes, I shall be out of 
breath ; 

Those cruel eyes, like two funereal tapers. 

Have only lighted me the way to death. 
Perchance thou wilt extinguish them in 
vapours, 

When I am gone, and gresen grass cov- 
creth ^ ^ , 

Thy lover, lost; hut it will be in vain — 

It will not bring the vital spark again. 

■ — ^Hood — A Valentine. 


No popular respect will^I omit 
To do the honour on this happy day, 

When every loyal lover tasks fus wit 
His simple truth in studious rhymes to pay, 
And to his mistress dear his hopes convey.' 
Rather thou knowest I would still outrun 
All calendars with Love’s whose date alway 
Thy bright eyes govern better than the 
Sun, — 

For with thy favour was my life begun, 
And still I reckon on from smiles to 
smiles, 

And not by summers, for I thrive on none 
But those thy cheerful countenance cora- 
jsiles; 

Oh! if it be to choose and call thee mine, 
Love, thou art every day my Valentine! 

■—Hood, 


Hail to thy returning festival, old 
Bishop Valentine! great is thy name 
in the rubric. Like unto thee, assur- 
edly, there is no other mitred father in 
the calendar. — ^Lamb, 


There is always safety in valor. — 
Emerson. 


A sad, wise valor is the brave com- 
plexion. — George Herbert. 


Valor is the contempt of death and 
pain. — Tacitus. 


Distressed valor challenges great re- 
spect, even from enemies. — Plutarch. 


My valor is certainly going! it is 
sneaking off! I feel it oozing out, as 
it were, at the palms of my hands.— 
Sheridan. 


The mean of true valor lies between 
the extremes of cowardice and rash- 
ness. — Cervantes. 

Valor is stability, not of arms and 
of legs, but of courage and the soul. 
— Montaigne. 


The Spartans do not inquire how 
many the enemy are, but where they 
are. — Agis II. 


True valor is like honesty; it en- 
ters into all that a man sees and does. 
— H. W. Shaw. 


The tjmly valiant dare eversrthing 
but doing anybody an injury.— Sir 
Philip Sidney. 


I have heard of some kind of men 
that put quarrels purposely on 
others, to taste their valor. — Shake- 
speare. 
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Fear to do base, unworthy things is 
valor; if they be done to us, to suffer 
them is valor, too. — Ben Jonson. 


You may as well say that’s a valiant 
flea that dare eat his breakfast on the 
lip of a lion. — Shakespeare. 


How strangely high endeavors may 
be blessed, where piety and valor 
jointly go. — Dryden. 


In vain doth valour bleed, 

While Avarice and Rapine share the land. 

— Milton. 


No man can answer for his own 
valor or courage till he has been in 
danger. — Eochefoucauld. 


It is held that valor is the chiefest 
virtue, and most dignifies the haver.— 
Shakespeare. 


It is said of untrue valor that some 
men’s valors are in the eyes of them 
that look on. — Bacon. 


When valour preys on reason, 

It eats the sword it fights with. 

— Shakespeare, 


Valor would cease to be a virtue, if 
there were no injustice. — Agesilaus. 


It is a brave act of valor to con- 
temn death; but where life is more 
terrible than death, it is then the 
truest valor to dare to live.— Sir 
Thomas Browne. 


Glorious men are the scorn of wise 
men, the admiration of fools, the idols 
of parasites, and the slaves of their 
own vaunts. — Bacon. 


Noble Pity held his hand awhile, 
and to their choice gave space whether 
they would prove his valor or his 
grace. — Waller. 


What’s brave, what’s noble, let’s do 
it after the high Roman fashion, and 
make death proud to take us. — Shake- 
speare, 


Perfect valor is to do unwitnessed 
what we should be capable of doing 
b^ore all the world.’— Eodhefoucauld. 


True^ valor lies in the mind, the 
never-yielding purpose, nor owns the 
blind award of giddy fortune. — ^Thom- 
son. 


To that dauntless temper of his 
mind he hath a wisdom that doth 
guide his valor to act in safety. — 
Shakespeare. 


The fight of Balaklava — that was a 
feat of chivalry, fiery with consum- 
mate courage and bright with flashing 
valor. — Beaconsfield. 


He who has resolved to conquer or 
die is seldom conquered; such noble 
despair perishes with difficulty. — Cor- 
neille. 


There is no love-broker in the world 
can more prevail in man’s commenda- 
tion with woman than report of valor. 
— Shakespeare. 


’Tis much he dares; 

And, to that dauntless temper of his mind. 
He hath a wisdom that doth guide 
valour 

To act in safety. — Shakespeare. 


But dream not helm and harness 
The sign of valor true; 

Peace hath higher tests of manhood 
Than battle ever knew. — Whittlei-, 


What valour were it, when a cur doth grii^ 
For one to thrust his hand between hia 
teeth, 

When he might spurn him with his foot, 
away ? — Shakespeare. 


I love the man that ih modestly 
valiant; that stirs not till he most 
needs, and then to purpose. A con- 
tinued patience I commend not. — Felt- 
ham. 


Whatever comes out of despair can- 
not bear the title of valor, which 
should be lifted up to such a height 
that holding all things under itself, it 
should be able to maintain its great- 
ness, even in the midst of miseries.— 
Sir P. Sidney. 


Those who believe that the praises 
which arise from valor are superior to 
those which proceed from any other 
virtues have not considered.^ — Dryden. 
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Valor gives awe, and promises pro- 
tection to those who want heart or 
strength to defend themselves. This 
makes the authority of men among 
women, and that of a master buck in 
a numerous herd. — Sir W. Temple. 


A valiant man 

Ought not to undergo, or tempt a danger. 
But wortliily, and by selected w^s. 

He undertakes with reason, not by chance. 
His valor is the salt t* his other virtues. 
They’re all unseason’d without it. 

— Ben Jonson. 


The love of glory, the fear of shame, 
the design of making a fortune, the 
desire of rendering life easy and agree- 
able, and the humor of pulling down 
other people, are often the causes of 
that valor so celebrated among men, 
— Rochefoucauld. 


He’s truly valiant that can wisely suffer 
The worst that man can breathe and make 
his wrongs 

His outsides, to wear them like his raiment, 
carelessly; ... , . , 

And ne’er prefer his injuries to his heart. 

To bring it into danger. 

— Shakespeare, 


As a rule, he- fights well who has 
wrongs to redress; but vastly better 
fights he who, with wrongs as a spur, 
has also steadily before him glorious 
result in prospect — a result in which 
he can discern balm for wounds, com- 
pensation for valor, remembrance and 
gratitude in the event of death. — Lew 
Wallace. 

Vanity 

Vanity has no sex — Colton. 


Vanity is the quicksand of reason. — 
C-eorge Sand. 

Oh, frail estate of human things! — 
Dryden. 


Vain is the world, but only to the 
vain. — Young. 


Not a vanity is given !n vain.— 
Pope. 


Shine out, fair sun, till I have 
bought a glass, that I may see my 
shadow as I pass.— Shakespeare. 


One can never outlive one’s vanity. 
— Lady Montagu. 


Vanity and rudeness are seldom seeo 
together. — Lavater. 


The soul of this man is in his 
clothes. — Shakespeare. 


A golden mind stoops not to shows 
of dross. — Shakespeare. 


Vanity is often the unseen spur.— 
Thackeray. 


We say little if not egged on by 
vanity. — La Rochefoucauld. 


Here Vanity assumes her pert 
grimace. — Goldsmith. 


The knowledge of thyself will pre- 
serve thee from vanity. — Cervantes. 


There is nothing which vanity does 
not desecrate. — Henry Ward Beecher. 


No man sympathizes with the sor- 
rows of vanity. — Johnson. 


She neglects her heart who studies 
her glass. — Lavater. 


The vain being is the really soli- 
tary being. — Auerbach, 


Vanity is a strange passion; rather 
than be out of a job it will brag of its 
vices.— H. W. Shaw. 


It is our own vanity that makes the 
vanity of others intolerable to us.— 
La Rochefoucauld. 


Vanity keeps persons in favor with 
themselves who are out of favor with 
all others. — Shakespeare. 


Vanity of vanities, salth the preach^ 
er ; vanity of vanities ; all is vanity,*-* 
Bible. 


Bxtreme vanity sometimes hides nn* 
der the garb of ultra modesty.— Mrs. 
Jameson. 


Vanity m^kes pim rfdlenlous, prtl« 

odious* and ambition terrible.— Steely 
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Every man has just as much vanity 
as he wants understanding. — Pope. 


Verily, every man at his best state 
is altogether vanity. — Bible. 


It is difficult to esteem a man as 
highly as he would wish. — Vauven- 
argues. 


Those who live on vanity must not 
unreasonably expect to die of morti- 
fication. — Mrs. Ellis. 


Men speak but little when vanity 
does not induce them to speak. — 
Rochefoucauld. 


The fool of vanity; for her alone 
he lives, loves, writes, and dies but to 
be known, — Canning. 


To be vain is rather a mark of 
humility than pride. — Swift. 


O, how true it is there can be no 
tiU-h’-Ute where vanity I’eignsl — 
Madame de Girardin. 


What is your sex’s earliest, latest cart^ 

Your heart’s supreme ambition? To be 
fair. Lord Lyttleton. 


Pampered vanity is a better thing 
perhaps than starved pride. — Joanna 
Baillie. 


Guard against that vanity which 
courts a compliment, or is fed by it. — 
Chalmers. 


Where doth the world thrust forth a 
vanity — 

That is not quickly buzz’d into his ears? 

—Shakespeare. 


Light vanity, insatiate cormorant, 
Consuming means, soon preys upon Itself. 

-^-Shakespeare. 

Hoy-day, what a swfep of vanity comes this 
wtyt -^S^ei^re. 

To be a xnm% own fool !s bad 
enongh; but the vain man Is every* 
body%*— William Penm 


Heath gives a quietus to all vanity* 
N* Honglas. 


^ Virtue would not go far, if vanity 
did not keep it company, — Rochefou- 
cauld. 


Our vanity is the constant enemy 
of onr dignity. — Madame Swetchine. 


The vain man makes a merit of mis- 
fortune, and triumphs in his disgrace. 
— Hazlitt. 


Applause which owes to man’s short 
outlook all its charms. — Young. 


A vain man finds his account in 
speaking good or evil of himself. — La 
BruySre, 


The most violent passions give some 
respite, but vanity always disturbs us. 
— La Rochefoucauld. 


If vanity does not entirely over- 
throw the virtues, at least it makes 
them all totter. — Rochefoucauld. 


There is no restraining men’s 
tongues or pens when charged with a 
little vanity. — Washington. 


What fervent love of herself would 
Virtue excite if she could be seen I — - 
Cicero. 


Vanity indeed is a venial error; for 
it usually carries its own punishment 
with it. — Junius. 


When men will not he reasoned out 
of a vanity, they must be ridiculed 
out of it. — L’Estrange, 


There was never yet fair woman but 
she made mouths in a glass. — Shake*- 
st>eare. 

Pride makes ns estnem ourselves $ 
vanity makes us desire the esteem of 
others. — Blair. 


An egotist will always speak of 
himself, either in praise or In censure ; 
but a modest man ever shuns making 
himself the object of his conversa- 
tion. — La Bruyfere, 


Vanity is n natural object of temp- 
tation to a woman. — Swift- 
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Thy pride is but the prologue of thy 
shame ; where vain-glory commands, 
there folly counsels ; where pride rides, 
there shame lackeys. — Quarles. 


Vanity is not half a bad principle, 
if it will but stick to legitimate busi- 
ness. — Haliburton. 


All is vanity, look you; and so the 
preacher is vanity too. — Thackeray. 

We have always pretensions to fame 
which, in our own hearts, we know to 
be disputable. — Dr. Johnson. 


Vanity stands at my elbow, and ani- 
mates me by a thousand agreeable 
promises. — Mrs. Pendarves. 


Where would the power of women 
be, were it not for the vanity of men? 
— Marie Ebner-Eschenbach. 


Oh, the cares of men! how much 
emptiness there is in human concerns ! 
— Persius, 


Vanity is the foundation of the 
most ridiculous and contemptible vices 
»^the vices of affectation and common 
lying. — ^Adam Smith. 

There is much money given to be 
laughed at, though the purchasers 
don’t know it ; witness A.’s fine horse, 
and B.’s fine house. — Franklin. 


There is no limit to the vanity of 
this world. Each spoke in the wheel 
thinks the whole strength of the wheel 
depends upon it. — H. W. Shaw. 


Vanity in its idler moments is benev- 
olent, is as willing to give pleasure as 
to take it, and accepts as sufficient 
reward for its services a kind word 
or an approving smile. — ^Alexander 
Smith. 


People who are very vain are 
usually equally susceptible; and they 
who feel one thing acutely, will so feel 
another. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Vanity is as ill at ease under indif- 
ference as tenderness is under a love 
which it cannot return. — George Eliot, 


Every present occasion will catch 
the senses of the vain man ; and with 
that bridle and saddle you may ride 
him. — Sir P. Sidney. 


It is difficult to divest one’s self of 
vanity; because impossible to divest 
one’s self of self-love. — Horace Wal- 
pole. 


If most married women possessed 
as much prudence as they do vanity, 
we should find many husbands far 
happier. — Belknap. 


The vanity of human life is like a 
river, constantly passing away, and 
yet constantly coming on. — Pope. 


In a vain man, the smallest spark 
may kindle into the greatest flame, 
because the mateHals are always pre- 
pared for it. — Hume. 


A vain man can never be alto- 
gether rude. Desirous as he is of 
pleasing, he fashions his manners aft- 
er those of others. — Goethe. 


Never expect justice from a vain 
man; if he has the negative magna- 
nimity not to disparage you, it is the 
most you can expect. — Washington 
Allston. 


Ladies of fashion starve their hap- 
piness to feed their vanity, and their 
love to feed their pride. — Colton. 

I Alas, for human nature that the 
'wounds of vanity should smart and 
bleed so much longer than the wounds 
of affection! — Macaulay. 


Vanity and pride of nations; van- 
ity is as advantageous to a govern- 
ment as pride is dangerous, — Mon- 
tesquieu. 


Since the well-known victory over 
the hare by the tortoise the descend- 
ants of the tortoise think themselves 
miracles of gj^eed.— Marie Ebner- 
Eschenbach. 


Vanity is never at its full growth 
till it snreadeth Into affectation, and 
then it Is complete. — Saville, 
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For let us women be never so ill- 
favored, I imagine that we are always 
delighted to hear ourselves called 
handsome. — Cervantes. 


Every man’s vanity ought to be his 
greatest shame; and every man’s folly 
ought to be his greatest secret. — 
Quarles. 


I doubt if there ever was a man 
who was not gratified by being told 
that he was liked by the women. — 
Dr. Johnson. 


Vanity costs money, labor, horses, 
men, women, health and peace, and 
is still nothing at last, — a long way 
leading nowhere. — Emerson. 


It would be next to impossible to 
discover a handsome woman who was 
not also a vain woman. — Joubert. 


Greater mischief happens often from 
folly, meanness, and vanity than from 
the greater sins of avarice and ambi- 
tion. — Burke. 


If you cannot inspire a woman with 
love of you, fill her above the brim 
with love of herself; all that runs 
over will be yours. — Colton. 


Imperfections would not be half so 
much taken notice of, if vanity did 
not make prwlamation of them. — 
L’Estrange. 


Vanity and dignity are incompatible 
with each other; vain women are al- 
most sure to be vulnerable. — Alfred 
d© Musset 


In condemning the vanity of wom- 
en, men complain of the fire they 
themselves have kindled. — Dlngrde. 


Should I publish any favors done 
me by your lordship, I am afraid it 
would look more like vanity than grat- 
itude. — Addison. 


Vanity is a strong temptation to 
lying; !t makes people magnify their 
merit, over fiourlsh their family, and 
W1 strange stories of their interest 
acauaintance.*— Jeremy Collier, 


Nature has cast but two men in the 
mould of statesmen, — ^myself and Mi- 
rabeau. After that she broke the 
mould. — Danton. 


Vanity^ is the natural weakness of 
an ambitious man, which exposes him 
to the secret scorn and derision of 
those he converses with, and ruins the 
character he is so industrious to ad- 
vance by it. — ^Addison. 


All men are selfish, but the vain 
man is in love with himself. He ad- 
mires, like the lover his adored one, 
everything which to others is indif- 
ferent. — Auerbach. 


Vain? Let it be sol Nature was her teacher, 
What if a lovely and unsistered creature 
Loved her own harmless gift of pleasing 
feature. -~0. W. Holmes. 


Sooth’d with the sound, the king giew vain: 
Fought all his battles o’er again; 

And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice 
he slew the slain. — Dryden. 


Maud Muller looked and sighed: “Ah me! 
That I the Judge’s bride might bel 
He would dress me up in silks so fine, 
And praise and toast me at his wine.” 

— Whittier. 


There is no vice or folly that re- 
quires so much nicety and skill to 
manage as vanity; nor any which by 
ill management makes so contemptible 
a figure. — Swift. 


Does not vanity itself cease to he 
blamable, is it not even ennobled, when 
it is directed to laudable objects, when 
it confines itself to prompting us to 
great and generous actions? — Diderot. 


There is more jealousy between ri- 
val wits than rival beauties, for van- 
ity has no sex. But in both cases 
there must be pretensions, or there will 
be no jealousy. — Colton. 


Every one at the. bottom of his 
heart cherishes vanity; even the toad 
thinks himself good-looking, — “rather 
tawny perhaps, but look at his eyeT’ 
—Wilson, 


Tell me not of the i^ln of false- 
hood to the slandered I There is noth- 
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ing so agonizing to the fine skin of 
vanity ^ as the application of a rough 
truth.-Bulwer-Lytton. 


Scarcely have I ever heard or read 
the introductory phrase, ‘‘I may say 
without vanity, but some striking 
and characteristic instance of vanity 
has immediately followed. — Franklin. 


When a man has no longer any 
conception of excellence above his own, 
his voyage is done, he is dead, — dead 
in trespasses and sin of blear-eyed van- 
ity. — Beecher. 


Pride is never more offensive than 
when it condescends to be civil ; 
whereas vanity, whenever it forgets 
itself, naturally assumes good-humor, 
'• — Cumberland. 


There is no folly of w^hich a man 
who is not a fool cannot get rid ex- 
cept vanity; of this nothing cures a 
man except experience of its bad con- 
sequences, if indeed anything can cure 
\t.-^Rousseau. 


Vanity, indeed, is the very anti- 
dote to conceit; for while the former 
makes us all nerve to the opinion of 
others, the latter is perfectly satis- 
fied with its opinion of itself, — Bulwer- 
Lytton. 


Vanity bids all her sons he brave, 
and all her daughters chaste and cour- 
teous. But why do we need her in- 
structions? Ask the comedian who 
is taught a part which he does not feel, 
— Sterne. 


The vainest woman is never thor- 
oughly conscious of her beauty till 
she is loved by tbe man who sets her 
own passion vibrating in return. — 
George Eliot. 


Our vanities differ as our noses 
do: nil conceit is not the same con- 
ceit, but varies in correspondence 
with the minutiae of mental make in 
which one of us differs from another, 
— George Eliot 


Vanity is the poison of agreeable- 
ness ; yet as poison, when artfully and 


properly applied, has a salutary ef- 
fect in medicine, so has vanity in 
the commerce and society of the world. 
— Greville. 


Vanity is the fruit of ignorance. It 
thrives most in subterranean places, 
never reached by the nir of heaven 
and tbe light of the sun. — Ross. 


False modesty is the masterpiece of 
vanity: showing the vain man in such 
an illusory light that he appears in 
the reputation of the virtue quite op- 
posite to the vice which constitutes 
his real character; it is a deceit. — 
La BruySre. 


Extinguish vanity in the mind, and 
you naturally retrench the little su- 
perfluities of garniture and equipage. 
The blossoms will fall of themselves 
when the root that nourishes them is 
destroyed. — Steele. 


False glory is the rock of vanity; 
it seduces men to affect esteem by 
things which they indeed possess, but 
which are frivolous, and which for a 
man to value himself on would be e 
scandalous error. — La Bruy^re. 


It is vanity which makes the rake 
at twenty, the worldly man at forty, 
and the retired man at sixty. We are 
apt to think timfc best in general for 
which we find oiiraelvefi best fitted 
in particular. — Pope. 


Ecclesiastes said that “all is vanity,’"' 

Moat modern preachers say the same, or 
show it 

By their examples of trim Christianity. 

In short, all know, or very soon may 
know it. —Byron, 


When we are conacioua of the least 
comparative merit In mirselves, we 
should take as much care to conceal 
the value we set upon It. as If it were 
a real defect ; to he ©lated or vain 
upon it is showing yoor money before 
people in want — Golley Cibber, 


Tbe youth who, like a woman, loves 
to adorn hfs person, has renounced 
all claim to wisdom and to glory; 
glory is due to those only who dare 
to associate with pain, imd have tram* 
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pled pleasure under their feet. — F6n- 
elon. 


Vanity finds in self-love so power- 
ful an ally that it storms, as it were, 
by a coup de main, the citadel of our 
heads, where, having blinded the two 
watchmen, it readily descends into 
the heart. — Colton. 


Vanity is so constantly solicitous 
of self, that even where its own claims 
are not interested, it indirectly seeks 
the aliment which it loves, by show- 
ing how little is deserved by others, 
—^imms. 


Vanity calculates but poorly^ on 
the vanity of others; what a virtue 
we should distil from frailty, what a 
world of pain we should save our 
brethren, if we would suffer our own 
weakness to be the measure of theirs. 

Bulwer-Lytton. 


We are so presumptuous that we 
wish to be known to all the world, 
even to those who come after us ; and 
we are so vain that the esteem of five 
or six persons immediately around us 
is enough to amuse and satisfy us. — 
Pascal. 


After all, what is vanity? If it 
means only a certain wish to look 
one^s best, is it not another name for 
self-respect? If it means inordinate 
self-admiration (very rare among per- 
sons with some occupation), it is less 
wicked than absurd. — Mrs. H. E. 
Haweis. 


Vanity may be likened to the 
smoothtskinned and velvet-footed 
mouse, nibbling about forever in ex- 
pectation of a crumb; while self-es- 
teem is too apt to take the likeness 
of the huge butcher^ dog, who carries 
off your steaks, and growls at you as 
be goes, — Simms. 


A weakne«i natural to superior and 
to little men, when they have com- 
mitted a fault, is to wish to make it 
pass as a work of genius, a vast com- 
bination which the vulgar cannot com- 
l^bend. Pride says these things and 
folly credits them, — Chateaubriand. 


I give vanity fair quarter, wherever 
I meet with it, being persuaded that 
it is often productive of good to the 
possessor, and to others who are with- 
in his sphere of action ; and there- 
fore, in many cases, it would not be 
altogether absurb if a man were to 
thank God for his vanity, among the 
other comforts of life. — Franklin. 


Vanity is so closely allied to virtue, 
and to love the fame of laudable ac- 
tions approaches so near the Igve of 
laudable actions for their own sake, 
that these passions are more capable 
of mixture than any other kinds of 
affection; and it is almost impossible 
to have the latter without some de- 
gree of the former. — Hume. 


It was prettily devised of iEsop, 
the fly sat upon the axletree of the’ 
chariot-wheel, and said, “What a dust 
dc I raise !” So are there some vain 
persons that, whatsoever goeth alone 
or moveth upon greater means, if they 
have never so little hand in it, they 
think it is they that carry it. — Bacon. 


O vanity, how little is thy force 
acknowledge or thy operations dis- 
cerned I How wantonly dost thou de- 
ceive mankind under different dis- 
guises ! Sometimes thou dost wear 
the face of pity; sometimes of gener- 
osity; nay, thou hast the assurance 
to put on those glorious ornaments 
which belong only to heroic virtue. — 
Fielding. 


I would much rather fight pride 
than vanity, because pride has a 
stand-up way of fighting. You know 
where it is. It throws its black shad- 
ow on you, and you are not at a loss 
where to strike. But vanity is that 
delusive, that insectiferous, that mul- 
tiplied feeling, and men that fight 
vanities are like men that fight midges 
and butterflies. It is easiev to cbase 
them than to bit them. — Beecher, 


Let her who is full of beauty and 
admiration, sitting like the queen of 
flowers in majesty among the daugh- 
ters of women, let her watch lest 
vanity enter her heart, beguiling her 
to rest proudly upon her own strength? 
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let her remember that she standeth 
upon slippery places, and be not high- 
minded but fear. — ^Mrs, Sigourney. 


There are women vain of advan- 
tages not connected with their per- 
sons, such as birth, rank, and fortune; 
it is difficult to feel less the dignity 
of the sex. The origin of all women 
may be called celestial, for their pow- 
er is the offspring of the gifts of Na- 1 
ture; by yielding to pride and ambi-i 
tion they soon destroy the magic oii 
their charms. — Mme. de Stael. ' 


Variety is the mother of enjoyment. 
— Disraeli. 


Whatever is natural admits of va- 
riety. — Mme. de StaSl. 

Diversity, that is my motto.— La 
Fontaine. 


Amidst the soft variety I’m lost— 
Addison. 


Tired of the last, and eager of the 
new. — Prior. 


Charms, which, like flowers, lie on 
the surface and always glitter, easily 
produce vanity; hence women,_ wits, 
players, soldiers, are vain, owing to 
their presence, figure, and dress. On 
the contrary, other excellences, which 
•lie down like gold and are discovered 
with difficulty,— strength, profound- 
ness of intellect, morality,— leave their 
possessors modest and proud. — Rich- 
ter. 


Ladies like variegated tulips show. 
— Pope. 

The most universal quality is di- 
versity. — Montaigne. 


All, with one consent, praise new- 
born gawds. — Shakespeare. 

That divine gift which makes a 
woman charming. — lieaconsfield. 


The greatest human virtue bears no 
proportion to humap vanity. We al- 
ways think ourselves better than we 
are, and are generally desirous < that 
others should think us still better 
than we think ourselves. To praise 
us for actions or dispositions which 
deserve praise is not to confer a ben- 
efit, but to pay a tribute. We have 
always pretensions to fame which, ; 
in our own hearts, we know to be 
disputable, and which we are desirous 
to strengthen by a new suffrage; we 
have always hopes which we suspect 
to be fallacious, and of which we 
eagerly snatOh at every confirmation. 

' — ^Johnson. 

Variety 

Variety is the very spice of life. — 
Cowper. 


Nothing is pleasant that is not 
spiced with variety, — Bacon, 

There is a grace in wild variety 
surpassing rule and order. — William 
Mason. 


Variety is a positive requisite even 
in the character of our food.— -Ruskin, 


Variety alone gives joy; the sweet- 
est meats the soonest cloy.— Prior, 


All sorts are here that all the earth 
yields, variety without end, — Milton, 


There is a variety in the tem|>eri? 
of good men.' — Atterbnry, 


Variety is nothing else but a con- 
tinued novelty. — South* 


Even pleasure cloys without variety. 
— Ovid. 


Oodh, that never change their state, 
vary oft their love and hate, — Waller. 


Where order in variety we see; and 
where, though all things differ, all 
agree. — Pope. 


Variety is the condition of har- 
mony,— -James Freeman Olaxke* 


That each from other dlffem, firat 
confess; next that he varies fwm 
himself no less*— Pope. 


The most delightful pleasum cloy 
without variety*— FnbUns Syim 
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I take it to be a principal rule of 
life, not to be too much addicted to 
any one thing. — Terence. 


Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety. — Shakespeare. 


For variety of mere nothings gives 
more pleasure than uniformity of some- 
thing. — Jean Paul Richter. 


God hath here varied His bounty 
so with new delights! — Milton. 


When our old Pleasures die. 

Some new One still is nigh; 

Ohl fair Variety I — Nicholas Rowe. 


As land is improved by sowing it 
with various seeds, so is the mind 
by exercising it with different stud- 
ies. — Pliny. 


sects; the ill-nature of the wasp, the 
sluggishness of the drone, the volatility 
of the butterfly, the slyness of the 
bug! — Sydney Smith. 


The earth was made so various, that the 
mind 

Of desultory man, studious of change 
And pleased with novelty, might be in* 
dulged. — Cowper. 


Not chaos-like together crush’d and bruis’d, 
But, as the world, harmoniously --onfus’d, 
Where order in variety we see, 

And where, though all things differ, all 
agree. — Pope. 


How widely its agencies vary, — 

To save, to ruin, to curse, to bless,— 

As even its minted coins express, 

Now stamp’d with the image of good Queen 
Bess, 

And now of Bloody Mary. —Hood. 


In books and love the mind one 
«nd pursues, and only change the ex- 
piring flame renews. — Gay. 


God hath varied the inclinations of 
men according to the variety of ac- 
tions to be performed. — Sir To 
Browne. 


Countless the various species of 
mankind; countless the shades which 
separate mind from mind. — Gifford. 


The charm of London is that you 
are never glad or sorry for ten min- 
utes together; in the country you are 
one or the other for weeks. — Dr. John- 
son. 


Therefore doth heaven divide the 
state of man in divers functions, set- 
ting endeavor in continual motion. — 
Shakespeare. 


The lights and ihad^, whose well- 
accorded strife gives all the strength 
and color of our life.^ — Pope. 


Nature, through all her works, In great de- 
gree, 

Borrows a blessing from variety. 

Mutk itself her needful aid requires 
To route the soul, and wake our dying fires. 

— ChurdhilL 


How nature delights and amuses us 
by varying even the character of in- 


Whcrefore did Nature pour her bountiea 
forth 

With such a full and unwithdrawing hand, 
Covering the earth with odors, fruits, and 
flocks, 

Thron^^ing the seas with spawn innumer- 

But all to please and sate the curious taste? 
' — Milton. 


Now, by two-headed Janus, 
Nature hath framed strange fellows in her 
time: 

Some that will evermore peep through their 


eyes, 

And laugh, like parrots, at a bagpiper; 

And other of such vinegar aspect, 

ITiat they’ll not show their teeth in way of 
smile, 

Though .Nestor swear the jest be laughable. 

— Shakespeare. 

Vegetation 


Every green herb, from the lotus 
to the darnel, ia rich with delicate 
aids to help incurious man. — Tupper 


Every green thing loves to die in 
bright colors. The vegetable cohorts 
march glowing out of the year in flam- 
ing dresses, as if to leave this earth 
were a triumph and not a sadness. It 
is never nature that is sad, but only 
we, that dare not look back on the 
past, and that have not its prophecy 
of the future In our bosoms. — -Beecher, 


The earth is a machine which 
yields almost gratuitous service ta 
every application of intellect Every 
plant is a manufacturer of soil. la 
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the stomach of the plant development 
begins. The tree can draw on the 
whole air, the whole earth, on all the 
rolling main. The plant is all suc- 
tion-pipe, — imbibing from the ground 
by its root, from the air by its leaves, 
with all its might. — ISmerson. 
Vdiiemence 

Vehemence without feeling is rant. 
— G, H. Lewes. 


Violence does even justice unjustly. 
■ — Carlyle. 


Nothing good comes of violence. — ’ 
Luther. 


I tremble at his vehemence of tem- 
per. — ^Addison. 


Heat not a furnace for your foe so 
hot that it do singe yourself. — Shake- 
speare. 

Loud indignation against vice often 
stands for virtue with bigots. — J. Pet- 
it-Senn. 


Whatever they did, the Elysians 
were careful never to be vehement. — 
Beaconsfield. 


The greater your real strength and 
power, the quieter it will be exercised. 
■ — Lowell. 

Vengeance 

Vengeance is without foresight — 
Napoleon I. 


Good Christians should never 
avenge injuries, — Cervantes. 


Deep, sombre vengeance is the 
daughter of deep silence. — Alfieri. 


Delay in vengeance gives a heavier 
blow. — John Ford. 


, T shall see 

The winged vengeance overtake such chil- 
dren. — Shakespeare, 


In high ven^ance there is noble 
scorn. — George Eliot. 


In vengeance is found the abject 
pleasure of an abject mind. — Juvenal, 


The rarer action is in virtue than 
in vengeance. — Shakespeare. 

Venice 

Venice once was dear, 

The pleasant place of all festivity, 

The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy, 
— Byron. 


In Venice, Tasso’s echoes are no more. 

And silent rows the songless gondolier; 
Her palaces are crumbling to the shore, 

And music meets not always now the car. 

—Byron. 


White swan of cities, slumbering m thy nest 
So wonderfully built among the reeds 
Of the lagoon, that fences thee and feeds. 
As sayeth thy old historian and thy guest 1 
—Longfellow. 


I loved her from my boyhood; she to me 
Was as a fairy city of the heart, 

Rising like water-columns from the sea, 

Of ioy the sojourn, and of wealth the mart; 
And Otway, Radcliffe, Schiller, Shake- 
speare’s art, 

Had stamp'd her image in me. —Byron. 


The sylphs and ondines 
And the sea-kings and queens 
Long ago, long ago, on the wave# built f 
city, 

As lovely as seems 
To some bard in his dreams, 

The soul of his latest love-ditty. 

— Owen Meredith, 


I stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs, 
A palace and a prison on each hand; 

I saw from out the wave her structure rise. 
As from the stroke of the enchanter’# 
wand: 

A thousand years their cloudy wings ex- 
pand 

Around me, and a dying Glory smiles 
O’er the far times, when many a subject 
land 

Look'd to the winged Lion’s marble piles, 
Where Venice sate in state, throned on her 
hundred isles. —Byron. 

Ventilation. 

You cannot breathe too much of the 
open air. — Dr. Abernathy, 


Be careful never to retire to re«t 
Jn a room not properly ventilated.— 
Horace Mann. 


There is nothing that thli age, frm» 
whatever standpoint we Kurvey It, 
needs more, physically, Intpllectually, 
and morally, than thorough ventllip 
tion. — Ruskia 


Ventia 


Vie^ 


Venus 


Verse 


O Venus, hail! all hail, immortal Queen! 

Thou reign’st unbounded o’er the* human 
scene, 

Where the bright Thames shines forth in 
azure pride. 

To where the Ganges rolls its foamy tide, _ 

Where the redundant Nile expands his 
course, 

Or Niagara throws her headlong force; 

Still from the east to west, from pole to 
pole, 

Thou e’er shalt rule great Sovereign of the 
whole. — Bohn. 


Creator Venus, genial power of love, 

The bliss of men below, and gods above! 
Beneath the sliding sun thou runn’st thy 
race. 

Dost fairest shine, and best become thy 
place; . 

For thee the winds their eastern blasts for- 
bear, . 

Thy month reveals the spring, and opens 
all the year. 

Thee, goddess, thee, the storms of winter 
fly, 

Earth smiles with flowers renewing, laughs 
the sky. 

And birds to lays of love their tuneful notes 

For tKee^the Hon loathes the taste of blood. 

— Dry den. 

VerTsoiity 

He draweth out the thread of his 
verbosity fitter than the staple of his 
argument. — S hakespeare. 

Versatility 

He who expects from a great name 
In politics, in philosophy, in art, equal 
greatness in other things, is little 
versed in human nature. Our strength 
lies in our weakness. The learned 
in books are ignorant of the world. 

, He who is ignorant of books is often 
well ncqiininted with other things; 
for life is of tlie same length in the 
learned and unlearned; the mind can- 
not be idle ; if it is not taken up 
with one thing, it attends to another 
through choice or necessity; and the 
degree of previous capacity in one 
class or another is a mere lottery. — 
Haziitt 

That meit will and Inittjtfy im 
enable any man tp anip 

Is a btief (wafflod enough 
tmoaget jm|>erfect!y edu<mt^ man. 
♦ e * ' Bnt no one of really cniti- 
fated denl^ the variety of 

Natural endowments,r-"Hftmert6n. 


Verse sweetens toil, however rude the 
sound; 

All at her work the village maiden sings; 
Nor as she turns the giddy wheel around, 
Revolves the sad vicissitudes of things. 

—Gifford. 


Of little use, the man you may suppose. 
Who says in verse what others say in prose; 
Yet let me show a poet’s of some weight, 
And (though np soldier) useful to the state, 
What will a child learn sooner than a song? 
What better teach a foreigner the tongue? 
What’s long or short, each accent where to 
place 

And speak in public with some sort of 
grace? — Pope. 


I was a poet too; but modern taste 
Is so refined and delicate and chaste, 

That verse, whatever fiie the fancy warms, 
Without a creamy smoothness has no 
charms. 

Tlius, all success depending on an ear, 

And thinking I might purchase it too dear, 
If sentiment were sacrific’d to sound, 

And truth cut short to make a period round, 
I judged a man of sense could scarce do 
worse 

Than caper in the morris-dance of verse. 

Your children were vexation to your 
youth. — Shakespeare. 


Vexations may be petty, but they 
are vexations still. — Montaigne. 


There are two things which will 
make us happy in this life, if we 
attend to them. The first is, never 
to vex ourselves about what we can- 
not help ; and the second, never to vex 
ourselves al>out what we can help. — 
Clmtfield. 

Vice 

One sin another doth provoke. — 
Shakespeare. 


Human nature Is not of itself 
vicious. — ^Thomas Painew 


Vice lives and thrives best by con- 
cealmentf*— Vlrgii 


To vice innocence must always 
seem only a superior kind of chlcan- 

'^ice Itself lost half its evil bj 
losing all its gro6sness.-«Burke. 


Vico 




Vice 


The vices of some men are magni- 
ficent. — Lamb, 


This is the essential evil of vice: 
it debases a man. — Chapin. 


We pardon familiar vices. — Seneca. 

Spare the person, but lash the vice. 
— Martial. 

To sanction vice and hunt decorum 
down. — Byron. 

And poor misfortune feels the lash 
of vice. — Thomson. 

Vices are seldom single. — Robert 
Hall. 


The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to plague us. 

— Shakesocarc. 


One vice worn out makes us wiser 
than fifty tutors. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

It is but a step from companion- 
ship to slavery when one associates 
with vice. — Hosea Ballou. 

The world will tolerate many vices, 
but not their diminutives. — ^Arthur 
Helps. 


Vice, that digs her own voluptuous 
tomb ! — Byron, 

Vice in its own pure native ugli- 
ness. — Crabbe. 

Few love to hear the sins they love 
to act. — Shakespeare. 

Vice is a peripatetic, always in pro- 
gression, — Owen Feltham. 

Vice, like disease, floats in the at- 
mosphere. — Hazlitt. 


Vice stings us even in our pleas- 
ures, but virtue consoles us even in 
our pains. — Cowper. 

We try to make a virtue of vices 
we are loth to correct. — La Roche- 
foucauld. 


I prefer an accommodating vice to 
an obstinate virtue. — Molifere. 


Vice repeated is like the wandering 
wind, blows dust in others* eyes to 
spread itself.— Shakespeare. 


Vice gets more in this vicious world 
than piety. — Fletcher. 

There is no truth which personal 
vice will not distort. — J. G. Holland. 


No vice 80 great, but we can kill 
And conquer it, if we hut will. 

— Chaa. Noel Douglai. 


Great parts produce great vices as 
well as virtues. — Plato. 


And lash the vice and follies of the 
age. — Susannah Centlivre. 

Vices are often habits rather than 
passions. — Rivarol. 

Vices are seldom single. — ^Bish<^ 
Hall. 


The cunning tempter, by avoiding 
the groasness of vice, often silences 
objections.— Rivarol. 


Most men are more willing to in* 
dulge in easy vlcai than to practise 
laborious virtues. — Dr. Johnson. 


Let thy vices die before thee. — 
Franklin. 


Vice is but a nurse of agonies.- 
Sir P. Sidney. 


The vicious obey their passions, as 
slaves do their masters. — Diogenes. 


What maintains one vice would 
bring np two children. — Franklin. 


Do but see his vice s *t is to his vir- 
tue a just equinox, the one as long 
as the other. — Shakespeare. 


Who called thee vicious was a lying 
elf; thou art not vicious, for thou 
art vice itself. — Martial. 


Many a man’s vlc^ have at 
been nothing worse than good onall* 
ties mn wild.-— J. C, and A. W. Har^ 
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So in the wicked there’s no vice 
of which the saints have not a spice. 
-^Samuel Butler. 


Crimes sometimes shock us too 
much ; vices almost always too little. 
— Hare. 


There are some faults so nearly al- 
lied to excellence that we can scarce 
weed out the vice without eradicating 
the virtue. — Goldsmith. 


If vices were profitable, the vir- 
tuous man would be the sinner. — Ba- 
con. 


Vices that are familiar we pardon, 
and only new ones reprehend. — Bub- 
lius Syrus. 


A few vices are sufficient to darken 
many virtues, — Plutarch. 


The same vices which are huge and 
insupportable in others we do not 
feel in ourselves. — La Bruy^re. 


No man e’er reach’d the heights of 
vice at first. — Juvenal. 


So blinded are we by our passions, 
that we suffer more to be damned 
than to be saved. — Colton. 


When to mischief mortals bend their will, 
How soon they find fit instruments of ill I 

— Pope. 


No one is born without vices, and 
he is the best man who is epcumbered 
with the least. — Horace. 


Vicious actions are not hurfiil be- 
cause they are forbidden, but forbid- 
den because they are hurtful. — Frank- 
lin. 


The end of a dissolute life is most 
commonly a desperate death. — Bion. 


When our vices have left us, we 
flatter ourselves that we have left 
them. — Rochefoucauld. 


Though a man cannot abstain from 
being weak, he may from being vi- 
cious. — Addison. 


The heart resolves this matter in a trice, 
“Men only feel the smart, but not the vice.** 

— Pope. 


O dishonest wretch! 

Wilt thou be made a man out of my vice? 

— Shakespeare, 


I hate when vice can bolt her arguments, 
And virtue has no tongue to check bei* 
pride. — Milton. 


Vice is contagious, and there is no 
trusting the sound* and the sick to- 
gether. — Seneca. 


Count all th* advantage prosp'roua vice at- 
tains, 

*Tis but what virtue flies from, and dis- 
dains. — Pope. 


No penance can absolve our guilty fame; 
Nor tears, that wash out sin, can wash out 
shame. -—Prior. 


On© principal characteristic of vice 
In the prwent age Is the contempt of 
— Thomas Gray, 


Virtue itself turns vice, being lah^pj^ed 
And rice sometime *$ by action dinned. 

—Shakespeare. 


'fflhsra li m vlct m atopio, bnt as- 
mmm aome mart of virtu© on its out* 
ward pgf<»,---Bhal:e8pear«. 


r.ed by my hand, he saunter’d Europe 
round, 

And gather'd every vice on Christian 
ground. — Pope. 

Vice is th© greatest of all Jacobins, 
the arch leveller. — ITaro. 


Vice and virtue chiefly imply the 
relation of our actions to men in this 
world; sin and holiness rather imply 
their relation to God and the other 
world. — Dr. Watts. 


Ah, Vicet how soft arc thy voluptuoua 

Whiie*^'oyish blood 5« mantling, who caa 
^scape . , , 

The fascination of thy magic gare? 

— Byron. 


Vtee can dewive matfer the guise! There is some virtue in almost er- 
and shadow ot virtue.— Juwnal. ' ery vice, except hypocrisy ; and eve* 
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thai, while it is a mockery of virtue, 
is at the same time a compliment to 
it. — Hazlitt. 


I never heard yet that any of these 
bolder vices wanted less impudence to 
gainsay what they did, than to per- 
form it first.— Shakespeare. 


The vices operate like age,— bring 
on disease before its time, and in the 
prime of youth, leave the character 
broken and exhausted. — Junius. 


People do not persist in their vices 
because they are not weary of them, 
but because they canot leave them 
off. It is the nature of vice to leave 
us no resource but in itself. — Hazlitt. 


To attack vices in the abstract, 
without touching persons, may be safe 
fighting indeed, but it is fightihg with 
shadows. — Junius. 


Long careers of ^ vice, that pros- 
per even in their epitaphs, make cem- 
eteries seem ridiculous, and death 
anything but a leveller. — John Weiss. 

What often prevents our abandon- 
ing ourselves to a single vice is, our 
having more than one. — ^Rochefou- 
cauld. 


But all have, prices, 

From crowns to kicks, according to their 
vices. — Byron. 


The reason that men are so slow 
to confess their vices is because 
they have not yet abandoned them. — 
Beecher, 


It will be found a work of no small 
difficulty to dispossess a vice from 
the heart, where long possession be- 
gins to plead prescription. — Bacon. 


The vices and the virtues are writ- 
ten in a language the world cannot 
construe ; it reads them in a vile 
translation, and the translators are 
Failure and Success. — Bulwer-Bytton. 


He that has energy enough in his 
constitution to root out a vice should 
go a little farther, and try to plant 


in a virtue in its place, otherwise he 
will have his labor to renew. — Colton. 


Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 

Vet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

— Pope. 


It is not possible now to keep a 
young gentleman from vice by a total 
ignorance of it, unless you will all 
his life mew him up in a closet and 
never let him go into company.— 
Locke. 


Why is there no man who con- 
fesses his vices? It is because he has 
not yet laid them aside. It is a wak- 
ing man only who can tell his dreams. 
— Seneca. 


Beware of the beginnings of vice. 
Do not delude yourself with the belief 
that it can be argued against in the 
presence of the exciting cause. Noth- 
ing but actual flight can save you. — 
B. R. Haydon. 


Vices and frailties correct each oth- 
er, like acids and alkalies. If each 
vicious man had but one vice, I do 
not know how the world could go on. 
— ^Whately. 


O, what a mansion have those vices got 
Which for their habitation chose out thee, 
Where beauty's veil cloth cover every blot, 
And all things turn to fair that eyes can 
seel —Shakespeare. 


The vices enter into the composi- 
tion of the virtue®, as poisons into 
that of medicines. Prudence collects 
and arranges them, and uses them 
beneficially against the ills of life. — 
Rochefoucauld. 


The scandalous bron;^e-kcquer age 
of hungry anlmalismi, spiritual impo- 
tences, and mendacities, will have to 
run its course, till the pit follow It^ — 
Carlyle# 


Wise men will apply their remediea 
to vices, not to names; to the causes 
of evil which are jpermanent, not the 
occasional organs by which they act, 
and the transitory modes In which 
they aps>ear*^BurlMi# 
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There are vices which have no hold I 
upon us, but in connection with oth- 
ers; and which, when you cut down 
the trunk, fall like the branches.— 
Pascal. 

When men of infamy to grandeur soar. 

They light a torch to show their shame the 
more, 

Those governments which curb not evils, 
cause I 

And a rich knave’s a libel on our laws. 

— Young. 

As a stick, when once it is dry and 
stiff you may break it, but you can 
never bend it into a straighter pos- 
ture; so dpth the man become incor- 
rigible who is settled and stiffened 
into vice. — Barrow. 

It is only in some corner of the 
brain which we leave empty that Vice 
can obtain a lodging. When she 
knocks at your door be able to say: 
“No room for your ladyship; pass 
on.” — Bulwer-Lytton. 

Saint Augustine 1 well hast thou said. 

That ot our vices we can frame 

A ladder, if we will but tread 

Beneath our feet each deed of shame. 

— Longfellow. 

There will be nothing more that 

osterity can add to our immoral 

abits ; our descendants must have 
the same desires and act the same 
follies as their sires. Bvery vice has 
reached its zenith. — Juvenal. 

It may be said that the vices await' 
us in the journey of life like hosts 
with whom we must successively 
lodge; and I doubt whether experi- 
ence would make us avoid them if we 
were to travel the same road a sec-| 
ond time. — Rochefoucauld. | 

Say everything for vice which you 
can say, magnify any pleasure as 
rouoh as you pleate, but aon't believe 
you have any secret for sendfi^ <m 
quicker the slupplsli blood, ana for 
ti^freiihhag the faded nerva^-^y&ey 
Smitk 

What we call vice in our neighbor 
may be nothing lees than a crude vir- 
tue. To him who knows nothing more 


of precious stones than he can learn 
from a daily contemplation of hia 
breastpin, a diamond in the mine must 
be a very uncompromising sort of 
stone. — Simms. 

In its primary signification all vic8 
— that is, all excess — brings its own 
punishment even here. By certain fix- 
ed, settled, and established laws of 
Him who is the God of Nature^ ex- 
cess of every kind destroys that con- 
stitution that temperance would pre- 
serve. — Colton. 

Vices are often hid under the name 
of virtues, and the practice of them 
followed by the worst consequences. 
I have seen ladies indulge their own 
ill-humor by being very rude and im- 
pertinent, and think they deserve ap- 
probation by saying, “I love to speak 
the truth.” — Lady Montagu. 

Vice leaves repentance in the soul 
like an ulcer in the flesh, which is al- 
ways scratching and lacerating itself;' 

! for reason effaces all other griefs and 
I sorrows, but it begets that of repent* 

I ance, which is so much the more griev- 
ous, by reason it springs within, as 
the cold and hot of fevers are more 
sharp than those that only strike upon 
the outward skin. — Montaigne. 

Violflsitudes 

Happy the man who can endur® 
with equanimity the highest and the 
i lowest fortune. — Seneca. 

Thus rtm the wheels of state, Aow tip, 
down, 

And none that lives finds safety in a 
crown. — Markham and Sampson. 

But yesterday the word of Ciesar might 
Have stood against the world; now lies he 
there, 

And none so poor to do him reverence. 

— Shakei^eare. 

The moat affluent may be strippel 
i of all, knd find his worldly oomforts 
; like so many wkhered leaves drop^ 
ping from 

^ Sometimes hath the brightest day 
a cloud : and, after summer ever- 
more succeeds barren winter, with bis 
wrathful nipping cold: so cares and 
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ijoys abound, as seasons fleet. — Shake- 
^eare. 


Roses bloom, and then they wither; 

Cheeks are bright, then fade and die; 
Shapes of light are wafted hither, 

Then, like visions, hurry by. ^ 

— Percival. 


Ilius doth the ever-changing course of 
things , 

Run a perpetual circle, ever turning; 

And that same day, that highest glory 


brings, - . , 

Brings us unto the point of back-returning. 

— Daniel. 


We do not marvel at the sunrise of 
a, joy, only at its sunset ! Then, on 
the other hand, we are amazed at the 
commencement of a sorrow-storm ; but 
that it should go off in gentle showers, 
we think quite natural. — Richter. 


A blossom full of promise is life’s joy, 
That never comes to fruit. Hope, for a 
time, . . 

Suns the young floweret in its gladsome 
light, , , 

And it looks flourishing — a little while— ^ 
*T is pass’d, we know not whither, but ’t is 
gone. -—Miss lUndon. 


are the changes that keep the mind 
in action; we desire, we pursue, we 
obtain, we are satiated ; we desire 
something else, and begin a new pur- 
suit. — Johnson. 


I Then grieve not that nought mortal 
Endures through passing years — 

Did life one changeless tenor keep, 

’T were cause indeed^ for tears. 

And fill we, ere our parting, 

A mantling pledge to sorrow; 

The pang that wrings the heart to-day, 
Time’s touch will heal to-morrow. 

— Mrs. Rllct. 

Victory 

The smile of God is victory.— 
Whittier. 


I came, saw, and overcame. — Shake* 
speare. 


There’s a lean fellow beats all con- 
querors. — Dekker. 


Victory or Westminster Abbey.*-* 
Nelson. 


How beautiful is victory, but how 
dear ! — Boufflers, 


Though the Indian ocean abounds 
in rich and rare gems, it does not 
boast a clearer sky nor more unruf- 
fled sea. If there be a shore that 
dreads not the fury of the faithless 
billows, it is some poor and narrow 
ihlet Unknown to the winds. — Metas- 
toiOi 


Victory belongs to the most perse- 
vering. — -Napoleon I, 


I love victory, but I love not tri- 
umph. — Madame Swetchine. 


And either victory, or eke a grave# 
— Shakespeare. 


Oh sad victasitude 

Of earthly things! to what uiitimely end 
Are all the fading glories that attend 
Upon the state of greatest monarchs, 
hjwightl 

What safety can by policy be wrought. 

Or rest be found on fortune’s restless 
wheel 1 --May. 


Is there no constancy in earthy thins*? 
No happiness in us, but what must alter? 
No life, without the heavy load of fortune? 
What miseries we are, and to ourselves? 
Ev’n then when full content seems to sit 
by us. 

What daily Sores and sorrows. 

—Beaumont and Fletcher, 


Such are the vicissitudes of the 
world, through all its parts, that day 
and night, labor and rest, hurry and re- 
tirement, endeajp each other. Such 


To whom God will, there be the 
victory I — Shakespeare. 


Hail to the Chief who In triumph 
advances.-^Scott 


God on our side, doubt not of vic- 
tory. — Sliakespea re. 


Thus far our fortune keeps an upward 
course, 

And we are grac’d with wreaths of victory, 
— Shaltfspesre. 


A victory Is twice itatlf when the 
achiever brings home full numbem 
—Shakespeare. 


We have met the enemy and thei 
are onns,*-Ollv^ Hanard Perryt 


Victory 
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They see nothing wrong in the rule, 
that to the victors belong the spoils 
of the enemy. — W. L. Marcy. 

Then with the losers let it sympathize; 

For nothing can seem foul to those that 
win. — Shakespeare, 

Who overcomes 

By force, hath overcome but half his foe, 
—Milton. 

But if 

We have such another victory, we are un* 
done. 

— Attributed to Pyrrhus, by Bacon. 

Victory, with advantage, is rather 
robbed than purchased. — Sir Po Sid- 
ney. 

In victory, the hero seeks the glory, 
not the prey. — Sir P. Sidney. 

A victory won over self, Is the only 
victory acceptable to God. — Chas. 
Noel Douglas. j 

Kings may he blest, but Tam was glorious, 
O’er a’ the ills o’ life victorious. — ^urns. | 

Victory follows me, and all things 
follow victory. — Scuddri. I 

Whether in chains or In laurels, lib-| 
erty knows nothing but victories. — i 
Wendell Phillips. 

Tt is more difficult to look upon 
victory than upon battle. — Sir Wal- 
ter Scott 

I 

Tt is the contest that delights us, 
and not the victory. — Pascal, 

We conquered France, but felt our cap- 
tive’s charrns, , 

Her arts victorious triumph'd o’er our arras. 

—Pope. 

Now the time Is ootae, 

That Frawe must veil her lofty-plumed 

Aad^^^er head fkll hnto Fnglatid’s lap. 

— Shakespeare. 

Pursue not a victory too far. He 
hath conquered well that hath made 
his et^my fly; thou mayest beat him 
. to a ueRperate resistance, which 
may tuin thee.—- George Herbert, 


Victories that are cheap are cheap. 
Those only are worth having which 
come as the result of hard fighting. 

• — Beecher. 

“But what good came of it at last?” 
quoth little Peterkin. “Why, that I 
cannot tell,” said he ; “but ’twas a fa- 
mous victory.” — Southey, 

There is a tear for all that die, 

A mourner o’er the humblest grave; 
But nations swell the funeral cry, 

And Triumph weeps above the brave. 

— Byron. 

Then should some cloud pass over 
The brow of sire or lover, 

Think ’tis the shade 
By Victory made 
Whose wings right o’er us hover I 

■ — Moore. 

With dying hand, above his head, 
lie shook the fragment of his blade. 

And shouted “Victory! — 

Charge, Chester, charge! on, StanW onl** 
Were the last words of Marmion. — b^cott. 

Not one of all the purple host 
Who took the flag to-day 
Can tell the definition 
So clear of victory. 

Ai he, defeated, dying, 

On whose forbiclden ear 
The distant strains of triumph 
Break agonized and clear. 

— Emily Dickinson. 

Out spoke the victor then, 

As ne hail’d them o’er the wave, 

Ye are brothers! ye are men! 

And we conquer but to save; 

So peace instead of death Jet us bring; 
But yield, proud^f oe, thy fleet, 

With the crews, at England’s feet, 
And make submission meet 

To our King. — Campbell. 

**Xt was the English,” Kaspar criod, 

’’Who put the French to rout; 

But what they kill’d each other for, 

X could not well make out. 

But every body said,” quoth he, 

“That ’twas a famous victory. 

They say it was a shocking sight 
After the field was won ; 

For many thousand bodies here 
Lay rotting in the sun: 

But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory.” 

— -Southey. 

He went down to the school with 
a gllramcrlng of another leseon in his 
heart, — lesson that he who has 
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conquered his own coward spirit has 
conquered the whole outward world. 
— ^Thomas Hughes. 

Vigilance 

The master’s eye makes the horse 
fat. — From the Latin. 


It is the enemy who keep the sen- 
tinel watchful. — Mme. Swetchine. 


Vigilance is not only the price of 
liberty, but of success of any sort. 
-—Beecher. 


He is most free from Ganger, who, 
even when safe, is on his guard. — 
Syrus. 

There is a significant Latin prov- 
erb, to wit, Who will guard the 
guards? — H. W. Shaw. 

A prudent person, having to do 
with a designing one, will always dis- 
trust most when appearances are fair- 
est. — Eichardson. 


Chance will not do the work. Chan 9 e sends 
the breeze; 

But if the pilot slumber at the helm, 

The very wind that wafts us tow’rds the 
port 

May dash us on the shoals. The steers- 
man’s part 

Is vigilance, or blow it rough or smooth. 

— Ben Jonson. 

Villagers 

Suburban villas, highway-side retreats. 

That dread th* encroachments of our grow- 
ing streets, 

Ti|:ht boxes neatly sash’d, and in a blaze 
With all a July sun’s collected rays. 
Delight the citizen, who gasping there. 
Breathes clouds of dust, and calls it coun- 
try air. 

O sweet retirement, who would balk the 
thought 

That could afford retirement, or could not? 
*Tis such an easy walk, so smooth and 
straight, — 

The second milestone fronts the garden 
gate: 

A step it fair, and if a shower approach 
You find safe shelter in the next stage- 
coach, 

There prison’d in a parlor snug and small. 
Like bottled wasps upon a southern wall. 
The man of business and his friends com- 
press’d, 

Forget their labors, and yet find no rest; 
But still ’tis rural, — trees are to be seen 
From every window, and the fields are 
green. — Cowper. 


The villager, born humbly and bred hard* 
Content his wealth, and poverty his guard, 
In action simply just, in conscience clear. 
By guilt untainted, undisturb’d by fear, 

His means but scanty, and his wants but 

Labor his business, and his pleasure too, 
Enjoys more comforts in a single hour 
Than ages give the wretch condemn’d ta 
power. — Churchill. 

Villainy 

Villainy that is vigilant will be an 
overmatch for virtue, if she slumber 
at her post. — Colton. 


Calm, thinking villains, whom no 
faith could fix. — Fope. 

He hath out-villa ined villainy so far, 
that the rarity redeems him. — Shaken 
speare. 


Villainy, when detected, never given 
up, but boldly adds impudence to im- 
posture. — Goldsin ith. 


Why here’s a villain, 

Able to corrupt a thousand by example. 

— Massinger. 


A fellow by the hand of nature mark’d, 
Quoted, and sign’d, to do a deed of shame. 

' — Shakespeare. 


The multiplying villainies of nature 
Do swarm upon him. —Shakespeare 


O villainy I Hoi let the door be lock’d; 
Treachery 1 seek it out. — Shakespeare. 


The villainy you teach me, I will ex- 
ecute, and it shall go hard but I will 
better the instruction.— Shakespeare, 


Which is the villain? Let me fee his eyes; 
That when I note another man like him 
I may avoid him, —Shakespeare. 


The most stormy ebullitions of 
sion, from blasphemy to murder, are 
less terrific than one single act of 
cool villainy; a still rabies Is more 
dangerous than the paroxysms of a 
fever. Fear the boisterous savage 
of passion less than the sedately grin- 
ning villain. — Lavater. 


Villains are usually the worst 
casuists, and rush intojg^eater crimes 
to avoid less. Henry VUl. committed 
murder to avoid the Imputation ol 
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adultery; and in our times, those who 
commit the latter crime attempt to 
wash oft the stain of seducing the 
wife by signifying their readiness to 
shoot the husband. — Colton. 

Vindictiveness 

No reasonable man would be eager 
to possess himself of the invidious pow- 
er of inflicting punishment, if he were 
not predetermined to make use of it, 
— Junius. 

Violets 

The violet is a nun. — Hood. 


Violets spring in the soft May show- 
er. — Bryant. 


Banks that slope to the southern sky 
Where languid violets love to lie. 

— S^rah Helen Whitman. 


And from bis ashes may be made 

The violet of his native land. — Tennyson. 


The violet thinks, with her timid blue eye, 
To pass for a blossom enchantingly shy. 

— Francis S. Osgood. 


Surely as cometh the Winter, I know 
There are Spring violets under the snow. 

— R. H. Newell. 


Here oft we sought the violet, as it lay 
Buried in beds of moss and lichens gray. 

— Sarah Helen Whitman. 


Steals timidly away, 

Sbrinking as violets do in summer’s ray. 

— Moore. 


And shade the violets, 

That they may bind the moss in leafy nets. 

— K^jats. 


The country ever has a taggmj? Spring, 
Waiting for May to call its violets forth. 

•—Bryant. 


Early violets blue and white 
Hying for their love of light, 

—Edwin Arnold. 


et there npon that upland hel^ 

“ le darlings of Iht early Spring 
vkdSta*-^ere hldssoihteg* ' 

—Julia C it Horr. 


a the violet of our early days 
Drinki beauteous azure from the golden 
sun, 

And kindles Into fragrance at his blaze. 

— Ebentzcr Elliott, 


The sweet sound, 

That breathes upon a bank of violets. 
Stealing and giving odori — Shakespeare. 


Violets dim, 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyesi 
Or Cytherea’s breath. — Shakespeare. 


A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eyel 
Fair as a star when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 

— Wordsworth. 


In kindly showers and sunshine bud 
The branches of the dull gray wood; 
Out fiom its sunned and sheltered nooks 
The blue eye of the violet looks. 

—Whittier. 


The smell of violets, hidden in the green, 
Pour’d back into my empty soul anft 
frame 

TIic times when I remembered to have beez 
Joyful and free from blame. 

— Tennyson. 


The tender violet bent in smiles 
To elves that sported nigh, 

Tossing the drops of fragrant dew 
To scent the evening sky. 

— Elizabeth Oakes Smith. 


And the violet lay dead while the odor 
On the wings of the wind o’er the wateii 
blue. — Shelley. 


Hath the peart less whiteness 
Because of its birth? 

Hath the violet less brightness 
For growing near earth? 

—Moore, 


' And in my breast 

Spring wakens too; and my regret 
Becomes an April violet. 

And buds and blossoms like the rest. 

— Tennyson. 


The modest, lowly violet 
In leaves of tender gioen is set; 

So rich she cannot hide from view. 

But covers all the hank with blue. 

— Dora Read Goodalc. 


We are violets blue, 

For our sweetness found 
Careless in the mossy shades, 

Looking on the ground. 

Love's dropp'd eyriids and a 
Such our bregth and blueness is* 

?»*3>igh Hun** 


A blossom of returning light. 

An April flower of sun and dew: 

The earth and sky, the day and night 
Are melted her depth of bluet 

^-JDora Bead Goodalfti 
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Cold blows the wind against the hill. 
And cold upon the plain; 

I sit me by the bank, until 
The violets come again, 

— Richard Garnett. 


When beechen buds begin to swell. 

And woods the blue-bird’s warble know. 
The yellow violet’s modest bell 

Peeps from the last year’s leaves below. 

—-Bryant. 


The violets were past their prime, 

Yet their departing breath 

Was sweeter, in the blast of death. 

Than all the lavish fragrance of the time. 

— Montgomery. 


What thought is folded in thy leaves! ^ 
What tender thought, what speechless pain! 
I hold thy^ faded lips to mine, 

Thou darling of the April rain. 

— T. B. Aldrich. 


Violets! — deep-blue violets! 

April’s loveliest coronets! 

There are no flowers grow in the vale. 
Kiss’d by the dew, woo’d by the gale,— 
None by the dew of the twilight wet. 

So sweet as the deep-blue violet. 

— L. E. Landon. 


Violet! sweet violet! 

Thine jayes are full of tears; 

Are they wet 
Even yet 

With the thought of other years? 

— LowelL 


A humble flower long time I pined 
Upon the solitary plain, 

And trembled at the angry wind, 

And shrunk before the bitter rain. 
And oh! ’twas in a blessed hour 
A passing wanderer chanced to sec. 
And, pitying the lonely flower, 

To stoop and gather me. 

• — Thackeray. 

Virg:iBL ' 

White, cold, virgin snow. — Shake- 
speare. 


A simple maiden in her flower is 
worth a hundred coats-of-arms. — Ten- 
nyson. 


Unstained and pure as is the lily, 
or the mountain snow. — Thomson, 


Maiden, when such a soul as thine 
is born, the morning stars their an- 
cient music make. — Lowell. 


Fasting maids whose minds are ded- 
icate to nothing temporal — Shake- 
speare. 

The young girl who begins to ex- 
perience the necessity of loving seeks 
to hide it. — BeauchGne. 


For me it will be enough that a 
marble stone should declare that a 
queen, having reigned such a time, 
lived and died a virgin. — Queen Eliz- 
abeth. 


Timorous virgins form a dreadful 
chimera of a husband, as of a creature 
quite contrary to that soft, humble, 
pliant, easy thing, a lover. — Congreve. 


But earthlier happy is the rose dis- 
tilled than that which, withering on 
the virgin thorn, grows, lives, and dies 
in single blessedness. — Shakespeare. 


Poetry, good sir, in my opinion, is 
like a young virgin, very young, and 
extremely beautiful, whom divers oth- 
er virgins — namely, all the other sci- 
ences — make it their business to en- 
rich, polish, and adorn. — Cervantes, 


Let the words of a virgin, though 
in a good cause and to a good pur- 
pose, be neither violent, many, nor 
first, nor last; it is less shame for 
a virgin to be lost in a blushing si- 
lence than to be found in a bold elo- 
quence. — Quarles. 


A woman’s whole life is a history 
of the alTections. The heart is her 
world ; it is there her ambition strives 
I for empire ; it is there her avarice 
seeks for hidden treasures. She sends 
forth her sympathies on adventure, she 
embarks her soul in the traffic of af- 
fection; and, if shipwrecked, her case 
is hopeless, for it is a bankruptcy of 
the heart. — Washington Irving. 

Virtue ' 

Virtue i$ the beauty of the soul 

— Socrates. 


Virtue alone is true nobility.—- 
Gifford. 


Virginity is the poetry, not the i*eal- 
ity, of life. — ^Lamartine. 


Virtue h beauty.-^hakeepeare. 
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Virtue is to herself the best re- 
ward. — Henry Moore. 


Virtue, the greatest of all monarch- 
ies. — Swift. 


Virtue alone is happiness below. — 
Crabbe. 


Heaven made virtue; man, the ap- 
pearance. — V oltaire. 

The only reward of virtue is virtue. 
— Emerson. 


He who dies for virtue does not 
perish. — Plautus, 

Virtue’s a stronger guard than 
brass.— Edmund Waller. 


Virtue is not hereditary. — Thomas 
Paine. 


Virtue is like a rich stone, best plain 
set. — Bacon. 


Virtue is health, vice is sickness. — 
Petrarch. 


Assume a virtue, if you have it not. 
— Shakespeare. 


Virtue by calculation is the virtue 
of vice.^ — doubert 


Our virtues are commonly disguised 
vices. — Rochefoucauld. 


Virtue’s office never breaks men’s 
troth. — Shakespeare. 


A heart unspotted is not easily 
daunted. — Shakespeare. 

Virtue is praised and freezes. — Ju-* 
venal. 


Our virtues and view spring from 
one root.— Ooetbe. 

Virtue is bold, a»id goodness never 
fWrfnl-^Shakweare. 

* 

Hang virtue I— Ben Jonsop, 


They only have lived long who have 
lived virtuously.— Sheridan# 


The greatest offence against vir« 
tue is to speak ill of it. — Hazlitt. 


Sometimes virtue starves while vice 
is fed. — Pope. 


Virtue is the truest liberty. — Owen 
Feltham. 


The good hate sin because they love 
virtue. — Horace. 


It is easy to be virtuous in pros- 
pective. — J. Petit-Senn. 


Virtue is voluntary, vice involun- 
tary. — Plato. 


All great virtues become great men. 
— Corneille. 


Virtue is necessary to a republic. — 
Montesquieu. 

Virtue withers away if it has no 
opposition. — Seneca. 


Virtue is chok’d with foul ambi- 
tion. — Shakespeare. 

Virtue is in the mind, not in the 
appearance. — Saadi. 

Integrity of life is fame’s best 
friend. — John Webster. 


Most virtue lies between two vices. 
— Horace. 


Virtue has many preachers, but few 
martyrs. — Helvetius. 

Virtue will catch as well as vice by 
contact. — Burke. 


God looks at pure, not full bands* 
— Syrus. 

And evwi his failings leaned to vir- 
tue’s side#— Goldsmith. 


All bow to virtue and then walk 
away.— I>e Finod. 


The whole of virtue consists in its 
practice. — Cicero. 


Virtue Is, like health, the harmony 
of the whole man.— Carlyle. 
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Sweet are the slumbers of the vir- 
tuous man. — ^Addison. 

We need greater virtues to sustain 
good than evil fortune. — La Roche- 
foucauld. 

I wrap myself up in my virtue. — 
Horace. 


Birth is nothing where virtue is not. 
•— Moli&re. 

Honor is the reward of virtue. — 
Oicero. 

Virtue is safe only when it is in- 
spired. — Charles H. Parkhurst. 

Virtue, for us, is obedience to Ood 
in Christ. — Roswell D. Hitchcock. 


For virtue only finds eternal fame. 
'Petrarch. 


Virtue often trips and falls on the 
sharp-edged rock of poverty. — Eugene 
Sue. 


Silver is less valuable than gold, gold 
than virtue. — Horace. 


Virtue maketh men on the earth fa- 
mous, in their graves illustrious, in the 
heavens immortal. — Chilo. 


O let us still the secret joy partake, 

To follow virtue even for virtue’s sake. 

— Pope. 


If you can be well without ^health, 
you can be happy without virtue. — 
Burke. 


Live virtuously, my lord, and you 
cannot die too soon, nor live too long. 
■ — Lady Rachel Russell. 


Recommend to your children vir- 
tue; that alone can make happy, not 
gold. — Beethoven, 


No one dies too soon who has fin- 
ished the course of perfect virtue. — 
Cicero. 


Virtue is everywhere the same, be- 
cause it com'^s from God. while every- 
thing else is of men. — Voltaire. 


What is virtue but a medicine, and 
vice but a wound? — Hooker. 


Well may your heart believe the truths I 
tell; , , 

’Tis virtue makes the bliss where er wc 
dwell. — Collins. 

Virtue is like precious odors, most 
fragrant when they are incensed or 
crushed. — Bacon. 

Some, by admiring other men’s vir- 
tues, become enemies to their own 
vices. — Bias. 


I believe that Virtue shows quite 
as well in rags and patches as she 
does in purple and fine linen. — Dick- 
ens. 


Virtue is a state of war, and to live 
in it we have always to combat with 
ourselves. — Rousseau. 


I am no herald to inquire of nien’s 
pedigrees; it sufficeth me, if I know 
their virtues. — Sir P. Sidney. 


If our virtues did not go forth of 
us, it were all alike as if we had 
them not. — Shakespeare. 


Virtue consisteth of three parts, — * 
temperance, fortitude, and justice, — 
Epicurus. 


In the truly great, virtue governs 
with the sceptre of knowledge.— -Sir 
P. Sidney. 


There are some persons on whom 
virtue sits almost as ungraciously m 
vice.' — Bouhours. 


It is difficult to persuade mankind 
that the love of virtue la the love 
of themselves, — Cicero. 


Virtue is that which must tip the 
preacher’s tongue and the ritler’i 
sceptre with authority.— -South. 


Nothing is more easy than irrt* 
proachable conduct. — Mme. de Mnln» 
tenon, ‘ 


The fiouFs calm sunshine, and the 
heartfelt joy, kt yfitue^s 
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Parley and surrender signify the 
same thing where virtue is concerned. 
— Mme. de Maintenon. 


Of the two, I prefer those who ren- 
der vice lovable to those who degrade 
virtue. — Joubert, 


Virtue itself turns vice, being mis- 
applied, and vice sometimes by action 
dignified. — Shakespeare. 


Virtue in distress, and vice in tri- 
umph make atheists of mankind. — Dry- 
den. 


Virtue, vain word, futile shadow, 
slave of chancel Alas I I believe in 
thee I — Brutus. 


Virtue preserved from fell destruction’s 
blast, 

Led on by heaven, and crown’d with joy at 
last. — Shakespeare. 


The only amaranthine flower on 
earth is virtue. — Cowper. 


Is virtue a thing remote? I wish 
to be virtuous; and lol virtue is at 
hand. — Confucius. 


Virtue is not malicious; wrong done her 
Is righted even when men grant they err. 

— George Chapman. 


The virtue which has never been at- 
tacked by temptation is deserving of 
no monument. — Mile, de Scuderi. 


Few men have virtue to withstand 
the highest bidder. — George Washing* 
ton. 


Virtue, thou in rags, may challenge 
more than vice set off with all the 
trim of greatness. — Massinger. 


Beware of the virtue which a mun 
boasts is his. — Marie Ebner-Bschen- 
bach. 


It is easier to be virtuous than it 
is to appear so, and it pays better.— 
H. W. Shaw. 


Whilst shame keeps its watch, vir- 
tue is not wholly extinguished in the 
heart. — Burke. 


The four cardinal virtues are pru- 
dence, fortitude, tempe*’ance, and jus- 
tice. — Paley. 


. But virtue too, as well as vice, is 
clad in flesh and blood. — Waller. 


^T is virtue which they want; and, 
wanting it, honor no garment to their 
backs can fit. — Ben Jonson. 


Virtue must be the result of self- 
culture; the gods do not take pupils. 
— Mme, de Krudener. 


Virtt*e and Mum ere one; and, trust me, 
still , 

A faithless heart betrays the bead unsound. 

— ^Amtstrong. 


And virtue, though in rags, will 
keep me warm. — ^Dryden. 


Virtu© Is not a thing you can have 
by halven; ft Is or it Is not— Balaac. 


Moet men admire virtue, who fol- 
low not her lore. — Milton. 


According to his virtue let us use him, 
With all respect and rites of burial. 

’ — Shakespeare. 


The? true ornament of matrons is vir- 
tue, not apparel. — Justin. 


And he by no uncommon lot 
Was famed for virtues he had not 

—Cowper. 


My heart laments that virtue cannot live 
Out of the teeth of emulation. 

— Shakespeare, 


Virtue is not left to stand alone. 
He who practices it will have neigh- 
bors. — Confucius. 


For in the fatness of these pursy times 
Virtue itself of vice must pardon beg. 

— Shakespeare, 


Virtue she finds too painful an endeavor, 
Content to dwell in decencies forever, 

— Pope. 


a sweet and virtuous soul. 

Like seasoned timber, never gives. 

— Herbert 


Virtue does not consist In the ab 
gene© of the passions, but in the cctv 
trol of them, — H. W, Shaw. 
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Our virtues live upon our incomes ; 
our vices consume our capital. J. 
Petit-Senn. 

Good company and ' good discourse 
are the very sinews of virtue. — Izaak 
Walton. 

O virtue, I have followed you 
through life, and find you at last but 
a shade. — Euripides. 

Virtue is like the polar star, which 
keeps its place, and all stars turn 
towards it. — Confucius. 


The firste vertu, sone, if thou wolt lerne. 
Is to restreyne, and kepe wel thy t^onge. 


She who is more ashamed of dis- 
honesty than of poverty will not be 
easily overcome. — Richardson. 

Our virtues, as well as our vices, 
are often scourges for our own backs. 
—Miss Braddon. 

Virtue with some is nothing but 
successful temerity. — Seneca. 

An effort made with ourselves for 
the good of others, with the inten- 
tion of pleasing God alone. — Bernar- 
din de St. Pierre. 


Virtues that shun the day and lie 
concealed in the smooth seasons and 
the calm of life. — Addison. 


Virtuous and vicious every man must be, 
Few in th" extreme, but all in the d^rce. 

— Pope. 


Weak is that throne, and in itself unsound. 
Which takes not solid virtue for its ground. 

— Churchill. 


Whatever farce the boastful hero plays. 
Virtue alone has majesty in death. 

— ^Young. 


Know then this truth, enough fur man to 
know, 

Virtue alone is happiness below. —Pope. 


Positive virtues are of all others 
iSne severest and most sublime. — Paley. 


Or, if virtue feeble were, heaven 
itself would stoop to her. — Milton. 


True greatness is sovereign wisdom. 
We are never deceived by our virtues. 
— Lamartine. 

All virtue lies in a power of deny- 
ing our own desires where reason does 
not authorize them. — Locke. 

Virtue in its grandest aspect^ is 
neither more nor less than following 
reason. — Lao-Tze. 

Virtue dwells at the head of a river, 
to which we cannot get but by row- 
ing against the stream. — Feltham. 

I find that the best virtue I have 
has in it some tincture of vice. — 
Montaigne. 


Her virtues, graced with external gifts, 

Do breed love’s settled passions in my heart. 

— Shakespeare. 


Virtue alone outbuilds the Pyramids: 

Her monuments shall last, when Egypt’s 
fall. —Young. 


Can virtue hide itself? Go to, mum, 
you are he; graces will appear, and 
there^s an end. — Shakespeare. 


When men grow virtuous in their old 
age, they only make a sacrifice tc 
God of the devil’s leavings.— I’ope, 


Virtue is its own reward. There’s 
a pleasure in doing good which suffi- 
ciency pays itself. — Vanbrugh. 


Men’s evil manners live in brass; their vir» 
We write in water. —Shakespeare. 


Some virtue is needed, but not too 
much. Excess in anything Is a defect 
— Monveh 


I prefer an accommodating vice to 
an obstinate virtue.' — Molifere. 


Virtue alone is the unerring sign of 
a noble soul. — Boileau. 


That virtue we appreciate is as 
much ours as another’s. We sm m 
much only a® we possess.— Thoreau. 


To show virtue her own feature, 
scorn her own iinage, and tl;]^ age 
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and body of the time his form and 
presence. — Shakespeare. 


Adversity tries men ; but virtue 
struggles after fame regardless of the 
adverse heights. — Silius Italicus. 


The more virtuous any man is, the 
less easily does he suspect others to 
be vicious. — Cicero. 


Virtue is the health of the soul. I't 
gives a flavor to the smallest leaves 
of life. — Joubert. 


The regular path of virtue is to be 
pursued without any bend, and from 
no view to emolument. — Mencius. 


Nature has placed nothing so high 
that virtue cannot reach it. — Quintus 
Curtius Eufus. 


True virtue, wheresoever it moves, 
still carries an intrinsic worth about 
it — Vanbrugh. 


Virtue were a kind of misery if 
fame were all the garland that crowned 
her. — Owen Feltham. 


It is virtue that gives glory; that 
will endenizen a man everywhere.— 
Ben Jonson. 


hat© virtue when it Is safe; 
when removed from our sight we dili- 
gently seek it. — Horace. 


Let them (the wicked) see the 
beauty of virtue, and pin© at having 
forsaken her. — Persius. 


It is not the business of virtue to 
extirpate the afections of the mind, 
hut to regulate them. — ^Addison. 


livery generous action loves the pub- 
lic view; yet no theati^ virtue Is 
equal ^ a oonsdouimw of it**-«-Clicera 

Fewer poasws virtue than those who 
wish us to believe that they possess it. 
•—Cicero. 


There was never yet a truly great 
iMii that was not at the same time 
truly virtuous. — Benjamin Franklin. 


Virtue consists in avoiding vice, and 
is the highest wisdom. — Horace. 


We seldom speak of the virtue which 
we have, but much oftener of that 
which we lack. — Lessing. 


But virtue never will be mov’d, 

Though lewdness court it in a shape of 
heaven. — Shakespeare. 


The ages of greatest public spirit 
are not always eminent for private 
virtue. — Hume. 


Moderation is the silken string run- 
ning through the pearl chain of all 
virtues. — Bishop Hall. 


That virtue which requires to be 
ever guarded is scarce worth the senti- 
nel. — Goldsmith. 


Hast thou virtue? acquire also the 
graces and beauties of virtue. — Benja- 
min Franklin, 


Virtue alone is suflScient to make a 
man great, glorious, and happy. — Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 


Virtue, though clothed in a heg- 
i;ar’s garb, commands respect. — Schil- 
ler. 


It is not enough merely to possess 
virtue, as if it were an art ; it should 
be practised. — Cicero. 


Virtue alone is sweet society, 

It keeps the key to all heroic hearts. 

And opens you a welcome in them all. 

— Emerson. 


The virtue of a man ought to be 
measured not by his extraordinary ex- 
©rdbns, but by his every-day conduct. 
r-Fascal. " 


When we pray for any virtue, we 
shcFUld cultivate the virtue as well as 
pray for It; the fdnn of yohr prfityers 
should be the rulq of your life. — ^Jer* 
emy Taylor. 


To be ambitious of true honor, of 
the true glory and perfection of our 
natures, is the very principle and i£r 
centive of virtue^— Sir F. Sidney. 
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There is nothing that is meritori- 
ous but virtue and friendship ; and> in- 
deed, friendship itself is only a part 
of virtue. — Pope. 


The thirst for fame is much greater 
than that for virtue; for who would 
embrace virtue itself if you take aWay 
its rewards? — Juvenal. 


Virtue is not to be considered in the 
light of mere innocence, or abstaining 
from harm*^ ; but as the exertion of 
our faculties in doing good. — Bishop 
Butler. 


What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy. 
The soul’s calm sunshine, and the heart- 
felt joy, 

Is virtue’s prize. — Pope. 


I would be virtuous for my o^ 
sake, though nobody were to know it; 
as I would be clean for my own sake, 
though nobody were to see me. — 
Shaftesbury- 


Sincerely to aspire after virtue is to 
gain her, and zealously to labor after 
her wages is to receive them. — Colton. 


I willingly confess that it likes me 
better when I find virtue in a fair 
lodging than when I am bound to seek 
it in an ill-favored creature. — Sir P, 
Sidney. 


Virtue does not truly reward her 
votary if she loaves him sad and half 
doubtful whether it would not have 
been better to serve vice. — George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


Good sense, good health, good con- 
science, and good fame, — all these be- 
long to virtue, and all prove that vir- 
tue has a title to your love. — Cowper. 


The virtue in most request is con- 
formity. Self-reliance is its aversion. 
It loves not realities and creators, but 
names and customs. — Emerson. 


Although virtue receives some of its 
excellencies from nature, yet it is per- 
fected by education. — Quintilian. 


Every man has his appointed day; 
life is brief and irrevocable ; but it is 
the work of virtue to extend our fame 
by our deeds. — Virgil. 


It is the stain and disgrace of the 
age to envy virtue, and to be anxious 
to crush the very flower of dignity, — 
Cicero. 


Virtue can see to do what virtue 
would by her own radiant light, 
though sun and moon were in the flat 
sea sunk. — Milton. 


The paths of virtue, though seldom 
those of worldly greatness, are alwa^ 
those of pleasantneSs and peace.-^Sir 
Walter Scott. 


The advantage to be derived from 
virtue is so evident that the wicked 
practise it from sinister motives. 


The best perfection of a religious 
man is to do common things in a per- 
fect manner. A constant fidelity in 
small thills is a great and heroic vir- 
tue. — St. Bonaventura. 


The virtues, like the muses, are al- 
ways seen in groups. A good prin- 
ciple was never found ‘solitary In any 
breast. — Jane Porter. 


Virtue hath no virtue if it foe not 
impugned; then appeareth how great 
it is, of what value and power it is, 
when by patience it approveth what 
it works. — Seneca. 

Charity and good-nature give a 
sanction to the most common actions : 
and pride and iU-nature make our best 
virtues despicable. — Wycherley, 


Virtue that transgr^iw ie but 
patched with sin ; and sin that amends 
IS but patched with virtu©.— Shake- 
speare. 


Virtue is an angel; but she is a 
blind one, and mutt ask of Knowledge 
to show her the pathway that leads to 
her goal* — Horace Mann. 


I have known persons without a 
friend— never any one without some 
virtue. The virtues of the former 
conspirod with their vices to make the 
whole w<n*Jd tdiolr enemies.— HaaHtt 
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Even virtue is an art; and even its 
devotees are divided into those who 
practise it and those who are merely 
amateurs. — Marie Ebner-Eschenbach. 


Let this great maxim be my virtue’s 
guide, — in part she is to blame that 
has been tried ; he comes too near that 
comes to be denied. — Mary Wortley 
Montagu. 


The measure of any man’s virtue is 
what he would do if he had neither the 
laws nor public opinion, nor even his 
own prejudices, to control him, — Haz- 
litt 


The glory of riches and of beauty is 
frail and transitory; virtue remains 
bright and eternal. — Sallust. 


Virtues, like essences, lose their 
fragrance when exposed. They are 
sensitive plants, which will not bear 
too familiar approaches. — Shenstone. 


Virtue that wavers is not virtue, 
but vice revolted from itself, and after 
a while returning. The actions of 
just and pious men do not darken in 
their middle course. — Milton. 


Content not thyself that ^hou art 
virtuous in the general ; for one link 
being wanting, the chain is defective. 
^WilUain Fenin 


Virtue, without talent is a coat of 
mall witnout a sword; it may Indeed 
defend the wearer, but will not enable 
him to protect his friend. — Colton. 


No man is born wise; but wisdom 
and virtue re<|ulre a tutor ; though we 
mM eaidly learo to be vicloM witdhout 

ft * 



There are odlou#- ttrtu^it ae 
Inflexible severity, irnd an Int^ty 
that of no lavoe^-»-^cWm 

It must be admitted ttkat the oon- 
o^ion of virtue cannot be tepaiated 
from the conception of happiness-pro- 
ducing conduct— Herbert Spencer. 


O virtue ! virtue I as thy Joys excel, 
ftp thy woes tramwendent : the 


gross world knows not the bliss or 
misery of either. — Thomson. 


Virtue is that perfect good, which is 
the complement of a happy life ; the 
only immortal thing that belongs to 
mortality. — Seneca. 


The most virtuous of all men is he 
that contents himself with being virtu- 
ous without seeking to appear so. — 
Plato. 


All virtue lies in individual action, 
in inward energy, in self-determina- 
tion. The best books have most 
beauty. — Channing. 


Woman’s virtue is the music of 
stringed instruments, which sounds 
best in a room; but man’s that of 
wind instruments, which sounds best 
in the open air. — Richter. 


Virtue, the more it is exposed, like 
urest linen, laid in open air, will 
leach the more, and whiten to the 
view. — Dryden. 


To worthiest things, virtue, art, 
beauty, fortune, now I see, rareness of 
use, not' nature value brings. — Donne. 


Good sense, good health, good con-*' 
science, and good fame, — all these be- 
long to virtue, and all pove that vir- 
tue has a title to your love.— Oowper. 


Virtue and vice are both prophets ; 
the first, of certain good; the second, 
of pain or else of penitence. — E. Ven- 
ning. 


Our virtues would be proud if our 
whipped them not; and our 
crimes wouM tetpair if they were not 
cherished by ©ur virtues.-— #haike4 
i^^re. 


€bd esterait the gTow^t 
cowpieting of <wm virtpow ! 
more than the restraint of teii vblougi 
— Milton. 


They who disbelieve in virtue be- 
cause man has never been found per- 
fect, might as reasonably deny the 
because it ie not always noon,-— 
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A virtuous name is the only precious 
good for which queens and peasants 
wives must contest together. — Schiller. 


Virtues go ever in troops; they go 
IK) thick, that sometimes some are hid 
in the crowd; which yet are, but ap- 
pear not. — Bishop Hall. 


The more tickets you have in a lot- 
tery, the worse your chance. And it 
is the same of virtues, in the lottery of 
life. — Sterne. 


As they suspect a man in the city 
who is ostentatious of his riches, so 
should the woman be who makes the 
most noise of her virtue. — Fielding. 


Virtue, which breaks through oppo- 
sition and all temptation can remove, 
most shines, and most is acceptable 
above. — Milton. 


However virtuous a woman may be, 
a compliment on her virtue is what 
gives her the least pleasure. — Prince 
de Ligne. 


It is a great deal easier for a man 
to find a pedigree to fit his^ virtues 
than virtues to fit his pedigree. — H. 
W. Shaw. 


As many as are the difficulties 
which Virtue has to encounter in this 
world, her force is yet superior. — 
Shaftesbury. 


Is any one able for one day to apply 
his strength to virtue? I have mot 
seen the case in which his strength 
would be sufficient. — Confucius. 


Most people are so constituted that 
they can only be virtuous in a certain 
routine; an irregular course of life 
demoralizes them. — Hawthorne. 


Wealth is a weak anchor, and glory 
cannot support a man ; this is the law 
of God, that virtue only is firm, and 
cannot be shaken by a tempest — 
Pythagoras. 


To be discontented with the divine 
discontent, and to be ashamed with the 
noble shame* is the very germ of the 


first upgrowth of all virtue. — Chas. 
Kingsley. 


If we should cease to he generous 
and charitable because another is sor- 
did and ungrateful, it would be much 
in the power of vice to extinguish 
Christian virtues. — L’Estrange. 


To be able under all circumstances 
to practise five things constitutes per- 
fect virtue : these five are gravity, 
generosity of soul, sincerity, earnest- 
ness, and kindness. — Confucius* 


Sweet drop of pure and pearly light; 

In thee the rays of Virtue shine; 
More calmly clear, more mildly bright, 
Than any gem that gilds the mine. 

— Sam’l Rogers. 


The only impregnable citadel ot 
virtue is religion ; for there is no bul- 
wark of mere morality which some 
temptation may not overtop, or under- 
mine and destroy. — Sir P. Sidney. 


His virtues 

Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued, 
against 

The Qcep damnation of his taking*off. 

— Shakespeare, 


Though virtue give a ragged livery* 
she gives a golden cognizance; If her 
service make thee poor, blush not# 
Thy poverty may disadvantage thee, 
but not dishonor thee- — Quarles. 


It is the edge and temper of the 
blade that make a good sword, not the 
richness of the scaobard, and so St Si 
not money or possessions that make 
men considerable, but virtue. — Seneca. 


There is no community or eomin<m-‘ 
wealth of virtue; every man mnstfc 
study his own economy, and erect 
these rules unto the figure of himself. 
— Sir Thomas Browne. 


Virtue is uniform, conformable to 
reason, and of unvarying consistency; 
nothing can be adM to it that cmn 
make it more than virtue ; nothini cam 
be taken from It, and the name <]j 
tue be left~^lc®^o. 


No virtue fades <mt of mtndtind. 
Not over%ope£ul by Inhom 
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m^nt, cautious by long experience, I 
yet never despair of human virtue. — 
Theodore Parker. 

That which leads us to the per- 
formance of duty by offering pleasure 
as its reward, is not virtue, but a de- 
ceptive copy and imitation of virtue. — 
Cicero, 


Count all th' advantage prosperous Vice 
attains. 

Tis but what Virtue flies from and dis- 
dains: 

And grant the bad what happiness they 
would. 

One they must want — -which is, to pass for 
good. —Pope. 


Virtue may choose the high or low degree, 
*Tis just alike to Virtue and to me; 

Dwell in a monk, or light upon a king. 
She's still the same belov’d contented thing, 

— Pope. 


The web of our life is of a mingled 
yarn, good and ill together: our vir- 
tues would be proud if our faults 
whipped them not; and our crimes 
would despair if they were not cher- 
ished by our virtues. — Shakespeare. 


Believe the muse, the wintry blast of death 
Kills not the buds of virtue; no, they 
spread. 

Beneath the heavenly beams of brighter 


Thro* endless ages, into higher powers. 

— ^Thomsoi 


Virtue may he aasail'd, but never hurt; 
Surprip’d by unjust force, but not en- 
thrallM; 

Yet, even that wMch mischief meant most 
harm, 

Shall in the happy trial prove most glory. 

— Mflton. 


He who talks much about virtue hpt 
the abstract, begins to be suspected; 
it is iijjrtwdly guessed that where there 
great pr^chhag there will be little 

Virtue and vice are not arbitrary 
things; but there is a natural and 
eternal r^mn tor ^*odnes® and virtue, 
and agatost vice and wickedness, — 
THIotsonu 


Some virtuous wom«n are too lib- 
eral In their insults to a trail sister; 
but virtue cm support Its^f without 


borrowing any assistance from the 
vices of other women. — Fielding. 

True virtue, when she errs, needs 
not the eyes of men to excite hei 
blushes ; she is confounded at her own 
presence, and covered with confusion 
of face. — Jane Porter. 

The Great slight the men of wit, 
who have nothing but wit; the meu 
of wit despise the Great, who have 
nothing but greatness ; the good man 
pities them both, if with greatness or 
wit they have not virtue. — La Bru- 
y^re. 

Many new years you may see, but 
happy ones you cannot see without de- 
serving them. These virtue, honor, 
and knowledge alone can merit, alone 
can produce. — Chesterfield. 

Virtue consists in doing our duty in 
the several relations we sustain, in 
respect to ourselves, to our fellow- 
men, and to God, as known from rea- 
son, conscience, and revelation.-— 
Alexander. 

I cannot worship the abstractions 
of virtue; she only charms me when 
she addresses herself to my heart, 
speaks through the love from which 
she springs. — Niebuhr. 

Virtue, our present peace, our future prize, 
Man’s unprecarious,^ natural estate. 
Improvable at will, in virtue lies; 

Its tenure sure; its income is divine. 

—Young. 

Virtue, the stren^h and beauty of the soul, 
It the best gift or heaven: a happiness 
Xtot, even above the smiles and frowns of 
fate, 

Exalts great Nature's favorites; a wealth 
That ne'er encumbers, nor can be trans- 
fetr’d, — -iArmatroag. 

What, what is virtue, but repose of nriad. 

A pure ethereal calm, that knowf m 
storm ; 

Above the reach of wild ambition's wind. 
Above those passions that this worm de* 
form 

Altd torture man. -"Thomson. 

Virtue is more to man than either 
water or fire. I have seen men die 
from treading m water and ffre, l^t i 
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have never seen a man die from tread- 
ing the course of virtue. — Confucius. 


I’ll leave my son my virtuous deeds behind; 
•And would my father had left me no morel 
For all the rest is held at such a rate, 

As brings a thousandfold more care to keep, 
Than in possession any jot of pleasure. 

—Shakespeare. 


Virtue may be said to steal, like a 
guilty thing, into the secret haunts of 
vice and infamy | it clings to their de- 
voted victim, and will not be driven 
quite away. Nothing can destroy the 
human heart. — Hazlitt. 


No virtue can be real that has not 
been * tried. The gold in the crucible 
alone is perf:ct; the loadstone t^sts 
the steeh and the diamond is tried by 
the diamond, while metals gleam the 
brighter in the furnace. — Calderon. 


Virtue is only a conflict by which 
we get the mastery of our failings; 
that, Dy which every man proves his 
peculiar power of understanding the 
will and spirit of God, is only a silent 
working of the inner man.— -Schleier- 
macher. 


There have been men who could 
play delightful music on one string of 
the violin, but there never was a man 
who could produce the harmonies of 
heaven in his soul by a one-stringed 
virtue.— Chap in. 


A virtuous and well-disposed per- 
son, like a good metal, the more he is 
fired, the more he is fined; the more 
he is opposed, the more he ^ is ap- 
proved : wrongs may well try him, and 
touch him, but canndt imprint in him 
any false stamp. — Richelieu. 

A man that hath no virtue in .him- 
self ever envieth virtue in others; for 
men^s minds will either feed upon, 
their own good or upon others’ evil; 
and who wanteth the one will prey 
upon the other. — Bacon. 


Virtue is despotic; life, reputation, 
every earthly good, must be surren- 
dered at her voice. The law may 
seem hard, but it is the guardian of 
what it commands; and is the only 


sure defence of happiness. Jane Por- 
ter. 

Virtue is shut out from no one; she 
is open to all, accepts all, invites all, 
gentlemen, freedmen, slaves, kings, and 
exiles; she selects neither house nor 
fortune ; she is satisfied with a human 
being without adjuncts. — Seneca. 


It would not be easy even for an 
unbeliever, to find a better translation 
of the rule of virtue from the abstract 
into the concrete, than to endeavor so 
to live that Christ would approve our 
life. — J, Stuart Mill. 


There is no virtue which does not 
rejoice a well-descended nature; there 
is a kind of I know not what congrat- 
ulation in well-doing, that gives us an 
inward satisfaction, and a certain gem 
eroiis boldness that accompanies a 
good conscience. — hlontaigne. 


Verily, virtue must be her own re- 
ward, as in the Socratic creed; for 
she will bring no other dower than 
peace of conscience in her gift to who- 
soever weds her. “I have loved jus- 
tice, and fled from iniquity; where- 
fore here I die in exile,” said Hilde- 
brand upon his death-bed. — Ouida. 


There is but one pursuit in life 
which it is in the power of all to fol- 
low, and of all to attain. It is sub- 
ject to no disappointments, since he 
that perseveres makes every difficulty 
an advancement and every contest a 
victory ; and this is the pursuit of vir- 
tue, — Ooltoru 


What we take for virtues Is often 
nothing but an assemblage of different 
actions, and of different Interests, that 
fortune or our industry know how to 
arrange; and it is not always from 
valor and from chastity that men are 
valiant, and that women are chaste.— 
Rochefoucauld. 

Virtue Is nothing but m act of 
ing that which is to be belcn^, mu 
that act is pradehce, from whence not 
to be removed by constraint l« forti- 
tude'? not to be allured by enticements 
is temperance; not to be diverted by 
pride 'Is 
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The recognition of virtue is not less 
valuable from the lips of the man who 
hates it, since truth forces him to 
acknowledge it ; and though he may be 
unwilling to take it into his inmost 
soul, he at least decks himself out in 
its trappings. — Montaigne. 


Tf thou takest virtue for the rule of 
life, and vainest thyself upon acting 
in all things comfortably thereto, thou 
wilt have no cause to envy lords and 
princes ; for blood is inherited, but 
virtue is common property, and may be 
acquired by all ; it has, moreover, an 
intrinsic worth, which blood has not, 
' — Cervantes. 


A vice sanctioned by the general 
opinion is merely a vice. The evil 
terminates in itself. A vice con- 
demned by the general opinion pro- 
duces a pernicious effect on the whole 
character. The former is a local mal- 
ady; the latter, constitutional taint. 
When the reputation of the offender is 
lost, he too often flings the remainder 
of his virtue after it in despair. — Mac- 
aulay. 


X have ever thought, 

Nature doth nothing so great for great t»en* 
As when she’s pleas’d to make them lords 
of truth. „ , , 

Integrity of life is fame*8 best friend, 
Whieh nobly, beyond death, shall crown the 
—John Webster. 


Court-virtues bear, like gems, the highest 

Born wJiere HeavVs influence scarce can 
penetrate. 

In life’s low vale, the soil the virtues like, 
They please as beauties, here as wonders 
strike, —Pope. 


■Vlrtuo will catch as well as vice by 
contact; and the public stock of hon- 
est manly principle will dally accumu- 
late. W© are not too nicely to sept i- 
ni%© motives as long as action js irre- 
proachable. It Is enough (and for a 
worthy man perhaps tco much) to deal 
out Ub infamy to guilt aid 


Do not be troubled because you have 
not great virtual, ^od made a mil- 
lion spears of grass where he made 
erne tree* The earth hi Mngei.ana 


carpeted, not with forests, but with 
grasses. Only have enough of little 
virtues and common fidelities, and you 
need not mourn because you are 
neither a hero nor a saint. — Beecher. 


The height and value of true virtue 
consists in the facility, utility, and 
pleasure of its exercise; so far from 
difficulty, that boys, as well as men, 
and the innocent as well as the subtle, 
may make it their own; and it is by 
order and good conduct, and not by 
force, that it is to be acquired. — Mon- 
taigne. 

By great and sublime virtues are 
meant those which are called into 
action on great and trying occasions, 
which demand the sacrifice of the dear- 
ests interests and prospects of human 
life, and sometimes of life itself; the 
virtues, in a word, which, by their 
rarity and splendor, draw admiration, 
and have rendered illustrious the char- 
acter of patriots, martyrs, and con^- 
fessors. — Robert Ilall. 


Virtue is as little to be acquired by 
learning as genius; nay, the idea is 
barren, and is only to be employed as 
an instrument, in the same way as 
genius in respect to art. It would be 
as foolish to expect that our moral 
and, ethical systems would turn out 
virtuous, nobk, and holy beings, as 
that our {esthetic systems would pro- 
duce poets, painters, and musicians. — 
Schopenhauer. 


Where is the reward of virtue? and 
what recompense has nature provided 
for such important sacrifices as t^os^ 
of life and fortune, which we must 
often make to it? O sons of earth! 
Are ye ignorant of the value of this 
celestial mistress? And do ye meanly 
inquire for her portion, when ye ob- 
serve her genuine beauty? — Hume. 


Virtue is the nursing-mother of all 
human pleasujfes, who, in rtpdering 
thm Justf nencler® thiw also, put® ana 
permanent; in moderating them, keeps 
them In breath and appetite ; in inter- 
dicting those which she herself refuses, 
whets our desires to those that she al- 
lows; and, like a kind and liberal 
mothes abundantly allows all that 
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nature requires, even to satiety, if not 
to lassitude.— Socrates. 


Ahl whither now are fled 
Those dreams of greatness? those unsolia 
hopes 

Of happiness? those longings after fame? 
Those restless cares? those busy bustling 
days? . - , , 

Those gay-spent, festive nights? those veer- 
ing thoughts, 

Lost between good and ill, that shared thy 
life? 

All now are vanished! Virtue sole survives, 
Immortal never-failing friend of man. 

His guide to happiness on high. 

— Thomson. 


The virtuous to those mansions go 
Where pleasures unembitter’d flow, 
Where, leading up a jocund^ band, 
Vigor and Youth dance hand in hand. 
Whilst Zephyr, with harmonious gales. 
Pipes softest music through the vales. 
And Spring and Flora, gaily crown’d 
With velvet carpet spread the ground; 
With livelier blush where roses bloom, 
And every shrub expires perfume. 

•^Churchill. 


Virtue and sense are one; and trust me still 
A faithless heart betrays the head unsound. 
Virtue (for mere good nature is a fool) 

Is sense and spirit with humanity. 

’Tis sometimes angry, and its frown con- 
founds; 

'Tis even vindictive, but in vengeance just, 
Knaves fain would laugh at it; some great 
ones dare 

But at his heart the most undaunted son 
Of Fortune dreads its name and awful 
charms. — ^Armstrong, ^ 

Vision.]^ 

(xorgons, and Hydras, and Chimseras 
dire. — Milton. 


Visions of glory, spare ray aching sight! 
Ye unborn ages, crowd not on my soul. 

— Gray. 


And like a passing thought, she fled 
In light away. -—Bums. 


The people’s prayer, the glad diviner’s 
theme! _ . t i- 

The young men’s vision, and the old men a 
dream! — Dryden. 


O visions ill foreseen! Better had I 
Liv’d ignorant of future, so had borne 
By part of evil only. - — Milton. 


An angel stood and met my gaze, 
Through the low doorway of my tent; 
The tent is struck, the vision stays; 

I only know she came and went. 

—Lowell. 


It is a dream, sweet child ! a waking dream, 
A blissful certainty, a vision bright, 

Of that rare happiness, which even on earth 
Heaven gives to those it loves. 

— Longfellow. 


Hence the fool’s paradise, the statesman’s 
scheme. 

The air-built castle, and the golden dream. 
The maid’s romantic wish, the chemist s 
flame, 

And poet’s vision of eternal fame. — Pope. 


Our revels now are ended. These, ou» 
actors. 

As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air; 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous pal- 
aces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this insubstantial paceant faded. 
Leave not a rack behind. —Shakespeare. 


Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase I) 
Awoke one night frem a deep dream of 
peace, 

An saw, within the moonlight in his room 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel, writing in a book of gold; 
Exceeding peace nad made Ben Adhem hold. 
And to the presence in the room he said — 
^‘What writest thour* The Vision raised 
its head, 

And, with a look made til of sweet accord^ 
Answered, 'The names of those who Iov« 
the Lord.” —Leigh Hunt 

Tisitors 


Fond man! the vision of a moment made! 
Dream of a dream! and shadow of a shade! 

— Youn^, 


Fish and visitors small la ttiw 
days. — Franklin. 


But shapes that come not at an earthy call. 
Will not depart when mortal voices bid. 

—Wordsworth. 


My thoughts by night are often filled 
With visions false as fain 
For m the past alone, I build 
My castles in the air. 

•^Thoa. Love Peaco^ 


Visits are unsatkbl© dtvourfrs of 
time, and ‘ fit only for those who, If 
they did not visit, would do nothtog,^ 
Cowper. 


Visits are for the most part niithfh 
more nor lees than Inventions for dli-* 
charging upon oar neighbors some 
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what of our owa unendurable weight. 
— Nicole. * 

Vituperation 

The bitter clamour of two eager 
tongues. — Shakespeare. 


For evil deeds may better than bad 
words be borne. — Spenser. 


When he (Luther) was angry, invec- 
tives rushed from him like boulder 
rocks down a mountain torrent in 
flood. — Erasmus. 


Scurrility has no object in view but 
incivility ; if it is uttered from feelings 
of petulance, it is mere abuse; if it is 
spoken in a joking manner, it may be 
considered raillery. — Cicero. 


Less than we imagine, from abusive 
words in controversy, does one indi- 
vidual, who is the vilified object, suffer 
harm. Vials of wrath in constant 
use, like uncorked bottles, lose the 
potency of their contents from too 
much exposure to the air; and dis- 
putants laugh in each ot^r’s faces, 
after having with hard adjectives meta- 
phorically boxed one another's ears. — 
Bartol, 

Vivacity 

Vivacity is the health of the spirit. 
— Balmc. 


Vivacity is the gift of woman. — Ad- 
dison. 


some respect, whether he chooses to 
be so or not. — Hawthorne. 


One must espouse some pursuit, tak- 
ing it kindly at heart and with enthu- 
siasm. — A. Bronson Alcott. 


Now, my masters, happy man be his 
dole, say I ; every man to his business. 
— Shakespeare. 


A vocation is born to us all ; happily 
most of us meet promptly our twin, — 
occupation. — Balzac. 


When we have learned to offer up 
eyery^ duty connected with our situa- 
tion in life as a sacrifice to God, a 
settled employment becomes just a set- 
tled habit of prayer. — Thomas Erskine. 


The highest excellence is seldom at- 
tained in more than one vocation. 
The roads leading to distinction in 
separate pursuits diverge, and the 
nearer we approach the one, the far- 
ther we recede from the other. — Bovee. 


Of all paths a man could strike 
into, there is, at any given moment, a 
best path for every man, — a thing 
which, here and now, it were of all 
thln^ wisest for him to de; which, 
could he but be led or driven to do, he 
were then doing like a man, as we 
phrase it. His success, in such a case, 
were complete, his felicity a maxi- 
mum, — Carlyle. 


Vivacity in youth is often mistaken 
for genius, and solidity for dulness. — 
Colton. 


The vivacity that augments with 
years is not far from folly. — Roche- 
foucauld. 

Vooatton 

*TiR no sin for a man to labor in his 
vocation.-— Bhakespeare, 


He that hath a trade hath an es- 
tattle and ha timt hath a oaEtog hath 
honor.— p-Benfe- 


! Never let your love for your profes- 
sion overshadow your religious feel- 
ing. Depend on it that religion will 
strengthen, not weaken, your energies, 
and will not only make you a better 
sailor, but a superior man. Profes- 
sional studies are not to be neglected ; 
but, on the other hand, take care how 
you fall into the common error of be- 
lieving they are the remedy for all th« 
ills of life.— B. R. Haydon. 

Voloe 

OPhe v^arder of the mind- — Rowseanu 

The voice is the tower of beauty.— 
i^eUo. 


.|n#rMual ha« a place to til 
in. the wotM| and In 


’ Thy voice Is sweet as !f it took It^ 
music from thy face * — lx B. Landon, 
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The voice of the people is the voice 
of God. — Hesiod 


Thy voice is a celestial melody. — 
Longfellow. 

The human voice is the organ of the 
soul. — Longfellow. 

My heart leaps at the trumpet’s 
voice. — ^Addison. 


The music of the heart. — ^Akenside. 


Canst thou thunder with a voice 
like him? — Bible. 


The soft contralto notes of a wom- 
an’s voice are horn in the immediate 
region of the heart. — ^Alfred de Mus- 
set. 


Her voice was ever soft, gentle, and 
low; an excellent thing in woman. — 
Shakespeare. 


Her voice was like the voice the stars 
Had when they sang together. 

— Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 


The devil hath not, in all his quiver’s 
choice, 

An arrow for the heart like a sweet voice. 

— Byron. 


Her voice changed like a bird’s: 

There grew more of the music and less of 
the words. — Robert Browning. 


The tones of human voices mightier 
than strings or brass to move the soul. 
— l^opstock. 


A lovely countenance is the fairest 
of all sights, and the sweetest harmony 
is the sound of the voice of her whom 
we love. — BruySre. 


There is in the voice of a menaced 
man, who calls you, something imper- 
ious, which subdues and commands. — 
M, de Martignac. 


Two voices arc there; one is of the sea. 
One of the motratains: each a mighty 
voice. — Wordsworth. 


Mirah’s was the sort of voice that 
gives the impression of being meant, 
like a bird’s wooing, for an audience 
near and beloved. — George Eliot 


How sweetly sounds the voice of a 
good woman I It is so seldom heard 
that when it speaks, it ravishes all 
senses. — Massinger. 


Oh, there is something in that voice that 
reaches 

The innermost recesses of my spirit! 

— Longfellow, 


Her voice is soft ; not shrill and like 
the lark’s, but tenderer, graver, al- 
most hoarse at times I As though the 
earnestness of love prevailed and 
quelled all shriller music. — Barry 
Cornwall. 


The Angel ended, and in Adam’s ear 
So charming left his voice, that he awhile 
Thought him still speaking, still stood fix’d 
to hear. — Milton. 


A sweet voice, a little indistinct and 
muffled, which caresses and does not 
thrill; an utterance which glides on 
without emphasis, and lays stress only 
on what is deeply felt. — George Sand* 


Her silver voice 

Is the rich music of a summer bird, 

Heard in the still night, with its passionate 
cadence. — Longfellow. 


The voice so sweet, the words so fair, ^ 

As some soft chime had stroked the air; 
And though the sound had parted thence. 
Still left an echo in the sense. 

— Ben Jonson. 


His voice no touch of harmony admits, 
Irregularly deep, and shrill by fits. 

The two extremes appear like man and wife 
Coupled together for the sake of strife. 

— Churchilh 


Header, when that which thou 
lovedst has long vanished from the 
earth or from thy fancy, then will 
nevertheless the beloved voice come 
back, and bring with it all thy old 
tears, and the disconsolate heart which 
has shed them. — Richter. 


To a nice ear, the quality of a voice 
is singularly affecting. Its depth 
seems to be allied to feeling ; at least, 
the contralto notes alone give an ade^ 
quate sense of pathos. They are bom 
near the heart. — Tuckerman. 


The voice k a human sound vrhkh 
nothing inanimate can perfectly tol* 
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tate. It has an authority and an in- 
sinuating property which writing 
lacks. It is not merely so much air, 
but air modulated and impregnated 
with life. — Joubert. 


Some glances of real beauty may be 
seen in their faces who dwell in true 
meekness. There is a harmony in the 
sound of that voice to which divine 
love gives utterance, and some appear- 
ance of right order in their temper 
and conduct whose passions are regu- 
lated. — John Woolman. 


How often you are irresistibly 
drawn to a plain, unassuming woman, 
whose soft silvery tones render her 
positively attractive ! In the social 
circle, how pleasant it is to hear a 
woman talk in that low key which al- 
ways characterizes the true lady. In 
the sanctuary of home, how such a 
voice soothes the fretful child and 
cheers the weary husband ! — Lamb. 


How wonderful is the human voice I 
It is indeed the organ of the soul I 
The intellect of man sits enthroned 
visibly upon his forehead and in his 
eye ; and the heart of man is written 
upon his countenance. But the soul 
reveals itself in the voice only, as God 
revealed himself to the prophet of old. 
In *‘the still, small voice,’’ and in a 
voice frcwa the burning bush. The 
soul of man is audible, not visible. A 
sound alone betrays the flowing of the 
eternal fountain, invisible to man I — 
Lpngfellow. 

Yolnptnonsxtesa 

Music arose with its voluptuous 
swell, — -Byron. 

Voluptuous as the first approach of 
sleep. — Byron. 

T had often heard Mentor say, that 
the voluptuous were never brave, and 
I now found by escperlence that It was 
true; lor the Cyprians whose jollity 
had been so extrava^t and tumultu- 
now sunk under a sense of their 
danger and wept like women. I heard 
nothing but the screams of terror and 
the wailings of hopeless distress. 
Some lamented the loss of pleasures 
that were never to return; but none 


had presence of mind either to under- 
take or direct the navigation of the 
menaced vessel. — Fenelon. 


Voluptuousness, like justice, is 
blind, but that is the only resemblance 
between them. — Pascal. 


I had rather eleven died nobly for 
their country than one voluptuously 
surfeit out of action. — Shakespeare. 


What pleasure can those over- 
happy persons know, who, from their 
afliuence and luxury, always eat before 
they are hungry and drink before they 
are thirsty? — Richardson. 


The rich and luxurious may claim 
an exclusive right to those pleasures 
which are capable of being purchased 
by pelf, in which the mind has no en- 
joyment, and which only afford a tem- 
porary relief to languor by steeping 
the senses in forgetfulness ; but in the 
precious plensures of the intellect, so 
easily accessible by all mankind, the 
great have no exclusive privilege; for 
such enjoyments are only to be pro- 
cured by our own industry. — Zimmer- 
mann. 

Votes 

1 court not the votes of the fickle 
mob. — Horace. 


If we could but weigh in place of 
counting votes. — ^Alexander H. Ev- 
erett 


No country can find eternal peace 
and comfort where the vote of Judas 
Iscariot is as good as the vote of the 
Saviour of mankind. — Carlyle. 


It .may be conjectured that it is 
cheaper m the long run to lift men 
up tnan to hold them down, and that 
the ballot In their hands is less dan- 
gerous to society than a sense of 
wrong is in their heads. — Lowell. 

Vowels 

We arc little airy creatures, 

All of different voice and features; 

I One of us In glass is set, 

One of us youul find in jet, 

T’other you may see in nn. 

And the fourth a box within. 

If the fifth you should pursue, 

It can nev^r fly from you, — Swift. 
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Vulgarity 


Vows 

Men’s vows are women’s traitors.— 
Sliakespeare. 

Hasty resolutions are of the nature 
of vows ; and to be eQually avoided.— 
William Penn. 

Those mouth-made vows, which 
break themselves in swearing.— Shake- 
speare. 

All unnecessary vows are folly, be- 
cause they suppose a prescience of the 
future, which has not been given us. 
Johnson. 


The gods are deaf to hot ai^ peev- 
ish vows; they are polluted offerings, 
more abhorred than spotted livers in 
the sacrifice. — Shakespeare. 


The vows that woman makes to her 
fond lover are only fit to be written 
dn air or on the swiftly passing 
stream. — Catullus. 


Make no vows to perform this or 
that ; it shows no great strength, ana 
makes thee ride behind thyself. — 
Fuller. 


No man takes or keeps a vow. 

But just as he sees others 

Nor are they 'blig’d to so brittle 

As not to yield and bow a little: 

For as best temper’d blades are founcL 
Before they break, to bend quite round; 

So truest oaths are still more tough. 

And tho’ they bow, are breaking proof. 

— Butler. 

Vulgarity 

Success will popularize the grossest 
vulgarity. — Alfred Bbugeart 


A rank soil, nay, a dunghill, will 
produce beautiful flowers. — Boswell. 


Vulgarity is more obvious^ in satin 
than in homespun. — N. P. Willis. 

Vulgarity is setting store by the 
things which are seen. — Lady Mor- 
gan. 

Flourishing vulgarity is more un- 
conscious than wicked; a destitute re- 


finement is a great deal more capable 
of bearing malice. — John Weiss. 

Vulgar minds refuse or crouch be- 
neath their load ; the brave bear theirs 
without repining. — Thomson, 


To show us what a miserablej; cred-» 
ulous, deluded thing that create re, is, 
called the vulgar. — Milton. 


To endeavor to woik upon the vul- 
gar with fine sense is like attempting 
to hew blocks with a razor. — Pope. 


The manner of a vulgar man hath 
freedom without ease, and the man- 
ner of a gentleman hath ease without 
freedom. — Shenstone. 


As to the pure all things are pure, 
so the common mind sees far more 
vulgarity in others than the mind de- 
veloped in genuine refinement. — 
George MacDonald. 


The fastidious taste will find of- 
fence in the occasional vulgarisms, or 
what we now call slang, which not a 
few of our writers seem to have affect- 
ed.— Coleridge. 


A vulgar man is captious and Jeal- 
ous and impetuous about trifles, II© 
suspects himself to be slighted, and 
thinks everything that is said is meant 
for him. — Chesterfield. 


He whom common, gross, or stale 
objects allure, and when obtained, con- 
tent, is a vulgar being, incapable of 
greatness in thought or action. — Lav- 
ater. 


Disorder in a drawing-room is vul- 
gar ; in an antiquary’s study, not ; the 
black battle-stain on a soldier’s face 
is not vulgar, but the dirty face of a 
housemaid is.— Rusk in. 


The vulgarity of inanimate thinge 
requires time to get accustomed to; 
but living, breathing, bustling, plot* 
ting, planning, human vulgarity Is a 
species of moral ipecacuanaa, enough 
to destroy any comfort — Cktlyle, 
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If you are for a merry jaunt, 
I will try for once who can 
foot it farthest. — Dry den. 


The art of walking is at once sug- 
gestive of the dignity of man. Pro- 
gressive motion alone implies power, 
but in almost every ether instance it 
seems a power gained at the expense 
of self-possession. — Tuckerman. 


The sum of the whole is this: walk 
and be happy, walk and be healthy. 
**The best of all ways to lengthen our 
days” is not, as Mr. Thomas Moore 
has it, “to steal a few hours from 
night, my love;” but, with leave be it 
spoken, to walk steadily and with a 
purpose. The wandering man knows 
of certain ancients, far gone in years, 
who b®iVf staved off infirmities and 
dissolution by earnest walking, — hale 
fellows close upon eighty and ninety, 
but brisk m boys.— Dickens. 

Want 

Nothing makes men sharper than 
want. — ^Addison, 


Our neceissities never equal our 
wimts.— Franklin. 


The keener the want, the lustier the 
growth.— Wendell Phillips. 


How feVr dur real wants* and t»6w 
vast our imaghaary !*^|javater. 


If say tlwtt be se^ a 

Just man In want of bread, I answer 
that it was fn some place where there 
was tto other Just Oiement. 


Hundreds would never have known 
want if they had not first known waste, 
— Spurgeon. 


He can feel no little wants who is 
in pursuit of grandeur. — Lavater. 


It is not from nature, but from 
education and habits that our wants 
are chiefly derived. — Fielding. 


God forbid that such a scoundrel as 
want should dare approach me !— • 
Swift. 


Every want that stimulates the 
breast becomes a source of pleasure 
when redressed. — Goldsmith. 


Constantly choose rather to want 
less, than to have more. — Thomas d 
Kempis. 


Human life io in constant want, 
and ought to be a constant prayer.— 
S. Osgood. 


The relief that is afforded to mere 
want, as want, tends to increase that 
want. — Whately, 


The miser is as much in want of 
what he has, as of what he has not. 
— Syrus. 


The stoical scheme of supplying oufr 
wants by lowiug off our desire ^ la 
like cutting off our feet when we want 
shoes.— Swift. 

, Every , one is the poorer in proper^ 
tion as he has more wants, and counts 
Upt what he has, hut wishes only what 
he has not— Manillus. 
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The fewer our wants the nearer we 
resemble the gods. — Socrates. 


We should wish for few things with 
eagerness, if we perfectly knew the 
nature of that which was the object 
of our desire. — Rochefoucauld. 


Great wants proceed from great 
wealth; but they are undutiful chil- 
dren, for they sink wealth down to 
poverty. — Henry Home. 


Wants awaken intellect. To grat- 
ify them disciplines intellect. The 
keener the want the lustier the growth. 
— Wendell Phillips. 


Where necessity ends, curiosity be- 
gins; and no sooner are we supplied 
with everything that nature can com- 
mand than we sit down to contrive 
artificial appetites- — Dr. Johnson. 


Nature has provided for the exi- 
gency of privation, by putting the 
measure of our necessities far below 
the measure of our wants. Our neces- 
sities are to our wants as Falstaff's 
pennyworth of bread to his any quan- 
tity of Sack. — Bovee. 


We are ruined, not by what we 
really want, but by what we think we 
do ; therefore never go abroad in 
search of your wants; if they be real 
wants, they will come home in search 
of you ; for he that buys what he does 
not want will soon want what he can- 
not buy. — Colton. 


The grave Sir Gilbert holds it for a rule, 
That evVy man iji want is knave or fool. 
‘*God cannot love (says Blunt, ^with tearless 
’ eyes) 

The wretch he starves" — and piously de- 
nies; 

But the good bishop, with a meeker air. 
Admits and leaves them Providence’s care. 

“-Pope. 

War 

War is science of destruction. — 
John S. 0. Abbott 


So ends the bloody business of the 
day. — Homer. 


A day of battle is a day of harvest 
for the devil. — William Hooke. 


My sentence is for open war. — Mil- 
ton. 


Horribly stuffed with epithets of 
war. — Shakespeare. 


The brazen throat of war. — Milton. 


There are few die well that die in 
a battle. — Shakespeare. 


There never was a good war or a 
bad peace. — Benj. Franklin. 


Battle’s magnificently stern array! 
— Byron. 


War cannot be put on a certain ali 
lowance. — ^Archidamus III. 


There is war in the skies! — Lord 
Lytton. 


I hate war, for it spoils oon verst- 
tion. — Fontenelle. 


In war the olive branch of peace 
is of use. — Ovid. 


War never leaves, where it found a 
naticm. — Burke. 


The fortune of war is always doubt- 
ful. — Seneca. 


The crystal-pointed tents from hill 
to hill. — E. O. Stedman. 


Slavery is also as ancient as war, 
and war as human nature. — Voltaim 


I propose to fight it out on this 
line, if it takes all summer. — Grant 


They shall have wars and pay for 
their presumption.— Shakespeare, 


War is a crime which involvaB all 
other crimes, — Brougham* 


War is the corruption and di^race 
of man. — ^GHiomson. 


The guard dies but mver snrren* 
ders, — ^Rougemont. 


To the vlotorf^ the spolk id 

the enemy. — William L^med ]^rcy« 
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War disorganizes, but it is to re- 
organize. — Emerson. 


The law is silent during war. — 
Cicero. 


Christianity hath harmonized the 
conduct of war. — Paley. 


A wicked tyrant is better than a 
wicked war. — Luther. 


The feast of vultures, and the waste 
of life. — Byron. 


Civil wars leave nothing but tombs. 
— Lamartine. 


War, war is still the cry; ^^War 
even to the knife!” — Byron. 


Better pointed bullets than pointed 
speeches. — Bismarck. 


To murder thousands takes a 
specious name. — Young. 


All delays are dangerous in war.- 
Dryden. 


Their flag was furled, and mute 
their drum, — Sir Walter Scott. 


Men practice war; beasts do not. 
—Seneca. 


l%e wounds of civil war are deep- 
est — Lucan. 


A man-of-wifir is the best ambassa- 
dor.— Cromwell. 


The worse the man, the better the 
soldier. — Napoleon I, 


Cry “Havock,” and let slip the dogs 
of war. — Shake^^^re. 


I prefer the hardest terms of peace 
to the most Just wat— ^ Fojt 


And high above the fight the lonely 
bugle grieves,— Oreaariile MeWim 


We kind 0* thought Christ went 
agin war an’ pillage. — Lowell. 


To be prepared for war is one of 
the most effectual means of preserv- 
ing peace. — Washington. 


Death is the universal salt of states; 

Blood, is the base of all things — law and 
war. —Bailey. • 


War^s a brain-spattering, windpipe-slitting 
art) 

Unless her cause by right be sanctified, 

— Byron. 


Cease to consult, the time for action calls. 
War, horrid war, approaches to your walls 1 

— Pope. 


The chance of war 
Is equal, and the slayer oft is slain. 

— Homer. 


Thus far into the bowels of the land 
Have we march'd on without impediment. 

— Shakespeare. 


Ingenious to their ruin, every age 
improves the art and instruments of 
rage. — Waller. 


The fire-eyed maid of smoky war 
All hot and bleeding will we offer them, 
— Shakespeare. 


Let's march without the noise of threat’ning 
drum. — Shakespeare. 


So frown'd the mighty combatants, that hell 
Grew darker at their frown. -—Milton, 


Sound trumpets I let our bloody colors 
wave I 

And either victory, or else a grave. 

— Shakespeare. 


He which hath no stomach to this fight, 

Let him depart; his passport shall be made. 

—Shakespeare. 


The warrior who cultivates his mind 
polishes his arms. — De Boufflers* 


’Tis a principle of war that when 
you can use the lightning, 'tis better 
than cannon. — Napoleon I. 


Intesthae war no more our passions wage, 
And giddy xactiom bear away their rage. 

— Pc^cw 


War Is delightful to those who have 
had no experience of It.— Erasmus. . . 

» 


When Oreeks joined Greeks, then 
was the tug df war! — Nathaniel Lee. 


Who asks whether the enemy were 
defeated by strategy or valor? — ^YirgiL 
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War in men’s eyes shall be a mon- 
•ster of iniquity in the good time com- 
ing. — Charles Mackay. 

Religious canons, civil laws, are 
cruel ; then what should war be? — 
Shakespeare. 


Every creature lives in a state of 
war^ by nature. — Swift. 


The bodies of men, munition,^ and 
money may justly be called the sinews 
of war. — Sir Walter Raleigh, 


The words of his mouth were 
smoother than butter, but war was in 
his heart. — Bible. 


Advise how war may, best upheld, 
move by her two main nerves, iron 
and gold. — Milton. 


A great country can have no such 
thing as a little war. — Wellington. 


War requires three things, — ^money, 
money, money. — Montecuculi. 

I heard the bullets whistle ; and be- 
lieve me, there is something charming 
in the sound. — Washington. 


Let the only walls the foe shall scale 
Be ramparts of the deadl 

— Paul H. Hayne. 


War is a terrible trade; but in the 
cause that is righteous sweet is the 
smell of powder.— Longfellow. 


For those that run away, and fly, 

Take place at least o* th’ enemy. 

— Butler* 


Blow, wind! come, wrack I 
At least well die with harness on our hack. 

—Shakespeare. 


If Christian nations were nations ol- 
Christians, there would be no wars.— ^ 
Soame Jenyns. 


War, that mad game the world so loves to 
play. —Swift. 


In all the trade of war, no feat 
Is nobler than a brave retreat — Butler. 


^ War and Niagara thunder to a 
music of their own. — Wendell Phillips. 


Now hear the trumpets’ clangor 
from afar, and all the dreadful har- 
mony of war. — Tickell. 


Even in a righteous cause force is a 
fearful thing.— Schiller. 


Food for powder, food for powder; 
they’ll fill a pit as well as better : tush, 
man, mortal men, mortal men.— » 
Shakespeare. 


Civil war is a momentous evil 
* * * Civil war needs momentous^ 

and solemn justification. — Wendell 
Phillips. 


War’s ^ a game, which, were their subjects 
wise. 

Kings would not play at — Cowper. 


He is come to open 
The purple testament of bleeding war. 

— Shakespeare, 


Nothing except a battle lost can be 
half so melancholy as a battle wen.—* 
Duke of Wellington. 


When all is past, it is humbling to 
tread o’er the weltering field of the 
tombless dead. — Byron. 


Grim-visag’d war hath smoothed his 
wrinkled front. — Shakespeare. 


Most of the debts of Europe rep- 
resent condensed drops of blood. — 
Beecher. 


Providence for war is the best pre^ 
rention of it. — Bacon. 


War its thousands slays; peace its 
ten thousands. — Dr. Porteus. 


The king who makes war on his 
enemies tenderly distresses his subjects 
most cruelly. — ^Johnson. 


Terrible as is war, it yet displays 
the spiritual grandeur of man daring 
to defy his mightiest hereditary enemy 
— death. — Heine* 


Let the gulled fool the toll of wai 
pursue, \vhere bleed the many to m 
rich the few. — Shenstone. 
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The fate of war is to be exalted in 
the morning, and low enough at night ! 
There is but one step from triumph 
to ruin. — Napoleon I. 

Black it stood as nijght 
Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, 

And shook a dreadful dart. — Milton. 

"War will never yield but to the 
principles of universal justice and 
love; and these have no sure root but 
in the religion of Jesus Christ. — Chan- 
ging. 

The sight of a battlefield after the 
fight is enough to inspire princes with 
a love of peace and a horror of war. 
— Napoleon I. 

The decision will come only from 
Ood, from the God of battles, when 
He lets fall from His hand the iron 
dice of destiny. — Bismarcl^. 

Battles are never the end of war; 
for the dead must be buried and the 
cost of the conflict must be paid. — 
James A. Garfield. 

All history is the decline of war, 
though the slow decline. All that so- 
ciety has yet gained is mitigation; 
the doctrine of the right of war still 
remains. — Emerson. 

The soldier at the same time may 
shoot out his prayer to God» and aim 
his pistol at his enemy* the one bet^ 
ter hitting the mark fcnr the other. — 
Thomas Fuller. 

Fly from wrath; sad be the sights 
and bitter fruits of war; a thousand 
hiries wait on wrathful swords. — Spen- 
ser, 

Cannon to right of them, cannon to 
left of them, cannon in front of them, 
volleyed and thundered. — Tennyson. 


The necessity of war, which among 
human actions Is the most kwless, 
hath some kind of with the 

nece«ii^ of kw^Sir Wal^ Bal- 


Take my word It, if you had 
seen hat one day of war, you would 
pray to Aimlghty God idm Jou might 


never see such a thing again. — ^Well- 
ington. 

The whole art of war consists in 
getting at what is on the other side 
of the hill, or, in other words, in 
learning what we do not know from 
what we do. — Duke of Wellington. 

War is a child that devours its 
nurses one after another, until it is 
claimed by its true parents. — O. W. 
Holmes. 

Theirs not to make reply, 

Theirs not to reason why, 

Theirs but to do and die. — Tennyson. 

War, when decisive, has a quick 
and practical philosophy of its own, 
and the difficulties that seem largest 
in its progress usually vanish at its 
close. — Lord Lytton. 

The fearful thundex’-roar of red- 
breathed cannon and the wailing cry 
of myriad victims filled the air. — G. D. 
Prentice. 

Let war be so carried on that no 
other object may seem to be sought 
but the acquisition of peace. — Cicero. 

Battle, with the sword, has cut 
many a Gordian knot in twain which 
all the wit of East and West, of 
Northern and Border statesmen, could 
not untie. — Emerson. 

Civil wars are the greatest of evils. 
They are inevitable, If we wish to re- 
ward merit, for all will Oay that they 
are meritorious.^ — Pascal. 

Even in a righteous cause force i» 
a fearful thing; God only helps when 
men can help no more. — Schiller. 

Some general officers should pay a 
stricter regard to truth than to call 
the depopulating other countries the 
service of their own. — Fielding- 

The measure of civiliaiatioBi to a 
people Is to be found in its just appre- 
ciation of the warongfulness of war.— 
Helps. 

War kills men, and men deplore the 
lorn; hut war aiso erdshes bad prtoif 
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ciples and tyrants, and so saves socie- 
ties. — Colton. 


Great warriors, like great earth- 
quakes, are principally remembered for 
the mischief they have done. — Bovee. 


War educates the senses, calls into 
action the will, ^perfects the physical 
constitution, brings men into such 
swift and close collision in critical 
moments that man measures man. — 
Emerson, 


A steady hand in military affairs is 
more requisite than in peace, because 
an error committed in war may prove 
irremediable. — Bacon, 


Strategy is the most important de- 
partment of the art of ^ war, and 
strategical skill is the highest and 
rarest function of military genius. — 
George S. Hillard. 


The armorers, accomplishing the knights, 
With busy hammers closing rivets up, 
Give dreadful note of preparation. 

— Shakespeare. 


Lay on, MacduiL 

And damnM he him that first cries **Hold, 
enough!^’ — Shakespeare. 


From camp to camp through the foul womb 
of night 

The hum of either army stilly sounds. 

— Shakespeare. 


Tut, tut; good enough to toss; food 
for powder, food for powder; theyTl 
fill a pit as well as better. — Shake-* 
speare. 


The nations bleed where’er her steps 
she turns ; the groan still deepens, and 
the combat bums. — Pope. 

We fight to great disadvantage when 
we fight with those who have nothing 
to lose. — Guicciardini. 


Whc5 discord dreadful bursts her brazen 
bars, 

And shatters locks to thunder forth her 
wars. -—Horace. 


No terms except an unconditional 
and immediate surrender can be^ ac- 
cepted. I propose to move immediate- 
ly upon your works. — U. S. Grant. 

Woe to the man that first did teach 
the cursed steel to bite in his own 
flesh, and make way to the living 
spirit ! — Spenser. 


There is strength and a flierce in- 
stinct, even in common souls, to bear 
up manhood with a stormy joy when 
red swords meet in lightning. — Mrs. 
Hemans. 


War ’twixt you twain would be as 
if the world should cleave, and that 
slain men should solder up the rift. 
— Shakespeare. 


He who makes war his profession 
cannot be otherwise than vicious. 
War makes thieves, and peace brings 
them to the gallows. — Machiavelli, 


Now for the barc-pickM bone of majesty 
Doth dogged war bristle his angry crest 
And snarfeth in the gentle eyes of peace. 

— Shakespeare. 


The cannons have their bowels full of 
wrath, 

And ready mounted arc they to spit forth 
Their iron indignation ’gainst your walls. 

— Shakespeare. 


Once more unto the breach^ dear friends, 
once more; 

Or close the wall up with our English dead. 

— Shakespeare. 


If the cause and end of war be jus- 
tifiable, all the means that appear 
necessary to the end are juetifiablo 
also. — Paley. 


From hence, let fierce contending nations 
know 

What dire effects from civil discord flow. 

— Addison. 


To overcome in battle, and subdue 
Nations, and bring home ^oils with infinite 
Man-slaughter, shall he held the higheet 
pitch 

Of human glory, —Milton. 


Mweh to the hattle-leld. 

The foe is now before tis; 

Each heart is Freedom’s shield, 

And heaven is shkii^ o’er us. 

— E. O’Meara, 


*^Go, with ft of p«ft<sa,” «ald 
Pingal; Ullin, to the king of 
swords. Tdl him that tro aro 
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in war; that the ghosts of our foes 
are many.” — Ossian. 


Arms on armor clashing bray’d 
Horrible discord, and the madding wheels 
Of brazen chariots ray’d; dire was the noise 
Of conflict. — Milton. 


She saw her sons with purple death expire. 
Her sacred domes involved in rolling nrc, 
A dreadful series of intestine wars, 
Inglorious triumphs and dishonest scars. 

— Pope. 


In the lost battle, 

Borne down by the flying. 

Where mingles war’s rattle 

With groans of the dying. — Scott. 


The combat deepens. On, ye brave. 
Who rush to glory, or the gravel 
Wave, Munich! all thy banners wave,” 
And charge with all thy chivalry. 

•— “CampbelL 


The Assyrian came down like the wolf on 
the told, 

And his cohorts were gleaming in purple 
and gold. -^Byron. 


For he who fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day; 

But he who is in battle slain 
Can never rise and fight again. 

— Goldsmith* 


Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the Judgment Day; 

I<ove and tears for the Blue, 

Tears and love for the Gray. 

-^Francis M. Finch. 


By the rude bridge that arched the flood. 

Th^r flag to Aprirs breeae unfurl’d; 
Here once the embattl’d farmers ttood^ 

And fired the shot heard round the world. 

— Emerson. 


War suspends the rules of moral 
obligation, and what is long suspended 
Is in danger of being totally abro- 
gated. Civil wars strike deepest of 
all Into the manners of the people.—* 
Burke. 


A great md lasting war can never 
be supported on this principle 
(patrleifiGm) alone. It mast T>e aided 
by a prospect of Interest, or some re- 
ward.— George Washington. 


Uvery war involves a greatet -or 
relapse Into barbarism. War, in- 
deed, In Its details* is the essence of 


inhumanity. It dehumanizes. It may 
save the state, but it destroys the citi* 
zen. — Bovee. 


They came with banner, spear, and shield; 
And it was proved in Bosworth field, 

Not long the Avenger was withstood — 
Earth help’d him with the cry of blood. 

— Wordsworth. 


Ez fer war, call it murder,—- 
Ther you hev it plain and flat; 

I don’t want to go no furder 
Than my Testyment fer that. — Lowell. 


To arms! to arms! ye brave! 

Th’ avenging sword unsheathe, 

March on! march on! all hearts resolved 
On victory or death! 

— ^Joseph Rouget De Lisle. 


Hence Jarring sectaries may learn 
Their real interest to discern; 

That brother should not war with brothei , 
And worry and devour each other. 

— Cowper. 


If war has its chivalry and its 
pageantry, it has. also its hideousness 
and its demoniac woe. Bullets re- 
spect not beauty. They tear out the 
eye, and shatter the jaw, and rend the 
cheek. — Abbott. 


The blood of man should never be 
shed but to redeem the blood of man. 
It is well shed for our family, for 
our friends, for our God, for our 
country, for our kind. The rest is 
vanity; the rest is crime. — Burke. 


The natural principle of war is to 
do the most harm to our enemy with 
the least harm to ourselves; and this 
of course, is to be effected by strata- 
gem. — Washington Irving. 


. Laws are commanded to hold their 
tongues among arms; and tribunals 
fall to the ground with the peace they 
are no longer able to uphold. — Burke. 


A wise minister would rather pre- 
serve peace than gain a victory, be- 
cause he knows that even the most 
successful war leaves nations gener- 
ally more |K>or, always more profli- 
gate, than it found them. — Colton. 


Wars, therefore, are to be under- 
taken for this end, that we may live 
in peace, without belna injured: but 
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wTien we obtain the victory, we must 
preserve those enemies who behaved 
without cruelty or inhumanity during 
the war. — Cicero. 

Kings play at war unfairly with 
republics; they can only lose some 
earth, and some creatures they value 
as little, while republics lose in every 
soldier a part of themselves. — Landor. 

A nation is not worthy to be saved 
if, in the hour of its fate, it will not 
gather up all its jewels of manhood 
and life, and go down into the con- 
flict, however bloody and doubtful, re- 
solved on measureless rum or com- 
plete success. — Garfield. 

Thus, as the stream and ocean greet, 

With waves that madden as they meet — 
Thus join the bands whom mutual wrong. 
And fate and fury drive along. — Byron. 

With common men 

There needs too oft the show of war to keep 
The substance of sweet peace, and for a 

*Tis sometimes better to be than 

lov’d. __ —Byron. 

War is one of the greatest plagues 
than can afflict humanity: it destroys 
religion, it destroys states, it destroys 
families. Any scourge, in fact, is 
preferable to it. ^Famine and pesti- 
lence become as nothing in compari- 
son with it. — Martin Luther. 

Be thou as lightning in the eyes of FVance; 
For ere thou can’st report I wdl be there, 
The thunder of my cannon shall be heard; 
So hence I Be thou the trumpet of our 
wrath. — Shakespeare. 

like men, though buried in your 
cTunghills, , , . , , ,, 

They shall be fam’d; for there the sun shall 
greet them, 

And draw their honors recking up tq 
heaven; 

Leaving their earthly parts to choke your 
clime. — Shakespeare. 

And all the gods go with you I upon your 
sword 

csit laurel victory; and smooth success 
Be strew’d before your feet. 

— Shakespeare. 


In peace there’s nothing so becomes 
H man as modest stillness and humil- 
ity; but when the blast of war flows 


in our ears, then imitate the action 
of the tiger.— Shakespeare. 

Bloody wars at first began, 

The artificial plague of man, , 

That from his own invention rise, 

To scourge his own iniquities. — Butler. 

Shall we upon the footing of our land 
Send fair-play ordeis, and make compren 
mise, 

Insinuation, parley, and base truce, 

To arms invasive? — Shakespeare. 

Now all the youth of England are on fire, 
And silken dalliance in the wardrobe lies; 
Now thrive the armorers, and honor a 
thought 

Reigns solely in the breast of every man, 
— Shakespeare. 

We must have bloody noses and crack’d 
crowns, 

And pass them current too. Gods me, my 
horse I — Shakespeare. 


The nimble gunner 

With linstock now the devilish cannon 
touches, 

And down goes all before them. 

— Shakespaare. 

Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled: 

Scots, wham Bruce has aften led, 

Welcome to your gory bed, 

Or to victory I —Burns. 

War, he sung, is toil and trouble; 

Honor, but an empty bubble; 

Never ending, still beginning, 

Fighting still, and still destroying. 

— Dryden. 


Put in their hands thy bruising irons ot 
wrath. 

That they may crush down with heavy fall 
The usurping helmets of our adversaries. 

— Shakespeare. 

Arid when the fight becomes a chase, 

Those win the day that win the race; 

And that which would not pafs in fights, 
Has done the feat with easy nights. 

—Butler. 


I drew this gallant head of war, 

And cull’d these fiery epirits from the 
world- 

To outlook conquest and to win renown 
Even in the jaws of danger and of death. 

—Shakespeare. 

One to destroy, is murder by the law, 

And gibbets keep the lilted hand in awe; 
To muxdeb thousands takes a speclou* namn 
War’s glorious art, and gives Immortid 
fame. —Young, 
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It is only necessary to make war 
with five things: with the maladies 
of the body, the ignorances of the 
mind, with the passions of the body, 
with the seditious of the city, and 
the discords of families. — Pythagoras. 


Is it, 0 man, with such discordant noises, 
With such accursed instruments as these. 
Thou drownest Nature’s sweet and kindly 
voices, 

And jaiest the celestial -harmonies? 

— Longfellow. 


Others more mild, 

Retreated in a silent valley, sing 
With notes angelical to many a harp 
Their own heroic deeds and hapless fall 
By doom of battle. — Milton. 


Some undone widow sits upon mine arm, 
And takes away the use of it; and my 
sword, 

Glued to my scabbard with wronged or- 
phan’s tears, 

Will not be drawn. — Massinger. 


Our battle is more full of names than yours, 
Our men more perfect in the use of arms, 
Our armor all as strong, our cause the best; 
Then reason will our hearts should be as 
good. — Shakespeare. 


it, and sing swaggering songs about 
it, — what is it, nine times out of ten, 
but murder in uniform ! — Douglas 
Jerrold. 


What though the field be lost? 

All is not lost; the unconquerable will, 
And study of revenge, immoital hate 
And courage never to submit or yield. 
And what is else not to be overcome. 

— Milton. 


Still from the sire the son shall hear 
Of the stern strife, and carnage drear. 

Of Flodden’s fatal field. 

When shiver’d was fair Scotland’s spear. 
And broken was her shield I — Scott 


Hand to hand, and foot to foot: 
Nothing there, save death, was mute; 
Stroke, and thrust, and flash, and cry 
For quarter or for victory. 

Mingle there with the volleying thunder. 

— Byron. 


That men should kill one another 
for want of somewhat else to do, 
which is the case of all volunteers in 
war, seems to be so horrible to hu- 
manity that there needs no divinity 
to control it. — Clarendon. 


Give me the cups; 

And let the kettle to the trumpet speak, 

The trumpet to the cannoneer without, 

The cannons to the heavens, the heavens to 
earth, —Shakespeare, 


Warl thut in » moment 
Lay»st waste the noblest part of the crea- 
tion, , - , 

The boast and masterpiece of the great 
Maker, , , , 

That wears in vain th* impression of his 
image, . . _ 

Unprivileged from thee! — Rowe. 


Shall we go throw away our coats of steel, 
And wrap our bodies in black mourning: 

Kum^Mng our Avc Marias with our beads? 
Or shall w« on the helmets Of our foes 
Tell our devotion with revengeful arms 
—Shakespeare. 


Follow thy drum? , 

With man*# ^Inod ^int the ground, gules, 

ReligSous cimons, ctvH laws are cruel; 

Then what fhoadd war he? 

■Shakespeare, 


What a fine-looking thing is war! 
Tet, St as we mayr areas ana 
^th^ it danb it with goW* hiwa 


War is never lenient but where it 
is wanton; where men are compelled 
to fight in self-defence, they must hate 
and avenge. This may be bad, but it 
is human nature; it is the clay as 
it came from the hands of the Potter. 
— Macaulay. 


A thousand glorious actions that might 
claim 

Triumphant laurels, and immortal fame, 
Confus'd in crowds of glorious actions lie. 
And troops of heroes undistinguished die. 

— ^Addison. 


Fight, ^gentlemen of England ! fight, bold 
yeomen! 

Draw, arohers, draw your arrows to the 
head! 

Spur^^^r proud horses hard, and ride in 

Amaze the welkin with ypur broken staves I 
—Shakespeare. 


I abominate war as Unchristian. 1 
hold it the greatest of human crltnea 
I deem it to involve all others, — vio- 
lence, blood, rapine, fraud ; every- 
thing that can deform the character, 
alter the naturoi^and debase the name 
of man«^Dord Brougham. 
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Wars are to the body politic, what 
drams are to the individual. There 
are times when they may prevent a 
sudden death, but if frequently re- 
sorted to, or long persisted in, they 
heighten the energies only t<^ hasten 
the dissolution. — Colton. 

Carry his body hence! 

Kings must have slaves: 

Kings climb to eminence 
Over men’s graves: _ 

So this man’s eye is dim; 

Throw the earth over him! 

— Henry Austin Dobson. 

Then more fierce 

The conflict grew; the din of arms, the yell 
Of savage rage, the shnelc of agony, ^ 

The groan of death, commingled m one 
sound 

Of undistinguish’d horrors. — Southey. 

Your breath first kindled the dead coal of 

And brought in matter that should feed 
this fire; 

And now ’tis far too huge to be blown out 
With that same weak wind which enkindled 
it. — Shakespeare. 

War, like all other situations of 
danger and of change, calls forth the 
exertion of admirable intellectual 
qualities and great virtues, and it is 
only by dwelling on these, and keep- 
ing out of sight the sufferings and 
sorrows, and all the crimes and evils 
that follow in its train, that it has its 
glory in the eyes of men. — Bryant. 

The fate of a battle is the result 
of a moment, of a thought : the hostile 
forces advance with various combina- 
tions, they attack each other ^ and 
fight for a certain time; the critical 
moment arrives, a mental flash de^ 
cides, and the least reserve accom- 
plishes the object — Napoleon I. 

I own my natural weakness; I have not 
Yet learn’d to think of indiscriminate mur- 
der 

Without some sense of shuddering; and the 

Of b^d, which spouts through hoary 
scalps, is not, 

To me, a thin^ or triumph, nor the death 
Of men surprised, a glory. — Byron. 

In the ware of the European pow- 
ers in matters relating to themselves 
we have never taken any part, nor 


does it comport with our policy so to 
do. It is only when our rights are 
invaded or seriously menaced that 
we resent injuries or make prepara- 
tion for our defence. — James Monroe. 

The death-shot hissing from afar — 

The shock— the shout— the groan of war — 
Reverberate along that vale, 

More suited to the shepherd’s tale: 

Though few the numbers — theirs the strife. 
That neither spares, nor speaks for life. 

— Byron. 

What boots the oft-repeated tale of strife. 
The feast of vultures, and the waste of life? 
The varying fortune of each separate field. 
The fierce that vanquish, and the faint that 
yield? 

The smoking- ruin and the crumbled wall ? 

In this the struggle was the same with all. 

— Byron. 

O war, thou son of hell, ^ 

Whom angry heav’ns do make their min« 
ister. 

Throw in the frozen bosoms of our part 
Hot coals of vengeance 1 — Let no soldier fly; 
He that is truly dedicate to war 
JHath no self-love: nor he that loves hiirb 
self. — Shakespeaie. 

War! war I war! ^ 

Heaven aid the right! 

God move the hero’s arm iri the fearfuV 
fight! , , 

God send the women sleep in the long, 
long night. 

When the breasts on whose strength they 
leaned shall heave no more. ^ 

— E. C. Stedraan. 

War in men’s eyes shall be 
A monster of iniquity 
In the good time coming. 

Nations shall not quarrel then, 

To prove which is the stronger; 

Nor slaughter men for glory’s sake;— 

Wait a little longer. — ^Charlcs Mackay. 

* “ 

Oh, a strange hand writes for our dear 
son-T-O, stricken mother’s soul! _ 
All swims before her eyes— flashes with 
black— she catches the main words only; 
Sentences broken — gun-shot wound in the 
breast, cavalry skirmish, taken to hos* 
pital; 

At present low, hut will soon be better. 

—Walt Whitman. 

Of all the evils to publie libefty, 
war is perhaps the most to be dreaded, 
because it comprises aud develops the 
genius of every other. War Is the 
parent of armies; from these proceed 
debt and taxes* And amles and 
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debts and taxes are the known instru- 
ments for bringing the many under 
the dominion of the few, — Madison. 

Use makes a better soldier than the 
most urgent considerations of duty, — 
familiarity with danger enabling him 
to estimate the danger. He sees how 
much is the risk, and is not afflicted 
with imagination; knows practically 
Marshal Saxe's rule, that every sol- 
dier killed costs the enemy his weight 
in lead. — Emerson. 

War, even in the best state of an 
army, with all the alleviations of 
courtesy and honor, with all the cor- 
rectives of morality and religion, is 
nevertheless so great an evil, that to 
engage in it without a clear necessity 
is a crime of the blackest dye. When 
the necessity is clear, it then becomes 
a crime to shrink from it. — Southey. 

The conqueror is not so much 
pleas^ by entering into open gates, 
as hf forcing his way. He desires 
not the fields to be cultivated by the 
patient husbandman; he would have 
them laid waste by fire and sword. 
It would be his shame to go by a way 
already opened. — Lucan. 

Tell me, he that knows, 

# # # # * * i 

Why inch daily cast of brazen cannon, 

And foreign mart for implements of war: 
W'hy such *mprc8s of shipwrights, whose 
sore task 

Does not divide the Sunday from the week: 
What might be toward, that this sweaty 
haste 

Doth make the night joint-laborer with the’ 

day; 

Who ia’t that can inform me? 

— Shakespeare. 

O great corrector of enormous times, 

Shaker of o’er-rank states, thou grand de^ 

cider 

Of dui^ and old that heaJest with; 

The ci™ when It !» and ctireat the 
world 

O* the pfeurisy of peo^ 

— Besumont and Fletcher. 

War l« tha matter which fills all 
Misery; imd consequently the only, 
almoat the only, view in which we 
mn m% the ecctemal of political so- 
ciety is in a hostile shape; and the 


only actions to which we have al- 
ways seen, and still see, all of them 
intent, are such as tend to the de- 
struction of one another. — Burke. 

All was prepared— the fire, the sword, the 
men ^ • 

To wield them in their terrible array. 

The army, like a lion from his den. 

March’d forth with nerves and sinews bent 
to slay — 

A human Hydra, issuing from its fen 
To breathe destruction on its winding way, 
Whose_ heads were heroes, which cut off in 
vain, 

Immediately in others grew again. 

— Byron. 

War is honorable 

In those who do their native rights main- 
tain; 

In those whose swords an iron barrier arc 
Between the lawless spoiler and the weak; 
But is, in those who draw th’ offensive 
blade 

For added power or gain, sordid and des- 
picable 

As meanest office of the worldly churl, 

— ^Joanna Baillie. 

To my shame, I see 

The imminent death of twenty thousand 
men, 

That, for a fantasy and trick of fame, 
jGo to their graves like beds; fight for a plot 
[Whereon the numbers cannot try the cause. 
[Which is not tomb enough, and continent, 

I To hide the slain, — Shakespeare. 

The morning came, there stood the foe; 

Stark eyecTthem as they stood; 

Few words he 8poke-~-’t:was not a time 
For moralizing mood: 

*'See there the enemy, my boys I 
Now, strong in valor’s might, 

Beat them or Betty Stark will ^ep 
In widowhood to-night.” * 

-*-J. P, Rodman. 

Oh, East is East, and West is West, and 
never the twain shall meet 
Till earth and sky stand presently at God’s 
great judgment seat; 

But there is neither East nor West, border 
nor breed nor birth 

When two strong men stand face to face, 
tho’ they come from the ends of the 
earth t — Rtzdyard KipKng. 

T%€ go^I hits but a fome<J ullknce 
with wap. Its doctrine of human 
brotherhood would ring strangely be- 
tween the opposed ranks. The bel- 
lowing speech of cannon and the bap- 
tism of blood mock its liturgies and 
i^craments. Its gentle beatitudeii 
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would hardly serve as mottoes for de- 
fiant banners, nor its list of graces 
as names for ships-of-the-line. 
Chapin. 


Like the leaves of the forest when summer 
is green, 

That host with their banners at sunset were 
seen; 

Like the leaves of the forest when autumn 
hath blown, . . j 

That host on the morrow lay wither d and 
strown I — Byron. 


War mends but few, and spoils mul- 
titudes; it legitimates rapine and au- 
thorizes murder ; and these crimes 
must be ministered to by their lesser 
relatives, by covetousness and anger 
and pride and revenge, and heats of 
blood, and wilder liberty, and all 
the evil that can be supposed to come 
from or run to such cursed causes 
of mischief. — Jeremy Taylor. 


tation on the conduct of political so^ 
cieties made old Hobbes imagine that 
war was the state of nature. — Burke 


They now to fight are gone; 

Armor on armor ahone; 

Drum now to drum did groan, 

To hear was wonder; 

That with the cries they make, 

The very earth did shake; 

Trumpet to trumpet spake, 

Thunder to thunder. — Drayton* 


By heaven 1 it is a splendid sight to see 

(For one who hath no friend, no brother 
there) 

Their rival scarfs of mix’d embroidery, 

Their various arms that glitter in the air! 

What gallant war-hounds rouse them from 
their lair, 

And gnash their fangs, loud yelling for the 
prey I 

All join the chase, but few the triumph 
share ; 

The grave shall bear the chicfest prize away^ 

And havoc scarce for j'oy can number their 
array. — Byron. 


Three hundred cannon threw up their 
emetic, 

And thirty thousand muskets flung their 
pills 

Like hail, to make a bloody diuretic; 

Mortality! thou hast thy monthly bills !^ 

Illy places, thy famines, thy physicians, 
yet tick. 

Like the death-watch, within our ears the 
ills, „ 

Past, present, and to come; but all may 
yield 

To the true portrait of one battle-field. 

— Byron. 


The bay-trees 5n our country all are with* 
er’d 

And meteors fright the fixed stars of 
heaven ; 

The pale-fac’d moon looks bloody on the 
earth 

And Jean-look’d prophets whisper fearful 
change: 

Rich men look sad and ruffians dance and 
leap. 

The one in fear to lose what they enjoy. 

The other to enjoy by rage and war. 

— Shakespeare. 


All that the mind would shrink from, of 
excesses; 

All that the body perpetrates, of bad; 

All that we read, hear, dream, of man's 
distresses; 

All that the devil would do, if run stark 
mad; 

All that defies the worst which pen ex* 
presses 

All by which hell is peopled, or is sad 

As hell — mere mortals who their power 
abuse — 

Was here (as heretofore and since) let 
loose. — Byron. 


“War,” says Machiavelli, “ought to 
be the only study of a prince”; and, 
by a prince, he means every sort of 
State, however constituted, “He 
ought,” says this great political doc- 
tor, “to consider peace only as a 
breathing-time, which gives him leis- 
ure to contrive, and furnishes ability 
to execute military plans.” A medi- 


And there was mounting in hot haste: the 
steed, 

The mustering squadron, and the clatter- 
ing car,^ 

Went pouring forward with impetuous 
speedj 

And swiftly forming in the ranks of war; 

And the deep thunder peal on peal, afar 

And near; the beat of the alarming drum 

Roused up the soldier ere the morning 
star; 

While throng'd the citizens with terror 
dumb, 

Or whispering with white Iip^'*The foe! 
they come! they comet** —Byron. 


War suspends the rules of moral oh^ 
ligation, and what is long suspended 
is in danger of baing totally abro- 
gated. Civil wars strike deepest of 
all into the manners of the people* 
They vitiate their politics? they cm^ 
rupt their morals; they pervert even 
the natural taato and relish of eanll^ 
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and justice. By teaching us to con- 
sider our fellow-citizens in a hostile 
light, the whole body of our nation 
becomes gradually less dear to us. The 
very names of affection and kindred, 
which wore the bond of charity, whilst 
we agreed, become new incentives to 
hatred and rage, when the communion 
of our country is dissolved. — Burke. 


Lay down the axe; fling by the spade; 

Leave in its track the toiling plough; 
The rifle and the bayonet-blade 
For arms like yours were fitter now; 
And let the hands that ply the pen 
Quit the light task, and learn to wield 
The horseman’s crooked brand, and rein 
The charger on the battle-flcld. 

— Bryant 


Dreary East winds howling o’er us. 
Clay-lands knee-d.iep spread before us; 

Mire and ice and snow and sleet; 

Aching backs and frozen feet; 

Knees which reel as marches quicken, 

Ranks which thin as corpses thicken; 

While with carrion birds we eat, 

Calling pu4dle-water sweet, 

As we pledge the health of our general, 
who fares as rough as we : 

What can daurd: us, what can turn us, led 
to death by such as he? 

—Charles Kingsley. 

WasMngioxi^s Birtlidaiy 

First in war, first in peace, and first 
in the hearts of his countrymen.— 
Henry Lree. ___ 

He had faith in God and in himself. 
— Onleot 


The two greatest men of modem 
times are Wflliam III. and Washing- 
ton. — Grattan. 


Where Washli^ton hath left his 
awful memory a light for after-times. 
— Sonthey. 


Washington, in fact, had very lit- 
tle private, Ufa, hni wiygf e^naotly 
a puMc' dhayatSi^.‘f-Wa!5Sw 
Ing. ^ ' . 

Illustrious man I deriving honor hm 
from the splendor of to situation thigi 
from the dignity of hie min4rT*CX 
Fox. 


He early acooired the magic of 
ipethod, which of Itse^^ works won- 
ders.— Washington Irving 


The test of the progress of man- 
kind will be in the appreciation of the 
character of Washington. — Brougham, 


In my idea General Washington is 
the greatest man ; for I look upon 
him as the most virtuous. — Lafayette. 


There is virtue in the look of a great 
man [after meeting Washington]. I 
felt myself warmed and refreshed by 
it during the rest of my life. — Cha- 
teaubriand. 


Unacquainted with aught of inward 
agitation, unlormented by the prompt- 
ings of splendid ambition, Washing- 
ton anticipated none of the occur- 
rences of his life. — Guizot. 


Wiien Washington declined a mili- 
tary escort on the occasion of his in- 
auguration [1789], he said, “I re- 
quire no guard but the affections of 
the people.” — Edward Everett. 


Whoever would understand the 
character of Washington, in all its 
compass and grandeur, must learn it 
from his own writings, and from a 
-complete history of his country dur- 
ing the long period in which he was 
the most prominent actor. — Jared 
Sparks. 


I never say anything of a man that 
I have the smallest scruple of saying 
to him. — Washington. 


To be prepared for war is one of 
the most effectual means of preserv- 
ing peace. — Washington. 

*Tis substantially true that virtue 
or morality is a necessary spring of 
popular government. — Washington. 


To the efficacy and permanency of 
your ttniom a govermnent for the whole 
^ indiapensable-^WasMngton. 

It is our true i;N5llQy to steer clear 
of permanent alWances with any por- 
tion ol the foreign Worldw^Washing- 
tem* 


It Is Incumbent upon every person 
of every description to contribute to 
his country’s welfare. — Washington. 
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.Against the insidious wiles of for- 
eign influence the jealousy of a free 
people ought to be constantly awake. 
■ — Washington. 

Let us impart all the blessings we 
possess, or ask for ourselves, to the 
whole family of mankind. — Washing- 
ton. 


There can be no greater error than 
to expect or calculate upon real fa- 
voris from nation to nation. — Wash- 
ington. 


The name American must always 
exalt the just pride of patriotism. — 
Washington. 

Every attempt to alienate any por- 
tion of our country from the rest 
ejiould be indignantly frowned upon. 
— Washington. 


Labor to keep alive in your breast 
that little spark of celestial fire, con- 
science. — Washington. 


The propitious smiles of heaven 
can never be expected on a nation 
that disregards the eternal rules of 
order and right, which heaven itself 
has ordained. — Washington. 


It would be repugnant to the vital 
principles of our government virtually 
to exclude from public trusts, talents 
and virtue, unless accompanied by 
wealth. — Washington. 


Why, by interweaving our destiny 
with that of any phrt of Euro^, en- 
tangle our peace and prosperity in 
the toils of European ambition, ri- 
valship, interest, humor or caprice? — 
Washington. 


^ The very idea of the power and 
right of the people to establish gov- 
ernment presupposes the duty of ev- 
ery individual to obey the established 
government.— Wash ington. 


^*My brave fellows, let no sensation 
of satisfaction for the triumphs you 
have gained induce you to insult your 
fallen enemy. Let no shouting, no 
clamorous huzzaing increase their 
mortification. It is suflScient for us 


that we witness their humiliatioi\. 
Posterity will huzza for us.” — Wash- 
ington at Yorktown. 


Where is the man to be found who 
wishes to remain indebted for the 
defense of his own person and prop- 
erty to the exertions, the bravery, and 
the blood of others, without making 
one generous effort to repay the debt 
of honor and gratitude? — Washington. 


If there was the same propensity 
in mankind for investigating the mo- 
tives, as there is for censuring the 
conduct, of public characters, it would 
be found that the censure so freely 
bestowed is oftentimes unmerited and 
uncharitable. — W ashington. 


For a thousand years no king in 
Christendom has shown such great- 
ness or given so high a type of manly 
virtue. — Theodore Parker. 


George Washington, the brave, the 
wise, the good. Supreme in war, in 
council, and in peace. Washington, 
valiant, without ambition ; discreet, 
without fear; confident, without pre- 
sumption. — Dr. Andrew Lee* 


More than any other individual, 
and as much as to one individual was 
possible, has he contributed to found 
this, our wide spreading empire, and 
to give to the Western World Inde- 
pendence and freedom.^ — Chief Justice 
Marshall. 


To add brightness to the sun or 
glory to the name of Washington is 
alike impossible. Iiet none attempt 
it. In solemn awe pronounce the 
name, and in its naked, deathless 
splendor leave it shining on. — Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 


L^et him who looks for a monument 
to Washington look around the tTnited 
States. Your freedom, your 
pendence, your national power, your 
prosperity, and your prodfji^uii 
growth are a monument to him, — 
suth. 


More than all, and above all, Wash- 
ington was master of himself. If 
there be one quality more than ai^ 
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other in his character which may ex- 
ercise a useful control over the men 
of the present hour, it is the total 
disregard of self when in the most 
elevated positions for influence and 
example. — Charles Francis Adams. 


God be thanked that in General 
Washington we have the picture of 
one such man, set where it cannot 
be hid, in the glorious frame of our 
country’s early history, as an example 
to the Americans of to-day I May it 
find no small number who, living by 
the same great principles, may in 
no long time work in our land a 
moral revolution — a regeneration in- 
to a purer, sweeter, and nobler life. — 
James T. Bixby, D.D. 


He stands the noblest leader who 
ever was entrusted with his country’s 
life. Ilis patience under provocation, 
his calmness in danger, and lofty cour- 
age when all others despaired, his pru- 
dent delays when delay was beat, and 
his quick and resistless blows when 
action was possible, his magnanimity 
to defamers and generosity to his 
foes, his ambition for his country and 
unselfishness for himself, his sole de- 
sire of freedom and independence for 
America, and his only wish to re- 
turn after victory to private life, have 
all combined to make him, by the 
unanimous judgment of the world, the 
fmremost Mure of history*— Chauncey 
M. Depew. 


It must, indeed, create astonishment 
that, placed in circumstances so criti- 
cal, and filling a station so conspic- 
uous, the character of Washington 
should not once have been called in 
question; that he should, in no in- 
stance, have been accused either of 
Improper Insolence or of mean sub- 
mission, in his transactions with for- 1 
dga natfons. It has been reserved 
for him to run the race of glory wlth-^ 
out es^erlenctng the Inter- 
ruption to the et hte mT- 

oer. OTi# breath of osmimm has 
duM he hnpeach th^ 'purity- of his 
conduct, nqc the eye of envy to raise 
its mangnant gtenee to the elevation 
of his virtue Such has been the 
Mrutciatet merit and the unparal- 


leled fate of this illustrious man ! — « 
Charles James Fox in the British Par- 
liament, 1794. 


His genius, it is true, was of a pe- 
culiar kind; the genius of character, 
of thought, and the objects of thought 
solidified and concentrated into active 
faculty. He belongs to that rare 
class of men — rare as Homers and 
Miltons, rare as Platos and Newtons 
— who have impressed their characters 
upon nations without pampering na- 
tional vices. Such men have natures 
broad enough to include all the facts 
of a people’s practical life, and deep 
enough to discern the spiritual laws 
which underlie, animate, and govern 
those facts. — Edwin F. Whipple. 


But perhaps he excels all the great 
men that ever lived in the steadiness 
of his adherence to his maxims of 
life, and in the uniformity of his con- 
duct to the same maxims. These 
maxims, though wise, were yet not 
so remarkable for their wisdom as 
for their authority over his life; for 
if there were any errors in his judg- 
ment (and he discovered as few as 
any man), we know of no blemishes 
in his virtue. He was the patriot 
without reproach; he loved his coun- 
try enough to hold his success in serv- 
ing it an ample recompense. Thus far 
self-love and love of country coincided ; 
birt when his country needed sacri- 
fices few could, or perhaps would, be 
willing to make, he did not even hes- 
itates. This was virtue in its most 
exalted character.-^Fisher Ames. 


Sound, sound the trump of Fame! 

I*ct Washington’s great name 

Ring through the world with loud ap 
plause; 

Let every dime to Freedom dear 
Listen with a joyful ear. 

With equal skill, with god-like power, 

He governs in the fearful hour 
Of hovrld war, or guides with ease, 

The hippier thnes ol hewmt peaces 

— ^Jos. Hqpkiniiotti 


GefimJal Is sori^ to bo informed 
tint the fcwjlish and wicked practise 
of profane cursing and swearing, a 
vice hitherto little known in an Amer- 
ican army. Is growing into fashion. 
He hopes the officers will, by example 
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as well as influence, endeavor to check 
it, and that both they and the men 
will reflect that we can have little 
hope of the blessing of heaven on our 
arms, if we insult it by our impiety 
and folly. Added to this, it is a vice 
so mean and low, without any tempta- 
tion, that every man of sense and char- 
acter detests and despises it. — Wash- 
ington. 


O noble brow, so wise in thought! 

O heart, so true! O soul unbought! 

O eye, so keen to pierce the night 
And guide the ‘'ship of state aright! 

O life, so simple, grand and free, 

The humblest still may turn to thee. 

O king, uncrowned! O prince of men! 
When shall we see thy like again ? 

— Mrs. Mary Wingate. 


Great knightly soul who came in time to 
serve his country’s need, 

To serve her with the timely word and with 
the valiant deed, . 

Along the ages brightening as endless 
cycles run , . 

Undimmed and gaining luster m the twen- 
tieth century’s sun, 

First in our Hall of Fame we write the 
name all folk may ken, 

As first in war, and first in peace, ntst with 
his countrymen. — Margaret Sangster. 


A true son of nature was George 
Washington — of nature in her bright- 
est intelligence and noblest mold ; and 
the difficulty, if such there be, in com- 
prehending him, is only that of re- 
viewing from a single standpoint the 
vast procession of those civil and mili- 
tary achievements which filled nearly 
half a century of his life, and in real- 
izing the magnitude of those qualities 
which were requisite to their perform- j 
ance — the difficulty of fashioning inj 
our minds a pedestal broad enough toj 
bear the towering figure, whose great- 
ness is diminished by nothing but the 
perfection of its proportions. — John 
W. Daniel. 


Grand and manifold as were its 
phases, there is yet no difficulty in 
understanding the character of Wash- 
ington, He was no Veiled Prophet. 
He never acted a part. Simple, nat- 
ural, and unaffect^, his life Hes be- 
fore us — a fair and open manuscript* 
He disdained the arts which wrap 
^wer in mystery in order to magnii^ 


it. He practised the profound diplo« 
macy of truthful speech — the consum- 
mate tact of direct attention. Looking 
ever to the All- Wise Disposer of events, 
he relied on that Providence which 
helpvS men by giving them high hearts 
and hopes to help themselves with the 
means which their Creator has put at 
their service. There was no infirmity 
in his conduct over which charity must 
fling its veil; no taint of selhshness 
from which purity averts her gaze ; no 
dark recess of intrigue that must be lit 
up with colored panegyric; no subter- 
ranean passage to be trod in trembling, 
lest there be stirred the ghost of Qi 
buried crime. — John W. DanieL 


Never to see a nation born 
Hath been given to mortal man, 

Unless to those who, on that summer morn, 
Gazed silent when the great Virginian 
Unsheathed the swqrd whose fatal flash 
Shot union through the incoherent clash 
Of our loose atoms, crystallizing them 
Around a single will’s unpHant stem 
And making purpose of emotion rash. 

Out of that scabbard sprang, as from it« 
womb, ^ . 

Nebulous at first but hardening to a star, 
Through mutual share of sunburst and of 
gloom, 

The common faith that made us what wa 
are. —Lowell, 


Conquerors who have stretched your 
scepters over boundless territories; 
founders of empires who have hela 
your dominions in the reign of law; 
reformers who have cried aloud In the 
wilderness of oppression ; teachers who 
have striven to cast down false doc- 
trine, heresy, and schism; statesmen 
whose brains have throbbed with 
mighty plans for the amelioration of 
huma.n society; scar-crowned vikings 
of the sea, illustrious heroes of the 
-land, who have borne the standards of 
I siege and battle, cotpe forth In bright 
array from your glorious fanes, and 
would ye be measured by the measure 
of his stature? Behold you not in Mm 
a more illustrious and more venerable 
presence? Statesman, Mdier, patriot, 
sage, reformer of creed% teacher of 
truth and justice, achiever and pre- 
server of liberty, the first of men, 
founder and savior, of hla country, 
father of hie people— ^Ms Is he, soli- 
tary and unapproachable in his gran- 
deur I, Oh, fellcttoi^ Fp'H4e«fe@e thal 
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rave to America our Washington! — 
fohn W. Daniel. 


The time is ‘now near at hand which 
must probably determine whether 
Americana are to be freemen or slaves ; 
whether they are to have any property 
they can call their own ; whether their 
houses are to be pillaged and de- 
stroyed, and themselves consigned to 
a state of wretchedness from which no 
human efforts will deliver them. The 
fate of unborn millions will now de- 
pend, under God, on the courage and 
conduct of this army. Our cruel un- 
relenting enemy leaves us only the 
choice of a brave resistance or the 
moat abject submission. We have, there- 
fore, to resolve to conquer or to die. 
Our own. our country's honor^ calls 
upon us for a vigorous and manly ex- 
ertion ; and if we now shamefully fail, 
we shall become infamous before the 
whole world. Let us, then, rely on the 
goodness of our cause, and the aid of 
the Supreme Being, in whose hands 
victory is, to animate and encourage 
us to great and noble actions. The 
eyes of all our countrymen are now 
upon us ; and we shall have their bless- 
ings and praises if happily we arc the 
instruments of saving them from the 
tyranny meditated against them. Let 
us, therefore, animate and encourage 
each other, and show the whole world 
that a freeman contending for liberty 
on his own ground, is superior to any 
slavish mercenary on earth. Liberty, 
property, life, and honor are all at 
stake. Upon your courage and con- 
duct rest the hopes of our bleeding and 
Insulted country. Our wives, children, 
and parents expect safety from us 
onlv; and they have every reason to 
believe that heaven will crown with 
success so Just a cause. The enemy 
will endeavor to Intimidate us by show 
and appearance; but remember they 
have been ripulsed on various occa- 
sions by a few brave Americana Their 
cause is bad^ — their men are conscious 
of It; and, If opposed with drmness 
and coolness on their first onset, with 
our advantage of works and knowl- 
edge of the ground, the victory is most 
aiemredly ours. iKvery good soldier 
will be silent and attentive, wait for 
orders, and reserve his fire until he Is 


sure of doing execution. — Washing- 
ton's Address to the American Troops 
Before the Battle of Long Island, Aug. 

27 , 1776 . 

Equal when fields were lost or fields were 
won. 

With breath of popular applause or blame, 
Nor fanned or damped, unquenchably the 


Too inward to be reached by flaws of idle 
, fame. 

Soldier and statesman, rarest unison; 
High-poised example of gieat duties done 
Simply as breathing, a world’s honors worn 
As life’s indifferent gifts to all men boin; 
Dumb for himself, unless it were to God, 
But for his barefoot soldiers eloquent. 
Tramping the snow to coral where they 
trod, 

Held by his awe in hollow-eyed content; 
Modest, yet firm as Nature’s self; un- 
blamed 

Save by the men his nobler temper shamed; 
Never seduced through show of present 
good 

By other than unsetting lights to steer 
New-trimmed in Heaven, nor than his stead- 
fast mood 

More steadfast, far from rashness as from 
fear; 

Rigid, but with himself first, grasping still 
In swervcless poise the wave^eat helm of 
will; 

Not honored then or now because he wooed 
The popular voice, but that he still with- 
stood ; 

Broad-minded, higher-souled, there is but 
one 

Who was all this and ours, and all men’s, 
— Washington- — Lowell. 


Encompas^'^ed by the inviolate seas, 
stands to-day the American Republic 
which he founded — a freer. Greater 
Britain — uplifted above the powers 
and principalities of the earth, even as 
his monument is uplifted over roof 
and dome and spire of the multitudi- 
nous city. Long live the Republic of 
Washington! Respected by mankind, 
beloved ny al! It$ sons,' long may it be 
the asylium of the poor and oppressed 
of all lands and religions — long may it 
he the citadel of that Liberty which 
writes beneath fhe eagle’s folded 
wings, “We will mil to no man, we 
win deny to no man, right and Jus- 
tice.” I-tong live the United States of 
America! Filled with the free, mag- 
nanimous spirit, crowned by the wis- 
dom, blessed by the moderation, hov- 
ered over by the guardian angel ot 
Washington’s example. — John 
Daniel 
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Waste 

Time elaborately thrown away.— 
Young. 

More water glidetb. by the mill than 
wots the miller of.— Shakespeare. 


What maintains one vice, would 
bring up two children. Remember, 
many a little makes a mickle: and 
farther, beware of little expenses; a 
small leak will sink a great ship. 
Franklin. 


Waste cannot be accurately told, 
though we are sensible bow destructive 
it is. Economy, on the one hand, by 
which a certain income is made to 
maintain a man genteelly; and waste, 
on the other, by which_ on the same 
income another man lives shabbily, 
cannot be defined. It is a very nice 
thing: as one man wears his coat out 
much sooner than another, we cannot 
tell how.— Dr. Johnson. 


Oh! waste thou not the smallest thing, 
Created by Divinity; 

For grains of sand do mountains make, 
Ana atomies infinity; 

Waste thou not then, the smallest time, 

’Tis imbecile infirmity, 

For well thou know’st, if aught thou 
know^st, 

That seconds form eternity. 

— Edward Knight. 

Watchfulness 

He is free from danger who, even 
when safe, is on his guard. — Syrus. 

He allows very readily, that the 
eyes and footsteps of the master are 
things most salutary to the land. — 
Columella, 


Without your knowledge, the eyes 
and ears of many will see and watch 
you, as they have done already. — 
Cicero. 

Water 

The rising world of waters dark and 
deep. — Milton. 


Water its living strength first shows. 
When obstacles its course oppose. 

— Goethe. 


Honest water, which ne’er left man 
in the mire. — Shakespeare. 


Smooth runs the water where the 
brook is deep. — Shakespeare. 


Water *is the mother of. the vine, 

The nurse and fountain of fecundity, 
The adorner and refresher of the world. 

— Chas- Mackay. 


Here quench your thirst, and mark in me 
An emblem of true charity; 

Who, while my bounty I bestow, 

Am neither seen, nor heard to flow. 

— Hone. 


Water, water, everywhere, 

And all the boards did shrink; 
Water, water, everywhere, 

Nor any drop to drink. 

— Coleridge. 


Traverse the desert, and then ye can tell 
What treasures exist in the cold deep well, 
Sink in despair on the red parch’d earth, 
And then ye may reckon what water is 
worth. — Miss EUata Cook. 


Till taught by pain, 

Men really know not what good water’s 
worth : 

If you had been in Turkey or in Spain, 

Or with a famish'd boat's crew had your 
berth, 

Or in the desert heard the earners bell, 

You’d wish yourself where truth is- -in a 
well. —Byron. 


’Tis a Httle thing 

To give a cup of water; yet its draught 
Of cool refreshment, drain’d by feveriah 
lips, 

May give a thrill of pleasure to tlite frame 
More exq^uisite than when nectarian Juice 
Renews the life of jW in happiest hours. 

— Thos. Noon Tilfourd. 


'Tis rushing now adown the spout, 

And guahi;^ out below, 

Half frantic in its joyousness, 

And wild in eager now. 

The earth is dried and parched with hetfc 
And it hath long’d to be 
Released from out the wlfiah cloud, 

To cool the thirsty tree. 

— Efiaabeth Oakes Smith. 


How beautiful the water is! 

To me 'tis wondrous fair— 

No spot can ever lonely be 
If water sparkle there t 
It hath a thousand tongues of 
Of grandeur, or delimit 
And every heart h gladder made 
When water greets the sight. 

—Mr*. E. C^ket Smith. 


A cop <yf cold Adftm from tbt 
purling strMm.— Tom Brown. 
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How sweet from the green mossy brim to 
receive it, 

As, poised on the curb, it inclined to my 
lips I 

Not a full blushing goblet coul<l tempt me 
to leave it. 

The brightest that beauty or revelry sips. 

— Samuel Woodworth. 


More water glideth by the mill 
Than wots the miller of. 

— Shakespeare. 


Weakness is bom vanquished. — ■ 
Mme. Swetchine. 


The weakest goes to the wall. — 
Shakespeare. 


To be weak is miserable, doing or 
sufliering. — Milton. 


Weakness to be wroth with weak- 
ness. — Tennyson. 


Smooth to the shelving brink, a copious 
flood 

Rolls fair and placid, where collected all 
In one impetuous torrent, down the steep 
It thund’nng shoots, and shakes the coun- 
try round. 

At first an azure sheet it rushes broad, 
Then whitening by degrees, as prone it 
falls, 

And from the loud resounding rocks below, 
hash’d in a cloud of foam, it sends aloft 
A hoary mist, and forms a ceaseless shower. 
Nor even the torrid wave here finds re- 
pose, 

But raging still amid the shaggy rocks, 
Now flashes o’er the scattered fragments 
now 

Aslant the hollow’d channel rapid darts, 
And falling fast from gradual slope to 
slope. 

With wild infracted course and lessen’d 
roar 

It gains a safer bed, and steals at last 
Along the mazes of the quiet vale. 

— Thomson. 


Amiable weakness of human nature. 
— Gibbon. 


Our worries always come from our 
weaknesses. — J oubert. 


Fine by defect, and delicately weak. 
— Pope. 


ITow many weak shoulders have 
craved heavy burdens! — Joubert. 


Soft without weakness ; without 
glaring, gay. — Pope. 


But every one has a besetting sin to 
which he returns. — La Fontaine. 


Women are never stronger than 
when they arm themselves in their 
weakness. — Mme. du Oeffand. 


f*ll waters! rapid as the light, 
flashing mass foams shaking the abyss] 


The hell of waters! where they howl and 
hiss, 

And boil in endless torture; while the 
sweat * 

Of their great agony, wrung out from this 
Thdr FhWgethon, curls round the rocks of 
jet 

That gird the gulf momdt in pitikas horror 

s^ 

And mounts In spray the afeka^^and thence 
agiun 

Returns in an unceasing shower, which 
round, 

With its onemptied cloudi of gwtJe rsdn» 

Is an eternal April to the grounds . j 
Making it all one emerald^— -how profound 
The gulf! and how the giant element 
From rock to rock leaps with delirious 
hound. 

Crushing the chffs, wMch, downwardwom 




_ fierce footsteps, yield 3k ebs^me a 
fearful vent 
To the broad column which rolls on. 

„ — Byron. 

Wottk»«gs 

Amiable weakam—Henry Fielding. 


Guard thy heart on this weak side, 
where most our nature fails. — ^Addi- 
son. 


To think everything disputable is a 
proof of a weak mind and a captious 
temper. — Beattie. 


The weakness of women has been 
gdven them to call forth the virtues of 
men. — ‘Mme. Necker. 


Many take pleasure in spreading 
abroad the weaknesses of an exalted 
chai?acter.-~-Steele. 


Weakness h more opposed to virtue 
than is vice.— Rochefoucauld. 


t know and love the good, yet, ah I 
the wrong pursue. — Petrarch. 


We may not be weaklings because 
we have a strong enemy. — ^litimer. 
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The attractiveness that exists to 
man in the very helplessness of woman 
is scarcely realized. — Lamartine. 

We justly consider women to be 
weaker than ourselves, and yet we are 
governed by them. — Ohamfort. 

The weak-minded man is the slave 
of his vices and the dupe of his vir- 
tues. — J. Petit-Senn. 

Some weak people are so sensible of 
their weakness as to be able to make a 
good use of it. — Rochefoucauld. 

The beautiful seems right by force 
of beauty, and the feeble wrong, be- 
cause of weakness. — Mrs. Browning. 

Though it is weakness to love, often- 
times it is another weakness to cease 
to love. — Du Coeur. ' i 

Weakness is oftentimes so palpable l 
as to be equivalent to wickedness. — • 
Oeorge Sand. 


The feeble howl with the wolves, 
bray with the asses, and bleat with the 
sheep. — Mme, Roland, 

Woman^s weakness, not man’s merit, 
oftenest gains the suitor’s victory. — • 
Chamfort. 

Weakness indicates dependence, and 
there is a degree of trust and tender- 
ness also in it. — Eugene Sue. 


Soft-heartedness, in t^mes like thepe, 
Shows sof’ness in the upp«r story! 

— Lowell. 


But the concessions of the weak are 
the concessions of fear, — Burke. 


We always weaken whatever we ex- 
aggerate. — La Harpe. 


Weaknesses, so called, are nothing 
more nor less than vice in disguise! — 
Lavater. 


Weakness is the only fault that is 
incorrigible. — Rochefoucauld. 


one who is only weak, we are too 
happy. — Voltaire. 

The weak may be joked out of any- 
thing but their weakness. — Zimmer- 
mann. 


Delusion and weakness produce not 
one mischief the less, because they are 
universal. — Burke. 


More men are guilty of treason 
through weakness than any studied de- 
sign to betray. — Rochefoucauld. 

The mortal race is far too weak not 
to grow dizzy on unwonted heights. — - 
Goethe. 


There are two kinds of weakness, 
that which breaks and that which 
bends. — Lowell. 


We are not so easily guided by our 
most prominent weaknesses as by those 
of which we are least aware. — Arthur 
Plelps. 


The strength of man sinks in the 
hour of trial; but there doth live a 
Power that to the battle .girdeth the 
weak. — Joanna Baillie. 


There are some weaknesses that are 
I)eculiar and distinctive to generous 
characters, as freckles are to a fair 
skin. — Bovee. 


How sometimes Mature will betray its folly. 
Its tenderness, and make itself a pastime 
To harder bosoms 1 -—Shakespeare, 


Weakness ineffectually seeks to dis- 
guise itself, — like a drunken man try- 
ing to show how sober he is, — Bovee. 


Some of our weaknesses are born In 
us, others are the result of education ; 
it is a question which of the two gives 
us most trouble, — Goethe. 


Weakness of conduct is but the con- 
sequence of weaknens of conviction: 
for the strongest of all the aprlnffs of 
human action is human belief.-— 
Guizot. 


Men are in general so tricky, so en- 
vious, and so cruel that when we find 


Tt is not because men’s deslret atft 
stroiig that thfy act ill ? it ii 
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their consciences are weak. There is 
no natural connection between strong 
impulses and a weak conscience. — J. 
Stuart Mill. 


He that of greatest works is finisher 
oft does them by the weakest minister : 
so holy writ in babes hath judgment 
shown, when judges have been babes. 
— Shakespeare. 


The more weakness the more false- 
hood ; strength goes straight ; every 
cannon-ball that has in it hollows and 
holes goes crooked. Weaklings must 
lie. — Richter. 


Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 

A man of such a feeble temper should 
So get the start of the majestic world, 
And bear the palm alone. 

— Shakespeare. 


He who does most to cure woman of 
her weakness, her frivolity, and her 
servility will likewise at the same 
stroke do most to cure man of his bru* 
tality, his selfishness and his sensual- 
ity, — Frances Power Cobbe. 


Heaven forming each on other to depend, 

A master, or a servant, or a friend. 

Rids each on other for assistance call, 

TUI one man’s weakness grows the strength 
of all, — Pope. 


We must have a weak spot or two 
in a character before we can love it 
much. People that do not laugh or 
cry, or take more of anything than ia 
good for them, or use anything but dic- 
tionary words, are admirable subjects 
for biographies. — O. W. Holmes. 


Weakness has its hidden resources, 
as well as strength. There is a degree 
of folly and meanness which we can- 
not calculate upon, and by which we 
are as much liable to be foiled as by 
the greatest ability or courage. — Haz- 
litt. 

Wealtk 

A great fortune is a great servitude* 
— Seneca. 


We all covet wealth, but not its 
perils. — Bruyfere. 


Lack of desire is the greatest riches. 
— Seneca. 


These riches are posses’d, but not 
enjoy’d. — Homer, 


I envy none the gilding of their woe* 
— ^Young. 


All wealth is the product of labor, 
— Locke. 


If weakness may excuse, 

What murderer, what traitor, parricide, 
tncistuous, tacrilegious, but may plead it? 
All wiekednesa is weakness; that plea, 
therefore, 

With God or man will gain thee no remls- 
aion. — Milton. 


I have never quite understood the 
relationship between beauty and weak- 
ness* womaf# sweetness and womanly 
silliness; to my mind, indeed, that 
woman being the most beautiful who 
is the most capable, while weakness 
and silliness can never by any chance 
be other than unlovely. — B. Lynn Lin- 
ton. 


Riches seldom make their owners 
rich. — Dr. Johnson. 


Wealth is the least trustworthy of 
anchors. — J. G. Holland. 


Worldly wealth is the deviPs bait— » 
Robert Burton. 


Golden roofs break men^s rest.— 
Seneca. 


Base wealth preferring to eternal 
— Homer. 


Wants keep pace with wealth al- 
ways. — J. G. Holland, 


Women, sometimes boasting of their 
'weakness* cunningly obtain power by 
playing on the weakness of men. And 
they may well glory in their illicit 
sway; for, like Turkish bashaws, they 
have more real power than their mas- 
Mary Wollstonecraft 


The wealth of society is its stock of 
productive labor.— Sir James Mackin- 
tosh. 


« How i* the name of thrift doth he 
I rake this together?— 'Shakespeajre. 
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Wealth is not his that has it, but 
his that enjoys it.— Franklin. 

Poverty treads close upon, the heels 
of great and unexpected wealth, — 
EivaroL 

Without a rich heart wealth is an 
ugly ^ggar. — Emerson. 

For they say, if money go before, 
all ways do lie open. — Shakespeare. 

Can wealth give happiness? look 
round and see, what gay distress I 
what splendid misery I — Young. 

Conscience and wealth are not al- 
ways neighbors. — Massinger. 

Welhgotten wealth may lose itself, 
but the ill-gotten loses its master also, 
—Cervantes. 

Wealth is nothing in itself ; it Is not 
useful but when it departs from us. — 
Dr. Johnson. 


Our wealth is often a snare to our- 
selves, and always a temptation to 
others. — Colton. 


It is far more easy to acquire a for- 
tune like a knave than to expend it 
like a gentleman. — Colton, 


The million covet wealth, but how 
few dream of its perils? — John Neal. 


Property is like snow; if it falleth 
level to-day, it will be blown into 
drifts to-morrow.— Sinclair. 


It is only when the rich are skk 
that they fully feel the impotence of 
wealth. — Colton. 


The most brilliant fortunes are often 
not worth the littleness required to 
gain them, — Rochefoucauld. 


Get place and wealth, if possible, with 
grace 

If not, by any means get wealth and place. 

— Pope. 

Wealth is the smallest thing on 
earth, the least gift that God has be- 
atowed on mankind, — Martin Luther. 


That man has the fewest wants who 
is the least anxious for wealth. — Pul> 
lius Syrus. 

What makes the breaking of all oaths 
A holy duty.^ — food and clothes. 

—Butler. 


Less coin, less care ; to know how to 
dispense with wealth is to possess it, 
— Reynard. 

A man can no more make a safe use 
of wealth without reason than he can 
of a horse without a bridle. — Socrates. 


Wealth cannot purchase any jjreat 
private solace or convenience. Riches 
are only the means of sociality. — 
Henry D. Thoreau. 


Wealth is an imperious mistress; 
she requires the whole heart and life 
of man. — Laboulaye. 


Wealth may be an excellent thing, 
for it means power, it means leisure, It 
means liberty. — Xjowell. 


Old gold has a civilizing virtue 
which new gold must grow md to be 
capable of secreting. — Lowell. 


If you would be wealthy, think of 
saving as well as of getting. — Benja- 
min Franklin. 


Life is short. The sooner that a 
man begins to enjoy his wealth the 
better. — Johnson. 


He that is proud of riches is a fool. 
For if he be exalted above his neigh- 
bors because he hath more gold, how 
much inferior is he to a golti mine I—* 
Jeremy Taylor. 


Wealth hath never given happiness, 
but often hastened misery; enoagh 
hath never cau^ misery but often 
quickened happinesB. — Tupper. 


The way to wealth Is as plain as the 
road to market It depends chiefly on 
two wordi,— industry and frugality,-* 
Franklin, 


Wherever there Is excei»!vi witlthf 
there is also in the twiln o| It mm* 
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sive poverty; as where the sun is 
brightest the shade is deepest. — Lan- 
dor. 


One cause of the insufficiency of 
riches (to produce happiness) is, that 
they very seldom make their owner 
rich. — Johnson, 


As riches and favor forsake a man, 
we discover him to be a fool, but no- 
body could find it out in his prosperity. 
— Bruy&re. 


Seek not proud wealth ; but such as 
thou mayest get justly, use soberly, 
distribute cheerfully, and leave con- 
tentedly. — Bacon. 


Wealth, after all, is a relative thing, 
since he that has little, and wants 
less, is richer than he that has much 
but wants more. — Colton. 


There is no society, however free 
and democratic, where wealth will not 
create an aristocracy. — Bulwer-Lyt- 
ton. 


The accumulation of wealth is fol- 
lowed by an increase of care, and by 
an appetite for more. — Horace. 


The proverb is true, that light gains 
make heavy purses; for light gains 
come often, great gains now and then. 
— Baccm, 


When wealthy, show thy wisdom not 
to be to wealth a servant, but make 
wealth serve thee. — Sir J. Denham* 


Seneca devoted much of his time to 
writteg essays In praise of poverty, 
and in lending money at nsurious 
W. Shaw. 

Much learning iffiowg how Kttle mny- 
tals know; much wealth, how little 
worldlings can enjoy* — Yonng. 


Sovereign money procures a wife 
with a large fortune, gets a man credit, 
cmtee friends, stands in place of ped- 
igree, and even of beauty. — Horace. 


There Is nothing keeps longer than 
a middling fortune, and nothing melts 


away sooner than a great one. — Bru- 
yere. 


In goodness, rich men should trans- 
cend the poor, as clouds the earth; 
raised by the comfort of the sun to 
water dry and barren grounds. — Tour- 
neur. 

The possession of wealth is, as it 
were, prepayment, and involves an ob- 
ligation of honor to the doing of cor- 
respondent work- — George MacDonald. 


For wealth, without contentment, climbs a 
hill, 

To feel those tempests which fly over 
ditches. — Herbert. 


Through life’s dark road his sordid way he 
wends, 

An incarnation of fat dividends. 

— Sprague. 


But wealth is a great means of re- 
finement ; and it is a security for gen- 
tleness, since it removes disturbing 
anxieties. — Ik. Marvel. 


O what a world of vile ill-favour’d faults 
Looks handsome in three hundred pounds a 
yearl — Shakespeare. 


Know from the bounteous heavens all riches 
flow; 

And what man gives, the gods by man be- 
stow. — Homer. 


Let none admire 

That riches grow in hell; that soil may best 
Deserve the precious banc. — Milton. 


It requires a great deal of boldness 
and a great deal of caution to make a 
great fortune; and when you have got 
it, it requires ten times as much wit to 
keep it.^ — Rothschild. 


Wealth is a weak anchor, » and glory 
c^not support a map ; this is the law 
of God, that virtue only is firm, apd 
caupot be shaken , by a tempest.— Fyth? 
agoras. 


Many a beggar at the croesway, 
gray-halrei shepherd on the plain, hath 
more of the end of all wealth than 
hundreds who multiply the means. — 
Tupper. 


Money and time are the heaviest 
burdens of life, and the unhappiest of 
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all mortals are those who have more 
of either than they know how to use. 
— Johnson. 

That plenty should produce either 
covetousness or prodigality is a per- 
version of providence j and yet the 
erality of men are the worse for their 
riches. — William Penn. 


People who are arrogant on account 
of their wealth are about equal to our 
Laplanders, who measure a man s 
worth by the number of his reindeer. 
- — Fredrika Bremer. 


Many in hot pursuit have hasted to 
the goal of wealth, but have lost, as 
they ran, those apples of gold, ^ the 
mind and the power to enjoy it. — 
Tupper. 

Riches are gotten with pain, kept 
with care, and lost with grief. The 
cares of riches lie heavier upon a good 
man than the inconveniences of an 
honest poverty. — L’Estrange. 


Can wealth give happiness? look round, and 

What gay distress! what splendid misery! 
Whatever fortune lavishly can pour, 

The mind annihilates, and calls for more. 

— Young. 


We frequently misplace esteem, 

By judging men by what they seem, 

To birth, wealth, power, we should allow 
Precedence, and our lowest bow. — Gay. 


If thou art rich, thou art poor ; for, 
like an ass whose back with ingots 
bows, thou hearest thy heavy riches 
but a journey, and death unloads thee. 
— Shakespeare. 


If we command our "wealth, we shall 
be rich and free; if Our Wekith com- 
mands us, tve are poor indeed. We 
are bought by the enemy with the 
treasure in our own doflferS.—Burke. 


The greatest and most amiable priv- 
ilege which the rich enjctv over the 
poor is that which they exercise the 
least, — the privilege of making them 
happy. — Colton. 


One man pursues power in order to 
CMiflsess wealth, and another pursues 


wealth in order to possess power; 
which last is the safer way, and gen-» 
erally followed. — South. 

Of all pure things, purity in the 
acquisition of riches is the best. He 
who preserves purity in becoming rich 
is really pure, not he who is purified 
by water.— Manu. 

The ideal social state is not that in 
which each gets an equal amount of 
wealth, but in which each gets in pro- 
portion to his contribution to the gen- 
eral stock. — Henry George. 


Who hath not heard the rich complain 
Of surfeits, and corporeal pain? 

He barr’d from every use of wealth, 
Envies the ploughman’s strength and 
health. —Gay. 


I have mental joys and mental health. 
Mental friends and mental wealth, 

I’ve a wife that I love and that loves mcj 
I’ve all but riches bodily. 

— Wm. Blake. 


Poverty breeds wealth; and wealth 
in its turn breeds poverty. The earth, 
to form the mould, is taken out of the 
ditch ; and whatever may be the height 
of the one will be the depth of the 
other. — J. 0. and A, W. Hare. 


There are, while human miserlcB abound, 

A thousand ways to waste superfluous 
wealth. 

Without one fool or flatterer at your board. 
Without one hour of sickness or disgust. 

— Armstrong. 


Wealth in the gross is death, but life dif- 
fus’d; 

As poison heals, in just proportion us’d; 

In heaps, like ambergriae, a stink it He», 
But well dispers’d, is incense to the skies, 

— Pope. 


There is a bhrden of care In getting 
riches, fear in keeping them, tempta- 
tion in using them, guilt In abusing 
tjiejp, sorrow in losing them, and a 
burden of account at last to b^ivtn 
up concerning them.— Matthew Bfery. 


What a man does with hl« wealth 
depends upon his idea of happiness. 
Those who draw prises In life are apt 
to spend tastelessly, If not yielouajy; 
not knowing that it requires as much 
talent to i^nd a$ to makA — Whfpple^ 
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Gross and vulgar minds will always 
pay a higher respect to wealth than to 
talent; for wealth, although it be a 
far less efficient source of power than 
talent, happens to be far more intel- 
ligible. — Colton. 


What makes all doctrines plain and clear? 
About two hundred pounds a year, 

And that which was prov’d true before, 
Prove false again ? two hundred more. 

—Butler. 


Many men want wealth, — not a 
competence alone, but a live-story com- 
petence. Everything subserves this; 
and religion they would like as a sort 
of lightning-rod to their houses, to 
ward off by and by the bolts of Divine 
wrath. — Beecher. 


Leisure and solitude are the best ef- 
fect of riches, because mother of 
thought. Both are avoided by moat 
rich men, who seek company and busi- 
ness, which are signs of being weary 
of themselves. — Sir W. Temple. 


What real good does an addition to 
a fortune, already sufficient, procure? 
Not any. Could the great man, by 
having his fortune increased, Increase 
also nis appetites, then precedence 
might be attended with real amuse- 
xr^nt. — Goldsmith. 


be too heavy for us ; we could not sac- 
rifice, as they do, health, quiet, honor, 
and conscience, to obtain them: it is 
to pay so dear for them that the baiv 
gain is a loss. — Bruyfere. 


What does competency in the long 
run mean? It means to all reasonable 
beings, cleanliness of person, decency 
of dress, courtesy of manners, oppor- 
tunities for education, the delights of 
leisure, and the bliss of giving.— 
Whipple. 


That I might live alone once with my goldl 
Oh *t is a sweet companion I kind and true! 
A man nxay trust it, when his father cheats 
him, 

Brother, or friend, or wife. O wondrous 
pelf, 

That which makes all men, false, is true 
itself. * — ^Jonson. 


If wealth come, beware of him, the 
smooth, false friend ! There is treach- 
ery in his proifered hand; his tongue 
is eloquent to tempt ; lust of many 
harms is lurking in his eye; he hath a 
hollow heart; use him cautiously. — 
Tupper. 


Poor worms, they hiss at me, whilst I at 
home * 

Can be contented to applaud myself, * * ' 
with joy 

To see how plump my bags arc and my 
bams. — Benjonson. 


Worldly wealth is the Devihs bait; 
and those whose minds feed upon 
riches recede, in general, from real 
happiness, in proportion as their 
stores increase: as the moon, when 
she is fullest, is farthest from the sun. 
—Burton, 


Since all the riches of this world 
May be gifts from the devil and earthly 
kings, . , . , , 

I should suspect that I worshipped the 
devil 

If I thanked my God for yortdly things, 
— Wm. Blalrti- 


Money, thou bane <U. J»iss, and source of 
woe* 

Whence com’st thou, that thou art so fresh 
and fine? 

I know thy parentage is base and low: 
Man founa taee poor and dirty in a mine. 

—Herbert. 


The rich mtn*s son inherits cares; 

The bank may bretk, the factory bum^ 

A bmath may m»rst his tmfeble 
Am sbft white hands could harafy earn 
A Imnf that would serve his 

-Lowell, 


h%t m not «nvy some men thefr ao- 
fttsaulated ricliehj thelir burden would 


What money creates, money pre- 
serves : if thy wealth decays, thy 
honor dies; it is but a slippery happi- 
ness which fortunes can give, and 
frowns can take; and not worth the 
owning which a night’s fire can melt, 
or a rough sea can drown, — ^Quarles. 


Wealth is not itcQUired, man^ 
parsons snppons, by fortunate snocula^ 
tions and splen^d enterprises, but b3r 
the daily practice of industry, fru- 
gality, and eepnomy.. He who relies 
upon th^S ffieans will rarely be found 
destitute, and fee who relies upon any 
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other ■will generally become bankrupt. 
— Wayland. 


We know that wealth well understood. 
Hath frequent power of doing good; 
Then fancy that the thing is done, 

As if the power and will were one; 
Thus oft the cheated crowd adore 
The thriving knaves that keep them poor. 

—Gay. 


These grains of gold are not grains of 
wheat 1 

These bars of silver thou canst not eat; 
These jewels and pearls and precious stones 
Cannot cure the aches in thy bones. 

Nor keep the feet of death one hour 
Froja climbing the stairways of thy tower. 

— Longfellow. 


An accession of wealth is a danger- 
ous predicament for a man. At first 
he is stunned, if the accession be sud- 
den ; he is very humble and very grate- 
ful. Then he begins to speak a little 
louder; people think him more sensi- 
ble, and soon he thinks himself so. — 
Cecil. 


And to hie him home, at evening’s close. 
To sweet repast, and calm repose. 

* * * * * * ♦ 

From toil he wins his spirits light. 

From busy day the peaceful night; 

Rich, from the very want of wealth, 

In heaven’s best treasures, peace and 
health. — Gray. 


Men pursue riches under the idea 
that their possession will set them at 
ease, and above the world. But the 
law of association often makes those 
who begin by loving gold as a servant 
finish by becoming themselves its 
slaves ; and independence without 
wealth is at least as common as wealth 
without independence. — Colton. 


Wealth brings noble opportunities, 
and competence is a proper object of 
pursuit; but wealth, and even compe- 
tence, may be bought at too high a 
price. Wealth itself has no moral at- 
tribute. It is not money, hut the love 
of money, which is the root of all evil. 
It is the relation between wealth and 
the mind and the character of its pos- 
sessor which is the essential thing. — 
Hillard. 


Whosoever shall look heedfully upon 
those who are eminent for their ri^es 


will not think their condition such as 
that he should hazard his quiet, and 
much less his virtue, to obtain it, for 
all that great wealth generally gives 
above a moderate fortune is more 
room for the freaks of caprice, and 
more privilege for ignorance and vice, 
a quicker succession of flatteries, and 
a larger circle of voluptuousness. — 
Johnson. 


To purchase Heaven has gold the power? 
Can gold remove the mortal hour? 

In life can love be bought with gold? 
Are friendship’s pleasures to be sold? 

No — all that’s worth a wish — thought. 
Fair virtue gives unbribed, unbouglit. 
Cease then on trash thy hopes to bind, 
Let nobler views engage thy mind, 

—Dr. Johnson. 


Perhaps he hath great projects in his mind, 
To build a college, or to found a race. 

An hospital, a church — and leave behind 
Some dome surmounted by his meagre 
face, 

Perhaps he fain would liberate mankind 
Even with the very ore which makes them 
base; 

Perhaps he would be wealthiest of his na* 
tion, 

jOr revel in the joys of calculation. 

I — Byron. 


See what money can doj that can change 
Men’s manners; alter their conditions! 
How tempestuous the slaves are without itl 
O thou powerful metal! what authority 
Is in thee! thou art the key to all men » 
Mouths: with thee, a man may lock up the 
jaws 

Of an informer; and without thee, he 
Cannot open the lips of a lawyer. 

—Richard Brome. 


Why dost thou heap up wealth, which thou 
must quit, 

Or what is worse, be left by it? 

Why dost thou load thyaeff when thou ’rt 
to fly, 

Oh, man! ordain’d to die? 

Why dost thou build up ttately rooms on 
high, 

Thou who art under ground to lie? 

Thou sow’st and plantest, but no fruit mutt 
see, 

For death, alas! is reaping thee. 

j —Cowley* 


Wken tbe desire of wealth is taklnf 
hold of the heart, let m look round 
and see how it operates upon those 
whose industry or fortune has obtained 
it. When we find them oppreased with 
their own abundanceii luxurious with* 
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out pleasure, idle without ease, im- 
patient and querulous in themselves, 
and despised or hated by the rest of 
mankind, we shall soon be convinced 
that if the real wants of our condition 
are satisfied, there remains little to be 
sought with solicitude or desired with 
eagerness. — Dr. Johnson, 

Wearix&eas 

After all there is a weariness that 
cannot be prevented. It will come on. 
The work brings it on. The cross 
brings it on. Sometimes the very walk 
with God brings it on, for the flesh is 
weak; and at such moments we hear 
softer and sweeter than it ever floated 
in the wondrous air of Mendelssohn, 
“O rest in the Lord,^’ for it has the 
sound of an Immortal requiem : 
“Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord, for they rest from their labors.*' 
— James Hamilton, 

Weatber 

We consider it tedious to talk of the 
weather, and yet there is nothing more 
important — Auerbach. 

WedlcNsk (Sese Maindase) 

Thou art an elm, my bnsband, I a 
vine.— Shakespeare. 

Wedlock joins nothing, If it joins 
not hearts, — Sheridan Knowles. 

A world - without end bargain. — 
Shake^p^re. 

The band of conjt:^! love Is ada- 
mantine. — Robert Burton, 

Marriage with peace Is the world's 
paradise.*^t Augusth»e. 

Marriage Is not* like the MU of 
Olympns, wholly clear, without clouds, 
— Thomas Fuller. 

Hail, wedded love, nnrsterious law, 
true source of human of6q?rMg t— Mil- * 
ton. 

Body and soul like peevish man and 
wife, united jar, and yet are loath to 
part. — Toung. 

Humble wedlock Is far better than 
uroud vii^inity.^ — St AugustlnSk 


No navigator has yet traced lines of 
latitude and longitude on the conjugal 
sea. — Balzac. 

As soon as a woman becomes ours* 
we are no longer theirs. — Montaigne. 

A husband is a plaster that cures all 
the ills of girlhood. — Molifere. 

The very difference of character in 
marriage produces a harmonious com- 
bination. — Washington Irving. 

A man finds himself seven years 
older the day after his marriage. — ■ 
Bacon. 

If she be not honest* chaste, and 
true, there's no man happy. — Shake- 
speare, 

There is a French saying : “Love is 
the dawn of marriage, and marriage is 
the sunset of love." — De Finod. 

* We must be careful that the bond of 
wedlock does not become bondage.— 
Mrs, Jameson, 

The bitterest satires and noblest 
eulogies on married life have come 
from poets. — Whipple. 

Ck>njugal love is the metempsychosis 
of woman. — Mme. de Salm. 

Since all the maids are good and 
lovable, from whence come the evil 
wives 

It is a mistake to consider marriage 
merely a scheme of haziness; it is 
also a bond of service.— Chapin. 

It destroyia one^s nerves to be 
amiable every day to the same human 
being. — Beaconsfield. 

Mutual complacency Is the attacw* 
phere of conjugal love. — ^Br, Johnscm 

For any man to match above 
lank is but to sell his liberty.— Mas^ 
singer. 

There are few husbands whom the 
wife cannot win in the long run, by 
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patience and love. — -Marguerite de 


When a man and woman are mar- 
ried, their romance ceases and their 
history commences- — Rochebrune. 

I believe it will be found that those 
who marry late are best pleased with 
their children ; and those who marry 
early, with their partners. — Dr. John- 
son, 


The treasures of the deep are not so 
precious as are the concealed comforts 
of a man locked up in Roman’s love. 
Middleton. 


To all married men be this caution, 
which they should duly tender as their 
life: Neither to doat too much, nor 
doubt a wife. — Massinger, 


The happiness of married^ life de- 
pends upon the power of making small 
sacrifices with readiness and cheerful- 
ness. — Selden. 


The character of a woman rapidly 
develops after marriage, and some- 
times seems to change, when in fact it 
is only complete. — Beaconsfield. 


If you will learn the seriousness of 
life, and its beauty also, live for your 
husband ; make him happy. — Fred- 
rika Bremer. 

/'A happy marriage is a new begin- 
ning of life, a new starting-point for 
happiness and usefulness. — Dean 
Stanley. 

They that marpr ancient people 
merely in expectation to bury them, 
hang themselves ip hopes that some 
one will come and cut the halter. — 
Thomas Fuller. 


It was in his own home that Field- 
fng knew and loved her ( Amelia >? 
from his own wife that he drew the 
most charming character in EngSsh 
fiction. — Thackeray. . 


To protect ourselves against the 
storms of passion, marriage with a 
grood woman is a harbor in the tem^ 


pest; but with a bad woman it is a 
tempest in the harbor. — J. Petit-Senn, 


The land of marriage has this pecu^ 
liarity: that strangers are desirous of 
inhabiting it, while its natural in- 
habitants would willingly be banished 
from thence. — Montaigne. 


However old a conjugal union, it 
still garners some sweetness. Winter 
has some cloudless days, and under the 
snow some flowers still bloom. — Mme. 
de Stael. 


The early months of marriage often 
are times of critical tumult, — whether 
that of a shrimp pool or of deeper 
water,— which afterwards subside into 
cheerful peace. — George Eliot. 


Husband and wife,— so much in 
common, how different in type I Such 
a contrast, and yet such harmony, 
strength and weakness blended to** 
gether !' — RuflSni. 


Men who marry wives very much 
superior to themselves are not so truly 
husbands to their wives as they are 
unawares made slaves to their posi- 
tion. — Plutarch. 


Socrates, who is by all accounts the 
undoubted head of the sect of the 
hen-pecked, owed, and acknowledged 
that he owed, a great part of his virtue 
to the exercise his useful wife con- 
stantly gave him. — Steele. 


Rarest of all things on earth l« th® 
union in which both, by their con- 
trasts, make harmonious their blend- 
ing ; each supplying the defects of the 
helpmate, and completing, by fusion, 
one strong human soul,— Bui we^Lyt- 
ton. 


Husband and wife have so many in- 
terests fn common that when they 
have jogged through the ups and 
downs of life a sufficient time, the 
leash which at first gallfd often grows 
easy and ffemniar.— Bulwer-Lytton. 


She is not a brilliant woman ihe If 
not ev<m an intellectual one : but there 
is snob a thing m a g enina for afeo 
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tion, and sbe has it. It has been good 
for her husband that he married her. 
— Helen Hunt. 


He said — and his observation was 
just — that a man on whom heaven 
hath bestowed a beautiful wife should 
l>e as cautious of the men he brings 
home to his house as careful of ob- 
serving the female friends with whom 
his spouse converses abroad. — Cer- 
vantes. 


If a superior woman marry a vulgar 
or inferior man, he makes her miser- 
able, but seldom governs her mind or 
vulgarises her nature; and if there be 
love on his side, the chances are that 
in the end she will elevate and refine 
him. — Mrs. Jameson. 


. I will go root away 
Ihe noisome weeds which without profit 
suck 

The soil’s fertility from wholesome flowers. 

— Shakespeare. 


Now ’tis the spring, and weeds are shallow- 
rooted ; 

Suffer them now, and they’ll o’ergrow tha 
garden, 

And choke the herbs for want of husu 
bandry. . — Shakespeare. 

In the deep shadow of the porch 
A slender bind-weed springs, 

And climbsj like airy acrobat. 

The trellises, and swings 
And dances in the golden sun 
In fairy loops and rings. 

—Susan Coolidge, 

Weeping 

We weep and laugh, as we see 
others do. — Roscommon. 


No unity can last, in married life, 
unless the fellowship of hearts is ac- 
companied by the fellowship of minds, 
As a woman loses the charms of her 
youth, her husband must perceive that 
her mind is developing, and love must 
be perpetuated by esteem. — Dupan- 
loup. 


If the man be really the weaker ves- 
•tL and the rule is necessarily in the 
wife’s hands, how is it then to be? 
^0 tell the truth, I believe that the 
really !oyln«» food wife never finds it 
out She Seeps the glamor of love 
and loyalty between herself and her 
huibima. and so fnfnses herself into 
hMa tbai the weakness never becomes 
apparent either to her or to him or to 
most loc^ers-on.— -Charlotte M. Yonge. 

Weada 

To win the secret of a weed’s plain 
heart— “Lowell* 


Call us not weeds, we are flowers 
of the sea.— B. AveHne. 


The flower l« to the eamnier 

Tlough^to it onlv live and die. 
Strt if that flower with haee infeetfon 


meet, 

feaati- -- .. 

for iwee^ thing# tom #Gure#t by 


The feeSett weed outbrave# bi# 


lines smell far ^ worse than 

we^ -Shakespeare. 


Love, Gratitude, and Pity wept at 
once. — Thomson. 


And weep the more because I weep 
in vain. — Gray. 


There is a certain pleasure in weep- 
ing; grief finds in tears both a satis- 
faction and a cure. — Ovid. 


What remains when hope is fled? 
flhe answered, “Endless weeping.”-^ 
Rogers. 


Every woman is in the wrong until 
she. cries, and then she is in the right 
instantly. — Haliburton. 


For one drop calls another down, 
till w© are drowned in seas of grief.^ — 
Dr. Watts. 


Tier© is gomething so moving in the 
very bnw . pf “weeing beauty. — * 
Steele. 


This heart shall break into a hun- 
dred thousand flaws or ere ITl weep*: 
— Shakespeare* 

The tear down childhood’s cheeh 
that flows is like the d4w-drdp' on the 
rose.^ — Sir Walter Scott 


Trust not a woman when she weeps, 
for It is her nature to weep when me 
wants her will — Socrates. 
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In silence weep, and thy convulsive 
sorrow inward keep. — Prior. 

Larded all with sweet flowers, 
which bewept to the grave did go, 
with true-love showers. — Shakespeare. 


The April’s in her eyes; it is love’s 
spring, and these the showers to bring 
it on. — Shakespeare. 

My tears are buried in my heart, 
like cave-locked fountains sleeping. — 
L. E. Landon. 


Weeping is not alone woman’s 
weapon, but also a specific for tran- 
sient sorrow^s. — Mme. Dufresuoy. 


I so lively acted with my tears that 
my poor mistress, moved therewithal, 
wept bitterly. — Shakespeare. 

When from soft love proceeds the 
deep distress, ah ! why forbid the will- 
ing tears to flow? — Cowper, 


Were both the golden Indies mine, 
I’d give both Indies for a tear. — Dr, 
Watts. 


Weep not for him that dieth ; for 
he sleeps, and is at rest — Mrs. Nor- 
ton. 


Then let these useless streams be 
stayed; wear native courage in your 
face. — ^Dr. Watts. 


She was a good deal shocked, — not 
shocked at tears, for women shed and 
use them at their liking. — Byron. 


What women would do if they could 
not cry, nobody knows. What poor, 
defenceless creatures they would be! 
— ^Douglas Jerrold. 


Do not weep, my dear lady! Your 
tears are too precious to shed for me; 
bottle them up, and may the cork 
never be drawn. — Steme. 

Welcome 

Welcome as happy tidings after 
fears. — Otway. 


Stay is a charming word in a 
friend’s vocabulary. — A. Bronson Al- 
cott. 


To say you are weleomo were super- 
fluous. — Shakespeare. 


Trust me, sweet, 

Out of this silence yet I pick’d a welcome, 
— Shakespeare. 


How beautiful upon the mountains 
are the feet of him that bringeth good 
tidings ! — Bible. 


His worth is warrant for his web 
come. — Shakespeare. 


Welcome as kindly showers to long- 
parched earth. — Dryden. 


Welcome, my old friend, 

Welcome to a foreign fireside, 

— Longfellow. 


I hold your dainties cheap, sir, and 
your welcome dear. — Shakespeare. 


The appurtenance of welcome is 
fashion and ceremony. — Shakespeare. 


A table full of welcome makes acarce one 
dainty dish. -~Shake8|feiire, 


The atmosphere breathes rest and 
comfort, and the many chambers seem 
full of welcome. — Longfellow. 


And kind the voice and glad the eye* 
That welcome my returu at night. 

— William Cullen Bryant, 


A hundred thousand welcome*! I could 
weep, 

And I could laugh; I am light and heavy s 
Welcome. —Shakc^mm 


Welcome ever 

And Farewell goes out sighing, 

— Shikespcare- 


I am glad to see you well; 
Horatio, — or 1 do forget myself, 

— Shakespeare. 


^Xis sweet to hear the watchdof^s 
honest bark bay detp-monthed 
come as we draw near home. — Byron. 


Small cheer and great welcome 
makes a merry feast. — Shakespeare. 


I reckon this alwsyi,— that a man 
is never undone till he be btnfid ; nor 
never welcome to a place til »omi 
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Wickedness 


certain sliot be paid and the hostess 
say, Welcome. — Shakespeare. 


Sir, you are very welcome to our house: 
It must appear in other ways than woids, 
Therefore 1 scant this bieathing courtesy, 
— Shakespcaie. 


Bid that welcome 

Which comes to punish us, and we punish it 
Seeming to bear it lightly. 

— Shakespeare. 


i hope, as no unwelcome guest, 

At your warm fireside, when the lamps are 
lighted, 

To have my place reserved among the rest, 
Nor stand as one unsought and uninvited 1 
— Longfellow, 


Shall I meet other wayfarers at night? 

Those who have gone before. 

Then must I knock, or call when just in 
sight? 

They will not keep you standing at that 
door. —Christina G. Rossetti. 


Come in the evening, or come in the morn* 
ing, 

Come when youVe looked for, or come 
without warning, 

Kisses and welcome you’ll find here before 
you, ! 

And the oftencr you come he^'e the nfore 
ni a<lorc you. —Thomas O. Davis. 


A sfeneral welcome from his grace 

Salutes ye all: This night he dedicates 

To fair content, and you: none here, he 
hopes. 

In all this noble bevy, has brought with 
her 

One care abroad: he would have all as 
merry 

As first-good company, good wine, good 
welcome 

Cm make good people. — Shakespeare. 


Let no mm b© sorry he has done 

f ood, because others concerned \Tith 
Ira have dose eviU If a man has 
iictod right, be has #one well, though 
alone; if wrong, the section of all 
mankind will not jmtify him. — Field* 


Th© Hebrews have a saying that 
Ood is more delighted in adverbs than 
In nouns; ft Is not so much the mat- 
ter that IS done, but the matter how 
it is done, that God minds. Not how 
much, but how well! It is th© well- 
doing that meets with a well-done. 
Let US therefore serve God, not nom- 


inally or verbally, but adverbially. — - 
R, Venning. 

WMp-poor-will 

The moan of the whip-poor-will 
from the hillside; the boding cry of 
the tree-toad, that harbinger of storm ; 
the dreary hooting of the screechowl. 
'—Irving. 


Where deep and misty shadows float 
In forest’s depths is heard thy note. 
Like a lost spnit, earthbound still, 

Art thou, mysterious whip-poor-will. 

— Marie Le Baron. 


But the whin-poor-will watts on the moor. 
And day has deserted the west: 

The moon dimmers down thro’ the vines at 
my door 

And the robin has flown to her nest. 

— James G. Clarke. 

Wickedness 

Oh, bow cowardly is wickedness al- 
ways ! — Statius. 

Peace and wickedness are far asun- 
der. — Stillingfleet, 


The world loves a spice of wicked- 
ness. — Longfellow. 


For never, never wicked man was 
wise. — Pope. 


Wickedness may prosper for a 
while. — I/Kstrange. 


No wickedness has any ground of 
reason,— "Livy, 


The majority is wicked. — Bias. 


Do not be deceived ; happiness and 
enjoyment do not lie in wicked ways. 
— Ihr. Watts, 


Wickedness is a kind of voluntary 
frenzy, and a chosen distraction, — Til- 
lotson. 


The happiness of the wicked passes 
away like a torrent. — Racine^ 


I never wonder to see men wicked, 
but I often wonder to see them not 
ashamed, — Swift. 


Few are so wicked as to take de- 
light in crimes unprofitable. — ^Drydem 
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What rein can hold licentious wick- 
edness, when down the hill he holds 
his fierce career? — Shakespeare. 


The wickedness of the few makes 
the calamity of the many. — Publius 
Syrus. 


There’s a method in man’s wicked- 
ness ; it grows up by degrees. — Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. 


It is np sin to be tempted; the 
wickedness lies in being overcome. — 
Balzac. 


’Cause I’se wicked, — I is. I’s 
mighty wicked, anyhow, I can’t help 
it. — Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


They that plough iniquity and sow 
wickedness reap the same. — Bible. 


Destroy his fib, or sophistry — in vain! 
creature’s at his dirty work again. 

— Pope. 


Was ever any wicked man free from 
the stings of a guilty conscience? — 
Tillotson. 


^re you call’d forth from out a world of 
men, 

To slay the innocent? — Shakespeare. 

Mental stains cannot be removed 
5y time, nor washed away by any 
waters. — Cicero. 


The disposition to do a bad deed is 
the most terrible punishment of the 
deed it does. — Charles Mildway. 


To see and listen to the wicked is 
already the beginning of wickedness. 
' — Confucius. 


Wickedness resides in the very hesi^ 
tation about an act, even though it be 
not perpetrated.— Cicero. 


Great God, have pity on the wicked, 
for thou didst everything for the good, 
when thou madest them good 1 — Saadi. 


We can never be grieved for their 
miseries who are thoroughly wicked, 
and have thereby justly called their 
calamities on themselves.' — Dryden. 


It is a statistical fact that th« 
wicked work harder to reach hell than 
the righteous do to enter heaven.— 
H. W. Shaw. 

Hint at the existence of wickedness 
in a light, easy, and agreeable manner, 
so that nobody’s fine feelings may be 
offended. — Thackeray. 


The sure way to wickedness is al 
ways through wickedness. — -Seneca. 


If the wicked flourish, and thop 
suffer, be not discouraged; they arc 
fatted for destruction, thou are dieted 
for health. — Fuller. 


Wickedness is a wonderfully dili- 
gent architect of misery, of shame, ac- 
companied with terror, and commo- 
tion, and remorse, and endless per- 
turbation. — Plutarch. 


Doubtless the world is wicked 
enough; but it will not be improved 
by the extension of a spirit which self- 
righteously sees more to reform out- 
side of itself than in itself. — J. G. 
Holland. 


Wickedness may well be compared 
to a bottomless pit, into which It is 
easier to keep one’s self from falling, 
then, being fallen, to give one’s self 
any stay from falling Infinitely.— Sir 
P. Sidney. 


There is no man suddenly either 
excellently good or extremely wicked; 
but grows so, either as he holds him- 
self up in virtue, or lets himself slide 
to viciouaness. — Sir P. Sidney, 


Ood has sometimes converted wick- 
edness into madness; and It Is to the 
credit of human reason that men who 
are in some degree mad are never 
capable of being in the highest degree 
wicked. — Burke. 

Widow 

A widow Is like a friiyate of which 
the first captain has been shipwrecked 
— Alphonse 


Widows, like ripe fruit, drop e«sil| 
from their perch*— Bruyhrsfe 
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Young widows still bide their time. 
— H. W. Shaw. 

Handsome widows, after a twelve- 
month, enjoy a latitude and longitude 
without limit. — I^alzac. 

May widows wed as often as they can. 
And ever for the better change their man; 
And some devouring plague pursue their 
lives, 

Who will not well be govern’d by their 
wives. — Dryden. 

Why are those tears? why droops your 
head 

Is then your other husband dead? 

Or dots a worse disgrace betide? 

Hath no one since nls death applied? 

— Gay. 

Ihus, day by dav, and month by month, 
we pass’d ; 

It pleased the Lord to take my spouse at 
last. 

I tore my gown, I soil’d my locks with dust. 
And beat my breasts- — as wretched widows 
must; 

Before my face my handkerchief I spread, 
To hide the flood of tears I did — not shed. 

— Pope. 

The widow who has been bereft of 
her children may seem in after years 
no whit less placid, no whit less se- 
renely gladsome; nay, more gladsome 
than the woman whose blossitigs are 
still round her. I am amazed to see 
how wounds heal. — Charles Buxton, 
Wifs 

My dear, my better * half. — Bir 
Philip Sidney. 

How much the wife is dearer than 
the bride I — Xjord I^yttleton. 

The light wife doth raahe a heavy 
husband.^ — Shakespeare, 

Ijpii of uijeumbered with 

a 

Haniing and wltlng goes by de®^ 
tiny,*— S hakespeare. 

W«*I| leave a proof, by that whi<?h we wUI 
do, 

Whm mar be merry, and ytt honest too. 

— "Shakespetre. 

Should all despair that have revolt- 
ed wives, the tenth of mankind would 
h|mg themselves, — Shakespeare, 


Thy wife is a constitution of vir* 
tues : she’s the moon, and thou art the 
man in the moon. — Congreve. 

He who would have fine guests, let 
him have a fine wife. — Dr. Johnson. 

He knows little who will tell his 
wife all he knows. — Thomas Fuller. 

All other goods by fortune’s hand 
are given ; a wife is the peculiar gift 
of heaven. — Pope. 

As the husband is, the wife is : thou 
art mated with a clown. — Tennyson. 

She is not made to be the admira- 
tion of everybody, but the happiness 
of one.— Burke. 

A happy union with wife and child 
is like the music of lutes and harps. — 
Confucius. 

A wise man in his house should find 
a wife gentle and courteous, or no 
wife at all. — Euripides. 

She commandeth her husband, in 
any equal matter, by constant obeying 
him, — Fuller. 

One can with dignity be wife and 
widow but once.— Joubert. 

Of earth’s goods, the best is a good 
wife; a bad, the bitterest curse of 
human life.^ — Simonides. 

He knew whose gentle hand was on 
the latch, before the door bad given 
her to bis eyes. — Keats, 

TWnk you, if Laura had been Petrarch’s 

wl'fe 

He would have written sonnets all bis life. 

I . -^Byron. 

w4l irfed^be swe^eat thing in 
li the unclouded' welcome of m vdfe. 

— K. p. wimi. 

are young men’s mtstresses; 
companions for middle age; and old 
men’s nurses. — Bacon. 

I have known men of valor coward® 
to their wives. — Horace Walpole, 
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To no men are sucli cordial greetings given 
As those whose wives have made them nt 
for heaven, — Byron. 

But thou dost make the very night itself 
Brighter than day. —Longfellow. 

One word can charm all wrongs away,~~ 
The sacred name of Wife. 

— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Thy likeness, thy fit help, thy other self. 
Thy wish, exactly to thy heart s desire. 

— Milton, 

The wife was pretty, trifling, childish, weak; 
She could not think, but would not cease to 
speak. — Crabhe, 

Her pleasures are in the happiness 
of her family. — Rousseau. 

First get an absolute conquest over 
thyself, and then thou wilt easily gov- 
ern thy wife. — Fuller. 

Nothing flatters a man so much as 
the happiness of his wife ; he is always 
proud of himself as the source of it. — 
Dr. Johnson. ^ 

To he man’s tender mate was wom- 
an born, and in obeying nature she 
best serves the purpose of heaven,— 
Schiller. 

In the election of a wife, as in 
A project of war, to err but once is 
To be undone forever. 

— Thos. Middleton. 

'An intelligent wife can make her 
home, in spite of exigencies, pretty 
much what she pleases. — Thackeray. 

Her gentle spirit commits itself to 
yours to be directed, as from her lord, 
her governor, her king. — Shakespeare. 

A woman in a single state may be 
happy and may be miserable ; but most 
happy, most miserable, — these are 
epithets belonging to a wife. — Cole- 
ridge. 

0 wretched is the dame, to whom the 
sound, 

“Your lord will soon return,” no pleasure 
brings. — Maturin. 

Being asked why in some kingdoms 
the king is of age at fourteen, but 


cannot marry until eighteen, Moli&re 
replied: ‘'Because it is more difficult 
to rule a wife than a kingdom,”— 
J. A. Bent. 

You know I met you, 

Kist you, and prest you close within my 
arms. 

With all the tenderness of wifely love. 

— Dryden. 

For nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to study household good, 
And good works in her husband to promote. 

— Milton. 

The wife, where danger or dishonor lurks. 
Safest and seemliest by her husband stays. 
Who guards her, or with her the worst en* 
dures. — Milton. 

Awake, 

My fairest, my espous’d, my latest found, 
Heaven’s last best gift, my ever new dc* 
lightl —Milton. 

I What is there in the vale of life 
Half so delightful as a wife; 

When friendship, love and peace combine 
iTo stamp the marriage-bond divine? 

— Cowper. 

I 

She is a winsome wee thing, 

She is a handsome wee thing, 

I She is a bonny wee thing, 

This sweet wee wife v mine. 

— Burns. 

And while the wicket falls behind 
Her steps, I thought if I could And 
A wife I need not bluah to show 
IVe little further now to go, 

—William Barnes. 

She who ne’er answers till a husband cool% 
Or, if she rules him, never shews she rulea; 
Charms by accepting, by aubmltting sways, 
Yet has her humour most when she obeys, 
—Pope 

The man to Jove his suit preferred; 

He begg'd a wife; his prayer was heard. 
Jove wonder’d at his bold addressing; 

For how precarious is the bleismg t 

-< 58 ^ 

Ohl *tis a precious thing, when wives are 
dead, 

To find such numbers who will aerve In# 
stead; 

in whsitever state st man bs throsm, 

Tis that precisely they would wish their 
own. ^-Crabhe. 

You aro my trm and himorabla 
wife, as dear to me as the ruddy 
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drops that visit my sad heart — Shake- 
speare. 


A wife, domestic, good, and pure, 

Like snail, should keep within her door; 
But not, like snail, with silver track, 
Place all her wealth upon her back. 

— W. W. How. 


I grant I am a woman; but, withal, 

A woman that lord Brutus took to wife; 
I grant I am a woman; but, withal, 

A woman well reputed; Cato’s daughter. 
Think you, I am no stronger than my sex, 
Being so father’d and so husbanded? 

— Shakespeare. 


Be thou the rainbow to the storms of lifel 
The evening beam that smiles the clouds 
away 

And tints to-morrow with prophetic ray! 

— Byron. 


She is mine own; 

And I as rich in having such a Jewel, 

As twenty seas, if all their sand were pearl. 
The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold. 

— Shakespeare. 


Happy in this, she is not yet so old 
But she may learn; happier than this. 

She is not bred so dull but she can learn; 
Happiest of all is, that her gentle spirit 
Commits itself to yours to be directed. 

— Shakespeare. 


Would it not grieve a woman to be 
over-mastered by a piece of valiant 
dust? to make an account of her life 
to a clod of wayward marie? — 
Shakespeare. 


What? I! I love! T sue! I seek a wife 1 
A woman that is like a German clock, 

Still a repairing, ever out of frame, 

And never going anght; being a watch, 
But being watch’d that it may still go 
right I — Shakespeare. 


Give me, next good, an understanding wife. 
By natuie wise, not learned by much art; 
Some knowledge on her side will all my life 
More scope of conversation then impart; 
Besides her inborn virtue fortify; 

They are most good who best know why. 

— Sir Thomas Overbury, 


I crave fit disposition for my wife; 
Due reference of place, and exhibition; 
With such accommodation, and besort. 
As levels with her breeding. 

— ’Shakespeare, 


As for my wife, 

I would you had her spirit in such another: 
The third o’ the world is yours; which with 
a snsfi^e, 

You may pace easy, but not such a wife. 

■—Shakespeare. 


Alas! he has banish’d me his bed already; 
His love, too long ago; I am old, my lords, 
And til the fellowship I hold now with him 
Is only my obedience. What can happen 
To me, above this wretchedness? 

— Shakespeare. 


Fye! fycl unknit that threat’ning unkind 
b^ow; 

And dart not scornful glances from those 



—Shakespeare. 


am asham’d, that women are so simple 
0 oMtr war where they should kneel for 
peace; 

Or seek for rule, supremacy, and sway. 
When they are bound to terve, love, and 
obev. —Shakespeare. 


Such duty as the subject owes the prince, 
Even such a woman oweth to her husband; 
And, when she ’s fro ward, peevish, sullen, 
sour, 

And not obedient to his honest will, 

What is she but a foul contending rebel, 
And graceless traitor to her loving lord? 

— Shakespeare. 


Horses (thou say’st) and asses men may 
try. 

And ring suspected vessels ere they buy; 

But wives, a random choice, untried they 
take; 

They dream in courtship, but in wedlock 
■ wake; 

Then, nor till then, the veil’s removed 
away, 

And all the woman glares in open day. 

— Pope. 


This of the female politi- 

cian, who abandons her family to neg- 
lect for the sake of passing bills in 
parliament, is just as complete an 
iUuBion of the masculine brain, as the 
other snecter whom Sydney Smith laid 
by a Joke, — the woman who would for- 
sake an infant for a quadratic eaua- 
tion,"^France6 Power Cobbe. 


The good wife is none of our dainty 
dames, who love to appear in a variety 
of suits every day new; as if a good 
gown, like a stratagem in war, were 
to be used but once. But our good 
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wife sets up a sail according to the 
keel of her husband’s estate; and if 
of high parentage, she doth not so re- 
memSer what she was by birth, that 
she forgets what she is by match. 
Fuller. 


Thy husband is thy lord, thy life, thy 
keeper, , . 

Thy head, thy sovereign; one that cares for 
thee, . , . , . 

And for thy maintenance; commits his opay 
To painful labour, both by sea and land; 
While thou ly’st warm at home, secure and 


saic, 

And craves no other tribute at thy hands. 
But love, fair looks, and true obedience;-— 
Too little payment for so great a debt. 

— Shakespeare. 


Nothing can be more touching than 
to behold a soft and tender female, 
who had been all weakness and^ de- 
pendence, and alive to every trivial 
roughness while treading the pros- 
perous paths of life, suddenly rising 
by mental force to be the comforter 
and supporter of her husband under 
misfortune, and abiding with un- 
shrinking firmness the bitterest blast 
of adversity. — Washington Irving, 


A good wife is heaven’s last, best 
gift to man, — his gem of many vir- 
tues, his casket of jewels ; her voice is 
sweet music, her smiles his brightest 
day, her kiss the guardian of his inno- 
cence, her arms the pale of his safety, 
her industry his surest wealth, her 
economy his safest steward, her lips 
his faithful counselors, her bosom the 
softest pillow of his care. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 


What so pure, which envious tongues 
will spare? 

Some wicked wits have libell’d all the fair, 

With matchless impudence they style a 
wife, 

The dear-bought curse, and lawful plague 
of life; 

A bpsom^ serpent, a domestic evil, 

A night invasion, and a mid-day devil; 

Let not the wise these slanderous words re- 
gard, 

But curse the bones of ev’ry living bard. 

— Pope. 


O woman ! thou knowost the hour 
when the good man of the house will 
return, when the heat and burden of 


the day are past ; do not let him at 
such time, when he is weary with 
toil and jaded with discouragement, 
find upon his coming to his habitation 
that the foot which should hasten to 
meet him is wandering at a distance, 
that the soft hand which should wipe 
the sweat from his brow is knocking 
at the door of other houses. — Wash^ 
ington Irving. 


Sail forth into the sea of life, 

O gentle, loving, trusting wife, 

And safe from all adversity 
Upon the bosom of that sea 
Thy comings and thy goings bel 
For gentleness and love and trust 
Prevail o’er angry wave and gust; 
And in the wrccK of noble lives 
Something immortal still survives. 

— Longfellow. 


Light household duties, ever more in* 
wrought 

With placid fancies of one trusting heart 
That lives but in her smile, and turns 
From life’s cold seeming and the busy 


mart, 

With tenderness, that heavenward ever 
yearns 

To be refreshed where one pure altar burns^ 
Shut out from hence the mockery of life; 
Thus liveth she ^content, the meek, fond, 
trusting wife. 

— EHrabcth Oakes Smith. 


A love still burning upward, giving light 
To read those laws, an accent ,very low 
In blandishment, but a most silver flow 
Of subtlc-paced counsel in distress, 

Right to the heart and brain, tho* unde- 
scried. 

Winning its way with extreme gentleness 
Thro* au the outworks of suspicious pride; 
A courage to endure and to obey: 

A hate of gossip parlance and of awiw, 
Crown'd Isabel, thro’ all her placid life, 
The queen of marriage, a most perfect 
wife. ^Tennyson. 


The death of a man’s wife b lfle 
cutting down an ancient oak that ha» 
long shaded the family mansion. 
Henceforth the glare of the world, 
with its cares and viei«»it«d;ts, falls 
upon the old widower’s heart, ani 
there is nothing to break their force, 
or shield him from the full weight of 
misfortune. It i« as if his right hand 
were withered ; as if one wing of hit 
angel was broken, and every move- 
ment that he made brought him to tht 
ground. — £a»artitt«k 
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Wilfulness 

The star of the unconquered will. — 

. Longfellow. 

To wilful men the injuries that 
they themselves procure must be their 
schoolmasters. — Shakespeare. 

Muse not that I thus suddenly proceed; 
l^'or what I will, 1 will, and there an end. 

— Shakespeare. 

Self-will is so ardent and active 
that it will break a world to pieces to 
make a stool to sit upon. — Cecil. 

Will 

Our wills are ours to make them 
Thine. — Tennyson. 

The star of the unconquered will. 
—Longfellow. 

There is nothing good or evil save 
In the will. — Epictetus. 

Our wills are ours, we know not 
how. — Tennyson. 

Will is not unfrequently weakness. 
—George MacDonald. 

He would make his will lord of his 
reason*— Shakespeare. 

Feopl® do not lack strength; they 
lack will— Victor Hugo. 

He wants wit that wants resolved 
will*— Shakespeare* 

Will is deaf, and hears no heedful 
friend*— Shakespeare. 

No one is a slave whose will is 
free.— Tyrlus Maximus. 

A hoy’s will Is the wind’s wilt-^ 
Lcmgfqlfow. 

All life needs for life is possible to 
will.— Tennyson. 

feie will of man is by his reason 
ffwty’A— Shakespeare. 

How does our will become sanctl- 
1M1 By conforming itself unreserv- 
edly to that of 0o4— FOnelon. 


He who is firm in will moulds the 
world to himself. — Goethe. 

Everything in this world depends 
upon will. — Earl of Beaconsfield. 

A tender heart, a will inflexible.— 
Longfellow. 

Want of will causes paralysis of 
every faculty. In spiritual things 
man is utterly unable because resolved- 
ly unwilling. — C, H. Spurgeon. 

That what he will he does, and does so 
much 

That proof is call’d impossibility. 

— Shakespeare. 

And binding nature fast in fate, 

Left free the human will. — Pope. 

To deny the freedom of the will is 
to make morality impossible. — Eroude. 

The only way of setting the will 
free is to deliver it from wilfulness. 
— J. 0. and A. W. Hare. 

It is the will that makes the action 
good or ill. — Herrick. 

In idle wishes fools supinely stay; 
be there a will, and wisdom finds a 
v;ay. — Crabbe. 

A willing heart adds feather to the 
heel, and makes the clown a winged 
Mercury. — .Joanna Baillie. 

That ye may prove what is that 

f ood and acceptable and perfect will 
f God.— Bible. 

Th« r<?adincs»e of doing doth expresse 
No other hut the doer’s willingncsse. 

-derrick. 

Ho action will be considered as 
blameless unless the will was so; for 
by the will the act wa» dictate#.-^ 
Seneca. ' , . 

The saddest falluiresdn life are thohe 
that come from the not putting forth 
of power and will to* succeed.— 
Whipple. 

Lawless are they that make their 
wills their law. — Rochefoucauld. 
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Leaning on Him, make with, rever- 
ent meekness His own thy will. * 
Whittier. 


The general of a large army may be 
defeated, but you cannot defeat the 
determined will of a peasant. — Con- 
fucius. 


The despotism of will in ideas ^ is 
styled plan, project, character, obstin- 
acy ; its despotism in desires is called 
passion.— Rivarol. 

My will enkindled by mine eyes and ears, 
Two traded pilots ’twixt the dangerous 
shores, , 

Of will and judgment. —Shakespeare. 


We sought therefore to amend our 
will, and not to suffer it through de- 
spite to languish long time in error. 
‘—Seneca. 


There may be some tenderness in 
the conscience and yet the will be a 
very stone; and as long as the will 
stands out, there is no broken heart. 
—Richard Alleine. 


“My will, not Thine, be done,’' turned 
paradise into a desert, “Thy will, 
not mine be done,” turned the desert 
into paradise, and made Gethsemane 
the gate of heaven. — PressensS. ^ 


We are too fond of our own will; 
we want to be doing what we fancy 
mighty things: but the great point is 
to do small things, when called to 
them, in a right spirit. — Cecil. 


Whatever the will commands, the 
whole man must do ; the empire of the 
will over all the faculties being abso- 
lutely overruling and despotic, — 
South. 


In the moral world there is nothing 
impossible if we can bring a thorough 
will to it. Man can do everything 
with himself, but he must not attempt 
to do too much with others. — Wilhelm 
von HiimboMt. 


God takes men's hearty desires and 
will, instead of the deed, where they 
{lave not power to fulfill it; but he 


never took the bare deed instead of 
the will, — Richard Baxter. 


There is nothing more precious to a 
man than his will; there is nothing 
which he relinauishes with so much 
reluctance. — J. G. Holland. 


He that complies against his will. 

Is of his own opinion still, 

Which he may adhere to, yet disown, 
For reasons to himself best known. 

— Butler. 


Study to follow Ilis will in all, to 
have no will but IT is. This is thy 
duty and thy wisdom. Nothing is 
gained by spurning and struggling, but 
to hurt and vex thyself; but by com- 
plying all is gained, — sweet peace.— 
Leighton. 


To those who are His all things are 
not only easy to be borne, but even to 
be gladly chosen. Their will is united 
to that will which moves heaven and 
earth, which gives laws to angels, and 
rules the courses of the world. — ^Arch- 
bishop Manning. 


A good inclination is but the first 
rude draught of virtue; but the finish- 
ing strokes are from the will, which, 
if well disposed, will by degrees per- 
fect; if ill-disposed, will bv the super- 
induction of ill habits quickly deface 
it. — South. 


Calmness of will is » sign of 
grandeur. The vulgar, far from hid- 
ing their will, blab their wishes. A 
single spark or occasion discharges the 
child of passions into a thousand 
crackers of desire. — Lavater. 


God made thee perfect, not imtnittsble; 
And good he made thee, but to persevere 
He left it in thy powV; ordained thy will 
By nature free, not over-fulM by fate 
Inextricable, or strict necessity. 

-Milton, 


If the will, which Is the law of our 
nature, were withdrawn from our 
memory, fancy, understanding, and 
reason, no other hell could equal, for 
a spiritual being, what we should then 
feel from the anarchy of our powers. 
It would be conscious madneis,-*a 
horrid thought! — MUton- 
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Bo not let the loud utterances of 
your own wills anticipate, nor drown, 
the still, small voice in which God 
speaks. Bridle impatience till He 
does. If you' cannot hear His whis- 
per, wait till you do. Take care of 
running before you are sent. Keep 
your wills in equipoise till God’s hand 
gives the impulse and direction. — 
Alexandoi* IMaclaren. 


There dwelt in him a mighty will, 
which merely said to the serving com- 
pany of impulses: Let it be I Such 
a will is not stoicism, which rules 
merely over internal malefactors, or 
knaves, or prisoners of war, or chil- 
dren; but it is that genially energetic 
spirit which conditions and binds the 
healthy savages of our bosoms, and 
which says more royally than the 
Spanish regent to others : I, the king. 
— Eichter. 


stranger, and most times to an enemy; 
for he that shall marry thy wife will 
despise thee, thy memory, and thine, 
and shall possess the quiet of thy 
labors, the fruit which thou hast 
planted, enjoy thy love, and spend with 
joy and ease what thou hast spared 
and gotten with care and travail. — ‘ 
Sir Walter Raleigh. 


What you leave at your death, let it: 
be without controversy, else the law- 
yers will be your heirs. — F. Osborn. 

Wind 

111 blows the wind that profits no- 
body, — Shakespeare. 


While rocking winds are piping 
loud. — Milton. 


How silent are the winds! — Barry 
Cornwall. 


Willow 

The willow hangs with sheltering grace 
And benediction o’er their sod, 

And Nature, hushed, assures the soul 
They rest in God. 

— Crammond Kennedy. 


Willow, in thy breezy moan, 

I can hear a deeper tone; ^ 
Through thy leaves come whispering low, 
Faint iweet sounds of long ago — 

Willow, sighing willowl 
—Mrs. Hemans. 


• There is strange music in the stir- 
ring wind ! — Rev. Wm. L. Bowles. 


Is possible? Sits the wind in 
that corner? — Shakespeare. 


The winds are out of breath.-— 
Dryden. 


Is not thv home among the flowers? 
—William Cullen Bryant. 


Know ye the willow-tree, 

Whose grey leaves quiver, 
Whispering gloomily 
To yon pale river? 

Lady, at even-tide 
Vvander nut near it: 

They say its branches hide 
A »ad, lost spirit 1 — Thackeray. 


Tree of the gloom, o’er hanging the tomb, 
TboU secm’it to love the churchyard sod; 
Thou ever art found on the charnel ground, 
Where the laughing «nd hwy have rarely 
trod. 

When thy branches tridi to the wintry gale, 
Thy wailing is sad to the hearts of men; 
When the world is bright in a summers 

only the wretched that love thee then, 
jfolden moth and the shining bee 
stl^ rest on the Willow-tre^ 

— Elisa Cook. 

What thou givost after thy death, 
i^member that thou givest it to a 



The hushed winds their Sabbath 
keep. — William Cullen Bryant. 


The wind, a sightless laborer, 
whistles at his task. — Wordsworth. 


The wind moans, like a long wail 
from some despairing sonl shut out 
in the awful storm! — W. IL Gibson. 


What wind blew you hither, Pistol? 

Not the ill wind which blows no man to 
good. > — Shakespeare. 


The winds with wonder whist. 
Smoothly the waters kisst, 

■— Hilton- 


Thc wind breathes not, and the wave 
Walks softly as above a grave. 

— Bailey. 


Seas are the fields of combat for 
the winds ; but when they sweep along 
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some flowery coast, their wings move 
mildly, and their rage is lost. — Dry- 
den. 


The sobbing wind is fierce and 
strong; its cry is like a human wail. 
— Susan Coolidge. 


Do not the bright June roses blow 
To meet thy kiss at morning hours? 

— William Cullen Bryant. 


Full fast the leaves are dropping 
Before that wandering breath. 

— William Cullen Bryant. 


Except wind stands as it never stood 
It is an ill wind turns none to good. 

— Thomas Tusser. 


I hear the wind among the trees 
playing celestial symphonies. — Long- 
fellow. 


A melancholy sound is in the air, 

A deep sigh in the distance, a shrill wail 
Around my dwelling. 'Tis the Wind of 
night. — William Cullen Bryant. 


A gentle wind of western birth, 
From some far summer sea, 

Wakes daisies in the wintry earth. 

— George MacDonald. 


Madame, bear in mind 
That princes govern all things — save the 
wind, — Victor Hugo. 


Where hast thou wandered, gentle gale, to 
find 

The perfumes thou dost bring? 

— William Cullen Bryant, 


Perhaps the wind 

Wails so in winter for the summer’s dead. 
And all sad sounds are nature's funeral 
cries 

For what has been and is not. 

— George EHot 


I hear the howl of the wind that brings 
The long drear storm on its heavy wings. 

— William Cullen Bryant. 


0 wind, 

If Winter comes, can Spring he far be- 
hind? — Shelley. 


And maketh the clouds his chariot, 
and walketh upon the wings of the 
wind. — Bible. 


As winds come lightly whispering from the 
west, 

Kissing, not ruffling the blue deep’s serene. 

— Byron. 


The gentle wind, a sweet and passionate 
wooer, ^ 

Kisses the blushing leaf. — Longfellow. 


Chill airs and wintry winds! my ear 
Has grown familiar with your song; 
I hear it in the opening year, 

I listen, and it cheers me long. 

— Longtellow, 


Through the gaunt woods the winds art 
shrilling cold, 

Down from the rifted rock the sunbeam 
pours 

Over the cold gray slopes, and stony moors* 
,, — Frederick Tennyson. 


We wait for thy coming, sweet wind of the 
south I 

For the touch of thy light wings, the kiss 
of thy mouth; 

For the yearly evangel thou bearest from 
God, 

Resurrection and life to the graves of the 
sod I .-.Whittier* 


The winds of winter wailing through the 
woods ; 

iThe mighty laughter of the vernal floods. 

— Abraham Coles. 


When the gust hath blown his fill. 
Ending on the rustling leaves, 

With minute drops from off the eaves. 

— Milton. 


Never does a wilder song 
Steal the breezy lyre along. 

When the wind in odors dying, 
Wooes it with enamor’d sighing. 

— Moore, 


Take a straw and throw it up into 
the air, you may see by that which 
.way the wind is.— John Selden. 


Boughs are daily rifled 
By the gusty thieves, 
And the book of Nature 
Getteth short of leaves. 


The morning wind the mead hath kissed; 

It leads in narrow lines 

The shadows of the silver mist, 

To pause among the pines. —Huskiti. 


Wind! 

the unseen similitude of God 
Ihe ^Spirit, His most meet and mightierf 
sign. -Bafley. ^ 


A wailing, rushing sound, which 
shook th© walls as though a giant’s 
hand were on thtin ; them a, noama 
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roar, as if the sea had risen ; then 
such a whirl and tumult, that the air 
seemed mad; and then, with a length- 
ened howl, the waves of wind swept 
on. — Dickens. 

'Hie winds that never moderation knew, 
Afraid to blow too much, too faintly blew; 
Or out of breath with joy, could not cn- 
large 

Their straighten’d lungs or conscious of 
then charge. — Dryden. 

A fresher Gale 

Begins to- wave the wood, and stir the 
stfeam. 

Sweeping with shadowy gust the fields of 
corn; 

While the Quail clamors for his running 
mate. — Thomson. 

The faint old man shall lean liis silver head 
To feel thee; thou shalt kiss the child 
asleep, 

And dry the moistened curls that over- 
spread 

'His temples, while his breathing grows 
more deep. — Bryant. 


its gentle sisters of the south and 
west. — Hawthorne. 

Loud wind, strong wind, sweeping o’er the 
mountains, 

Fresh wind, free wind, blowing from the 
sea. 

Pour forth thy vials like streams from airy 
mountains, 

Draughts of life to me. 

— D. M. Mulock. 

The bitter-sweet, the haunting air 
Creepeth, bloweth everywhere; 

It preys on all, all prey on it, 

Blooms in beauty, thinks in wit. 

Stings the strong with enterprise, 

Makes travellers long for Indian skies. 

— Emerson. 

O wild West Wind, thou breath of Au- 
tumn’s being, 

Thou, from whose unseen presence the 
leaves dead 

Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter 
fleeing, 

Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic red, 
Pestilence-stricken multitudes. 

— Shelley. 


A breeze came wandering from the sky, 
Light as the whispers of a dream; 

He put the o’erhangfng grasses by, 

And softly stooped to kiss the stream, 
The pretty stream, the flattered stream. 
The shy, yet unreluctant stream. 

-—Bryant. 

I dropped my pen; and listened to the wind 
That sang of trees uptorn and vessels 
tost: 

A midnight harmony and wholly lost 
To the general sense of men by chains con- 
fined 

Of business, care, or pleasure, — or resigned 
To timely sleep. 

— ^Wordsworth. 

And the South Wind-— he was dresaed 
With a ril^bon round his breast 
That floated, mapped, and fluttered 
In a dotomi twatest 
And a Papery of mlat 
Wf&m the ahotddef to the wrfst 
Kleathif with . 

Of waving hfiia ha > 

—Jama w ltewb piay* , 

We miast not thiat too 
mm of the Xt is not, per- 

haps, ft wind to he loved, even In its 
hthlfnest moods; but there are sea- 
sons when X delight to feel its breath 
upon my cheek, though it be never 
advisable to throw open my bosom 
and ^e jt into my heart, as X would 


The wind, the wandering wind 
Of the golden summer eves — 
Whence is the thrilling magic 
Of its tunes amongst the leaves? 

01^ is it from the waters, 

Or from the long, tall grass? 

Or is it from the hollow rocks 

Through which its breathings pass? 

— Mrs. Hemans. 


Ye winds ye unseen currents of tl%e air, 
Softly ye played a few brief hours ago; 
Ye bore the murmuring bee; ye tossed the 
air 


O’er maiden cheeks, that took a fresher 
glow; 

Ye rolled the round white cloud through 
depths of blue; 

Ye shook from shaded flowers the lingering 
dew; 

Before you the catalpa’s blossoms flew, 

Light blossoms, dropping on the grass like 

snow. ” * * " ' 


-WilHam Cullen 


Tli« wind has a language, I would I could 
learn I 

i soothing, and sometimes 

'tis stem, 

Sometimes it comes like a low rwept song* 

And all things grow calm, as the sound 
floats along, 

And the forest is lulfd by the dreamy 
strain, 

And slumber sinks down on the wandering 
main, 

And its crystal arms are folded in rest, 

And the tall ship sleeps on its heaving 
breast — L. E. Landon, 
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The wind is rising ; it seizes and 
shakes 

The doors and window-blinds, and 
makes 

Mysterious meanings in the halls ; 
The convent-chimneys seem almost 
The trumpets of some heavenly host, 
Setting its watch upon our walls ! 

— Longfellow. 


Wind of the sunny south ! oh, still 
delay 

In the gay woods and in the golden 

Like to a good old age released 
from care, 

Journeying, in long serenity, away. 

In such a bright, late quiet, would 
that I 

Might wear out life like thee, mid 
bowers and brooks, 

And, dearer yet, the sunshine of kind 
looks. 

And music of kind voices ever nigh ; 

And when my last sand twinkled in 
the glass, 

Pass silently from men as thou dost 
pass. — Bryant. 


I loved the Wind. 

Whether it kissed my hair and pallid 
brow; 

Whether with sweets my sense it fed, 
as now ; 

Whether it blew across the scudding 
main ; 

Whether it shrieked above a stretch 
of plain; 

Whether, on autumn days, in solemn 
woods. 

And barren solitudes, 

Along the waste it whirled the 
withered leaves; 

Whether it hummed around my cot- 
tage eaves. 

And shook the rattling doors, 

And died with long-drawn sighs, on 
bleak and dreary moors; 

Whether in winter, when its trump 
did blow 

Through desolate gorges dirges of 
despair, 

It drove the snow-flakes slantly down 
the air, 

And piled the drifts of snow; 

Or whether it breathed soft in vernal 
hours, 

And filled the trees with sap, and 
filled the grass with flowers. 

— H. Stoddard, 


Wine 

Good wine needs no bush. — Shake- 
speare. 

There is a devil, in every berry of 
the grape. — The Koran. 


Wine has drowned more than the 
sea. — Publius Syrus. 


Wine is a cunning wrestler. — 
Plautus. 


Wine and youth are fire upon fire, 
— Fielding. 


Wine is a turncoat ; first a friend, 
and then an enemy. — Fielding. 


Wine invents nothing ; it only 
tattles. — Schiller. 


O thou invisible spirit of wine, if 
thou hast no name to be known by, 
let us call thee — devil I — ghq.kespeare. 


That is a treacherous friend against 
whom you must always be on your 
guard. Such a friend is wine. — 
Bovee. 


Wine maketh the hand quivering, 
the eye watery, the night unquiet, 
lewd dreams, a stinking breath in the 
morning, and an utter forgetfulness of 
all things. — ^Pliny. 


Taking our stand on the immovable 
rock of Christ’s character we risk 
nothing in saying that the wine of 
miracle answered to the win© of na- 
ture, and was not intoxicating. No 
counter proof can equal the force of 
that drawn from His attributes. It 
is an indecency and a cajiumny to im- 
pute to Christ conduct which requires 
apology. — Abraham Coles. 


So Noah, when he anchor’d safe on 
The mountain’s top, his lofty haven, 
And all the passengers he bore 
Were on the new world set ashore, 
He made it next his chief design 
To plant and propagate a vine. 
Which since has overwhelmed and 
drown’d 

Far greater numbers, on dry ground. 
Of wretched mankind, one by one, 
Than all the flood before had done, 
— Btitder# 
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Wine is an abomination. — Ptah 
Hotep. 


Wine maketh a man act like an ass 
in a rich pasture. — Zahir Ad-din. 


Drinking of Mdne maketh men to 
act like so many furies. — N. Morton. 


The blood that is once inflamed with 
wine is apt to boil with rage. — Hall. 


Wine makes a poor man rich in 
imagination, a rich man poor in real- 
ity. — Edward Parsons Day. 


Wine intoxicates for a time, but the 
end is bitterness. — Lady Rachel Rus- 
sell. 

Wine, thougE Ft possesses good 
qualities, was forbidden by the 
prophet, because it attacked reason. — 
Hais-Bais, 

This is the great fault in wine; it 
first, trips up the feet, it is a cunning 
wrestler. — Plautus. 


Wine often turns the good-natured 
man into an idiot, and the choleric 
into an assassin. — Addison. 


T^Hjen asked what kind of wine he 
liked todrink he* replied, “That which be- 
longs to another.” — Diogenes Laertius. 


Wine and other luxuries have a 
tendency to enervate the mind and 
make men leas brave in battle. — 
Oiesar. 


Wine leads to folly, making even 
the wise to laugh immoderately, to 
dance, and to utter what had better 
have been kept silent. — Homer. 


Win# takes awav reason, engenders 
Insanity, leads to thousands of crimes, 
and imposes such an enormous ex- 
pense on nations. — PHny, 


The us# of win# must inevitably be 
a stepping-stone to that of stronger 
drinks and to mtemperance.-~J. 0. 
Holbrook, D.D. 

In my interview with the king of 
the French, he stated expressly that 
the drunkenness of France was occa- 
i^i^ed by wine. — Hon. El 0. Delavan. 


Look not thou upon the wine when 
it is red, when it giveth his color in 
the cup, when it moveth itself aright; 
at the last it biteth like a serpent, and 
stingeth like an adder. — Bible. 


It (wine) produces most of the bad 
effects of ardent spirits, as misused 
in our country, and is perhaps more 
insidious. — Horatio Greenough, the 
sculptor, of Florence. 


Of all things known to mortals 
wine is the most powerful and effect- 
ual for exciting and inflaming the 
passions of mankind, being common 
fuel to them ah. — Lord Bacon. 


The wine-shops breed, in physical 
atmosphere of malaria and a moral 
pestilence of envy and vengeance, the 
men of crime and revolution. — Charles 
Dickens. 


There is never the body of a man, 
how strong and stout soever, if it be 
troubled and inflamed, but will take 
more harm and offense by wine being 
poured into it. — Plutarch. 


Where there is a wine-shop, there 
are the clomouts of disease and the 
frightful source of all that is at en- 
mity with the interests of the work- 
men. — Count l)e Montalembert. 


Drinking of wine brings poverty, 
shame, quarrels ; leads to calumnious 
talk, unchastity, murder, and the loss 
of freedom, of honor, of understand- 
ing.—Tosafot. 


The sluices of the grog-shop are fed 
from the wine-glasses in the parlor, 
and there is a lineal descent from the 
gentleman who hiccoughs at his ele- 
gant dinner-table to the sot who 
makes a bed of the gutter. — E. H. 
Chapin, D.D. 


Fropi extensive acquaintance with 
many lands, I unhesitatingly afSrm 
that everywhere God has provided 
pure water for man, and that the 
wines drunk are often miserable and 
dirty. I have found water every- 
where that I have traveled, — in China 
and India, Palestine and Egypt, — and 
everywhere water has been my bev- 
erage. — Thomas Cook, the Tourist, 
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Thou shalt not drink wine of any- 
thing that will intoxicate. — Buddhist 
Commandment. 


Wine is a mocker, strong drink is 
raging and whosoever is deceived 
thereby is not wise. — Prov. 20: 1. 


Woe unto them that are mighty to 
drink wine and men of strength to 
mingle strong drink. — Isa. 5 : 22. 

All the crimes on earth do not des- 
troy so much of the human race, nor 
alienate so much property as drunk- 
enness. — Lord Bacon. 


Par from me be the gift of Bacchus 
— pernicious, inflaming wine, that 
weakens both body and mind. — Homer 
of Greece, 900 B.o. 


If it is a small sacrifice to discon- 
tinue the use of wine, do it for the 
sake of others; if it is a great sacri- 
fice, do it for your own sake. — Rev. 
Samuel J. May. 


Wine is like anger; for it makes us 
strong, 

Blind and impatient; and it leads us 
wrong ; 

The strength is quickly lost; we feel 
the error long. — Orabbe. 


I hold to the utter abandonment of 
the use as a beverage of distilled and 
fermented liquors of every sort, espe- 
cially of wines, whether having much 
or little alcohol in them. — Eliphalet 
Nott, D.D. 


Light wines — ^nothing so treacher- 
ous. They inflame the brain like fire 
while melting on the palate like ice. 
All inhabitants of light- wine countries 
are quarrelsome. — Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton. 


The use of wine is quite superfluous 
to man. It is constantly followed 
by the expenditure of power. The 
drinker draws a bill on his health 
which must always be renewed. — 
Baron Liebig. 


Wine-drinking is the mother of all 
mischief, the root of crimes, the 
spring of vices, the whirlwind of the 
brain, the overthrow of the sense, the 


tempest of the tongue, the ruin of the 
body, the shame of life, the stain of 
honesty, and the plague and corrup- 
tion of the soul.— St. Augustine. 


Wine heightens indifference into 
love, love into jealousy, and jealousy 
into madness. It often turns the good- 
natured man into an idiot, and the 
choleric into an assassin. It gives 
bitterness to resentment, it makes 
vanity insupportable, and displays 
every little spot of the soul in its ut- 
most deformity. — Addison. 


You often hear the remark that 
“there is no harm in a glass of wine 
per se.” Per se means by itself. Cer- 
tainly there is no harm in a glass of 
wine by itself. Place a glass of wine 
on a shelf and let it remain there, and 
it is per se, and will harm no one. 
But if you take it from the shelf and 
turn it inside a man, then^ it is no 
longer per se. — Goo. W. Bain. 


Not only has Solomon, in his wis- 
dom, pointed out the evils, which at- 
tend those who tarry long at the wine, 
but all the precepts and dentindators 
against drunkenness, all the details of 
the flagitious arts penetrated under 
its influence, which are recorded in 
the Bible, from Genesis to Revelation, 
are directed against the inordinate 
drinkers of wine. — Hodgkin. 


Wine is the source of the greatest 
evils among communities, It causes 
diseases, quarrels, seditions, idleness, 
aversion to labor, and family disor- 
ders It is a species of poison 

that causes madness. It does not 
make a man die. but it degrades him 
into a brute. Men may preserve tlmir 
health and vigor without wine; with 
wine they run the risk of ruining 
their health and losing their morals,—- 
Penelon. 


O ye princes and rulers, how ex- 
ceeding strong is wine! It causeth 
all men to err that drink It ; it maketh 
the mind of the king and the b^gar 
to be all one, of the bondman ancf the 
freeman, of the poor man and of the 
rich; it turneth also every thought 
into jollity and mirth, so that a man 
remembereth neither sorrow nor ^bt ; 
it changetb and elevateth the spIritSi 
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and enliveneth the heavy hearts of the 
miserable; it maketh a man forget his 
brethren, and draw his sword against 
his best friends. — Masonic Manual. 


Take special care that thou delight 
not in wine ; for there never was any 
man who came to honor, or prefer- 
ment that loved it ; for it transformeth 
a man into a beast, decayeth health, 
poisoneth the breath, destroyeth nat- 
ural heat, brings a man’s stomach to 
an artificial heat, deforraeth the face, 
rotteth the teeth, and to conclude, 
maketh a man contemptible, soon old, 
and despised of all wise and worthy 
men ; hated in thy servants, in thyself, 
and companions; for it is a bewitch- 
ing and infectious vice. — Sir Walter 
Raleigh. 


Who hat woe? Who hath sorrow? 
Who hath contentions? Who hath 
babbling? Who hath wounds without 
cause? Who hath redness of eyes? 
They that tarry long at the wine: 
they that go to seek mixed wine. — 
Prov. 23 : ^ 

Winter 

0 winter, ruler of the inverted year ! 
—Thomson. 


Winter is the night of vegetation. — 
Bovee. 


Stern winter loves a dirge-like 
sound. — W ordswort h. 


Coldly and capriciously the slanting 
sunbeams fall. — Alice Cary. 


O wind, If winter comes, can spring 
be far behind? — Shelley. 


When great leaves fall, the winter 
Is at hand. — Shakespeare. 


And Autnmn In his leafless bowers 
is waiting for the winter’s snow. — 
Whittier. 


The frost performs its secret min- 
istry unhelped by any wind. — Cole- 
ridge. 


Winter binds pur strengthened 
bodies in a cold embrace constringent. 
—Thomson. 


Winter does not work only on n 
broad scale ; he is careful in trifles.- - 
Alexander Smith. 


Winter giveth the fields, and the 
trees so old, their beards of icicles and 
snow. — Longfellow. 


The stiff rails were softened to 
swan’s-down, and still fluttered down 
the snow. — Lowell. 


Behold the groves that shine with 
silver frost, their beauty withered, and 
their verdure lost! — Pope. 


When dark December glooms the 
day, and takes our autumn joys away. 
— Sir Walter Scott. 


No vernal blooms their tropid rocks 
array. 

But winter lingering chills the lap of 
May. — Goldsmith. 


The silent snow possessed the earth, 
and calmly fell our Christmas-eve. — 
Tennyson. 


On a lone winter evening, when the 
frost 

Has wrought a silence. — ICeats. 


’Tis done! dread winter spreads his 
latest glooms, and reigns tremendous 
o’er the conquered year. — Thomson. 


Every B’ern is tucked and set, 
’Neath coverlet. 

Downy and soft and warm. 

— Susan Coolidge. 


See, Winter comes to rule the varied 
year. 

Sullen and sad, with all his rising 
train. 

Vapors, and clouds, and storms. 

— Thomson. 


Well-apparelled April on the heel 
of limping winter treads. — Shake- 
speare. 


A February face, so full of frost, 
of storm, and cloudiness ! — Shake- 
speare. 


Take winter as you find him, and 
he turns out to be a thoroughly honest 
fellow with no nonsense in him. and 
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tolerating none in you, which is a 
great comfort in the long run. — 
Lowell. 


The day is ending, 

The night is descending; 

The marsh is frozen. 

The river dead. — Longfellow. 


But see, Orion sheds unwholesome dews; 
Arise, the pines a noxious shade diffuse; 
Sharp Boreas blows, and nature feels decay. 
Time conquers all, and we must time obey. 

— Pope. 


Where, twisted round the barren oak. 
The summer vine in beauty clung. 
And summer winds the stillness broke, 
The crystal icicle is hung. 

—Longfellow. 


Green moss shines there with ice encased; 
The long grass bends its spear-like form; 
And lovely is the silvery scene 
When faint the sun-beams smile. 

—Southey. 


In winter, when the dismal rain 
Came down in slanting lines, 

And Wind, that grand old harper, smote 
His thunder-harp of pines. 

— Alexander Smith. 


I crown thee king of intimate delights, 
Fireside' enjoyments, home-hom happiness, 
And all the comforts that the lowly roof 
Of undisturb’d retirement, and the hours 
Of long, uninterrupted evening, know. 

— Cowper. 


There’s silence in the harvest field; 
And blackness in the mountain glen, 
And cloud that will not pass away 
From the hill-tops fey: many a day; 

And stillness round the homes of men. 

— Mary Howitt. 


Yet all how beautiful I Pillars of pearl 
Propping the cliffs above, stalactites bright 
From the ice roof depending; and bequeath. 
Grottoes and temples with their crystal 
spires 

And gleaming columns radiant in the sun. 

— William Henry Burleigh. 


Look I the massy trunks 
Are cased in the pure crystal; each light 


'Nodc^ngr^and leinkling in the breath of hea- 


L stud<^ed with its trembling water-drops, 
That glimmer with an amethystine light. 

— Bryant. 


Every leaf and twig was ♦ ♦ ♦ 
•overed with a sparkling ice armor. 


Even the grasses in exposed fields were 
hung with innumerable diamond pend- 
ants, which jingled merrily when 
brushed by the foot of the traveler. 
* * * It was as if some super- 

incumbent stratum of the earth had 
been removed in the night, exposing to 
light a bed of untarnished crystals. — 
Henry D. Thorehu. 


Miserable they! 

Who, here entangled in the gathering ice, 
Take their last look of the descending sun. 
While, full of death, and fierce with tenfold 
frost, 

The long, long night, incumbent o’er their 
heads, 

Falls horrible. —Thomson. 


I Under the snowdrifts the blossoms are 
sleeping, 

Dreaming their dreams of sunshine and 
Tune, 

Down in the hush of their quiet they're 
keeping 

Trills from the throstle’s wild summer-sung 
tune. — Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


*Tis winter, yet there is no sound 
Along the air 

Of winds along their battle-ground; 

But gentjy there 

The snow is falling, — all around 

— Ralph Hoyt 

O Winter! bar thine adamantine doors: 
The north is thine; there hast thou built 
thy dark, 

Deep-founded habitation. Shake not thy 
roofs, 

'Nor bend thy pillars with thine iron car. 

— William Blake, 


Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The seasons’ difference, as the icy fang 
And churlish chiding of the winter’s ^^nd, 
Which, when it bites and blows upon my 
body, 

Even till I shrink with cold, I smile and 
say, 

“This is no flattery,'* —•Shakespeare. 


0 Winter! ruler of the inverted year, 

Thy scatter'd hair with sleet-like ashes fill'd, 

Thy breath congeal'd upon thy lips, thy 
cheeks 

Fring’d with a beard made white with other 
snows 

Than those of age; thy forehwd wrapt in 
clouds, 

A leafless branch thy sceptre, and thy 
throne 

A sliding car indebted to no wheels, 

But urg^ by storms along its slippery way; 

unlovely as thou scem'st. 

And dreaded as thou art. — CSrper# 
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Every winter, 

When the great sun has turned his face 
away, 

The earth goes down into the vale of grief. 
And fasts, and weeps, and shrouds herself 
in sables, 

Leaving her wedding-garlands to decay — 
Then leaps in spring to his returning kisses. 

— Charles Kingsley. 


When now, unsparing as the scourge of 
war. 

Blasts follow blasts and groves dismantled 
roar; 

Around their home the storm-pinched cat- 
tle lows, 

No nourishment in frozen pasture grows; 

Yet frozen pastures every morn resound 

With fair abundance thund’ring to the 
ground. — Bloomfield. 


Up rose the wild old winter-king, 

And shook his beard of snow; 

*T hear the first young hare-bell ring, 
’Tis time for me to go! 

Northward o’er the icy rocks, 
Northward o’er the sea, 

Mv daughter comes with sunny locks: 
This land’s too warm for me!” 


— Leland. 


His breath like silver arrows pierced the 
air. 

The naked earth crouched shuddering at his 
feet, 

His finger on all flowing waters sweet 

Forbidcfing lay — motion nor sound was 
there: — 

Nature was frozen dead, — and still and 
alow, 

A winding sheet fell o’er her body fair. 

Flaky and soft, from his wide wings of 
snow, — Frances Anne Kemble. 


When icicles hang bv the wall, 

And Dick, the shepherd, blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in pail, 
When blood is nipp’d and ways be foul, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 
Tu-whit; 

Tu-who, a merry note, 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

— Shakespeare. 


Now, when the cheerless empire of the 
sky 

To Capricorn the Centaur Archer srields, 
And fierce Aquarius stains th’ inverted 
year; 

Hung o’er the farthest verge of heaven, the 
sun 

Scarce spreads o’er ether the dejected day; 
Fjaint are his gleams and inefiFectual shoot 
His struggling rays, in horizontal lines, 

— Thomson. 


These Winter nights against ray window- 
pane 

Nature with busy pencil draws designs 
Of ferns and blossoms and fine spray of 
. pines, 

Oak-l|al and acorn and fantastic vines. 
Which she will make when summer comes 


again — 

Ouaint arabesques in argent, fiat and cold, 
curious Chines* etchings. 

B. AiMcb. 


All nature feels the renovating force 
Of winter, only to the thoughtless eye 
In ruin seen. The frost-contracted glebe 
Draws in abundant vegetable soul, 

And gathers vigor for the coming year. 
A stronger glow sits on the lively cheek 
Of ruddy fire; and luculent along 
The purer rivers flow: their sullen deeps, 
Transparent, open to the shepherd’s gaze 
And murmur hoarser at the nxi^ frost. 

— Thomson. 


When winter stern, his gloomy front up- 
rears, 

A sable void the barren earth appears; 

The meads no more their former verdure 
boast, 

Fast-bound their streams, and all their 
beauty lost; 

The herds, the flocks, in icy garments . 
mourn, and wildly murmur for the 
Spring’s return; 

From snow-topp’d hills the whirlwinds 
keenly blow, 

Howl through the woods, and pierce the 
vales below, 

Through the sharp air a flaky torrent flies. 

Mocks the slow sight, and hides the gloomy 
skies. — Crabbc. 


But Winter has yet brighter scenes — he 
boasts 

Splendors beyond what gorgeous Summer 
knows. 

Or Autumn with his many fruits, and 
woods 

All flushed with many hues. Come when 
the rains 

Have glazed the snow and clothed the trees 
with ice, 

While the slant sun of February pours 

Into the bowers a flood of light. Approach! 

The incrusted surface shall upbear tl!^ 
steps. 

And the broad arching portals of the grove 

Welcome thy entering. 

— William Cullen Bryant 


i Lastly came Winter cloathed all in frire. 
Chattering his teeth for cold that did him 
chill; 

; Whilst on his hoary beard his breath did 
freesc, 

And the dull drops, that from his purpled 

bin , 

As from a limebecfc did adown distill: 
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In iiis right hand a tipped staffe he held. 
With which his feeble steps he stayed still; 
For he was faint with cold, and weak with 
eld; 

That scarce his loosed limbes he hable was 
to weld. — Spenser. 

Wisdom 

The price of wisdom is above rubies. 

—Bible. 

Wisdom is the health of the soul. — 
Victor Hugo. 


He that never thinks can never ba 
wise. — J ohnson. 


Wisdom sits -with children round her 
knees. — Wordsworth. 


For never, never wicked man was 
wise. — Homer. 


In youth and beauty wisdom is but 
rare ! — Homer. 


Wisdom adorns riches, and shadows 
poverty. — Socrates. 

Wisdom is only found in truth. — 
Goethe. 


Be wisely worldly, but not worldly 
wise. — Quarles. 


Wisdom is the conqueror of fortune. 
— Juvenal. 


Whoever is not too wise, Is wise.— 
Martial. 


Wise men say nothing in dangeroua 
times. — John Selden. 


He is wise that is wise to himself. 
— Euripides. 


Wisdom is infused into every form. 
- — Emerson. 


The wise man is but a clever infant. 
—Carlyle. 


Wisdom is the repose of the mind.— 
Lavater. 


Wisdom, — a man’s best friend.- 
Gladstone. 


As for me, all I know is that I know 
nothing. — Socrates. 


No one is wise at all times. — Pliny 
the Elder, 


A word to the wise is sufficient,— 
Terence. 


Wisdom is the abstract of the past. 
— 0. W. Holmes. 


Wisdom alone is a science of other 
aeiences and of itself. — Plato. 


Wisdom and eloquence are not al- 
ways united. — Victor Hugo. 


The wisest among us is a fool in 
some things. — Richardson. 


’Tis held that sorrow makes u« 
wise. — Tennyson. 


Wisdom and goodness to the vile 
seem vile. — Shakespeare. 


Knowledge comes, but wisdom liU"* 
gers. — Tennyson. 


It is great folly to wish only to be 
wise. — La Rochefoucauld. 


All human wisdom, to divine, is 
folly. — Sir J. Denham. 


Who are a little wuse the best fools 
be. — Donne. 


Wisdom comes to no one by chance. 
—Seneca. 

The heart is wiser than the intel- 
lect. — J. G. Holland. 


Knowledge is the parent of kve? 
wisdom, love itself. — J. C. and A. W- 
Hare. 


No man is wise enough by himtelfl* 
— Plautus. 


You read of but on© wise man : and 
all that be knew was — ^that be knew 
nothing. — Congreve. 


Wisdom is seldom gained without 
suffering. — Sir Arthur Helps. 


is 


Wisdom is to the son! what health 
to the body*^l4i. E<KJh^on<mnld. 
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The wise man is seldom prudent. — 
Marie Ebner-Eschenbach. 


Wisdom is rare, Lorenzo ! wit 
abounds. — Young. 


Dare to be wise. — Horace. 


Body cannot teach wisdom; God 
only. — Emerson. 


No man can be wise on an empty 
stomach. — George Eliot. 


Wisdom may be, the ultimate ar- 
biter, but is seldom the immediate 
agent in human affairs. — Sir J. 
Stephen, 


Give tribute, but not oblation, to 
human wisdom. — Sir P. Sidney. 


Wisdom views with an indifferent 
eye all finite joys, all blessings born 
to die. — Hannah More. 


Great is wisdom ; infinite is the 
value of wisdom. It cannot be exag- 
gerated; it is the highest achievement 
of man. — Carlyle. 


A man’s wisdom is his best friend; 
folljt his worst enemy. — Sir W. 
Temple. 


Man% chief wisdom consists in 
being sensible of his follies. — Roche- 
foucauld. 


Call him wise whose actions, words, 
and steps are all a clear because to a 
clear why, — Lavater. 


The glory and Increase of wisdom 
stands In exercising it,— Sir P. Sid- 
ney. 


0t3tt they whom truth and wisdom lead 
Can gawer honey from a weed. 

— Cowper. 


Wo become wiser by adversity; 
prosperity destroys our appreciation of 
the right, — Seneca. 


You will oast away your cards and 
dice when you find the sweetness of 
youthful learning. — Richard Baxter. 


The wisest man is generally he who 
thinks himself the least so. — Boileau. 


The wisdom of one generation will 
be folly in the next. — Priestley, 


Who then is free? The wise man 
who can govern himself. — Horace. 


It is easier to be wise for others 
than for ourselves. — La Rochefou- 
cauld. 


It is not wise to be wiser than id 
necessary, — Quinault. 


On every thorn, delightful wisdom grows, 
In. every rill a sweet instruction flows. 

— Young. 


It is good to rub and polish our 
brain against that of others. — Mon- 
taigne. 


He who has once been very foolish 
will at no other time be very wise.*— 
Montaigne. 


Be wise with speed; 

A fool at forty is a fool indeed. 

• — Montaigne. 


Teach me my days to number, and apply 
My trembling heart to wisdom. 

—Young. 


He gains wisdom in a happy way 
who gains it by another’s experience. 
— Plautus. 


Our wisdom is no less at fortune’s 
mercy than our wealth. — Rochefou- 
icauld. 


Nothing can be truer than fairy 
wisdom. It is as true as sunbeams.— 
: Douglas Jerrold. 


By wisdom wealth is wen ; but 
riches purchased wisdom yet for none. 
—Bayard Taylor. 


The doorstep to the temple of wla* 
dpm is a knowledge of our own 5gno» 
rtoce* — Spurgeon, 


The wisdom of women comes to 
them by inspiration, their folly by pr«* 
meditation. — Dumas, PCre. 
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Full oft we see cold wisdom wait- 
ing on superfluous folly. — Shake- 
speare. 

Be wise; 

Soar net too high to fall;but stoop to rise. 

— Massinger. 


I would have you wise unto that 
which is good, and simple concerning 
eviL — Bible. 


How prone to doubt, how cautious 
are the wise! — Homer. 


Wisdom is the talent of buying vir- 
tuous pleasures at the cheapest rate. 
—Fielding. 


The weak have remedies, the wise 
have joys; superior wisdom is supe- 
rior bliss. — ^Xoimg. 


The bearings of this observation 
lays in the application on it. — Dick- 
ens. 


Wisdom no more consists in science 
than happiness in wealth. — De Bouf- 
flers. 

Wisdom makes but a slow defence 
against trouble, though at last a sure 
one. — Goldsmith. 


Wisdom is ofttimes nearer when we 
stoop than when we soar. — Words- 
worth. 


To know that which before us lies 
in daily life is the prime of wisdom. — 
Milton. 


A man must become wise at his own 
expense. — Montaigne. 


^ Look about, my son, and see how 
little wisdom it takes to govern the 
world. — Oxenstiem. 


True wisdom is to know what is 
best worth knowing, and to do what 
is best worth doing. — Humphreys. 


The end of wisdom is consultation 
and deliberation. — Demosthenes. 


As you are old and reverend, yon 
should be wise. — Shakespeare. 


With wisdom fraught; not such as 
books, but such as practice taught.— 
Waller. 


Common sense is an uncommon de- 
gree is what the world calls wisdom. 
— Coleridge. 


So teach us to number our days, 
that we may apply our hearts unto 
wisdom. — Bible. 


Knowledge is proud that he has learned SQ 
much; 

Wisdom is humble that he knows no more, 
— Cowper, 


What in me is dark, 
Illumine, what is low, raise and support. 

— Milton. 


Seize wisdom ere ’tis torment to 
be wise; that is, seize wisdom ere she 
seizes thee. — Young. 


Go, wiser thou ! and in thy scale of 
sense weigh thy opinion against Provi- 
dence. — Pope. 


In idle wishes fools supinely stay; 

Be there a will, then wisdom finds a way. 

—-Shakespeare, 


So wise, so young, they say, do 
never live long, — Shakespeare. 


A man cannot learn to be wise any 
more than he can learn to be hand- 
some. — H. W, Shaw. 


Modest doubt is called the beacon 
of the wise. — Shakespeare. 


He is oft the wisest man who Is not 
wise at all.— Wordsworth. 


Wisdom consists not so much ha 
seeing as in foreseeing. — Hosea Ballou. 


Thank God, men that are greatly 
guilty are never wise,— Burke, 


Wisdom and love do not take up 
their abode in the same breast,— Umile 
Souvestre. 


In seeking wisdom thou art wise; 
in imagining that thou hast attained 
It. thou art a fool— Eahbi Ben Aiti 
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Wisdom deprives even poverty of 
half its power. — H. W. Shaw. 


Accomplishments have taken vir- 
tue’s place, and wisdom falls before 
exterior grace. — Cowper. 


It is a little learning, and but a 
little, which maKes men conclude 
hastily. — Jeremy Taylor. 


Wisdom! I bless thy gentle sway, 
and ever, ever will obey. — Mrs. Bar- 
bauld. 


What doth better become wisdom 
than to discern what is worthy the 
living. — Sir P. Sidney. 


Preceptive wisdom that has not been 
vivified by life has in itself no affinity 
for lif€.--0r. G. Holland. 


Certainly the greatest scholars are 
not the wisest men. — Regnier. 


TPs not enough plagues, wars, and 
famine rise to lash our crimes, but 
must our wives be wise? — Young. 


Wisdom is neither gold, nor silver, 
nor fame, nor wealth, nor health, nor 
strength, nor beauty. — Tdutarch. 


Extremes of fortune are true wis- 
dom’s tmU a-Bid he’s of men most wise 
who bears them best — Cumberland. 


Th« bearing and the training of a child 
Is woman’s wisdom. —Tennyson. 


The stream from Wisdom’s well. 

Which God supplies, is inexhaustible. 

— Bayard Taylor. 


Wisdom and Goodness are twin born, one 
heart 

Most hold both sisters, never seen apart. 

— 'Cowper. 


Nor is he the wisest man who never proved 
himself a fool. — Tennyson. 


He who exercises wisdom exercisai 
t^e knowledge which is about €k>d.— 
Epictetus. 


If wisdom was to cease throughout 
the world, no one would suspect him- 
self of ignorance.— Saadi. 


He is a wise man who does not 
grieve for the things which he has 
not, but rejoices for those which he 
has. — Epictetus. 


He is wise who can instruct us and 
assist us in the business of daily vir- 
tuous living. — Carlyle. 


Wisdom is everlasting ; early or late 
we apprehend her still the same.— 
Frederic W. H. Myers. 


A man of virtue, judgment, and pru- 
dence speaks not until there is silence. 
— Saadi. ' 


The only jewel which you can carry 
beyond the grave is wisdom. — James 
Alfred Langford. 


Wisdom consists not in seeing what 
is directly before us, but in discern- 
ing those things which may come to 
pass. — Terence. 


He who learns the rules of wisdom, 
without conforming to them in his 
life, is like a man who labored in his 
fields, but did not sow, — Saadi. 


The fool is willing to pay for any- 
thing but wisdom. No man buys that 
of which be supposes himself to have 
an abundance already. — Simms. 


A wise man will always be a Chris- 
tian, because the perfection of wisdom 
is to know where lies tranquillity of 
mind and how to attain it, which 
Ohristic^nity teaches. — I^andor. 


These are the signs of a wise man: 
to reprove nobody, to praise nobody, to 
blame nobody, nor even to speak of 
himself or his own merits. — ^Epictetuc^ 


If thou kiss Wisdom’s cheek and 
make her thine, she will breathe Into 
^y lips divinity, and thou, like 
Phoebus, Shalt speak oracle. — Becker. 


The sublimity of wisdom is to do 
those things living which are to be 
desired when dying. — Jeremy Taylor. 


Wisdom is the olive that springeth 
from the heart, bloometh on the 
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tongue, and beareth fruit in the ac- 
tions. — Grymestone. 


Wisdom consists in rising superior 
both to madness and to common sense, 
and in lending one’s self to the uni- 
versal delusion without becoming its 
dupe. — ^Amiel. 


The highest conceptions of the 
sages, who, in order to arrive at them, 
had to live maty days, have become 
the milk for babes. — Ballanche. 


True wisdom, laboring to expound, heareth 
others readily; 

False wisdom, sturdy to deny, closeth up her 
mind to argument. — Tupper, 


To be wiser than other men is to be 
honester than they; and strength of 
mind is only courage to see and speak 
the truth. — Hazlitt 


Human wisdom is the aggregate of 
all human experience, constantly ac- 
cumulating and selecting and reorgan- 
izing its own materials. — Judge Joseph 
Story. 


Wisdom and fortune combating together. 
If that the former dare but what it can. 
No chance may shake it. — Shakespeare. 


Much of this world^s wisdom is still 
acquired by necromancy, — by consult- 
ing the oracular dead. — Hare. 


But wisdom, awful wisdom! which inspects, 
Biscerns, compares, weighs, separates, in- 
fers, 

Seizes the right, and holds it to the last. 

—Young. 


The first point of wisdom is to dis- 
cern that which is false; the second, 
to know that which is true. — Lactan- 
tius. 


But to know 

That which before us lies in daily life. 

Is the prime wisdom. —Milton. 


In the common run of mankind, for 
one that is wise and good you find ten 
of a contrary character. — Addison. 


Well, God give them wisdom that 
have it ; and those that are fools, let 
them use their talents. — Shakespeare. 


Were wisdom to be sold, she would 
give no price ; every man is satisfied 
with the share he has from nature. — 
Henry Home. 


The clouds may drop down titles 
and estates, wealth may seek us; but 
wisdom must be sought. — Young. 


He who considers himself a paragon 
of wisdom is sure to commit some 
superlatively stupid act. — Ludwig 
Tieck. 


What is it to be wise? 

*Tis but to know how little can be known. 

To see all others’ faults, and feel our own, 

— Pope. 


To one it is the mighty heavenly 
goddess; to another it is an excellent 
cow that furnishes him with milk.—* 
Schiller. 


We ought not to judge of men’s 
merits by their qualifications, but by 
the use they make of them,— Charron. 


Socrates * * ^ 

Whom, well inspir’d, the oracle pronounc’df 
Wisest of men. — Milton. 


Teach a man to read and write, and 
you have put into his hands the great 
keys of the wisdom-box.— Huxley. 


In strictness of language there is ft 
difference between knowledge and wis^ 
dom; wisdom always supposing actioiK 
and action directed by it. — Faley. 


If wisdom were conferred with this 
proviso, that I must keep it to myself 
and not communicate it to others, I 
would have none of it— Beneca, 


May I deem the wise man rich, and 
may I have such a portion of gold as 
none but a prudent man can either 
bear or employ I— Plato. 


The wise man is but a clever in- 
fant ^ spelling letters from a hkro- 
glyphical prophetic book, the lexicon 
of which lies in eternity. — T. Oarlylft, 


Talk not to me of the wkdwj of 
women,— I know my own sax wall; 
the wisest of ns all ar® bnt little 
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foolish than the rest. — Mary, Queen of 
Scots. 


in, or objects to work upon; but wit 
an(3[ wisdom are born with a man. — 
Selden. 


When a man seems to be wise, it is 
merely that his follies are propor- 
tionate to his age and fortune. — 
Rochefoucauld. 


Knowledge is the treasure of the 
mind, but discretion is the key to it, 
without which it is useless. The 
practical part of wisdom is the best. 
' — Owen Feltham. 


There is tnis difference between 
happiness and wisdom : he that thinks 
himself the happiest man is really so ; 
but he that thinks himself the wisest 
is generally the greatest fool. — Bacon. 


Man thinks 

Brutes ha\re no wisdom, since they know 
not Ilia: 

Can wc divine their world? 

—George Eliot. 


The god, 0 men, seems to me to be 
really wise ; and by his oracle to mean 
this, that the wisdom of this world is 
foolishness and of none effect. — Plato. 


Wisdom, though richer than Peruvian mines, 
And sweeter than the sweet ambrosial hive, 
What is she, but the means of happiness? 
That uaobtain’d, than folly more a fool. 

— Young. 


Th@ inoffS manifest sign of wisdom 
is a continual oheetfulness ; her state 
is like that of things in the regions 
ahoTO the moon, always clear and 
sffftne. — Montaigne. 


Wisdom and understanding are 
synonymous words ; they consist of 
two propositions, which are not dis- 
tinct in sense, but one and the same 
thing variously expressed. — Tillotson. 


All foreign wisdom doth amount to this, 

To take all that is given, whether wealth, 
Or love, or language; nothing comes amiss; 
A good digestion turneth ,all to health. 

— Herbert. 


'As whole caravans may light their 
lamps from one candle without ex- 
hausting it, so myriads of tribes may 
gain wisdom from the great ^ Book 
without impoverishing it, — Rabbi Ben^ 
Azai. ‘ 


Be still, then, thou uneasy mortal ; 
l<now that God is unerringly wise ; and 
be assured that, amidst the greatest 
multiplicity of beings, He does not 
overlook thee. — James Hervey. 


Some men are counted wise from 
the cunning manner in which they 
hide their ignorance. In what little 
they do know such men play the 
pedant. — A. Ricard. 


Wisdom consisteth not in knowing 
many things, nor even in knowing 
them thoroughly ; but in choosing and 
in following what conduces the most 
certainly to our lasting happiness and 
true glory. — Landor. 


The sea does not contain all the 
pearls, the earth does hot enclose all 
the treasures, and the flint-stone does 
not incl<^ all the diamonds, since the 
head of man encic^ wisdom. — Saadi. 


For Imowledge to become wisdom, 
and for the soul to grow, the soul 
must he rooted in God; and It is 
through prayer that there comes to us 
that which is the strength of our 
strength, and the virtue of our virtue, 
the Holy Spirit— Wm. Mountford. 

Ho man is the wiser for his leam- 
Ikig t It may administer matter to work 


It may be said, alrdost without 
Qualiflcation, that true wisdom epn- 
^ts in the ready and scchrate per^p- 
tion of analogies. Withojit the ’ for- 
mer onality, knowledge of the Is 
unin^ructive ; without the latter it 
is deceptive. — Whately. 


The true greatness and the true 
happiness of a country consist in wis- 
dom; in that enlarged and compre- 
hensive wisdom whkh includes educa- 
tion, knowledge, religion, virtue, free- 
dom, with every influence which ad- 
vances and every institution which 
gupports th«*^Henry Giles. 
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Wisdom is the only thing which can 
relieve us from the sway of the pas- 
sions and the fear of danger, and 
which can teach us to bear the in- 
juries of fortune itself with modera- 
tion, and which shows us all the ways 
which lead to tranquillity and peace. 
■ — Cicero. 

Though wisdom wake, suspicion sleeps 
At wisdom’s gate, and to simplicity 
Resigns her charge, while goodness thinks 
no ill 

Where no ill seems. — Milton. 


Wisdom, sits alone, topmost in 
heaven : she is its light, its God ; and 
in the heart of man she sits as high, 
though groveling minds forget her 
oftentimes, seeing but this world's 
idols.— N. P. Willis. 


Wouldst thou wisely, and with pleasure. 
Pass the days of life’s short measure. 
From the slow one counsel take, 

But a tool of him ne’er make; 

Ne’er as friend the swift one know, 

Nor the constant one as foe. 

— Schiller. 


Wisdom is like electricity. There 
is no permanently wise man, but men 
capable of wisdom, who, being put 
into certain company, or other favor- 
able conditions, become wise for a 
short time, as glasses rubbed acquire 
electric power for a while. — Emerson. 


Few and precious are the words which the 
lips of Wisdom utter. 

To what shall their rarity be likened? 
Whi^t price shall count their worth? ? 

Perfect and much to be desired, and giving 
joy with riches, 

No lovely thing on earth can picture all 
their beauty. — Tupper. 


The question is, whether, like the 
Divine Child in the temple, we are 
turning knowledge into wisdom, and 
whether, understanding more of the 
mysteries of life, we are feeling more 
of its sacred law; and whether, hav- 
ing left behind the priests and the 
scribes and the doctors and the fath- 
ers, we are about our Father’s busi- 
ness, and becoming, wise to God. — 
F. W. Robertson. 


Whoever is wise ia apt to suspect 
and be difl5dent of himself, and upon 


that account is willing to “hearken 
unto counsel”; whereas the foolish 
man, being in proportion to his folly 
full of himself, and swallowed up in 
conceit, will seldom take any counsel 
but his own, and for that very reason, 
because it is his own. Balguy. 


Wisdom for a man’s self is, in many 
branches thereof, a depraved thing; it 
is the wisdom of rats, that will be sure 
to leave a house somewhat before it 
fall ; it is the wisdom of the fox, that 
thrusts out the badger who digged and 
made room for him ; it is the wisdom 
of crocodiles, that shed tears when 
they would devour. — Bacon. 


Human wisdom makes as ill use of 
her talent when she exercises it in 
rescinding from the number and sweet** 
ness of those pleasures that are nat- 
urally our due, as she employs it 
favorably and well in artificially dis- 
guising and tricking out the ills of 
life to alleviate the sense of them. — 
Montaigne. 


That man strangely mistakes the 
manner of spirit he is of who knows 
not that peaceableness, and gentleness, 
and mercy, as well as purity, are in- 
separable characteristics of the wis- 
dom that is from above; and that 
Christian charity ought never to be 
sacrificed even for the promotion of 
evangelical truth.— Bishop Mant. 


Every moment instructs, and every 
object; for wisdom is infused into 
every form. It has been poured Into 
us as blood; it convulsed us as pain; 
it slid into us as pleasure; Jt envel- 
oped us in dull, melancholy days, or 
in days of cheerful labor; we did not 
guess its essence until after long time* 
— Emerson. 


Wisdom is a fox who, after long 
hunting, will at last cost you t\m 
pams to dig out ; it is a cheese, whicii 

r/* the 

thicker, the homlier, and the coarser 
coat; and whereof to a jadtelone 
palate, the maggots are best. It Is a 
sack posset, wherein the deeper you 
go, you 11 find it the sweeter* win* 
dom m a hm, whoefe rndKling we mml 
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value and consider, because it is at- 
tended with an ogg. But lastly, it is 
a nut, which, unless you choose with 
judgment, may cost you a tooth, and 
pay you with nothing but a worm. — 
Swift. 


Socrates was pronounced by the 
oracle of Deli)hos to be the wisest 
man in Greece, which he would turn 
from himself ironically, saying there 
could be nothing in him to verify the 
oracle, except this, that he was not 
wise and knew it, and others were not 
wise and knew it not. — Bacon. 


‘*The Prophet’s words were true; 

The mouth pf Alt is the golden door 
Of Wisdom.^ 

When his friends to AU bore 
These words, he smiled and said; "And 
should they ask 

The same until my dying day, the task 
Were easy; for the stream from Wisdom’s 
welh 

Which God supplies, is inexhaustible.” 

— Bayard Taylor. 


But these are foolish things to all the wise. 
And I love wisdom more than she loves 
me; 

My tendency is to philosophise 
On most things, from a tyrant to a tree; 

But still the spouseless virgin Knowledge 
dies, 

What are we? and whence come we? what 
shall be 

Our ulriaaate existence? What’s our pres- 
ent? 

Are questions aifsw^-Iess, and yet incessant 

—Byron. 


all the things thou canst desire are 
not to be compared unto her. Length 
of days is in her right hand; and in 
her left hand riches and honor. Her 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and 
all her paths are peace. She is a tree 
of life to them that lay hold upon 
her; and happy is every one that re- 
taineth her. — Bible. 


Where the eye of pity weeps. 

And the sway of passion sleeps. 
Where the lamp of faith is burning, 
And the ray of hope returning, 
Where the "still small voice” within 
Whispers not of wrath or sin, 
Resting with the righteous dead — 
Beaming o’er the drooping head — 
Comforting the lowly mind, 

Wisdom dwelleth — seek and find. 


I’ll tell the names and sayings and the 
places of their birth, 

Of the seven great ancient sages so 're- 
nowned on Grecian earth, 

The Lindian Cleobulus said, "The mean was 
still the best;” 

The Spartan Chilo, "Know thyself,” a heav- 
en-born phrase confessed. 

Corinthian Periander taught "Our anger to 
command,” 

"Too much of nothing,” Pittacus, from 
Mitylenes’ strand; 

Athenian Solon this advised, "Look to the 
end of life,” 

And Bias from Priene showed, "Bad men 
are the most rife;” 

Milesian Thales urged that "None should 
e’er a surety bej” 

Few were their words, but if you look, 
you’ll much in little see. 

— From the Greek (author unknown). 


V|fn man would trace the mystic raaae 
With foolish wisdom, arguing, charge his 
(jod, 

Hia balance hold, and guide his anm- rod. 
New-mould the spheres, and mend the shies’ 
design, 

And sound th* immense with his short 
scanty line. 

00 tho^ ray ioal» the destined period wait. 
When God shall solve the dark decrees or 
fate. 

His now unequal dispensation clear, 

And make all wise and beautiful appear. 

— TlckelL 


Happy Is the man that Bndest wis- 
dom, and the man that getteth under- 
fftandlngt for the merchandise of it !» 
better than the merchandise of silver, 
and the gain thereto than fine gold. 
Sha Is more pmMm than mhim i and 


Those things on which philosophy 
has set its seal are beyond the reach 
of injury; no age will discard them 
or lessen their force, each succeeding 
century will add somewhat to the re- 
spect in which they are held; for we 
look upon what is near us with jeab 
ous eyes, but we admire what is 
further off with less prejudice. The 
wise man’s life, therefore, includes 
much; he is not hedged in by the 
same limits which confine others; he 
alone is exempt from the laws by 
which mankind is governed; all ages 
serve him like a god- If any time be 
past he recaljs It by his memory t ^ 
he present he uses It, if it be iratnro 
he antlcipatee it; his Hfe is a 
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Due because he concentrates all times 
into it. — Seneca. 

Wishes 

Every wish is like a prayer with 
God. — Mrs. Browning. 

Our wishes lengthen, as our sun de- 
clines. — Young. 


We cannot wish for that we know 
not. — Voltaire. 


Thy wish was father, Harry, to that 
thought. — Shakespeare. 


I have immortal longings in me.- 
Shakespeare. 


Where nothing wants that want 
itself doth seek. — Shakespeare. 


What one has wished for in youth, 
in old age one has in abundance. — • 
Goethe. 


If all our wishes were gratified, 
most of our pleasures would be de- 
stroyed. — Whately. 


Wishes, like castles in the air, are 
inexpensive and not taxable. — Hali- 
burton. 


Wishes, at least, are the easy pleas- 
ures of the poor. — ^Douglas Jerrold. 


Why wish for more? 
Wishing of all employments is the worst. 

—-Young. 


Men’s thoughts are much according 
to their inclination.— Bacon. 


Fate wings, with every wish, the afflictive 
dart, 

Each gift of nature, and each grace of art, 
— ^Johr^oa. 


TJnattainable wishes are often calkd 
*‘pious.” This seems to indicate that 
only profane wishes are fulfilled. — 
Marie Ebner-Eschenbach. 


I could write down twenty cases, 
wherein I wished God had done oth- 
erwise than He did ; but which I now 
see, had I had my own will, would 
have led to extensive mischief. The 


life of a Christian is a life of para- 
doxes. — Cecil. 


The apparently irreconcilable dis- 
similarity between our wishes and our 
means, between our hearts ^ and this 
world, remains a riddle. — Richter. 


Before we passionately wish fof 
anything, we should carefully exam* 
ine into the happiness of its possessor. 
— Rochefoucauld. 


We are poor, indeed, when we have 
no half-wishes left us. The heart 
and the imagination close the shutters 
the instant they are gone. — Landor. 


It is a fearful mistake to believe 
that because our wishes are not ac- 
complished they can do no harm. — 
Gertrude. 


Wert thou all that I wish thee, great, glori- 
ous and free, 

First flower of the earth, and first gem of 
the sea. — Moore. 


I*ve often wished that I had clear, 

For life, six hundred pounds a year, 

A handsome house to lodge a friend, 

A river at my garden’s end, 

A terrace walk, and half a rood 
Of land, set out to plant a wood. 

—Swift, 


I respect the man who knows dis- 
tinctly what he wishes. The greater 
part of all the mischief in the world 
arises from the fact that men do not 
sufficiently understand their own alms. 
They have undertaken to build a tow- 
er, and spend no more tabor on the 
foundation than would bt necesiary 
to erect a hut. — Ooetha. 


**Man wants hut Kttle here btlow 
Nor wants that Httle long,’* 

'Tis not with me exactly aoj 
But ’tis so in the song, 

My wants are many, and, if told, 

Would muster many a score 5 
And were eaoh wish a mint of gold, 

I sUll should long for more, 

—John Quincy Adams, 


Knowmt thou the land whete tha 
lemon-trees fiourish, where the 

shadowed leaves the golden oranps 
glisten, --na g^tle aephy? breathes tmm 
the blue heavens, the li 
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tionless, and the laurel rises high?i 
Dost thou know it well? Thither, 
thither, fain would I tiy with thee, 
0 my beloved 1 — Goethe. 

Wit 

Wit is an unexpected explosion of 
thought.— Whipple. 

You may be witty, but not satirical. 
— Horace Greeley. 

The finest wits have their sediment. 
— Emerson. 


So vast is art; so narrow human 
wit. — Pope. 

What quick wit is found in sudden 
straits !— Partial. 


Ev^n wit’s a burthen, wheh it talks 
too long. — Dryden. 


Wit does not take the place of 
knowledge. — Vauvenargues. 


Avoid witticisms at the expense of 
others. — liorace Mann. 


Wit is the salt of conversation, not 
the food.^ — Hazlitt. 


Wit and judgment often are at 
strife. — Pope. 


Wit— the pupil of the soul’s clear 
sye.— ^ir John .Davies. 

Sir, your wit ambles well; it goes 
easily. — Shakespeare. 

How the wit brightens! how the 
style refines I— "Pope. 

Wit and humor belong to genius 
alone.— Cervantm 

Wit fs the flower of the imagina- 
tion.— Divy. ___ 

A ' wit "With and a dunce 

With ' 


Wit has as few true judges as 
Ing. — Wycherle y. 

Wit should be wit* but never satire. 
•wMadame La EocbeJaqueWa. 


Thy wit is as quick as the grey* 
hound’s mouth — it catches. — Shake- 
speare. 


Wit sometimes enables us to act 
rudely with impunity. — La Rochefou- 
cauld. 


Wit is the refractory pupil of judg- 
ment. — S benstone. 


They have a plentiful lack of wit* 
— Shakespeare. 


There’s a skirmish of wit between 
them. — S hakespear e. 


True wit never made us laugh.— 
Emerson. 


Wit without an employment is a 
disease. — Burton. 


Humor is consistent with pathos, 
whilst wit is not. — Coleridge. 


Truth, when witty, is the wittiest of 
all things. — J. 0. and A. W. Hare. 


A good wit will make use of any- 
thing. — Shakespeare. 

What silly people wits are! — ^Beau- 
marchais. 


The life of a wit is a warfare upon 
earth. — Pope. 


Those who objedt to wit are en- 
vious of it. — HazHtt. 


That is not wit which consists Bot 
with wisdom. — South. 


Don’t put too fine a point to your 
wit. for fear it should get blunted. 
— Cervantes. 


It is often a sign of wit not to show 
It, and not to see that others want 
It— Madame Keeker. 

The character of false wit is that 
bf appearing to depend only upon rea- 
son. — Vauvenargues. 

There fs many a man hath mor# 
hair than wlt^*-^hakeai»iann 
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If satire charms, strike faults, but 
spare the man. — Young. 

Wit is the god of moments, but ge- 
nius is the god of ages. — Bruyfere. 


It marries ideas lying wide apart, 
by a sudden jerk of the understand- 
ing. — E. P. Whipple. 

The impromptu reply is precisely 
the touch'Stone of the man of wit. — 
Molifere. 


Wit will shine 
Through the harsh cadence of a rugged 
line. — Dryden. 


Gkeat wits and valours, like great states, 
Do sometimes sink with their own weights. 

— Butler. 


I am not only witty in myself, but 
the cause that wit is in other men.— 
Shakespeare. 


It is having in some measure a sort 
wit, to know how to use the wit 
of others. — Stanislaus. 


As wit is too hard for power in 
council, so power is too hard for wit 
in action. — Wycherley. 


Women ought not to know their own 
wit, because they will still be show- 
ing it, and so spoil it. — John Selden. 


Wit is of the true Pierian spring, 
that can make anything of anything. 
--<3hapman. 


Aristotle said ♦ ♦ * melancholy 
men of all others are most witty. — 
Burton. 


To place wit before good sense is 
to place the superfluous before the 
necessary. — M, de Montlosier. 


Wit has its place in debate; in 
controversy it is a legitimate weapon, 
offensive and defensive. — ^Theodore 
Parker. 


Wit, to be well defined, must be 
defined by wit itself; then it will be 
worth listening to.— -’Zimmermann. 


I am a fool . . . yet, I’m poor 
enough to be a wit. — Congreve. 


In cheerful souls there is no wit. 
Wit shows a disturbance of the equi- 
poise. — Novalis. 


Wit and wisdom differ; wit is upon 
the sudden turn, wisdom is bringing 
about enas. — Selden. 


And one may say that his wit shines 
at the expense of his memory. — ^Alain 
Ren€ Le Sage. 


Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide. 

— Dryden. 


The wit of men compared to that 
of women is like rouge compared to 
the rose. — Saint Foix. 


Sharp wits, like sharp knives, da 
often cut their owner’s fingers. — Ar* 
rowsmith. 


You beat your pate, and fancy wit will 
come; 

Knock as you please, there’s nobody at 
home. —Pope. 


Witticisms never are agreeable, 
which are injurious to others. — From 
the Latin. 


I fear nothing so much as a man 
who is witty all day long. — Madame 
de Sevigne. 


It is inconceivable how much wit 
it requires to avoid being ridiculous. 
— Chamfort, 


There must be more malice than 
love in the hearts dE all wits. — B. E. 
Haydon. 


Wit, now and then, strudfc smartly# 
shows a spark. — Oowper. 


When we seek after wit, we dtscover 
only foolishness. — Montesquieu. 


Repartee Is precisely the touch- 
stone of the man of wft — Mollfere. 


Wit is the rarest quality to be met 
with among people of edrmatkm# and 
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the most common among the unedu- 
cated. — HazUtt. 


Men are contented to be laughed 
at for their wit, but not for their 
folly. — Swift, 


His wit invites you by his looki 
to come ; but when you knock, it nevei 
is at home. — Cowper. 


There is nothing so unready as read* 
iness of wit. — Rivarol. 


Wit will never make a man rich, 
but there are places where riches will 
always make a wit. — Johnson. 


The wit of language is so miserably 
inferior to the wit of ideas that it is 
very deservedly driven out of good 
company. — Sydney Smith. 


Genuine wit implies no small amount 
of wisdom and culture. — Moses Har- 
vey, 


To leave this keen encounter of 
our wits, and fall somewhat into a 
Blower tnethod. — Shakespeare. 


Genuine and innocent wit is surely 
the very flavor of the mind. — Moses 
Harvey. 


Oh, help thou my weak wit, and 
sharpen my dull tongue I — Spenser. ‘ 

His sparkling sallies bubbled up 
as from areated natural fountains. — 
Carlyle. 

Of all wit’s uses, the main one is 
to live well with who l^as none. — 
Bmerson. 


Brasmus injured us more by his wit 
than Luther by his anger. — Leo X. 

His wit run him out of his money, 
and now his poverty has run him out 
of his wits. — ^Congrevew 

For Qualities of sheer wit and 
hwmfp Bwm had no suitor, a;Eicknt 
or modewQu — Leigh Hunt 

Only Jwt the right Quaaten oC wfl 
iteuli he put a hool:; 
v^mtlon a flttle ^eess Is allowaMe^ 
•-^Joubert. 


Humor is the offspring of man; it 
comes forth like Minerva, fully armed 
from the brain. — L’Estrange. 


Anger makes dull men witty, but 
keeps them poor. — Bacon. 


Thy wit is a very bitter sweeting; 
it is a most sharp sauce. — Shake- 
speare. 


I will keep where there is wit stir- 
ring. and leave the faction of fools.— 
Shakespeare. 


This fellow pecks up wit as 
pigeons pease; he is wit’s peddler. — 
Shakespeare. 


Whose wit in the combat, gentle as 
bright, ne’er carried a heart-stain 
away on its blade. — Moore. 


True wit is everlasting, like the 
sun; describing all men, but described 
by none. — ^Bu<3cingham. 


Though I ftm young. I scorn to flit 
On the wings of borrowed wit 

— George Wither. 


Wit is an intermittent fountain; 
kindness is a perennial spring,^ — Marie 
Ebner-Eschenbach. 


A man does not please long when 
he has only one species of wit. — La 
Eochefoucauld. 


l/ook, he’s winding up the watch 
of his wit; by and by it will strike. 
— Shahespeare. 


Modeft pIftiimeBS sets off sprightly witr 
Jw aaay have more mt than 
i ' ’ ^easi' good. ^ 

As hoite per^l flbrongh edcoeaa 6f Mood. 

IPope^ 


The fan!ng-out of wits Is like the 
falting‘*out of lovers: we agree in the 
mtitu like treble and bass. — Congreve. 


A good old man» sir; he will be 
talking: as they- say, When the agt 
is in, the wit is out — Shakespeare, 
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Self-wit is so ardent and active that 
it will break a sword to pieces to make 
a stool to sit on. — Cecil. 

Surprise is so essential an ingre- 
dient of wit that no wit will bear 
repetition; at least, the original elec- 
trical feeling produced by any piece 
of wit can never be renewed. — bydney 
Smith. 


We find ourselves less witty in re- 
membering what we have said than 
in dreaming of what we would have 
said. — J. Petit-Senn. 


There are some men who are witty 
when they are in a bad humor, and 
others only when they are sad. — Jou- 
bert. 


There’s no possibility of being witty 
without a little ill-nature; the mal- 
ice of a good thing is the barn that 
makes it stick.— Sheridan, 


Methinks sometimes that I have 
no more, wit than a Christian or an 
ordinary man has ; but I am a great 
eater of beef, and I believe that does 
harm to my wit— Shakespeare. 


Make the doors upon a woman’s 
wit, and it will out at the case- 
ment; shut that, and ’twill out at 
the keyhole ; stop that,^ ’twill fly with 
the smoke out at the chimney. — Shake- 
speare. 

Wit, without wisdom, is salt with- 
out meat; and that is but a comfort- 
less dish to set a hungry man down 
to. — ^Bishop Horne. 

With little wit and ease to Sait them, 

They whirl in narrow circling trails, 

Like kittens playing with their tails. 

—Goethe. 


We prefer a person with vivacity 
and high spirits, though bordering 
on insolence, to the timid and pusil^ 
lanimous; we are fonder of wit join- 
ed to malice than of dullness without 
it. — Hazlitt. 


Raillery is a mode of speaking ' in 
favor of one’s wit at the expense of 
one’s better nature. — Montesquieu. * 


Men of humor are always in some 
degree men of genius ; wits are rarely 
so, although a man of genius may, 
amongst other gifts, possess wit, as 
Shakespeare.— Coleridge. 


The hapless wit has his labors al- 
ways to begin, the call fc/ novelty is 
never satisfied, and one jest only raises 
expectation of another. "-Johnson. 


There are as many and innumerable 
degrees of wit, as there are cubits 
between this and heaven. — Montaigne. 


Intemperate wits will spare neither 
friend nor foe, and make themselves 
the common enemies of mankind.— 
L’Estrange. 


Wit, like money, bears an extra 
value when rung down Immediately it 
is wanted. Men pay severely who 
require credit. — Douglas Jerrold. 


It is a certain rule that wit and pag* 
sion are entirely incompatible. When 
the affections are moved, there is no 
place for the imagination.— Hume. 


Wit is more necessary than beauty? 
and I think no young woman ugly that 
has it, and no handsome woman agree- 
able without it— Wycherley. 


One wit, like a knuckle of ham In 
soup, gives a zest and flavor to the 
dish; but more than one serves only 
to spoil the pottage. — Smollett 


An elegant writer has observed, that 
wit may do Very well for a mistress, 
buf that he should prefer reason for 
a wife* — Colton. 


1 Rudeness is a sauce to his good wit, 

I Which gives men stomach to digest hll 
words, 

With better appetite, — Shakfspetre. 


A jest’s prosperity lies In tha tar 
of him that hears it, never In the 
torque of him that it— Shtlcf^ 

pspeave. 


i The fairest blcHiioms of pleasantry 
thrive best where the sun Is sot stroni 
enough tb scoroht w the sofl tani 
enoufidi ’to wmijpt— D^lteanie^ 
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Wits, like drunken men with There are heads sometimes so little, 
swords, are apt to draw their steel that there is no room for wit, some- 
upon their best acquaintances. — ^Doug- times so long that there is no wit 
las Jerrold. ’ for so much room. — ^Fuller. 


Antithesis may be the blossom of 
wit. but it will never arrive at ma- 
turity unless sound sense be the trunk 
and truth the root — Colton. 

Wit is, in general, the finest sense 
in the world. I had lived long before 
I discovered that wit was truth, — ^Dr. 
Potson, 

The lowest boor may laugh on be- 
ing tickled, but a man must have 
intelligence to be amused by wit. — 
L^Bstrange. 

It is with wits as with razors, 
which are never so apt to cut those 
they are employed upon as when they 
^ Ntye lost their edge. — Swift 


For wit and judgment often are at strife, 
Though meant each other’s aid, like man 
and wife. — Pope. 

It is by vivacity and wit that man 
shines in company; but trite jokes 
and loud laughter reduce him to a 
buffoon, — Chesterfield. 

The most brilliant flashes of wit 
come from a clouded mind, as light- 
ning leaps only from an obscure firm- 
ament — Bovee. 

Wit, like hunger, will be with great 
difficulty restrained from falling on 
vice and ignorance, where there is 

f reat plenty €ind variety of food. — 
’ielding. 


Wit consists in knowing the resem- 
blance of things which differ, and the 
difference of things which are alike. 
—■Madame de StaSL 

It Is no great advantage to possess 
a quick wit, if it is not correct; the 
perfection is not speed, but uniform- 
lty.H— Vauvenargues, 

This mm [Oiesterfleld] I thonpht 
liad a among wfts; but I find 
Is a "Wit aihong‘ lords.- — SamT 
arotoson. 


Hit eye begets occttton for hit wit? 

For every object that the one doth catch, 
The other tumt to a mirth-moving jest 
—Shakespeare. 


wints; ^ 'tib wife jin 


IfflMf nm tbftb' ■ft.Kfeftt 


iPmrpness cuts slight things best; 
tmthing cuts through but weight 
and strength ; the same In the use of 
Intellectuai8.--Sir W. Temple. 


Wit is a dangerous weapon, even 
to the i>ossessor, if he knows not how 
to use it discreetly. — Montaigne. 

I cannot imagine why we should be 
at the expense to furnish wit for 
succeeding ages, when the former have 
made no sort of provision for ours. 
—Swift. 

Wit implies hatred or contempt of 
folly and crime, produces its effects 
by brisk shocks of surprise, uses the 
whip of scorpions and the branding- 
irocu stabs, stings, pinches, tortures, 

t ads, teases, corrodes, undermines. — 
P. Whipple. 

As in amooth oil, the raaor beat is whet, 
wit h by ppHpenm» ^havmst.aet; 
iXh4r waafe of ^e irom , their offence m 

leiutt'^^h^ «30|Wsitdy kcfcp. 

^ —Young. 

Sa' a ■ 'Win to^ 

ditch md tumbling tntb It.— -On John- 
son. ' ^ ■ ' 

It is much easier to decide what is 
not humorous than wdaat is, and very 
difficult to define It otherwise than 
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Cowley has dwe, by negatives.— Ad- 
dison. 


Too much or too little wit 
Do only render th' owner fit 
For nothing, but to be undone 
Much easier than if they’d none. 

— Butler. 


and both meeting make the best fire.— 
Sir Thomas Overbury. 


From Lucifer to Jerry Sneak there 
is not an aspect of evil, imperfection, 
and littleness which can elude the 
lights of humor or the lightning of 
wit — Whipple. 


True wit is like the brilliant stone, 

Dug from the Indian mine, 

Which boasts two different pow’rs in one. 
To cut as well as shine. 

, — Notes and Queries. 


A. Christianas wit is offensive light, 

A heapi tl^at aids, but never grieves the 

ITig’rous in age as in ‘the flush of youth, 
Tis always active on the side of truth. 

— Cowper. 


Some wits, like oracles, deal in am- 
biguities, but not with equal success; 
for though ambiguities are the first 
excellence of an impostor, they are 
the last of a wit— Xoung. 


It consisteth in one knows not what, 
and springeth up one can hardly tell 
how. Its ways are unaccountable and 
inexplicable, being answerable to ' the 
nuipberless rovings of fancy and wind- 
ings of language. — Dr. Barrow. 

Since brevity is the soul of wit, 
And .tediousness the limbs and outward 
fliOurishes, . , 

I will’ he brief. —Shakespeare. 

Against their wills what numbers ruin shun. 
Purely through iyant of wit to be undone! 
Nature has shoWn V making it so rare, 
That Witt's a jewel \i^ich we need not wear. 

^ — Young, 


Wit is not levelled so much at the 
muscles as at the heart; and the lat- 
ter will sometimes smile when there 
is not a single wrinkle on the che^. 
— Lord Lyttleton. 


Many species of wit are quite me- 
chanical; these are the favorites , of 
witlings, whose fame in words scaw 
outlives the remembrance of their fu- 
neral ceremonies. — ^Zimmermann. 


Wit is , brushwood, judgment tim- 
ber; the one gives the greatest flame, 
the other yields the durablest heat; 


The best thing next to wit is a 
consciousness that it is not in us ; 
without wit, a man might then know 
how to behave himself, so as not to 
appear to be a fool or a coxcomb.-r- 
Bruyfere. 


Less judgment than wit is more sail 
than ballast. Yet it must be con- 
fessed that wit gives an edge to sense, 
and recommends it extremely. — Wil- 
liam Penn. 


Wit, says an author that I do not know, 

Is like Time’s scythe — cuts down both friend 
, and foe; — 

Ready, each object, tiger-like, to leap on! 
**Lordl what a butcher this same wit!” 

— Peter Pindar. 


Some to conceit alone their taste confine, 
And glittering thoughts struck out at ev*ry 
line ; 

Pleas’d with a work where nothing’s just 
or fit; 

One glaring chaos and wild heap of wit. 

—Pope. 


Wit consists in assembling, and nuta- 
ting together with quickness, ideas 
in which can be found resemblance 
and congruity, by which to make up 
pleasant pictures and agreeable vi- 
sions in the fancy. — ^Locke* 


I give you full credit for your ele- 
gant diction, well-turned periods, and 
Attic wit ; but wit is oftentimes false, 
though it may appear brilliant ; which 
is exactly the case of your whole per- 
formance. — J unius. 


throws a stogie ray, separate! 
frw the rest,— red, yellow, blue, ^ 
any intermediate shade,— upon an ob* 
ject; never white light: tnat Is the 
province of wisdom* we get beauti- 
ful effects fyom wit,-^l the prl»at^ 
ic colors,— hut never the obje^ m to 
is in fair dayligb^-^Hohnia 
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That which we cail wit consists 
much in quickness and tricks, and is 
so full of lightness that it seldom ^es 
with judgment and solidity; but when 
they do meet, it is commonly in an 
honest man. — King James I. 


Superiority in wit is more frequent- 
ly the cause of vanity than superior- 
ity of judgment; as the person that 
wears an ornamental sword is eyer 
more vain than be that wears a useful 
one. — Shenstone. 


Wit, bright, rapid, and blasting as 
the lightning, flashes, strikes, and 
vanishes, in an instant; humor, warm 
and all-embracing as the sunshine, 
bathes its object in a genial and abid- 
ing light. — Whipple. 


Bven when there is a real stock of 
wit, yet the wittiest sayings and sen- 
tences will be found in a great' meas- 
ure the issue of chance, and nothing 
else but so many lucky hits of a roving 
fancy.— South. 


Genuine witticisms surprise those 
who Say them as much as those who 
listen to them ; they arise in us id spite 
of us, or, at least, without our parti- 
cipation, — like everything inspired. — 
Joubert. 


Wit in women is a jewel, which, 
unlike all others, borrows lustre from 
its setting, rather than bestows it; 
since nothing is so easy as to fancy 
a very beautiful woman extremely 
witty. — Colton. 


,tf be who has little wit needs a 
tdlliter to inform hta stupidity, he 
who has much frequently needs ten to 
ke^ in check his Worldly wisdom, 
Which might otherwise, like a hi|^- 
mettled charger, toss him to the 
ground. — Scrlver. 

Perpetual aiming at wit is a very 
bad part of conversation. It is done 
to support a character: it generally 
failg; It Is a sort of Insult on the 
company; and a restraint upon the 
ipeawr. — Swift - • ^ 

'Ite 0mWt #r«ct‘hltf%iW'by 
reaiWi and support Ms life by taste- 
Im but ^ to idyen us wit, 

mod iaw, and bmhtnw, and lau^- 
teri and perfumers, to enliven thy 
dais of man’s pilgrimage, and to 
^onarm Ms pained o^er the burn- 
ing marl —Sydney Smith, 


Sense is our helmet, _ wit is but the plume, 
The plume exposes, ’tis our helmet saves. 
Sense is the diamond, weighty, solids sounds 
When cut by wit, it casts a brighter beam; 
yet^ wit apart, it is a diamond still 

— Youn^ 

If wit is to be measured by the cir- 
cumstances of time and place, there 
is no man has generally so little of 
that talent as he who is a wit by pro- 
fession. What he says, instead of 
arising ^from the occasion, has an oc- 
casion invented for bringing it in. — > 
Steele. 


With the latitude of unbounded 
scurrility, it is easy enough to attain 
the character of a wit, especially when 
it is considered how wonderfully pleas- 
ant it is to the generality of the pub- 
lic to see the folly of their acquaint- 
ance exposed by a third person. — 
Yielding. 


The essence of every species of wit 
is surprise ; which, ternUni, must . 
be sudden ; and the sensations which 
wit has a tendency to excite are im- 
paired or destroyed as often as they 
are mingled with much thought or 
passion. — Sydney Smith. 


Wit must be without effort. Wit is 
play, not work; a nimbleness of the 
fancy, not a laborious effort of the 
will; a license, a holiday, a carnival 
bf thought and feeling, not a triiing 
with speech, a oemstraint upon 1 ®b- 
gimge, a duress upon wuids.-*t-®oveei 


Nature and society are so repine 
Ith startling contfiSts that wit oten 
Isw fh * lAd 

of wheS’^Mute' 
the<afitii#t BC^cdYlle^ 
'de^l^^thdir''w!ves'''*ipmh‘ a wmlp iustifckd’' 
“'a Hng.^Whfpple. ' ' ' 


i Wft g^eraily succeeds ’ mqre frofn 
being happily addressed than from W 
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native poignancy. A jest, calculated 
to spread at a gaming-table, may be 
received with, perfect indifference 
should it happen to drop in a mack- 
srel-boat — Goldsmith. 


Let your wit rather serve you for 
S buckler to defend yourself, by a 
handsome reply, than the sword to 
wound others, though with ever so fa- 
cetious reproach; remembering that a 
word cuts deeper than a sharper 
weapon, and the wound it makes is 
longer curing. — F. Osborn. 


Though wit be very useful, yet un- 
less a wise man has the keeping of it, 
that knows when, where, and how to 
apply it, it is like wild-fire, that flies 
at rovers, runs hissing about, and 
blows dp everything that comes in 
its way, without any respect or dis- 
BTimination. — Walter Scott. 


False wit is a fatiguing search aft- 
/jr cunning traits, an affectation of 
(laying in enigmas what others have 
already said naturally, to hang to- 
gether ideas which are incompatible, 
to divide that which ought to be uni- 
ted, of seizing false relations. — Vol- 
taire. 


The essence of the ludicrous con- 
sists in surprise, — in unexpected terms 
of feeling and explosions of thought, 
— often bringing dissimilar things to- 
gether with a shock; as when some 
wit called Boyle, the celebrated phi- 
losopher, the father of chemistry and 
brother of the Earl of Cork. — Whip- 
ple. 


Wit’s an unruly engine, wildly striking 
Sometimes a friend, sometimes the cn* 
gineer : 

Hast thou the knack? pamper it not with 
liking; 

But if thou want it, buy it not too dearc# 
Many affecting wit beyond their power, 
Have got to be a deare fool for an houre. 

— Herbert 


When wit is combined with sense 
and information; when it is softened 
by benevolence and restrained by 
strong principle; when it is in the 
hands of a man who can use it and 
despise it, who can be witty and some- 
thing much better than witty, who 
loves honor, justice, decency, good-na- 
ture, morality, and religion, ten thou- 
sand times better than wit, — wit is 
then a beautiful and delightful part 
of our nature. — Sydney Smith. 


By wit we search divine aspect above, 

By wit we learn what secrets science yields. 
By wit we speak, by wit the mind is rul’d. 
By wit we govern all our actions; 

is the loadstar of each human thought, 
is the tool by which all things are 
wrought. " — ^Robert Greene. 


Wit is its own remedy. Libeirty 
and commerce bring it to its true 
standard. The oniLy danger is the 
laying an embargo. The . same thing 
happens here as in the case ot tetdet 
impositions and restrictions reduce it 
to a low ebb; nothing is so advanta- 
geous to it as a free port.^— Shaftes- 
bury. 


I have seen many so prone to gi|ip 
and gird, as they would rather lose 
their friend than their jest. And if 
perchance their boiling brain yield, a 
quaint scoff, they will travail to, be 
delivered of it, as a woman with child. 
These nimble fancies are but the froth 
of wit — Lord Burleigh. 


As the repute of wisdom, so of wit 
I also, is very casual, sometimes a lucky 
I saying or a pertinent reply has pro- 
cured an esteem of wit to persons oth- 
erwise very shallow ; so that, if such 
a one should have the ill-hap to strike 
a man dead with a smart saying, It 
ought in all reason and conscience to 
be judged but a chance medley.*^ 
South. 


driiciout to tiite*. 

TIa, predous as the vehtek of sente; 

Buii^ as its substitute, a dire disease; 
Pernicious taUntl flattered by the world, 

By the blind world, which thinks the tiOiBd 
rare. 

Wisdom is rare— -wit abounth* 

F^ion can give it; sometimes wine Insrires 
Tho lucky fiwh, and madnen rarely f«Bf# 
—Young. 

Wit, Itfee mty other i»w«r, hw ft* 
b^dam*. m soeceM depond* m 
the ^tnde « ^ere to t^vo to- 
preMfojM ; and that a* aoina lio^& 
indlsaoloble by.liiet an iat tbolfo^ 
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pace and crucible at defiance, there 
are minds upon which the rays of 
fancy may be pointed without effect, 
and which no fire of sentiment can 
agitate or exalt. — Johnson. 

Men famed for wit, of dangerous talents 
vain, 

Treat those of common parts with proud 
disdain; 

The powers that wisdom would, improving, 
hide, 

They blaze abroad, with inconsiderate pride; 
While yet but mere probationers for fame, 
They seize the honor they should then dis- 
claim : 

Honor so hurried to the light must fade, 
The lasting laurels flourish in the shade. 

— Crabbe. 

Wit makes its own welcome, and 
levels all distinction. No dignity, no 
learning, no force of character, can 
make any stand against good wit. It 
is like ice, on which no beauty of form, 
no majesty of carriage, can plead any 
immunity; they must walk gingerly, 
according to the laws of ice, or down 
they must go, dignity and all, — Emer- 
son. 

Wit gives to life one of its best fla- 
vors; common-sense leads to immedi- 
ate action, and gives society its daily 
motion ; large and comprehensive 
v^ews, its annual rotation ; ridicule 
chastises folly and imprudence, and 
keeps men in their proper sphere ; sub- 
tlety seizes hold of the fine threads 
of truth; analogy darts away in the 
most sublime discoveries ; feeling 
Joints all the exquisite passions of 
man?s soul, and rewards him by a 
’ tlmmmnd inward visitation^ for the 
»oi»ow:s that come from without — 

So vritthorM, attdl wf 

That look not like ^ inhabitant o^ the 

tirth, , 

yet are on*t ■ — Sh|tkcSf>eare. 

Hidn^ht hags, 

®y fom# of potent spells, of bloody charac- 
ters, 

And conjurations, horrible to hear, 

Call fiends end spectr-es from the yawning 

And aef the ministers of hell at work. 

— Rowe. 


Woe 

A world of woes despatched in little 
space. — Dryden. 

Thus woe succeeds a woe, as wave 
a wave. — Herrick. 

He scorns his own who feels anoth- 
er’s woe. — Campbell^ 

One woe doth tread upon another’s 
heel, so fast they follow. — Shake- 
speare. 

No words suffice the secret soul to show. 

And truth denies all eloquence to woe. 

— Byron. 

Woes cluster; rare are solitary woes; 

They love a train, they tread each other’s 

heel. — Young. 

So many miseries have craz’d my voice, 

That my woe-wearied tongue is still and 

mute. — Shakespeare. 

My languid numbers have forgot 
to flow, and fancy sinks beneath a 
weight of woe. — Pope. 

The grateful tear that streams for 
others’ woes. — Akenside. 

Alas! by some degree of woe we 
every bliss must gain. — Lord Lyttle- 
ton. 

Dependants, friends, relations, love 
Mmself, ravaged by woe, forget the 
tender tie. — Thomson. 

It becomes one, while exempt from 
woes, to look to the dangers. — Sopho- 
cles. 

Rtoembr&nce, wakes, with all her 
busy train, swells at my heart, and 
the jtq psdn. — Goldsmitk 

Not sufferingi but ’ f litn't heart, is 
WO^ of J 

O Fortune, boyr thy re^Sis, ’^v- 
ering state has fraught, with cares juy 
troubled wit iv^Qu^ EliSkbdtb. 

When we our betters see beay^ 
our woes, we schtchly think our mkr 
eries our fo4s. — Shakespeare. 
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But I have that within, which pass- 
eth show ; .th^^e but the trappings and 
the suits of woe. — Shakespeare. 


Tell me, when shall these weary 
woes have end? or shall their ruth- 
less torment never cease? — Spenser. 


Wise men ne’er sit and wail their 
woes, but presently prevent the ways 
to wail. — Shakespeare. 


Woe unto you when all men speak 
well of you. — Bible. 


No scene of mortal life « but teems 
with mortal woe. — Sir Walter Scott. 


My thoughts, imprisoned in my se- 
cret woes, with flamy breaths do issue 
oft in §ound. — Sir P. Sidney. 


By woe the soul to daring action 
steals; by woe in plaintless patience 
it excels. — Savage. 


Woe for my vine-clad home, that it 
should ever be so dark to me, with 
its bright threshold and its whisper- 
ing tree ! — N. P. Willis, 

Woman, 

Woman is the masterpiece. — Confu- 
cius. 


Woman is a miracle of divine con- 
tradictions. — M ichelet. 


Her step is music, and her voice is 
song. — Bailey. 


Earth's noblest thing, a woman per- 
fected. — James Russell Lowell. 


Nature intended that woman should 
be her masterpi^e. — -Lessing. 

Women have the genius of charity. 
— E. W. Legouv^. 


I^licacy in woman is strength. — 
Lichtenberg. 


. A woman’s fitness comes by fits.-^ 
Shakespeare. 


One tongue is sufficient for a wom- 
an. — ^Attributed to Milton. 


The enigma of the nineteenth een^ 
tury. — Victor Hugo. 


W^'ornen, like princes, find few real 
friends. — Lord Lyttleton. 


W^oman is the lesser man. — Tenny- 
son. 


Who is it can read a woman?' 
Shakespeare. 


When women sue, they sue to be 
denied. — Young. 


The society of woman is the ele- 
ment of good manners.— Goethe. 


There is a womfm at the beginning 
of all great things. — Lamartine. 


If women were humbler, men would 
be honester. — Vanbrugh. 


There are few women whose ehanu 
survives their beauty. — La Rochefou- 
cauld. 


She moves a goddess, and she looks 
a queen. — Homer. 


Fine by defect, and delicately weak, 
— Pope. 


Women see through Claude IiOi\ 
raines. — Emerson. 

Men are misers, and women prod- 
jigal, in affection.— Lamartine. 


Her stature tall— I hate a dumpy 
woman. — Byron. 


A woman is easily governed, if a 
man takes her in hand*— La Brqy^rei 


Sensibility is the power of woman. 
— Lavater. 


A shameless woman Is the womt 
of men. — Young. 


What woman can resist the force of 
praise ? — Gay. 


Divination seems heightened and 
raised to its hlgh^t pnwe^ In worn* 
an, — -Amos Bronson Alcott. 
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The crown of creation. — Herder. “ 


The woman that deliberates is lost. 
•—Addison. 


A cunning woman is a knavish fool. 
— Lord Lyttleton. 


A woman in love is a very poor 
judge of character. — J. G. Holland. 


’T is modesty that makes them seem 
divine. — ShakespeSre. 


Woman is at best a contradiction 
Btill.^ — Pope. 


The eternal feminine doth draw ns 
an. — Goethe. 


Women forgive injuries, but never 
forget slights. — Thomas 0. Halibur- 
ton. 


Who does know the bent of wom- 
an’s fantasy. — Spenser. 


A woman’s noblest station is re- 
treat. — Lord Ijyttleton. 


The beauty of a lovely woman is 
like music. — George Eliot. 


Great women belong to history and 
to self-sacrifice. — Leigh Hunt. 


Natht® is in earn|gst when she 
makes a woman.— BTolt^es. 


A woman’s lot is h?ade for her by 
the love she accepts. — George Eliot 


Would you hurt a woman worst, 
aim at her affections. — Lew Wallace. 


Not for herself was woman first 
created, nor yet to be man’s idol, but 
his mate.— -Mrs. Norton. 


Th« sweeteit noise on earth, a womah^s 
tongue; 

A string which bath no discord. 

—Barry Cornwall* 


By her we first were taught the 
wheedling arts.— Gay* 


To a gentleman every woman is a 
lady In tight of her sex. 


The happiest women, like the hap* 
piest nations, have no history.— 
George Eliot. 


If the heart of a man is depressed with 
cares, 

The mist is dispell’d when a woman api 
pears. —Gay. 


And when a lady’s in the case, 

You know all other things give place. 

— Gay. 


A woman’s hopes are woven of sun- 
beams ; a shadow annihilates them. — 
George Eliot. 


If thou wouldest please the ladies, 
thOu must endeavor to make them 
pleased with themselves. — Fuller. 


Woman is the Sunday of man: not 
his repose only, but his joy; the salt 
of his life. — Michelet. 


Woman’s grief is like a summer 
storm, short as it is violent, — Joanna 
Baillie. 


What mighty woes 

To thy imperial race from woman rose. 

— Homer. 


O woman, woman, when to ill thy mind 
Is bent, all hell contains no fouler fiend. 

— Homer. 


The brain women never interest us 
like the heart women ; white roses 
please less than red. — ^Holmes- ' 


Women can less easily surmount 
their coquetry than their passions, — ' 
Rochefoucauld. 


A handsome woman is a jewel; a 
good woman is a treasure^ — Saadi. ' 


Woman’s faith, and woman’s tru&t, 

Write the characters in dust. — Scott 


Woman has this in common with 
angels, that .suffering beings belong es- 
pecially to her. — ^Balzac. 


Be to her virtues very kind: 

Be to her faults a little olmd. 

— ^Prior. 


But what is woman? Only one of 
nature’s agreeable blunders.— ^wley* 
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Honor women! They strew celes- 
tial roses on the pathway of our ter- 
restrial life. — Boiste. 


If you resent, and -wish*' a woman ill, . 

But turn her o’er one moment to her will. 

—Young, 

$ 

Women were made to give our eyes delight; 


A female sloven is an odious sight 

— Young. 


To speak but little becomes a wom- 
an ; and she is best adorned who is 
in plain attire. — Democritus. 


A woman needs a stronger hea<J 
than her own for counsel — she should 
marry. — Calderon. 

Whafs a table richly spread 
Without a woman at its head? 

— T, Wharton. 

Pretty women without religion are 
like flowers without perfume. — Hein- 
rich Heine. 

The desire to please everything hav- 
ing eyes seems inborn in maidens. — 
Salamon Gessner. 


Women are a new race, recreated 
since the world received Christianity. 
—Beecher. 

It is against womanhood to be for- 
ward in their own wishes. — Sir P. 

Sidney. 

Women have more heart and more 
imagination than men. — Lamartine. 

There are in woman^s eyes two 
sorts of tears, — the one of grief, the 
other of deceit. — Pythagoras. 

Men who flatter women do not know 
them ; men who abuse them know 
them atill less. — Mme. de Salm. 

Women have a genius for love ; 
men can only learn the art indiffer- 
entlyi' — De Maistre. 

The pearl is the image of purity, 
but woman is purer than the pearL 
— Bourdon. 

Woman, last at the cross, and ear-i 
liest at the grave. — B. S. Barrett. 

Where wonld the power of women 
be, were it not for the vanity of men? 
— Marie Ebner-Eschenbach. 

Women are extreme in all points. 
They are better or worse than men. 
Bruyfere. 

The world was sad I — the garden was a 
wild I 

And man, the hermit, sigh’d— till woman 
smiled. — Campbell. 

The test of civilization is the ^ti- 
mate of woman.— George W. Curtis, 


What could a woman’s head contrive 
Which it would not know how to excuse? 

— Lessing. 

Honor women! they entwine and 
weave heavenly roses in our earthly 
life.— Schiller. 

A noble man is led by woman’s gen- 
tle words. — Goethe. 

A woman is always changeable and 
capricious. — Virgil. 

— 

A woman, and by so much nearer 
heaven as that makes one. — Beecher. 

A woman either loves or hates : she 
knows no toaeijljum. — Syrus. 

"Women that are the least bashful 
are often the most modest, — Colton. 

Where women are, the better things 
afe implied if not si>oken.— A. Bron- 
son Alcott 

Women especially as to be talked 
to as below men, and above ohfldr^tt. 
— Lord Chesterfield. 

The woman in us still VT<mMm 
a deceit like that begun In the gmy 
den* — Glanvill. 

A clever woman has milliomi ol 
bom foes, — all stupid men,— Mark 
Ebner-Eschenbach* 

A woman Is seldom routed to great 
and courageous cxertimi but wh«i 
something most dear to Iter Is In to 
mediate danger.-^oajina O^UliS* 
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Wretched, un-idea’d girls. — Sam’l 
Jehnson. 


There are female women, and there 
are male women. — Charles Buxton. 


Men at most dilBEer as heaven and 
earth : but women, worst and best, 
as heaven and hell. — Tennyson. 


Very few men understand the true 
significance of contentment ; women 
alone illustrate it.' — Mme. Beluzy. 


She is not made to be the admira- 
tion of everybody, but the happinessr 
of one. — Burke. 


Women are never stronger than 
when they arm themselves with their 
weakness. — Madame du Deffand. 


And whether coldness, pride, or virtue, 
dignify 

A womans so she'a good, what does it sig- 
nify? —Byron. 


When she had i^assed, it seemed 
like the ceasing of exquisite music. — 
’Longfellow. 

"Tis the greatest misfortune in na- 
ture for a woman to want a confi- 
dant — Farquhar. 


If there be any one whose power 
is in beauty, tn purity, in goodness. 
It is a woman. — Henry Ward Beecher. 


What will not woman, gentle woman, dare, 
When strong affection stirs her spirit up. 

—Southey. 


.a onc^ made eg^ual to man, 

« superior.— rSocrates. 

4 ittlOt tifiy, pretty, witty, charm- 


The twart oi tie#.^o«sewhood kmov^s 
whtM It* own sphere i% and nevet 
iseks to stray b eyro it 1— Hawthor®^ 

Hesven gpive to woman fhe peculiar grace 
TO to ween, and cuUv human race. 

♦—Pope. 


Wmaien are like pictures: no 

.wall# h® the hands of a foot till he 


hears men ot sense bid high for the 
purchase. — Farquhar. 


Woman! thou loveliest gift that here below 
Man can receive, or Providence bestow. 

— Praed. 


The foundation of domestic happi- 
ness is faith in the virtue of woman. 
— Landor. 


Most women indulge in idle gossip, 
which is the henchman of rumor and 
scandal. — Octave Peuillet. 


A woman set on anything will walk 
right through the moral crockery with- 
out wincing. — 0. D. Warner. 


The taste forever refines in the 
study of women. — N. P. Willis, 


A wretched woman is more unfor- 
tunate than a wretched man. — Victor 
Hugo. 


Oh, pearl of all things, woman ! 
Adored be the artist who created thee I 
— Schiller. 


Man forms and educates the world ; 
but woman educates man. — Julie Bu- 
row. 


A good woman is a hidden treasure ; 
who discovers her will do well not to 
boast about it. — La Bocbefoucauld. 

Woman is the salvation or destruc- 
tion of the family. She carries its 
destinies in the folds of her man- 
tle. — Amiel. 


All the women in the world would 
not make me lose an hour. — ^Napo- 
leon I. 


There is no jewel in the world so 
valuable as a chaste and virtuous 
woman*— MUervantes. 


The puw the gol^dp v^seL. 
wm reafily ifi'it.hentr iw'wh^r 
ot Vweh * sobtiqr* th^am 
that of men.— -Bich'tei'. S 


If we require more pOrfectioh from 
women than from ourselves, it is db« 
ing them honor. — ^Br. Johnson. 
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, It, is valueless .to, a woman to be 
young unless pretty, or to be pretty 
unless young. — La Rochefoucauld. 


Woman^s honor is nice as ermine, 
will hot bear a soil. — Dryden. 


And whispering, “I will ne’er con- 
sent” — consented. — Byron. 


Woman’s love is writ in water I 
Woman’s faith is traced on sand! 

—W. E. Aytoun. 


Thou art a woman, 

And that is saying the best and worst of 
, fhee. , — Bailey. 


For the nature of women is closely 
allied to art. — Goethe. 


In matters of business, no woman 
stops at integrity.’ — Dr. Johnson. 


O woman! thou wert fashioned to beguile: 
So have all sages said, all poets sung. 

— Jean Ingelow. 


Woman is a flower that breathes 
its perfume in the shade only. — ^La- 
,me^nais. 

I’ve seen your stormy seas and stormy 
women, 

And pity lovers rather more than seamen. 

— Byron. 


A rosebud set with little wilful thorns, 

And sweet as Enghsh air could make her, 
she. — Tennyson. 


Maids must be wives and mothers, to fulfil 
Th’ entire and holiest end of woman’s being, 
—Frances Anne Kemble. 


Most women will forgive an insult 
rather than a slight. — Colton. 


How the best state to know? — it is found 
out 

Like the best woman;— that least talked 
about. — Schiller. 


Woman is like the reed which bends 
to every breeze, but breaks not in the 
tempest — Whately. 


There is no gown or garment that 
worse^ becomes a woman than wheu 
she will be wise. — Martin Luther. 


Most men like in women what is 
most opposite their own characters. — > 
Fielding. 


We cannot fight for love, as men may do; 
We should be woo’d, and were not made to 
woo. —Shakespeare. 


He bears an honorable 'mind, 

And will not use a Woman lawlessly. 

— Shakespeare. 


If ladies be but young and fair, 
They have the gift to know it. 

— Shakespeare. 


She is a woman, therefore may be woo’d; 
She is u woman, therefore may be won. 

— Shakespeare. 


Ah me, how weak a thing 
The heart of woman is I — Shakespeare. 


Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety. — Shakespeare. 


A child of our grandmother Eve, 
a female; or, for thy more sweet un* 
derstanding, a woman. — Bhakeapeare. 


Women are soft, mild, pitiful, and flexible; 
Thou, stern, obdurate, flinty, rough, re* 
morseless. — Sntkespeare. 


Womfeu are the poetry o? the world, 
in tbe same sense as tha stars are the 
poetry of heaven. — Hargrave. 


O most delicate fiend! 
Who is’t can read a woman? 

—Shakespeare* 


A woman impudent and mannish grown 
Is not more loath’d than an efleminate man. 

, —Shakespeare, 


Fear and niceuew, the bandmaltja 
of all women, or more truly, woman 
its pretty self.— Shakeipeare. 


Grace was in all her steps, heaven !n her 

In every gesture dignity and love. 

— hdlton* 


Have you not heard it said full oft, 

A woman’s nay doth stand for 

—Shakespeare, 


TJhey are tbe bo^B, tbe arts, tbe 
academies, that i^ow, imd 

Dourish all tbe 
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Kindness jn woman, not their beau- 
teous looks, shall win my love, — 
Shakespeare. 


As soon as she begins to be ashamed 
of what she ought not, she will not 
be ashamed of what she ought. — Livy. 


My latest found, 
Heaven’s last best gift, itiy ever new de- 
light I — Milton. 


A woman mov’d is like a fountain troubled, 
Muddy, ill-seeming, thick, bereft of beauty. 

-—Shakespeare. 


For nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to study household good. 

— Milton, 


It is less difficult for a woman to 
obtain celebrity by her genius than 
to be forgiven for it. — Brissot. 


She is like ivy, which grows beau- 
tifully so long as it twines round 
a tree, but is of no use when sepa- 
rated. — Moli&re. ' 


Where woman is held in honor, there 
the gods are well pleased; where she 
receives no honor, all holy acts are 
void and fraitlesh. — Manu. 


A vroman’s faults, be they never so 
small, cast a shadow which all her 
virtues cannot dispel. — Achilles Poin- 
celot. 


She was his life. 

The dcean to the river of his thoughts, 
W^hieh terminated ait — tlyron. 


Xbiere are three things I have al- 
ways loved and never understood, — 
paintings, music, and woman.-*-Fon- 
tei^elle. 


But O ye lords of intellectual, 

Inform us truly, have they not henpecked 
you all ? » ByrptL 


A beautiful womim witbaut dsced 
principles may be likened to those 
fair but rootless flowers which flloat 
in driven by every breeze,-— 

Lady Bleiisington. 

Khey govern these sweet- 

liimed women* because beauty is the 
index of a larger fact than wisd,om* i 
-O. W, Holmes. 


.Woman is mistress of the art of 
cwpietely irdhittering the life of the 
person on whom she depends. — Goethe. 


Women havtf in gwyal, but om 
oto<Kt,’?whioh is their beauty; upon 
which scarce any. flattery is too gross 
fm Ihem.— rOhesterflelflt 

, corporeal enoph to attest hu- 
manity, yet fumclently, transparent to 
iet the celestial origin shine through, 


When a woman haft ceased to be 
onlt^ tab same to , ns» it batters little 
fcow different she become# — Landor. 


Woman is superlative ; the best lead- 
er in life, the best guide in happy 
days, the best consoler in sorrow. — 
Seume. 


There is on earth no greater treas- 
ure or more desirable possession for 
man, than a woman who truly loves 
him. — Sainte-Poi. 


All women are, in some degree/ 
poets in imagination, angels ip heart, 
and diplomatists in mind. — Kirmian» 
uel Gonzales. 


Endurance is the prerogative of 
woman, enabling the gentlest to suf» 
for what would cause terror to man- 
hood. — Wieland. 


' The honor of woman is badly 
guarded when it is guarded by keys 
and spies. Ho womah ia honest who 
does not wish to be.^-T-Ad;:iah Lj^uppy- 

If you would know the political 
land moral condition of a people* aeW 
as to the position of its women.-r- 
Alm4-Martin. * - 


A clever, ugly man every now and 
then is successful #ith the IhJIies; 
but a handsome- fool is IrresistiWe. — 
ThacISray. ’ ‘ 


Never expect women to be sf/iceye, 
so long as they are educated to thmh 
that thel^rst aim in life ts to i lea^ 

- — Marfe Hbtten-ESchehbach. ^ 
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There are three things a wise man 
w^ill not trust, — the wind, the sun- 
shine of an April day, and womans 
plighted faith.— Southey. 


A young man rarely gets a better 
vision of himself than that which is 
reflected from a true woman’s eyes; 
for God Himself sits behind them.— 
J. G. Holland. 


Women equitable, logical, 
terly just I Mercy upon us I if they 
were, population would cease, the 
world would be a howling wilderness. 
— Thackeray. 


A woman possessing nothing but 
outward advantages is like a flower 
without fragrance, a tree without 
fruit. — Regnier. 


Men, some to business, some to pleasure 

n""’ . . . * _ *. 

Men, some to quiet, some to public stjifCi 
But every lady would be queen for me. 


Happiness lends poetic charms to 
woman, and dress adorns her like a 
delicate tinge of rouge.— Balzac. 


All a woman has to do in this 
world is contained within the duties 
of a daughter, a sister, a wife and a 
mother. — Steele. 


Most of their faults women owe to 
us, whilst we are indebted to them 
for most of our better qualities.— 
Charles Lemesle. 


He ploughs the waves, sows the 
sand, and hopes to gather the wind 
in a net, who places his hopes on the 
heart of woman. — Sannazaro. 


A clever woman often compromises 
her husband; a stupid woman only 
compromises herself. — Talleyrand. 

Women ^0 not transgress the bounds 
of defebrtim so often as -men ; but when 
they ' do,* they go greater lengths. — 
Colton. 


Woman’s power is over the affec- 
tions. ’A beautiful dominion is hers, 
but she risks its forfeiture when she 
seeks to extend it. — ^Bovee. 


Beshrcw my heart, but it is wond’rous 
strange; 

Sure there is som,«thipg more than witch- 
craft in them, 

That masters ev’n the wisest of us all. 

— Rowe. 


A pretty woman^s worth some pmns to see. 
Nor is she spoiled, I take it, if a crown 
Completes the forehead pale Sud . tresses, 
pure, — Robert Browning. 


A woman’s heart is just like a lith- 
ographer’s stone, — what is once writ- 
ten upon it cannot be rubbed out — 
Thackeray. 


As for the women, though we acorn 
and flout them, we may live with, hut 
cannot live without them. — ^Hrydem 


A tact which surpassed the tact 
of her sex as much as the tact of her 
sex surpasses the tact of ours.- — ^Ma* 
caulay. 

The empire of woman is an empite 
of softness, of address, of complacency. 
Her commands are caresses, her men^ 
aces are tears. — Rousseau. 


The world is the book of women. 
Whatever knowledge they may po«»e«s 
is fnore obrnmnnly acquired by obser- 
vation than by reading.— Rouaseau. 


A woman may be ugly, lU-ahaped, 
wicked, ignorant, silly, and atupid, 
but hardly ever ridiculous. — I^uls 
Hesnoyers. 


Women are engaged to men by the 
favors they grant them; men art dla- 
engaged by the same favors.— Bruy^ 


The errors of women spring almost 
always from her faith in the |god or 
her confldence in the true/— Bateiak 


O woman I in ordinary eases so mere 
a mortal, bow, in the great and we 
events of life, dost thou swell 
the angelT — Bulwer-Lytton* 


Women have more strength fa tdw^r 
looks than we |mve In onr laws, and 
morjs pqiptrer M, teaA than wa 
have t>y our 
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Women see through and through 
each other; and often we most ad- 
mire her whom they most scorn. — ; 
Charles Buxton. 

There is in every true woman^s 
heart a spark of heavenly fire, which 
beams and blazes in the dark hours 
of adversity. — Washington Irving. 

Our sex bears the disgrace not only 
of a great deal of genuine poltroon- 
ery, but also of mucn which is mere 
affectation. — Frances Power Cobbe. 

Women should be doubly careful of 
their conduct, since appearances often 
injure them as much as faults. — 
Oirard. 

What we call in men wisdom is in 
'Women prudence. It is a partiality to 
call one greater than the other. — 
Steele, 

The world is so unjust that a fe- 
male heart which has been once touch- 
ed Is thought forever blemished. — 
Steele. 

God has placed the genius of wom- 
en in their hearts, because the works 
of this genius are always works of 
iove.*— Lamartine. 

The woman who is resolved to be 
respected can make herself *80 even 
amidst an army of soldiers.-— Cervan- 
tes. 

it makes sweet human music, —oh ! 
the speiJf that haunt the trembling; 
tafe a bright>eye.d miden tells ^-Bd-' 
win AmcA 

And when a woman says she loves 
a man, the man must hear her, though 
fee , 1 ^ hm* not,-^Mrs. Browning. 

It goes fkr to reconciling me to 
betM a woman whe® I reflect that I 
am mm In no danger of ever marry- 
ing one. — ^Lady Montagu. 

wisest woman you talk with 
lit %mant of something that yon 
Itow, hut an elegant woman never 
ibi^ets her el^noe.^ — ^Hofenea 


Every blue-stocking will remain a 
spinster as long as there are sensible 
men on the earth. — Rousseau. 

A bluestocking is the scourge of her 
husband, children, friends, servants, 
and every one. — Rousseau. 

Women wish to be loved without a 
why or a wherefore ; not because they 
are pretty, or good, or well-bred, or 
graceful, or intelligent, but because 
they are themselves. — Amiel. 

I am very fond of the company of 
ladies. I like their beauty, I like their 
delicacy, I like their vivacity, and I 
like their silence. — Samuel Johnson. 

Are women books? says Hodge, then, wpuld 
mine were 

An Almanack, to change her every year. 

— Benjamin Franklin. 

For silence and a, chaste reserve is 
woman’s genuine praise, and to remain 
quiet within the house, — Euripides. 

A woman too often reasons from her 
heart; hence two-thirds of her mis- 
takes and her troubles. — ^Bulwer-Lyt- 
ton. 

Next to God, we are indebted to 
women, first for life itself, and then 
for making it worth having. — Bovee. 

She hugged <-hc offender, and forgave thi 
offence; 

Seac to the last. — ^Dryden. 


My only books 
Were woman’s looks, 

And folly’s all they’ve taught me. 

TTrMoore^ 

Women are like thermometers, which 
on a sudden application of heat sink at 
first a few degrees, as a preliminary 
m rising a good many.— Richter. 

A woman’s best, qualities do not re- 
side in her intellect, but in her affec- 
tions. She gives refreshment by her 
sympathies, rather than by her knowl- 
edge. — ^Samuel Smiles. 

I know the nature of wmmemj 
yon will, they will not ? when yot?wil 
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not^ they come of their own accord.— like in the instant power of reflection. 
Terence. — Chamfort. 


She hath a natural wise sincerity, a 
simple truthfulness, and these have 
lent her a dignity as moveless as the 
centre. — Lowell. 


* I have often thought that the nature 
of women was inferior to that of men 
in general, but superior in particular. 
— Lord Greville. 


Loveliest of women! heaven is in thy soul. 
Beauty and virtue shine forever round thee, 
Brightening each other! thou art all divine. 

— Addison. 


Offend her, and she knows not to forgive; 
Oblige her, and she’ll hate you while you 
live. —Pope. 


O loving woman, man’s fulfillment, sweet, 
Completing him not otherwise complete! 
How void and useless the sad remnant left 
Were he of her, his nobler part, bereft. 

— Abraham Colesi 


Without our hopes, without our fears, 
Without the home that plighted love en 
dears, 

Without the smile from partial beauty won, 
Oh! what were man? — a world without a 
sun. — Campbell. 


Men can he great when great occasions call: 
In little duties women find their spheres, 
The narrow cares that cluster round the 
hearth, - — R. H. Stoddard. 


A woman mixed of such fine elements 
That were all virtue and religion dead 
She’d make them newly, being what she 
was. — George Eliot. 


How sweetly sounds the voice of a good 
' woman ! 

It is so seldom heard, that,' when it^ speaks, 
It ravishes all senses. — Massinger, 


A woman’s rank 

Lies in the fulness of her woinanhood: 
Therein alone she is ro3mI. 

— George Eliot. 


Pleasure is to women what the sun 
is to the flower ; if moderately enjoyed, 
it beautifies, it refreshes, and it im- 
proves ; if immoderately, it withers, 
deteriorates and destroys. — Colton. 


Women are much more like each 
other than men : they have, in truth, 
but two passions, vanity and love; 
these are their universal characteris- 
tics. — Chesterfield. 


A virtuous mind in a fair body is 
indeed a fine picture in a good light, 
and therefore it is no wonder that it 
makes the beautiful sex all over 
charms. — Addison. 


*Tis beauty, that doth oft make women 


*Tis virtue, that doth make them most ad- 
mired; 

*Tis government, that makes them seem 
divine. — Shakespeare. 


A woman is the most inconsistent 
compound of obstinacy and self-sacri- 
fice that I am ac<iuainted with. — 
Richter. 


One woman is fair ; yet I am well : 
another is wise; yet I am well; an- 
other virtuous ; yet I am well. But till 
all graces be in one woman, One 
woman shall not come in my graeei— ■ 
Shakespeare. 


Men’s hearts and faces are always 
wide asunder; women’s are not only 
in close connection, but are mirror- 


On one she smiled, and he was bkatj 
She smiles elsewhere— we make a din I 
But ’twas not love which heaved her 
Fair child! — it was the bliss within. 

— Matthew Arnold. 


fhy daughter# bright thy walk# adorp^ 
Gay as the gilded iunmer Iky, 
Sweet as the dewy mllk-wld^ tnom. 


Bear as the raptured thrill o! 


oy. 
turni. 


You forget to© mueh 
That every creature, female as the male, 
Stands smgle in responsible act and 
thought, 

As also in birth and deirth, 

— E. B. Browning, 


The majority of women have no 
principles of their own ; they art 
auided by the heart, and daimid lot’ 
their own csondu^, upon that ^ the 
men they i 
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To sec heff is to love her, 

And love but her forever; 

Tor nature made her what she is. 
And never made anither! 

— Burns. 


To describe women, the pen should 
be^ dipped in the humid colors of the 
rainbow, and the paper dried with the 
dust gathered from the wings of e 
butterfly. — Diderot. 


Auld nature swears, the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes, 0; 
Her 'prentice han' she tried on man» 
And then she made the lasses, O. 

— Burns, 


f>h. Woman, perfect woman! what distrac- 
tion 

^as meant to mankind when thou wast 
made a devil! 

What an inviting hell invented. 

■ — Beaumont and Fletcher. 


The souls of women' are so small. 
That some believe they’ve none at all; 
Or, if they have, like cripples, still 
They’ve but one faculty, the will. 

—Butler. 


But she was a soft landscape df mild 
earth, 

Where all was harmony, and calm, and 
quiet, 

Luxuriant, budding; cheerful without 
mirth. ‘ — Byron. 


A tigress robb’d of young, a lioness, 

Or any Interesting beast of prey, 

Are similes at hand for the distress 
Of ladies who cannot have their own way. 

' — Byron. 


Some wait*; some draw; some fathom the 
abyss 

Of metaphysics; others are content , 

With the most moderate shme as 

wits, , 

Whfle others have a genius turn d for fits. 

— Byron. 


I m resolved to grow fat and look 
yotjpg till forty, ana thexi slip out of 
wprlifl with the first wrlnW^ and 
the r^ntatlon of fiv^ and twenty. — 
iScyden, 


What furniture can give such finish 
t# a mm m a tmd^r woman’s face? 
and is there any harmony of tints that 
has such ftlrrfngs of delight as the 
swift modulations of her voice?— 
George Ullot. 


Wom^ never truly command till 
they have given their promise to obey; 
and they are never in more danger of 
being made slaves than when the men 
a^ at their feet— Farquhar. 


To think of the part one little wom^ 
an can play in the life of a man, so 
that to renounce her may be a very 
good imitation of heroism, and to win 
her may be a discipline. — George 
Eliot 


Let men say what they will; ac- 
cording to the experience I have 
learned, I require in married women 
the economical virtue above all other 
virtues. — Fuller. 


If thou wouldst hear what seemly is 
and fit, inquire of noble woman ; they 
can tell, who in life’s common usage 
hold their place by graceful deed and 
aptly chosen word. — Goethe. 


• At present the most valuable gift 
which can be bestowed on women is 
something to do, which they can do 
well and worthily, and thereby main- 
tain themselves. — James A. Garfield. 


I am a woman^ — therefore I may not 
Call to him, cry to him, 

Fly to him, ^ 

Bid him delay not! 

— R. W. Gilder. 


When lovely woman stoops to folly, 

And finds too late that men betray, 

What charm can soothe her melancholy? 
What art can wash her guilt away? 

— Goldsmith. 


First, then, a woman will, or won’t, depend 
on’t; 

If she will do’t, she will; and there’s an 
end on’t. 

But if she won’t, since safe and sbund 
your trust is, 

Feat is affront, and jealousy injustice. 

— Aaron Hill. 


Women of forty always fancy they 
have found the Fountain of Youth, 
aud that they remain young in the 
midst of the ruins of their day.— Ar- ' 
sfae Houssage. ' 


Teach him to live unto God and 
uuto thee; and he will discover that 
women, like the plants in woods, de* 
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riv^ their softaess and tenderness from 
the shade.— r-Landor. 


When greater perils men environ. 
Then women show a front of iron; 
And, gentle in their manner, they 
Do bold things in a qpiet way. 

,, — Thomas Dunn English. 

And where she went, the flowers took 
thickest root. 

As she had sow’^d them with her odorous 
fool* — Ben Jonson. 


I never addressed myself in the lan- 
guage bf decency and friendship to a 
woman, ‘whether civilized or savage, 
without receiving a decent and friend- 
ly answer. — Ledyard. 

A Lady with a lamp shall stand 
In the great history of the land, 

A noble type of good. 

Heroic womanhood. 

— Longfellow. 


Oh! why did God, 


create at last 


This novelty on earth, this fair defect 
Of nature, and not fill the world at once 
With men as angels without feminine. 

— Milton. 


O fairest of creation I last and best 
Of all God’s works! creature in whom 
excel!’ d 

Whatever can to sight or thought be 
form’d 

Holy, divine, good, amiable, or sweet! 

— Milton. 



O woman, born first to believe us; 

Yea> also born first to forget; 

Born first to betray and deceive us. 

Yet first to repent and regret 

— Joaquin Miller. 


O woman! whose form and whose soul 
Are the spell and the light of each path we 
pursue; 

Whether sunn’d in the tropica, or chill'd 
at the pole, 

If woman be there, there is fiappinegs too. 

—Moore. 


There is nothing by which I 
through life, more profited by than the 
just observations, the good opinion,, 
and the sincere and gentle encourage-, 
ment of amiable and sensible womw* 

■ — Romilly. 


0, if the loving, closed heart of a 
good woman should open before a man. 


how much controlled tenderness, how 
many veiled sacrifices and dumb vir- 
tues, would he see reposing therein? — 
Richter. 


Allgels listen when she speaks; 

She’s my delight, all mankind’s wonder; 
But my jealous heart would break 
Should we live one day asunder. 

—Earl of Rochester. 


Women, like summer storms, awhile are 
cloudy. 

Burst out in thunder and hapetuous 
showers: 

But straight the sun of beauty dawnt 
abroad, 

And all the fair horizon is serene, 

— Rowe. 


Women have many faults, but of the 
many this is the greatest, that they 
please themselves too much, and give 
too little attention to pleasing the 
men. — Plautus. 


And yet believe me, good as well as iU« 
Woman’s at best a contradiction still 
Heaven, when it strives to polish all it can 
Its last best work, but forms a softer man. 

—Pope. 

- To the disgrace of men It Is seen 
that there are women both more wls© 
to judge what evil is expected, and 
more constant to bear it when it l» 
happened. — Sir P. Sidney. 


One moral’s plain— without more fuss; 
Man’s social happiness all rests on uis 
Through all the drama — whether damn’d Of 
not — 

Love gilds the scene, and women guide the 
plot —Sheridan. 


The prevailing mannera of an age 
depend, more than are aware of, or 
are willing to allow, op the conduct of 
the wotnen ; this ts one of the principal 
things on which the great machine of 
human society turns, — Blair. 

Why are bodies soft, and wei^ and 
smooth, 

Unapt to toil and trouble In the world, 

But that our soft condiUota, and on» 
hearts, 

Should well agree with our external parts. 

Sbakei^^Wo. 

Howeret we do praiae 0Ur%lY«i. oitf 
fancier are more giMl’ and toIii® . 
more longd^ 
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and won, than women’s are. — Shake- 
speare. 

Fair ladies mask’d are roses in their bud: 
Dismask’d, their damask sweet commixture 
shown, 

Are angels veiling clouds, or roses blown. 

— Shakespeare. 

If, one by one, you wedded all the world. 
Or from the all that arc took something 
good. 

To make a perfect woman, she you kill’d 
Would be unparallel’d. — Shakespeare. 

I thank God I am not a woman, to 
be touched with so many giddy of- 
fences as He hath generally taxed 
their whole sex withal. — Shakespeare. 

Make the doors upon a woman’s wit, 
and it will out at the casement; shut 
that, and It will out at the key-hole; 
te^Op that, it will fly with the smoke 
opt at the chimney. — Shakespeare. 
1 

I grant I am a woman, but withal, 

A woman that l4ord Brutus took to wife: 
I grant I am. a woman; but withal 
A woman Cato’s daughter. 

j —Shakespeare. 

They ne^e?! reason,' dt, if they do, 
they either d^aw correct ihfemces 
from wrong premises or wr^hi; mfer- 
ences from correct premises; and they 
always poke the fire from the top. — 
Whaf^ly. 

A# and' sweet; fair brow seemed 
Eternal as the H&t 

And like the broors low' song, her voice,— • 
A sound which could not die: 

, , I ’ . . —Whittier. - 

Sweet promptings unto kindest deeds 
Were in her very look; 

We read her face, as one who reads 
A tme and holy b<k>k. — Whittier. 

She was a landscape of mild earth, ^ 
Where all was hdrmony, and calm, and 

Euxuriaatj budding; che^ul without mirth, 
Which, if not happineas» i» oinch more 
nigh it 

Than m yottr mlglrty paesions. 

' ’ ' —Byron. 

anidnnt pfeachlng, exhorta- 
tl<&f iWpith/, bwtevojience, will ren- 
itr 11^ tcmilmn of our wcrking- 
wmm what it shdnid he so loni^ as 


the kitchen and the needle are sulr 
stantially their only resources. — Hor^ 
ace Greeley, 

Then, my good girls, be more than women, 
wise: 

At least be more than I was; and be surO 
You credit anything the light gives life to 
Before a man. 

—Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Woman, they say, was only made of man*. 
Mcthinks ’tis strange they should be S'^ 
unlike I 

It may be all the best was cut away. 

To make the woman, and the naught wa3i 
left 

Behind with him. 

—Beaumont and Fletcher. 

A woman’s counsel brought us first to woe. 
And made her man his paradise forego, 
Where at heart’s ease he liv’d; and mighi 
have been 

As free from sorrow as he was from sin. 

— Dryden. 

They the royal-hearted women are 
Who nobly love the noblest, yet have grace 
I^”'or needy suffering lives in lowliest place. 
Carrying a choicer sunlight in their smile. 
The neavenliest ray that pitieth the vile. 

— George Eliot. 

0 woman ! woman! thou sbouldest 
have few sins of thine own to answer 
for^ Thou art the author of such a 
boPk of follies in a man that it would 
peed the tears of all the angels to blot 
the record out — Bulwer-Lytton. 

Nature has given women two pain- 
ful but heavenly gifts, which distin- 

f ‘ uieh them, and often raise them above 
uman nature, ^-Kiompassion and en- 
thusiasm. By coDhpassion, they devote 
themselves; hj ^thuslasm they exalt 
themselves. — LameWine. ^ , . 

Yet When X 

:Kcr loveliness* so absolute site 
And in herself Complete; so know 

Her own, that what she wills to do or igy, 
Scemg wisestt virtuousest, discrecteSt, h^t. 

— Milton. 

Nature sent women into the wprld 
with thfg bridal dower of love, fPr this 
reason, thht they might be, what their 
destination is, mothers, and love chil- 
dren, to whom sacrifices must ever be 
offered, and from whom none are tc 
he ohtaiUed.*^Kichter. 
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The woman must not belong to her- 
self; she is bound to alien destinies. 
But she performs her part best who 
can take freely of her own choice, the 
alien to he'r heart, can bear and foster 
it with sincerity and love. — Richter. 

Woman is the highest, holiest, most 
precious gift to man. Her mission and 
throne is the family, and if anything 
is withheld that would make her more 
efficient, useful, or happy in that 
sphere, she is wronged, and has not her i 
rights. — John Todd. 

A maid 

That paragons description and wild fame; 
One that excels the quirks of blazoning 
pens, 

And in the essential vesture of creation 
Does tire the ingener. — Shakespeare. 

Her sighs will make a battery in his breast; 
Her tears will pierce into a marble heart; 
The tiger will be mild whiles she doth 
mourn ; 

And Nero will be tainted, with remorse, 

To hear and see her plaints. 

— Shakespeare. 

I have often reflected within myself 
on thi§ unaccountable humor in 
womankind, of being smitten with 
everything that is showy and super- 
ficial ; and on the numberless evils that 
befall the sex from this light fantas- 
tical disposition. — Addison. 

What ^ strapge thing is man I and what 'a. 
s^tranger ' 

Is woinan’! What a whirlwind is her 
head, ' * ' ’ ' ' ' 

And what a whirlpool full of depth and 
danger 

Is all the rest about her. — Byron. 

A worthless woman! mere cold clay 
As all false things are I but so fair, 
She takes the breath of men away 
Who gaze upon her unaware: 

I would not play her larcenous tricks 
To have her looks! 

— E. B, Browning. 

An inconstant woman is one who is 
no longer in love ; a ^Ise woman -is 
one who is already in iove with an- 
other person; a fickle woman is she, 
who neither knows whom she loves nor 
whether she loves or not; and the in- 
different woman, one who do^ not 
love at all. — Bniydre. 


Man has subdued the world, but 
woman has subdued man. Mind and 
muscle have won his victories; love 
and loveliness have gained hers. No 
monarch has been so great, no peasant 
so lowly, that he has not been glad to 
lay his best at the feet of a woman. — 
Grail Hamilton. 


Hei air, her manners, all who saw admired; 
Courteous though coy, and gentle, though 
retired : 

The joy of youth and health her eyes dis- 


play’d, 
And case of 


heart her every look convey’d 
— Crabbe. 


Man pays deference to woman in- 
stinctively, involuntarily, not because 
she is beautiful or truthful or wise or 
foolish or proper, but because she is a 
'woman, and he cannot help it. If she 
descends, he will lower to her level ; if 
she rises, he will rise to her height.— 
Gail Hamilton. 


Some are so uncharitable as to 
think all women bad, and others are 
so credulous as to believe they are all 
good. All will grant her corporeal 
frame more wonderful and more beau- 
tiful than man’s. And can we think 
God Would put a worse Bonl into a 
better body? — Feltham. 

A woman’s wh61e life is a history of 
the affections. The heart is her world : 
dt is there her ambition strives for 
empire; it is there her avarice seeks 
for hidden treasures. She sends forth 
her sympathies on adventure ; she em- 
barks her whole soul in the traffic of 
affection ; and, if shipwrecked, her ease 
is hopeless—for It is a bankruptcy of 
the heart. — Irving. 


Whatever littleness and vanity Is to 
be observed in the minds of women, It 
is, like the cruelty of butchers, a tem- 
per that is wrought into them by that 
life which they are taught and acene* 
tomed to lead. — William Law. 


For if a young lady has that dtecre* 
tion and modesty, without which all 
knowledge is Mttk worthy «b® will 
never make an ostentatiouf parade of 
it, because she wlM rather be Intent on 
acquiring more^thap on dk^layhag 
what she has. — Hannah 
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A female heart is often like marble : 
the cunning stone cutter strikes a thou- 
sand blows without the Parian block 
showing tlie line of a crack ; but all at 
once it breaks asunder into the very 
form which the cunning stone cutter 
has so long been hammering after. — ■ 
Itichtcr. 


The Christian religion alone contemn 
plates the conjugal union in the order 
of nature ; it is the only religion which 
presents woman to man as a com- 
panion ; every other abandons her to 
him as a slave. To religion alone do 
European women owe their liberty. — 
St. Pierre. 


Ladies, stock and tend your hive, 
Trifle not at thirty-five; 

For, howe’er we hoast and strive, 
Tdfe declines from thirty-five; 
lie that ever hopes to thrive 
Must begin by thirty-five. 

— Sam’l Johnson. 


She who makes her husband and 
her children happy, who reclaims the 
one from vice, and trains up the other 
virtue, is a greater character than 
ladies described in romance, whose 
whole occupation is to murder man- 
kind with their eyes.— Goldsmith. 


Our grandsire, ere of Eve possess’d. 

Alone, and e’en in Paradise unblest, 

With mournful looks the blissful scenflO 
survey’d. 

And wander’d in the solitary shade; 

The Maker saw, took pity, and bestow’d 
Woman, the last, the best reserv’d of God 

— Pope. 


O woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 

And variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou! 

— ^Walter Scott. 


0 woman! lov«]^ woman! Nature made 
thee 

To temper manj we had been brutes with- 
out you. 

Angels are painted fair to look like you; 

There’s in you iall that we believe of 
heaven, 

Amazing brightness, purity, and truth, i 

Eternal joy, and everlasting love, 

—Otway. 


01 bless’d with temper, whose unclouded 
ray 

Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day: 

She who can own a sister’s chamis, or hear 
Sighs for a daughter with un wounded ear; 
She who ne’er answers till a husband cools. 
Or, if she rules him, never shows she rules- 

— Pope. 


Her passions are made of nothing 
but the finest part of pure love. We 
cannot call her winds and waters, 
sighs and tears ; they are greater 
storms and tempests than almanacs 
can report. This cannot be cunning in 
her. If it be, she makes a shower of 
rain as well as Jove. — Shakespeare. 


Never give her o’er; 

For scorn at first makes after-love the 
more. 

If she do frown, ’tis not in hate of you. 
But rather to beget more love in you; 

If she do chid^ ’tis not to have you gone, 
For why, the fools are mad if left alone. 

— Shakespeare. 


govern us; let us render 
thewl the more they are eu- 

Wgifeaed. so much the more shall we 
be. Ot w ctlltlmtdon ol the mind of 
women depends the wisdom of men^ It 
is hf wtmm mture writes on the 
hearts of 


With soft, pen^iasite ptoers worn- 
ah the sceptre of the life which 
^ charmeth; she lulls tl»e discord 
Which roars and glows,— -teaches the 
ierce powers which hate each other 
like iends to embrace In the bonds of 
love, and draws together what are foT> 
ever ^ng asund^.-^ehiller. 


Frailtr, thy name is woman! — ■ 

A little montk ©r ere shoes were old 
Witl^wbich she follow’d my poor father’s 

Like l^job^ all tears; — why'sh^, even she, 
^ married with my unme, 

— Snake^pearO. 


Women have tongues of craft, ahd hearts 
of guile, 

jhey will, they will not; fool? ths^t on 
them trust; 

For in thmr speech is death, hell ^ their 
smile. — ?Tasso. 


Christ has lifted woman to a new 
place in the world. And just in pro- 
portion as Christianity has sway, will 
she rise to a higher dignity in human 
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life. What she has now, and what she 
shall have, of privilege and true honor, 
she owes to that gospel which took 
those qualities peculiarly and which 
had been counted weak and un^?^rthy, 
and gave them a divine glory in Christ. 
— Herrick Johnson. 


Without religion, man is an atheist, 
woman is a monster. As daughter, sis- 
ter, wife and mother, she holds in her 
hands, under God, the destinies of hu- 
manity. In the hours of gloom and 
sorrow we look to her for sympathy 
and comfort. Where shall she find 
strength for trial, comfort for sorrow, 
save in that gospel which has given a 
new meaning to the name of “mother,” 
since it rested on the lips of the child 
Jesus? — Bishop Whipple. 


The life of woman is full of woe, 
Toiling on and on and on, 

With breaking heart, and tearful eyes. 
The secret longings that arise, 

Which this world never satisfies! 

Some more, some less, but of the whole 
Not one quite happy, no, not one! 

— Longfellow. 


The very first 

Of human life must^spnng from wo|imn^s 
breast: , . , 

Your first' sn^iail words are taught you 
from her lips; ■ ^ 

Your first tears quench’d hy her, and your 
last sighs 

Too often breath’d out in a woman’s hear-* 
ing. 

When , men have shrunk from the ignoble 
f cafe 

Of watching the last hour of him who led 
them. — Byron. 


'Women in health are the hope of 
the nation. Men who exercise a con- 
trolling influence — the master spirits 
— with a few e.xceptlons, have had 
country-born mothers. They ' 
to their sons those traits or character 
which give stability to institutions, 
and promote order, security and jus- 
tice.— Dr. J. V. 0. Smith. 


I have often had occasion to remark 
the fortitude with which \yomen sus^ 
tain the most overwhelming reverses of 
fortune. Those disasters which break 
down the spirit of a man and pros- 
trate him in the dust seein > to <^11 
forth all the energies of the softer sex, 
and give such intrepidity end . eleva- 


tion to their character that at times it 
approaches to sublimity. — Washington 
Irving. 


Say that she rail, why then 1 11 tell her 
plain . 

She sings as sweetly as a nightingale; 

Say that she frown; I’ll say she looks as 
clear 

As morning roses newly wash d with dew; 
Say she be mute and will not speak a word; 
Then I’ll commend her volubility, 

And say she uttereth piercing eloquence. 

— Shakespeare. 


A woman is sometimes fugitive, ir- 
rational, indeterminable, illogical and 
contradictory. A great deal of for- 
bearance ought to be shown her, and a 
good deal of prudence exercised with 
regard to her, for she may bring about 
innumerable evils without knowing it. 
Capable of all kinds of devotion, and 
of all kinds of treason, ‘‘monster in- 
comprehensible,” raised to the second 
power, she is at once the delight and 
the terror of man. — Amiel. 


To chase the clouds of life’s tempestuous 
hours. 

To strew its short but weary way with 
flow’rs, 

New hopes to raise, new feelings to im* 
part, 

And pour cdestial balsam on the heart; 

For this to man was lovely woman giv’n. 

The last, best Work, the noblest gift of 
Heav’n^ — Thomas Love Beacock. 


Woman may err, woman may give her 
mind 

To evil thoughts, ana lose her pure «i^te: 
But for one woman who. anronts her kind 
By wicked passions arm r«»orseks« hate, 
A thousand make amends in age and youth, 
By heavenly pity, by sweet sympathy, 

By patient kindness, by enduring truth. 
By Shprctoist ia'edversfe 

t •* . ,, . , .i-t-Chari«i Mackey 

The most btautlful object In tb« 
wotM, it will be allowed, k a Iwfctifci- 
ful wcunam But who that can analyse 
his feelings is not sandibla that she 
owes her fascination less to gmot of 
outline and dtllmcy o! ooloi than to a 
thousand ^ociatlons whjoh# ^t«o nn- 
peremved bjr ouraitves, oowiot thaa# 
qualities with the iwrce G€mt ealit- 
ence, with the noutiriun^t o| in- 
fancy, with the piMiakm of odr yoWt 
with the hopes ol,,ouw ^ 

gance, wiA*Yivaqftyr 
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with the strongest natural instincts, 
with the dearest of social ties?-*-Ma- 
caulay, 

^‘^ctticoat influence^' is a great reproach, 
Which e’en those who obey would fain 
be thought 

To fly from, as from hungry pikes a roach; 
But since beneath it upon earth we’re 
brought 

By various joltings of life’s hackney 
coach, 

I for one venerate a petticoat — 

A garment of mystical sublimity, 

No matter whether russet, silk, or dimity. 

— Byron. 1 

1 love the sex, and sometimes would re- 
verse 

The tyrant’s wish, ^‘that mankind only 
had 

One ne^k, which he with one fell stroke 
might pierce;” 

My wish is quite as wide, but not so bad. 
And much more tender on the whole than 
fterce: 

It being (not now, but only while a lad) 
That womankind had but one rosy mouth, 
To ki$# them #11 »t once, from North to 
South. — Byron. 


God in his harmony has equal ends 
For cedar that resists and reed that bends; 
For good It Is a woman sometlmAs raks, 
Holds in her hand the power, and manners, 


And laws, and mind; sucewtajE Blaster 

Witlf gentle voice and smiles She leads 
crowd. 


The s^ber human troop. , ^ ' 

— -Viotor 


Think not. when woman’s transient breath 
_ is fled, . , ^ _ 

Tbtt alt her vanities St once are dead; 
Suweding vanitks she still regards. 

And though she plays no more, o erlooks 
the cards. 

Her w, ^ gilded chariots, when 

ombre, after death sUndVe., 
in aB their btjfde expire, 
fo their int elements their souk retire: 
^e sprites ol fiery termagants in flame 

m ipd, » salamander’s name. 

giimver prude wnks downward to a 


se^S of mIscMf s^l on 

©expires, In. wpfk sloft. 
4 sport and nutter In the fioIA 


arm to roam. 

fieldsTf iir. 
— Fopc. 


A good woman Is tho lovell^t fio'wer 
that Mooma tinder heaven ; and we look 
with and r^er np<m its silent 
^ ppre fragrance,. Its delicate 


bloom of beauty. Sweet and beautiful! 
the fairest and the most spotless! is 
it not pity to see them bowed down or 
devoured by grief or death inexorable, 
wasting in disease, pining with long 
pain, or cut off by sudden fate in their 
prime? We may deserve grief, but 
why should these be unhappy? — ex- 
cept that we know that heaven 
chastens those whom it loves best; be- 
ing pleased, by repeated trials, to 
make these pure spirits more pure. — 
Thackeray. 

As the vine which has long twined 
its graceful foliage about the oak, and 
been lifted by it into sunshine, will, 
When the hardy plant is rifted by the 
thunderbolt, cling round it with its 
caressing tendrils, and bind up its 
shattered boughs; so it is beautifully 
ordered by Providence, that woman, 
who is the mere dependent and orna- 
ment of man in his happier hours, 
should be hi^ stay and solace when 
smitten with sudden calamity; wind- 
ing herself into the rugged recesses of 
his nature, tenderly supporting the 
drooping head, and binding up the 
broken heart. — Washington Irving, 

Wonder 

Wonder is involuntary praise. — 
Xoung. 

0 day and night, but this is won- 
di^ous strange. — Shakespeare. 

Wonder is prophetic.— Charles H. 
Parkhurst. 

All wonder is the effect of novelty 
upon ignorance.— Jbhwn. 

It was through the feeling of wonder 
that men now ^4 et first fiegA® to 
philosophize.— Aristotle. 

A wonder lasts l^ut n|ne dayl!l|M 
then thepuppyk eyes are bpen.'-irafr 
teg. 

’Twas strange, ’twas passing strange; 

^Twaa pitjilw, ’twas wondrous pimimL 
—Shakespeare. 

St^es have been known to moye 
and trees to speak.— Shakespeare. 
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At last fell humbly down upon his 
knees, and of his wonder made re- 
ligion. — Spenser. 

There’s s'ome^'hing in a flying horse, 
There’s something in a huge balloon. 

— Wordsworth. 


No wonder is greater than any other 
wonder, and if once explained ceases 
to be a wonder. — ^Leigh Hunt. 


I saw a flie within beade 
Of amber cleanly buried. 

— Herrick. 


And still they gazed, and still the 
wonder grew, that one small ‘ head 
should carry all he knew.-^Goldsmith. 


That is ever the difference between 
the wise and the unwise: the latter 
wonders at what is unusual ; the wise 
man wonders at the usual.— Emerson. 


Cap such things be, 

And overcome us like a summer’s cloud, 
Without our special wonder?' 

— Shakespeare. 


God a decorum and sanctity reign, a 
perennial festival is dressed, and the 
guest sees not how he should tire of 
them in a thousand years. In the 
woods we return to mason and faith. 
— Emerson. 

Wooing (See ConrtsMp) 

She half consents who silently de 
nies. — Ovid. 


Deference and intimacy live far 
apart. — Molifere. 

ITl woo her as the lion woos hli 
brides. — John Home. 


And let us mind, faint heart ne’er wan 
A lady fair. —Burns, 


A heaven on earth I have won by 
w'ooing thee. — Shakespeare. 


You must not contrast too strongly 
the hours of courtship wkh the years 
of possession. — Beaconsfield. 


Men are April when they woo, De- 
cember when they wed. — Bhakespeare. 


■ They" spake not a word; 

But like dumb statues or breathless 
Star’d on each other, a^id look’d deadly 
pale. ’ . ^ ’ — ^akespeare.’ 

Wonder, connected with a principle j 
of rational curiosity, is the source of 
all knowledge and discovery, and it is 
a principle even of but wonder 

which ends in wonder, and is sj^tisfied 
with wonder, is the qudllity of an idiot. 
— Horsley. 

Pretty! in amber to observe the forms 
Of hairs, or straws, or dirt, or grubs, or 
worms 1 

The things, we know, are neither rich nor 
rare, i 

But wonder how the devil they got there. 

— Pope. 

Woods 

The nunneries of silent nooks, the' 
murmured longing of the wood. — 
Lowell. 


Love is a child that talks in broken 
language yet then he speaks most 
plain.-r-Dry4em i i 

The first thing necessary to win the 
heart of a woman is opportimlty.*— 
Balzac. 


It is against womafihood to be for- 
ward in their own wishes.— Sir K 
Sidney. 


With women worth the being won^ 
the softest lover ever best sneeeecls.— 
Aaron Hill. 

I was not bom under a rhyjmtn| 
planet, not I cannot woo to festival 
terms. — Shakespeare* 


She is a woman, therefore may be 
wooed i she Is a woman, therefore may 
be won* — Shakespeare. 


In the woods, too, a man casts off 
his years, as the snake his slough, and, 
at what period soever of lifejjs aIway,S 
a child.* In 'the Woods is perp^tfal 
youth. Within these plantations of 


w 


*They dr^m , in coirtshfp, bat In 
edlck^ , wake.— Pope* 


"^otnoh are not to bt won by 
the charms 'ol yatas^Baykrd Baylor* 
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If I am not worth the wooing, I 
surely am not wortli the winning. — 
Longfellow, 


Was ever woman in this humour woo’d? 
was ever woman in this humour won? 

— Shakespeare. 

And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorne in the dale. 

— Milton. 


Faint hoart hath been a common 
phrane, faire ladie never wives. — J. P. 
Collier. 


The surest way to hit a woman’s 
heart is to take aim kneeling. — Doug- 
las Jerrold. 


Her virtue and the conscience of her 
worth. 

That would be woo’d and not unsought be 
won, — Milton. 


That man that hath a tongue, t say, is no 
man, 

If with hla tongue he cannot win a woman. 

— Shakespeare. 

We cannot fight for love^ as men may do; 
We should be woo’d and were not made tO 
woo. - -Shakespeare. 


Be merry, and employ your chiefwt 
thoughts 

To courtship and such fair ostents of love 
As shall conveniently become you there. 

^Shak< 


kespeare. 


Kot much he kens> I ween, of woman’s 
breast, 

Who thinks that wanton thing is won by 
sighs. — Byron. 

Win her with gifts, if she respects not 
words; 

Pnmh kwels often in their silent kind 

More than quick words d< 


«rs mind. 


0 move a wonj- 
Shalccspearc. 


Most f^r. 

Win you vouchsafe teach a soldier tarms 
Such a# will enter at a lady’s ear 
And plead his loversult to her gentle 
heart? —Shakespeare. 

Wooing thee, I found thee of more value 
Tham stampa in gold or sums in scaled 


the very riches of thyself 
That now I aim at. —Shakespeare. 


O subtle lovei a thousand wil^s 
thou hmt by humble suit, by service. 


or by hire, to win a maiden’s hold, — a 
thing soon done, for nature framed all 
women to be won. — Tasso. 


His heart kep’ goin’ pity-pat. 

But hern went pity-Zekfe. 

— Lowell. 


Juiet, Robin, quiet ! 
xou lovers are such clumsy summer-flies, 
Forever buzzing at your lady’s_ face. 




-Tennyson. 


Lightly from fair to fair he flew, 

And loved to plead, lament, and sue, — 
S^mt lightly won, and short-lived pain, 
For monarchs seldom sigh in vain. 

— Scott. 

Ah, whither shall a maiden flee. 

When a bold youth so swift pursues, 
And siege of tenderest courtesy, 

With nope perseVerent, still renews 1 
— Coventry Patmore, 

’Tis enough — 

Who listens once will listen twice; 

Her heart be sure is not of ice. 

And one refusal no rebuff. 

— Byron. 

She that with poetry is won. 

Is but a desk to write upon; 

And what men say of her they mean 
No more than on the thing they lean. 

— Butler, 


He that will win his dame must do 
As love does when he draws his bow; 
With one hand thrust the lady from, 
And with the other pull her home. 

— Butler. 


If I speak to thee in friendship’s name. 
Thou think’st I apeak too coldly; 

If I mention Love’s devoted flame. 
Thou say ’at I speak too boldly. 

— ^Moore. 


Say that upon the altar of her beauty 

You sacrifice your tears, your sighs, your 
heart! 

Write till your ink be dry and with yout 
tears 

Moist it again, and f ram aiiaipwiiiiif Hi eUng line, 

That may discover such integrity, 

-^Shake^are. 

She wish’d she had not heard it, yet she 
wish'd 

That heaven had made her such a man: 
She thank’d me, 

And bade me, if I had a friend that lov’d 
her, 

I should but teach him how to tell my 
story 

And that would woo her. —Shakespeare. 
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Women are angels, wooing: 
Things won are done, joy^s soul lies in the 
doing : 

That she belov’d knows nought that knows 
not this : , , 

Men prize the thing ungain d more than 
it is. — Shakespeare. 

O gentle Romeo, 

If thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully, 
Or if thou think’ St I am too quickly won. 
I’ll frown and be perverse and say thee nay, 
So thou wilt woo : but else, not for the 
■world. — Shakespeare. 

Happy Mary Anerly, looking O so fairt ^ 
There’s a ring upon your hand, and there s 


myrtie in your hair. 

Somebody is with you now : Somebody 
I see. 

Looks into your trusting face very tenderly. 

— Arthur Jas. Munby. 

*Tis an old lesson; time approves it true, , 
And those who know it best, deplore it 
most; , . 

When all is won that all desire to woo, 
The paltry prize is hardly worth the cost. 

— Byron. 

Ho proper homage to thine idol’s eyes; 
But not too humbly, or she will despise 
Thee and thy suit, though told in moving 
tropes: _ , 

Disguise even tenderness, if uiou art wise. 

—Byron. 


The nightingales among the sheltering 
boughs 

Of populous and many-nested trees 
Shall teach me how to woo thee, and shall 
tell me 

By whht resistless charms or incantations 
They won their mates. — Longfellow. 

Follow a shadow, it still flies you. 
Seem to fly it, it will pursue: 

So court a mistress, she denies you; 

Let her alone, she will court you. 

Say are not women truly, then, 

Styled but the shadows of us men? 

— Ben Jonson. 

Bring therefore all the forces that ye may. 
And lay incessant battery to her heart; 
Playnts, prayers, vowes, truth, sorrow, and 
dismay ; 

Those engins can the prouder love don- 
vert : 

And if those fayle, fall down and 
before her; 

So dying live, and living do adore hen 
— Spenser. 

He sat by her side and her soft hand h« 
pressed ; , . , . . 

He felt, in the pressure returned mm thrice 
blessed. 

Enraptured gazing 

On her whom he honored beyond sdl prais- 
ing. — Esaias Tegnir. 


’Tis sweet to think that where’er we rove 

We afe sure to find something blissful 
and dear; . ^ ^ 

And that when we’re far from the lips we 

We’ve but to make love to the lips w« 
arc near. — Moore. 

Duncan Gray cam here to woo, 

Ha, ha, the wooing ott 

On blithe Yulenight when we were fou, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t I , 

Maggie coost her head fu high, 

Looked asklcnt and unco skeigh, 

Gart poor Duncan stand abeign: 

Ha, hal the wooing o’t I 

— Bums. 

Alas! to seize the moment 
When heart inclines to Iwart, 

And press a suit with passion, 

Is not a woman’s part. 

If man come not to gather 
The roses where they sUnd, 

Thw fade among their foliage, 

They cannot seek his hand. 

—Bryant, 

I Words 

Words are the wings of actions,-— 
L*aTater. 

Words aro the voice of the heart*— 
Confucius. 

How forcible are right words I— 
Bible. 

A word spoken In due seaiwn, how 
good is it I — Bible. 

Words that weep, and tears that 
speak. — Cowley, 

Words are but holy as the deeds 
they cover. — Shelley, 

There are words wMeh cut like s^U 
— Bahsac, 

Words without thoughts ntrer to 
heaven go. — Shakespeare. 

Words are women; deeds are 
— George Herbert. 

Fair words gladden so many a heart 
— Longfellow* 

Men who hsTC much to say use the 
fewest, words,— H, W, Shaw* 

Tie akdilery ot #dria,— 
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Words writ in waters. — George 
Chapman. 


Words are but empty thanks. — Col- 
ley Cibber. 

Words are mighty; words are liv- 
ing. — Adelaide A. Procter. 


Words pay no debts, give her deeds. 
“Shakespeare. 


But words once spoke can never be 
recall’d. — Wentworth Dillon. 


Words sweet as honey from his lips 
distiU’d. — Homer. 


All words are pegs to hang ideas on. 
— Henry Ward Beecher. 


A word once vulgarized can never be 
rehabilitated, — Lowell. 


Words are less needful to sorrow 
than to joy. — Helen Jackson. 


Our words have wings, but fly not 
where we would. — George Eliot. 


Words, however, are things. — Owen 
Meredith. 


youth is too hasty with words. — 
Bcilllsr% 

These words ate razors to my 
wounded heart. — Shakespeare, 

Good words are better than bad 
strokes. — Shakespeare. 

Syllables govern t)be world. — John 
Selcien, 


Words ate but pictures of our 
thoughts. — Dryden. 

A single word often betrays a ^est 
design. — Eacine. 

He that hath knowledge spateth 
his wcsjds. — Bible. 


Iteot^h words, little wisdom. — Sal- 
lust 

Soft Words, with nothing In them, 
make a soug.-^^Waller^ 

Before ©nploying a flue word, find 
a place fur It-^Joube^ 

A fine vojley of words, gentlemen, 
QUlokiy shot off.-*-Shak«^eare; 

Some syllable are swords.'^^Henry 
Taughan. 

Wotds are the only things that last 
forevtr.-^HasHtt, 
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A single little word Can strike him 
dead. — Luther. 


Men of few words are the best men. 
— Shakespeare. 

The rabble also vent their rage in 
words. — Goethe. 


My words are only words, and, moved 
Upon the topmost froth of thought. 

— Tennyson. 

The world is content with words; 
few think of searching into the nature 
of things. — Pascal. 

What you keep by you, you may change 
ana mend; 

BJiti words once spoke can never be recall oL 
— Roscommon. 


'^are is no calamity which right 
words will not begin to redress. — Em- 
erson. 


Immodest .words admit of no defence, 
For, want ©I decency is want of sense. 

^Ewl of Roscommon. 


,Th# safest, WQ^ a?;e^ always 
which bring ns mo#t dibctfe, to, 

— Charles H. Parkhurat 

And torture one poor wor^ 
sand, ways.' — Dryden. 

. r , 

» of affectiom howsoever 

.test spoken stftl are dcera^^ the 

— ijotnha' Baillie. 

Her word9 but witid, and all her 
teats but water.— Spenser. " 

Words, like glass, darken, whate^^er 
they do not help us to see. — Joub^rt 
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How many honest words have suf- 
fered corruption since Chaucer’s days ! 
— Thomas Middleton. 

Rich in fit epithets, blesr in the 
lovely marriage of pure words. — ^An- 
thony Brewer. 

His words, like so many nimble and 
airy servitors, trip about him at com- 
mand. — Milton. 

Pleasant words are as an honey- 
comb, sweet to the soul, and health to 
the bones. — Bible. 

’Tis a word that’s quickly spoken, 

Which being restrained, a heart is broken. 

— Beaumont and Fletcher. 

In words, as fashions, the same rule 
will hold, alike fantastic if too new or 
old. — Pope. 

Words are often seen hunting for an 
idea, but ideas are never seen hunting 
for words. — H. W. Shaw. 

Words are like leaves; som^ wither 
every year, and every year a younger 
race succe^. — Roscommon. 

Nothing is rarer than the use of a 
word in its exact meaning. — Whipple. 

Speaking words of endearment 
where words of comfort availed not. — 
Lon^ellow. 

What if my words 
Were meant for deeds. 

— George Eliot. 

Without knowing the force of 
words^ it is impossible to know men. 
•—Confucius. 

Words are the motes of thought, and 
nothing more. — Bailey. 

Heaps of huge words uphoarded 
hideously, with horrid sound, though 
havipg little sense. — Spenser. 

On a single winged word b^th hung 
the destiny of nations. — ^Wendell 
Phillips. 

Who is this that darkeneth conhsel 
by words without knowledge? — Bihle^ 


When we " desire to confine our 
words, we commonly say they are 
spoken under the rose. — Sir Thomas 
Browne. 

He draweth out the thread of his 
verbosity finer than the staple of his 
argument. — Shakespeare. 

In Words are seen the state of mind 
and character and disposition of the 
speaker. — Plutarch. 

There is Kxo point where art so 
nearly touches nature as when it ap- 
pears in the form of words.—J. G. 
Holland. 

And to bring in a new word by the 
head and shoulders, they leave out the 
old one. — Montaigne. 

Words are men’s daughtei*«, but 
God’s sons are things. — Samuel Mad- 
den. 

Words become luminous when the 
poet’s finger has passed over them its 
phosphorescence. — J oubert. 

We know not what we do 
When we speak words. *— Shelky. 

I am not so lost in lexlcoggraphy as 
to forget that words are the ^ughters 
of earth, and that things are the sons 
of Heaven. — Johnson. 

The words you’ve bandied are aufiicientj 
*Tis deeds that I prefer to see. 

-—Goethe. 

The smallest word has some un- 
guarded spot, and danger lurks in 4 
without a dot. — 0. W* Holmes. 

I was never so bethumped with 
words since first I called my brothtr*» 
father dad. — Shakespeare. 

Words are grown so fali#» I wm 
loath to prove reason with them,--* 
Shakesimre, 

One doth not know 

How much m 111 word n*«y fiamcjieon ISe* 
ing. — Shai^peert. 

If you do not wish a man to do a 
, thing, , you had better get him to talk 
about ft; for tepre mm UXk. tha 
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more likely they are to do nothing 
elne. — Carlyle. 

Words, words, mere words, no mat- 
ter from the heart. — Shakespeare. 

Madam, you have bereft me of all words, 
Only my blood speaks to you^in my veins. 

— Shakespeare. 

Unpack my heart with words, 

And fall a-cursing, like a very drab. 

— Shakespeare. 

Here are a few of the unpleasant’st words 
That ever blotted paper I — Shakespeare. 

A blemish may be removed from a 
diamond by careful polishing, but evil 
words once spoken cannot be effaced. 
— Confucius. 

words; I never yet did hear, 
That the brms d heart was pierced through 
W ear. —Shakespeare. 

Words are things; and a small drop of ink, 
Falling like dew wpon a thought, produdes 
That whidh midces thousands, perhaps mib 
lions, think. —Byron. 

It is with a wo?d as with an arrow : 
the arrow once loosed does niot return 
to the bow ; nor a word to the lipsb-*— 
Abdel-Kader, 

We should be as careful of our 
words as of our actions, and as far 
from speaking ill as from doing ill.^^- 
Clcero. 

For one word a man is often 
deemed to be wise, and for one word 
he is often deemed to be foolish. We 
ought to be careful indeed what we 
say* — Confucius. 

Like a beautiful flower full of color, 
but without scent, are the fine but 
fruitless words of him who does not 
•ot acseotdingly— Buddha. 

The turn of a sentence has decided 
the fate of many a friendship, and, for 
ai^ht that we know, the fate of many 
a kingdom. — Jeremy Bentham. 

iSTK^Ietions. They: 
iw.iieieitly pwer, but; 

m piseyntoce w mnvkm ; bi^lw 
w .sp«ii.k<^ and hmm of 
them ^tmderir 


Multitudes of words are neither an 
argument of clear ideas in the writer^ 
nor a proper means of conveying clear 
notions to the reader. — ^Adam Clarke. 

It is as easy to draw back a stone 
thrown with force from the hand, as 
to recall a word once spoken. — • 
Menander. 

Apt words have power to *suage 

The tumors of a troubled mind; 

And are as balm to fester’d wounds. 

— Milton- 

Man usually believes, if only words he 
hears, 

'That also with them goes material fot 
thinking. — Goethe. 

Words are good, Out they are not 
the best. The best is not to be ex- 
plained by words ; the spirit in which 
we act is the great matter. — Goethe. 

In the mouths of many men soft 
words are like roses that soldiers put 
into the muzzles of their muskets on 
holidays. — Longfellow. 

Men believe that their reason gov- 
erns their words ; but it often happens 
the word^ have power to react on rea- 
soU. — Bacon. 

As it is the mark of great minds to 
my many things in a few words, so it 
is that of little minds to use many 
words to say. nothing. — La Kochefou- 
cauld. 

Words are as they are taken, and 
things are as they are wed. ‘ There 
are even cursed blessings.-— Bishop 
Han. ' ' ■ ’ 

Words are like leaves; and where ?fhey 
most abound, " ' ' * , 

Much fruit of sense beneath \is‘ xaMy 
found. —Pope. 

Thought in the mind may come 
forth gold or dross; when coined in 
words, we know Its real worth.— 
Toubg, 

Words are often things also, and 
VjSry precious, specially m the. grav- 
est occafions. Without ^Sveirds,” 
the truth of thii^ that Is iu them, 
what we^-rLeigh Hunt. 
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Gentle words, quiet words, are after 
all, the most powerful words. They 
are more convincing, more compelling, 
more prevailing. — Washington Glad- 
den. 


They say * ♦ * 

That, putting all his words together, 

*Tis three blue beans in one blue madder. 

—Prior. 


How long a time lies in one little word! 
Four lagging winters and four wanton 
springs , . 

End in a word: such is the breath of 
kings. — Shakespeare. 

They have been at a great feast of 
languages, and stolen the scraps. 
They have lived long in the alms-bas- 
Ijet of words! — Shakespeare. 

It would be well for us all, old and 
young, to remember that our words 
and actions, ay, and our thoughts also, 
are set upon never-stopping wheels, 
rolling on and on unto the pathway of 
eternity.— M. M. Brewster. 


big words without anything in them 
— Hazlitt. 


Sorrowful words become the sorrow* 
ful; angry words suit the passionate; 
light words a playful expression ; seri- 
ous words suit the grave. — Plorace. 


Words indeed are but the signs and 
counters of knowledge, and their cur- 
rency should be strictly regulated by 
the capital which they represent. — 

Colton. 

Deep in my heart subsides tbc infrequent 

And there dies slowly throbbing like a 
wounded bird.— Francis Thompson, 


O! many a shaft, at random sent. 

Finds mark the archer little meant! 

And many a word, at random spoken, 

May soothe or wound a heart that s broken! 

—Scott. 


But yesterday the word of Csfisar might 
Have stood against the world; now lies he 
there, , , , 

And none so poor to do him reverence. 


The last word should be the last 
word. It is like a finishipg touch 
given to color; there is nothing more 
to add. But what precaution is need- 
ed in order not to put the last wprd 
first — Joubert 


“The last word” is the most danger* 
aus of infernal machines; and bus* 
band and wife should no more fight to 
zet it than they would struggle for 
the possession of a lighted bcinbehell* 
— Douglas Jerrold. 


Liquid, flowing words are the choic- 
esti^and the best, if language is re- 
garded as music. But when it is con- 
•iid^dilas - a -picture, then there are 
rough words which are very telling,— 
they make their mark; — Joubert. 

\ > ■ , ' , ‘ 

•Twas he that ranged, the words , at randcon 

flung, , . f t' .u ' 

Pierced the fair pearls and them 

— Flrdoi 


strung. 


He used words ak stepping- 

stones, upon which, with free and 
youthful bound, his spirit crosses and 
recrosses the bright and rushing 
stream of ^ 

There comes Emepsom fippt, whop© iMi 
words, every one, i ' 

Are like gold nails in temples to hang 
trophies on. — 

r hate anything thftt occupies mpre 
space than it is worth. I hate to see 
a load of bandboxes go aTon^ the 
Street, and I hate to see a pai^ Of 


They say, the tongtiea of dying tatn 
Enforce attention, like deep harmony i 
Where words are scarce, they’re aplaow 
spent in vain; . . , .... 

For they breathe truth, that breathe thdf 
Words in pain. — Shakeapetf^ 

Windy attorneys to their cH^t wots, 

Afty succeeders of intestate 

Poor breathing orator*^ of milw^l 

Let them have scope: though what they do 


Afty succeeders of intestate 
Poor breathing orators^ of milw^l 
L^ them have scope: though what th,^ 

Words, howeveiv are dilngs; ««d ^ mm 
who accords ^ ^ ^ *,1 

To hb .language tht, »c«pii his 

"WonJ* *re tmpom, wad wot *!>« 
’©iiSttot »«)•• 
owiy. Tbojr mw 

' tbe iteT # 

'stars to ' 
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Work is alone noble. — Carlyle. 


Always at work. — Voltaire. 


In books, or work, or healthful play. 
—Isaac Watts. 


Work first, and then rest. — Ruskin. 


And still be doing, never done. — 
Sutler. . 


Plough deep while sluggards sleep. 
— BenJ* Franklin. 


We live not to ourselves, our work 
is life.— Bailey. 


We work and that Is godlike. — J. 
Cl Holland. 


Better to wear out than to rust out. 
—Bishop Cumberland, 


Nothing is Impossible to Industry.— 
Periander of Corinth. 


Thine to work as well as pray.— 
Whittier. 

Work is the means of living, hut it 
is not living.— J. G. Holland. 


Get work! Be sure it is better 
than what you work to get. — ^Mrs. E, 
B. Browning. 


Chase brave employments with a naked 
sword 

Throughout the world. — Herbert. 


- , . , , . . Get leave to work 

In this world,— *tis the best you get at all 
— E. B. Browning. 


Too busy with the crowded hour to 
fear to live or die. — Emerson, 


He that well his warke beginneth 
The rather a good ende he winneth. 

—Gower. 


This we commanded you, that if 
any would not work, neither should 
he eat.— Bible. 


God did anoint thee with His odor- 
ous oil, to wrestle not to reign. — Mrs. 
Browning. 


Unless a man works he cannot find 
out what he is able tc do. — Hamerton. 


You never will be sared by works; 
but let us tell you most solemnly that 
you never will be saved without works. 
— T. L. Ouyler. 


TJi^ modern 
work.— Carlyle. 


majesty consists to 


Wheat Eve span. 

Who wiw then the gentleman? 

— yohn Ball. 

Hard toll rcmgte fotm and face* 
And want oaa the eyh'a 

graee. ' ^ ^ 

Th^ work ttOdtr'oOr kho^ttr 
toftirona by restraint — f 

& every rank* or great or ' 

induatry aapporta rii'alt-— 

— — ■ i. 

Free men freely work: 
jHlhoevef fears God, fear* to ait at 

— Mra. Browning. 


Work, ah I that talisman to guard 
^ Miuist Oise’s sslif — Mrs* Campbell 



# The rather since every man is the 
son of his own works. — Cervantes. 


The fruit derived from labor is the 
sweetest of pleasures. — Vauvenargues. 


Work, aocording to my feeling, is as 
much of a necessity to man as eating 
and drinking. — Wilhelm von Hum* 
holdt 


; vre put h^rt and soul into 

Imr ‘ we but brutli^ our actions. 

! '‘ijtfA' ' '*he|i' ' ttikcTO’^ 

jjisSiai, & af i®iw 

'than feigned ple|f ure.— ^ ' 

without ' laW 'itber<? 
no rest, so much as concetvaDle.r^W^ 
lyle. ^ ^ 


Geuulne work slone, what tWu 
fa^lth^lw.' that Is eternal a# 
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the Almighty Founder and World- 
Builder* Himself. — Carlyle. 


tion. I think He must prefer qiiality 
to quantity. — George MacDonald. 


Why has no religion this command 
before all others: Thou shalt work?— 
Auerbach. 


Lie not down wearied ’neath Woe’s 
weeping willow ; work with a stout 
heart and resolute will.— Mrs. Osgood. 


It is our actual work which deter- 
mines oiir value. — George Bancroft. 

Man’s record upon this wild world 
is the record of work, and of work 
alone. — J,' G. Holland. 


I doubt if hard work, steadily and 
regularly carried on, ever yet hurt 
anybody, — l^iord Stanley. 

Work is the inevitable condition of 
human life, fhe true source of human 
welfare. — Tolstoi. 


^ Patience, persistence, and power ^ 
do are only acquired by work. — G. 
Holland. 


On bravely through the sunshine and the 
showei^s! , , . 

Time hath his work to do, and we have 
pars. — Enjerspn. 

We. ./eploy piirse],vea only , in pur 
work, ouif doih^; and our pest dpxpg 
is our best enjoyment. — Jacobi. 

Tt iVfar better to give work which 
is above the men than to educate the 
men to be above their work. — Buskjn. 


The Lord thy God shall bless tbeO 
in all thy works, and jn all that thpu 
puttest thine hand unro. — Bibie^ 


For men must wofk and women must wpep; 
And the sooner it’s over the sooner td 
sleep. 

And good-bye to the bar and its moan- 
ij;ig, , — >Cha5. Kingsley. 

It is the primal curs^, but softened 
into mercy, made the pledge of cheer- 
ful days and nights without a grokb- 
— Cowper. I 


Work is its own best earthly 
Else have we none more than the sea*bom 
throng ' , ' 

Who wrought those marvellous isles thfkt 
bloom afar. —Jean Ingelow. 


Mind, it is our best work ibatjHe 
wants, not the dregs of our esbaus- 


Yet hence the poor are clothed, the 
hungry fed; health to himself, and to 
his infants bread, the laborer bears.—- 
Pope. 


No work is worse than overwork; 
the mind preys on itself, --^the most 
unwholesome of food.-— Charles Lamb. 


Ease and speed in doing a thing do 
not give the work lasting solidity ot 
exactness of beauty. — Plutarch. 

For hearts where wakened love doth Iqrk, 
How fine, how blest a thing is work! 

For work does good when reasons fail. 

—Jean Ingelow. 


All service is the same with God— 

With G<^, whose puppets, beat and worst, 
Are we: there is no. last nor first 

— Robert Browning, 


Work was made for man, and not 
man for work. Work is man’s serv- 
ant, bptb in Its .results to the worker 
and the worjd. ^Man noft work’s 
servant, save as an almost universal 
Txerversion, has made him snclx^— J, O. 
Holland. 


What work’s, my countrymen, in hand? 
where go you 

With bats end clubs? The matter? apeak, 
I pray you. — -Shakespiare* 


’ .Thine to work as well aa pray, 
Clearing thorny wrongs away; 
Plucking up the weeds of sin, 

Letting heaven’s warm a^nahi^ in^ 


It is not work that klUs men ; If 
worry. Woik is healthy; you cemla 
hardly put more upon a man than h« 
can bear. Worry is rust upon the 
blade. It i^ nqt the revolution thif 
destroys the machinery, hut the frte- 
tion,— B^her. 


Man hath his dally woik 6f body or 
mind appointed, which declare® Ms 
digmity; while other anlmiiM uaacttvt 
range, of mek dolnfi ^od taire 
no actki^nt.-*— Mtmmu 
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No man is bora into the world 
whose work is not bora with him. 
There is always work, and tools to 
work withal, for those who will ; and 
blessed are the horny hands of toil. — 
Lowell. 


Joy to the toilerl — him that tills 

The fields with plenty crowned; , 
Him with the woodman’s axe that thrills 
The wilderness profound._ 

— Benj amin Hathaway. 

Beloved, let ns love so well, 
Our work shall still be better for our love. 
And still our love be sweeter for our work, 
And both, commended, for the sake oi each. 
By all true workers and true lovers born. 

—Mrs. Browning. 


But it does move. — Galileo. 

Its pomp, its pleasures, and its 
nonsense all. — Thomson. 

The world itself makes us sick of 
the world.- — Bossuet. 

The world is ashamed of being vir- 
tuous. — Sterne. 

A mad world, my masters. — Middle- 
ton. 


Work is my recreation. 

The play of faculty; a delight like that 
Which a bird feels in flying, or a fish 
In darting through the water,— 

Nothing more. —Longfellow. 

God is a worker. He has thinly 
atrewh infinity with grandeur. God 
Is love ; He yet shall wipe away Crea- 
tlon> tears, and all the worlds shall 
svnntner to. His smile. Why work_ 1 
ndt? the veriefrt mote that, sports its 
one-day life within the sdnny beam 
has its stern duties.— Alexander 
Smith. 

By the way. 

The work* of won^n are symboUeal. 

We tew, 1^, - pfitsk our Jflngera, dull our 


Creation’s heir, the world, the 
world, is mine. — Goldsmith. 

Allured to brighter worlds, and led 
the way. — Goldsmith. 

O, bow full of briars is this work- 
ing-day world !— Shakespeare. 

This world is God^s workshop for 
making men in.— Henry Ward Beech- 
er. 



tnat stool I ^ . 

Or else at bast, a cuifhion -wbrn you mrt 
And sleep, and dream of something we arc 

But wciild be for your »®ke. Alas. 

This hurts most, this * ♦ * that, after 
all. we are paid 

Th« worth of our worl. ^rhap.^^^^^ 

TOIs world is God’s world, after all. 
King sley. 

If i»o€l»er and * better world. 

Ceep thyself tmis|>olted ft?om the 

What Is this woiM7 thy school, 0 
Misery l---lonng. 


The world is all title-page without 
contents. — Young. 

For the fashion of this world pass- 
eth away. — Bible. 

There was all the world and his 
wife, — Swift. 

They most the world enjoy who least 
ad:mire,—- Young^ 

The world is the same everywhere, 
-^uerb^ch. ■ . , 

T am a citfeeh of the World.— t>i- 
ogenes liaertius. ? , 

Such stuff the world is made 
Cowper. 

In this bad. twisted, topsy-turvy world, 
Where all the heaviest wrongs get upper 
most. — 1^-* Bro-wmng. 

' The wide world is^all before . 
Bat a world without a frlct^ 

— wiBtiinilii 


; . Huitfag in a golto 

This peaadent world. 

I Come, follow me, and leave tie 
wo'rid to its babblings. — Dant» 
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World 


I pray not for the world, but for 
them which Thou hast given me. 
Bible. 


Why, then the world^s mine oyster, 
which I with sword wiU open.— 
Shakespeare. 


To know the world, not love her, is thy 


point; , 

She gives hut little. 


nor that little long. 

— Young. 


For some must watch, while nome, 
must sleep; so runs the world away. 
Shakesi)eare. 


We may despise the world, but we 
cannot do without it.— Baron Wessen- 
berg. 


Let not the cooings of the worhl alltire 

Which o’f her lovers ever foitntl her true? 

—Young. 


How surely a knowledge of the 
world hardens the heart! — Calderon. 

He who best knows the world will 
love it least. — Balzac. 


The world is his who can see 
through its pretension.' — Emerson, 


The world is a great ocean, upon 
which we encounter more tempestuous 
storms than calms. — Edgar A. Poe. 

I am sick of this bad world! The 
daylight and the sun grow painful to 
me. — ^Addison. 


The world is a comedy to those who 
think, a tragedy to thole who feel.— 
Horace Walpole. 

Contact with the world either breaks 
or hardens the heart. — Ghamfort. 


Tiappy is she that from the world 
retires, and carries with her what the 
world admires. — Waller. 


All this world’s noise appears to me 
a dull, ill-acted comedy! — Cowley. 


Let the great world spin forever 
down the ringing grooves of change.— 
Tennyson. 


Everybody in this world wants 
watching, but nobody more than our- 
8eIves.-3&. W. Shaw, 


And the whole world would hence- 
forth be a wider prison unto me.— 
Byron. 


O world, what pictures and what 
fearmonies are thine! — Emerson. 


Evenrthing is for the best In this 
best of pwsible worlds, — Voltolrt, 


Trust not the world, for it lun’cr 
payeth that it promiseth,— Augim- 

tine. 


The only fence against the world ia 
a thorough knowledge of it— Locke. 


The world is a great poem, and the world’s 
The words it is writ in, and w€ »wls fhi 
thoughts, — Ikiley. 


The world is a beautiful lawk, but 
of little me to him who cannot read 
it— Goldoni 


The world k not made for the pr«i* 
p#rou» alone* nor for tl» itrotii*^— 
George Willitm Ourtli. 

O, what ® world is' thti, whtii what U 

Envmmn$\lm that htwn III— Shilt«^.rt. 

You have too- much «|i«i thi worldi 

They lose it that do buy it with e«r«. 

-"Sihskfi'iwiw, 


Wise men iom#tlm#« »vohl tli# 
world, that they tmf iitl It tiirlfitrf 

with it. — ^La IJrayIrt* 


Mmmm carry Iht world for thi 
momtut* charaettr for all 
Bronson Almtt 


' The world Is an e*«lli*fif Jtnlie in 
:fenfral* but a very bad oitit la pirlii*ii- 
ilar^Lori^ Gwllli. 

The Judgment of flw wortii wlan/lii 
upon mtUer of forliiit^*»-ilr r* iM* 

ney. 


Ite. wki dl4|t dwi 

It tit W-|l l^{ *.* 


This world iiirely It wl# mmi 0 m 

hold both thee and 


World 
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World 


Thf' world ia a wheel, and it will 
all come round right— Ben j. Disraeli. 


ence it, and work in it and for it-— 
Carlyle. 


One day with life and heart, 

1« more than time enough to find a world. 

— Lowell. 


All the world’s a stage, 
Ana all the men and women merely play- 
era. — Shakespeare. 


Feait* and your halls are crowded; 
Fast, and the world goee by. 

— “Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


T , . , ... Brightest seraph, tell 

In winch of all these shining orbs hath 
ipan 

His fixed seat, or fixed seat hath none. 

But all these shining orbs his choice to 
dwell. — Milton, 


I have my beauty, — you your art — 
Nay, do not start: 

One world was not enough for two 
Like me and you. — Oscar Wilde. 


1?hi8 world, where much is to be 
dottt and little to be known. — Samuel 
Johnson. 


I bold the world hut aa the world, Gra- 
tlano : 

A stage where every man muat play a part. 

— Shakespeare. 


The tree of the world hath its poi- 
mm, but htmreth two fruits of ex- 
quisite flavor, the nectar of poetry and 
the society of noble men,— Hitopadesa. 


This restless world 

Is full of chances, which by habit’s power 
To learn to bear is easier than to shun. 

—John Armstrong. 


Th# hkhest philosophers, in ex- 1 
pi&ialng the mystery of this world, are i 
obliged to call in the aid of another. — | 
E, W. Shaw. 

Thf world it flprown so bad, 
tint wrtnt mai^ prey where eagles dare 
«ol p^^cb. —Shakespeare. 


When fretful stir 
OoprofilaWe, and the fever of the world 
Have hung upon the beatkg^of ^ f^art 


If all the world must s^e the world 
As the world the world hath seen, 
Tlien it were better for the world 
That the world had never been. 

— Leland. 


The world’s great age begins anew, 
The golden years return, 

The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn. — Shelley. 


Thou secst, we are not all alone unhappy: 
This wide and universal theatre 
Presents more woeful pageants than the 
scene 

Wherein we play in. — Shakespeare. 


Laugh and the world l^aujghs with you, 
Weep and you weep alone; 

For the sad old earth must borrow its 
mirth, 

But has trouble enough of its own. 

— Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


O Earth I all bathed with blood and tears, 
yet never , , . . 

Hast thou ceased putting forth thy fruit 
and flowers. — Madame de Stael. 

The world is too much with us; late and 
soon, 

Getting and spending we lay waste our 
powers; 

Little we see in Nature that is ours. 

Words wortK 


fv«a the linked fantaties, in whote, hto^ 

I thf earth « trinket at wy wrist. 

— Francis Thompson. 


Th* world !• dwsettful; her wd Is 
doobtful, ber coiKluslen Is borri^, 
her 3ud«e to terrible, and her judgment 
to intotorabto. — Quarles . 

■nw world In all doth but two na«on, b«r, 
tS« good, Itw bad, and these mixed every- 
where. — Marvell. 


1%* world to » thing that a man 
taiMt iMini to ^splM. and even to 
0 «(toet, btforo h* mus l«am to rtTsiv 


It is a very good world to live in, 

To land, or, to spends or to give in; 

But. to beg, or to borrow, or to get a mans 
bvm, , , , 

IfS very worst world that ever was 
known. —Earl of Rochester. 


Kp who imagines be can wi|:h#ut 
the world deedres bimself mnch; but 
be who fancies the world canwl? ao 
without him is still more mistaken.— 
Kochefoucauld. 


Ctoce kick the world, and the'" world 
and yon live together at a reasonable 
go^ understanding. — Swift 
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Worsbip 


How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all tbe uses of this world I 
Fye on’tl oh, fyel ’tis an unweeded gar- 

That^grows to seed; things rank, and gross 
in nature, ’ , 

Possess it merely. — Shakespeare. 

The world was all before them, where to 


The only true method of action in 
this world is to be in it, but not of it. 
— Madame Swetchine. 


O my God I close my eye^ that I 
may see Thee; separate me from the 
world, that I may enjoy Tb*r company. 
— Christian Scriver. 


choose . , , . 

Their place of rest, and Providence their 
gm^de. —Milton. 

Well, well, the world must turn upon its 


Lift thyself up, look aro'and, and see 
something higher and brighter than 
earth, earthworms, and eartuly dark- 
ness. — Jean Paul jEtichter. 


And all mankind turn with it, heads or 
tails. 

And live and die, make love and pay our 

And as* the veering winds shift, ^ift our , 
sails. —Byron. 


What is this world?— A term which men 
have got, . , , . 

To signify not one in ten knows what; ^ 

A term, which with no more precision 

To poSt^ut herds of men than herds of 

In common use no^ more it means, we find. 
Than many fools in same opinions fomed. 

— Churchill. 

How beautiful is all this visible ^world I 
How glorious in its action and itself l _ 

But we, who name ourselves its sovereigns, 

Half^&st, half deity^, alike unfit 
To sink or soar, with our mix d essence 
make . , , 

A conflict of its elements, and breathe 
The breath of de^adation and of pndc. 
Contending with low wants and lofty will, 
Till our mortality predominates, 

And men are — what they name not to 
themselves, 

And trust not to each other. — Byron. 

WorldlixLess 

Set not your heart upon the world, 
since God hath not made it your por- 
tion. — Rutherford. 


They be«t pass oret the world who 
trip over It quickly; for it is but a 
bog. If we stop, we sink. — Queen 
Elizabeth. 


A Christian m&kinz money fast is 
just a man in a cloud of dust, it will 
fill his eyes if he be not carefuL — 0. 
H. Spurgeon. 


As the love of the heavens makes us 
heavenly, the love of virtue virtuous, 
so doth the love of the world make one; 
become worldly* — Sir P, i 


Christians should live in the world, 
but not be filled with it. A ship lives 
in the water; but if the water gets 
into the ship, she goes to the bottom. 
So Christians may live In the world; 
but if the world gets into them, they 
sink. — D. L. Moody. 


Buying, possessing, accumulating — 
this is not world iTness. But doing 
this in the love of it, with no love of 
God paramount — doing it so that 
thoughts of eternity and God are an 
intrusion— doing it so that one’s spirit 
is secularized in the process; this is 
worldliness.— Herrick Johnson. 


It ha^ been well said that there is 
a sin of other-worldliness m less t]^ 
a sin of worldilness, and Ohiistendom 
has had a large measure of the form^ 
sin as well as of the latter. People 
have been taught so much about prt* 
paring for heaven that th^ have 
sometimes become very Indiffierent 
workers on earth, and in anticipating 
the joys of the future world have ovtr^ 
looked the Infinite pMslbllltlw foir TOod 
in the world that now is.*— W. J. Pot- 


It is not work that kills atn; It hi 
worry. Work is healthy: yon can 
hardly put more upon a man tma nt 
can bear. Worn is rust upon mo 
blade. — Heniry ward Beechst. 

Wovsittv 

And what greater ailamlty <mn ^11 
up<m a nation than tkr km m wm* 
ship.— Bteerson. 


Pomp^ bade iylla that 

more v^omwped the rlslnf wui 
sel^^ »ini<--Plutar<ih 
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Worth 


Words without thoughts never to 
heaven go. — Shakespeare. 


This hour they worship, and the 
next blaspheme. — Dr. Garth. 


Resort to sermons, but to prayers most: 
Praying’s the end of preaching. 

— Herbert 


A little bread and wine in a dun- 
geon sufi&ced for the liturgy of the 
martyrs. — Hamerton. 


The best way of worshipping God 
is in allaying the distress of the times 
and improving the condition of man- 
kind.— Abulfazzi. 


Every one’s true worship was that 
which he found in use in the ^lace 
where he chanced to be. — Montaigne. 


Remember that God will not be 
mocked; that it is the heart of the 
worshiper which He regards. We are 
never safe till we love Him with our 
whole heart whom we pretend to wor- 
ship. — Bishop Henshawe. 


A:^ call it holy ground, 

The soil where first they trod. 

They have left unstained, what there they 
found — ' 

Freedom to worship God. — Mrs. Hemans. 


. The heart ran o’er 
With silent worship of the great of oldl— 
The dead, but sceptred sovereigns, who 
still rule 

Our spirits from their urns. — Byron. 


How often from the steep 
Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 
Celestial voices to the midnight air, 

So'c, or responsive each to other’s note. 
Singing their great Creator? — Milton. 


Ev’n them who kept thy truth co pure of 
old, 

When all our fathers worshipp’d stocks and 
stones. — Milton. 


First worship God; he that forgets to pray 
Bids not himself good morrow, nor good 
day, —Randolph. 


He wales a portion with judicious carc;^ 
And “Let us worship Goal” he s^s, with 
solemn air. — Burns. 


Worship as though the Deity were 
present. If my mmd is not engaged 
In my worship. It is as though I wor- 
shipped not.— Confucius. 


Man always worships something; 
Itlways he sees the Infnite shadowed 
fO«th In something finite. — Carlyle. 


^^rtain that worship standte In 
mMm ' relation^ to the 

of 0^ and to wm highest pow- 
ders, so if to m ha mm manner, the 

'mmrn # ' 

Him. mck mnm beast 

flat o«t Hit stow do dWfer fWfe; - , 
Ml you tame of lafeo^^ota 

•sr«.r w*«7 !»«. 


Th* act of dWne wontolp is the Ib- 
privOep of maa the only 
emm who bows te humility 

and ateithMJ.— Hosea Ballou. 


Lord, let us to Thy gates repair 
To hear the gladdening sound. 

That we may find salvation there, 

While yet it may be found. 

There let us joy and comfort reap; 

There teach us how to pray, 

For grace to choose, and strength to keep 
The straight, the narrow way. 

And so increase our love for Thee, 

That all our future days 
one continued Sabbath be 
Of gratitude and praise. — Oke. 

Worth 

Worth makes the man, and want of 
it the fellow. — Pope. 


What is aught but as ’tis valued? — 
Shakespeare. 


Oh that simplicity and innocence 
its own unvalued work so seldom 
knows I- — Shelley. 


Beauties that from worth arise are 
like the grace of deities. — Sir J. Suck- 
ling. 


I hmow transplanted Inman wmMx 
will blo<^m to profit otherwhete.r-Ten- 
nysott. 


We ar^ valued either too highly or 
not high enough; we are nevnr taken 
at our real worth. — ^MaHe Ebner- 
Bschenbach. 


Worth begets in nase min^^ envy ; 
in gr^t sonlsr emulation— 
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Writing 


The game is not worth the candle. — 
Trench Proverb. 


For what is worth in anything. 

But so much money as twill bring? 

—Butler. 


Real worth requires no interpreter; 
its everyday deeds form its blazonry. 
““Chamfort. 


It is easier to appear worthy of a 
position one does not hold, than of the 
office which one fills. — La Rochefou- 
cauld. 


Thou hast wounded the spirit that loved 
thee 

And cherish’d thine image for years; 
Thou hast taught me at last to forget thee. 
In secret, m silence, and tears. 

— Mrs. David Porter, 


i What deep wounds ever closed without a 
i scar ? 

The heart’s bleed longest, and hut heal to 
wear 

That which disfigures it. —Byron. 

Wrinkles 

Wrinkles are beauty's death-lines.— 
J. L. Basford. 


We see, though ordered for the best, 
permitted laurels grace the lawless 
brow, the unworthy raised, the worthy 
cast below. — Dryden. 


Give me but these, — a spirit tem- 
pest-tried, a brow unshrinking, and a 
soul of flame; the joy of conscious 
worth, its courage and its pride. — R. 
T. Conrad. 


To hide true worth from public^ view. 
Is burying diamonds in., their mine, 

All is not gold that shines, 'tis true; 
But all that is gold ought to shine. , 

-^Bishop. 


True worth is as inevitably discov- 
ered by the facial expression^ its 
opposite is sure to be clearly repre- 
sented there. The human face is na- 
ture’s tablet, the truth is certainly 
written thereon. — Lavater. 

Wonnds 

He in peace is wounded, not In war. 

' — Shakespeare. 


The wound of peace is surety. 

Surety secure. — Shakespeare. 


O* 


H* had got a hurt 
th’ inside of a deadlier sort. 

— Butler. 


Show you sweet Caesar’s wounds, poor, poor 
dumb mouths, 

And bid them speak for me. — Shakespeare. 


The private wound is deepest: 0 time most 
accurs’d 

'Mongst all foes that a friend should be 
the worst — Shakespeare. 


No, 'tis not so deep as a well, nor 
«o wide as a church cloo^r; hut 'tis 
enough, ’twill serve.— Shakespeare. 


Time’s irreparable footprints. — ^JS3u 
gene Sue. 


Wrinkles on the brow are the Ini’* 
prints of exploits.— Racine. 


The wrinkles on his forehead are 
the marks which his mighty deeds 
have engraved there, and still indicate 
what he was in former days.— Cor^ 
neille. 


Wrinkles of the face may be suc- 
cessfully hidden by art: not m with 
the wrinkles of the heart — Mme. Du- 
fresnoy. 

Writing 

Look, then, into thine heart and 
write I — Longfellow. 


Nature’s chief masterpiece Is writ- 
ing well. — Ruckingimm. 


The best style of writing, as weB as 
the most forcible, is the plainest— 
Horace Greeley. 


To be a well-favored man Is the gift 
of fortune; but to read and write 
comes by natfure,— ^S)fiaki«peare, 


We must write as Hos^r wrote, not 
what he wrote. — ^Theophile vian. 


Ye who write, choose a subject suit' 
ed to your abilities.— Horace^ 


Whatever may be our natural tal- 
ents, the art of writing is not aeoilrid 
all at once. — Rousmm 


K;:now^e the iBi 

source .ol iS>od wxwtog#*v||oaao% 
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Wrons 


The mind conceives with pain, but 
it brings forth with delight. — Joubert. 


Writings may be compared to wine. 
Sense is the strength, but wit the 
flavor. — Sterne. 


^ou ^ write with ease to show your breed- 
ing 

But easy writing’s curst hard reading. 

—Sheridan. 


Setting down in writing, is a last- 
ing memory. — Fielding. 


•Tis hard to say, if greater want of skill 
Appear in writing or in judging ill. — Pope. 


To write for a living, according to 
Mr. Whiwle, is coquetting with star- 
vation. — F. A. Durivage. 


The world agrees 

That he writes well who, writes with ease. 

—'Prior. 


If you wish to write well, study the 
life about you,— life in the public 
streets. — Horace Mann. 


We have some writers so abstruse 
and deep that they drown themselves 
in their fathomless sentences. — BL W 
Shaw. 


To be accurate, write; to remember, write; 

to know thine own mind, write. 

And a written prayer is a prayer of faith, 
special, sure, and to be answered, 

— Tupper. 


If you would learn to write, it is 
in the street you must learn it. Both 
for the vehicle and for the aims of fine 
arts, yon must frequent the public 
square. The people, and not the col- 
lege, is the writer’s home. A scholar 
is a candle which the love and desire 
of all men will light. — Emerson. 


A good author, and one who writes 
carefully, often discovers that the ex- 
pression of which he has been in search 
without being able to discover it, and 
which he has at last found, is that 
which was the most simple, the most 
natural, and which seems as if it ou^ht 
to have presented itself at once, with- 
out effort, to the mind. — Bruyfere. 


Often turn ihe stile [correct with 
carel, if you expect to write anything 
worthy of being read twice. — Horace. 


An incurable itch for scribbling 
taies possession of many, and grows 
inveterate in their insane breasts^ — 
Jnvehah 


Too indolent to bear the toil of writ- 
ing; I mean of writing well; I say 
nothing about quantity. — Horace. 


A man who writes well writes not 
m others write, but as he himself 
smies ; it is often in speaking badly 
that he speaks well— Montesquieu. 

To write well Is at once to think 
well, to feel rightly, and to render 
properly; it is to have, at the same 
time* mind, soul, taste.-— Buffon- 


Fine writing, according to Mr. 
dlsdn, consists of sentiments which 
are natural without being obvious. 
Hume. 


True ease in writing comes from 
art. not chance, as those move easiest 
who have learned to dance. — rope. 


The habit of committing our thoughts 
to writing is a powerful means of ex- 
panding the mind, and producing a 
logical and systematic arrangement of 
our views and opinions. It is this 
which gives the writer a Tast superi- 
ority, as to the accuracy and extent or 
his conceptions, over the mere talker. 
No one can ever hope to ^ know the 
principles of anv art or science thor- 
oughly who does not write as well as 
read upon the subject.— Blakey. 

Wrong 

Wrong is but falsehood put in prac- 
tice. — Landor, 

I There is no God dare wrong a worm, 
j — Emerson, 

I Brother, brother, we are both in the 
I wrong.— ^ay. • 

* Wrong cannot have a legal descend- 
ant. — Thomas Fame. 

Wrongs unredressed, or Insults un- 
avenged. — Wordsworth. 

The multitude is always in th« 
wrong. — Wentworth Dillon. 
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It often falls, in course of common 
life, that right long time is overborne 
of wrong. — Spenser. 


I see the right, and I approve it too ; 
condemn the wrong, and yet the wrong 
pursue. — Ovid. 


Truth forever on the scaffold, wrong 
forever on the throne. — Lowell, 


My soul is sick with every day’s re- 
port of wrong and outrage with which 
earth is filled. — Cowper, 


The history of all the world tells 
us that immoral means will ever inter- 
cept good ends. — Coleridge. 


Contempt for private wrongs was 
one of the features of ancient morals. 
— Joubert. 


It is better to suffer wrong than to 
do it, and happier to be sometimes 
cheated than not to trust — ^Johnson. 


He who commits a wrong will him- 
self inevitably see the writing on the 
wall, though the world may not count 
him guilty. — Tupper. 


Wrongs do not leave off there where 
they begin, but still beget new mis- 
chiefs in their course. — DanleL 


Wrong is wrong; no fallacy can 
hide it* no subterfuge cover it so 


shrewdly but that the All-Seeing One 
will discover and punish it. — EfvaroL 


It is vain to trust in wrong; it is 
like erecting a building upon a frail 
foundation, and which will directly be 
sure to topple over. — Hosea Ballou. 


We may neglect the wrongs which 
we receive, but be careful to rectify 
those which we are the cause of to 
others. — Dewey. 


Most wretched men are cradled Into 
poetry by wrong; they learn in suffer- 
ing what they teach in song.-— Shelley. 


It is vain to trust in wrong; as 
much of evil, so much of lorn fs the 
formula of humaQa history, — ^l^ljeodor© 
Parker. 


There are few people who. rre more 
often in the wrong than those who 
cannot endure to be so. — Rochefou- 
cauld. 


Higher than the perfect song 
For which love longeth, 

18 the tender fear of wrong, 

That never wrongeth. 

—Bayard Taylor. 


To reven^ a wrong Is easy, nsnal, 
and natural, and, m tnt wow thlnl*, 
savors of nobleness ol hut re- 

ligion teaches the contmry, and t^tk 
us it is better to neglect than to 
onite it— J. Beaumont 



Y 


lYesterdaj 


Y aaxulns lYesterdaj 

Klre yet we yearn for what is What shall I bring to lay upon thy bier, 
out of our roach, we are still in O Yesterday I thou day forever deadl 


out of our roach, we are still in O Yesterday I thou day forever deadl 
the cradle. When wearied out With what strange garlands shall I crowr^ 

XhouTacnt 6«e? -JuUa C. R. Dorr. 


with our yearnings, desire again falls 
asleep,*— -we are on the death-bed.— 
Bulwer-Lytton. 


I am declined 


Bulwer-Lytton. Yew tree 

Cheerless, unsocial plant 1 that loves te 

Years dwell , 

I am declined 'Midst skulls and coffins, epitaphs and 

Into the v«I« 0 l year.. -Sh.ke.pe»«. wherT'Heht-hed’d ghosts, »nd visionary 
Year, following yeari, steal aometliing Bjneih^ “lie wan cold moon (as fame re- 

At lait they steal us from ourselve^ away, ^j^ibodted, thick, perform their mystic 
^ rounds. . . , , , 

Years have not seen, Time shall not see, No other merriment, dull trcct is thine. 
The hour that tears my soul from thee. — Blair. 

— — — Youth. 


JiUmUWUllSUi ^r.ai.viaaa. 

rounds. . . , , , 

No other merriment, dull trcct is thine. 

— Blair. 


mort fieeting than yeara, — Ovid. Longfellow. 

^ ^ Yean slet! dreams of thy 

from the mictdl as vigo^ from the youth. — Schiller. 


Aud^e^s enchanted cup hut ^rklts near We must be young to do great 
w brim. —Byron. th Inga.— Goethe. 

T„n.l.g tb. accomi^SSSi 


Into an h^rghuNk 

Xm 


-Shakespeare* 


Is a ynd reply* 

Mi iowfng Ifom the lips of dear 
•me^ whose ear we aigh 

m one fomS wish. —Anonymous. 

B^your tru'th she shall he tna»— 
Yytr true aa wives of yoro— 

Ani mr Yes. said to you. 


— -Biehardeoiu 

BechleMt youth malcee rueful age. — 
FranfeUuu 

Wtee and youth are flro ttpoo fir®- 

—Fielding. 

From thougbtleee youth to rumiuab- 
lug age.— (krwper. 

Youth holds uo society with grief.— 
Buripideik 


•*!?>&•' JsrsisrSf “I — 
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Alas! the slippery nature of tender 
youth. — Claudianus. 

Home-keeping youth have ever home- 
ly wits. — Shakespeare. 

Towering in confidence of twenty- 
one. — Sam’l Johnson. 


The atrocious crime of being a 
young man. — William Pitt. 

Youth is a continual intoxication ; 
it is the fever of reason. — La Roche- 
foucauld. 


Young fellows will be young fellows. 
• — Bickerstai 


Youth should be a savings-bank.- 
Madame Swetchine. 


To be young was very heaven! — 
Wordsworth. 


Ah, youth ! forever dear, forever 
kind. — Homer. 


And both were ^oung, and one was 
beautiful.-^Byron. 

We have some salt of our youth in 
us. — Shakespeare.- 


No young man believes he shall ever 
die. — John Hazlitt. 


He wears the pse of youth upon 
him. — Shakespeare. 


Too young for woe, though not for 
tears. — Washington Irving. 


The youthful freshness of a blame- 
less heart. — Washington Irving. 


It is so beautiful to die young 
Andrd ChSniet. 


Youth is everywhere in place. — » 
Emerson. 


A youth of frolic, an old age of 
cards. — Pope. 


Youth is life’s beautiful moment—. 
Lacordaire. 


The youth of the soul is everlasting 
and eternity is youth. — Richter* 


Like virgin parchment, capable of 
any inscription. — Massinger. 

Young men soon give and soon forget ah 
i fronts; 

Old age IS slow in both. — Aclaison, 


Ah ! happy years ! once more who 
would not b» « boy ! — Byron. 

That exuberant age when all fresh 
fancies are fevers. — Miss Bradclon. 


The fresh and buoyant sense of 
being that bounds in youth’.s yet 
less breast — Moore. 


A youth to whom was given 
So much of earth, so much of heaven, 
—Wordsworth, 


The spirit of a youth 

That means to be of note, begins betimes, 

— Shakespearet 


Our youth we can have hut to*day} 

We may always find time to grow oM. 

— Uisiiop lierke.ey. 


My salad days; 

When I was green in judgment. 

—Shakespeare, 


Xoung men think old men fools, and 
old men know young men tp be bo,— -• 
Camden, 


And made youth younger, and 
taught life to live. — Young. 


The humor of youth, which ever 
thinks that good whose goodnegg it 
sees not — Sir p. Sidney, 


Youth should watch joy* and ihoot 
them as they fly. — Drydtn, 


Youth is not the era of wisdom V let 
us therefore have doe considemtlon,"— 
Rivarol. 


I Girls we love for what they are; 

; young men for what they prowl*® to 
be. — Goethe, 


list nothlog fool to either eye or ear 
reach those doors within which dwells 
a boy.— JuvenaL 


1 Live as long as yon niay, the Srst 
twenty years an ne lengest kilf of 
your BK— iouthey* 
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Remember now thy Creator in the Youth might be wise; we suffer less 
days of thy youth. — Bible. from pains than pleasures. — Bailey. 


When we are out of sympathy with 
the young, then I think our work in 
this world is over. — George MacDon- 
ald. — 

In the lexicon of youth which fate 
reserves for a bright manhood, there is 
aao such word as fail. — Lytton. 


While memory watches o’er the sad 
review of joys that faded like the 
morning dew. — Campbell. 


Secure their religion ; season their 
younger years with prudent and pious 
principles. — Jeremy Taylor. 


No boy is well prepared for rough 
climbing, unless he is well shod with 
Christian principles. 

The greatest part of mankind em- 
ploy their first years to make their last 
miserable. — Bruy^re. 


It is a truth but too well known, 
that rashness attends youth, as pru- 
dence does old age. — Cicero. 


We think our fathers fools, so wise we 
grow; 

Our wiser sons, no doubt, will think us so. 

— Pope. 


To be young is surely the best, if the 
most precarious, gift of life. — Lowell. 


If youth be a defect, it is one that 
we outgrow only too soon. — Lowell. 


Veuihl youth! how buoyant are thy hopest 
they turn, 

Like marigolds, toward the sunny side. 

— Jean Ingelow. 


O youth I thou often tearest thy 
winpi against the thorns of voluptu- 
ousneas.— Victor Hugo, 


I love the soul that dares tread the 
temptations of his years beneath his 
youthful feet. — Dr. Watts. 


Shall not a man have his spring as 
well as the plants? — Thoreau. 


To be famous when you are young 
is the fortune of the gods. — Beacons- 
field. 


Youth is eminently the fittest season 
for establishing habits of industry.— 
Dr. jparr. 


Whom the gods love die young, was 
said of yore. — Byron. 


I resemble the poplar, — that tree 
which, even when old, still looks 
young, — Joubert. 


Deal mildlv with his youth : for 
young hot colts, being raged, do rage 
the more. — Shakespeare. 


Young men are apt to think them- 
selves wise enough, as drunken men 
are to think themselves Bol)er enough. 
* — Chesterfield. 


Wlw men, like wine, are best when 
old; pretty women, like bread, are best 
when youug.'-^Hallhunoa, 


The insect-youth are on the wing, 
Eager to taste the honied spring, 

And float amid the liquid noon! 

—Gray. 


I im yonai. It tmt : but In noble 
mnh valor not wait for years.—- 
Odtttlle. 


0rltvi not that I dia young. Is It 
well to pass away ert llf|liga lost 
fts brlght»««i1— Irftdy Flora 


Affttabla suirriats arc tha perauls- 
Itis of youth.— Bttlwer-Lyt Ion, 


Bo Hvt, that thy young and glowing 
bfvaiit can think of death without a 
i%h*— Blisa Cook. 


I All of us who are worth anything 
i spend our manhood In unlearning the 
folllaa or expiating the mistakes of 
our yonth. — ^Bheney, 


ag with rtlueMnt feet, 

Here the brook and river meet, 
Wofatnhood and childhood fteetl 

— Longfellow. 


Thcr® is a foaling of Btornlty Jn 
youth which makes us amends for 
everything. To be yourig Is to be aa 
one of the Immortals. — Haalltt. 
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The heart of youth is reached 
through the senses; the senses of age 
are reached through the heart. — ^E6tif 
de la Bretonne. 


Youth is not like a new garment 
which we can keep fresh and fair by 
wearing sparingly. Youth, while we 
have it, we must wear daily; and it 
will fast wear away. — John Foster. 


The destiny of any nation at any 
given time depends on the opinions of 
its young men under five-and-twenty. 
— Goethe. 

Who can blame me if I cherish the 
belief that the world is still young,— 
that there are great possibilities in 
store for it? — Tyndall. 


Rash, inexperienced youth holds it- 
self a chosen instrument, and allows 
itself unbounded license. — Goethe. 


Beautiful as sweet I and youi^ as 
beautiful! and soft as young f and ajay: 
as soft! and innocent as gay! — Young. 

A man that is young in years may 
be old in hours, if he have lost no 
time ; but that bappeneth rarely.^Ba- 
con. 


How beautiful is youth 1 how bright it 
gleams . . , , 

With its illusions, aspirations^ aream^si 
Book of Beginnings^ Story without End, 
Each maid a heroine, and each man a 
friend 1 —Longfellow. 


' Women are only told that they 
semble angels when they are young ana 
beautiful ; consequently, it is their pei> 
sons, not their virtues, that procure 
them homage. — Phoebe Cary. 


I remember, I remember 
How my childhood fleeted by,— - 
The mirth of its December, 

And the warmth of its July, 

— Praed. 


And now he shook away the snow 
of time from the winter-green of mem* 
ory, and beheld the fair years of his 
childhood uncovered, fresh, green, andf 
balmy, standing afar off before him.—* 
Richter. 

Every street has two sides, the shady 
side and the sunny. When two men 
shake hands and part, mark which of 
the two takes the sunny side; be will 
be the younger man of the two.— Bui- 
wer-Lytton. 


For the short-lived bloom and con- 
tracted span of brief and wretched 
life is fast fleeting awayl While we 
are drinking and calling for garlands, 
ointments, and women, old age steals 
swiftly on with noiseless step— Ju- 
venal 


Fair laughs the mom, and ioft tha sephyf 
blows, ... . 

While proudly rising o «r the axure retliii 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goei, 
Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the 
helm. — Qray, 


What is that to him. that reaps not harvest 
of his youthful joys, . 

Though the deep heart of existence beat 
forever like a boy's? —Tennyson. 


For youth no less becomes 
The light and careless livery that it weart. 
Than settled age his sables, and bta weeds 
Importing health and graveness. 

— Shakespeare. 


Be it a weakness, it deserves some praise, 
We love the play-place of our early days. 
The scene is touching, and the heart yt 
stone. 

That feels not at that sight, and feels at 
none. — Cowper, 


If the world does improve <m the 
whole, yet youth must always begin 
anew, and go through the stages of 
culture from the beglnniag. — Goethe^ 


Her years 

Were ripe, they might make lix-snd'twtttty 
springs ; 

But there are forms which Time to touch 
forbears, ... 

And turns aside his scythe to vtugt^ thiiige. 

•— Byron. 


Hail, bloominMJ Youth! ^ ^ 

May all your virtues with your ymm Im- 
prove, 

Till in cotMmmmato worto you wblne the ’ 

Of Sse cor di^ attd ^tucoe^lug 
A bright cxamjdA — wm. Soeuimtlt, 


I the yonsf 

people; be(mti»% m the flsat pmee. I 
do not like to thtek myself growinf 
old, Itt the nert younf ee- 

quaintancei mmrt kit If 

do last; and th^ n&Vp 
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more virtue than old men; they have 
more generous sentiments in every re- 
spect. — Dr, Johnson. 


It is not easy to surround life with 
any circumstances in which youth will 
not be delightful ; and I am afraid 
that, whether married or unmarried, 
we shall find the vesture of terrestrial 
existence more heavy and cumbrous the 
longer it is worn. — Steele. 


A man that is young in years may 
he old in hours, if he have lost no time ; 
but that happeneth rarely. Generally, 
youth is like the first cogitations, not 
no wise as the second; for there is a 
youth in thoughts as well as in ages; 
and yet the invention of young men 
is more lively than that of old, and 
imaginations stream into their minds 
better, and, as It were, more divinely, 
^Bacom 


O happy tinown’d youths I your limbs can 

Tha scorching dog-star and the winter’s 

While the rich infant, nursM with care and 
pain, 

Thlrsti with each heat and coughs with 
every ralnl —Gay. 


T^eme is ^nothing can <^ual the tender hours 


When life is first in 
Whim the heart like 
Sowers, 


loom, 
a hee, 


In a wild of 


■>1»ds enresywhere perfume t ^ 

Jptea ^^preiealMLall and it Questions not 

>reams never or decay. — Bohn. ' 


At almoit every etep la life we meet’ 
wl^ young men from whom we aatici- 
Pfte wonderful thinga, but of whom, 
affe^ careful Inqniry, we never hear 
niNMier word. Like certain chlnfcsei, 
^^tiooei» and ginghama, they ahow 
m their Srat newneai, but 
Imt itaid the atm and rain, and a^ 
mtm a very aober aspect after wash- 
m$ w^HawthofM 


'Among all the accomplishments of 
youth there is none preferable to a de- 
cent and agreeable behavior among 
men, a modest freedom of speech, a soft 
and elegant manner of address, a grace- 
ful and lovely deportment, a cheerful 
gravity and good-humor, with a mind 
appearing ever serene under the ruf- 
fling accidents of human life. — Watts. 


Crabbed age and youth cannot live together; 
Youth is full of pleasancc, age is full of 


care; 

YoPth like summer morn, age like winter 
weather; 

Youth like summer brave, age like win- 
ter bare. , , 

Youth is full of sport, age’s breath is short; 

Youth is nimble, age Is lame; 

Youth is hot and bold, age is weak and 
cold; 

Youth is wild, and age is tame. 

Age, I do abhor thee; youth T do adore 
thee. — Shakespeare. 


I can remember, with unsteady fee^ ,, 
Tottering from room to room, and nnaing 
pleasure 

In flowers, and toys, and sweetmeats, 
things which Jong 

Have lost their power to please; which 
when I see them. 

Raise only now a melancholy wish 
I were the little trifler once again, 

Who could be pleas’d so lightly. 

' — Southey, 


Youth, that pursuest with such eager pace 
Thy even way, . , , 

Thou pantest on to win a mourn ful race: 

Then stay! oh, stay! . 

Pause and luxuriate m thy sunny plain; 
Loiter,— enjoy: 

Once past, Thou never wilt come back 
again, 

^ J^R^chard Monckton Milnes. 

Youth dteama a bliss on this side death, 
rt dreams a rest, if not more deep, 

More grateful than this marble sleep; 

It hears a vedw within it tell: 

Catm*i not life s crown, though calm ii 
welt . , , , , 

all perhaps which man sfxidres, 

Bid; '1^ act what 
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The fool ra^^eth and is confi- 
dent. — Bible. 


Not too mucli zeal. — Talleyrand. 


Blind zeal can only do harm. — 
Bichtwer. 


Zealous, yet modest. — Beattie. 


The worst of madmen is a saint run 
mad. — Pope. 


I have more zeal than wit. — Pope. 


Inwardly drunk with a certain belief. 
■ — Emerson. 


Zeal, then, not charity, became the 
guide. — Pope. 


Zeal, the blind conductor of the will. 
-Dryden. 


We do that in our zeal our caTmef 
moment would be afraid to ani^wer.--- 
Scott. 


Zeal is ver;y blind, or badly regu- 
lated, when it encroaches upon the 
rights of others. — Pasquier QueaneU 


But z«al moved thee; 
To please thy gods thou didst it! 

—Miltou. 


For zeaBs a dreadful termagant, 

That teaches saints to tear and cant. 

—Butler, 


It is a coal from God’s altar must 
kindle our fire; and without fire, true 
fire, no acceptable sacrifice.— Winiam 
Penn. 



Zeal is fit for wise men, but flour- 
ishes chiefly among fools.— Til lotion. 


Nothing to build, and all things to 
destroy. — Dryden. 


Tell zeal it lacks devotion, — Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, 

The hopes of zeal are not wholly 
groundless. — Johnson. 


Never let your zeal outrun your 
charity. The former is but human; 
the latter is divine. — Hosea Ballou. 


Zeal and duty are not slow; 
But on Occasion’s forelock watchful wait. 

— Milton. 


In the ardor of pursuit men soon 
fo:g et the goal from which they start. 




To be furious in religion Is to bo 
irreligiously religious. — wlUlnm Penn, 

The good which bloodshed could not 
gain your peaceful zeal shall find— 
Whittier. 

Zeal without humility Is like a ship 
without a rud4er» liable to be stranded 
at any moment — Feltham. 

True zeal is an igmU Inaiheiii, a soft 
and gentle flame, that will not seopoh 
one’s hand. — Oudworth, 

The frenzy of nations Is the »t«^ 
manship of fate. — Bnlwer-Lytton, 

Nothing jpmt was^ ever aohlofed 
jwithont mthmimm. — Ihnerson. 
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There is no zeal blinder than that 
which is inspired with a love of justice 
against offenders. — Fielding. 


Zeal without knowledge is like ex- 
pedition to a man in the dark. — New- 
ton. 


A father or a brother may be hated 
zealously, atid loved civijly or natural- 
ly.— Milton. 


There is nothing in which men more 
deceive themselves than in what they 
call zeal* — Addison. 


the tediousness of cautious discussions^ 
— Sir F. Sidney. 


The eloquent man is he who is no 
eloquent speaker, but who is inwardly 
drunk with a certain belief. — Emerson. 


On atich a theme it were impious to 
be calm; passion is reason, transport, 
temper, herd — Young. 


Whether zeal or moderation be the 
point we aim at, let us keep fire out 
of the one and frost out of the other. 
— Addison. 


If our zeal were true and genuine 
we should be much more angry with a 
sinner than a heretic.— Addison. 


The zeal which begins with hypocrisy 
must conclude in treachery; at first it 
deceives, at last it betrays. — Bacon. 


I do not love a man who is zealous 
for nothing.— (ioldsmith. 


Nothing can be fairer, or more noble, 
than the holy fervor of true zeal, — 
Mollire, 


There are zealots for slavery as well 
as zealots for frctKlom, — Burleigh. 


Violent zeal for truth has a hundred 
to one odds to be either petulancy, am- 
bition, or pride. - Wwift. 

They have a zeal of <}od, but not 
according to knoweklge,— Bible. 


Ttm zeal Is merciful anti mild, can 
pity and forbear.— John Newton, 


God approves the depth, but not the 
tumult, of the sou!.— Wordsworth. 


It were better to be of no church 
than to be bitter for any. — William 


It is a zealot’s faith that blasts the 
shrines of the false god, but builds no 
temple to the true.^ — Sydney Dobell. 


X have never known a trader In phi- 
lanthropy who was not wrong in his 
head or heart somewhere or other. — 
C’oleridge. 


Motives by excess reverse their very 
nature, and instead of exciting, stun 
and stupefy the mind. — Coleridge. 


Experience shows that success is du* 
less to ability than to zeal. The win- 
ner la he who gives himself to his work, 
body and soul— Charles Buxton. 


Not the zeal alone of those who seek 
Him provea God, but tlm blindness of 
those who aeek 11 Ira not.— Pascal. 


I would have every zealous man ex- 
amine his heart thoroughly, and I be- 
lieve he will often find that what he 
calls a zeal for his religion is either 
pride, Interest, or ill-repute. — Addison. 


Hotblng bag wrought more^ prejudice 
to religion, or brought more disparage- 
mtnt apon trtitb. than boisterous and 
nmiiasoiiftble aeal.— Barrow, 


A Spirit, xcatoui, as he seemed, to know 
More of the Almighty** works, and chiefly 
Man, 

God*s latest ’ —Milton. 


There Is no greeter sign of a general 
decay of virtue in a nation than a 
want of seal In its inhabitants for the 
good of their country. — Addison. 


Awake, my sooll stretch every nervet 
And pr«« with vigour on? 

A heavenly race demands thy seal. 

And an immortal crown. . ^ . 

—•Philip Doddridge. 


A Jnst mom and a zealous defender 
tuakt an Imperious resolution cut ofif 


T remember a passage In Goldsmith’s 
«Vicar d Wakefield,^’ which he was 
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afterwards fool enough to expunge: 

do not love a man who is zealous 
for nothing.’^ — Sam’l Johnson. 

Through zeal knowledge is gotten, 
through lack of zeal knowledge is lost ; ^ 
let a man who knows this double path 
of gain and loss thus place himself that 
knowledge may grow. — Buddha. 

Some things will not bear much 
zeal ; and the more earnest we are 
about them, the less we recommend 
ourselves to the approbation of sober 
and considerate men. — Tillotson. 

It is admirably remarked, by a most 
excellent writer, that zeal can no more 
hurry a man to act in direct opposi- 
tion to itself than a rapid stream can 
carry a boat against its own current. — - 
Fielding. 

Do not too many believe no zeal to 
be spiritual but what is censorious or 
vindictive? Whereas no zeal is spir- 
itual that is not also charitable. — 
Thomas Sprat 

What I object to Scotch philosophers 
in general is, that they reason upon 
man as they would upon a divinity? 
they pursue truth without caring if it 
be useful truth. — Sydney Smith. 


Zepliyrs 

Soft is the strain when zephyr gent 
ly blows. — Pope. 

Luird by soft zephyrs thro’ the 
broken pane. — Pope. 

The balmy zephyrs, silent since her death, 
Lament the ceasing of a sweeter breath. 

—Pope. 

Soft o’er the shrouds aerial whiipers 
breathe, 

That seemed but zephyrs to the train be- 
neath, —Pope. 
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